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PREFACE. 


Henry  Gray's  Anatomy,  both  in  the  original  and  its  many  succeeding 
editions,  has  long  been  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  thoroughly  practical  treatise 
on  the  subject  for  the  medical  student.  In  the  present  revision  the  editor 
has  endeavored  to  adhere  to  the  plan  as  much  as  possible,  supplying  such 
facts  and  views  as  the  advances  in  the  science  of  anatomy  render  it  necessary 
to  incorporate.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  endeavored  to  curtail  descriptions 
of  undue  length,  and  to  clarify  any  obscure  or  ambiguous  passages  in  the  text; 
so  that  the  essentials  are  here  embodied  into  a  fairly  complete  account  of 
the  structures  of  the  human  body  and  their  development.  It  has  also  been 
the  editor's  aim  to  achieve  the  utmost  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  mode  of 
treatment  throughout  the  work. 

The  title  Surgical  Anatomy  has  been  replaced  with  the  broader  term  Applied 
Anat&iny,  and  under  this  heading  many  important  medical  considerations  are 
now  discussed.  In  the  use  of  descriptive  terms  concerning  which  widely 
different  opinions  prevail,  the  editor  has  sought  to  take  a  middle  course, 
employing  such  designations  as  seem  sanctioned  by  their  usage  in  current 
medical  literature. 

Many  illustrations  have  been  added,  largely  from  original  drawings  and 
preparations,  and  some  from  standard  works. 

The  editor  is  gratefully  indebted  to  his  assistants.  Dr.  Howard  Dehoney, 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  and  Dr.  Henry  E.  Radasch,  Associate  in  Histology 
and  Embryology,  and  Demonstrator  of  Visceral  Anatomy;  and  also  to  Mr. 
Edmond  J.  O'Donnell,  of  Albany,  for  valuable  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
this  revision.  The  editor  also  wishes  to  thank  Mr.  William  A.  Hassett,  of 
Lea  &  Febiger,  for  indexing  the  book,  for  seeing  it  through  the  press,  and 
for  the  valuable  aid  he  has  ungrudgingly  given. 

E-  A.  S.     , 

Philadexj>hxa,  1910. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE  TO  EIGHTEENTH  EDITION. 


Books,  like  men,  have  characters  that  can  be  analyzed  to  a  certain  point, 
but  beyond  or  below  lies  a  quality,  subtle  as  life,  and  incapable  of  analysis  or 
imitation,  which  is  called  personality.  The  greater  the  author,  and  the  more 
intense  his  mental  action  in  creating  his  book,  the  more  it  partakes  of  this  ele- 
ment. This  principle,  so  clear  as  to  be  almost  axiomatic,  is  illustrated  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  the  work  in  hand.  Henry  Gray  combined  two  faculties,  either 
one  sufficient  to  make  his  name  famous.  He  was  a  great  anatomist  and  a  great 
teacher.  He  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  an  equal  insight 
into  the  best  methods  of  imparting  it  to  other  minds.  His  text  was  unequalled 
in  clearness,  and  he  united  with  it  a  series  of  incomparable  illustrations.  He 
devised  the  method  of  engraving  the  names  of  the  parts  directly  upon  them, 
thereby  exhibiting  at  a  glance  not  only  their  nomenclature,  but  also  their  posi- 
tion, extent,  and  relations.  His  work,  still  unique  in  this  respect,  was  also  the 
first  to  employ  colors.  Sununing  all,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  students 
and  teachers  alike  find  their  labors  reduced  and  the  permanence  of  knowledge 
increased  by  the  use  of  such  a  book. 

On  its  original  appearance,  half  a  century  ago,  it  immediately  took  the 
leading  place,  and  it  has  not  only  maintained  its  position  in  its  own  subject, 
but  has  also  become  the  best-known  work  in  all  medical  literature  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  incomparably  the  greatest  text-book  in  medicine, 
measured  by  the  numbers  of  students  who  have  used  it,  and  it  is  unique  also 
in  being  the  one  work  which  is  certain  to  be  carried  from  college  to  afford 
guidance  in  the  basic  questions  underlying  practice. 

The  consequent  demand  is  evidenced  in  the  number  of  editions,  which 
collectively  represent  the  labors  of  many  of  the  leading  anatomists  since  the 
early  death  of  its  talented  author.  This  new  revision  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
thorough  to  which  Gray's  work  has  ever  been  subjected.  Every  line  has  been 
carefully  considered,  any  possible  obscurity  has  been  clarified,  the  latest  acces- 
sions to  anatomical  knowledge  have  been  introduced,  and  much  has  been 
rewritten.  Care  has  been  exercised  to  make  the  text  a  homogeneous,  sequential, 
and  complete  presentation  of  the  subject,  sufficing  for  every  need  of  the  student, 
physician,  or  surgeon.  By  condensation  and  the  omission  of  duplications  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  combine  this  increased  aggregate  of  knowledge  with 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  pages,  to  the  reader's  obvious 
advantage.  The  illustrations  have  also  been  revised,  those  which  no  longer 
represented  the  latest  views  being  dropped,  and  a  great  number  of  new  ones 
added. 
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viii  PUBLISHERS'  NOTE  TO  EIGHTEENTH  EDITION 

As  ample  directions  are  given  for  dissecting,  this  volume  will  serve  every 
requirement  of  the  student  throughout  his  course.  The  new  nomenclature  and 
that  still  in  common  use  have  been  introduced  in  a  manner  rendering  the  work 
universal  in  the  prime  essential  of  terminology.  The  Table  of  Contents  is  so 
arranged  as  to  give  a  complete  conspectus  of  anatomy,  a  feature  of  obvious 
value.  The  whole  book  is  thoroughly  organized  in  its  headings  and  the 
sequence  of  subjects,  so  that  the  student  receives  his  knowledge  of  the  parts 
in  their  anatomical  dependence. 

As  a  teaching  instrument  the  new  Gray's  Anatomy  embodies  all  that  careful 
thought  and  unstinted  expenditure  can  combine  in  book  form. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  AND  APPLIED  ANATOMY. 


INTRODUCTION, 


ANATOMY  (dvd,  apart,  and  ri/iva),  I  cut)  is  the  name  given  to  that  division 
of  natural  science  which  deals  with  the  structure  or  organization  of  living 
things.  Human  anatomy  is  that  division  of  general  anatomy  which  applies  to  the 
structure  of  man,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  man  is  distinguished  as  a  sepa- 
rate genus  among  primate  mammals,  an  order  of  vertebrates. 

Man,  as  a  vertebrate,  possesses  an  internal  skeleton  with  a  median  longitudinal 
axis,  which  is  divided  transversely  into  segments  called  vertebrae.  This  vertebral 
axis  (spinal  column)  in  the  habitually  erect  position  of  the  human  body  is  sup- 
ported by  the  pelvic  limbs,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  skull.  The  pelvic  limbs 
serve  the  purposes  of  progression,  while  the  pectoral  limbs  are  adapted  as  organs 
of  prehension;  a  distinction  common  to  nearly  all  primates  is  the  possession  of 
an  opposable  first  digit  or  thumb.  The  possession  of  milk  glands,  rudimentary 
in  the  male,  but  well  developed  and  important  in  the  female,  relegates  the  human 
species  to  the  class  of  mammals. 

The  present  work  is  an  account  of  the  various  parts  and  organs  of  the  human 
body,  being  descriptive  of  their  characteristics  as  revealed  by  dissection,  and, 
with  a  view  toward  practical  application,  certain  parts  or  regions  of  the  body 
are  examined  in  their  entirety.  These  two  methods  of  studying  anatomy  are 
conventionally  termed  descriptive  anatomy  and  applied  or  topographic  anatomy. 
Embryology  deals  with  the  origin  and  development  of  the  body  and  its  organs. 
Histology  deals  with  the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues  and  organs  as  revealed 
by  the  microscope.  In  the  present  work  only  brief  accounts  of  the  embryology 
and  histology  of  the  organs  are  interpolated  in  their  proper  places;  the  minute 
details  must  be  sought  for  in  special  works  upon  these  subjects. 

The  systematic  consideration  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body  requires  a  foreword 
as  to  the  descriptive  terms,  nomenclature,  and  classification  employed  in  anatomy. 

The  descriptive  terms  are  names  indicative  of  position  and  direction.  Despite 
the  structural  homologies  discernible  among  vertebrates  in  general,  there  are 
wide  differences  regarding  the  natural  attitude  or  position  habitually  assumed,  so 
that  whatever  is  situated  "  in  front"  in  the  erect  man  is  "  below"  in  the  quadrupedal 
animal.  The  use  of  terms  like  anterior,  posterior,  superior,  inferior,  in  front  of, 
beneath,  has  given  rise  to  great  ambiguity  and  confusion  whenever  applied  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  homologous  parts  in  man  and  other  vertebrates. 

It  is  essential  that  the  names  used  in  designating  structural  parts  shall  be  so 
definite  that  each  of  the  terms  shall  have  but  one  signification.  The  study  of 
anatomy  has  been  made  unnecessarily  difficult  by  a  multiplicity  of  synonyms  and 
compound  names,  when  single  words  would  answer  all  requirements.  Further- 
more, many  of  the  terms  even  now  in  general  use  are  not  equally  applicable  to 
lower  animals  and  man,  a  condition  which  constitutes  a  great  hindrance  to  ana- 
tomic progress.  Various  reforms  have  been  proposed,  chief  of  which  has  been 
that  of  a  commission  of  the  Grerman  Anatomic  Society,  which,  in  1895,  formulated 
a  list  of  terms,  the  Bdsl^  Nomina  Anatomica  (BNA),  which  is  unfortunately 
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replete  with  serious  imperfections  and  inconsistencies.  Thus  while  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  radial  nerve  is  called  the  N.  cutaneus  brachii  posterior,  the  nominal 
suffix  of  two  other  branches  of  the  same  nerve  is  doraalis.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  BNA  has  as  yet  completely  displaced  some  of  the  designations  in 
common  use  to  that  degree  which  its  enthusiastic  advocates  would  wish.  The 
aml)iguous,  confusing,  and  vague  terms  will  gradually  fall  into  disuse  as  time 
shows  their  inutility  and  better  expressions  achieve  universal  adoption. 

For  descriptive  purposes  the  human  body  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  erect  position, 
the  arms  hanging  by  the  sides  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  directed  forward. 
The  body,  as  a  whole,  as  with  most  vertebrates,  consists  of  tw^o  general  divisions, 
axial  and  appendicular;  the  former  is  the  body  proper  (soma),  the  latter  comprises 
the  limbs  (membra).  The  middle  plane  of  the  body  is  called  the  meson,  from  the 
Greek  to  jieaoi^,  the  middle;  while  rnesal  and  mesad  (ad  being  the  Latin  equiva- 
lent of  the  English  -ward)  are  adjectival  and  adverbial  inflections.  The  mesal 
plane  is  also  the  dorsoventral  plane  which  passes  approximately  through  the 
sagittal  suture  of  the  skull,  and  hence  any  plane  parallel  to  it  is  termed  a  sagiiial 
plane.  A  vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  mesal  plane  passes,  roughly  speaking, 
through  the  central  part  of  the  coronal  suture  or  through  a  line  parallel  to  it; 
such  a  plane  is  therefore  called  a  coronal  plane  or  frontal  plane.  A  plane  at  right 
angles  to  both  the  mesal  and  coronal  planes  is  termed  a  transverse  plane.  The 
terms  anterior  and  posterior  have  been  employed  to  indicate  the  relation  of  parts 
to  the  front  or  back  of  the  body,  and  the  terms  superior  and  inferior  to  signify  the 
relative  levels  of  different  structures;  but  the  growing  use  of  data  derived  from  com- 
parative anatomy  and  embryology  in  the  elucidation  of  the  human  structure  makes 
it  desirable  that  terms  should  be  employed  which  may  without  ambiguity  indicate 
relative  position  in  both  man  and  animals.  Thus,  ventral  and  dorsal,  cephalic  and 
caudal  (together  with  their  adverbial  derivatives  ending  in  -ad),  are  preferable  and 
are  thus  sometimes  used  in  this  edition.  Lateral  and  laierad  are  general  terms  per- 
taining to  the  sides  of  the  body,  while  dextral  and  sinistral  are  specific  terms  for 
right  and  left  respectively.  The  terms  central  {centrad)  and  peripheral  (periph- 
erad)  are  in  general  use,  though  specially  applicable  to  the  bloodvessels  and  the 
nerve  system.  The  common  terms  "inner"  and  "outer,"  "deep"  and  "superfi- 
cial," "beneath,"  "under,"  and  so  on,  are  too  frequently  ambiguous.  The  use  of 
the  words  cTital  and  ectal,  derived  respectively  from  ii^roc  (inward)  and  ixroc 
(outward),  and  their  inflections  entad  and  edad  often  serve  to  avoid  such  ambi- 
guity. Wherever  a  series  of  organs  embraces  several  similar  parts,  bearing  like 
names,  the  general  terms  are  combined  with  distinctive  prefixes,  as,  for  instance, 
^upraspinatus  and  m/raspinatus.  The  terms  proximal  and  distal  refer  to  the 
attached  and  free  ends  of  the  limbs  and  their  parts,  being  preferable  to  the  less 
precise  and  sometimes  confusing  designations  of  upper  and  lower.  The  other 
aspects  (borders  or  sides)  of  each  limb  are  variously  designated  by  the  terms 
ulnar,  radial,  anconal,  and  thenar;  tibial,  fibular,  patellar,  and  popliteal.  It  is 
often  convenient  to  speak  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  aspects  of  the  limb  divisions 
and  their  bones.  The  designation  of  parts  in  the  limbs  by  anterior  and  posterior  is 
still  largely  employed,  though  the  demands  of  consistency  and  logic  will  probably 
compel  the  adoption  of  substitutes  more  in  accord  with  the  nomenclature  of  com- 
parative anatomy.   The  classification  which  is  used  in  the  present  work  is  as  follows : 

Osteology,  or  description  of  the  bones. 

Syndesmology,  or  description  of  the  ligaments. 

Myology,  or  description  of  the  muscles  and  fascifie. 

Angiology,  or  description  of  the  heart  and  the  bloodvessels  and  lymph  vessels. 

Neurology,  or  description  of  the  nerve  system  and  organs  of  special  sense. 

Splanchnology,  or  description  of  the  viscera,  comprising  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion and  phonation,  digestion,  reproduction,  excretion,  and  internal  secretion. 


OSTEOLOGY. 


GENERAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  SKELETON. 

THE  general  framework  of  the  body  is  built  up  mainly  of  a  series  of  bones, 
supplemented,  however,  in  certain  regions  by  pieces  of  cartilage;  the  bony 
part  of  the  framework  constitutes  the  skeleton. 

In  comparative  anatomy  the  term  skeleton  has  a  wider  application,  as  in  some 
of  the  lower  animals  hard,  protective,  and  supporting  structures  are  more  exten- 
sively distributed,  being  developed  in  association  with  the  integumentary  system. 
In  such  animals  the  skeleton  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  an  internal  or 
deep  skeleton,  the  endoskeleton,  and  an  external  or  superficial,  the  exoskeleton. 
In  the  human  subject  the  exoskeleton  is  extremely  rudimentary,  its  only  important 
representatives  being  the  teeth  and  nails.  The  term  skeleton  is,  therefore, 
confined  to  the  endoskeleton,  and  this  is  divisible  into  an  axial  part,  which  includes 
that  of  the  head  and  trunk,  and  an  appendicular  part,  which  comprises  that  of 
the  limbs. 

In  the  skeleton  of  the  adult  there  are  206  distinct  bones,  as  follows: 

f  Vertebral  column    .  26 

Axial  *     I  Skull 22 

Skeleton   |  Hyoid  bone 1 

l^Ribs  and  sternum 25 

—  74 
Appendicular  f  Upper  limbs ^    , 

Skeleton       \  Lower  limbs 62 

—  126 
Auditory  ossicles 6 

Total 206 

The  patellae  are  included  in  this  enumeration,  but  the  smaller  sesamoid  bones 
are  not  reckoned. 

Bones  are  divisible,  according  to  their  shape,  into  four  classes — /any,  short, 
flaty  and  irregular. 

Long  Bones. — ^The  long  bones  are  found  in  the  limbs,  where  they  form  a 
system  of  levers,  which  sustain  the  weight  of  the  trunk  and  confer  the  power  of 
locomotion  and  prehension.  A  long  bone  consists  of  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 
The  shaft,  or  diaphysis,  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  central  cavity  being  termed  the 
medullary  canal;  the  wall  consists  of  dense,  compact  tissue  of  considerable  thickness 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  shaft,  but  becoming  thinner  toward  the  extremities; 
the  cancellous  tissue  is  scanty.  The  extremities,  or  epiphjrses,  are  generally  ex- 
panded, for  the  purposes  of  articulation  and  to  afford  broad  surfaces  for  muscle 
attachment.  They  are  usually  developed  from  separate  centres  of  ossification 
termed  epiphjrses,  and  consist  of  cancellous  tissue  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of 
compact  bone.  The  long  bones  are  not  straight,  but  curved,,  the  curve  generally 
taking  place  in  two  planes,  thus  affording  greater  strength  to  the  bone.     The 
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bones  belonging  to  this  class  are  the  clavicls,  humerus,  radius,  ulna,  femur,  tibia, 
flbola,  meta^ipal  and  metatanal  bones,  and  the  phalangeB. 

Short;  Bones.— ^^^^le^e  a  part  of  the  skeleton  is  intended  for  strength  and 
compactness,  and  its  motion  is  at  the  same  time  slight  and  limited,  it  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  bones  united  by  ligaments,  and  the  separate  bones  are 
short  and  compressed,  such  as  the  bones  of 
the  carpus  and  tusos.  These  consist  of  can- 
cellous tissue  covered  by  a  thin  crust  of  com- 
pact substance.  The  patellss  also,  together 
with  the  other  sesamoid  bones,  are  by  some 
regarded  as  short  bones. 

riat  Bones. — Where  the  principal  re- 
quirement is  either  extensive  protection  or 
the  provision  of  broad  surfaces  for  the  at- 
tachment of  muscles,  we  find  the  osseous 
structure  expanded  into  broad,  flat  plates, 
as  is  seen  in  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  the 
scapulee.  Flat  bones  are  composed  of  two 
thin  layers  of  compact  tissue  enclosing  be- 
tween them  a  variable  quantity  of  cancellous 
tissue.  In  the  cranial  bones  these  layers  of 
compact  tissue  are  familiarly  known  as  the 
tables  of  the  skull;  the  outer  table  is  thick 
and  tough;  the  inner  table  is  thinner,  denser, 
and  more  brittle,  and  hence  is  termed  the 
Titreons  table.  The  intervening  cancellous 
tissue  is  called  the  diploe.  The  flat  bones 
are:  the  occipital,  parietal,  trootal,  nasal,  lacri- 
mal, vomer,  scapula,  os  iimominatum,  stenram, 
ribs,  and,  acconling  to  some,  the  patella. 

Irregular  Bones.- — 'l"he  irregular  or  mixed 
bones  are  such  as,  from  their  peculiar  form, 
cannot  be  grouped  under  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding heads.  Their  structure  is  similar  to 
that  of  other  bones,  consisting  of  a  layer  of 
compact  tissue  externally  and  of  spongy, 
cancellous  tissue  within.  The  irregular 
bones  are:  the  vertebra,  sacrum,  cocctz, 
temporal,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  malar,  maxilla, 
mandible,  palate,  turbinated,  and  hjoid. 

Surfaces  of  Bones.— If  the  surface  of 
any  bone  is  examined,  certain    eminences 
and  depressions  are  seen,  to  which  descrip- 
tive anatomists   have   given    the   following 
names. 
These  eminences  and  depressions  are  of 
FiQ.  1— General  vie* of  the  human  akeieioD.     two  kinds:  articular  and  nouarticular.     Well- 
marked  examples  of  articular  eminences  are 
found  in  the  heads  of  the  humerus  and  femur,  and  of  articular  depressions  in  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula  and  the  acetabulum.     Nonarticular  eminences  are 
designated  according  to  their  form.     Thus  a  broad,  rough,  uneven  elevation  is 
called  a  tuberosity;  a  small,  rough  prominence,  a  tubercle;  a  sharp,  slender,  pointed 
eminence,  a  spine;  a  narrow,  rough  elevation,  running  some  way  along  the  surface, 
a  ridge,  line,  or  crest. 
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The  nonarticular  depressions  are  also  of  very  variable  form,  and  are  described 
as  fossae,  grooves,  fnrrowB,  fissuns,  notehoB,  solei,  etc.  These  nonarticular  emi- 
nences and  depressions  serve  to  increase  the  extent  of  surface  for  the  attachment 
of  ligaments  and  muscles,  and  are  usually  well  marked  in  proportion  to  the 
muscularity  of  the  subject;  the  grooves,  fissures,  and  notches  often  transmit 
vessels  and  nerves. 


Fio.  2. — Diaenm  of  the  structure  of  compsFt  bone.     A  smnll  pnrt  of  a  tninsve 

rse  sec-tion  of  <he  shaft  of  n  long 

series  ol  HavetsLiin  aysttms.  each  being  circular  in  outline  and  perforated  by  a 

central  canal.     In  the  tiist  one 

t.  shown  inly  the  .res  ocpupied  by  a  system;  in  the  .e<:ond  is  »en  the  coneen 

ric  ajTsngemant  of  the  lamelle; 

and  in  the  otbeis.  respectively,  canaliruli:  lacunie;  larunie  and  canaliculi;  th 

smells,  only  a  few  of  whfch  are 

reprKsented  us  lodging  lacuna,  though  it  i«  to  be  understood  that  the  lacunie  ai 

■e  in  all  parts.     The  periosteum 

is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  fibrous  layer  and  a  vsscular  layer,  and  to  have  opon 

ts  attached  surface  a,  stratum  ol 

cells.     From  the  fibrous  Uyer  project  inward  the  rivet-like  fibres  of  Sharpey. 

(F.  H.  Gerr^sh.) 

A  prominent  process  projecting  ^m  the  surface  of  a  bone  which  it  has  never 
been  separate  from  or  movable  upon  is  termed  an  apophTaia  (from  d^ii/iaait;, 
an  excrescence);  but  if  such  process  is  developed  as  a  separate  piece  from  the 
rest  of  the  bone,  to  which  it  is  afterward  joined,  it  is  termed  an  epiphysla  (from 
ii^i^uai^,  an  accretion).  The  main  part  of  the  bone,  or  shaft,  which  is  formed 
from  the  primary  centre  of  ossification,  is  termed  the  diaphfaia,  and  is  separated, 
during  growth,  from  the  epiphysis  by  a  layer  of  cartilage,  at  which  growth  in 
length  of  the  bone  takes  place.     Some  bones  are  hollow  and  contain  ainoses. 
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which  are  spaces  for  air.     Oanals,  or  fonmiiu,  are  channels  or  openings  in  bone 
through  which  nerves  or  vessels  pass. 

StniCtun  of  Bone.— Bone  is  a  highly  specialized  form  of  connective  tUsue.  In  reality,  it  is 
white  fibrous  tissue,  calciiied  and  structurally  modified  until  it  becomes  osseous  tissue.  Bone 
K  not  simply  a  crude  mass  resulting  from  the  calciiication  of  cartilage  or  fibrous  tissue;  it  is  a. 
distinct  tissue,  of  &  definite  structure,  the  constituent  parts  of  which  are  arranged  symmetrically. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  bone:  denae  or  compact  bone  (subslanlia  cirmpbcta),  and  can- 
ceUoQH,  loosa,  or  ipongy  bone  (subsianiia  cponjiosa). 

Oompact  bone  is  dense,  and  is  always  found  upon  the  exterior  of  the  bony  tissue.  Ei'vn  this 
, apparently  compact  tissue  is  porous;  it  differs  from  cancellous  bone  in  its  greater  density  and  in 
the  arran^ment  of  its  osseous  substance  into  lamelh^.  It 
forms  practically  the  entire  shafts  of  tbe  bng  bones  and 
constitutes  the  outer  portion  of  their  extremities  and  of  the 
short,  flat,  and  irregular  bones.  With  (he  exception  of 
enamel  and  dentin  it  represents  the  hardest  substance  of  the 
body,  is  tough  and  elastic,  and  much  force  is  required  to 
break  it.  Compact  bone  consists  of  an  outer  membrane, 
the  periosteimi,  internal  to  whicb  is  seen  the  oaMons 
tusae. 

The  periostenm  (Fig.  2)  is  a  fibrous  membrane  adhering 
to  the  surface  of  the  bone  in  nearly  every  part  except  at  the 
cartilage-covered  extremities.      When  strong  tendons  or 
ligaments  are  attached  to  the  bone,  the  periosteum  is  incor- 
porated with  them.     By  means  of  the  periosteum  many 
vesseb  reach  and  enter  the  hard  bone  through  Volkmann  s 
canals.    This  is  shown  by  stripping  the  periosteum  from 
the  surface  of  livine  bone,  when  small  bleeding  points  are 
seen,  each  of  which  marks  the  entrance  of  a  ves.sel  from 
the  periosteum.     It  thus  becomes  obvious  that  (he  loosen- 
ing of  the  periosteum,  by  depriving  a  portion  of  the  bone 
of  Its  nourishment,  may  produce  necrosis.    The  membrane 
is  firmly  attached  to  tHe  Done  by  trabecule  of  fibrous  tissue, 
Sharper's  fibras  (Fig.  3),  which  penetrate  the  bone  at  right  angles  to  its  surface,  and  carry 
bloodvessels.     They  do  not  directly  enter  the  Haversian  systems,  but  onlv  the  circumferential 
and  intermediate  lamelln— parts  that  are  formed  by  periosteal  action.     Prolongations  from  some 
of  these  vessels  reach  the  Haversian  canals,  and  even  the  bone  marrow.    In  the  extremities  of 


Tta.  ^.— Transvera*  »i-tion  of  compart  tissue  of  bone.     Magnified  about  150  diametera,     (Sharpey.l 

a  lone  bone,  vessels  from  the  periosteum  penetrate  the  layer  of  compact  bone  and  reach  the 
cancellous  tissue.  In  the  newborn  and  in  the  young  the  periosteum  is  composed  of  three 
lavers:  an  outer  or  fibrous  layer,  containing  some  bloodvessels,  and  composed  of  bundles  of 
w}iite  fibrous  tissue;  a  middle  or  flbroelaitic  layei,  containing  some  bloodvessels,  fibrous 
tissue,  and  much  elastic  tissue;  and  an  inner  or  osteogenetic  larer,  which  is  very  vascular  and 
L-ells,  which  are  converted  into  osteoblasts  or  bone-forming  cells. 
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Ttuuvers*  Section  of  Compact  Bod«  (Fig.  4).— The  oaMons  tiasn*  consists  of  cells, 
wUobluta.  and  intercsUolftr  BUbatuice  arranged  in  Umellas.  In  the  osseous  tissue  are 
found  Havarsiui  arfltema,  Ucmue,  cuuUicnli,  ai^  osUoblasts.  In  the  middle  of  long  bones 
b  a  space,  the  mutow  cavity,  containing  the  marrow. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  kmellffi:  (I)  The  poriOBt«al,  peripheral,  circtunferential,  or 
external;  (2)  the  Haveniui,  or  concentric;  (3)  the  interatitial,  ground,  or  intennediate; 
and  (4)  the  peiineduUary,  or  intemaL  The  periosteal  tamellK  are  sometimes  called  primary, 
as  they  are  the  first  to  appear,  and  are  formed  by  the  direct  transformation  of  the  inner  layer 
of  the  periosteum  into  bone.  In  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  there  are  several  layers  of  periosteal 
lamellte,  but  no  one  layer  is  extensive  enouj^  to  surround  the  bone  completely.  Lacimn^  and 
canaliculi  are  present. 

In  the  outer  surface  of  the  layer  of  periosteal  lamellee  depressions  exist  that  are  known  as 
HowBblp's  toreoLn,  or  lacmue.    These  depressions  are  made  by  large  cells,  called  OBteoclastfl, 
which  destroy  bone.    There  are  no  Haversian  canals  in  this  outer  layer,  but  there  are  some 
channels,  Volkmann's  canals,  that  convey  bloodvessels  into  the  bone  and  run  at  right 
s  to  the  periosteal  surface.    Many  small  arteries  from  the  periosteum  enter  the  periphery 
of  the  shaft  and  of  the  epiphyses 


larffc 


The  Haversian  or  concentric  lamellte 
are  circular  layers  arranged  around  a 
central  space,  or  canal,  known  as  the 
Haversian  canal.  There  is  no  fixed 
number  of  these  layera,  there  being 
usually  from  five  to  ten.  The  layers  of 
each  system  are  parallel  to  one  another, 


CH 


Fig.  e.— Combined  transver«  and  lonailudina]  Hction  of 
Fig,  S.-'Nuclentad  bone  cells  and  their  pro-  compact  bone.      CH.  Lonjitudinal  Haversian  canal  and 

»SKS.  cootAined  in  Ibe  bone  Ibfudc  and  Uieir  anaitomoeing  canals,     o.  CommunicatinE  with  medullaiy 

canaliculi  reepectiveiy.    From  a  section  tbrouah  cavity.     Si,  InWmHHliat*  «yst*nn.     Spt.  CimimferentW 

thevertibraot  an  adult  moiue.     (Klein   and  lamefii.      Spi.  PerimeduUary  lamBllif.      m.   llsteohlnata. 

Noble  Smith,)  (Poirier  and  Charpy.l 

but  the  layersofdifferent  systems  cross  at  various  angles.  Between  these  layers  are  .small,  irreg- 
ular spaces  called  lactmte;  and  extending  radially  out  from  the  lacunw  and" piercing  the  various 
lamellW  are  delicate  canals  known  as  canaticuU,  which  connect  the  lacunfe.  The  lacuna  nearest 
to  the  Haveraan  canal  communicates  with  it  by  means  of  canalieuli:  and  canaliculi  also  com- 
municate with  other  Haversian  systems.  The  Haversian  canal  contains  bloodvessels— iin  artery 
or  a  vein,  orlwth — and  a  nerve.  The  vessel  in  the  canal  is  covered  with  endothelial  cells,  and  the 
canal  itself  is  lined  with  them.  The  space  thus  formed  is  a  lymph  channel,  and  into  these  chan- 
nels the  canaliculi  empty.  Beneath  the  periosteum  and  at  the  periphery  of  the  medullary  cavity 
there  are  lymph  spaces  that  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  canaliculi  of  ihe  Haversian 
systems.  In  each  lacuna  is  a  bone  cell — a  corpuscle  that  almost  fills  the  space,  and  sends  arms, 
or  processes,  out  into  the  canaliculi  (Fig.  5).    This  bone  eel!  is  an  oateoblaat. 

The  interstitial  or  Intermediate  lamelln  occupy  the  spaces  l>etween  the  Haversian  si'stems. 
They  represent  the  remains  of  peripheral  lamellte.  They  are  usually  short  and  very  irregular, 
butpossess  lacunte  and  canaliculi,  which  are  arranged  as  in  the  Haversian  systems. 

The  perimedullary  lamellae  are  irregular  and  few  in  number.  Thev  surround  the  marrow 
cavnty,  and  in  areas  may  be  interrupted.     Lacuna,  canaliculi,  and  osteoblasts  are  |>resenl. 

Lining  the  marrow  carity  surface  of  the  bone  is  a  membrane,  the  endoatenm,  that  resembles 
the  periosteum  in  structure,  but  is  not  quite  so  prominent. 

The  osteoblasts  are  irregular,  flattened,  stellate  masses  of  protoplasm,  pos.sessing  a  niimlier 
of  processes.     The  protoph^  is  granular,  and  each  cell  contains  a  large  and  distinct  iiucIeiiH. 
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Osteoblasts  are  met  with  in  the  deeper  laver  of  the  periosteum,  in  the  endosteum,  and  in  the 
lacunie. 

Longitudinal  Section  of  Compact  Bone  (Fks.  6  and  S).— We  do  not  see  coni^ntric  rings, 
as  in  a  transverse  section,  but  rows  of  locune  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Haversian  canals— and 
these  canals  appear  like  half  tubes  instead  of  circular  spaces.  The  tubes  are  seen  to  branch 
and  communicate,  so  thai  each  separate  Haversian  canal  runs  only  a  short  distance.  In  other 
respects  the  struplure  closely  resembles  that  of  a  transverse  section. 

Oancsllous  bone  is  found  in  the  interior  of  flat  and  irregular  bones,  forming  the  bulk  of  the 
extremitie.'!  of  the  long  bones.  It  consists  of  anastomosing  spicules  of  bone  from  a  meshwork 
for  red  marrow.  The  spicules  ha\-e  a  fibrillar  structure,  and  contain  lacunte  and  canallculi, 
but  no  Haversian  systems. 

In  the  epiphyses  the  spicules  are  placeil,  as  a  rule,  at  rif^l  angles  to  the  planes  of  the  articular 
surface  (the  tines  of  greatest  pressure) ;  these  are  bound  together  by  other  spicules  thai  corresi«nd 
in  direction  to  the  planes  of  the  articulation  (the  lines  of  greatest  tension).  Those  spicules 
Dearer  the  marrow  cavity  are  usually  heavier  ami  stronger. 


^^ 
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Fio.  7. — Celks  of  red  marrow  of  the  KUtnui-pig.     a-d.  Myeloplaaues.     n.  Miimnr  cells  proper. 
1-i-  KrytbroblHstB,  Dome  in  pmcen  of  division.     (SchAfer.) 

Harrow.— There  are  three  varieties:  red,  yellow,  and  mucoid. 

Bed  marrow  (medulla  osfium  rubra)  is  found  in  the  diploS  of  the  cranial  bones,  in  the  cancellous 
(issue  of  the  vertebre,  ribs,  and  sternum,  and  in  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones.  Red  marrow 
contains  much  less  fat  and  is  less  solid  than  yellow  marrow.  It  consists  of  a  delicate  net- 
work of  retiform  connective  tissue,  supporting  a  dense  cai)illary  plexus;  some  fat;  and  numer- 
ous cellular  elements.  Surrounding  iLe  marrow  is  the  endosteum.  The  cellular  elements 
of  red  marrow  (Figs.  7  and  12)  comprise  four  main  groups;  (1)  Mmirow  cells,  or  mfelocTtes, 
which  are  Kranular  protoplasmic  masses,  capable  of  amelx>id  movements,  and  containing  large 
nuclei.  Tbey  are  not  found  in  normal  blood,  but  are  abundant  in  leukemia.  (2)  Small 
nucleated,  reddish  ceils  called  •lythrobUsta  are  found;  they  resemble  the  nucleated  red  cells 
of  the  blood  of  the  embryo;  eventually  by  the  loss  of  their  nuclei  they  become  normal  red 
blood  corpuscles.  (3)  .N'on nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles;  and  (4)  ^ant  cells,  containing  one 
or  more  nuclei — the  osteoclasts — complete  the  cellulaj  elements.  In  addition  there  are  a  large 
number  of  leukocTtes,  or  white  blood  cells,  i.  c,  pol^urlear  rells,  eosiiwphUes,  and  basophiles. 

Tellow  marrow  is  found  in  the  shafts  of  long  bones  of  adults,  and  dilTers  from  the  preceding 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  quantity  of  fat  and  a  oorresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  cellular 
elements. 

Oelatinons  or  mucoid  marrow  is  formed  by  the  absorption  of  the  fat  and  the  cellular 
elements  of  yellow  marrow,  and  by  the  serous  infiltration  of  the  intercellular  substance.  It  is 
produced  by  star\'ation,  old  age,  and  certain  pathological  conditions.  Neither  j-ellow  nor 
mucoid  marrow  are  blood-cell  forming  in  function. 

Bloodvessels  of  Bone. — .Small  arterice  derived  from  the  periosteum  enter  Volkmami'a  canals 
and  pass  to  the  Haversian  canals  and  ultimately  to  the  marrow,  TTie  cancellous  tissue  is  sup- 
plied by  fewer  but  larger  vessels,  which  are  deri^■ed  from  the  periosteum,  and  which  often  pene- 
trate the  covering  of  the  compact  bone  and  ramify  in  the  cavities  of  the  spongy  tissue. 

The  marrow  is  supplied  nv  a  large  arterj'  (sometimes  more  than  one)  called  the  nutrient 
artery.  It  enters  the  bone  by  the  nutrient  foramen,  which  is  usually  near  the  centre  of  the 
shaft,  runs  in  an  oblique  canal  through  the  comjiact  substance,  giving  off  branches  to  this 
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structure,  and  entering  the  medullary  caviiv,  sends  branches  toward  the  extremiiies,  thus 
forming  capillary  plexuses  in  the  marrow,  'fhese  branches  communicate  with  branches  from 
the  periosteal  vessels.  The  walls  of  the  \-essels  are  very  thin;  the  venous  blood  enters  the 
sfufxs  of  the  red  marrow,  and  the  current  becomea  extremely  slow.  Small  veins  collect  the 
venous  blood  and  emerge  from  the  bone. 


Fio.  8. — From  ■  ground  lonaitudintil  section  through  the  diaphyaig  o[  the  humiui  ulna.     All  cnnels  are  filled 
with  picrdknt.  which  is  here  black.     Havenian  canaU  are  rut  longitudlaally.     X90.     (Siymonowici.) 

VeiiiB  emerge  from  the  long  hones  in  three  places:     (1 )  One  or  two  large  veins  accompany 
ry.     (2)  Numerous  veins  emerge  at  the  articular  extremities,     (3)  Many  small 


e  from  compact  substance.  The  latter  two  classes  do  not  accompany 
The  veins  in  Ute  marrow  and  in  the  bone  are  devoid  of  valves^  but  immediatelv  after 
emer^ng  from  the  bone  they  have  numerous  valves.  In  the  flat  cranial  bones  the  veins  are 
numerous  and  large. 

The  l3niq>lifttica  are  chiefly  periosteal;  but  some  have  been  demonstrated  as  entering  the  bone, 
along  with  the  vessels,  and  running  in  the  Haversian  canals. 

Herrei,  medullated  (myelinic)  and  nonmedullated  (amyelitiic),  are  fouixl  in  bone.  Thev  are 
distributed  freely  to  the  periosteum,  and  some  of  the  fibres  terminate  in  this  structure  as  Pacmian 
corpuscles.  Nerves  accompany  the  nutrient  arteries  into  the  interior  of  the  bone,  and  also  reach 
the  marrow  from  the  periosteum  by  way  of  Volkmann's  canals  and  the  Haversian  canals.  They 
certajnly  supply  the  arterial  coats  and  possibly  ramify  about  the  osteoblasts.  Nerves  are  most 
numerous  in  the  articular  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  in  the  I'ertebne,  and  the  large  flat  bones. 

Ohemical  Composition  ol  Bone. — Bone  consists  of  about  M  per  cent,  of  animal  (ocjnntc) 
and  about  36  per  cent,  of  earlky  (inorganic)  substance  intimately  combined. 

The  animal  part  may  be  obtained  by  immersing  the  bone  for  a  considerable  time  in  dilute 
mineral  acid,  after  which  process  the  bone  comes  out  exactly  the  same  shape  as  before,  but  per- 
fectly flexible,  so  that  a  long  bone  (one  of  the  ribs,  for  example)  can  easily  be  tied  into  a  knot. 
If  now  a  transverse  section  is  made,  the  same  general  arrangement  of  the  Haversian  canals. 
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lamellte,  lacunie,  and  conaliculi  is  seen,  though  not  so  plainly  as  in  the  ordinary  section.  I'he 
animal  basis  is  largely  composed  of  OBaeln,  or  tat  coIUgen.  When  boiled  with  waier,  es|)ecially 
under  pressure,  fat  collagen  is  almost  entirely  resolved  into  gelatin. 

The  earthy  part  may  be  obtained  bv  cal(?ituition,  in  which  process  the  animal  matter  is  com- 
pletely burned  out.  The  bone  will  stiU  retain  its  original  form,  but  it  will  be  white  and  brittle, 
wil!  have  lost  about  one-third  of  its  original  weight,  and  will  cnimble  upon  the  slightest  pressure. 
The  earthy  matter  confers  on  bone  its  hardness  and  rigidity,  and  the  animal  matter  ii-s  tenacity. 
The  mineral  matter  consists  chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate,  forming  about  t»-o-thirds  of  the 
weiriit  of  bone. 

WSiflMtloB  aad  Growth  of  Bone.— For  the  early  development  of  the  skeleton  the 
reader  is  referred  to  text-books  on  embryology.  Embryonic  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  meso- 
blast  develop  membrane.  Membrane  may  become 
bone  directly  or  cartilage  may  be  depo.sited,  which 
cartilage  hy  the  process  of  ossification  is  changed  into 
bone.  The  tissue  which  is  eventually  to  Ijeoome  bone 
contains  cellular  elements  which  evolve  into  oiteo- 
bluta,  or  bone-forming  cells.  Osteoblasts  exist  in  the 
comiective  tissues  which  become  bone  bv  inlramem- 
branous  ossification,  and  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
(issue  called  perichondrium  which  invests  cartilage 
and  which  becomes  the  osteogenetic  la\-er  of  (he  peri- 
osteum. In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  fetal  skeleton 
some  bones  are  precedeil  by  membrane  (jmrietal  bcfnes, 
frontal  bone,  upper  part  of  tabular  portion  of  occipital 
bone,  most  of  the  bones  of  the  face},  and  other.s  are  pre- 
ceded by  rods  of  cartilajje  (the  lonp  bones),  two  kinds 
of  ossification  are  descnbed  ~  viz.,  the  iatramunbra- 
noiu  and  the  istncartilagtDOus. 

Intmnembranous  Ossificatioii.— In  the  case  of 
bones  which  are  develo|>ed  in  membrane  no  cnrtilap- 
Fio.  9.— Schemaiip  dinTram.  Bhowrnn  epi-  'wvia  mouk]  precedes  the  appearance  of  thp  lx>ne  tissue^ 
physis  and  di(iptwsi«  w"*  lin^  of  ossifination.  The  membrane,  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  future 
lo*'ne^S'pSraHoo  ^r^^^e  o^'^'dfSi  '>""«-  "insists  of  white,  fibrous  connective  tissue,  and 
tion.  m.  Cartilage.  (Poirier  and  Oiarpy.)  ultimately  forras  the  periosteum.  At  this  stoge  it  is  seen 
to  be  composed  of  fibres  and  granular  ceils  in  a  matrix. 
The  outer  portion  is  more  fibrous,  while  internally  the  cells  or  osteoblasts  predominate;  (he  whole 
ti.ssue  is  c]uite  vascular,  kt  the  outset  of  the  process  of  bone  formation  a  little  network  of  bony 
spicules  is  first  noticed  radiating  from  the  pomt  or  centre  of  ossification.     When  these  rays  of 
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growing  bone  are  examined  with  a  microscope  they  are  found  to  consist  at  their  pro«  irii:  |MJint 
of  8  network  of  fine,  clear. fibres  and  granular  corpuscles,  with  an  intervening  ground  substance 
(Fig.  iO).     The  fibres  are  termed  Mt«ogen«tic  fibres,  and  are  made  up  of  fine  fibrils  differing 
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little  from  from  those  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  Like  them,  they  are  probably  deposited  in  the  mairiK 
through  the  influence  of  the  cells — in  this  cose  the  osteoblasts.  The  osteogenetic  fibres  soon 
assume  a  dark  and  ^nular  appearance  from  the  depo»tion  of  calcareous  granules  in  the  fibres 
and  in  the  intervening  matrix,  and  as  they  calcify  they  are  found  to  enclose  some  of  the  granular 
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corpusclea,  or  osteoblasts.  By  the  fusionof  the  calcareous  granules  the  bony  tissueagain  a) 
a  more  transparent  appearance,  but  the  fibres  are  no  longer  so  distinctly  seen.  The  involved 
osteoblasts  form  the  corpuscles  of  the  future  bone,  the  spaces  in  which  they  are  enclosed  con- 
sfilutiiif;  the  lacunie.  As  the  osteo^etic  fibres  grow  out  to  the  periphery  they  continue  to 
ossify  and  give  rise  to  fresh  bone  spicules.     Thus,  a  network  of  bone  is  formed,  the  meshes  of 


Fio,    12. — Section  through  thE  rtd  bone  mnrrow  of  a  rabbit,       Bionrii'a  stain.       X  fi40.       A.  MyflocytM. 
B.    Ekwinophila.     C.  NucleBtnl  red  blood  corpiuclea.     D.  Giant  nils.     E.  HyelocyW.     (Siymonowici.) 

which  contain  the  bloodvessels  and  a  delicate  connective  tissue  crowded  with  osteoblasts.  The 
bony  trabeculte  thicken  by  the  addition  of  fresh  layers  of  bone  formed  by  the  osteoblasts  on  their 
surfaoe,  and  the  meshes  are  correspondingly  encroached  upon.  Subsequently  succes.sive  layers 
of  bony  tissue  are  deposited  under  the  periosteum  and  around  the  larjjer  vascular  channels, 
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which  become  the  Haveraian  canals,  so  thai  the  bone  increases  much  in  thickness.  The  process 
spreads  laterally  to  the  region  of  the  future  suture,  and  here  between  the  various  bones  a  la\-er 
of  fibrous  tissue,  the  cambium  larer,  is  maintained  until  the  full  size  of  ihc  bone  is  reached. 
The  cambium  layer  then  ossifies  and  the  bone  ceases  to  grow  at  its  edges. 

IntTftCartUaglllOllS  Oasificatioil.-  -Just  before  ossification  b^ns  ihe  bone  is  entirely  carti- 
laginous, and  in  the  long  bone,  which  may  l>e  taken  as  an  example,  the  process  commences  in 
the  centre  and  proceeds  toward  the  exlreniities,  which  for  some  lime  remain  cartilo^nous. 
Subsequently  a  similar  process  commences  in  one  or  uiore  places  in  those  extremities  and 
gradually  ossifies  them.  The  extremilies  do  not,  however,  become  joined  to  the  shaft  by  )>ony 
tissue  until  growth  has  ceased,  but  are  attached  to  it  by  a  layer  of  cartilaginous  tissue  termed  the 
epiplifBeal  cutilage. 

The  first  step  (proliffraiion)  in  the  ossification  of  the  cartilage  is  that  the  cartilage  cclb,  at  ihe 
point  where  ossification  is  commencing  and  which  is  termed  a  ceutr*  ot  OBEi&cation,  multiply, 
enlarge,  and  arrange  themselves  in  rows  (Fig.  11).    The  matrix  in  which  they  are  embedded 


increases  in  quantity,  so  that  the  (wUs  become  further  separated  from  each  other.  A  deposit 
ot  calcareous  material  {raUnfieation)  now  takes  place  in  this  matrix,  between  the  rows  of  cells, 
so  that  they  become  se)>araie(l  from  each  other  by  longitudinal  columns  of  calcified  roairbi. 
These  columns  are  connected  to  one  another  by  transverse  bars  of  calcareous  substance,  and 
present  a  granular  and  Opaque  appearance.  In  the  calcareous  areas  the  cartilage  cells  repro- 
duce so  rapidly  that  a  number  of  cells  are  seen  in  each  large  lacuna,  or  S))ace,  which  is  called  a 
ptimuy  areola.  This  process  is  succeeded  by  destruction  of  some  of  the  columns  between  the 
smaller  spaces,  forming  thus  a  fewer  number  of  lat^r  spaces,  the  secontlary  araokB.  Some  of 
the  cells  within  the  areolie  disappear,  others  become  osteoblasts,  which  apply  themselves  to  the 
columns  and  secrete  a  thin  veneer  of  osseous  tissue  upon  the  calcareous  mailer;  still  others 
ot  these  cells  become  osteoclasts. 

At  the  same  lime  that  this  process  is  going  on  in  the  centre  of  the  solid  bar  of  cartilage  of 
which  the  telal  bone  consists,  certain  changes  are  taking  place  on  its  surface.  TTiis  is  covered 
by  a  very  vascular  membrane,  the  perichondrinm,  enlirelv  similar  to  the  embryonic  connective 
tissue  already  descril)ed  as  constituting  the  basis  of  membrane  bone,  on  the  inner  or  cartilage 
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surface  of  which  the  cells  bfcooie  OBteobUsta,  or  bone-forming  cells.    By  the  agency  of  these 
<^«Usa  thin  la^-er  of  bony  tissue  is  being  formed  between  the  outer  membrane,  now  the  p«rioat«iim, 
and  the  cartilage  by  the  inltamembranaus  mode  of  ossification  just  described;  this  constitutes 
the  first  periosteal  lamella.     These  two  processes  so  on  simuitaDeously.     The  second  slage 
\m.teulanzaiion)  consists  in  the  prolon^lion  into  the  cartitac^  of  processes  of  the  deeper  or 
osteogenetic  layer  of  the  periosteum,  these  processes  consisting  of  bloodvessels  and  cells — 
MtAObtuts,  or  bon«  formars,  and  osteoclatta,  or  bone  destroyera.    The  latter  are  similar  to 
the  giant  cells  (myeloplaques)  found   in  marrow,  and  they  excavate  passages  through  the  new- 
formed  bony  layer  by  absorption,  and  pass  through  it  into  the  areola.     Wherever  these  processes 
come  in  contact  with  the  calcified  walls  of  the  primary  areolte  they  absorb  it,  and  thus  cause  a 
fusion  of  the  original  cavities  and  assist  in  the  formation  of  larger  spaces,  which  are  termed  the 
svcondmry  wetdn  (Sharpey),  or  msdnlUry  apacas.    These  secondary  spaces  become  filled  with 
embryonic  marrow,  consisting  of  osteoblasts,  vessels,  a  few  leuitocytes,  and  a  few  myelocytes. 
The  first  periosteal  lamella  is  rapidly  followed  by  the  formalion  of  others  of  the  same  nature, 
the  osteohlajtts  secreting  the  lamella-  remaining  between  the  successive  layers  with  their  pro- 
cesses passing  from  one  to  the  other.    The  spaces  occupied  by  these  cells  are  the  iMtiiue  and  the 
small  channels  occupied  by  the  processes  ore  the  canalicuU.     A  iteiiosteal  lamella  is  not  smooth 
and  r«ular  and  does  not  extend  compietelv  around  the  de\e!i>ping  bone,  but  meets  others 
that  aid  iu  completing  the  circle.     The  irregutatitjes  are  due  to  projecting  processes  of  bone  that 
meet  others  and  enclose  small,  irregu- 
lar, longitudinal  canals,  which  contain 
vessels  and  primitive  marrow,  and 
are  the  primitiT«  HavorBian  canala. 
These  are  also  seen  at  the  iuni 
of  thelamellte  (Fig.  13).    The. 
clasts  of  the  primitive  marrow  apply 
themselves  to  the  walk  of  the  canals 
and  absorb  the  osseous  tissue  imtil  a 
comparatively    laree    and    r^ular 
canal  is  formed,  and  within  this  canal 
the    osteoblasts    secrete    successive 
concentric   layers  of  hone  until  a 
small  central   canal   alone   remains 
which  contains  a  little  marrow  and      3 
ihe  vessels.     This  canai  is  the  true 
Havsreian  canai.      The  concentric 
lamelhe  are  the  Haversian  lamelhe, 
between  which  the  osteoblasts  remain 
in  their  lacniue  and  radiating  can- 

alicoU.  The  remains  of  the  peri-  thi?l^V'^'S?d!''^'™y'^p'{f'wlfi'Z'o"ibof"uS'l^SS^ 
osteal  lamellffi  between  the  Haversian  b.  LByen  of  wtfaMiul^.  r.  The  la(t«r  in  Iraiuilion  to  bone  cor^ 
svstems    constitute    the    intarBtitial      P*^'"-     lAfter  Gegenbauer.) 

lain«llaB(Pig.  6).    Within  the  centre 

of  the  rod  of  developing  bone  the  osteoclasts  meanwhile  destroy  the  traheculte  of  calcific 
material  covere<l  by  osseous  tissue,  and  thus  is  formed  one  common  cavity — the  beffittmng 
(/  Ihf  TOfduUary  cavity.  The  marrow  then  forms  one  common  mass  in  the  centre  of  the  bone, 
and  the  surrounding  fibrous  tissue  becomes  a  second  periosteum,  or  endoataiim,  which  sur- 
■■'■"'  '  ■3  incomplete  lamelhe,  thus  bounding  the  marrow  cavity  a      ' 


I 


perimednllai7  UntBlla.     All  of  the  above  osseous  tissue  is  merely  temporary  in  (he  growth  of 

■   "       ■"         '  ^y'"  '"      ' 


the  bone  thickness.  As  can  now  he  readily  seen,  the  long  bones  increase  evenly  in  thickness  by 
the  periosteal  method,  while  increase  in  length  is  due  entirely  to  the  intracartila^nous  method. 
Such  are  the  changes  which  may  be  observed  at  one  particular  point,  the  centre  of  ossification. 
While  they  have  httn  going  on  here  a  similar  process  has  been  set  up  in  the  surrounding  parts 
and  has  been  gradually  prm^eeding  toward  the  ends  of  the  shaft,  so  that  in  the  ossifying  l>one 
all  the  changes  described  above  may  be  seen  in  different  parts,  from  the  true  bone  in  the  centre 
of  the  shaft  to  the  hyaline  cartilage  at  the  extremities.  The  bone  thus  formed  differs  from  the 
bone  of  the  aduh  in  being  more  sponfQ'  and  less  regularly  lamellated. 

As  more  and  more  bone  is  removed  by  this  process  of  absorption  from  the  interior  of  the  bone 
to  form  the  medullary  canal,  so  more  and  more  bone  is  deposited  on  the  exterior  by  the  peri- 
osteum, until  at  length  the  t>one  has  attained  the  shape  and  size  which  it  is  destinecl  to  retain 
dtn^'ng  adult  life.  As  the  ossification  of  the  cartilaginous  shaft  extends  toward  the  articular 
ends  It  cflrries  with  it,  as  it  were,  a  layer  of  cartilage,  or  the  cartilage  grows  as  it  ossifies,  and  thus 
the  bone  is  increased  in  length.  During  this  period  of  growth  the  articular  end,  or  efnpkyfif, 
remains  for  some  time  entirely  cartilaginous;  then  a  bony  centre  appears  in  it,  and  it  undergoes 
the  same  process  of  intracarlilaginous  ossification;  the  cancellous  bone  of  the  extremities  of  the 
processes  of  the  bones  is  never  completely  removed  to  form  a  single  marrow  cavity,  but  the 
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spaces  become  somewhat  enlarged  as  the  bones  grow.  The  epiphyses  remain  separated  from  the 
snaft  by  a  narrow  cartilaginous  (cambium)  layer  for  a  definite  time  (Fig.  9).  This  layer  ulti- 
mately ossifies,  the  distinction  between  shaft  and  epiphysis  is  obliterated,  and  the  bone  assumes 
its  completed  form  and  shape.  The  same  remarks  also  apply  to  the  processes  of  bone  which  are 
separately  ossified,  such  as  the  trochanter  of  the  femur.  The  bones,  having  been  formed,  con- 
tinue to  grow  until  the  body  has  acquired  its  full  stature. 

The  number  of  ossific  centres  varies  in  different  bones.  In  most  of  the  short  bones  ossification 
commences  at  a  single  point  in  the  centre,  and  proceeds  toward  the  circumference.  In  the  long 
bones  there  is  a  central  point  of  ossification  for  the  shaft  or  diaphysis;  and  one  or  more  for  each 
extremity,  the  epiphysis.  That  for  the  shaft  is  the  first  to  appear.  The  union  of  the  epiphyses 
with  the  shaft  takes  place  in  the  reverse  order  to  that  in  wnich  their  ossification  began,  with 
the  exception  of  the  nbula,  and  appears  to  be  regulated  by  the  direction  of  the  nutrient  artery 
of  the  bone.  Thus,  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  forearm  are  directed  toward 
the  elbow,  and  the  epiphyses  of  the  bones  forming  this  joint  become  united  to  the  shaft  before 
those  at  the  shoulder  ana  wrist.  In  the  lower  limb,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nutrient  arteries 
pass  in  a  direction  from  the  knee;  that  is,  upward  in  the  femur,  downward  in  the  tibia  and  fibula; 
and  in  them  it  is  observed  that  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  femur  and  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula  become  first  united  to  the  shaft. 

Where  there  is  only  one  epiphysis,  the  nutrient  artery  is  directed  toward  that  end  of  the  bone 
where  there  is  no  additional  centre,  as  toward  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  toward  the  distal 
end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  great  toe,  and  toward  the  proximal  end  of  the  other 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones. 

Besides  these  epiphyses  for  the  articular  ends,  there  are  others  for  projecting  parts  or  processes, 
which  are  formed  separately  from  the  bulk  of  the  l)one.  For  an  account  of  these  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  description  of  the  individual  bones  in  the  sequel. 

A  knowledge  of  the  exact  periods  when  the  epiphyses  become  joined  to  the  shaft  is  often 
of  great  importance  in  medicolegal  inquiries.  It  also  aids  the  surgeon  in  the  diagnosis  of 
many  of  the  injuries  to  which  the  joints  are  liable;  for  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  on  the 
application  of  severe  force  to  a  joint  the  epiphysis  becomes  separated  from  the  shaft,  and  such 
an  injury  may  be  mistaken  for  a  fracture  or  dislocation. 

Applied  Anatomy. — It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  bones  increase  first  in  length  by  ossi- 
fication continuing  to  extend  in  the  epiphyseal  cartilage,  which  goes  on  growing  in  advance  of 
the  ossifying  process;  and  secondly  in  circumference  by  deposition  of  new  bone  from  the  deeper 
layer  of  the  periosteum.  A  thorough  realization  of  these  facts  is  essential  to  the  student,  when 
he  comes  to  consider  the  various  pathological  changes  which  affect  bone.  Anything  which  inter- 
feres with  the  growth  at  the  epiphyseal  line  will  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the  length  w'hich  the  bone 
should  attain  in  adult  life,  and  similarly  anything  which  interferes  wnth  the  growth  from  the 
deeper  layer  of  the  periosteum  will  result  in  a  disproportion  in  the  thickness  of  the  bone.  Thus, 
separation  of  the  epiphyses,  septic  or  tuberculous  disease  about  the  epiphyseal  line,  and  excisions 
involving  the  epiphyseal  line,  will  result  in  varying  amounts  of  shortening  of  the  bone,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  opposite  side;  whereas  se})aration  or  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  periosteum 
results  in  defective  growth  in  circumference. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  a  careful  study  of  osseous  development  is  of  the  very  greatest  utility 
in  the  jjroper  understanding  of  bone  disease;  and,  moreover,  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  blood  supply  of  a  long  bone  has  many  important  bearings.  The  outer  portion  of  the  compact 
tissue  being  supplied  by  periosteal  vessels,  which  reach  the  bone  through  muscle  attachments, 
it  follows  that  where  the  muscles  or  muscle  attachments  are  well  developed,  and  therefore  amply 
supplied  with  blood,  the  periosteum  will  also  be  well  nourished  and  the  bones  pro|)ortionately 
well  developed  in  girth;  this  is  well  seen  in  strong,  muscular  men  with  well-marked  ridges  on 
the  bones.  Conversely,  if  the  muscle  development  be  poor,  the  bones  are  correspondingly 
thin  and  light,  and  if  from  any  cause  a  limb  has  been  paralyzed  from  early  childhood,  all  of  the 
bones  of  that  extremity  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  thinness — that  is  to  say,  the  i)eriosteal 
blood  supply  has  been  insufficient  to  nourish  that  membrane,  and  consequently  very  little  new 
osseous  tissue  has  been  added  to  the  bones  from  the  outside. 

The  best  example  of  this  condition  is  seen  in  connection  with  the  disease  known  as  infantile 
paralysis,  where  a  limb  becomes  paralyzed  at  a  very  early  period  of  childhood,  where  the  muscles 
necome  flaccid  and  atonic,  and  where  the  blood  supply  is  in  consequence  very  greatly  diminished. 
In  such  cases,  although  the  limb  does  continue  to  grow  in  length  from  the  epiphyseal  lines,  its 
length  is  considerably  less  than  on  the  normal  side,  as  a  result  of  the  imperfect  nutrition;  but  the 
most  striking  feature  about  all  the  long  bones  of  the  limb  is  their  remarkable  tenuity,  little  or 
no  addition  having  been  made  to  their  diameters. 

In  cases  where  the  periosteum  has  been  separated  from  the  compact  tissue  by  extensive 
injury  or  inflammatory  exudation,  necrosis  or  death  of  the  underlying  portion  of  bone  takes 
place,  due  to  interference  with  the  blood  supply,  and  the  dead  portion  or  sequestrum  has  to  be 
subsequently  separated  and  cast  off. 

Cases,  however,  occur  in  which  the  inflammatory  process  affects  the  wh(Je  oi  a  great  portion 
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^  ^^^**P^y.^^  ^^  *  ^^^  bone,  and  here  extensive  necrosis  of  the  affected  portion  takes  place, 

and  the  condition  goes  by  the  name  of  acvie  infective  peruMttiiis.    Where  thb  occurs  the  shaft  of 

the  bone  dies  very  rapidly,  especially  if  the  singly  nutnent  artery  be  thrombosed  at  the  same  time. 

The  pus  which  has  formed  beneath  the  periosteum  is  set  free  by  timely  excision,  or  burrows  to 

the  surface;  the  periosteum  then  falls  back  on  the  necrosed  diaphysis  and  rapidly  forms  a  layer 

of  new  periosteal  bone,  surrounding  the  sequestrum.     This  layer  is  called  the  involiurum 

and  the  openings  in  it  through  which  the  pus  escapes  the  cloacce.     When  the  inflammatory 

process  aifects  mainly  the  medullary  canal,  tne  condition  is  spoken  of  as  osteomyelitis ,  and  the 

two  conditions  very  frequentlv  co-exist,  and  then  go  by  the  name  of  ncute  infective  necrosis  of 

bone  or  acute  diankysUis.     Wlien  the  medullary  cavity  is  filled  with  pus,  septic  thrombosis  of 

the  veins  in  the  Haversian  canals  takes  place,  and  there  is  a  very  great  danger  of  septic  emboli 

being  separated  and  carried  into  the  general  circulation,  thus  setting  up  a  fatal  pyemia.    In 

fact,  pyemia  is  more  frequently  due  to  septic  bone  conditions  than  to  any  other  cause. 

In  the  preantiseptic  days  pyemia  frequently  resulted  from  amputations,  when  the  medullary 
canal  of  a  long  bone  was  opened  by  the  saw  cut.  Osteomyelitis  ensued,  and  if  the  patient  sur- 
vived, a  tubular  sequestrum  of  the  divided  shaft  subsequently  separated. 

A  proper  understanding  of  the  epiphyses  is  of  the  utmost  possible  importance  to  the  student, 
and  greatly  simplifies  manv  of  the  problems  in  the  pathology  of  bone  disease. 

S{>eaking  generally,  the  long  bones  have  at  either  end  an  epiphysis  from  the  cartilage  of  which 
growth  occurs,  and  hence  the  shaft  of  the  bone  increases  in  length  at  both  ends.  In  every  case, 
however,  one  epiphysis  is  the  more  active,  and  also  continues  in  its  activity  for  a  longer  time. 
This  actively  growing  epiphysis  is  always  the  one  from  which  the  nutrient  foramen  in  the  diaphy- 
sis is  directed,  and  it  umtes  to  the  shaft  at  a  later  date.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  increase 
in  length  of  a  long  bone  is  largely  dependent  on  the  epiphysis,  and  hence  anything  which  inter- 
feres with  the  growth  from  this  epipnyseal  line  at  any  time  prior  to  the  union  of  the  epiphysis 
with  the  shaft  must  result  in  a  cessation  of  growth  in  length  of  that  bone.  Thus,  when  dealing 
with  disease  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  actively  growing  epiphysis  very  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  excise  or  destroy  its  line  of  union  w^ith  the  shaft.  These  epiphyses  are  particularly 
prone  to  become  the  seat  of  tuberculous  disease,  which  especially  tends  to  attack  the  soft,  highly 
vascular  cancellous  tissue. 

Again,  the  actively  growing  epiphyseal  line  is  the  portion  of  a  long  bone  which  is  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  affected  by  tumor  growth  in  bone,  whether  it  be  innocent  or  malignant,  the 
former  (viz.,  osteoma)  usually  appearing  about  puberty,  and  the  latter  (viz.,  sarcoma)  usually 
toward  the  end  of  the  active  perioa  of  epiphyseal  growth. 

Epiphyseal  growth,  moreover,  has  to  be  considered  by  the  surgeon  when  he  is  about  to  ampu- 
tate in  a  child.  If  the  amputation  is  being  performed  through  a  bone,  the  actively  growing 
epiphysis  of  which  is  at  the  upper  end,  and  which  will  continue  to  grow  for  many  years  (t.  e., 
humerus  and  tibia),  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  this  and  to  cut  the  flaps  long;  as 
otherwise,  owing  to  continued  growth,  the  sawed  end  of  the  bone  will  ultimately  project  through 
the  stump,  and  a  condition  known  as  **  conical  stump'*  will  result.  This  requires  removal  of  a 
further  portion  of  the  bone. 

An  inflammatory  condition  termed  acute  epiphysitis  also  occurs,  although  it  is  not  so  frequent 
as  the  acute  infective  conditions  of  the  diaphysis,  owing  to  the  freer  blood  supply  of  the  epiphysis; 
in  late  years  it  has  been  shown  that  acute  epiphysitis  in  children  is  very  frequently  the  result  of 
a  pneumococcal  infection,  and  it  may  pass  on  to  complete  separation  of  the  epiphysis.      In  this 
connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  the  epipnyseal  lines  lie  entirely  within  the  capsules 
of  their  corresponding  joints,  in  other  cases  entirely  without  the  capsules;  and  it  must  lollow 
that  in  the  former  case  epiphyseal  disease,  acute  or  chronic,  becomes,  ipso  facto,  practically 
synonymous  with  disease  of  that  joint.    The  best  examples  of  intracapsular  epiphyses  are  those 
of  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  the  vast  majority  of  all  cases  of 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip  starts  as  a  tuberculous  epiphysitis  about  the  intracapsular 
epiphyseal  line  of  the  femur;  again,  cases  of  acute  septic  arthritis  of  the  shoulder-  or  hip-joint 
generally  have  their  origins  in  these  intracapsular  epiphyseal  lines,  and  often  result  in  separa- 
tion of  the  affected  epiphysis.    The  other  class,  or  extracapsular  epiphysitis,  when  diseased,  do 
not  tend  to  involve  the  neighboring  joint  so  readily;  and  it  should  be  the  surgeon's  duty  to  keep 
the  disease  from  involving  the  joint.     For  example,  the  trochanteric  epiphysis  of  the  femur  is 
extracapsular  as  regards  the  hip-joint,  and  the  epiphyseal  line  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  is  well 
below  the  level  of  the  knee-joint,  and  should  a  chronic  tuberculous  abscess  form  in  the  latter 
situation,  it  should  be  attacked  from  the  outside  before  it  has  time  to  spread  up  and  involve  the 
cartilage  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.     It  is,  therefore,  of  great  surgical  interest  to  note  in  every  case 
the  relations  w^hich  the  various  epiphyseal  lines  bear  to  their  respective  joint  capsules. 

A  knowledge  of  the  exact  periods  when  the  epiphyses  become  joined  to  the  shaft  is  often  of 
great  importance  in  medicolegal  inquiries.  It  also  aids  the  surgeon  in  the  diagnosis  of  many 
of  the  injuries  to  which  the  joints  are  liable;  for  it  not  infrequently  happens,  on  the  application 
of  severe  force  to  a  joint,  that  the  epiphvsis  becomes  separated  from  the  shaft,  and  such  injuries 
mav  be  nnistaken  for  fracture  or  dislocation. 
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THE  VERTEBRAL  OR  SPINAL  COLUMN,  OR  THE  SPINE 

(OOLUMNA  VERTEBRALIS). 

The  vertel^al  colomn  is  a  flexuous  and  flexible  column  formed  of  a  series  of 
bones  called  vertebrsB. 

The  vertebrae  are  thirty-three  in  number,  and  have  received  the  names  cervical, 
thoracic,  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccygeal,  according  to  the  position  which  they  occupy; 
seven  are  found  in  the  cervical  region,  twelve  in  the  thoracic,  five  in  the  lumbar, 
five  in  the  sacral,  and  four  in  the  coccygeal. 

This  number  is  sometimes  increased  by  an  additional  vertebra  in  one  region,  or 
the  number  may  be  diminished  in  one  region,  the  deficiency  being  supplied  by 
an  additional  vertebra  in  another.  These  observations  do  not  apply  to  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  as  the  number  of  bones  forming  it  is  rarely 
increased  or  diminished. 

The  vertebrse  in  the  upper  three  regions  of  the  spine  remain  separate  through- 
out life,  and  are  known  as  true  or  movable  vertebrae;  but  those  found  in  the  sacral 
and  coccygeal  regions  are  firmly  united  in  the  adult,  so  as  to  form  two  bones — 
five  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  upper  bone  or  sacrum,  and  four  into  the 
terminal  bone  of  the  spine  or  coccyx.  The  fused  vertebrae  are  known  as  false 
or  immovable  vertebrae. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  and  second  cervical,  the  true  or  movable  verte- 
brae present  certain  common  characteristics  which  are  best  studied  by  examining 
one  from  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  region. 


GENERAL  0HARA0TER8  OF  A  VERTEBRA. 

A  typic  vertebra  consists  of  two  essential  parts — an  anterior  solid  segment,  the 
body,  and  a  posterior  segment,  the  arch  (arcus  vertebrae),  or  the  neural  arch.  The 
arch  is  formed  of  two  pedicles  and  two  lamin»,  supporting  seven  processes — viz., 
four  articular,  two  transverse,  and  one  spinous. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  placed  one  upon  the  other,  forming  a  strong 
pillar  for  the  support  of  the  cranium  and  trunk;  the  arches  forming  a  hollow 
cylinder  behind  the  bodies  for  the  protection  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  different 
vertebrae  are  connected  by  means  of  the  articular  processes  and  the  intervertebral 
fibrocartilages;  while  the  transverse  and  spinous  processes  serve  as  levers  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles  which  move  the  different  parts  of  the  vertebral  column. 
Lastly,  between  each  pair  of  vertebrae  apertures  (foramina  intervertebralid)  exist 
through  which  the  spinal  nerves  pass. 

The  Body  (corpus  vertebrae)  is  the  largest  part  of  a  vertebra.  Its  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  are  flattened  and  rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  intervertebral 
fibrocartilages,  and  each  presents  a  rim  around  its  circumference.  In  front  it 
is  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from  above  downward.  Behind  it  is  flat 
from  above  downward  and  slightly  concave  from  side  to  side.  Its  anterior 
surface  is  perforated  by  a  few  small  apertures,  for  the  passage  of  nutrient  vessels; 
while  on  the  posterior  surface  is  a  single  large,  irregular  aperture,  or  occasionally 
more  than  one,  for  the  exit  of  veins,  the  venae  basis  vertebrae,  from  the  body  of 
the  vertebra. 

Pedicles  (radix  arcus  vertebrae), — The  pedicles  are  two  short,  thick  pieces 
of  bone,  which  project  backward,  one  on  each  side,  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
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body  of  the  vertebra,  at  the  line  of  junction  of  its  posterior  and  lateral  surfaces. 
£ach  pedicle  is  a  root  of  the  vertebral  arch.  The  concavities  above  and  below 
the  pedicles  are  the  superior  and  inferior  intervertebral  notches  (incisura  vertebralis 
superior  et  inferior);  they  are  four  in  number,  two  on  each  side,  the  inferior  ones 
being  generally  the  deeper.  When  the  vertebrse  are  articulated  the  notches  of 
each  contiguous  pair  of  bones  form  the  intervertebral  foramina  (foramina  inter- 
vertebralia),  which  communicate  with  the  vertebral  canal  and  transmit  the  spinal 
nerves  and  bloodvessels. 

Laminse. — ^The  laminae  are  two  broad  plates  of  bone  which  complete  the 
neural  arch  by  fusing  together  in  the  middle  line  behind.  They  enclose  a  foramen, 
the  spinal  or  vertebral  foramen  (foramen  vertebrale),  which  serves  for  the  protection 
of  the  spinal  cord.  When  the  vertebrae  are  joined  they  form,  with  their  ligaments, 
the  vertebral  canal  (canalis  vertebralis).  The  laminae  are  connected  to  the  body 
by  means  of  the  pedicles.  Their  upper  and  lower  borders  are  rough,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  ligamenta  subflava. 

Processes.  Spinous  Process  (jprocessus  sjnnosus), — ^The  spinous  process  is 
a  rather  long,  three-sided  mass  of  bone  which  projects  backward  from  the 
junction  of  the  two  laminae  and  may  terminate  in  a  tubercle,  and  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles  and  ligaments. 

Articular  Processes. — ^The  articular  processes  (zygapophyses),  four  in  number, 
two  on  each  side,  spring  from  the  junction  of  the  pedicles  with  the  laminae.  Each 
superior  process  (processus  articularis  superior)  projects  upward,  its  articular 
surface  (fades  articularis  superior)  being  directed  more  or  less  backward;  each 
inferior  process  (processus  articularis  inferior)  projects  downward,  its  articular 
surface  (fades  articularis  inferior)  looking  more  or  less  forward.* 

Transverse  Processes  (processus  transverd). — ^The  transverse  processes,  two  in 
number,  project  one  at  each  side  from  the  point  where  the  lamina  joins  the 
pedicle,  between  the  superior  and  inferior  articular  processes.  They  also  serve 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles  and  ligaments. 


The  Oervical  Vertebrae  (Vertebrae  Oervicales)  (Fig.  15). 

The  cervical  vertebrae  are  smaller  than  those  in  any  other  region  of  the  spine, 
and  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process,  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  transverse  process  of  either  a  thoracic  or  lumbar  vertebra. 

Body. — ^The  body  is  small,  comparatively  dense,  and  broader  from  side  to 
side  than  from  before  backward.  The  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  flattened 
and  of  equal  depth;  the  former  is  placed  on  a  lower  level  than  the  latter,  and  its 
inferior  border  is  prolonged  downward,  so  as  to  overlap  the  upper  and  fore  part 
of  the  vertebra  below.  Its  upper  surface  is  concave  transversely,  and  presents 
a  projecting  lip  on  each  side;  its  lower  surface  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave 
from  before  backward,  and  presents  laterally  a  shallow  concavity  which  receives 
the  corresponding  projecting  lip  of  the  adjacent  vertebra. 

Pedicles. — ^The  pedicles  are  directed  outward  and  backward,  and  are  attached 
to  the  body  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  borders;  so  that  the  superior 
intervertebral  notch  is  as  deep  as  the  inferior,  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  narrower. 

Laminae. — ^The  laminae  are  narrow,  long,  thinner  above  than  below,  and 
overlap  each  other,  enclosing  the  vertebral  foramen,  which  is  very  large,  and  of 
a  triangular  form. 

Processes.  Spinous  Process. — ^The  spinous  process  is  short,  and  bifid  at  the 
extremity,  to  afford  greater  extent  of  surface  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  the 

1  It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  direction  of  a  surface  is  determined  by  that  of  a 
line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  it. 
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SPECIAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  SKELETON. 

THE  VERTEBRAL  OR  SPINAL  COLUMN,  OR  THE  SPINE 

(OOLUMNA  VERTEBRALIS). 

The  vertel^al  column  is  a  flexuous  and  flexible  column  formed  of  a  series  of 
bones  called  vertebr». 

The  vertebrae  are  thirty-three  in  number,  and  have  received  the  names  cervical, 
thoracic,  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccygeal,  according  to  the  position  which  they  occupy ; 
seven  are  found  in  the  cervical  region,  twelve  in  the  thoracic,  five  in  the  lumbar, 
five  in  the  sacral,  and  four  in  the  coccygeal. 

This  number  is  sometimes  increased  by  an  additional  vertebra  in  one  region,  or 
the  number  may  be  diminished  in  one  region,  the  deficiency  being  supplied  by 
an  additional  vertebra  in  another.  These  observations  do  not  apply  to  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  as  the  number  of  bones  forming  it  is  rarely 
increased  or  diminished. 

The  vertebrae  in  the  upper  three  regions  of  the  spine  remain  separate  through- 
out life,  and  are  known  as  true  or  movable  vertebrae;  but  those  found  in  the  sacral 
and  coccygeal  regions  are  firmly  united  in  the  adult,  so  as  to  form  two  bones — 
five  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  upper  bone  or  sacrum,  and  four  into  the 
terminal  bone  of  the  spine  or  coccyx.  The  fused  vertebrae  are  known  as  false 
or  immovable  vertebrae. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  and  second  cervical,  the  true  or  movable  verte- 
brae present  certain  common  characteristics  which  are  best  studied  by  examining 
one  from  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  region. 


GENERAL  0HARA0TER8  OF  A  VERTEBRA. 

A  typic  vertebra  consists  of  two  essential  parts — ^an  anterior  solid  segment,  the 
body,  and  a  posterior  segment,  the  arch  (arcus  vertebrae),  or  the  neural  arch.  The 
arch  is  formed  of  two  pedicles  and  two  lamin»,  supporting  seven  processes — viz., 
four  articular,  two  transverse,  and  one  spinous. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  placed  one  upon  the  other,  forming  a  strong 
pillar  for  the  support  of  the  cranium  and  trunk;  the  arches  forming  a  hollow 
cylinder  behind  the  bodies  for  the  protection  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  different 
vertebrae  are  connected  by  means  of  the  articular  processes  and  the  intervertebral 
fibrocartilages ;  while  the  transverse  and  spinous  processes  serve  as  levers  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles  which  move  the  different  parts  of  the  vertebral  column. 
Lastly,  between  each  pair  of  vertebrae  apertures  (Jforamijia  iivtervertehralia)  exist 
through  which  the  spinal  nerves  pass. 

The  Body  (cor'pus  vertebrae)  is  the  largest  part  of  a  vertebra.  Its  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  are  flattened  and  rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  intervertebral 
fibrocartilages,  and  each  presents  a  rim  around  its  circumference.  In  front  it 
is  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from  above  downward.  Behind  it  is  flat 
from  above  downward  and  slightly  concave  from  side  to  side.  Its  anterior 
surface  is  perforated  by  a  few  small  apertures,  for  the  passage  of  nutrient  vessels; 
while  on  the  posterior  surface  is  a  single  large,  irregular  aperture,  or  occasionally 
more  than  one,  for  the  exit  of  veins,  the  venae  basis  vertebrae,  from  the  body  of 
the  vertebra. 

Pedicles  (radix  arcus  vertebrae). — The  pedicles  are  two  short,  thick  pieces 
of  bone,  which  project  backward,  one  on  each  side,  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
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body  of  the  vertebra,  at  the  line  of  junction  of  its  posterior  and  lateral  surfaces. 
Each  pedicle  is  a  rck)t  of  the  vertebral  arch.  The  concavities  above  and  below 
the  pedicles  are  the  superior  and  inferior  intervertebral  notches  (incisura  vertebralis 
superior  et  inferior);  they  are  four  in  number,  two  on  each  side,  the  inferior  ones 
being  generally  the  deeper.  When  the  vertebrae  are  articulated  the  notches  of 
each  contiguous  pair  of  bones  form  the  intervertebral  foramina  (foramina  inter" 
vertebralia),  which  communicate  with  the  vertebral  canal  and  transmit  the  spinal 
nerves  and  bloodvessels. 

Laminse. — ^The  laminae  are  two  broad  plates  of  bone  which  complete  the 
neural  arch  by  fusing  together  in  the  middle  line  behind.  They  enclose  a  foramen, 
the  spinal  or  vertebral  foramen  (foramen  vertebrale),  which  serves  for  the  protection 
of  the  spinal  cord.  When  the  vertebrae  are  joined  they  form,  with  their  ligaments, 
the  vertebral  canal  (canalis  vertebralis).  The  laminae  are  connected  to  the  body 
by  means  of  the  pedicles.  Their  upper  and  lower  borders  are  rough,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  ligamenta  subflava. 

Processes.  Spinous  Process  (processus  spinosus). — ^The  spinous  process  is 
a  rather  long,  three-sided  mass  of  bone  which  projects  backward  from  the 
junction  of  the  two  laminae  and  may  terminate  in  a  tubercle,  and  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles  and  ligaments. 

Articular  Processes. — ^The  articular  processes  (zygapophyses),  four  in  number, 
two  on  each  side,  spring  from  the  junction  of  the  pedicles  with  the  laminae.  Each 
superior  process  (processus  articidaris  superior)  projects  upward,  its  articular 
surface  (fades  articuLaris  superior)  being  directed  more  or  less  backward;  each 
inferior  process  (processus  artundaris  inferior)  projects  downward,  its  articular 
surface  (fades  articularis  inferior)  looking  more  or  less  forward.* 

Transverse  Processes  (processus  transverst), — ^The  transverse  processes,  two  in 
number,  project  one  at  each  side  from  the  point  where  the  lamina  joins  the 
pedicle,  between  the  superior  and  inferior  articular  processes.  They  also  serve 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles  and  ligaments. 


The  Oervical  Vertebrsd  (Vertebrae  Oervicales)  (Fig.  15). 

The  cervical  vertebrae  are  smaller  than  those  in  any  other  region  of  the  spine, 
and  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process,  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  transverse  process  of  either  a  thoracic  or  lumbar  vertebra. 

Body. — ^The  body  is  small,  comparatively  dense,  and  broader  from  side  to 
side  than  from  before  backward.  The  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  flattened 
and  of  equal  depth;  the  former  is  placed  on  a  lower  level  than  the  latter,  and  its 
inferior  border  is  prolonged  downward,  so  as  to  overlap  the  upper  and  fore  part 
of  the  vertebra  below.  Its  upper  surface  is  concave  transversely,  and  presents 
a  projecting  lip  on  each  side;  its  loioer  surface  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave 
from  before  backward,  and  presents  laterally  a  shallow  concavity  which  receives 
the  corresponding  projecting  lip  of  the  adjacent  vertebra. 

Pedicles. — ^The  pedicles  are  directed  outward  and  backward,  and  are  attached 
to  the  body  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  borders;  so  that  the  superior 
intervertebral  notch  is  as  deep  as  the  inferior,  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  narrower. 

Laminae. — ^The  laminae  are  narrow,  long,  thinner  above  than  below,  and 
overlap  each  other,  enclosing  the  vertebral  foramen,  which  is  very  large,  and  of 
a  triangular  form. 

Processes.  Spinous  Process. — ^The  spinous  process  is  short,  and  bifid  at  the 
extremity,  to  afford  greater  extent  of  surface  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  the 

1  It  may,  perhaps,  be  aa  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  direction  of  a  surface  is  determined  by  that  of  a 
Irne  drawn  at  right  angles  to  it. 
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two  divisions  being  often  of  unequal  size.  They  increase  in  length  from  the  fourt  h 
to  the  seventh  vertebra. 

Articular  Procaawa. — ^The  articular  processes  are  flat,  oblique,  and  of  an  oval 
form;  the  superior  are  directed  backward  and  upward,  the  inferior  forward  and 
downward. 

Transversa  Processea. — ^The  transverse  processes  are  short,  directed  down- 
ward, outward,  and  forward,  bifid  at  their  extremity,  and  marked  by  a  groove 
along  the  upper  surface,  which  runs  downward  and  outward  from  the  superior 
intervertebral  notch  and  serves  for  the  transmission  of  one  of  the  cervical  nerves. 
'ITiey  are  situated  in  front  of  the  articular  processes  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
pedicles.  The  transverse  processes  are  pierced  at  their  bases  by  a  foramen, 
for  the  transmission  of  the  vertebral  artery,  vein,  and  a  plexus  of  sympathetic 
nerves.  This  foramen  is  known  as  the  trsnavenw  fnamen,  the  eostotranaverse 
foramen,  and  the  rertebrarterial  foramen  (foramen  fransversaTium),  E^h  process 
is  formed  by  two  roots — the  anterior  root,  sometimes  called  the  costal  procoss, 
arising  from  the  side  of  the  body,  and  the  homologue  of  the  rib  in  the  thorat-ic 
region  of  the  column;  the  posterior  root  springs  from  the  junction  of  the  pedicle 
wiith  the  lamina,  and  corresponds  to  the  trans%'erse  process  in  the  thoracic  region. 


Cotlal  procen. 


arftcular 

arUcalai- proetu. 


Fio.  IS.-Cen- 


It  isby  the  junction  of  the  two  that  the  foramen  for  the  vertebral  vessels  is  formed. 
The  extremity  of  each  of  these  roots  form  the  anterior  and  posterior  tubercles 
of  the  transverse  processes.' 

The  peculiar  vertebrw  in  the  cervical  regions  are  the  first.,  or  Mlas;  the  second, 
or  axis;  and  the  seventh,  or  vertebra  prommena.  The  great  modifications  in  the 
form  of  the  atlas  and  axis  are  designed  to  admit  of  the  nodding  and  rotatory 
movements  of  the  head. 

Atlfts.- — The  atlas  (Fig,  16)  is  so  named  because  it  supports  the  globe  of  the 
head.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  this  bone  are  that  it  has  neither  body  nor  spinous 
process.  The  body  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  and  forms  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  second  vertebra;  while  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  pedicles 
join  in  front  to  form  the  anterior  arch.  The  adas  is  ring-like,  and  consists  of 
an  anterior  arch,  a  posterior  arch,  and  two  lateral  masses.  The  anterior  arch 
{arcus  anterior)  forms  about  one-fifth  of  the  ring;  its  anterior  surface  is  convex, 
and  presents  about  its  centre  a  tubercle  (ivherculum  auteriv-s),  for  the  attachment 
of  the  Ixjngus  colli  muscle;  posteriorly  it  is  concave,  and  marked  by  a  smoolli, 

_  I  The  anterior  tubercle  of  the  trnnsveTse  process  of  the  eiith  eeriioal  i-ertel>™  b  of  Iflrje  siie.  and  is  wniie- 
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oval  facet  (fovea  detiiis),  covered  with  cartilage,  for  articulation  with  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  axis.  The  upper  and  lower  borders  give  attachment  to  the  anterior 
oceipitoatlantal  and  the  anterior  atlantoaxial  ligaments,  which  connect  it  with 
the  occipital  bone  above  and  the  axis  below.  The  postarior  arch  (arcus  'posterior) 
forms  about  two-fifths  of  the  circumference  of  the  bone;  it  terminates  behind 
in  a  tubercle  (tuberculum  ■poaterius),  which  is  the  rudiment  of  a  spinous  process, 
and  gives  origin  to  the  Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor.  The  diminutive  size  of 
this  process  prevents  any  interference  in  the  movements  between  the  atlas  and  the 
cranium.  The  posterior  part  of  the  arch  presents  above  and  behind  a  rounded 
edge  for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  oceipitoatlantal  ligament,  while  in  front, 
immediately  behind  each  superior  articular  process,  is  a  groove  (mlcus  arieriae 
vertebralis),  sometimes  converted  into  a  foramen  by  a  delicate  bony  spiculum, 
which  arches  backward  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  superior  articular 
process.  These  grooves  represent  the  superior  intervertebral  notches,  and  are 
peculiar  in  that  they  are  situated  behind  the  articular  processes,  instead  of  in 
front  of  them,  as  in  the  other  vertebrre.  They  serve  for  the  transmission  of  the 
vertebral  artery,  which,  ascending  through  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process, 
irinds  around  the  lateral  mass  in  a  backward  and  inward  direction.  They  also 
transmit  the  suboccipital  (first  spinal)  nerve.     On  the  under  surface  of  the  poste- 


lior  arch,  in  the  same  situation,  are  two  other  grooves,  placed  behind  the  lateral 
masses,  and  representing  the  inferior  intervertebral  notches  of  other  vertebrse. 
They  are  much  less  marked  than  the  superior.  The  lower  border  also  gives 
attachment  to  the  posterior  atlanto-axial  ligament,  which  connects  it  with  the 
axis.  The  lateral  masses  (mastae  laterales)  are  the  most  bulky  and  solid  parts 
of  the  atlas,  inordertosupport  the  weight  of  the  head;  they  present  two  articulating 
surfaces  a>»ove  and  two  below.  Each  represents  one-fifth  of  the  ring.  Each 
superior  process  {fovea  artwvlaris  superior)  is  of  large  size,  oval,  concave,  and  ap- 
proaches its  companion  in  front  but  diverges  from  it  behind ;  it  is  directed  upward, 
inwanl,  and  a  little  backward,  forming  a  kind  of  cup  for  the  corresponding 
condyle  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  two  processes  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
nodding  movements  of  the  head.  Not  infrequently  they  are  partially  subdivided 
by  a  more  or  less  deep  indentation,  which  encroaches  upon  each  lateral  margin. 
Each  inferior  aiticnlar  process  (facies  articvlaTis  inferior)  is  circular  in  form, 
flattened  or  slightly  concave,  and  directed  downward  and  inward,  articulating 
with  the  axis.  The  inferior  processes  permit  the  rotatory  movements.  Just 
below  the  inner  margin  of  each  superior  articular  surface  is  a  small  tubercle, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  transverse  ligament,  which,  stretching  across  the  ring 
of  the  atlas,  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts  or  arches;  the  anterior  or  smaller 
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segment  receiving  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  the  posterior  allowing  the 
transmission  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes.  This  part  of  the  vertebral 
canal  is  of  considerable  size,  to  afford  space  for  the  spinal  cord;  and  hence  lateral 
displacement  of  the  atlas  may  occur  without  compression  of  this  structure.  The 
truuverse  proMSses  are  of  large  size,  project  directly  outward  and  downward 
from  the  lateral  masses,  and  serve  for  the  attachment  of  special  muscles  which 
assist  in  rotating  the  head.  They  are  long,  not  bifid,  and  perforated  at  their 
bases  by  a  canal  for  the  vertebral  artery,  which  is  directed  from  below,  upward, 
and  backward. 

Axis. — The  axis  (epistropkeua)  (Fig.  17)  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  first 
vertebra,  carrying  the  head,  rotates.  The  most  distinctive  character  of  this  bone 
is  the  strong,  prominent  process,  tooth-like  in  form,  which  rises  perpendicularly 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  body.  The  body  is  deeper  in  front  than  behind, 
and  prolonged  downward  anteriorly  so  as  to  overlap  the  upper  and  fore  part  of 
the  next  vertebra.  It  presents  in  front  a  median  longitudinal  ridge,  separating 
two  lateral  depressions,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Longus  colli  muscles  of  either 
side.  The  odontoid  process  presents  two  articulating  surfaces  covered  with 
cartilage;  one  in  front,  of  an  oval  form,  for  articulation  with  the  atlas  (fades 
articidaria  anterior);  another  behind  (Jaciea  articvlaris  posterior),  for  the  transverse 


ligament — the  latter  frequently  encroaching  on  the  sides  of  the  process.  The 
spez  is  pointed,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  middle  odontoid  ligament.  Beiow 
the  apex  the  process  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  presents  on  either  side  a  rough 
impression  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  fasciculi  of  the  odontoid  or  check 
ligaments,  which  connect  it  to  the  occipital  bone;  the  base  of  the  process,  where 
it  is  attached  to  the  body,  is  constricted,  so  as  to  prevent  displacement  from  the 
transverse  ligament,  which  binds  it  in  this  situation  to  the  anterior  arch  of  the 
atlas.  The  pedicles  are  broad  and  strong,  especially  their  anterior  extremities, 
which  coalesce  with  the  sides  of  the  body  and  the  root  of  the  odontoid  process. 
The  lamina  are  thick  and  strong,  and  the  spinal  foramen  large,  but  smaller 
than  that  of  the  atlas.  The  transverM  processes  are  very  small,  not  bifid,  and  each 
is  perforated  by  the  foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery,  which  is  directed  obliquely 
upward  and  outward.  The  superior  artlcolai  anrfaces  (Jades  ariieulares  superiores) 
are  circular,  slightly  convex,  directed  upward  and  outward,  and  are  peculiar 
in  being  supported  on  the  body,  pedicles,  and  transverse  processes.  The  inferior 
articular  siuiaces  (fades  articvlares  hiferiores)  have  the  same  direction  as  those 
of  the  other  cervical  vertebrie.  The  saperior  intervertebral  notches  are  very 
shallow,  and  lie  behind  the  articular  processes;  the  inferior  in  front  of  them, 
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OS  in  the  other  cervical  vertebrw.  The  spfaioua  pncasa  is  of  large  size,  very  strong, 
deeply  channelled  on  its  under  surface,  and  presents  a  bifid,  tubercular  extremity 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles  which  serve  to  rotate  the  head  upon  the  spine. 

Seventh  Cervical  (Fig.  18}.— The  most  distinctive  character  of  this  vertebra 
b  the  existence  of  a  very  long  and  prominent  spinous  process,  hence  the  name, 
valebra   •promineru.    This  pro- 
cess  is  thick,  nearly  horizontal  Body. 
in  direction,  not  bifurcated,  and 
gives   attachment  to  the    lower 
end  of  the  ligamentum  nuchae. 
The  tnuuverse  process  is  usually 
of  large  size,  its  posterior  tuber- 
cles   are    large  and  prominent, 
while  the  anterior  are  small  and 
faintly  marked;  its  upper  surface 
has  usually  a  shallow  groove,  and 

it  seldom  presents  more  than  a  . 

trace  of  bifurcation  at  its  ex- 
tremity. The  foramen  in  the 
transverse  process  is  sometimes 
as  large  as  in  the  other  cervical 
vertebne,  but  is  usually  smaller 
on  one  ot  both  sides,  and  is 
sometimes  absent.     Usually  the 

vertebral  artery  and  vem  pass  m  pio,  18.-8™™*  «n-icai  vertebra. 

front   of  the  transverse  process, 

but  occasionally  it  is  traversed  on  both  sides  by  these  vessels,  or  the  left  one 
alone  may  give  passage  to  them.  Occasionally  the  anterior  root  of  the  trans- 
verse process  exists  as  a  separate  bone,  and  attains  a  lai^  size.  It  is  then 
called  a  e«nrieal  ilb. 

The  Thoracic  Vertebno  (Tertabrae  Thoracales). 

The  thorade  vertobrn  are  intermediate  in  size  between  those  in  the  cervical  and 
those  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  increase  in  size  from  above  downward,  the  upper 
vertebrae  in  this  segment  of  the  column  being  much  smaller  than  those  in  the 
lower  part.  A  thoracic  vertebra  may  be  at  once  recognized  by  the  presence  on 
each  side  of  the  body  of  one  or  more  facets  or  half-facets  for  the  heads  of  the  ribs. 
Bodies. — The  bodies  of  the  thoracic  vertebrae  resemble  those  in  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  regions  at  the  respective  ends  of  this  portion  of  the  vertebral  column, 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  region  their  form  is  very  characteristic,  being 
heart-shaped,  and  as  broad  in  the  antero-posterior  as  in  the  lateral  direction. 
They  are  thicker  behind  than  in  front,  flat  above  and  below,  convex  and  prominent 
in  front,  deeply  concave  behind,  slightly  constricted  in  front  and  at  the  sides, 
and  marked  on  each  side,  near  the  root  of  the  pedicle,  by  two  demi-facets,  one 
above,  the  other  below  {fovea  costalis  superior  et  inferior).  These  are  covered  by 
cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and,  when  articulated  with  the  adjoining  vertebne, 
form,  with  the  intervening  fibrocartilage,  oval  surfaces  for  the  reception  of  the 
heads  of  the  corresponding  ribs. 
Pedicles. — The  pedicles  are  directed  backward,  and  the  inferior  intervertebral 

notches  are  of  large  size,  and  deeper  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  spine. 
Itamina. — The  lamime  are   broad,   thick,  and   imbricated — that   is  to   say, 

overlapping  one  another  like  tiles  on  a  roof.     The  vertebral  foramen  is  small, 

and  of  a  circular  form. 
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FrocesseB.  SpinoiiB  Processes. — Each  spinous  process  is  long,  triangular  on 
transverse  section,  directed  obliquely  downward,  and  terminates  in  a  tubercular 
extremity.  They  overlap  one  another  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  vertebra,  but 
are  leas  oblique  in  direction  above  and  below. 

ArtiGnlat  Processes. — The  articular  processes  are  flat,  nearly  vertical  in  direction, 
and  project  from  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  pedicles;  the  superior  being 
directed  backward  and  slightly  outward  and  upward,  the  inferior  forward  and  a 
tittle  inward  and  downward. 


Fatxl  Jot  tsberde  oi 


TransTerse  Processes. — ^The  transverse  processes  arise  from  the  same  part.s 
of  the  arch  as  the  posterior  roots  of  the  transverse  processes  in  the  neck,  and 
are  situated  behind  the  articular  processes  and  pe^Jicles;  they  are  thick,  strong, 
and  of  great  length,  directed  obliquely  Wckward  and  outward,  presenting  a 
clubbed  extremity,  and  having  on  its  anterior  part  near  its  tip  a  small  concave 
surface,  for  articulation  with  the  tubercle  of  a  rib  (fovea  cosialis  iranaversalis). 
Besides  the  articular  facet  tor  the  rib,  three  indistinct  tubercles  may  be  seen 
arising  from  the  transverse  processes — one  at  the  upper  border,  one  at  the  lower 
border,  and  one  externally.  In  man  they  are  of  comparatively  small  size,  and 
serve  only  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  But  in  some  animals  they  attain  con- 
siderable magnitude,  either  for  the  purpose  of  more  closely  connecting  the  segments 
of  this  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  or  for  muscular  and  ligamentous  attachment. 

The  peculiar  thoracic  vertebrae  are  the  first,  ninth,  tentk,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
(Fig.  20). 

First  Thoracic  Vertebra. — The  first  thoracic  vertebra  presents,  on  each  side 
of  the  body,  a  single  entire  articular  facet  for  the  head  of  the  first  rib  and  a  demi- 
facet  for  the  upper  half  of  the  second.  The  body  is  like  that  of  a  cervical  vertebra, 
being  broad  transversely,  its  upper  surface  is  concave,  and  lipped  on  each  side. 
The  articular  surfaces  are  oblique,  and  the  spinous  process  thick,  long,  and  almost 
horizontal. 

Ninth  Thoracic  Vertebra.— The  ninth  thoracic  vertebra  has  no  demi-facet 
below.  In  some  subjects,  however,  the  ninth  has  two  demi-facets  on  each  side; 
when  this  occurs  the  tenth  has  only  a  demi-facet  at  the  upper  part. 
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Tenth  Thoracic  Vertebra.— The  tenth  thoracic  vertebra  has  (except  in  the 
case  just  mentioned)  an  entire  articular  facet  on  each  side,  above,  which  is  partly 
placed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  pedicle.  It  has  no  demi-facet  below.  Some- 
times it  has  no  facet  on  its  transverse  process. 


nMn  facet. 
yofaM  oil  (roBj 

rtrte  pivctH, 
Inferior   aiiicaia 


Eleventh  Thoracic  Vertebra. — ^The  body  of  this  vertebra  approaches  in  its 
form  and  size  that  of  the  lumbar  vertebrje.  The  articular  facets  for  the  heads 
of  the  ribs,  one  on  each  side,  are  of  large  size,  and  placetl  chiefly  on  the  pedicles, 
which  are  thicker  and  stronger  in  this  and  the  next  vertebra  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  thoracic  region.  The  spinous  process  is  short,  an<i  nearly  horizontal 
in  direction.  The  transverse  processes  are  very  short,  tubercular  at  their  extrem- 
ities, and  have  no  articular  facets  for  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs. 
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Twelfth  Thoracic  Vertebra.— The  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra  has  the  same 
general  characters  as  the  eleventh,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  in- 
ferior articular  processes  being  convex  and  turned  outward,  like  those  of  the 
lumbar  vertebra;;  and  by  the  fact  that  this  vertebra  resembles  the  lumbar  vertebrce 
in  the  general  form  of  the  body,  laminie,  and  spinous  process;  and  by  the  trans- 
verse processes  being  shorter,  and  marked  by  three  elevations,  the  superior, 
inferior,  and  external  tubercles,  which  correspond  to  the  mammillary,  accessory, 
and  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebre.  There  is  no  facet  on  its 
transverse  process  for  the  twelfth  rib. 

The  Lumbar  Vertebne  (Vertebrae  Lumbales)  (Fig.  21). 

The  lumbar  T«rtet»«e  are  the  largest  segments  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  can 
at  once  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process, 
the  characteristic  point  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  articu- 
lating facet  on  the  side  of  the  body,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  thoracic 
vertebrBB. 


Fia.  21. — Lumbar  i-«rtebra.  • 

Body. — The  body  is  large,  and  has  a  greater  diameter  from  side  to  side  than 
from  before  backward,  slightly  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  flattened  or  slightly 
concave  above  and  below,  concave  behind,  and  deeply  constricted  in  front  and  at 
the  sides,  presenting  prominent  margins,  which  afford  a  broad  surface  for  the 
support  of  the  superincumbent  weight. 

Pedicles. — ^The  pedicles  are  very  strong,  directed  backward  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  bodies;  consequently,  the  inferior  intervertebral  notches  are  of  con- 
siderable depth, 

liaminse. — ^The  laminte  are  broad,  short,  and  strong,  and  the  vertebral  foramen 
triangular,  larger  than  in  the  thoracic,  smaller  than  in  the  cervical,  region. 

Processes.  Spmooa  ProceEses. — The  spinous  proce.sses  are  thick  and  broad, 
somewhat  quadrilateral,  horizontal  in  direction,  thicker  below  than  above,  and 
terminating  in  a  rough,  uneven  border. 

Articular  Proceaus. — The  superior  articular  processes  are  concave,  and  look 
backward  and  inward;  the  inferior  are  convex,  and  look  forward  and  outward; 
the  former  are  separated  by  a  much  wider  inter^-al  than  the  latter,  embracing 
the  lower  articulating  processes  of  the  vertebra  above. 

TnuiSTerse  ProcesBeB. — ^The  transverse  processes  are  long,  slender,  directed 
transversely  outward  in  the  upper  three  lumbar  vertebras,  slanting  a  little  upward 
in  the  lower  two.     They  are  situatetl  in  front  of  the  articular  processes,  instead 
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at  behind  them,  as  in  the  thoracic  vertebrse,  and  are  homologous  with  the  ribs.  Of 
the  three  tubercles  noticed  in  connection  with  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
twelfth  thoracic  vertebra,  the  superior  one  on  each  side  becomes  connected  in  this 
region  with  the  back  part  of  the  superior  articular  process,  and  has  received  the 
name  of  munmillarr  proMSS  {ffroceasus  mammUlaris);  the  inferior  is  represented 
by  a  small  process  pointing  downward,  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  base  of 
the  transverse  process,  and  called  the  accesaor^  proceBS  {'processus  accessoriua); 
these  are  the  true  transverse  processes,  which  are  rudimentary  in  this  region  of 
the  spine.  The  external  one,  the  so-called  transvetse  process,  is  the  homologue 
of  the  rib,  and  constitutes  the  costal  process  (processus  costarius)  (Fig.  22). 
Although  in  man  the  costal  processes  are  comparatively  small,  in  some  animals 
they  attain  considerable  size,  and  serve  to  lock  the  vertebrse  more  closely  together. 


Fio.  22.— Lumbar  vertebra,  viewed  obliquely. 

Fifth  Lumbar  Vertebra. — The  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  is  characterized  by 
having  the  body  much  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  which  accords  with  the  promi- 
nence of  the  sac ro vertebral  articulation ;  by  the  smaller  size  of  its  spinous  process ; 
by  the  wide  interval  between  the  inferior  articulating  processes;  and  by  the  greater 
size  and  thickness  of  its  transverse  processes,  which  spring  from  the  body  as  well 
as  from  the  pedicles. 

Attachment  of  Mnseles.— To  the  Atlas  are  allached  nine  pairs:  the  Longus  colli,  Rectus 
fapilis  amicus  minor.  Rectus  lateralis,  Obliqiiua  capitis  superior  and  inferior,  Splenius  colli, 
levator  anguli  scapulae.  First  Intertransverse,  and  Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor. 

To  the  Axis  are  attached.  eUven  pairs:  the  Lonpis  colli,  Levator  anguli  scapulae,  Splenius 
colli,  Scalenus  medius,  Transversalis  colli,  Intertransversales,  Obliquus  capitis  inferior.  Rectus 
capitis  posticus  major,  Semispinalis  colli,  Multifidus  spinae,  Interspinales. 

To  the  remaining  vertebne,  jfenerallv,  are  attached  thirty-five  pairs  and  a  single  muscle: 
anteriorly,  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  Longus  colli.  Scalenus  anticus,  medius,  and  posticus. 
Psoas  magnus  and  parvus,  Quadratus  lumborum,  Diaphragm.  Obliquus  abdominis  mternus, 
and  TVansversalis  abdominis;  posteriorly,  the  Trapezius,  Lalissimus  dorsi.  Levator  anguli 
scapulae,  Rhomboideus  major  and  minor,  Sen-atus  posticus  superior  and  inferior,  Splenius. 
Erector  spinae,  Iliocostalis,  Liongisaimus  dorsi.  Spinalis  dorsi,  Cervicalis  ascendens.  Trans- 
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versalis  colli,  Trachelomastoid,  Complexus,  Biventer  cervicia,  Semispinalis  dorsi  and  colli, 
Multifidua  apinae,  Rotatorea  spinae,  Interspinalea,  Supraspinales,  Interiransversales,  Levaiores 


The  Sacral  and  Coccygeal  Vertebra. 

The  sacral  and  eoceygeal  vertebra  consist,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  of  nine 
separate  pieces,  which  are  united  in  the  adult  so  as  to  form  two  bones,  five  enter- 
ing into  the  formation  of  the  sacrum,  four  into  that  of  the  coccyx.  Occasionally, 
the  coccyx  consists  of  five  bones.' 

Sacrum  {oa  sacrum). — TTie  sacrum  is  a  large,  triangular  bone  (Fip.  23), 
situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  at  the  upper  nnd  back 
part  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  where  it  is  inserted  like  a  wedge  between  the  two  in- 
nominate bones;  its  upper  part  or  base  articulating  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra, 


its  apex  with  the  coccyx.  It  is  composed  of  five  segments  of  hone.  The  sacrum 
is  curved  upon  itself,  and  placed  very  obliquely,  its  upper  extremity  projecting 
forward,  and  forming,  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  a  very  prominent  angle, 
called  the  promontory  {promontarium),  or  sacroTertebrtl  angle;  while  its  central 
part  is  directed  backward,  so  as  to  give  Increased  capacity  to  the  pelvic  cavity. 
It  presents  for  examination  an  anterior  and  posterior  surface,  two  lateral  surfaces, 
a  base,  an  apex,  and  a  central  oanal. 

Surfaces.     Anterior  or  PeMc  Surface  (fades  pc/cp'KaV— The  anterior  surface 
is  concave  from  above  downward,  and  slightly  so  from  side  to  side.     In  the 

'  Sit  GeotKe  Humphry  dearnbrs  this  ns  the  uaunl  conipwition  of  Ihe  roccy\.     I)n  the  Skeleton.  ]>.  4-ili. 
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middle  are  seen  four  truurerBa  ridgss  (liiieae  transveraae),  indicating  the  original 
^vision  of  the  bone  into  five  separate  pieces.     The  portions  of  bone  intervening 
between  the  ridges  correspond  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebree.     The  body  of  the  first 
segment  is  of  large  size,  and  in  form  resembles  that  of  a  lumbar  vertebra;  the 
succeeding  ones  diminish  in  size  from  above  downward,  are  flattened  from  before 
backward,  and  curved  so  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  form  of  the  sacrum, 
being  concave  in  front,  convex  behind.     At  each  end  of  the  ridges  above  men- 
tioned are  seen  the  anterior  aural  foramma  (foramina  sacralia  anteriora),  analogous 
to  the  intervertebral  foramina,  four  in  number  on  each  side,  somewhat  circular 
in  form,  diminishing  in  size  from  above  downward,  and  directed  outward  and 
forward;  they  transmit  the  anterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves  and  the  lateral 
sacral  arteries.     External  to  these  fora- 
mina is  the  lateral  mass  (pars  laieralis), 
consisting  at  an   early  period  of  life  of 
separate  segments;  these  become  blended, 
in  the  adult,  with  the  bodies,  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  posterior  transverse 
processes.    Each  lateral  mass  is  traversed 
by  four  broad,  shallow   grooves,   which 
lodge  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  sacral 
nerves  as  they  pass  outward,  the  grooves 
being  separated  by  prominent  ridges  of 
bone,  which  give  attachment  to  the  slips 
of  the  Pyriformis  muscle. 

If  a  vertical  section  is  made  through 
the  centre  of  the  sacrum  (Fig.  24),  the 
bodies  are  seen  to  be  united  at  their  cir- 
cumference by  bone,  a  wide  interval  being 
left  centrally,  which,  in  the  recent  slate, 
is  tilled  by  intervertebral  substance. 
In  some  bones  this  union  is  more  com- 
plete between  the  lower  segments  than 
between  the  upper  ones. 

Posterior  or  Dorsal  Surface  (Jaciea  dor' 
talis). — The  posterior  surface  (Fig.  25) 
is  convex  and  much  narrower  than  the 
anterior.  In  the  middle  line  are  three 
or  four  tubercles,  which  represent  the  rudi-  , 
mentary  spinous  processes  of  the  sacral 
vertebne.  Of  these  tubercles,  the  first 
is  usually  prominent,  and  perfectly  dis- 
tinct    from      the     rest;    the      second      and  f,g   24.— Vertical  »edtion  of  the  sacrum. 

third  are  either  separate  or  united  into  a 

tubercular  ridge  [crista  sacralis  Tnedia).  which  diminishes  in  size  from  above 
downward;  the  fourth  usually,  and  the  fifth  always,  remaining  undeveloped. 
The  gap  which  results  from  failure  of  the  laminie  to  meet  in  the  mid-line  is  called 
the  biatOB  sacralis.'  External  to  the  spinous  processes  on  each  side  are  the  laminie, 
broad  and  well  marked  in  the  first  three  pieces;  sometimes  the  fourth,  and  gener- 
ally the  fifth,  are  only  partially  developed  and  fail  to  meet  in  the  median  line. 
These  partially  developed  laminie  are  prolonged  downward  as  rounded  processes, 
the  sooral  comua  {cornva  sacralia),  and  are  connected  to  the  cornua  of  the  coccy.t. 
Between  them  the  bony  wall  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral  canal  is  imperfect. 
E.vternal  to  the  laminie  is  a  linear  series  of  indistinct  tubercles  representing  the 
articular  processes  (cristas  sacrales  articidares);  the  upper  pair  are  large,  well 
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developed,  and  correspond  in  shape  and  direction  to  the  superior  articulating 
processes  of  a  lumbar  vertebra;  the  second  and  third  are  small;  the  fourth  and  fifth 
(usually  blended  together)  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  sacral  canal  and  assist 
in  forming  the  sacral  cornua.  External  to  the  articular  processes  are  the  four 
posterior  sacral  foramina  (fommiiia  sacralia  posteriora);  they  are  smaller  in  size 
and  less  regular  in  form  than  the  anterior,  and  transmit  the  posterior  branches 
of  the  sacral  nerves.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  sacra]  foramina  is  a  series 
of  tubercles,  the  rudimentary  transverse  processes  of  the  sacral  vertebrae  (cristas 
BOCToles  laterales).  The  first  pair  of  transverse  tubercles  are  large,  very  distinct, 
and  correspond  with  each  superior  angle  of  the  bone;  they  together  with  the 


second  pair,  which  are  of  small  size,  give  attachment  to  the  horizontal  part  of 
the  sacroiliac  ligament;  tiie  third  gives  attachment  to  the  oblique  fasciculi  of 
the  posterior  sacroiliac  ligaments;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  to  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligaments.  The  interspace  between  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes 
on  the  back  of  the  sacrum  presents  a  wide,  shallow  concavity,  called  the  sacral 
groove;  it  is  continuous  above  with  the  vertebral  groove,  and  lodges  the  origin 
of  the  Multifidus  spinae. 

Lateral  8nrf&c«. — ^The  lateral  surface,  broad  above,  becomes  narrowed  into  a 
thin  edge  below.  Its  upper  half  presents  in  front  a  broad,  ear-shaped  surface  for 
articulation  with  the  ilium.  This  is  called  the  anrtcnlar  anrtaM  (fades  auricularis), 
and  in  the  fresh  state  is  coated  with  fibrocartilage.  It  is  bounded  posteriorly 
by  deep  and  uneven  impressions,  for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  sacroiliac 
ligaments.  The  chief  prominence  is  called  the  tuberosity  (hiherositaa  sacralis). 
The  lower  half  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  terminates  in  a  projection  called  the  Interior 
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lataral  angle;  below  this  angle  is  a  notch,  which  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by 
articulation  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  upper  piece  of  the  coccyx,  and 
transmits  the  anterior  division  of  the  fifth  sacral  nerve.  This  lower,  sharp  border 
gives  attachment  to  the  greater  and  lesser  sacrosciatic  ligaments,  and  to  some 
fibres  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  posteriorly,  and  to  the  Coccygeus  in  front. 

Base  {basis  oss.  socri). — ^The  base  of  the  sacrum,  which  is  broad  and  expanded, 
is  directed  upward  and  forward.  In  the  middle  is  seen  a  large  oval  articular 
surface,  which  is  connected  with  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra  by  a  fibrocartilaginous  disk.  It  is  bounded  behind  by  the  large,  tri- 
angular orifice  of  the  sacral  canal.  The  orifice  is  formed  behind  by  the  laminae 
and  spinous  process  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra:  the  superior  articular  processes 
project  from  it  on  each  side;  they  are  oval,  concave,  directed  backward  and  inward, 
like  the  superior  articular  processes  of  a  lumbar  vertebra;  and  in  front  of  each 
articular  process  is  an  intervertebral  notch,  which  forms  the  lower  part  of  the 
foramen  between  the  last  lumbar  and  first  sacral  vertebra.  Lastly,  on  each  side 
of  the  large  oval  articular  plate  is  a  broad  and  flat  triangular  surface  of  bone, 
which  extends  outward,  supports  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle  and  lumbosacral 
cord,  and  is  continuous  on  each  side  with  the  iliac  fossa.  This  is  called  the  ala  of 
tbe  saenun  (ala  sacralis),  and  gives  attachment  to  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  Uiacus 
muscle.  TTie  posterior  part  of  the  ala  represents  the  transverse  process  of  the 
first  sacral  segment. 

Apex  (apex  OSS,  sacri). — ^The  apex,  directed  downward  and  slightly  forward, 
presents  a  small,  oval,  concave  surface  for  articulation  with  the  coccyx. 

The  Sacral  Oanal  (canalis  sacralis)  runs  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  bone;  it  is  large  and  triangular  in  form  above,  small  and  flattened,  from 
before  backward,  below.  In  this  situation  its  posterior  wall  is  incomplete,  from 
the  non-development  of  the  laminae  and  spinous  processes  (hiatus  sacralis). 
It  lodges  the  sacral  nerves,  and  is  perforated  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  sacral 
foramina,  through  which  these  pass  out.  It  constitutes  the  sacral  continuation 
of  the  vertebral  canal  (Fig.  24). 

Differencea  in  the  Sacmm  of  the  Male  and  Female.— The  sacrum  in  the  female 
is  shorter  and  wider  than  in  the  male;  the  lower  half  forms  a  greater  angle  with  the  upper,  the 
upper  half  of  the  hone  being  nearly  straight,  the  lower  half  presenting  the  greatest  amount 
of  curvature.  The  bone  is  also  directed  more  obliquely  backward,  which  increases  the  size 
of  the  pelvic  cavity;  but  the  sacrovertebral  angle  projects  less.  In  the  male  the  curvature  is 
more  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  length  of  the  bone,  and  is  altogether  greater  than  in  the 
female. 

Variations. — ^This  bone,  in  some  cases,  consists  of  six  pieces;  occasionally  the  number  is 
reduced  to  four.  Sometimes  the  bodies  of  the  first  and  second  segments  are  not  joined  or  the 
laminse  and  spinous  processes  have  not  coalesced.  Occasionally  the  upper  pair  of  transverse 
tubercles  are  not  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  bone  on  one  or  both  sides;  and,  lastly,  the  sacral  canal 
may  be  open  for  nearly  the  lower  half  of  the  bone,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  development 
of  the  laminse  and  spitious  processes.  The  sacrum,  also,  varies  considerably  with  respect  to 
its  degree  of  curvature. 

ArtlcnlationB. — With,  four  bones:  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  coccyx,  and  the  two  innominate 
bones. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — ^To  eight  pairs:  in  front,  the  Pyriformis  and  Coccygeus,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Iliacus  to  the  base  of  the  Done;  behind,  the  Gluteus  maximus,  Latissimus  dorsi, 
Nlultifidus  spinae,  and  Erector  spinae,  and  sometimes  the  Extensor  coccygis. 

Coccyx  (os  coccygis), — ^The  coccyx  (Fig.  26)  is  usually  formed  of  four  small 
segments  of  bone,  the  most  rudimentary  parts  of  the  vertebral  column  (vertebrae 
coccygeae).  In  each  of  the  first  three  segments  may  be  traced  a  rudimentary 
body,  articular  and  transverse  processes;  the  last  piece  (sometimes  the  third) 
is  a  mere  nodule  of  bone,  without  distinct  processes.  All  the  segments  are  desti- 
tute of  pedicles,  laminse,  and  spinous  processes,  and  consequently  of  interverte- 
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bral  foramina  and  vertebral  canal.  The  first  segment  is  the  largest;  it  resembles 
the  lowermost  sacral  vertebra,  and  often  exists  as  a  separate  piece;  the  last  three, 
diminishing  in  size  from  above  downward,  are  usually  blended  together  so  as 
to  form  a  single  bone.  The  gradual  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  pieces  gives 
this  bone  a  triangular  form,  the  base  of  the  triangle  joining  the  apex  of  the 
sacrum.  It  presents  for  examination  an  anterior  and  posterior  surface,  two 
borders,  a  base,  and  an  apex. 


Surfaces.  Anterior  Surface. — The  anterior  surface  is  slightly  concave  and 
marked  with  three  transverse  grooves,  indicating  the  points  of  junction  of  the  differ- 
ent pieces.  It  has  attached  to  it  the  anterior  sacrococcygeal  ligament  and  Levator 
ani  muscle,  and  supports  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum. 

Posterior  Sorface. — The  posterior  surface  is  convex,  marked  by  transverse 
grooves  similar  to  those  on  the  anterior  surface;  and  presents  on  each  side  a  lineal 
row  of  tubercles,  the  rudimentary  articular  processes  of  the  coccygeal  vertebra. 
Of  these,  the  superior  pair  are  large,  and  are  called  the  comtui  of  the  coccyx  {cornva 
coccygea);  they  project  upward,  and  articulate  with  the  cornua  of  the  sacrum,  the 
junction  between  these  two  bones  completing  the  fifth  posterior  sacral  foramen  for 
the  transmission  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  fifth  sacral  nerve. 

Borders. — ^The  lateral  borders  are  thin,  and  present  a  series  of  small  emi- 
nences, which  represent  the  transverse  processes  of  the  coccygeal  vertebrse.  Of 
these,  the  first  on  each  side  is  the  largest,  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  often 
ascends  to  join  the  lower  part  of  the  thin  lateral  edge  of  the  sacrum,  thus  completing 
the  fifth  anterior  sacral  foramen  for  the  transmission  of  the  anterior  division 
of  the  fifth  sacral  nen-e;  the  others  diminish  in  size  from  above  downward,  and 
are  often  wanting.  The  borders  of  the  coccyx  are  narrow,  and  give  attachment  on 
each  side  to  the  sacrosciatic  ligaments,  to  the  Coccygeus  muscles  in  front  of  the 
ligaments,  and  to  the  Gluteus  maximus  behind  them. 

Basa. — The  base  presents  an  oval  surface  for  articulation  with  the  sacrum. 

Apax. — The  apex  is  rounded,  and  has  attached  to  it  the  tendon  of  the  external 
Sphincter  muscle.  It  is  occasionally  bifid,  and  sometimes  deflected  to  one  or 
other  side. 

ArticulatioiL.— Wiih  the  sacrum. 

Attachmentof  HUBCles.—^To /our  pairs  and  one  singtemusrle:  on  either  side,  (he  CfM^cygeua; 
behind,  the  filuleus  maximus  and  Extensor  coccvfEis,  when  present;  at  Ihe  apex,  the  Sphincter 
ani;  and  in  front,  the  levator  ani. 

Structure  of  the  Vertebra.— The  l>ody  is  composed  of  light,  spon^i',  cancellous  tissue, 
having  a  thin  coating  of  compact  tissue  on  its  exrernal  surface  perforated  by  numerous  •orilices 
of  various  sixes  for  the  passage  of  vessels;  its  interior  is  traversed  bv  one  or  two  lai^  canals 
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(for  the  reception  of  veins),  which  converge  toward  a.  single  large,  Irregular  aperture  or  several 
small  apertures  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  each  bone.  The  arch  and  processes  pro- 
jecting from  it  have,  on  the  contrary,  an  exceedingly  thick  covering  of  compact  tissue  (Fig.  27). 
TTje  Bacmm  and  cocctx  consist  mainly  of  spongy  bone  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  com- 
pact bone. 


Fid.  27, — Bony  etructure  of  a  lumbu  virtebra.    (Polrier  and  Ctaarpy.) 

Dsrelopnittiit. — Each  vertebra  b  formed  of  four  primary  centres  of  ossification  (Fig.  28), 
one  for  each  lamina  and  its  processes,  and  two  for  the  body.'  Ossification  commences  m  the 
laminie  about  the  saih  week  ot  fetal  life,  in  the  situation  where  the  transverse  processes  afterward 
projei'i,  the  ossific  granules  spreading  backward  to  the  spine,  forward  into  the  pedicles,  and  out- 
wanl  into  the  transverse  and  articular  processes.  Ossification  in  the  body  commences  In  the 
middle  ot  the  cartilage  about  the  ei^th  week  by  two  closely  approximated  centres,  which  speedily 
coalesce  to  form  one  central  ossific  point.  According  to  some  authors,  ossification  commeDces 
in  the  lominie  only  in  the  upper  verlebrK— J.  e.,  in  tne  cervical  and  upper  thoracic.  The  first 
os^c  points  in  the  lower  vertebrw  are  those  which  are  to  form  the  body,  the  osseous  centres 
for  the  laminte  appearing  at  a  3uhse<|uent  period.  At  birth  these  three  pieces  are  entirely  sepa- 
rate. During  the  first  year  the  laminee  become  united  behind,  the  union  taking  place  first  in 
the  lumbar  vertebras  and  then  extending  upward  through  the  thoracic  and  lower  cervical  verte- 
bra. About  the  third  vear  the  body  is  loined  to  the  arch  on  each  side  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
hodj'  is  formed  from  t'he  three  original  centres  of  ossification,  the  amount  contributed  by  the 
pedicles  increasing  in  extent  from  below  upward.  Thus,  the  bodies  of  the  sacral  vertebrte  are 
formed  almost  entirely  from  the  central  nuclei;  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  are  formed  laterally 
and  behind  by  the  pedicles;  in  the  thoracic  r^on  the  pedicles  advance  as  far  forward  as  the 
articular  depressions  for  the  head  of  the  ribs,  forming  these  cavities  of  reception;  and  in  the  neck 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  bodies  are  formed  entirely  by  the  advance  ot  the  pedicles.  The  line 
■long  which  union  takes  place  between  the  body  and  the  neural  arch  is  named  neuiocentral 
iQturs.  Before  puberty  no  other  changes  occur,  excepting  a  gradual  increase  in  the.  growth 
ottheseprimary  centres;  theupperandunder  surfaces  of  the  bodies  and  the  ends  of  the  transverse 
and  spinous  processes  being  tipped  with  cartilage,  in  which  ossific  granules  are  not  as  yet  de- 
posited. At  sixteen  years  (Fig.  30)  three  secondary  centres  appear,  one  for  the  tip  of  each  trans- 
verse process,  and  one  for  the  extremity  of  the  spinous  process.  In  some  of  the  lumbar  vertebne, 
especially  the  first,  second,  and  third,  a  second  ossifying  centre  appears  at  the  base  of  the  spinous 
process.  At  twenty-one  years  (Fig.  29)  a  thin,  circular,  epipnyseal  plate  of  bone  is  formed 
in  the  layer  of  cartilage  situated  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  body,  the  former  being 
the  thicker  of  the  two.  These  represent  two  additional  secondary  centres  of  ossification.  All 
ihtse  become  joined,  and  the  bone  is  completely  formed  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth 
year  of  life. 

Exceptions  to  this  mode  of  de\"elopmenl  occur  in  the  first,  second,  and  seventh  cer\-ical,  and 
in  the  vertebne  of  the  lumbar  region. 

AtlU  (Fig.  31).— The  number  of  centres  of  os^6cation  of  the  alias  is  quite  variable.  It 
may  be  deieloped  from  /ico,  three,  four,  or  jive  centres.  The  most  frequent  method  is  from 
three  centres.  Two  of  these  are  destined  for  the  two  lateral  or  neural  masses,  the  ossification 
of  which  commences  about  the  seventh  week  near  the  articular  processes,  and  extends  backward; 
these  portions  of  bone  are  separated  from  one  another  behind,  at  birth,  by  a  narrow  inten-al 
filled  in  with  cartilage.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  years  they  unite  either  directly  or  through 
the  medium  of  a  separate  centre  developed  in  the  cartilage  in  the  median  line.    The 

'  By  many  obsrrveni  it  is  aiiBert*il  that  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  are  developed  from  ■  siimle  e«ntre  w 
tptniiiy  brcomea  bilobed.  so  aa  toio(-e  the  appearanM  of  two  nuclei:  but  that  there  are  two  centres,  atallei 
amnelimes.  is  evidenced  hy  Hie  faclB  that  the  two  halve*  of  the  body  of  the  vertehrn  may  remain  dial 
tkraiuhout  life,  spd  be  •eparated  by  a  fiaiure  through  which  a  protruBioa  gt  the  spinal  membraoe  may 
place,  conslitutins  an  atittrior  tpina  bifida. 
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arch,  at  birth,  is  altogelher  cartilaginous,  and  in  this  a  separate  nucleus  appears  about  the 
of  the  first  year  after  birth,  and,  extending  lalerallj',  joins  the  neural  processes  in  front  of  the  pedi- 


cles.   Sometimes  there  are  two  centres  developed  in  the 


1  for  tadi  lamina  («*  tral). 

'la.  28. — Development  of  a  vertebra. 


either  side  of  the  median 
line,  w^ch  join  to  form  a  single  mass. 
And  occasionally  there  is  no  separate 
centre,  but  the  anterior  arch  is  formed 
bv  the  gradual  exten^on  forward  and 
ultimate  junction  of  the  two  neural  pro- 

AxiB.— The  aiis  (Fig.  32)  is  developed 
by  seven  centres,  five  primary  and  Ivo 
secondary.  The  body  and  arch  of  this 
bone  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  corre^randing  parts  in  the  other 
VCTlebne:  one  centre  (or  two,  which 
OTieedily  coalesce)  for  the  lower  part  of 
me  body,  and  one  for  each  lamina. 
The  centres  for  the  laminie  appear 
about  the  seventh  or  eighth  week,  that 
for  the  body  about  the  fourth  month. 
The  odontoid  process  consists  originally 
of  an  extension  upward  of  the  cartilagi- 
nous mass  in  which  the  lower  part  of  Uie 
body  is  formed.  At  about  the  sixth 
month  of  fetal  life  two  centres  make 
their  appearance  in  the  base  of  this  pro- 
cess; tnev  are  placed  laterally,  and  join 
before  birth  to  form  a  conical  bilob^ 
mass  deeply  cleft  above;  the  inter\'al  be- 
tween the  cleft  and  the  summit  of  the 
process  is  formed  by  a  wedge-shaped 

K'  xe  of  cartilage,  the  base  of  the  process 
ing  separated  from  the  body  by  a  car- 
tilaginous interval,  which  gradually  be- 
comes ossified  at  its  circuiuference,  but 
remains  cartilaginous  in  its  centre  until 
advanced  age.  Finally,  the  apex  of  the 
odontoid  process  has  a  se[>arate  (second- 
ary) centre,  which  appears  in  the  second 
year  and  joins  about  the  twelfth  year. 
Id  addition  to  these  there  is  a  secondary 
centre  for  a  thin  epiphyseal  plate  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  bo<]y  of  the  bone. 

Seventh  OeirleaL— 'The  anterior  or 
costal  part  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
seventh  cervical  is  developed  from  a 
separate  osseous  centre  at  about  the 
sixth  month  of  fetal  life,  and  joins  the 
body  and  posterior  division  of  the  trans- 
verse process  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years.  Sometimes  this  process  continues 
as  a  separate  piece,  and,  becoming 
lengthened  outward,  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  a  cervical  rib.  This  separate 
ossific  centre  for  the  costal  process  has 
also  been  found  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  cervical  vertebne. 

Lumbar  Vertebra.  —  The  lumbar 
vertebrw  (Fig.  33)  have  two  additional 
centres  (besides  those  peculiar  to  the 
vertebra  generally)  for  the  mammillaiy 
tubercles,  which  project  from  the  back 
part  of  the  superior  articular  processes. 
The  transverse  process  of  the  first 
luml>ar  is  sometimes  developed  as  a 
separate  piece,  which  may  remain  per* 
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mancDtly  uoconnected  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bone,  thus  forming  a  lumbar  rib — & 
perulianty. 

The  sacnun,  foimed  by  the  union  of  five  vertebra,  ha^  Ikirtg-five  centres  of  os^fication. 

The  bodlAs  of  the  saciul  vertebrfe  have  each  three  ossific  centres — one  for  the  central  part, 
and  one  for  the  epiphyseal  phites  on  ila  uppn"  and  under  surface.  Occasionally  the  primary 
centres  for  the  bodies  of  the  first  and  second  piece  of  the  sacrum  are  double.  The  arch  of  each 
sacral  vnlebra  is  developed  from  two  centres,  one  for  each  lamina.  These  unite  with  each  other 
behind,  and  subsequently  join  the  body. 

The  lateral  muses  have  six  additional  centres,  two  for  each  of  the  first  three  vertebne.  These 
centres,  repreaentins  costal  elements,  make  their  appearance  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  anterior  sacral  foramina  (Fi^.  34),  and  are  developed  into  separate  segments  (Fig.  35); 
they  are  subsequently  blended  wiih  each  other,  and  with  the  bodies  and  transverse  processes 
to  form  the  lateral  mass. 

Lastly,  each  Uitsnl  sortKe  of  the  sacrum  is  developed  from  two  epiphyseal  plates  (Fig.  36) — 
one  for  the  auricular  surface,  and  one  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  thin  lateral  edge  of  the  bone. 


Fio.  3t— Development  i 


Period  of  DaTelopllwnt.— At  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  week  of  fetal  life  ossification  of  the 
central  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  first  three  vertebne  commences,  and  between  the  fifth  and 

2hih  months  in  the  last  two.  Between  the  sixth  and  eighth  months  ossification  of  the  laminte 
ea  place;  and  at  about  the  same  period  the  centres  for  the  lateral  masses  for  the  first  three  sacral 
vertebrae  make  their  appearance.  The  period  at  which  the  arch  becomes  completed  by  the  junc- 
lisn  of  the  lamine  with  the  bodies  in 
front  and  with  each  other  behind  varies 
m  different  se^ents.  The  junction 
betweeD  the  laminie  and  the  bodies  takes 
place  first  in  the  lower  vertebr«  as  early 
as  the  setnnd  year,  but  is  not  effected  in 
theuppermost  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  year. 
.About  the  sixteenth  year  the  epiphyses 
for  (he  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the 
bodies  are  formed,  and  between  the 
eigfaieenth  and  twentieth  years  those  for 
each  lateral  surface  of  the  sacrum  make 

their   appearance.       The  bodies   of   the  Fig.  37.  -Base  o(  Bacruin  at  an  early  sla^e. 

sacral    vertebne   are,  during   eariy   lite, 

9^>arated  from  each  other  by  intervertebral  disks.  At  about  the  eighteenth  year  the  two 
bwest  sq^ents  become  joined  by  o.'isification  extending  through  the  disk.  This  process 
gradually  extends  upward  until  ail  the  segments  become  united,  and  ihe  bone  is  com'pletely 
formed  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  life. 

The  coccs'X  is  developed  from  four  centres,  one  tor  each  piece.  Occasionally  one  of  the  first 
three  pieces  of  this  bone  is  developed  from  two  centres,  placed  side  by  side.  The  ossific  nuclei 
make  their  appearance  in  the  following  order:  In  (he  first  segment,  between  the  first  and  fourth 
vears;  in  the  second  piece,  at  from  five  to  ten  years;  in  the  third,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years;  in  Ihe 
fourth  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years.  As  age  advances  these  various  segments  become  united 
with  each  other  from  below  upward,  the  tmion  between  the  first  and  second  segments  being  fre- 
quently delayed  until  after  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty.  At  a  late  period  of  life,  especially  in 
females,  the  coccyx  often  becomes  ankylosed  to  (he  end  of  the  sacrum. 


Centre  for 

body  Lateral 

epiphyna. 
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The  Vflrtebnl  Oolamn  as  a  Whole. 

"r^HoT  '^h.e   vertebral    columQ   (calumna    verfe- 

bralis),  formed  by  the  interarticulation  of 

*^^^  the  vertebra,  is  situated  in  the  median  line, 

in  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk;  its  average 
length  is  about  two  feet  two  or  three  inches 
(65  to  67,5  cm.),  measuring  along  the  curved 
anterior  surface  of  the  column.  Of  this 
length,  the  cervical  part  measures  about 
five,  the  thoracic  about  eleven,  the  lumbar 
about  seven  inches,  and  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  the  remainder.  The  female  column 
'•*  is  about  one  inch  less  than  that  of  the  male. 

Viewed  laterally  (Fig,  38),  the  spinal 
column  presents  several  curves  which  cor- 
respond to  the  different  regions  of  the 
column,  and  are  called  cervical,  thoracic, 
lumbar,  and  pelvic.  The  carrieal  cnrr* 
commences  at  the  apex  of  the  odontoid 
process,  and  terminates  at  the  middle  of 
the  second  thoracic  vertebra;  it  is  convex 
in  front,  and  is  the  least  marked  of  all 
the  curves.  The  thoracic  curve,  which  is 
concave  forward,  commences  at  the  middle 
of  the  second,  and  terminates  at  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra.  Its  most 
prominent  point  behind  corresponds  to  the 
spine  of  the  seventh  thoracic  vertebra.  The 
lumbar  curv*  commences  at  the  middle  of 
the  last  thoracic  vertebra,  and  terminates 
at  the  sacrovertebral  angle.  It  is  convex 
anteriorly;  the  convexity  of  the  lower  three 
vertebrse  being  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  upper  two.  The  pelvic  cnrre  com- 
*•  raences   at  the   sacrovertebral  articulation 

and  terminates  at  the  point  of  the  coccyx. 
It  is  concave  anteriorly.  The  thoracic  and 
pelvic  curves  are  the  primary  curves,  and 
begin  to  be  formed  at  an  early  period  of 
fetal  life,  and  are  due  to  the  shape  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra?.  The  cervical  and 
lumbar  curves  are  compensatory  or  sec- 
ondary, and  are  developed  after  birth  in 
order  to  maintain  the  erect  position.  They 
are  due  mainly  to  the  shape  of  the  in- 
tervertebral disks.  Not  uncommonly  the 
thoracic  portion  of  the  vertebral  column — 
even  in  healthy  persons — deviates  toward 
the  right.  This  is  due  to  the  position  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

The  movable  part  of  the  vertebral  column 
presents  for  examination  an  anterior,  a  pos- 
terior, and  two  lateral  surfaces;  a  base,  a 

Fi«.  3s.-Lai*nJ  ^■ie»  of  the  vertebral  column,     summit,  and  the  vertcbrat  canal. 
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Surfaces. — The  anterior  or  yentral  surface  presents  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
separated  in  the  recent  state  by  the  intervertebral  disks.  The  bodies  are  broad 
in  the  cervical  region,  narrow  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic,  and  broadest  in 
the  lumbar  region.  The  whole  of  this  surface  is  convex  transversely,  concave 
from  above  downward  in  the  thoracic  region,  and  convex  in  the  same  direction 
in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions. 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  presents  in  the  median  line  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses. These  are  short,  horizontal,  with  bifid  extremities,  in  the  cervical  region. 
In  the  thoracic  region  they  are  directed  obliquely  above,  assume  almost  a  vertical 
direction  in  the  middle,  and  are  horizontal  below,  as  are  also  the  spines  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae.  They  are  separated  by  considerable  intervals  in  the  loins, 
by  narrower  intervals  in  the  neck,  and  are  closely  approximated  in  the  middle 
of  the  thoracic  region.  On  either  side  of  the  spinous  processes,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  column,  is  the  vertebral  groove  formed  by  the  laminae  in  the 
cen'ical  and  lumbar  regions,  where  it  is  shallow,  and  by  the  laminae  and  transverse 
processes  in  the  thoracic  region,  where  it  is  deep  and  broad.  In  the  recent  state 
these  grooves  lodge  the  deep  muscles  of  the  back.  External  to  each  vertebral 
groove  are  the  articular  processes,  and  still  more  externally  are  the  transverse 
processes.  In  the  thoracic  region  the  latter  processes  stand  backward,  on  a  plane 
considerably  posterior  to  that  of  like  processes  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions. 
In  the  cervical  region  the  transverse  processes  are  placed  in  front  of  the  articular 
processes,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pedicles,  between  the  intervertebral 
foramina.  In  the  thoracic  region  they  are  posterior  to  the  pedicles,  inter- 
vertebral foramina,  and  articular  processes.  In  the  lumbar  region  they  are  placed 
in  front  of  the  articular  processes,  but  behind  the  intervertebral  foramina. 

The  lateral  surfaces  are  separated  from  the  dorsal  surface  by  the  articular 
processes  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  and  by  the  transverse  processes 
in  the  thoracic  region.  These  surfaces  present  in  front  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae,  marked  in  the  thoracic  region  by  the  facets  for  articulation  with 
the  heads  of  the  ribs.  More  posteriorly  are  the  intervertebral  foramina,  formed 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  intervertebral  notches,  oval  in  shape,  smallest  in  the 
cervical  and  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  regions,  and  gradually  increasing  in  size  to 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  They  are  situated  between  the  transverse  processes  in  the 
neck,  and  in  front  of  them  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  transmit  the  spinal  nerves. 

Base. — ^The  base  of  that  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  formed  by  the 
twenty-four  movable  vertebrae  is  formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
fifth  lumbar  vertebra;  and  the  summit  by  the  upper  surface  of  the  atlas. 

Vertebral  Oanal. — ^The  vertebral  canal  follows  the  different  curves  of  the  verte- 
bral column;  it  is  largest  in  those  regions  in  which  the  vertebral  column  enjoys 
the  greatest  freedom  of  movement,  as  in  the  neck  and  loins,  where  it  is  wide  and 
triangular;  and  is  narrow  and  cylindrical  in  the  back,  where  motion  is  more  limited. 

Surface  Form. — The  only  parts  of  the  vertebral  column  which  lie  closely  under  the  skin,  and 
»  directly  influence  surface  form,  are  the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes.  These  are  always 
distinguishable  at  the  bottom  of  a  median  furrow,  which,  more  or  less  evident,  runs  down  the 
mesal  line  of  the  back  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  above  to  the  middle  of  the  sacrum 
below.  Occasionally  one  of  these  processes  deviates  a  little  from  the  median  line — a  fact  to  be 
remembered  in  practice,  as  irregularities  of  this  kind  are  attendant  also  on  fracture  or  displace- 
ments of  the  vertebral  column.  In  the  cervical  region  the  furrow  is  between  the  Trapezii 
muscles;  in  the  back  and  loins  it  is  between  the  Erector  spinae  muscles.  In  the  neck  the  furrow 
is  broad,  and  terminates  in  a  conspicuous  projection,  which  is  caused  by  the  spinous  process  of 
the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  (vertebra  prominenJi).  Above  this  the  spinous  process  of  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra  may  sometimes  be  seen  projecting;  the  other  cervical  spines  are  sunken,  and 
are  not  visible,  though  the  spine  of  the  axis  can  be  felt,  and  generally  also  the  spines  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae.  In  the  thoracic  region  the  furrow  is  shallow,  and  during 
stooping  disappears,  and  then  the  spinous  processes  become  more  or  less  visible.  The  markings 
proauced  by  these  spines  are  small  and  close  together.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  furrow  is 
deep,  and  the  situation  of  the  lumbar  spines  is  frequently  indicated  by  little  pits,  or  depressions, 
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especially  if  the  muscles  in  the  loins  are  well  developed  and  the  process  incurved.  They  are  much 
larger  and  farther  apart  than  in  the  thoracic  region.  In  the  sacral  region  the  furrow  is  shallower, 
presenting  a  flattened  area  which  terminates  below  at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  sacrum,  formed  by  the  spinous  processes  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  may  be  felt  the  irregular  posterior  surface  of  the  bone.  Below  this,  in  the  deep 
groove  leading  to  the  anus,  the  coccyx  may  be  felt.  The  only  other  portions  of  the  vertebral 
column  which  can  be  felt  from  the  surface  are  the  transverse  processes  of  three  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  viz.,  the  first,  the  sixth,  and  the  seventh.  The  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  can  be 
felt  as  a  rounded  nodule  of  bone  just  below  and  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process, 
along  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sternomastoid.  The  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra  is  of  surgical  importance.  If  deep  pressure  be  made  in  the  neck  in  the  course  of  the 
carotid  artery,  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  prominent  anterior  tubercle  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  can  be  felt.  This  has  been  named  Ohassaignac's  tubercle, 
and  against  it  the  carotid  artery  may  be  most  conveniently  compressed  by  the  finger.  The 
transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  can  also  often  be  felt.  Occasionally  the  ante- 
rior root,  or  costal  process,  is  large  and  separate,  forming  a  cervical  rib. 

Applied  Anatomy. — It  is  freauently  necessary  to  locate  certain  vertebne.  Several  of  them 
can  be  easily  found  and  identifiecl.  The  seventh  cervical  spine  is  conspicuously  prominent,  and 
when  the  skin  over  it  has  been  marked  with  a  blue  pencil  the  spine  of  the  sixth  cervical  above  and 
of  the  first  thoracic  below  may  be  located.  The  spine  of  the  tnird  thoracic  vertebra  is  on  a  level 
with  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  spine  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  is  on  a  level 
with  the  highest  point  of  the  iliac  crest.  When  one  or  two  vertebrae  have  been  definitely  recog- 
nized the  other  ones  can  be  found  by  counting  the  spines  from  a  fixed  point  or  from  fixed  points. 
Over  the  fifth  lumbar  spine  there  is  no  prominence,  but  a  depression.  The  third  sacral  spine 
is  on  a  level  with  the  posterior  superior  spines  of  the  ilium.  The  level  at  which  the  spinal  cord 
terminates  should  be  known  to  the  surgeon  if  he  proposes  to  tap  the  spinal  theca  {lumbar  punc- 
ture) for  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  purposes  or  for  spinal  anesthesia.  In  an  adult  the  cord  term  mates 
at  the  lower  border  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  the  theca  terminates  opposite  the  body  of  the 
third  sacral  vertebra.  In  a  young  child  the  cord  terminates  opposite  the  body  of  the  third  lumbar 
vertebra,  and  the  theca  ends  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  an  adult.  Hence,  in  either  a  child 
or  an  adult,  a  puncture  below  the  level  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  will  inflict  no  injury  upon 
the  cord.  In  children  the  puncture  is  made  just  beneath  the  spinous  process,  and  in  adults 
about  one-half  an  inch  to  eitner  side  of  the  spinous  process,  although  the  needle  should  be  made 
to  enter  the  dura  in  the  median  line.  In  either  case  the  needle  is  directed  upward  and  forward. 
As  previously  pointed  out,  the  surgical  anatomy  of  an  infantas  spine  is  not  identical  with  the  sur- 
gical anatomy  of  an  adult's  spine.  The  umbilicus  of  an  infant  is  opposite  the  body  of  the  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra;  in  an  adult  it  is  opposite  the  spinous  process  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra. 
In  an  infant  the  base  of  the  sternum  is  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  seventh  cer\'ical  spine,  and 
in  an  adult  of  the  second  thoracic  spine  (A.  H.  Tubby).  The  vertebral  column  may  be  the  seat 
of  tuberculosis,  which  may  destroy  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae;  in  such  cases  a  deflection  of  the 
column  may  be  directed  either  forward  or  backward.  This  deflection  is  produced  by  the  great 
weight  of  the  trunk  on  the  diseased  Ixjne.  If  the  deflection  is  directea  forward,  it  is  called 
lordosis;  if  backward,  kyphosis.  Scoliosis  (lateral  deviation  of  the  vertebral  column)  is  usually 
due  to  a  faulty  attitude  of  children  while  standing  or  while  sitting  at  school  desks. 

Occasionally  the  coalescence  of  the  laminse  is  not  completed,  and  consequently  a  cleft  is  left 
in  the  arches  of  the  vertebrte,  through  which  a  protrusion  of  the  spinal  membranes  (dura  mater 
and  arachnoid),  and  sometimes  of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  takes  place,  constituting  a  malformation 
known  as  spina  bifida  or  hydrorkachiiis.  This  condition  is  most  common  in  the  lumbosacral 
region;  but  it  may  occur  in  the  thoracic  or  cervical  region,  or  the  arches  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  canal  may  remain  unapproximated.  In  some  rare  cases,  in  conseauence  of  the 
noncoalescence  of  the  two  primary  centres  from  which  the  body  is  formed,  a  similar  condition 
may  occur  in  front  of  the  canal,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  being  found  cleft  and  the  tumor 
projecting  into  the  thorax,  abdomen,  or  pelvis,  between  the  lateral  halves  of  the  bodies  affected. 

The  construction  of  the  spinal  column  of  a  number  of  pieces,  securely  connected  together 
and  enjoying  only  a  slight  degree  of  movement  between  any  two  individuals  pieces,  though 
permitting  of  a  very  considerable  range  of  movement,  as  a  whole,  allows  a  sufficient  degree  of 
mobility  without  any  material  diminution  of  strength.  The  main  joints  of  which  the  spine  is 
composed,  together  with  the  very  varied  movements  to  which  it  is  subjected,  render  it  liable  to 
sprains  J  which  may  complicate  other  injuries  or  may  exist  alone;  but  so  closely  are  the  individual 
vertebrae  articulated  that  these  sprains  are  seldom  severe,  and  an  amount  of  violence  sufficiently 
great  to  produce  tearing  of  the  ligaments  would  tend  to  cause  a  dislocation  or  fracture.  The 
further  safety  of  the  column  and  its  less  liability  to  injury  is  provided  for  by  its  disposition  in 
curves  instead  of  in  one  straight  line.  For  it  is  an  elastic  column,  and  must  first  bend  before 
it  breaks;  under  these  circumstances,  being  made  up  of  three  curves,  it  represents  three  columns, 
and  greater  force  is  required  to  produce  bending  of  a  short  column  than  of  a  longer  one  that  is 
ecjual  to  it  in  breadth  and  material.  Again,  the  safety  of  the  column  is  provided  for  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  inter\Trtebral  disks  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  which  act  as  admirable 
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buffos  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  violent  jars  or  shocks.  Fracture  dislocation  of  the  vertebral 
column  may  be  caused  by  direct  or  indirect  violence,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two,  as  when 
a  person  falling  from  a  height  strikes  against  some  prominence  and  is  doubled  over  it.  The 
fractures  from  indirect  violence  are  the  more  common,  and  here  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are 
compressed,  while  the  arches  are  torn  asunder;  while  in  fractures  from  direct  violence  the  arches 
are  compressed  and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  separated  from  each  other.  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  in  both  classes  of  injury  the  spinal  cord  b  the  part  least  likely  to  be  injured,  and  may 
escape  damage  even  when  there  has  been  considerable  lesion  of  the  bony  framework.  For,  as 
Mr.  Jacobson  states,  "being  lodged  in  the  centre  of  the  column,  it  occupies  neutral  ground  in 
respect  to  forces  which  might  cause  fracture.  For  it  is  a  law  in  mechanics  that  when  a  beam, 
as  of  timber,  is  exposed  to  breakage  and  the  force  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  strength  of 
the  material,  one  division  resists  compression,  another  laceration  of  the  particles,  while  the  third, 
betwe^i  the  two,  is  in  a  n^ative  condition."^  Applying  this  principle  to  the  vertebral  column, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  whether  the  fracture  dislocation  he  produced  by  airect  violence  or  by  indirect 
force,  one  segment,  either  the  anterior  or  posterior,  will  be  exposed  to  compression,  the  other  to 
laceration,  and  the  intermediate  part,  where  the  cord  is  situatea,  will  be  in  a  neutral  state.  When 
a  fracture  dislocation  is  produced  by  indirect  violence  the  displacement  is  almost  alwavs  the  same, 
the  upper  segment  being  driven  forward  on  the  lower,  so  that  the  cord  is  compressed  between  the 
bodv  of  the  vertebra  below  and  the  arch  of  the  vertebra  above. 

'rtie  parts  of  the  vertebral  column  most  Uable  to  be  injured  are  (1)  the  thoracolumbar  region, 
for  this  part  is  near  the  middle  of  the  column,  and  there  is  therefore  a  greater  amount  of  leverage, 
and,  moreover,  the  portion  above  is  comparatively  fixed,  and  the  vertebrae  which  form  it,  though 
much  smaller,  have  nevertheless  to  bear  almost  as  great  a  weight  as  those  below;  (2)  the  cer^aco- 
thoracic  region,  because  here  the  flexible  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  joins  the  more 
fixed  thoracic  region;  and  (3)  the  atlantoaxial  r^on,  because  it  enjoys  an  extensive  range  of 
movement,  and,  being  near  the  skull,  is  influenced  by  violence  applied  to  the  head.  In  fracture 
dislocation,  spinous  processes  and  portions  of  the  laminae  may  be  removed  {laminectomy)  in  order 
to  free  the  spinal  cord  from  pressure,  and  to  permit  the  surgeon  to  explore,  to  arrest  hemorrhage, 
to  remove  bone  fragments,  or  to  apply  sutures.  Laminectomy  is  also  resorted  to  in  some  cases 
of  paraplegia  due  to  Poi£a  disease  of  the  spine. 


THE  SKULL. 

The  Skull,  or  superior  expansion  of  the  vertebral  column,  has  been  described 
as  if  composed  of  four  vertebrse,  the  elementary  parts  of  which  are  specially 
modified  in  form  and  size,  and  almost  immovably  connected,  for  the  reception 
of  the  brain  and  special  organs  of  the  senses.  These  vertebrae  are  the  occipital 
parietal,  frontal,  and  nasal.  Descriptive  anatomists,  however,  divide  the  skull 
into  two  parts,  the  Cranium  and  the  Face.  The  Cranium  is  composed  of  eight 
bones,  viz.,  the  occipital,  two  parietcds,  frontal,  two  temporals, sphenoid,  and  ethmoid. 
The  Face  is  composed  of  fourteen  bones,  viz.,  the  two  nasals,  two  maxillcB,  two 
lacrimais,  two  molars,  two  palates,  two  turbinates,  vomer,  and  mandible.  The  ossic- 
uli  atiditus,  the  teeth,  and  Wormian  bones  are  not  included  in  this  enumeration. 


Skvtt,  22  bones 


Cranium,  8  bones 


Face,  14  bones  . 


K. 


Occipital. 
Two  parietals. 
Frontal. 
Two  temporals. 
Sphenoid. 
Ethmoid. 
Two  nasals. 
Two  maxillae. 
Two  lacrimals. 
Two  malars. 
Two  palates. 
Two  turbinates. 
Vomer. 
Mandible. 


The  Hyoid  Bone,  situated  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  attached  to  the  base 
of  the  skull  by  ligaments,  has  also  to  be  considered  in  this  section. 


>  Holmes'  System  of  Surgery.  1883.  vol.  i,  p.  529. 
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THE  CEBEBRIL  OBANIUH  (OBAiriUH  OEBEB&ALE)  (THE  OALVABIA). 

The  Occipital  Bone  (Os  Occipitale). 

The  occipital  bone  is  situated  at  the  back  part  and  base  of  the  cranium,  is  curved 
on  itself,  and  is  trapezoidal  in  shape.  The  bone  presents  for  examination  two 
surfaces,  four  borders,  and  four  angles. 

Surfaces. — The  external  surface  b  convex.  Midway  between  the  summit 
of  the  bone  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum — a  large  oval 
opening  for  transmission  of  the  spin^  cord — is  a  prominent  tubercle,  the  external 
occi[ab^  im)taberance  (protuberarUia  occipUalia  externa),  and,  descending  from  it 


Fm.  39.— Occipital  bone.     Outer  turtsce. 

as  far  as  the  foramen,  a  vertical  ridge,  the  external  occipital  crest  (<^sta  oceipHalts 
externa).  This  protuberance  and  crest  give  attachment  to  the  ligamentum 
nuchas,  and  vary  in  prominence  in  different  skulls.  Passing  outward  from  the 
occipital  protuberance  is  a  semicircular  ridge  on  each  side,  the  snperior  curved 
line  {liii^a  nuchae  superior).  Above  this  line  there  is  often  a  second  less  distinctly 
marked  ridge,  called  the  hi^tiest  cnrved  Une  (Ihiea  nuchae  suprema);  to  it  the 
epicranial  aponeurosis  is  attached.  The  bone  between  these  two  lines  is  smoother 
and  denser  than  the  rest  of  the  surface.  Running  parallel  with  these  from  the 
middle  of  the  crest  is  another  semicircular  ridge,  on  each  side,  the  inferior  curved 
line  (linea  nuchae  inferior).  The  surface  of  the  bone  above  the  Itnea  suprema  is 
rough  and  porous,  and  in  the  recent  state  is  covered  by  the  Occipitofrontalis 
muscle.  The  superior  and  inferior  curved  lines,  together  with  the  surfaces  of 
bone  between  and  below  them,  serve  for  the  attachment  of  several   muscles. 
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The  superior  curved  line  gives  attachment  internally  to  the  Trapezius,  externally 
to  the  muscular  origin  of  the  Occipitofrontalis,  and  to  the  Sternomastoid  to  the 
extent  shown  in  Fig.  39;  the  depressions  between  the  curved  lines  to  the  Com- 
plexus  internally,  the  Splenius  capitis  and  Obliquus  capitis  superior  externally. 
The  inferior  curved  line  and  the  depressions  below  it  afford  insertion  to  the  Rectus 
capitis  posticus,  major  and  minor. 

The  foramen  magnum  (Joramen  occipitale  magnum)  is  a  large,  oval  aperture, 
its  long  diameter  extending  from  before  backward.  It  transmits  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  membranes,  the  spinal  part  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerves,  the  vertebral  arteries,  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal  arteries, 
and  the  occipitoaxial  ligaments.  Its  back  part  is  wide  for  the  transmission  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  corresponding  margin  rough  for  the  attachment 
of  the  dura  enclosing  it;  the  fore  part  is  narrower,  being  encroached  upon  by  the 
condyles;  it  has  projecting  toward  it,  from  below,  the  odontoid  process,  and  its 
margins  are  smooth  and  bevelled  internally  to  support  the  medulla  oblongata. 
On  each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum  are  the  condyles  for  articulation  with  the 
atlas.  Each  condyle  (condylus  occipitalis)  is  convex,  oval,  or  reniform  in  shape, 
and  directed  downward  and  outward.  The  condyles  converge  in  front,  and 
encroach  slightly  upon  the  anterior  segment  of  the  foramen.  On  the  inner  border 
of  each  condyle  is  a  rough  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligaments  (check) 
which  connect  this  bone  with  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis;  while  external  to 
them  is  a  rough  tubercular  prominence,  the  transverse  or  jugnlar  process  {processus 
jugtdaris),  channelled  in  front  by  a  deep  notch  (incisura  jugularis),  which  forms 
part  of  the  jugular  foramen  (foramen  lacerum  posterius).  The  under  surface  of 
this  process  presents  an  eminence  (processus  intrajuguLaris),  which  represents  the 
paramastoid  process  of  some  mammals.  The  eminence  is  occasionally  large,  and 
extends  as  low  as  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas.  This  surface  affords  attach- 
ment to  the  Rectus  capitis  lateralis  muscle  and  to  the  lateral  occipitoatlantal 
ligament;  its  upper  or  cerebral  surface  presents  a  deep  groove,  which  lodges  part 
of  the  lateral  sinus,  while  its  external  surface  is  marked  by  a  quadrilateral  rough 
facet,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh  state,  and  articulating  with  a  similar 
surface  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  On  the  outer  side  of  each 
condyle,  near  its  fore  part,  is  a  foramen,  the  anterior  condylar  foramen  {canalis 
hypoglossi);  it  is  directed  downward,  outward,  and  forward,  and  transmits  the 
hypoglossal  nerve,  and  occasionally  a  meningeal  branch  of  the  ascending  pharyn- 
geal artery.  This  foramen  is  sometimes  double.  Behind  each  condyle  is  a 
fossa^  (fossa  condyloidevs),  sometimes  perforated  at  the  bottom  by  a  foramen, 
the  posterior  condylar  foramen  (canalis  condyloidetis),  for  the  transmission  of  a 
vein  to  the  lateral  sinus.  The  basilar  process  (pars  bamlaris)  is  a  strong  quadri- 
lateral plate  of  bone,  which  is  wider  behind  than  in  front,  and  is  situated  in  front 
of  the  foramen  magnum.  Its  under  surface  is  rough,  presents  in  the  median  line 
a  tubercular  ridge,  the  pharyngeal  spine  (iubercvlum  pharyngeum),  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  tendinous  raph^  and  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  rough  depressions  for  the  attachment  of  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus, 
major  and  minor. 

The  internal  surface  (Fig.  40)  is  deeply  concave.  The  posterior  part  is  divided 
by  a  crucial  ridge  into  four  fossae.  The  two  superior  fossae  receive  the  occipital 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  present  slight  eminences  and  depressions  corresponding 
to  their  convolutions.  The  two  inferior,  which  receive  the  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebellum,  are  larger  than  the  former,  and  comparatively  smooth ;  both  are  marked 
by  slight  grooves  for  the  lodgement  of  arteries.     At  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  four 

^  This  foflsa  preaents  many  variations  in  size.  It  is  usually  shallow,  and  the  foramen  small;  occasionally 
wanting  on  one  or  both  sides.  Sometimes  both  fossa  and  foramen  are  large,  but  confined  to  one  side  only;  more 
rarely,  the  fossa  and  foramen  are  very  large  on  both  sides. 
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THE  OEBEBBAL  ORAITIUH  (ORANIUH  OEKEBBALE)  (THE  OALVARIA). 
The  Occipital  Bone  (Os  Occipltale). 

The  occipital  bone  is  situated  at  the  back  part  and  base  of  the  cranium,  is  curved 
on  itseif,  and  is  trapezoidal  in  shape.  The  bone  presents  for  examination  two 
surfaces,  four  borders,  and  four  angles. 

Surfaces. — ^The  external  Burface  is  convex,  Midway  between  the  summit 
of  the  bone  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum — a  large  oval 
opening  for  transmission  of  the  spinal  cord — is  a  prominent  tubercle,  the  external 
occipital  protuberance  (protuberanlia  ocdpiialis  externa),  and,  descending  from  it 


Fio.  39.^0iwipital  bone.     Outer  surfiioe. 

as  far  as  the  foramen,  a  vertical  ridge,  the  external  occipital  crest  (crista  occipitalis 
externa).  This  protuberance  and  crest  give  attachment  to  the  Ugamentum 
nuchffi,  and  vary  in  prominence  in  different  skulls.  Passing  outward  from  the 
occipital  protuberance  is  a  semicircular  ridge  on  each  side,  the  superior  curved 
line  (Jinea  nuchae  superior).  Above  this  line  there  is  often  a  second  less  distinctly 
marked  ridge,  called  the  highest  curved  line  (lin-ea  nvchae  suprema);  to  it  the 
epicranial  aponeurosis  is  attached.  The  bone  between  these  two  lines  is  smoother 
and  denser  than  the  rest  of  the  surface.  Running  parallel  with  these  from  the 
middle  of  the  crest  is  another  semicircular  ridge,  on  each  side,  the  iaferior  curved 
line  {linea  nvchae  inferior).  The  surface  of  the  bone  above  the  linea  suprema  is 
rough  and  porous,  and  in  the  recent  state  is  covered  by  the  Occi  pi  to  frontal  is 
muscle.  The  superior  and  inferior  curved  lines,  together  with  the  surfaces  of 
bone  between  and  below  them,  serve  for  the  attachment  of  several   muscles. 
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The  superior  curved  line  gives  attachment  internally  to  the  Trapezius,  externally 
to  the  muscular  origin  of  the  Occipitofrontalis,  and  to  the  Stemomastoid  to  the 
extent  shown  in  Fig.  39;  the  depressions  between  the  curved  lines  to  the  Com- 
plexus  internally,  the  Splenius  capitis  and  Obliquus  capitis  superior  externally. 
The  inferior  curved  line  and  the  depressions  below  it  afford  insertion  to  the  Rectus 
capitis  posticus,  major  and  minor. 

The  foramen  magnum  (foramen  occipitale  magyium)  is  a  large,  oval  aperture, 
its  long  diameter  extending  from  before  backward.  It  transmits  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  membranes,  the  spinal  part  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerves,  the  vertebral  arteries,  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal  arteries, 
and  the  occipitoaxial  ligaments.  Its  back  part  is  wide  for  the  transmission  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  corresponding  margin  rough  for  the  attachment 
of  the  dura  enclosing  it;  the  fore  part  is  narrower,  being  encroached  upon  by  the 
condyles;  it  has  projecting  toward  it,  from  below,  the  odontoid  process,  and  its 
margins  are  smooth  and  bevelled  internally  to  support  the  medulla  oblongata. 
On  each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum  are  the  condyles  for  articulation  with  the 
atlas.  Each  condyle  (coridylus  occipitalis)  is  convex,  oval,  or  reniform  in  shape, 
and  directed  downward  and  outward.  The  condyles  converge  in  front,  and 
encroach  slightly  upon  the  anterior  segment  of  the  foramen.  On  the  inner  border 
of  each  condyle  is  a  rough  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligaments  {check) 
which  connect  this  bone  with  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis;  while  external  to 
them  is  a  rough  tubercular  prominence,  the  transverse  or  jugular  process  (processus 
jugularis),  channelled  in  front  by  a  deep  notch  {incisura  jugidaris),  which  forms 
part  of  the  jugular  foramen  (foramen  lacerum  posterius).  The  under  surface  of 
this  process  presents  an  eminence  (processus  inirajugvlaris)^  which  represents  the 
paramastoid  process  of  some  mammals.  The  eminence  is  occasionally  large,  and 
extends  as  low  as  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas.  This  surface  affords  attach- 
ment to  the  Rectus  capitis  lateralis  muscle  and  to  the  lateral  occipitoatlantal 
ligament;  its  upper  or  cerebral  surface  presents  a  deep  groove,  which  lodges  part 
of  the  lateral  sinus,  while  its  external  surface  is  marked  by  a  quadrilateral  rough 
facet,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh  state,  and  articulating  with  a  similar 
surface  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  On  the  outer  side  of  each 
condyle,  near  its  fore  part,  is  a  foramen,  the  anterior  condylar  foramen  (canalis 
hypoglossi);  it  is  directed  downward,  outward,  and  forw^ard,  and  transmits  the 
hypoglossal  nerve,  and  occasionally  a  meningeal  branch  of  the  ascending  pharyn- 
geal artery.  This  foramen  is  sometimes  double.  Behind  each  condyle  is  a 
fossa^  (fossa  cotidyloidevs),  sometimes  perforated  at  the  bottom  by  a  foramen, 
the  posterior  condylar  foramen  (canalis  condyloideus),  for  the  transmission  of  a 
vein  to  the  lateral  sinus.  The  basilar  process  (pars  hasUaris)  is  a  strong  quadri- 
lateral plate  of  bone,  which  is  wider  behind  than  in  front,  and  is  situated  in  front 
of  the  foramen  magnum.  Its  under  surface  is  rough,  presents  in  the  median  line 
a  tubercular  ridge,  the  pharyngeal  spine  (tuberculum  pharyngeum),  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  tendinous  raph^  and  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  rough  depressions  for  the  attachment  of  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus, 
major  and  minor. 

The  internal  surface  (Fig.  40)  is  deeply  concave.  The  posterior  part  is  divided 
by  a  crucial  ridge  into  four  fossae.  The  two  superior  fossae  receive  the  occipital 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  present  slight  eminences  and  depressions  corresponding 
to  their  convolutions.  The  two  inferior,  which  receive  the  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebellum,  are  larger  than  the  former,  and  comparatively  smooth;  both  are  marked 
by  slight  grooves  for  the  lodgement  of  arteries.     At  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  four 

*  This  foesa  presents  many  variations  in  sise.  It  is  usually  shallow,  and  the  foramen  small;  occasionally 
wanting  on  one  or  both  sides.  Sometimes  both  fossa  and  foramen  are  large,  but  confined  to  one  side  only;  more 
rarely,  the  fossa  and  foramen  are  very  large  on  both  sides. 
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THE  OEBEBKAL  ORANITTM  (OEAMIUM  OEREBRALE)  (THE  OALVABIA). 

The  Occipital  Bone  (Os  Occipitale). 

The  ocdpitKl  bone  is  situated  at  the  back  part  and  base  of  the  cranium,  ts  curved 
on  itself,  and  is  trapezoidal  in  shape.  The  bone  presents  for  examination  two 
surfaces,  four  borders,  and  four  angles. 

Surfaces. — ^The  Axternal  nirfM«  is  convex.  Midway  between  the  summit 
of  the  bone  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  ma^um — a  lai^  oval 
opening  for  transmission  of  the  spinal  cord — is  a  prominent  tubercle,  the  external 
occipital  protuberance  (pTotuberaniia  occipittUia  externa),  and,  descending  from  it 


Outer  Burfsce. 


as  far  as  the  foramen,  a  vertical  ridge,  the  external  occipital  crest  (crista  occipitalis 
externa).  This  protuberance  and  crest  give  attachment  to  the  ligamentum 
nuchae,  and  vary  in  prominence  in  different  skulls.  Passing  outward  from  the 
occipital  protuberance  is  a  semicircular  ridge  on  each  side,  the  enperior  cnrred 
line  (linea  nuchae  superior).  Above  this  line  there  is  often  a  second  less  distinctly 
marked  ridge,  called  the  highest  cnrred  line  {linea  nuehae  suprema);  to  it  the 
epicranial  aponeurosis  is  attached.  The  bone  Iwtween  these  two  lines  is  smoother 
and  denser  than  the  rest  of  the  surface.  Running  parallel  with  these  from  the 
middle  of  the  crest  is  another  semicircular  ridge,  on  each  side,  the  inferior  curved 
line  (Jinea  nuchae  infericrr).  The  surface  of  the  bone  above  the  linea  suprema  is 
rough  and  porous,  and  in  the  recent  state  is  covered  by  the  Occipi  to  frontal  is 
muscle.  The  superior  and  inferior  curved  lines,  together  with  the  surfaces  of 
bone  between  and  below  them,  serve  for  the  attachment  of  several  muscles. 
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The  superior  curved  line  gives  attachment  internally  to  the  Trapezius,  externally 
to  the  muscular  origin  of  the  Occipitofrontalis,  and  to  the  Sternomastoid  to  the 
extent  shown  in  Fig.  39;  the  depressions  between  the  curved  lines  to  the  Com- 
plexus  internally,  the  Splenius  capitis  and  Obliquus  capitis  superior  externally. 
The  inferior  curved  line  and  the  depressions  below  it  afford  insertion  to  the  Rectus 
capitis  posticus,  major  and  minor. 

The  foiamen  magnum  (Joramen  occipitale  magnum)  is  a  large,  oval  aperture, 
its  long  diameter  extending  from  before  backward.  It  transmits  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  membranes,  the  spinal  part  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerves,  the  vertebral  arteries,  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal  arteries, 
and  the  occipitoaxial  ligaments.  Its  back  part  is  wide  for  the  transmission  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  corresponding  margin  rough  for  the  attachment 
of  the  dura  enclosing  it;  the  fore  part  is  narrower,  being  encroached  upon  by  the 
condyles;  it  has  projecting  toward  it,  from  below,  the  odontoid  process,  and  its 
margins  are  smooth  and  bevelled  internally  to  support  the  medulla  oblongata. 
On  each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum  are  the  condyles  for  articulation  with  the 
atlas.  Each  condyle  (cotidylus  occipitalis)  is  convex,  oval,  or  reniform  in  shape, 
and  directed  downward  and  outward.  The  condyles  converge  in  front,  and 
encroach  slightly  upon  the  anterior  segment  of  the  foramen.  On  the  inner  border 
of  each  condyle  is  a  rough  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligaments  (check) 
which  connect  this  bone  with  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis;  while  external  to 
them  is  a  rough  tubercular  prominence,  the  transverse  or  jugular  process  (processus 
jugulari^),  channelled  in  front  by  a  deep  notch  (incisura  jugvlaris),  which  forms 
part  of  the  jugular  foramen  (foramen  lacerum  posterius).  The  under  surface  of 
this  process  presents  an  eminence  (processus  irUrajugvlaris),  which  represents  the 
paramastoid  process  of  some  mammals.  The  eminence  is  occasionally  large,  and 
extends  as  low  as  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas.  This  surface  affords  attach- 
ment to  the  Rectus  capitis  lateralis  muscle  and  to  the  lateral  occipitoatlantal 
ligament;  its  upper  or  cerebral  surface  presents  a  deep  groove,  which  lodges  part 
of  the  lateral  sinus,  while  its  external  surface  is  marked  by  a  quadrilateral  rough 
facet,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh  state,  and  articulating  with  a  similar 
surface  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  On  the  outer  side  of  each 
condyle,  near  its  fore  part,  is  a  foramen,  the  anterior  condylar  foramen  (camdis 
hypoglossi);  it  is  directed  downward,  outward,  and  forward,  and  transmits  the 
hypoglossal  nerve,  and  occasionally  a  meningeal  branch  of  the  ascending  pharyn- 
geal artery.  This  foramen  is  sometimes  double.  Behind  each  condyle  is  a 
fossa^  (fossa  condyloideus),  sometimes  perforated  at  the  bottom  by  a  foramen, 
the  posterior  condylar  foramen  (canalis  condyloidev^),  for  the  transmission  of  a 
vein  to  the  lateral  sinus.  The  basilar  process  {pars  ba^laris)  is  a  strong  quadri- 
lateral plate  of  bone,  which  is  wider  behind  than  in  front,  and  is  situated  in  front 
of  the  foramen  magnum.  Its  under  surface  is  rough,  presents  in  the  median  line 
a  tubercular  ridge,  the  pharyngeal  spine  (tuberculum  pharyngeum),  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  tendinous  raph^  and  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  rough  depressions  for  the  attachment  of  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus, 
major  and  minor. 

The  internal  surface  (Fig.  40)  is  deeply  concave.  The  posterior  part  is  divided 
by  a  crucial  ridge  into  four  fossae.  The  two  superior  fossae  receive  the  occipital 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  present  slight  eminences  and  depressions  corresponding 
to  their  convolutions.  The  two  inferior,  which  receive  the  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebellum,  are  larger  than  the  former,  and  comparatively  smooth ;  both  are  marked 
by  slight  grooves  for  the  lodgement  of  arteries.     At  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  four 

1  This  foesa  preaents  many  variations  in  size.  It  is  iisually  shallow,  and  the  foramen  small;  occasionally 
wanting  on  one  or  both  sides.  Sometimes  both  foesa  and  foramen  are  large,  but  confined  to  one  side  only;  more 
rarely,  the  foesa  and  foramen  are  very  large  on  both  sides. 
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divisions  of  the  crucial  ridge  is  an  eminence,  the  int«niftl  occipital  protnbsnnca  {pro- 
tvberantia  occipitalis  interna).  It  nearly  corresponds  to  that  on  the  outer  surface, 
though  it  is  often  on  a  slightly  higher  level,  and  is  perforated  by  one  or  more 
large  vascular  foramina.  From  this  eminence  the  superior  division  of  the  crucial 
ridge  runs  upward  to  the  superior  angle  of  the  bone;  it  presents  a  deep  groove, 
the  sagittal  sulcns  {sulcus  sagittalia),  for  the  superior  saggittal  sinus.  The 
margins  of  the  groove  give  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri.  The  inferior  division, 
the  intemal  occipital  crost  (crista  occijnlalia  interna),  runs  to  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  foramen  magnum,  on  the  edge  of  which  it  becomes  gradually  lost;  Uiis 


ridge,  which  is  bifurcated  below,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebelli. 
It  13  usually  marked  by  a  single  groove,  which  commences  at  the  back  part  of 
the  foramen  magnum  and  lodges  the  occipital  sinus.  Occasionally  the  groove 
is  double  where  two  sinuses  exist.  A  transTsne  groove  {sulcus  transversus)  passes 
outward  on  each  side  to  the  lateral  angle.  The  grooves  are  deep  channels  for 
the  lodgement  of  the  lateral  sinuses,  their  prominent  margins  affording  attachnient 
to  the  tentorium.'  At  the  point  of  meeting  of  these  grooves  is  a  depression, 
the  torcular*  {confiuens  sinuum),  placed  a  little  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  internal 

I  UaUBlly  one  af  the  traimveiM  groovM  a  dwptr  and  broader  than  the  other;  occBwonally.  both  grooves  an 
ol  eaual  depth  and  breadth,  or  both  equallv  indistinct.  The  broader  of  the  two  trannverae  iroovee  u  nearly 
olw^n  continuoua  with  the  vertical  groove  lor  the  superior  sa^ttal  ainiiA. 

'  The  columns  of  blood  comiog  in  difleient  directions  were  supposed  to  be  prated  tocether  at  Oua  point 
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occipital  protuberance.  ■  More  anteriorly  is  the  foramen  magnum,  and  on  eacli 
side  of  it,  but  nearer  its  anterior  than  its  posterior  part,  the  interna!  openings 
of  the  anterior  condylar  foramen.  On  the  superior  aspect  of  the  lateral  portion 
of  the  boae  the  Jugular  tutMrclo  (tuberculum  jugylare)  is  seen.  This  corresponds 
to  the  portion  of  bone  which  roofs  in  the  anterior  condylar  foramen.  The 
internal  openings  of  the  posterior  condylar  foramina  are  a  little  external  and 
posterior  to  the  openings  of  the  anterior  condylar  foramina,  protected  by  a  small 
arch  of  bone.  At  this  part  of  the  internal  surface  there  is  a  very  deep  groove  in 
which  the  posterior  condylar  foramen,  when  it  exists,  has  its  termination.  This 
groove  is  continuous,  in  the  complete  skull,  with  the  transverse  groove  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  bone,  and  lodges  the  end  of  the  lateral  sinus.  In  front 
of  the  foramen  magnum  is  the  basilar  process,  presenting  a  shallow  depression, 
the  bwilar  groove  {divua),  which  slopes  from  behind,  upward  and  forward,  and 
supports  the  medulla  oblongata  and  part  of  the  pons  (Varolii),  and  on  each  side 
of  the  basilar  process  is  a  narrow  channel,  which,  when  united  with  a  similar 
channel  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  forms  a  groove  (svlcus 
jxtro»ua  inferior),  which  lodges  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus. 

Borders. — The  superior  border  (margo  lambdoideua)  extends  on  each  side 
from  the  superior  to  the  lateral  angle,  is  deeply  serrated  for  articulation  with  the 
parietal  bone,  and  forms,  by  thb  union,  the  lambdoid  sutnre. 

The  inlarior  border  extends  from  the  lateral  to  the  inferior  angle;  its  upper  half 
{margo  mastoideus)  is  rough,  and  articulates  with  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral, forming  the  muto-occipital  suture;  the  inferior  half  articulates  with  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  forming  the  petro-oecipital  sntore;  these  two-por- 
tions are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  jugular  process.  In  front  of  this 
process  is  a  deep  notch,  which  with  a  similar  one  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  forms  the  jugular  foramen  {Joramen  lacerum  ■posterius).  This  notch 
is  occasionally  subdivided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  process  of  bone  {processus 
iiilrajugularis),  and  it  generally  presents  an  aperture  at  its  upper  part,  the  internal 
opening  of  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen. 

Angles. — The  superior  angle  is  received  into  the  interval  between  the  posterior 
superior  angles  of  the  two  parietal  bones;  it  corresponds  with  that  part  of  the 
skull  in  the  fetus  which  is  called  the  posterior  fontanelle. 

The  Inferior  angle  is  represented  by  the  square-shaped  surface  of  the  basilar 
process.  At  an  early  period  of  life  a  layer  of  cartilage  separates  this  part  of 
the  bone  from  the  sphenoid,  but  in  the  adult  the  union  between  them  is  osseous. 

The  lateral  angles  correspond  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  transverse  grooves,  and 
are  received  into  the  interval  between  the  posterior  inferior  angles  of  the  parietal 
and  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal. 

Structure. — The  occipital  bone  consists 
of  two  compact  lamiiuE,  called  the  Outer 
and  inner  tftbles,  having  between  them 
the  diploic  tissue;  this  bone  is  especially 
thick  at  the  ridges,  protuberances,  con- 
dyles, and  anterior  part  of  the  basilar 
process;  while  at  the  Dottom  of  the  fosse, 
eq>eciaU7  the  inferior,  it  is  thin,  semitrans- 
parent,  and  destitute  of  diplo^.  tl 

Development  (F%.  41).— At  birth  the 
bone  consists  of  four  distinct  parts — a 
UbnUr  or  ■qoamons  portion,  which 
lies  behind  the  foramen  magnum  i  two 
eondfUc  parts,  which  form  the  sides  of 
the  foramen;  and  a  basilar  part,  which 

lies  in  front  oF  the  foramen.     The  tabular  portion  Is  usually  developed  from  fou. 
the  number  may  vary  from  one  to  eight;  two  centres  appear  near  the  median 
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during  the  second  month,  and  two  more  a  little  lateral  to  the  preceding  during  the  third  month. 
These  parts  tend  to  unite,  but  complete  union  does  not  occur  until  about  the  fourth  month  after 
birth.  That  part  of  the  tabular  portion  above  the  highest  curved  line  is  developed  by  the 
intramembranous  method,  and  may  exist  in  the  adult  as  a  separate  element,  the  interparietal 
bone,  or  08  incae,  because  of  its  frequent  occurrence  in  Peruvian  skulls.  The  remainder  of 
the  tabular  portion  and  the  basilar  and  two  condyloid  parts  are  developed  from  cartilage. 
Usually  two  centres  appear  in  the  basilar  portion  during  the  sixth  fetal  week,  and  by  rapid 
coalescence  give  the  appearance  of  a  single  centre.  Each  condylic  portion  develops  from  a 
single  centre  that  appears  at  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  fetal  week.  At  about  the  fourth 
year  the  tabular  and  the  two  condyloid  pieces  unite,  and  about  the  sixth  year  tlie  bone 
consists  of  a  single  piece.  Between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-fifth  years  the  occipital  and 
sphenoid  become  united,  forming  a  single  bone. 

Articulations. — With  six  bones — two  parietal,  two  temporal,  sphenoid,  and  atlas. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — ^To  twelve  pairs — to  the  superior  curved  line  are  attached  the 
Occipitofrontalis,  Trapezius,  and  Stemomastoid.  To  the  space  between  the  cun'ed  lines,  the 
Complexus,*  Splenius  capitis,  and  Obliquus  capitis  superior;  to  the  inferior  curved  line,  and 
the  space  between  it  and  the  foramen  magnum,  the  Rectus  capitis  posticus,  major  and  minor; 
to  the  transverse  process,  the  Rectus  capitis  lateralis;  and  to  the  basilar  process,  the  Rectus 
capitis  anticus,  major  and  minor,  and  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 


The  Parietal  Bone  (Os  Parietale). 

The  parietal  bones  are  paired  bones,  and  form,  by  their  union,  the  sides  and 
roof  of  the  cranium  proper.  Each  bone  is  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral  form, 
and  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces,  four  borders,  and  four  angles. 

Surfaces. — ^The  external  suriace  (fades  parietalis)  (Fig.  42)  is  convex,  smooth,  and 
marked  about  its  centre  by  an  eminence  called  the  parietal  eminence  (tuber  parietale), 
which  indicates  the  point  where  ossification  commenced.  Crossing  the  middle 
of  the  bone  in  an  antero-posterior  direction  are  two  well-marked  curved  ridges, 
the  upper  and  lower  temporal  ridges  (linea  temporalis  superior  et  inferior) ;  the  former 
gives  attachment  to  the  temporal  fascia,  while  the  latter  indicates  the  upper  limit 
of  the  origin  of  the  Temporal  muscle.  These  lines  form  the  temporal  crest. 
Above  these  ridges  the  surface  of  the  bone  is  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
Occipitofrontalis;  below  them  the  bone  forms  part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and 
affords  attachment  to  the  temporal  muscle.  At  the  back  part  of  the  superior 
border,  close  to  the  sagittal  suture,  which  separates  the  two  parietal  bones,  is  a 
small  foramen  (foramen  parietale),  which  transmits  the  emissary  vein  of  Santorini 
from  the  scalp  to  the  superior  sagittal  sinus.  It  sometimes  also  transmits  a 
small  branch  of  the  occipital  artery.  Its  existence  is  not  constant,  and  its  size 
varies  considerably. 

The  internal  or  cerebral  surface  (fades  cerehralis)  (Fig.  43)  is  concave,  presents 
depressions  for  the  lodgement  of  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  numerous 
furrows  for  the  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery;  the  latter  runs  upward 
and  backward  from  the  anterior  inferior  angle  and  from  the  central  and  posterior 
part  of  the  lower  border  of  the  bone.  Sometimes  a  distinct  canal  exists  for  the 
artery,  but  it  never  remains  a  canal  for  a  long  distance.  Along  the  upper  margin 
of  the  bone  is  part  of  a  shallow  groove,  which,  when  joined  to  the  opposite  parietal, 
forms  a  channel  for  the  superior  sagittal  sinus.  The  elevated  edges  of  the  groove 
afford  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri.  Near  the  groove  are  seen  several  depres- 
sions. Pacchionian  depressions  (foveolas  granvlares  [Pacchioni^.  They  are  most 
frequently  found  in  the  skulls  of  old  persons,  and  lodge  the  arachnoid  villi  (Pacchi- 
onian bodies).  The  internal  opening  of  the  parietal  foramen  is  also  seen  when 
that  aperture  exists.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  posterior  inferior  portion  of 
the  bone  is  a  portion  of  the  groove  for  the  lodgement  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

*  To  these  the  Bi venter  cerv-icia  should  be  added,  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  separate  mascle. 
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Fia.  42.-L*ft  pariHal  bone.     Eiternul  BurfkM. 


Flo.  43.— Left  pariFtal  bone.     Internal  aurfaea. 
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Borders. — ^The  superior  border  (margo  sagitiulis),  the  longest  and  thickest, 
is  dentated  to  articulate  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  forming  the  sagittal 
suture. 

The  inferior  border  (margo  squarfwsus)  is  divided  into  three  parts;  of  these, 
the  anterior  is  thin  and  pointed,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  outer  surface,  and 
overlapped  by  the  tip  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid;  the  middle  portion  is 
arched,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  outer  surface,  and  overlapped  by  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal;  the  posterior  portion  is  thick  and  serrated  for 
articulation  with  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal. 

The  anterior  border  {margo  frontalis),  deeply  serrated,  is  bevelled  at  the  expense 
of  the  outer  surface  above  and  of  the  inner  below;  it  articulates  with  the  frontal 
bone,  forming  the  coronal  suture. 

The  posterior  border  (margo  occipitalis),  deeply  denticulated,  articulates  with 
the  occipital,  forming  the  lambdoid  suture. 

Angles. — ^The  anterior  superior  an^^e  (angvliLs  frontalis),  thin  and  pointed, 
corresponds  with  that  portion  of  the  skull  which  in  the  fetus  is  membranous,  and 
is  called  the  anterior  fontanelle  (hregTna). 

The  anterior  inferior  angle  (angulus  sphenoidaiis)  is  thin  and  lengthened,  being 
received  in  the  interval  between  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  frontal. 
Its  inner  surface  is  marked  by  a  deep  groove,  sometimes  a  canal,  for  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  At  the  anterior  inferior  angle  the  parietal 
and  frontal  bones  and  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  meet.  This  spot  is 
called  the  pterion. 

The  posterior  superior  angle  (angvlus  occipitalis)  corresponds  with  the  junction 
of  the  sagittal  and  lambdoid  sutures.  In  the  fetus  this  part  of  the  skull  is  mem- 
branous, and  is  called  the  posterior  fontanelle  (lambda). 

The  posterior  inferior  angle  (angviiLS  imastoiieiLs)  articulates  with  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  generally  presents  on  its  inner  surface  a  broad, 
shallow  groove  for  the  lodgement  of  part  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

Development. — The  parietal  bone  is  formed  in  membrane,  being  developed  from  one  centre, 
which  corresponds  with  the  parietal  eminence,  and  makes  its  first  appearance  about  the  seventh 
or  eighth  week  of  fetal  life.  Ossification  graduallv  extends  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
of  the  bone;  the  angles  are  consequently  the  parts  last  formed,  and  it  is  in  their  situation  that  the 
fontanelles  exist  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  growth  of  the  bone.  Occasionally  the  parietal 
bone  is  divided  into  two  parts,  upper  and  lower,  by  an  antero-posterior  suture. 

Articulations. — With  five  bones — the  opposite  parietal,  the  occipital,  frontal,  temporal,  and 
sphenoid. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.~-On«  only,  the  Temporal. 


The  Frontal  Bone  (Os  Frontale). 

The  frontal  bone  consists  of  two  portions — a  vertical  or  frontal  portion,  situated 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium  proper,  forming  the  forehead;  and  a  horisontal 
or  orbital  portion,  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  roof  of  the  orbits  and 
nasal  fossee. 

Vertical  Portion.  Surfaces. — External  Surface  (fades  frontalis)  (Fig.  44). — In 
the  median  line,  traversing  the  bone  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part,  is  occasionally 
seen  a  slightly  elevated  ridge,  and  in  young  subjects  a  suture  (frontal  or  metopic 
sviure)  which  represents  the  line  of  union  of  the  two  lateral  halves  of  which  the  bone 
consists  at  an  early  period  of  life;  in  the  adult  this  suture  is  usually  obliterated  and 
the  bone  forms  one  piece.  On  either  side  of  this  ridge,  a  little  below  the  centre  of 
the  bone,  is  a  rounded  prominence,  the  frontal  eminence  (tiJyer  frontale).  These 
eminences  vary  in  size  in  different  individuals,  and  are  occasionally  unsymmetrical 
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in  the  same  subject.  The  whole  surface  of  the  bone  above  this  part  is  smooth, 
and  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipito frontalis  muscle.  Below  the  frontal 
eminence  and  separated  from  it  by  a  slight  groove  is  the  Buperciliary  ridgo  {areas 
aiiperciliaris),  broad  internally,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  nasal  eminence, 
but  less  distinct  as  it  arches  outward.  These  ridges  are  caused  by  the  projection 
outwairj  of  the  frontal  air  sinuses,'  and  give  attachment  to  the  Orbicularis 
paipebranim  and  Corrugator  supercilii.  Between  the  two  superciliary  ridges 
is  a  smooth,  flat  surface,  the  glabella.  Beneath  the  superciliary  ridge  is  the 
sapraorbital  arch  (margo  supraorbUalta),  a  curved  and  prominent  margin,  which 
forms  the  upper  boundary  of  the  orbit  and  separates  the  vertical  from  the  hori- 
zontal portion  of  the  bone.  The  outer  part  of  the  arch  is  sharp  and  prominent, 
affordiog   to   the  eye,   in   that  situation,  considerable  protection  from   injury; 


the  inner  part  h  less  prominent.  At  the  junction  of  the  internal  and  middle 
third  of  this  arch  is  a  notch,  sometimes  converted  into  a  foramen,  and  called  the 
supraorbital  notch  (iiidsura  aupraorbiialis).  It  transmits  the  supraorbital  artery, 
vein,  and  nerve.  A  small  aperture  is  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  notch,  which 
transmits  a  vein  from  the  diploe  to  join  the  supraorbital  vein.  To  the  median 
side  of  the  supraorbital  notch  there  is  often  a. notch  (incisura  frontalis)  for  the 
passage  of  the  frontal  artery  and  nerve.  The  supraorbital  arch  terminates 
externally  in  the  external  angolu  process  and  internally  in  the  internal  angular 


5oin«  confusion  is  ocrsnonvd  (o  students  commpncinji  the  study  of  analoi 
Ti  pjven  1o  two  p«HecUy  different  kinds  of  Hpacpfl  connected  witb  the  ikuLI 


irfsre  of  the  bone 
ac«  in'ule  b. 


which  produ 
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process.  The  external  angular  process  is  strong,  prominent,  and  articulates 
with  the  malar  bone;  running  upward  and  backward  from  it  are  two  well-marked 
lines,  which,  starting  together  from  the  externa!  angular  process  as  the  tsmponl 
crest,  soon  diverge  from  each  other  and  run  in  a  curved  direction  across  the  bone. 
These  are  the  upper  and  lower  temporal  ridges;  the  upper  gives  attachment  to  the 
temporal  fascia,  the  lower  to  the  Temporal  muscle.  Beneath  them  is  a  slight 
concavity  that  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal  fossa  and  gives  origin  to 
the  Temporal  muscle.  The  internal  angular  process  b  less  marked  than  the 
external,  and  articulates  with  the  lacrimal  bones. 


Internal  Surface  (cerehral  surface,  facies  cfrctro^is)  (Fig.  45).^AIong  the  median 
line  is  a  vertical  groove,  the  sulcua  saglttaUs,  the  edges  of  which  unite  below  to 
form  a  ridge,  the  frontal  crest  (crista  froiitalh);  the  groove  lodges  the  superior 
sagittal  sinus,  while  its  margins  afford  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri.  The 
crest  terminates  below  at  a  small  notch  which  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by 
articulation  with  the  ethmoid.  It  is  called  the  foramen  cecum,  and  varies  in 
size  in  different  subjects;  it  is  sometimes  partially  or  completely  impervious, 
lodges  a  process  of  the  falx,  and  when  open  transmits  a  vein  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  to  the  superior  sagittal  sinus.  On  either  side  of  the  groove 
the  bone  is  deeply  concave,  presenting  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain,  and  numerous  small  furrows  for  the  ramifications  of  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  middle  meningeal  arteries.  Several  small,  irregular  fossse  are  seen  also  on 
either  side  of  the  groove,  for  the  reception  of  the  arachnoid  villi. 

The  border  of  the  vertical  portion  is  thick,  deeply  serrated,  Iwvelletl  at  the 
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expense  of  the  internal  table  above,  where  it  rests  upon  the  parietal  bones,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  external  table  at  each  side,  where  it  receives  the  lateral 
pressure  of  those  bones;  this  border  is  continued  below  into  a  triangular  rough 
surface  which  articulates  with  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

Horizontal  or  Orbital  Portion. — This  portion  of  the  bone  consists  of  two  thin 
plateSy  the  orbital  plates,  which  form  the  vault  of  the  orbit,  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  median  gap,  the  ethmoidal  notch. 

Surfaces.  Orbital  Surfoce. — ^The  surface  of  each  orbital  plate  (Jades  orbitalis) 
consists  of  a  smooth,  concave,  triangular  lamina  of  bone^  marked  at  its  front 
and  external  part  (immediately  beneath  the  external  angular  process)  by  a  shallow 
depression,  the  lacrimal  fossa  (fossa  glandvlae  kicrimalis),  occupied  by  the  lacrimal 
gland;  and  at  its  anterior  and  internal  part  by  a  depression  (sometimes  a  small 
tubercle),  the  trochlear  fossa  (fovea  trochlearis),  for  the  attachment  of  the  carti- 
laginous pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye.  These  plates  are  united 
in  front  by  a  roughened  uneven  surface  called  the  nasal  process,  which  articulates 
in  front  with  the  nasal  bones,  laterally  with  the  nasal  process  of  each  maxilla. 
From  the  middle  of  the  nasal  process  a  thin  lamina  of  bone  (the  nasal  spine) 
projects  downward  and  forward;  on  either  side  of  this  is  a  shallow  groove,  which 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  nasal  fossa.  The  nasal  spine  forms  part  of  the 
septum  of  the  nose,  articulating  in  front  with  the  nasal  bones  and  behind  with 
the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid.  The  ethmoidal  notch  (incisura  eihmoidalis) 
separates  the  two  orbital  plates;  it  is  quadrilateral,  and  occupied,  when  the  bones 
are  united,  by  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid.  The  margins  of  this  notch 
present  several  half  cells,  which,  when  united  with  corresponding  half  cells  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  ethmoid,  complete  the  ethmoidal  cells ;  two  grooves  are  also  seen 
crossing  these  edges  obliquely;  they  are  converted  into  canals  by  articulation  with 
the  ethmoid,  and  are  called  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  canals  (foramen 
eihmoidcde  anteritts  Sind  foramen  ethmoidale  posteriiLs);  they  open  on  the  inner  wall 
of  the  orbit.  The  anterior  one  transmits  the  nasal  nerve  and  anterior  ethmoidal 
vessels,  the  posterior  one  the  posterior  ethmoidal  vessels.  In  front  of  the  ethmoidal 
notch,  on  each  side  of  the  nasal  process,  is  the  opening  of  the  frontal  air  sinns 
{siniM  frontalis).  These  are  two  irregular  cavities,  which  extend  upward  and 
outward,  a  variable  distance,  between  the  two  tables  of  the  skull,  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  thin  bony  septum  (septum  sinuum  frontalium)^  which  is 
often  displaced  to  one  side.  Within  the  sinuses  imperfect  trabeculae  of  bone 
often  exist.  The  sinuses  are  beneath  and  give  rise  to  the  prominences  aboye 
the  supraorbital  arches  called  the  superciliary  ridges  (arcus  superciliares).  The 
frontal  air  sinuses  are  absent  at  birth,  become  apparent  about  the  seventh  year  of 
life,  and  from  this  period  until  the  age  of  twenty  gradually  increase  in  size.  Some- 
times, however,  the  sinuses  remain  very  small  or  never  develop  at  all — or  one  side 
may  be  large  and  the  other  small — or  one  may  exist  on  one  side  and  be  absent 
on  the  other.^  The  right  sinus  is  usually  the  larger.  These  cavities  are  larger 
in  men  than  in  women.  The  floor  of  each  sinus  is  very  thin  and  is  over  the  orbit 
and  the  upper  border  of  the  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid.  The  thinnest  portion 
of  the  floor  is  at  the  upper  and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  at  this  point  pus  is 
liable  to  point  in  cases  of  empyema  of  the  sinus.  The  frontal  sinuses  are  lined  by 
mucous  membrane  and  each  sinus  communicates  with  the  middle  meatus  of  the 
nose  by  the  infundibulum.  In  some  cases  the  sinuses  communicate  with  each 
other  by  means  of  an  aperture  in  the  septum  and  occasionally  join  the  sinus  in 
the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid.^ 

The  internal  surface  (cerebral  surface,  fades  cerebralis)  of  the  horizontal  portion 
presents  the  convex  upper  surfaces  of  the  orbital  plates,  separated  from  each  other 

»  Dr.  D.  Kerfoot  Shute.     Article  on  the  Skull,  in  Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  '  Ibid, 
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in  the  median  line  by  the  ethmoidal  notch,  and  marked  by  eminences  and  depres- 
sions for  the  convolutions  of  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  border  of  the  horizontal  portion  is  thin,  serrated,  and  articulates  with 
the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

Structure. — The  froatal  portioD  and  external  angular  processes  conast  of  diploic  tissue  sur- 
rounded  hy  compact  bone.  In  the  frontal  sinus  region  tne  cancellous  tissue  is  wanting.  The 
horizontal  portion  b  thin,  translucent,  and  composed  entirely  of  compact  tissue. 

Development  (Fig.  46).— Tiie  frontal  bone  is 
formed  in  membrane,  bdng  developed  from  two 
primary  centres,  one  for  each  lateral  half,  which 
make  their  appearance  about  the  seventh  or 
eighth  week,  above  the  orbital  arches.  From 
this  point  ossification  extends,  in  a  radiating 
manner,  upward  into  the  forehead  and  backward 
over  the  orbit.  The  nasal  spine  b  developed 
from  two  geamdary  centres,  while  additional  cen- 
tres appear  in  the  regions  of  the  internal  and 
external  angular  processes.  Sometimes  a  centre 
appears  on  either  side  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
coronal  suture.  This  latter  centre  sometimes  re- 
mains ununited,  and   is   known  as   the  pterion 

r-      .o      T^    .11.         .  u.  ...      T.      .      jr  osalcle,  or  it  may  join  with  the  parietal,  aphenoid. 

Fio.  «..— Frontal  bone  at  birUi.     Developed  from  ,'       ,,■'■'.       ,  -    .     T     i  ^         - 

two  lateral  halves.  or  temporal   bone.     At    birth   the  bone  consists 

of  two  pieces,  which  afterward  l>ecome  united, 

along  the  medbn  line,  by  a  suture  (melopic)  which  runs  from  the  vertex  to  the  root  of  the  nose. 

This  suture  usually  becomes  obliterated  within  a  few  years  after  birth,  but  it  occasionally  remains 

throughout  life. 

Articulations. — With  twelve  Ixmes — two  parietal,  the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid,  two  nasal,  two 
maxillffi,  two  lacrimal,  and  two  malar. 

Attachment  of  SSuscles. — To  three  pairs — the  Corrugator  supercilii.  Orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum, and  Temporal,  on  each  side. 


The  Temporal  Bone  (Os  Temporale). 

The  temporal  bone  consists  of  three  parts — (a)  the  squamous,  (6)  the  petro- 
mastoid,  and  (c)  the  tympanic  portions — which,  though  separate  in  early  life, 
become  united  in  the  adult.  The  three  parts  meet  and  form  a  part  of  the 
outer  wall  and  a  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus. 

The  SquaiDOns  Potion  (aquamous  temporalis). — The  squamous  portion,  the 
anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  bone,  is  scale-like  in  form,  and  is  thin  and 
translucent  (Fig.  47).  Its  external  surface  is  smooth,  convex,  and  grooved  at 
its  back  part  for  the  deep  temporal  arteries;  it  affords  attachment  to  the  Tem- 
poral muscle  and  forms  part  of  the  temporal  fo.ssa.  At  its  back  part  may  be 
seen  a  curved  ridge  (part  of  the  temporal  ridge),  which  senses  for  the  attachment 
of  the  temporal  fascia,  limits  the  origin  of  the  Temporal  muscle,  and  marks 
the  boundary  between  the  squamous  and  mastoid  portions  of  the  bone.  Pro- 
jecting from  the  lower  part  of  the  squamous  portion  is  a  long,  arched  process 
of  bone,  the  lygoma,  or  sygomatic  process.  This  process  is  at  first  directed  out- 
ward, its  two  surfaces  looking  upward  and  downward;  it  then  appears  as  if 
twisted  upon  itself,  and  runs  forward,  its  surfaces  now  looking  inward  and  out- 
wani.  The  superior  border  of  the  process  is  long,  thin,  and  sharp,  and  serves 
for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  fascia.  The  inferior,  short,  thick,  and  arched, 
has  attached  lo  it  some  fibres  of  the  Masseter  muscle.  Its  outer  surface  is  convex 
and  subcutaneous;  its  inner  is  concave,  and  also  affonls  attachment  to  the  Masse- 
ter.    The  extremity,  broad  and  deeply  serrated,  articulates  with  the  malar  bone. 
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Tlie  zygomatic  process  is  connected  to  the  temporal  bone  by  three  divisions, 
called  its  roots — an  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.  The  anterior,  which  is  short, 
but  broad  and  strong,  is  directed  inward,  to  terminate  in  a  rounded  eminence, 
the  emineiiiia  articularis.  This  eminence  forms  the  front  boundary  of  the 
glenoid  fossa,  and  in  the  recent  state  is  covered  with  cartilage.  The  middle 
root  {poslglenoid  process)  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  mandibvlar  portion 
of  the  glenoid  fossa;  while  the  'posterior  root,  which  is  strongly  marked,  runs  from 
the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma,  in  an  arched  direction,  upward  and  backward, 
forming  the  posterior  part  of  the  temporal  ridge  {aupramastoid  crest).  At  the 
junction  of  the  anterior  root  with  the  zygoma  is  a  projection,  called  the  tubercle, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  mandible;  and  between 


Tta.  4T, — Left  tamporaJ  boa«.     Lateral  e\ 


the  anterior  and  middle  roots  is  an  oval  depression,  forming  part  (mandibular) 
of  the  glenoid  fossa,  for  the  reception  of  the  condyle  of  the  mandible.  Between 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the  posterior  root  of  the 
zygoma  is  the  area  called  the  Bnfwuneatal  triangle  (Macewen),  often  marked  by 
a  spinous  process. 

The  internal  flnrtace  of  the  squamous  portion  (Fig,  48)  is  concave,  presents 
numeroii.s  eminences  and  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
two  well-marked  grooves  for  the  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

Borders, — The  superior  border  is  thin,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  internal 
surface,  .so  as  to  overlap  the  lower  border  of  the  parietal  bone,  forming  the 
squamous  suture.    The  anterior  inferior  border  is  thick,  serrated,  and  bevelled. 
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alternately  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces,  for  articulation  with 
the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  Petromostoid  Portion  {partes  petrosa  ef  mastoidea).— The  petromastoid 
portion  consists  of  (a)  a  mastoid  portion,  the  thick  conical  posterior  part  behind 
the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  (b)  a  pyramidal  portion  named  the  petrous 
portion,  which  contains  the  internal  ear  and  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  cranial 
cavity- 


inlermu 


The  Mastoid  Portion  {pars  mastoidea).— The  mastoid  portion  is  situated  at 

the  posterior  part  of  the  bone  (Figs.  47  and  49). 

Surfaces.  Outer  Surface. — The  outer  surface  of  the  mastoid  is  rough,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  Occipitofrontalis  and  Retrahens  aurem  (M.  auricvlaris 
posterior)  muscles.  It  is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina;  one  of  these,  of  large 
size,  situated  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone,  is  termed  the  mastoid  foramen 
{foramen  jnastotdeum);  it  transmits  a  vein  !o  the  lateral  sinus  and  a  small  artery 
from  the  occipital  to  supply  the  dura.  The  position  and  size  of  this  foramen  are 
very  variable.  It  is  not  always  present;  sometimes  it  is  situated  in  the  occipital 
bone  or  in  the  suture  between  the  temporal  and  the  occipital.  The  mastoid  portion 
is  continued  below  into  a  conical  projection,  the  mastoid  process  (processus  mas- 
toideus),  the  size  and  form  of  which  vary  somewhat.  On  the  Inner  side  of  the 
mastoid  process  is  a  deep  groove,  the  di^atric  fossa  {mcisura  mastoidea),  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Digastric  muscle;  and,  running  parallel  with  it,  but  more 
internal,  the  occipital  groove  {svlcus  a.  occipitalis),  which  lodges  the  occipital 
artery  (fossa  mastoidea). 
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Intanul  Sortwe. — ^The  internal  surface  of  the  mastoid  portion  presents  a  deep, 
cim-ed  groove,  the  Bigmoid  fossa,  which  lodges  part  of  the  lateral  sinus;  and  into 
it  may  be  seen  opening  the  mastoid  foramen,  which  transmits  an  emissary  vein 
from  the  lateral  sinus  to  the  posterior  auricular  or  occipital  vein  and  a  small 
artery,  the  mastoid  branch  of  the  occipital  artery.  A  section  of  the  mastoid 
process  (Figs.  49  and  50)  shows  it  to  contain  a  number  of  cellular  spaces,  com- 
municating with  one  another,  called  the  mastoid  cells  (ceUvlae  maatoideae),  which 
exhibit  the  greatest  possible  variety  as  to  their  size  and  number.  At  the  upper 
and  front  part  of  the  bone  these  cells  are  large  and  irregular,  and  contain  air. 
They  diminish  in  size  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  bone;  those  situated  at  the 
npex  of  the  mastoid  process  are  quite  small,  representing  spaces  of  cancellous 
bone,  and  usually  containing  marrow.     Occasionally  they  are  entirely  absent,  and 


Fic.  49. — Section  tlirou(h  the  petroua  and  mastoid   portions  of  the  (emporsl  bone,  ahowiaa:  the  communicstion 
ol  ibe  cavity  of  the  tympaoum  with  th«  mastoid  antrum. 

the  mastoid  is  solid  throughout.  In  addition  to  these  pneumatic  cells  may  be 
seen  a  large,  irregular  cavity,  the  mastoid  uitniia  (Figs.  49  and  50),  situated  at 
the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  section.  This  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
mastoid  cells,  though  it  communicates  with  them.  The  mastoid  cells  are  not 
developed  until  after  puberty,  but  the  mastoid  antrum  is  almost  as  large  at  birth 
as  it  is  in  the  adult  bone.  The  antrum  and  cells  are  filled  with  air,  and  are  lined 
with  a  prolongation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  which  extends 
into  them  through  an  opening,  by  which  they  communicate  with  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum. 

Iif  consequence  of  the  communication  which  exists  between  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  cells, 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  former  cavity  may  easily  travel  backward  to  that 
of  the  antrum,  lending  to  caries  and  necrosis  of  ibeir  walls  and  the  risk  of  transference  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  lateral  sinus  or  encephalon. 
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The  Petxous  Portion  (pars  petrosa  [pyramia])  (Fig.  48). — The  p«trouB  portion 
is  a  pyramidal  process  of  bone  wedged  in  at  the  base  of  the  skull  between  the 
sphenoid  and  occipital  bones.  Its  direction  from  without  is  inward,  forward, 
and  a  little  downward.  It  presents  for  examination  an  ap«z,  tonr  surfaces,  and 
three  borders,  and  contains  in  its  interior  the  essential  parts  of  the  oi^n  of 
hearing. 

Apex  {apex  pyramidis). — The  apex  of  the  petrous  portion,  rough  and  uneven, 
is  received  into  the  angular  interval  between  the  posterior  border  of  the  greater 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital ;  it  presents  the  anterior 
or  internal  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal  (Jorajnen  caroticum  internum),  and  forms 
the  posterior  and  external  boundary-  of  the  foramen  lacerum  mediiun. 


Fio.  SO.— Right  IcoiponJ  bone  cut  op*n.     UWfil  view  of  medial  hall  ol  bone.     X  2,     (Spajleholi.l 

Sopftces.— The  superior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  (Fig.  48)  forms  the 
posterior  part  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull;  it  looks  upward  and  forward. 
This  surface  is  continuous  with  the  squamous  portion,  to  which  it  is  united  by 
a  suture,  the  petrosquamoiu  suture,  the  remains  of  which  are  distinct  even  at  a 
late  period  of  life. 

The  superior  surface  presents  six  points  for  examination:  (1)  An  eminence 
{eminentia  arcvata)  near  the  centre,  which  indicates  the  situation  of  the  superior 
semicircular  canal.  (2)  In  front  and  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  this  eminence  a 
depression  indicating  the  position  of  the  tympanum ;  here  the  layer  of  bone  which 
separates  the  tympanum  from  the  cranial  cavity  is  extremely  thin,  and  is  known 
as  the  tegmen  tympani.  The  thin  inferior  extremity  of  this  plate  drops  downward 
and  presents  itself  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  Glaserian  fissure,  there  making 
the  fissure  double ;  the  anterior  slit  is  called  the  euisl  of  Bugttier,  and  it  transmits 
the  chorda  tympani  nerve.  (3)  A  shallow  groove,  sometimes  double,  leading 
outward  and  backward  to  an  oblique  opening,  the  hiatus  Pallopii  (hlafv-n  caxaiis 
facialU),  for  the  passage  of  the  greater  petrosal  ner\-e  and  the  petrosal  branch  of 
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the  middle  meningeal  artery,  (4)  A  smaller  opening  (aperiura  superior  canalundi 
ti/mpanici),  occasionally  seen  external  to  the  latter,  for  the  passage  of  the  smaller 
petrosal  nerve.  (5)  Near  the  apex  of  the  bpne,  the  termination  of  the  carotid 
canal  (Joramen  carolicum  iuternum),  the  wall  of  which  in  this  situation  b  deficient 

in  Front.     (6)  Above  the  canal  a  shallow  depression,  the  trigemiiul  depreBakm 

{impreasio  trlgemini),  for  the  reception  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 
The  anterior  or  tympanic  surfacs  is  hidden  hy  the  tympanic  portion  of  the  bone, 

and  is  best  studied  either  in  very  young  skulls  or  in  bones  which  have  been  cut 

internal  to  the   tympanic   membrane.     This  surface  forms  the  postero-internal 

wall  of  the  tympanum  and  presents  an  oval  foramen  (fenestra  ovalis  s.  vestibtdi), 

into  which  the  base  of  the  stapes  is  iitted.    Just  above  and  posterior  to  the  fenestra 

ovalis  is  the  mastoid  antrum,  leading  from  the  tympanum  to  the  mastoid  cells. 

The  antrum  is  roofed  by  the  tegmen  tym- 

pani.     Below  and  internal  to  the  fenestra  s  s 

ovalis  is  a  rounded  eminence,  the  promon- 

twy,  formed  by  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea. 

Below  the  promontory  is  situated  the  feo- 

«itr»  ratunda,  which  is  closed  in  the  recent 

state  by  a  membrane. 
Above  and  internal  to  the  fenestra  ovalis 

is  the  orifice  of  the  canal  which  transmits 

the   Tensor    tympani;   below   this    is    the 

Eustachian   canal   for  the   passage   of  air 

from  the  pharynx  to  the  tympanum.     The 

t«o  canals  are  separated  by  the  processus 

cochlea  riform  is. 
The  posterior  siirlaGe  forms  the  front  part        Fiq. bi.— DissmnniBtic  liewof  tfas  rundkuof 

,     ,        '      .      .         ,  ,   ..  ,      ,1  "i    -         theinternaJnuditoryoieKlue:  1.  Falciform  crest. 

of  the  posterior   fossa   of  the   skull,    and    is      2.  Anterior  auperiar  oribriforai  area    2-   InteniBl 

continuous  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  ?S^;?t°.h*^»p?5^''"thl'Vt±?'aJ-pLS 

mastoid  portion  of  the  bone.     It  presents  !!Xrifo™"mB.'^i^"4')''oi^??L^''for''M™e 

three  points   for   examination:    (1)  About  ^"^^^^ly  trt^°'J"^ui':  o^l^s^'ai 

its  centre  a  large  orifice,  the  nksatos  audi-  "^v^"  •«,  ^'  wrfiiefl.    6".  ppening  or  the  «n- 

P  '         .  .  ,         tral  ranBl  of  Ui»   iw;hleii.     8.  Crest  which  sepa- 

tMItU    intomiU   {meatus  acUSttCUa    internUS).      rBtmUieuitoiiorflnd  ^ttnormreriorcribrifonn 

which  varies  considerably  in  size;  its  margins  onfiMti  for  (ii«  bruichH  of  the  ner>e  to  Um 
are  smooth  and  rounded,  and  it  leads  into  a  ^'^Se  a!iierior™Mmn1It^'e'^nS'whi?h^i 
short  canal,  about  one-third  inch  in  length,  p™«e  ^^^  "="»  "o  the  P«ieno' «n>ieircuiar 
which  runs  directly  outward  and  is  closed  by 

a  vertical  plate,  the  lamina  cribrosa,  which  is  divided  by  a  horizontal  crest,  the 
faldfonn  crest  (crista  faictformis),  into  two  unequal  portions  (Fig.  51).  Each 
portion  is  subdivided  by  a  small  vertical  crest  into  two  parts,  named,  respectively, 
anterior  and  posterior.  The  lower  portion  presents  three  sets  of  foramina: 
one  group  Just  below  the  posterior  part  of  the  crest,  the  area  cribrosa  media,  con- 
sbting  of  a  number  of  small  openings  for  the  nerves  of  the  saccule;  below  and 
posterior  to  this,  the  loramen  lingnlaie,  or  opening  for  the  nerve  of  the  posterior 
semicircular  canal;  in  front  and  below  the  6rst,  the  tractns  spiralis  toruninosiu, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  small,  spirally  arranged  openings  which  terminate 
in  the  canalis  centralis  cochleae  and  transmit  the  nerve  of  the  cochlea;  the  upper 
portion,  that  above  the  crista,  presents  behind  a  series  of  small  openings,  the 
mt,  criliTosa  superior,  for  the  passage  of  filaments  of  the  utricle  and  superior  and 
external  semicircular  canal,  and,  in  front,  one  large  opening,  the  commencement 
of  the  aqnaedactiis  Fallopii  (canalis  facialis),  for  the  passage  of  the  facial  nerve. 
(2)  Behind  the  meatus  auditorius  is  a  small  slit  (apertura  externa  aqvaeductus 
eestibuli),  almost  hidden  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  leading  to  a  canal,  the  aqnae- 
dneeos  TestiboU,  which  transmits  the  dnetns  endolymphaticns,  together  with  a  small 
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artery  and  vein.  In  the  intenal  between  these  two  openings,  but  above  them, 
is  an  angular  depression  {fossa  avbarcuala),  which  lodges  a  process  of  the  dura, 
and  transmits  a  small  vein  into  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  bone.  In  the  child 
this  depression  is  represented  by  a  large  fossa,  the  floccolar  foua,  which  extends 
backward  as  a  blind  tunnel  under  the  superior  semicircular  canal. 

The  inferior  or  builjur  surtua  (Fig.  52)  is  rough  and  irregular,  and  forms  part 
of  the  base  of  the  skull.  Passing  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  this  surface  presents 
nine  points  for  examination:  (1)  A  rough  surface,  quadrilateral  in  form,  which 
serves  partly  for  the  attachment  of  the  Levator  palati  and  Tensor  tympani  muscles. 
(2)  The  large,  circular  aperture  of  the  carotid  canal,  the  eztvnukl  carotid  foramen 
(foramen  caroticwn  externvm);  the  canal  ascends  at  first  vertically,  and  then, 
making  a  bend,  runs  horizontally  forward  and  inward;  it  transmits  the  internal 
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Fia.  S2.— Petrous  portion  of  the  left  temporal  bone.     Inferior  surfue. 

carotid  artery  and  the  carotid  sympathetic  plexus.  Within  the  carotid  canal 
are  several  openings  (canallctdi  caToticotympanici),  which  transmit  tympanic 
branches  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  of  the  carotid  sympathetic  plexus. 
(3)  The  opening  of  the  aqnaeductiu  cochleae  {aperlura  externa  caiialicvli  cochleae), 
a  small,  triangular  opening,  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the  latter,  close  to  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  petrous  portion;  it  transmits  a  vein  from  the  cochlea,  which 
joins  the  internal  jugular.  (4)  Behind  these  openings  a  deep  depression,  the 
jugular  losaa  (foam  jugutaris),  which  varies  in  depth  and  size  in  different  skulls; 
it  lodges  the  lateral  sinus,  and,  with  a  similar  depression  on  the  margin  of  the 
jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  forms  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius  or 
jugular  foramen.  (5)  A  foramen  which  is  the  opening  of  a  small  canal  (canalicu- 
lus lympanlcus)  for  the  passage  of  Jacobson's  ner\'e  (the  tympanic  branch  of  the 
glossopharyngeal);  this  foramen  is  seen  in  front  of  the  bony  ridge  dividing  the 
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carotid  canal  from  the  jugular  fossa.  (6)  A  small  foramen  on  the  wail  of  the 
jugular  fossa,  for  the  passage  of  the  articular  branch  of  the  vagus  {Arnold's)  nerve. 
(7)  Behind  the  jugular  fossa  a  smooth,  square-shaped  facet,  the  jugular  surface; 
it  is  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and  articulates  with  the  jugular 
process  of  the  occipital  bone.  (8)  The  stylomastoid  foramen  (foramen  stylo- 
mastoideum)^  a  rather  large  orifice,  placed  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid  pro- 
cesses; it  is  the  termination  of  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii,  and  transmits  the  facial 
nerve  and  stylomastoid  artery.  (9)  The  auricular  fissure  (fissura  tympanomas— 
ioidea)j  situated  between  the  tympanic  plate  and  mastoid  process,  for  the 
passage  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus  nerve.  This  fissure  is  the 
external  opening  of  the  canaliculus  mastoideiLS,  which  passes  to  the  aqueduct  of 
Fallopius. 

Borders. — ^The  antero-superior  border  (angvlus  superior  pyramidis),  the  longest, 
is  grooved  for  the  superior  petrosal  sinus,  and  has  attached  to  it  the  tentorium 
cerebelli;  at  its  inner  extremity  is  a  semilunar  notch,  upon  which  the  fifth 
nerve  lies. 

The  postero-inferior  border  is  intermediate  in  length  between  the  antero-superior 
and  antero-inferior.  Its  inner  half  is  marked  by  a  groove,  which,  when  completed 
by  its  articulation  with  the  occipital,  forms  the  channel  for  the  inferior  petrosal 
sinus.  Its  outer  half  presents  a  deep  excavation,  the  jugular  fossa  (fossa  jvgvlaris), 
which,  with  a  similar  notch  on  the  occipital,  forms  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius. 
A  projecting  eminence  of  bone  occasionally  stands  out  from  the  centre  of  the  notch, 
and  divides  the  foramen  into  two  parts. 

The  antero-inferior  border  is  divided  into  two  parts — an  outer,  joined  to  the 
squamous  portion  by  a  suture,  the  remains  of  which  are  distinct;  an  inner,  free, 
articulating  with  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid.  At  the  angle  of  junction 
of  the  petrous  and  squamous  portions  is  seen  the  opening  of  the  canalis  musculo- 
iubariu^.  The  antero-inferior  border  is  free  and  affords  attachment  to  the 
Tensor  tympani  and  Levator  palati  muscles. 

The  Tympanic  Portion  (pars  tympanica). — The  tympanic  portion  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion;  its  most  internal  part  is 
narrow  and  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  Eustachian  canal.  Externally  it 
broadens  out  and  has  an  antero-inferior  and  a  postero-superior  surface,  an 
antero-superior,  an  antero-inferior,  and  an  external  border.  The  antero-inferior 
surface  looks  forward  and  downward  and  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  glenoid 
fossa.  The  postero-superior  surface  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  external  audi- 
tor}' canal.  From  this  surface  there  continues  on  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
mastoid  portion  a  U-shaped  process,  with  its  concavity  upward;  this  process 
shares  in  forming  the  inferior  and  posterior  wall  of  the  external  auditory  canal. 
Between  the  upturned  part  of  the  U-shaped  process  and  the  mastoid  is  a  foramen 
(fissura  tympanomastoidea)  transmitting  the  tympanic  (auricular  nerve  of  Arnold) 
branch  of  the  vagus.  In  the  concavity  of  this  process  is  a  furrow  (sulcus  ^y^^. 
panicus),  in  which  is  placed  the  tympanic  membrane  (mewbrana  tympani),  like  a 
mirror  in  its  frame.  The  antero-superior  border  fuses  with  the  middle  zygomatic 
root.  Internally,  this  border  is  continuous  with  the  upper  border  of  the  narrow 
part  of  the  bone,  and  is  separated  from  the  squamous  portion  of  the  bone  by 
the  Glaserian  fissure  and  a  small  part  of  the  tegmen  tympani.  The  antero- 
inferior border  is  thin  internally;  externally  it  divides  into  two  laminae  and 
ensheaths  the  root  of  the  styloid  process — whence  the  name  vagioal  process  given 
to  this  border.  The  external  border  is  free  and  rough,  and  has  attached  to  it  the 
cartilaginous  part  of  the  ear. 

The  glenoid  fossa  (fossa  mandibularis)  is  a  considerable  hollow  formed  by  the 
squamous  part  of  the  temporal,  and  behind  by  the  tympanic  bone.  The  part  of 
the  fossa  formed  by  the  squamous  portion  is  covered  with  cartilage  and  articulates 
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with  the  condyle  of  the  mandible.  The  posterior  part  of  the  fossa  lodges  part  of 
the  parotid  gland,  and  is  formed  by  the  antero-inferior  surface  of  the  tympanic 
portion.  The  fossa  is  crossed  by  an  oblique  fissure,  the  petrotympanic  fissure 
{Glaserian  fissure),  which  leads  into  the  tympanum,  lodges  the  processus  gracilis 
of  the  malleus,  and  transmits  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery.  This  fissure  is  closed  externally;  at  its  inner  extremity  it  is  separated 
from  the  squamous  portion  by  the  downgrowth  of  a  process  of  bone  from  the 
tegmen  tympani  {processus  inferior  tegmini  tympani)  of  the  petrous  portion 
between  the  squamous  and  tympanic  plates,  making  the  fissure  at  its  internal 
extremity  a  double  one.  The  anterior  limb  is  known  as  the  canal  of  Hngoier 
(canaliculus  chordae  tympani),  and  transmits  the  chorda  tympani  nervje. 

The  external  anditory  meatus  is  bounded  in  front,  below,  and  behind  by  the 
tympanic  portion.  The  roof  and  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall  are  formed 
by  the  squamous  portion.  The  canal  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  (18  mm.) 
in  length,  and  is  directed  inward  and  forward.  In  vertical  section  it  is  of  oval 
outline,  the  long  axis  of  the  oval  being  vertical  in  the  outer  segment  and  oblique 
in  the  inner  segment. 

The  styloid  process  is  a  sharp  spine  of  varying  length.  It  projects  downward 
and  forward  from  the  vaginal  process  of  the  tympanic  part,  and  gives  origin 
to  the  stylohyoid  and  stylomandibular  ligaments,  and  to  the  Styloglossus,  Stylo- 
pharyngeus,  and  Stylohyoid  muscles. 
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Structure. — The  squamous  portion  is  like  that  of  the  other  cranial  bones;  the  mastoid  portion, 
cellular;  and  the  petrous  portion,  dense  and  hard. 

Development  (Fig.  53). — The  temporal  bone  is  developed  from  ten  centres,  exclusive  of  those 
for  the  internal  ear  and  the  ossicles — viz.,  one  for  the  squamous  portion,  including  the  zygoma, 

one  for  the  tvmpanic  plate,  six  for  the  petrous 
and  mastoid  parts,  and  two  for  the  styloid 
process.  Just  before  the  close  of  fetal  life 
the  temporal  bone  consists  of  four  parts: 
(1)  The  squamosygomatic  part,  ossified  in 
membrane  from  a  single  nucleus,  which 
appears  at  its  lower  part  about  the  second 
month.  (2)  The  tympanic  plate,  an  imper- 
fect ring,  in  the  concavity  of  which  is  a 
groove,  die  sulcus  tympanicus,  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  circumference  of  the  tym- 
panic membrane.  This  is  also  ossified  from 
a  single  centre,  which  appears  in  membrane 
about  the  third  month.  (3)  The  petromas- 
toid  part,  which  is  developed  from  six  centres, 
appearing  in  the  cartilaginous  car  capsule 
aoout  the  fifth  or  sixth  month.  Four  of  these 
are  for  the  petrous  portion  and  are  placed 
around  the  labyrinth,  and  two  are  for  the 
mastoid  (Vrolik).  According  to  Huxley,  the 
centres  are  more  numerous  and  are  disposed 
so  as  to  form  three  portions:  The  first  por- 
tion includes  most  of  the  labyrinth  (part  of 
the  cochlea,  vestibule,  superior  semicircular 
canals,  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanic 
canty)  and  a  part  of  the  petrous  and  mastoid. 
This  portion  he  has  named  the  pro-otic.  The  second  portion — the  opisthotic — consists  of  the  rest 
of  the  petrous,  and  is  thus  made  up:  the  floor  of  the  tympanum ^nd  vestibule  surrounds  the  caro- 
tid canal  and  the  outer  and  lower  portions  of  the  cochlea  and  spread  inward  below  the  internal 
auditory  meatus.  The  third  portion — the  pteriotic — roofs  the  antrum  and  tympanic  cavitjr. 
The  fourth  portion — the  epiotic — includes  the  remainder  of  the  mastoid.  The  petromastoid 
is  ossified  in  cartilage.  (4)  The  styloid  process  is  also  ossified  in  cartilage  from  two  centres — 
one  for  the  base,  which  appears  before  birth,  and  is  termed  the  t3rmpanohyal ;  the  other,  comprising 
the  rest  of  the  process,  is  named  the  stylohyal,  and  does  not  appear  until  after  birth.  Shortly 
before  birth  the  tympanic  plate  unites  with  the  squamous.    The  petrous  and  mastoid  unite  with 
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Fig.  53. — Development  of  the  temporal  bone. 
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tlie  squamous  during  the  first  year,  &nd  ihe  t^'mpanohyal  portion  of  the  styloid  process  alMUt 
the  ame  time  (Pigs.  54  and  55).  The  styloh^al  does  not  join  the  rest  of  the  bone  until  after 
puberty,  and  in  some  skulls  never  becomes  united.  The  subsequent  changes  in  this  bone  are, 
that  the  tympanic  plate  extends  outn-ard  and  backward,  so  as  to  form  the  meatus  anditorius. 
(1)  'Hie  extension  of  the  tympanic  plate,  however,  does  not  take  place  at  an  equal  rate  all  around 
[he  circimiference  of  the  ring,  but  occurs  most  rapidly  on  its  anterior  and  posterior  portions, 
ind  these  outgrowths  meet  and  blend,  and  thus,  for  a  time,  there  exists  in  the  floor  of  the  meatus 
a  foramen,  the  foruoen  of  Huschka;  this  foramen,  usually  closed  by  the  Gfth  year,  may  |>ersi£t 
throughout  life.  (2)  The  glenoid  cavilv  is  at  first  extremely  shallow,  and  looks  outward  as 
veil  as  downward;  it  becomes  deeper  and  is  ultimately  directed  downward.  Its  change  in  direc- 
tion is  accounted  for  as  follows:  the  part  of  the  squamous  temporal  which  supports  it  lies  at  first 
itJmc  the  level  of  the  zygoma.  .\.s,  however,  the  base  of  the  skull  increases  m  width,  this  lower 
part  of  the  squama  is  directed  horizontally  inward  to  contribute  to  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull, 
and  its  surfaces  therefore  come  to  look  upward  and  downward.  (3)  The  mastoid  portion  is 
at  first  quite  flat,  and  the  stylomastoid  foramen  and  rudimentary  styloid  process  he  immediately 
behind  the  tympanic  ring.  With  the  development  of  the  air  cells  the  outer  part  of  the  mastoid 
portion  grows  downward  and  forward  to  form  the  mastoid  process,  and  the  styloid  process 
and  stylomastoid  foramen  now  come  to  lie  on  the  under  surface.  The  descent  of  the  foramen 
is  necessarily  accompanied   by  a  corresponding  lengthening  of  the  aqueduct  of    Fallopius. 
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Fio.  M.— Temporal  bom  at  birth.     Outer  aapect.  Fio.  GB.— Temporal  boae  at  birth.     Inner  aspect. 

(4)  Thedownward  and  forward  growth  of  the  mastoid  process  also  pushes  forward  the  tympanic 
plate,  9o  that  the  portion  of  it  which  formed  the  original  floor  of  the  meatus  and  containing 
the  foramen  of  Huschke  is  ultimately  found  in  the  anterior  wall.  (5)  With  the  gradual  increase 
in  size  of  the  petrous  portion  the  floccular  fossa  or  tunnel  under  the  superior  semicircular  canal 
becomes  filled  up  and  almost  obliterated. 

ArtiGtilations. — With  five  bones— occipital,  parietal,  sphenoid,  mandible,  and  malar. 

Attwilimeat  ol  MnseleB.— To  fiftecen—to  the  squamous  portion,  the  Temporal;  to  die 
^goma,  the  Masseter;  to  the  mastoid  portion,  the  Occipitofrontal  is,  Stemomastoid,  Splenius 
capitis,  Trschelomastoid,  Digastric,  and  Posterior  auricular;  to  the  styloid  process,  the  Stylo- 
phaiyn^us.  Stylohyoid,  and  Styloglossus;  and  to  the  petrous  portion,  the  Levator  palaii.  Tensor 
lympani.  Tensor  palati,  and  Stapedius. 


The  Sphenoid  Bone  (Os  Sphenoidale). 

The  sphenoid  bone  is  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
articulating  with  all  the  other  cranial  bones,  which  it  binds  Grmly  and  solidly 
together.  In  its  form  it  somewhat  resembles  a  bat  with  its  wings  extended;  and 
b  divided  into  a  central  portion  or  bod;,  two  greator  and  two  Issser  wings  extending 
outward  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  two  processes — the  pt«r7e:oid  processea — 
which  project  from  the  lower  part  of  this  body. 
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The  Body  (corpus). — The  body  is  of  large  size  and  hollowed  out  in  its  interior 
so  as  to  form  a  mere  shell  of  bone.  It  presents  for  examination  four  surfaces — 
a  superior,  an  inferior,  an  anterior,  and  a  posterior. 

Siufaces. — ^The  superior  snrfua  (Jacies  cerebralia)  (Fig.  56)  presents  in  front 
a  prominent  spine,  the  sthmoidal  spine,  for  articulation  with  the  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid;  behind  this  is  a  smooth  surface  having  in  the  median  line  a  slight 
longitudinal  eminence,  with  a  depression  on  each  side  for  the  lodgement  of  the 
olfactory  lobes.  This  surface  is  bounded  behind  by  a  ridge,  which  forms  the 
anteriorborder  of  a  narrow,  transverse  groove,  the  optic  groove  {ndcua  chiaamaiis); 
behind  the  ridge  lies  the  optic  chiasm ;  the  groove  is  continuous  on  each  side  with  the 
optic  foiftmen  (foramen  opticum),  for  the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic 
artery.     Behind  the  optic  groove  is  a  small  eminence,  olive-like  in  shape,  the 
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olivary  eminence  (ttdtercidum  sellae);  and  still  more  posterioriy  a  deep  depression, 
the  sella  turcica  (Jossa  hypophyseos),  which  lodges  the  circular  sinus  and  the 
hypophysis.  This  fossa  is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina,  for  the  transmission 
of  nutrient  vessels  into  the  sttbstance  of  the  bone.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
olivary  ominenee,  and  also  by  two  small  processes,  one  on  either  side,  called  the 
middle  clinoid  processes  (jprocessus  clinoidei  medii),  which  are  sometimes  connected 
by  a  spiculum  of  bone  to  the  anterior  clinoid  processes.  It  is  bounded  behind  by 
a  square-shaped  plate  of  l>one,  the  donnm  sellae,  terminating  at  each  superior 
angle  in  a  tubercle,  the  posterior  clinoid  process  (processus  cUiioidens  posterior). 
The  size  and  form  of  these  processes  vary  considerably  in  different  individuals. 
They  deepen  the  sella  turcica,  and  serve  for  the  attachment  of  prolongations 
from  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  The  sides  of  the  dorsum  sellae  are  notched  for 
the  passage  of  the  abducent  ner\-es,  and  below  present  a  sharp  process,  the 
petrosal  process,  which  is  joined  to  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  forming  the  inner  boundary  of  the  middle  lacerated  foramen.  Behind 
this  plate  the  bone  presents  a  shallow  depression,  which  slopes  obliquely  backward, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone;  it  is  called  the 
clivuB,  and  supports  the  upper  part  of  the  pons.  On  either  side  of  the  body  is 
a  broad,  /-shaped  groove,  which  lodges  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the 
cavernous  sinus;   it  is  called   the  carotid  or  cavemous  groove  (svlciis  carotkvs). 
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Along  the  outer  margin  of  this  groove,  at  its  posterior  part,  is  a  ridge  of  bone 
in  the  angle  between   the  body  and   greater  wing,  called   the  lingnla  {lingvla 

The  posterior  snrtaco,  quadrilateral  in  form,  is  joined  to  the  basilar  process 
of  the  occipital  bone.  During  childhood  these  bones  are  separated  by  a  layer 
of  cartilage;  but  later  (between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-fifth  years)  this  becomes 
ossified  from  above  downward,  and  the  two  bones  then  form  one  piece. 

The  ULtorior  sorlace  (Fig.  57)  presents,  in  the  median  line,  a.  vertical  ridge  of 
bone,  the  otbmoidal  crest  (criata  s-phenoidalis),  which  articulates  in  front  with  the 
perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  forming  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose  (Fig, 
57).  On  either  side  of  it  are  irregular  openings  leading  into  the  sphenoidal  sinnus 
(tinua  »phenoidales),  which  are  two  large,  irregular  cavities  of  the  hollowed  out 
interior  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  separated  more  or  less  completely 
from  each  other  by  a  perpendicular  bony  septum  {septum  sinuum  sfhenoidalium). 
Occasionally  they  extend  into  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  nearly  as  far 
as  the  foramen  magnum.    Their  formand  size  vary  considerably;  they  are  seldom 


sjTnmelrical,  and  are  often  partially  subdivided  by  irregular,  osseous  laminse. 
One  or  both  sinuses  may  be  absent.  The  septum  is  seldom  quite  vertical,  being 
commonly  bent  to  one  or  the  other  side.  These  sinuses  do  not  exist  in  very 
young  children,  but  appear,  according  to  Laurent,  in  the  seventh  year.  After 
once  appearing  they  increase  in  size  as  age  advances.  They  are  partially  closed, 
in  front  and  below,  by  two  thin,  curved  plates  of  bone,  the  sphenoidal  tnrbinated 
processes  {^conchae  spkeiioidales).  At  the  upper  part  of  each  is  a  round  opening 
{aperlura  sinus  splmwidaiis),  by  which  the  sinus  communicates  with  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  nose,  and  occasionally  with  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells 
or  sinuses.  The  lateral  margins  of  the  surface  present  a  serrated  edge,  which 
articulates  with  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid,  completing  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
cells;  the  lower  margin,  also  rough  and  serrated,  articulates  with  the  orbital 
process  of  the  palate  bone,  and  the  upper  margin  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
frontal  bone. 
The  inferior  snrtMe  presents,  in  the  middle  line,  a  triangular  spine,  the  rostmm 

nlerior  surfnTeii  o(  the  Ixidy  of  the  Bphrnoid  bone  are  ghown,  the  tione 
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(rostrum  sphetioidalis),  which  is  continuous  with  the  sphenoidal  crest  on  the 
anterior  surface,  and  is  received  into  a  deep  fissure  between  the  ate  of  the  vomer. 
On  each  side  may  be  seen  a  projecting  lamina  of  bone,  the  vaginal  process  (pro- 
cesstis  vaginalis),  which  runs  horizontally  inward  from  near  the  base  of  the  pterj'- 
goid  process  and  articulates  with  the  edges  of  the  vomer.  Close  to  the  root  of 
the  pterygoid  process  is  a  groove  {svlcus  pterygopaiaiinus),  formed  into  a  com- 
plete canal  when  articulated  with  the  sphenoidal  process  of  the  palate  bone;  it 
is  called  the  pterygopalatine  canal,  and  transmits  the  pterygopalatine  vessels 
and  a  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion. 

The  Greater  or  Temporal  Wings  (aloe  magna).— The  greater  wings  are  two 
strong  processes  of  bone  which  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  are  cur\'ed 
in  a  direction  upward,  outward,  and  backward,  each  being  prolonged  behind 
into  a  sharp-pointed  extremity,  the  alar,  or  sphenoidal  spine  {spina  angularis). 
Each  wing  presents  three  surfaces  and  a  circumference. 

Surfaces. — ^The  superior  surface  (Jacies  cerebralis)  (Fig.  56)  forms  part  of 
the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull;  it  is  deeply  concave,  and  presents  eminences  and 
depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum.  At  its  anterior  and  internal 
part  is  seen  a  circular  aperture,  the  foramen  rotundum,  for  the  transmission  of 
the  second  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve.  Behind  and  external  to  this  is  a 
large  oval  foramen,  the  foramen  ovale,  for  the  transmission  of  the  third  division 
of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  the  small  meningeal  artery,  and  sometimes  the  small 
petrosal  nerve.  At  the  inner  side  of  the  foramen  ovale  a  small  aperture  may 
occasionally  be  seen  opposite  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process;  it  is  the  foramen 
Vesalii,  transmitting  a  small  vein.  In  the  posterior  angle,  near  to  the  spine  of 
the  sphenoid,  is  a  short  canal,  sometimes  double,  the  foramen  spinosnm,  which 
transmits  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  Just  to  the  inner  side  of  the  foramen 
spinosum  a  minute  foramen  {canaliculus  innominaium)  is  occasionally  found, 
for  the  passage  of  the  small  petrosal  nerve. 

The  external  surface  (Fig.  57)  is  convex  and  divided  by  a  transverse  ridge, 
the  pterygoid  ridge  {crista  infraiemporalis),  into  two  portions.  The  superior 
or  larger,  convex  from  above  downward,  concave  from  before  backward,  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  gives  attachment  to  part  of  the 
Temporal  muscle.  The  inferior  portion,  smaller  in  size  and  concave,  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  External 
pterygoid  muscle.  It  presents,  at  its  posterior  part,  a  sharp-pointed  eminence 
of  bone,  the  spine,  to  which  are  connected  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
mandible  and  the  Tensor  palati  muscle.  At  its  inner  and  anterior  extremity  is 
a  triangular  spine  of  bone,  which  serves  to  increase  the  extent  of  origin  of  the 
External  pterygoid  muscle. 

The  anterior  surface  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  orbital  surface  above  and  the 
sphenomaxillary  below.  The  orbital  surface  is  quadrilateral  in  form;  it  looks 
inward  and  forward,  and  assists  in  forming  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit.  It 
is  bounded  above  by  a  serrated  edge  for  articulation  with  the  frontal  bone. 
Internally  this  edge  is  sharp  and  free  and  forms  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
sphenoidal  fissure.  At  about  the  centre  of  the  free  part  of  this  border  a  little 
tubercle  projects,  giving  origin  to  one  head  of  the  External  rectus  muscle  of  the 
eyeball.  At  its  outer  part  is  a  notch  for  the  transmission  of  a  recurrent  branch 
of  the  lacrimal  artery.  The  outer  border  is  serrated  for  articulation  with  the 
malar  bone.  The  lower  border  is  rounded  and  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
sphenomaxillary  fissure.  This  border  separates  the  orbital  surface  above  from 
the  sphenomaxillary  portion  below.  This  latter  portion  is  situated  just  above 
the  pterygoid  process  and  helps  to  form  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sphenomaxillary 
fossa  in  the  articulated  skull  and  exhibits  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  foramen 
rotundum. 
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(SreiUDlfliene«  (Fig,  56). — Commencing  from  behind,  that  portion  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  to  the  spine  is  serrated  and  articulates 
by  its  outer  half  with  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  while  the  inner 
Imlf  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  middle  lacerated  foramen,  and  presents  the 
posterior  aperture  of  the  Vidian  canal  (canals  pteri/goideus)  for  the  passage  of  the 
Vidian  nene  and  arterj-.  In  front  of  the  spine,  the  circumference  of  the  greater 
wing  presents  a  serrated  edge,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  table  below 
and  of  the  external  above,  which  articulates  with  the  squamous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  .\t  the  tip  of  the  greater  wing  a  triangular  portion  is  seen,  bevelled 
at  the  expense  of  the  internal  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  Internal  to  this  is  a  triangular,  serrated  surface,  for 
articulation  with  the  frontal  bone;  this  surface  is  continuous  internally  with  the 
sharp  inner  edge  of  the  orbital  plate,  which  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  sphe- 
noidal fissure,  and  externally  with  the  serrated  margin  for  articulation  with  the 
malar  bone. 


Flo.  GS. — Sphfnoid  bone.      I'ontcrior  view. 

The  Lesser  or  Orbital  Win^s  {aloe  parva£). — The  lesser  wings  are  two  thin 
triangular  plates  of  bone  which  arise  from  the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  .sphenoid,  and,  projecting  transversely  outward,  terminate  In  a  sharp 
point  (.Fig.  56).  The  superior  surface  of  each  is  smooth,  flat,  broader  internally 
ihan  externally,  and  supports  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  The 
iiduiOT  surface  forms  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  and  the  upper 
boundary-  of  the  sphenoidal  flssiin,  or  foTMnen  lacenun  antaritu  {fissura  orbitalU 
superior},  lliis  fissure  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  leads  from  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium  into  the  orbit.  It  transmits  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  three 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal,  the  abducent  nerve,  some 
tilaments  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  the  orbital  branch  of 
the  middle  meningeal  artery,  a  recurrent  branch  from  the  lacriirial  artery  to  the 
dura  and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  The  anterior  border  of  the  lesser  wing  is  serrated 
for  articulation  with  the  frontal  bone;  the  posterior  border,  smooth  and  rounded, 
is  received  into  the  sylvian  fissure  of  the  cerebrum.  The  inner  extremity  of  this 
border  forms  the  anterior  elinoid  process  (processus  dliioideus  anterior).     The  lesser 
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wing  13  connected  to  the  side  of  the  body  by  two  roots,  the  upper  thin  and  flat,  the 
lower  thicker,  obliquely  directed,  and  presenting  on  its  outer  side,  near  its  junction 
with  the  body,  a  small  tubercle,  for  the  attachment  of  the  common  tendon  of  origin 
of  three  of  the  Extrinsic  muscles  of  the  eye.  Between  the  two  roots  is  the  optic 
tonmen  {foramen  opticum),  for  the  transmission  of  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthal- 
mic artery. 

The  Pterygoid  Procesaes  (processus  pterygoidei), — ^The  pterygoid  processes, 
one  on  each  side,  descend  perpendicularly  from  the  place  where  the  body  and 
greater  wing  unite  (Fig.  59).  E^ch  process  consists  of  an  external  and  an 
internal  lamina  or  plate,  which  are  joined  together  by  their  anterior  borders 
above,  but  are  separated  below,  leaving  an  angular  cleft,  the  ptArygoid  notch 
{fissura  pterygoidea),  in  which  the  pterygoid  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone  is 
received.  The  two  plates  diverge  from  each  other  from  their  line  of  connec- 
tion in  front,  so  as  to  form  in  conjunction  with  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate 
bone  a  V-shaped  fossa,  the  ptermoid  fossa  (fossa  pterygoidea).  The  oxtemal 
pterygoid  plate  (lamina  lateralis  processus  pterygoidei)  is  broad  and  thin,  turned 
a  little  outward,  and,  by  its  outer  surface,  forms  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  zygo- 
matic fossa,  giving  attachment  to  the  External  pterygoid;  its  inner  surface  forms 


Fio.  5S. — Sphenoid  bona.     Posterior  eurfoce. 

part  of  the  pterygoid  fossa,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Internal  pterygoid.  The 
posterior  border  of  this  plate  frequently  has  one  or  more  rough  projections,  to 
one  of  which  is  attached  the  pterygospinous  ligament,  when  this  is  present.  The 
intemsl  pterygoid  plate  (lamina  medialis  processus  pterygoidei)  is  much  narrower 
and  longer,  curving  outward,  at  its  extremity,  into  a  hook-like  process  of  bone, 
the  tumnlar  process  (hamvlus  pterygoideus),  around  which  turns  the  tendon  of  the 
Tensor  palati  muscle.  The  outer  surhce  of  this  plate  forms  part  of  the  pterygoid 
fossa,  the  inner  surface  forming  the  outer  boundary  of  the  posterior  aperture  of 
the  nares.  The  posterior  border  of  this  plate  gives  attachment  to  the  pharyngeal 
aponeurosis  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  Superior  constrictor  muscle  of 
the  pharynx  arises  from  its  lower  half.  Projecting  l>ackward  from  the  middle 
of  this  border  is  a  spine  (processus  tvbarius),  which  supports  the  pharyngeal  end 
of  the  Eustachian  tube.  Above  this  the  border  divides  into  two  lips;  the  space 
between  is  the  Bcaphold  fossa  (fossa  scaphoidea).  In  this  fossa  arises  the  Tensor 
palati  muscle.  The  anterior  margin  articulates  with  the  posterior  border  of  the 
perpendicular  plate  of  the  palate  bone. 

Superiorly,  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  has  a  thin  lamina  of  bone,  the  Tiginal 
proeesE,  which  runs  inward  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
neariy  to  the  rostrum.     In  the  groove  between  the  two  in  the  articulated  skull 
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are  seen  the  alee  of  the  vomer.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  vaginal  process  is  a 
groove  (auicus  pUrygopalatinus),  which  in  the  articulated  skull  is  converted  into 
the  pterj'gopalatal  canal  by  union  with  the  sphenoidal  process  of  the  palate  bone. 
At  the  iunction  of  the  vaginal  process  and  the  inner  plate  is  the  pterygoid  tubercle, 
just  above  which  is  the '  posterior  opening  of  the  Vidian  canal.  The  anterior 
surface  of  the  pterygoid  process  is  quite  broad  at  its  base,  and  forms  chiefly  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa. 

The  Sphenoidal  Tlirbiiiated  Processes  (cot^hae  spksnoidales). — The  sphe- 
noidal turbinated  processes  are  two  thin  curved  plates  of  bone,  which  exist  as 
separate  pieces  until  puberty,  and  occasionally  are  not  joined  to  the  sphenoid 
in  the  adult.  They  are  situated  at  the  anterior  and  interior  part  of  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid,  an  aperture  (apertvra  sinus  spk^noidalis)  of  variable  size  being 
left  in  the  anterior  wall  of  each,  through  which  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  open  into 
the  nasal  foresee.  They  are  irregular  in  form  and  taper  to  a  point  behind,  being 
broader  and  thinner  in  front.  Their  upper  surface,  which  looks  toward  the 
cavity  of  the  sinus,  b  concave ;  their  under  surface  convex.  Each  bone  articulates 
in  front  with  the  ethmoid,  externally  with  the  palate;  its  pointed  posterior 
extremity  is  placed  above  the  vomer,  and  is  received  between  the  root  of 
the  pterygoid  process  on  the  outer  side  and  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  on  the 
inner.' 

Development. — Up  to  about  the  eighth  month  of  fetal  life  the  sphenoid  bone  consists  of  two 
distinct  parta — a  posterior  or  pOBtapheiioid  part,  which  comprises  the  sella  turcica,  the  greater 
wings,  and  the  ptery(p>id  processes;  and  an  eaterior  or  presphenoid  part,  to  which  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  and  lesser  wings  belong.  It  is  developed  from  fourkfn  centres — eight  for  the 
postsphenoid  division  and  so.  for  the  presphenoid.  All  parts  except  the  internal  pterygoid 
plates  have  an  intracartilaginous  origin. 

Postsphenoid  Division.— The  first  nuclei  to  appear  are  those  for  the  greater  wings  (o/t- 
gphmoida).  They  make  their  appearance  between  the  foramen  rotundutn  and  foramen  ovale 
about  the  ^hth  week,  and  from  them  the  external  pterygoid  plates  are  abo  formed.  Soon  after, 
ihe  nuclei  for  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  appear,  one  on  either  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  and 
become  blended  together  about  the  middle  of  fetal  life.  About  the  ninth  or  tenth  week  the 
centre  for  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  appears,  followed  by  the  centre  for  the  hamular  process; 
the  centre  for  Ihe  lingula  appears  during  the  fourth  month,  and  soon  joins  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Hie  internal  and  external  pterygoid  plates  become  joined  at  about  the  saxCa  month. 

mufoT  auK     bet  /or  anlcriAr 
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e  sphenoid.  Fio.  61. — Spheaoid  bone  at  birth.     Posterior  aeprct. 


Presphenoid  Division. — The  first  nuclei  to  appear  are  those  for  the  lesser  wings  [orbito- 
rphmoida).  They  make  their  appearance  about  the  ninth  week,  at  the  outer  borders  of  the  opiic 
foramina.  A  second  pair  of  nuclei  appears  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foramina  shortly  after,  and, 
becoming  united,  form  the  front  part  of  the  twdy  of  the  bone.    The  remaining  two  centres  for 

nU  of  the  orbit,  between  the  en  planum  at  the  ethmoid  in  front,  the  orbital  plale  of  the  palate  below,  and 
the  frontal  above. — Cleland,  Roy.  Sac.  Trans..  1S6Z. 
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the  sphenoidal  lurbinaied  processes  make  their  ap[>earance  about  the  fifth  month.  At  birth  they 
consisl  of  small  triangular  taminte,  and  it  is  not  until  the  third  year  that  they  become  hollowed  out 
and  cone-shaped.  About  the  fourth  yea^  they  become  fused  with  the  lateral  masses  of  the 
ethmoid,  and  t)etween  the  ninth  and  twelfth  years  they  unite  with  the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  presphenoid  is  united  to  the  body  of  the  postsphenoid  about  the  eighth  month,  so  that  at 
birth  tn,e  bone  consists  of  three  piecea — viz.,  the  body  in  the  centre,  and  on  each  side  the  great 
wings  with  the  pterygoid  processes.  Tlie  lesser  wings  become  joined  to  the  body  at  about  the 
time  of  birth.  During  the  first  year  after  birth  the  greater  wings  and  body  are  united.  From 
the  ninth  to  the  tn'elfm  vear  the  turbinated  processes  are  partially  united  to  the  sphenoid,  their 
junction  being  completely  the  twentieth  year.  Lasdy,  the  sphenoid  joins  the  occipital  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year. 

Articalatioiis. — The  sphenoid  articulates  with  oil  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  jive  of  the 
face — the  two  malar,  the  two  palate,  and  vomer;  the  exact  extent  of  articulation  with  each  bone 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures.' 

Attachmsnt  of  MuBcles, — To  eleven  pairs— the  Temporal,  External  ptervgoid.  Internal 
pterygoid,  Superior  constrictor,  Tensor  palati.  Levator  pal[>ebrae,  Superior  oblique,  Superior 
rectus.  Internal  rectus,  Inferior  rectus,  Lxternal  rectus. 


The  Etbmoid  Booe  (Os  Etbmoidale). 

The  etbmoid  b  an  ext;eedingly  light,  spongy  bone,  of  a  cnibical  form,  situated 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  cranium  proper,  between  the  two  orbits 

at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and 
contributing  to  the  formation 
of  each  of  these  cavities.  It 
consists  of  three  parts — a 
hoiisoBtal  plat«,  which  forms 
part  of  the  base  of  the  cra- 
nium proper;  a  perpendicnlar 
plate,  which  forms  part  of  the 
septum  of  the  nose;  and  two 
lateral  masBes,  containing  a 
number  of  spaces. 

The  Horizontal  Lamina, 
or  Cribriform  Plate  {lamina 
cribroaa)  (Fig.  62),  forms  part 
of  the  anterior  fossa  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  the  ethmoid  notch 

F.«.  62.-E.hmoid  bono      0«tor^«.e  of  r«ht  l.KrU  «««.  ^f    jj^^  j^^j^,  j^„^    between 

the  two  orbital  plates.  Pro- 
jecting upward  from  the  middle  line  of  this  plate  is  a  thick,  smooth,  triangular 
proee.ss  of  bone,  the  crista  galli.  Its  hose  joins  the  cribriform  plate.  Its  posterior 
border,  long,  thin,  and  slightly  curved,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebri. 
Its  anterior  border,  short  and  thick,  articulates  with  the  frontal  bone",  and  presents 
two  small  projetrting  alte  (processus  alares),  which  are  received  into  corresponding 
depressions  in  the  frontal,  completing  the  foramen  cecum  behind.  Its  sides  are 
smooth  and  sometimes  bulging,  in  which  case  it  is  found  to  enclose  a  small  sinus. 
On  each  side  of  the  crista  galli  the  cribriform  plate  is  narrow  and  deeply  grooved, 
to  support  the  bulb  of  the  olfactory  tract,  and  is  perforated  by  foramina  for  the 
passage  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  These  foramina  are  arranged  in  three  rows: 
The  innermost,  which  are  the  largest  and  least  numerous,  are  lost  in  grooves  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  septum;  the  foramina  of  the  outer  row  are  continued  on  to  the 
surface  of  (he  superior  turbinated  process.      The  foramina  of  the  middle  row 

■  It  aim  HiroetiniM  articulates  with  the  tuberosity  of  the  maiilJa. 
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are  the  smallest;  they  perforate  the  bone  and  transmit  nerves  to  the  roof  of  the 
nose.  At  the  front  part  of  the  cribrifonn  plate,  on  each  side  of  the  crista  galli,  is 
a  small  fissure,  which  transmits  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve;  and 
at  its  posterior  part  a  triangular  notch,  which  receives  the  ethmoidal  spine  of  the 
sphenoid. 


Fia.  63. — Ethmoid  bone  from  behind.  Fto.  04. — Ethmoid  bona  from  above 

The  Vertical  Plate   {lamina  perpettdieularia)  (Fig.  65)  is  a  thin,  flattened, 
lamella  of  bone,  which  descends  from  the  under  surface  of  the  cribrifonn  plate, 
and  assists  in  forming  the  septum  of  the  nose.     It  is  much  thinner  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  circumference, 
and  is  generally  deflected 
a  little  to   one  side.     Its 
uterior  border  articulates 
with  the  nasal  spine  of  the   • 
frontal  bone  and  crest  of      «ith 
the  nasal  bones.     Its  pos- 

tsrioT  border,  divided  into  t 

two   parts,   articulates  by 

its   upper  half   with    the  * 

sphenoidal  crest  of  the 
sphenoid,  by  its  lower 
half  with  the  vomer.  The 
inferior  bwder  serves  for 
the  attachment  of  the 
triangular  cartilage  of  the 
nose.      On  each    side  of 

the    perpendicular    plate     i^°.M.-Petpendicd„pUi«^eth»oid(«j»reed),.^^^^ 
numerousgrooves  are  seen, 

leading  from  the  foramina  on  the  cribriform  plate;  they  lodge  filaments  of  the 
olfactory  nerves, 

Tlie  Lateral  Mass,  or  Labyrinth  (UAyrintkus  ahmoidalia),  of  the  ethmoid 
consists  of  a  numljer  of  thin-wailed  cellular  cavities,  the  ethmoidal  cells  {celivlae 
eikmoidales),  interposed  between  two  vertical  plates  of  bone,  the  outer  one  of  which 
forms  part  of  the  orbit,  and  the  inner  one  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa 
of  the  corresponding  side.  There  are  two  lateral  masses,  one  on  each  side.  The 
elfamoidal  cells  are  not  present  at  birth,  but  appear  during  the  fifth  year.     In  (he 
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disarticulated  bone  many  of  these  cells  appear  to  be  broken ;  but  when  the  bones  are 

articulated  they  are  closed  in  at  every  part,  except  where  they  open  into  the  nasal 

fosste.     The  upper  surface  of  each  lateral  mass  presents  a  number  of  apparently 

half-broken  cellular  spaces;  these  are  closed  in,  when  articulated,  by  the  edges  of 

the  ethmoidal  notch  of  the  frontal  bone.     Crossing  this  surface  are  two  grooves 

on  each  side,  converted  into  canals  by  articulation  with  the  frontal;  they  are  the 

anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  eaoalfl  (catwlis  ethmoidale  anteriv^  and  fosterivs), 

and  open  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.     The  poaterior  surface  also  presents  large 

irregular  cellular  cavities,  which  ate  closed  in  by  articulation  with  the  sphenoidal 

turbinated  processes  and  the  orbital  process  of  the  palate.    The  celb  at  the  anterior 

surface  are  completed  by  the  lacrimal  bone  and  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla,  and 

those    below    also    by    the    maxilla. 

The  outer  surtace  of  each  lateral  mass 

consists   chiefly   of  a   thin,  smooth, 

oblong  plate  of  bone,  called  the  os 

pltirnm  {lamina  •pa'pyraced);  it  forms 

part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit, 

and  articulates,  oiove,  with  the  orbital 

plate  of  the  frontal;   below,  with  the 

maxilla;  in  front,  with  the  lacrimal; 

and   behind,  with   the  sphenoid  and 

orbital    process  of    the  palate.      In 

front  of  the  os  planum  are  found  the 

Pia.e8.-Ethmoidbone.    inn„  surf™  rf  ri«ht  t«t.™i    wterfoT   ethmoidal   cells,    which    are 

masa.   (Enlarged.)  Completed  by  the  lacrimal  bone  and 

the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla. 

From  the   inferior  part  of  each  lateral  mass,  immediately  beneath  the  os 

planum,  there  projects  downward  and  backward  an  irregular  hook-like  lamina 

of  bone,  called  the  unciform  tsocesB  {jrroceasns  uiiciiiaiiLs);   it  serves  to  close  in 

the  upper  part  of  the  orifice  of  the  antrum  (Fig.  71),  and  articulates  with  the 

ethmoidal  process  of  the  turbinated  bone.     It  is  often  broken  in  disarticulating 

the  bones. 

The  inner  surface  of  each  lateral  mass  forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal 
fossa  of  the  corresponding  side.  It  is  formed  of  a  thin  lamella  of  bone,  which 
descends  from  the  under  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate,  and  terminates  below  in 
a  free,  convoluted  margin,  the  middle  tnrblnat«d  process  {concha  naaalis  media). 
The  whole  of  this  surface  is  rough  and  marked  above  by  numerous  grooves,  which 
run  nearly  vertically  downward  from  the  cribriform  plate;  they  lodge  branches 
of  the  olfactory  nerve,  which  are  distributed  on  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  bone.  The  back  part  of  this  surface  is  subdivided  by  a  narrow  oblique  fissure, 
the  superior  meatus  of  the  nose  {meatus  nasi  superior),  bounded  above  by  a  thin, 
curved  plate  of  bone,  the  supnlor  tutbbiated  process  {concha  nasalia  avperior). 
By  means  of  an  orifice  at  the  upper  part  of  this  fissure  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
cells  open  into  the  superior  meatus.  Below,  and  in  front  of  the  superior  meatus, 
is  seen  the  convex  surface  of  the  middle  turbinated  process.  It  extends  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  inner  surface  of  each  lateral  mass;  its  lower  margin  is  free  and 
thick,  and  its  concavity,  directed  outward,  assists  in  forming  the  middle  meatus.' 
It  is  by  a  lai^  orifice  at  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  middle  meatus  that  the 
anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  and  through  them  the  frontal  sinuses,  communicate  with 
the  nose  by  means  of  a  funnel-shaped  canal,  the  inftmdlbulum  {infundthvlum 
ethmoidale).  The  cellular  cavities  of  each  lateral  mass,  thus  walled  in  by  the  os 
planum  in  the  outer  side  and  by  the  other  bones  already  mentioned,  are  divided  by 
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a  thin  transverse  bony  partition  into  two  sets,  which  do  not  communicate  with 
each  other ;  they  are  termed  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  sinuBes.  The  former, 
more  numerous,  communicate  with  the  frontal  sinuses  above  and  the  middle 
meatus  below  by  means  of  the  infundibulum;  the  posterior,  less  numerous,  open 
into  the  superior  meatus  and  communicate  (occasionally)  with  the  sphenoidal 
sinuses.  In  some  cases  the  ethmoidal  sinuses  communicate  with  the  maxillary 
sinus.  In  some  cases  the  os  planum  never  develops,  and  the  ethmoidal  sinuses 
are  separated  from  the  orbit  merely  by  membrane. 

Development. — The  ethmoid  is  developed  in  cartilage  from  three  centres— one  for  the  per- 
pendicular lamella,  and  one  for  each  lateral  mass.  The  lateral  masses  are  first  developed, 
o^ific  granules  making  their  appearance  in  the  os  planum  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months 
of  fetal  life,  and  extending  into  the  turbinated  processes.  At  birth  the  bone  consists  of  the  two 
lateral  masses,  which  are  small  and  poorly  developed.  During  the  first  year  after  birth  the 
perpendicular  plate  and  crista  galli  begin  to  ossify,  from  a  single  centre,  and  become  joined  to  the 
lateral  masses  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  The  cribriform  plate  is  ossified  partly 
from  the  perpendicular  plate  and  partly  from  the  lateral  masses.  The  formation  of  the  ethmoidal 
cells,  which  completes  the  bone,  does  not  commence  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 

Articulations. — With  thirteen  bones — the  sphenoid,  the  frontal,  and  eleven  of  the  face,  the 
vko  nasal,  two  palate,  two  maxillse,  two  lacrimal,  two  turbinated,  and  the  vomer.  No  muscles 
are  attached  to  this  bone. 


THE  BONES  OF  THE  FACE  (088A  FACIEI). 

■ 

The  facial  bones  are  fourteen  in  number — viz.,  the 

Two  nasal.  Two  palate. 

Two  maxillae.  Two  turbinated. 

Two  lacrimal.  Vomer. 

Two  malar.  Mandible. 


The  Nasal  Bones  (Ossa  Nasalia). 

The  nasal  bones  are  two  small  oblong  bones,  varying  in  size  and  form  in  dif- 
ferent individuals;  they  are  placed  side  by  side  at  the  middle  and  upper  part  of 
the  face,  forming  by  their  junction  "the  bridge*'  of  the  nose  (Fig.  67).  Each 
bone  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces  and  four  borders. 

Surfaces. — ^The  outer  surface  is  concave  from  above  downward,  convex  from 
side  to  side;  it  is  covered  by  the  Pyramidalis  and  Compressor  nasi  muscles.  It 
is  marked  by  numerous  small  arterial  furrows,  and  perforated  about  its  centre 
by  a  foramen  {foramen  nasale),  sometimes  double,  for  the  transmission  of  a 
small  vein. 

The  inner  surface  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  from  above  downward, 
in  which  direction  it  is  traversed  by  a  longitudinal  groove  (sometimes  a  canal), 
for  the  passage  of  a  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve. 

Borders. — The  superior  border  is  narrow,  thick,  and  serrated,  for  articulation 
with  the  nasal  notch  of  the  frontal  bone. 

The  inferior  border  is  broad,  thin,  sharp,  inclined  obliquely  downward,  out- 
ward, and  backward,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  cartilage  of 
the  nose.  This  border  presents,  about  its  middle,  a  notch,  through  which  passes 
the  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve  above  referred  to,  and  is  prolonged  at  its  inner 
extremity  into  a  sharp  spine,  which,  when  articulated  with  the  opposite  bone, 
forms  the  nasal  angle. 
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The  ext«ni»I  border  is  serrated,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  internal  surface 
above  and  of  the  external  below,  to  articulate  with  the  nasal  process  of  the 
maxilla. 


Fio.  67.— Nasal  and  lacTimal  bones  in  litu. 

The  intenul  border,  thicker 
above  than  below,  articulates 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  is  prolonged  behind 
into  a  vertical  crest,  which 
forms  part  of  the  septum  of  the 
nose;  this  crest  articulates  from 
above  downward  with  the  nasal 
spine  of  the  frontal,  the  per- 
pendicular plate  of  the  eth- 
moid, and  the  triangular  septal 
cartilage  of  the  nose. 

DeTolopmsnt. — Of  intramembranoua  orif^D  and  from  one  centre  for  each  bone,  which 
appears  about  the  dghth  week. 

irticnlatioiiB.— With /our  bones— two  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal  and  ethmoid,  and  two  of 
the  face,  the  opposite  nasal  and  the  maxilla. 

The  nasal  oone  has  no  rmaden  attached  to  it. 


The  Mazillffi  (Upper  Jaw). 

The  maxUlie  are  the  largest  bones  of  the  face,  excepting  the  mandible,  and 
form,  by  their  union,  the  whole  of  the  upper  jaw.  Each  maxilla  assists  in  the 
formation  of  the  walls  of  three  cavities,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  floor  and 
outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fosste,  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  also  enters  into  the 
formation  of  two  fossie,  the  zygomatic  and  sphenomaxillarj',  and  two  fissures, 
the  sphenomaxillary  and  pterj-gomaxillary.  The  bone  presents  for  examination 
a  body  and  four  processes — malar,  nasal,  alveolar,  and  palatal. 
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Tha  Body  (corpus  maxUlae). — The  body  is  somewhat  cuboid  and  is  hollowed 
out  in  its  interior  to  form  a  large  cavity,  the  antnun  of  Highmore  (sinii^  TnaxUlarU). 
Its  surfaces  are  foui^— an  external  or  facial,  a  posterior  or  zygomatic,  a  superior 
or  orbital,  and  an  internal  or  nasal. 

Sntfaces. — ^The  facial  surface  (fades  anterior)  (Fig.  70)  is  directed  forward  and 
outward.  It  presents  at  its  lower  part  a  series  of  eminences  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  the  anterior  five  teeth.  Just  above  those  for  the  incisor  teeth  is  a 
depression,  the  inciaive  fossa,  which  gives  origin  to  the  Depressor  alae  nasi;  and 
below  it  to  the  alveolar  border  is  attached  a  slip  of  the  Orbicularis  oris.  Above 
and  a  little  external  to  it  the  Compressor  naris  arises.  More  external  is  another 
depression,  the  canine  fosaa  (fossa  canina),  larger  and  deeper  than  the  incisive  fossa, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  vertical  ridge,  the  canine  eminence,  corresponding  to 
the  socket  of  the  canine  tooth.  The  canine  fossa  gives  origin  to  the  Levator  anguli 
oris.     Above  the  canine  fossa  is  the  infraorbital  foramen  (Joravien  iiifraorbiiaie). 

Order  Sarfaee. 


the  termination  of  the  infraorbital  canal;  it  transmits  the  infraorbital  vessels  and 
nerve.  Sometimes  the  infraorbital  canal  opens  by  two,  very  rarely  by  three, 
orifices  on  the  Face.  Above  the  infraorbital  foramen  is  the  margin  of  the  orbit 
(margo  in/raorbitalis'),  which  affords  partial  attachment  to  the  Levator  labii 
superioris  proprius.  To  the  sharp  margin  of  bone  which  bounds  this  surface  in 
front  and  separates  it  from  the  internal  surface  is  attached  the  Dilator  naris 
posterior. 

The  post«r]or  (fades  wfrafemporalis)  or  i^omatiG  anrtace  is  convex,  directed 
backward  and  outward,  and  forms  part  of  the  Bygomatic  fossa.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  facial  surface  by  a  strong  ridge  of  bone,  the  malar  [socesa,  which 
extends  upward  from  the  socket  of  the  second  molar  tooth.  It  presents  about 
its  centre  several  apertures  leading  to  canals  in  the  substance  of  the  bone; 
they  are  termed  the  posterior  dental  canals  (foramina  alveolaria).  and  transmit 
(he  posterior  dental  vessels  and  nen-es.     At  the  lower  part  of  this  surface  is  a 
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rounded  eminence,  the  maxillary  tuberosity  {tvber  maxiUare),  especially  prominent 
after  the  growth  of  the  wisdom  tooth,  rough  on  its  inner  side  for  articulation  with 
the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone,  and  sometimes  with  the  external  pterygoid 
plate.  It  gives  attachment  to  a  few  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Internal  pterygoid 
muscle.  Immediately  above  this  is  a  smooth  surface,  whidi  forms  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa;  it  presents  a  groove  which,  running  ob- 
liquely downward,  is  coftverted  into  a  canal  by  articulation  with  the  palate  bone, 
forming  the  posterior  palatine  or  palatomaxillary  canal  for  the  descending  palatine 
artery  and  great  palatine  nerve. 

The  superior  or  orbital  surface  (fades  orhUalis)  is  thin,  smooth,  triangular, 
and  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  It  is  bounded  internally  by  an  irregular 
margin,  which  in  front  presents  a  notch,  the  lacrimal  notch  (incisura  lacrimalis), 
which  receives  the  lacrimal  bone;  in  the  middle  it  articulates  with  the  os  planum  of 
the  ethmoid,  and  behind  with  the  orbital  process  of  the  palate  bone;  bounded  ex- 
ternally by  a  smooth,  rounded  edge  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure,  and  which  sometimes  articulates  at  its  anterior  extremity  with 
the  orbital  plate  of  the  sphenoid;  bounded  in  front  by  part  of  the  circumference  of 
the  orbit,  which  is  continuous  on  the  inner  side  with  the  nasal,  on  the  outer  side 
with  the  malar  process.  Along  the  middle  line  of  the  orbital  surface  is  a  deep 
groove,  the  infraorbital  groove  (sulcus  infraorbitalis),  for  the  passage  of  the  infra- 
orbital vessels  and  nerve.  The  groove  conMnences  at  the  middle  of  the  outer 
border  of  this  surface,  and,  passing  forward,  terminates  in  a  canal,  which  subdi- 
vides into  two  branches.  One  of  the  canals,  the  infraorbital  canal,  opens  just  below 
the  margin  of  the  orbit;  the  other,  which  is  smaller,  runs  downward  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum;  it  is  called  the  anterior  dental  canal,  and 
transmits  the  anterior  dental  vessels  and  nerve  to  the  front  teeth  of  the  maxilla. 
From  the  back  part  of  the  infraorbital  canal  a  second  small  canal  is  sometimes 
given  ofif,  which  runs  downward  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  antrum,  and  conveys  the 
middle  dental  nerve  to  the  biscupid  teeth.  Occasionally  this  canal  is  a  branch  of 
the  anterior  dental  canal. 

At  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  orbital  surface,  just  external  to  the  lacrimal 
groove  for  the  nasal  duct,  is  a  depression  which  gives  origin  to  the  Inferior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

The  internal  surface  (Fig.  71)  is  unequally  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  horizontal 
projection  of  bone,  the  palatal  process  (jpirocessvs  palaiinu^);  the  portion  above 
the  palatal  process  is  known  as  the  nasal  surface  (Jacies  nasalis).  It  forms  part 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa.  Below  the  palate  process  is  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth.  The  superior  division  of  the  nasal  surface  presents  a  large.  Irregu- 
lar opening,  the  maxillary  hiatus  (hiatus  maxillaris),  leading  into  the  maxillary 
sinus.  At  the  upper  border  of  this  aperture  are  numerous  broken  cellular 
cavities,  which  in  the  articulated  skull  are  closed  by  the  ethmoid  and  lacrimal 
bones.  Below  the  aperture  is  a  smooth  concavity  which  forms  part  of  the 
inferior  meatus  of  the  nasal  fossa,  and  behind  it  is  a  rough  surface  which 
articulates  with  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  palate  bone,  traversed  by  a  groove 
which,  commencing  near  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border,  runs  obliquely 
downward  and  forward,  and  forms,  when  completed  by  its  articulation  with  the 
palate  bone,  the  posterior  palatine  or  palatomaxillary  canal.  In  front  of  the  opening 
of  the  antrum  is  a  deep  groove,  converted  into  a  canal  (canaJis  nasclacrimalis) 
by  the  lacrimal  and  turbinated  bones.  The  groove  is  called  the  lacrimal  groove 
(sulcus  laerimalis),  and  lodges  the  nasal  duct.  More  anteriorly  is  a  well-marked 
rough  ridge,  the  inferior  turbinated  crest  (crista  conchalis),  for  articulation  with  the 
turbinated  bone.  The  shallow  concavity  above  this  ridge  forms  part  of  the  middle 
meatus  of  the  nose,  while  that  below  it  forms  part  of  the  inferior  meatus.  The 
portion  of  this  surface  below  the  palatal  process  is  concave,  rough,  and  uneven,  and 
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perforated  by  numerous  small  foramina  for  the  passage  of  nutrient  vessels.     It 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

The  antrom  of  Hi^uuon  (sinus  maaillaris)  is  a  pyramidal  cavity  hollowed 
out  of  the  body  of  the  maxilla.  It  varies  much  in  size.  It  is  in  most  cases  a 
lai^  cavity,  but  in  some  is  very  small.  The  apex  of  the  antrum,  directed  outward, 
is  formed  by  the  malar  process;  its  base  by  the  outer  wall  of  the  nose.  Its  walls 
are  everywhere  exceedingly  thin,  and  correspond  to  the  orbital,  facial,  and  zygo- 
matic surfaces  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  The  floor  is  formed  by  the  alveolar  process 
of  the  maxilla.  The  roof  corresponds  to  the  orbital  plate.  Its  inner  wall,  or  base, 
presents.  In  the  disarticulated  bone,  a  large,  irregular  aperture  (hiatus  maxil- 
laris),  which  communicates  with  the  nasal  fossa.  The  margins  of  this  aperture 
are  thm  and  ragged,  and  the  aperture  itself  in  the  articulated  skull  is  much  con- 


Fio.  71. — Left  maxilla.     latornsl  luilace. 

tracted  by  its  articulation  with  the  ethmoid  above,  the  turbinated  bone  below, 
and  the  palate  bone  behind.*  In  the  articulated  skull  this  cavity  communicates 
with  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nasal  cavity,  generally  by  two  small  apertures 
left  between  the  above-mentioned  bones.  In  the  recent  state  usually  only  one 
small  opening  exists,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  end  of  a  probe,  the  other  being  closed  by  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  sinus. 

Crossing  the  cavity  of  the  antrum  are  often  seen  several  projecting  iaminte  of 
bone,  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  sinuses  of  the  cranium;  on  its  posterior  wall  are 
the  posterior  dental  canals,  transmitting  the  posterior  dental  vessels  and  nerves  to 
the  teeth.  Projecting  into  the  floor  are  several  conical  processes,  corresponding 
to  the  roots  of  the  first  and  second  molar  teeth;  in  some  cases  the  floor  is  perforated 
by  the  teeth  in  this  situation;  projecting  into  the  antrum  from  the  roof  is  a  ridge 
corresponding  to  the  infraorbital  canal. 

'  Jd  BiHue  eaaea.  at  any  rate,  the  lacrimal  bone  enrroachH  ulighUy  on  the  anterior  auperior  portion  o(  tbe 
openiiic.  and  Hssiata  id  forminc  tbe  inner  wall  ol  the  antrum. 
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The  Processes. — ^The  malar  process  (processus  zygomaticiLs)  is  a  rough,  trian- 
gular eminence,  situated  at  'the  angle  of  separation  of  the  facial  from  the  zygo- 
matic surface.  In  front  it  is  concave,  forming  part  of  the  facial  surface;  behind  it 
is  also  concave,  and  forms  part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa;  above  it  is  rough  and 
serrated  for  articulation  with  the  malar  bone;  while  below  a  prominent  ridge 
marks  the  division  between  the  facial  and  zygomatic  surfaces.  A  small  part  of 
the  Masseter  muscle  arises  from  this  process. 

The  nasal  process  {processus  frontalis^  is  a  strong,  triangular  plate  of  bone,  which 
projects  upward,  inward,  and  backward  by  the  side  of  the  nose,  forming  part 
of  its  lateral  boundary.  Its  external  surface  is  concave,  smooth,  perforated  by 
numerous  foramina,andgivesattachment  totheLevatorlabiisuperiorisalaeque  nasi, 
the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  the  Tendo  oculi.  Its  internal  surface  forms  part 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa;  at  its  upper  part  it  presents  a  rough,  uneven 
surface,  which  articulates  with  the  ethmoid  bone,  closing  in  the  anterior  ethmoidal 
cells;  below  this  is  a  transverse  ridge,  the  superior  turbinated  crest  (crista  ethmoi- 
dalis),  for  articulation  with  the  middle  turbinated  process  of  the  ethmoid;  below 
the  crest  is  a  shallow,  smooth  concavity  which  forms  part  of  the  middle  meatus; 
below  this  again  is  the  inferior  turbinated  crest  (already  described),  where  the 
process  joins  the  body  of  the  bone.  Its  upper  border  articulates  with  the  frontal 
bone.  The  anterior  border  of  the  nasal  process  is  thin,  directed  obliquely  downward 
and  forward,  and  presents  a  serrated  edge  for  articulation  with  the  nasal  bone; 
its  posterior  border  is  thick,  and  hollowed  into  a  groove,  the  lacrimal  groove  (sulcus 
lacrimalis),  for  the  nasal  duct;  of  the  two  margins  of  this  groove,  the  inner 
one  articulates  with  the  lacrimal  bone,  the  outer  one  forms  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  orbit.  Just  where  the  latter  joins  the  orbital  surface  is  a  small 
tubercle,  the  lacrimal  tabercle;  this  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  position  of  the  lacrimal 
sac  in  the  operation  for  lacrimal  fistula.  The  lacrimal  groove  in  the  articulated 
skull  is  converted  into  a  canal  (canalis  lacrimalis)  by  the  lacrimal  bone  and 
lacrimal  process  of  the  turbinated  bone;  it  is  directed  downward,  and  a  little 
backward  and  outward,  is  about  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  slightly  narrower 
in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  and  terminates  below  in  the  inferior  meatus. 
It  lodges  the  nasal  duct. 

The  alveolar  process  (processus  alveolaris)  is  the  thickest  and  most  spongy 
part  of  the  bone,  broader  behind  than  in  front,  and  excavated  into  deep  cavities 
for  the  reception  of  the  teeth  (alveoli  deniales).  These  cavities  are  eight  in  number, 
and  vary  in  size  and  depth  according  to  the  teeth  they  contain.  That  for  the 
canine  tooth  is  the  deepest;  those  for  the  molars  are  the  widest,  and  subdivided 
into  minor  cavities  by  septa;  those  for  the  incisors  are  single,  but  deep  and  narrow. 
The  Buccinator  muscle  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  this  process  as  far  forward 
as  the  first  molar  tooth.  After  the  loss  of  the  prominent  teeth  at  any  time,  but 
especially  in  old  age,  this  process,  like  that  of  the  mandible,  is  absorbed. 

The  palatal  process  (processus  paUUinus),  thick  and  strong,  projects  horizon- 
tally inward  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone.  It  is  much  thicker  in  front  than 
behind,  and  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nostril  and  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  Its  inferior  surface  (Fig.  72)  is  concave,  rough  and  uneven,  contains 
numerous  little  cavities  for  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  forms  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  This  surface  is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina  for 
the  passage  of  the  nutrient  vessels,  channelled  at  the  back  part  of  its  alveolar  border 
by  a  longitudinal  groove,  sometimes  a  canal,  for  the  transmission  of  the  posterior 
palatine  vessels,  and  the  great  posterior  palatine  ner\'e  from  Meckel's  ganglion, 
and  presents  little  depressions  for  the  lodgement  of  the  palatine  glands.  \Vhen 
the  two  maxillae  are  articulated,  a  large  fossa  may  be  seen  in  the  middle 
line,  immediately  behind  the  incisor  teeth.  This  is  the  anterior  palatine  fossa. 
On  examining  the  bottom  of  this  fossa  four  canals  are  seen:   two  branch  off 
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latemlly  to  the  right  and  left  nasal  fossee,  and  two — one  in  front  and  one  behind 
— lie  in  the  middle  line.      The  former  pair  of  these  openings  are  named  the 
inciMr  foruoiiu,  or  forvniiu  of  Stenson;  they  are  the  openings  of  the  forking  incisor 
caosl,  through  which  pass  the  anterior  or  terminal  branches  of  the  descending 
or  posterior  palatine  arteries,  which  ascend  from  the  mouth  to  the  nasal  fossse, 
and  they  contain  the  remains  of  Jacobson's  organ.    The  canals  in  the  middle  line 
are  termed  the  fonunina 
of   Scarpa,  and    transmit 
the   nasopalatine  ner\-es, 
the   left  5>assing  through  , 

the  anterior,  and  the  right  ^^ 

through  the  posterior, 
canal.  Occasionally  in 
adults'  skulls,  often  in 
children's  skulls,  on  the 
palatal  surface  of  the 
pnxKss  a  delicate  linear  PaUoe  proo 
suture  may  sometimes  be  maxitut 

seen  extending  from  the 
anterior  palatine  fossa  to 
the  intennl  between  the 
lateral  incisor  and  the 
canine  tooth.  This  marks 
out  the  [VflmaxiUiry  bones 
{o»  incisioum)    on    each  ^eH 

side,    and    includes    the  <■/. 

whole  thickness  of  the 
alveolus,  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  floor  of 
the  nose,  and  the  anterior 
nasal  spine,  and  contains 
the  sockets  of  the  incisor  teeth ;  in  some  animab  it  exists  as  a  separate  bone.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  palatal  process  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  smooth,  and 
forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nose.  It  presents  the  upper  orifices  of  the  foramina 
of  Stenson  and  Scarpa,  the  former  being  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  the 
latter  being  situated  in  the  intermaxillary  suture,  and  therefore  not  visible  unless 
the  two  bones  are  placed  in  apposition.  The  outer  border  of  the  palatal  process 
is  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  bone.  The  inner  border  is  thicker  in  front 
than  behind,  and  is  raised  above  into  a  rtdge,  the  muui  crest  {crista  nasalis), 
which,  with  the  corresponding  ridge  in  the  opposite  bone,  forms  a  groove  for 
the  reception  of  the  vomer.  In  front  this  crest  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
this  portion  is  named  the  incisor  crest.  The  anterior  margin  is  bounded  by  the 
thin,  concave  border  of  the  opening  of  the  nose,  prolonged  forward  internally  into 
a  sharp  process,  forming,  with  a  similar  process  of  the  opposite  bone,  the  ulterior 
nifkl  spiiw  (spina  nasalis  anterior).  The  pcsterior  border  is  serrated  for  articu- 
lation with  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  palate  bone. 

Derelopment. — This  bone  commences  to  ossiry  at  a  very  early  period,  and  ossification 
proceeds  in  it  with  great  rapidity,  so  thai  il  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  certainty  its  precise 
number  of  centres.  It  appears,  however,  probable  that  it  is  ossified  from  six  centres, 
vblch  develop  in  membrane:  (I)  One,  the  orbiioiuunil,  which  forms  that  portion  of  the  body 
of  the  bone  which  lies  internal  to  the  infraorbital  canal,  including  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  the 
outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa,  and  (he  nasal  process.  (2)  .\  molar,  which  gives  origin  to  that 
pon'mn  of  the  bone  which  lies  external  lo  the  infraorbital  canal  and  the  malar  proces.^.  (3) 
A  paiatai,  from  which  is  developed  the  palatal  process  posterior  to  Stenson's  canal  and  the 
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adjoining  part  of  the  nasal  u'all.  4.  Aptvnuixi^ru.forthefront  part  of  thealveolus,  which  carries 
the  incisor  leeth  and  corresponds  to  the  premaxillary  bone  of  the  lower  animals.  (5)  A  nasal, 
that  gives  nse  to  the  nasal  process  and  the  portion  abovethecanine  tooth.    (6)  kninfra: 


that  lies  beneath  the 

r.    According 


Anlerwr  Surfaa 


ir  and  between  the  palatal  and  premaxillary  centres.  Tht  pretnaxillan' 
on  with  the  development  of  the  perpendicular  plale'of  the  ethmoid  and 
o  Albrecht  it  develops  from  two  centres  of  ossification,  each  having  an 
incisive  tooth.  The  one  possessing  the  mesai  s^ment  he  calls  the 
endo^nalkion.  The  lateral  s^ment  he  calls  the  mesognalhion , 
while  to  the  maxilla  he  gives  the  name  exognfdhion.  Tliese  s^- 
ments  are  separated  by  five  sutures.  The  failure  of  union  of  anv 
of  these  segments  will  lead  to  the  various  forms  of  cleft  palate. 
These  centres  appear  about  the  eighth  week,  and  hy  the  tenih 
week  have  become  fused  together  so  that  the  bone  consists  of  two 
portions,  one  the  maxilla  proper,  and  the  other  the  premaxillary 
portion.  The  suture  between,  these  (wo  portions  on  the  palate 
perfflsts  until  middle  life,  but  is  not  to  be  seen  on  the  facial  surface. 
This  is  beliei-ed  by  Callender  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  front 
wall  of  the  sockets  of  the  incisive  teeth  is  not  formed  by  the  pre- 
majzillary  bone,  but  by  an  ouCgron-th  from  the  facial  part  of  the 
maxilla.  The  antrum  appears  as  a  fallow  groove  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bone  at  an  earlier  period  than  any  of  the  other  nasal 
sinuses,  its  development  commencing  about  the  fourth  month  of 
fetal  life,  and  reaches  its  full  size  after  the  second  dentition.  The 
sockets  tor  the  teeth  are  formed  by  the  growing  downward  of 
two  plates  from  the  dental  groove,  which  subsequently  becomes 
divided  by  partitions  juiiing  across  from  the  one  to  the  other.  If 
the  two  palatal  processes  fail  to  unite  partially  or  completely,  a 
partial  or  complete  cleft  palate  results. 

ArticnUtlons.— With  nine  bones,  two  of  the  cranium,  the  fron- 
tal and  ethmoid,  and  seven  of  tbe  face — liz.,  the  nasal,  malar, 
lacrimal,  turbinated,  palate,  vomer,  and  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side.    Sometimes    it   articulates   with   the  orbital   plate  of  the 
sphenoid,  and  sometimes  with  its  extemai  pterygoid  plate. 
Attacbmeat  of  Mnaclos.— To  /wc/w~the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  Obliquus  oculi  in- 
ferior, Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi.  Levator  labii  superiorb  proprius.  Levator  anguli  oris. 
Compressor  naris.  Depressor  alae  nasi,  Dilatatw  naris  posterior,  Masseter,  Buccinator,  Iniernal 
pterygoid,  and  Orbicularis  oris. 

Applied  Anatom;.— It  is  from  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  walls  of  the  antrum  that  we  are 
enabled  to  explain  how  a  tumor  growini;  from  the  antrum  encroaches  upon  the  adjacent  parts, 
pushing  up  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  displacing  the  eyeball,  projecting  inward  into  the  nose, 
protruding  forward  on  to  the  cheek,  and  making  its  way  backward  into  the  zygomatic  fossa 
and  downward  into  the  moulh. 


"f^ 


CHANGES  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UPPER  JAW  BY  AGE. 

At  birth  and  during  infancy  the  diameter  of  the  bone  is  greater  in  an  antero-posten'or  than 
in  a  vertical  direction.  Its  nasal  process  is  long,  its  orbital  surface  large,  and  its  tuberosity 
well  marked.  In  the  adult  the  vertical  diameter  b  the  greater,  owing  to  the  development  of 
the  alveolar  process  and  the  increase  in  size  of  the  antrum.  In  old  age  the  bone  approaches 
again  in  character  to  the  infantile  condition;  its  height  is  diminished,  and  after  the  loss  of  the 
teeth  the  alveolar  process  is  absorbed,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bone  contracted  and  diminished 
in  thickness. 


The  Lacrimal  Bone  (Os  Lacrimale). 

The  lacrimal  (lacrima,  a  tear)  is  the  smallest  and  most  fragile  bone  of  the  face. 
There  are  two  lacrimal  bones.  They  are  situated  at  the  front  part  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  orbit  (Fig.  67),  and  resemble  somewhat  in  form,  thinness,  and  size  a 
finger  nail ;  hence,  they  are  termed  the  ossa  unguis.  Each  bone  presents  for  exami- 
nation two  surfaces  and  four  borders. 

Surfaces.— The  external  or  orbital  surface  (Fig.  74)  is  divided  by  a  vertical 
ridge,  the  lacrimal  crest  (crisia  lacrimalis  posterior),  into  two  parts.     The  portion 
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of  bone  in   front   of  this  ridge,  the  lacrimal  aniens  {sulcus  lacrimalis),  presents 
a  smooth,  concave,  longitudinal  groove,  the  free  margin  of  which  unites  with 
the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla,  completing  the  lacrimal  canal.    The  upper  part 
of  this  groove  {fossa  sacci  lacrimalis)  lodges  the  lacrimal  sac;  the  lower  part  (*w/- 
eus  lacrimalis)  lodges  the  nasal  duct.     The  portion  of  bone  behind  the  ridge  is 
smooth,  slightly  concave,  and  fonns  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.     The  ridge, 
with  a  part  of  the  orbital  surface  immediately  behind  it,  affords  origin  to  the 
Tensor  tarsi  muscle;  it  terminates  below  in  a  small,  hook- 
like projection,  the  hamnlar  procasB   {hamidus  lacrimalis),  miAfioaiai. 
which  articulates  with  the  lacrimal  tubercle  of  the  maxilla 
and  completes  the  upper  orifice  of  the  lacrimal  groove.     It  [ 
sometimes  exists  as  a  separate  piece,  which  is  then  called  l 
the  Iflsur  lacrimal  bona.  I 

The  internal  or  nasal  snrtacs  presents  a  depressed  furrow,  P- 

corresponding  to  the  ridge  on  its  outer  surface.     The  sur-  ' 

face  of  bone  in  front  of  this  forms  part  of  the  middle 
meatus,  and  that  behind  It  articulates  with  the  ethmoid 
bone,  closing  in  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells. 

Borders.— Of  the  four  Iwrders,  the  anterior  is  the  long-         t'^f^  " 
est,  and  articulates  with  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla.     ^^°■  l*"^'.'  '»'2"*' 
The  posterior,   thin  and  uneven,  articulates  with  the  os     (subtly  cniarted.) 
planum  of  the  ethmoid.     Ilie  superior,  the  shortest  and 
thickest,  articulates  with  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.     The 
inferior  is  divided  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  vertical  crest   into  two  parts;  the 
posterior  part  articulates   with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  maxilla;  the  anterior 
portion  is  prolonged  downward  into  a  pointed  process,  which  articulates  with 
the  lacrimal  process  of  the  turbinated  bone  and  assists  in  the  formation  of  the 
lacrimal  canal. 

Development. — From  a  nngle  centre,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  membrane  at  about 
ihe  eighth  or  ninth  week. 

Articnlations. — With  four  bones — two  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal  and  ethmoid,  and  two  of 
ihe  face,  the  maxilla  and  the  turbinated. 

Attachment  of  Hu£cleE.^To  one  muscle,  the  Tensor  tarsi. 


The  Malar  Bone  (Oa  ^gomatieam). 

The  malar  bone  is  a  quadrangular  bone,  situated  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of 
the  face.  It  forms  the  prominence  of  the  cheek,  part  of  the  outer  wall  and  floor 
of  the  orbit,  and  part  of  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  fosste  (Fig.  75).  Each  bone 
presents  for  examination  an  external  and  an  internal  surface;  four  processes,  the 
frontal,  orbital,  maxillary,  and  zygomatic  processes;  and  four  borders. 

Sorfaces.^The  external  snrface  {fades  -maiaris)  (Fig.  76)  is  smooth,  convex, 
perforated  near  its  centre  by  a  small  aperture,  the  malar  foramen  {foramen  zygo- 
laaiicofaciale),  for  the  passage  of  nerves  and  vessels  from  the  orbit.  The  malar 
surface  is  covered  by  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  and  affords  attachment 
to  the  Zygomaticus  major  and  minor  muscles. 

The  internal  surface  {fades  temporalis)  (Fig.  77),  directed  backward  and  inward, 
is  concave,  presenting  anteriorly  a  rough,  triangular  surface,  for  articulation  with 
the  maxilla ;  and  behind,  a  smooth  concave  surface,  which  above  forms  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  below,  where  it  is  wider,  forms  part  of  the 
zygomatic  fossa.  This  surface  presents,  a  Httie  above  its  centre,  the  aperture  of 
a  malar  canal  (foramen  zygomaticotemporale),  and  affords  attachment  at  its  lower 
part  to  a  portion  of  the  Masseter  muscle. 
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Processes. — The  frontal  process  {processus  frontos-phenoidalia)  is  thick  and 
serrated,  and  articulates  with  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  To 
its  orbital  margin  is  attached  the  external  tarsal  ligament. 

Frmtal  proeets    Ext.  angular  proeett 


—Right  malar  bone  in  tila. 


The  orbital  process  is  a  thick  and  strong  plate,  ^hlch  projects  backward  from  the 
orbital  margin  of  the  bone.  Its  supero-iitteriial  surface  (Jacies  orbHalis),  smooth 
and  concave,  forms,  by  its  junction  with  the  orbital  surface  of  the  maxilla  and  with 
the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  part  of  the  floor  and  outer  wall  of  the  orbit.  Its 
Irmporal  surface,  smooth  and  concave,  forms  part  of  the  zygomatic  and  temporal 


77, — Left  malAT  bone.     Innc 


fossse.  Its  anterior  margin  is  smooth  and  rounded,  forming  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  orbit.  Its  superior  margin,  rough  and  directed  horizontally,  artic- 
ulates with  the  frontal  bone  behind  the  external  angular  process.  Its  posterior 
margin  is  rough  and  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  sphenoid;  internally  it 
is  also  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  orbital  surface  of  the  maxilla.     At  the 
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angle  of  junction  of  the  sphenoidal  and  maxillary  portions  a  short,  rounded,  non- 
articular  margin  is  generally  seen ;  this  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure;  occasionally  no  such  nonarticular  margin  exists,  the  fissure 
being  completed  by  the  direct  junction  of  the  maxilla  and  sphenoid  bones  or  by 
the  interposition  of  a  small  Wormian  bone  in  the  angular  interval  between  them. 
On  the  supero-iniernal  surface  of  the  orbital  process  are  seen  a  single  or  double  tem- 
poromalar  foramen  (foramen  zygomaticoorbitale) ,  the  entrance  of  the  temporomalar 
canal.  This  canal  may  be  bifurcated,  or  there  may  be  two  canals  from  the  begin- 
ning; one  of  these  usually  opens  on  the  posterior  surface,  the  other  (occasionally 
two)  on  the  facial  surface;  they  transmit  filaments  (temporomalar)  of  the  orbital 
branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve. 

The  zygomatic  process  (processus  temporalis),  long,  narrow,  and  serrated,  artic- 
ulates with  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Borders. — ^The  antero-superior  (orbital  border)  is  smooth,  arched,  and  forms 
a  considerable  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit.  The  antero-inferior  or 
maxillary  border  is  rough,  and  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  its  inner  table,  to  articu- 
late with  the  maxilla,  aifording  attachment  by  its  margin  to  the  Levator  labii 
superioris  proprius,  just  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  maxilla.  The  postero- 
saperior  (temporal  border)  curved  like  an  italic  letter  /,  is  continuous  above  with 
the  commencement  of  the  temporal  ridge;  below,  with  the  upper  border  of  the 
zygomatic  arch;  it  affords  attachment  to  the  temporal  fascia.  The  postero-inferior 
(masseteric  border)  is  continuous  with  the  lower  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch, 
affording  attachment  by  its  rough  edge  to  the  Masseter  muscle. 

Development. — ^The  malar  bone  ossifies  generally  from  three  centres,  which  appear  about  the 
eighth  week— one  for  the  ^gomatic  and  two  for  the  orbital  portion — and  which  fuse  about  the 
fifth  month  of  fetal  life.  The  bone  is  sometimes,  after  birth,  seen  to  be  divided  by  a  horizontal 
suture  into  an  upper  and  larger  and  a  lower  and  smaller  division.  In  some  primates  the  malar 
bone  consists  of  two  parts,  an  orbital  and  a  malar. 

Articulations. — With  four  bones — three  of  the  craniiun,  frontal,  sphenoid,  and  temporal;  and 
one  of  the  face,  the  maxilla. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — ^To  four — ^the  Levator  labii  superioris  proprius,  Zygomaticus 
major  and  minor,  and  Masseter. 


The  Palate  Bone  (Os  Palatinum). 

The  palatal  bones^  are  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  nasal  fossse;  they  are  wedged 
in  between  the  maxilla  and  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  (Fig.  78). 
Each  bone  assists  in  the  formation  of  three  cavities — the  floor  and  outer  wall  of  the 
nose,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit — ^and  enters  into  the  formation 
of  two  fossse,  the  sphenomaxillary  (fossa  pterygopalatina)  and  pterygoid  fosss 
(fossa  pterygoidea);  and  one  fissure,  the  sphenomaxillary  fissure  (fissura  orbitalis 
inferior).  In  form  the  palate  bone  somewhat  resembles  the  letter  L,  and  may  be 
divided  into  an  inferior  or  horizontal  plate  and  a  superior  or  vertical  plate. 

The  Horizontal  Plate  (pars  hyrizontalis)  (Figs.  79  and  80)  is  of  a  quadrilateral 
form,  and  presents  two  surfaces  and  four  borders. 

Surfaces. — ^The  superior  or  nasal  surface  (fades  nasalis),  concave  from  side  to 
side,  forms  the  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

The  inferior  or  palatine  surface  (fades  palatina),  slightly  concave  and  rough,  forms 
the  back  part  of  the  hard  p)alate.  At  its  posterior  part  may  be  seen  a  transverse 
ridge,  more  or  less  marked,  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 

>  The  word  palate  ia  frequently  used  as  an  adjective.  Palatal  is  the  correct  form  (from  palatum,  the  palate), 
but  usage  sanctions  palatine  in  certain  compounds,  despite  the  fact  that  palatine  is  derived  from  palatium,  a 
palace.     This  is  another  example  of  what  is  charitably  called  a  "late  Latin"  form,  akin  to  hallux  and  hallucU.  I 

— {EDrroR.] 
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Tensor  palati  muscle.  At  the  outer  extremity  of  this  ridge  is  a  deep  groove,  the 
ptarygopalatiiie  groove  (sulcus  perygopalatmus'),  converted  into  a  canal  by  its 
articulation  with  the  tuberosity  of  the  maxilla,  and  forming  the  lower  end  of  the 
poBterior  palatine  canal  (catialU  pterygopcUatinus).  Near  this  groove  the  orifices 
(foramina  palatina  minora)  of  one  or  two  small  canals,  aeceuOTy  poBterior  pala- 
tine canals  (mnales  palatini)  may  be  seen.  Through  the  posterior  palatine  canal 
emerge  the  descending  palatine  artery  and  the  great  posterior  palatine  nerve. 

Borders. — The  anterior  is  serrated,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  its  inferior  sur- 
face, and  articulates  with  the  palatal  process  of  the  maxilla.  The  posterior 
is  concave,  free,  and  senses  for  the  attachment  of  the  soft  palate.  Its  inner 
extremity  is  sharp  and  pointed,  and  when  united  with  the  opposite  bone  forms  a 


turbinattd  atti. 

Spktnopalaline  for. 


Ant.  natal  tpint. 


I  Burf am  of  left  muillla. 


projecting  process,  the  palatine  spine  (spina  nasalis  posterior),  lot  the  attachment 
of  the  Azygos  uvulte  muscle.  The  external  is  united  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
perpendicular  plate  almost  at  right  angles.  The  internal,  the  thickest,  is  serrated 
for  articulation  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side;  its  superior  edge  is  raised  into 
a  ridge,  which,  united  with  the  opposite  bone,  forms  a  crest  (crista  nasiUis),  into 
which  the  vomer  is  received. 

The  Vertical  or  Perpandicular  Plate  (pars  perpevdimdaris)  (Figs.  79  and  80) 
is  thin,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  directed  upward  and  a  little  inward.  It  presents 
two  surfaces,  an  external  and  an  internal,  and  three  borders. 

Surfacea.^The  intemal,  medial,  or  nasal  surface  (facies  nasalis)  presents  at  its 
lower  part  a  broad,  shallow  depression,  which  forms  part  of  the  inferior  meatus 
of  the  nose.  Immediately  above  this  is  a  well-marked  ridge,  the  inferior  torbin- 
ated  crest  (crista  coiichalis),  for  articulation  with  the  turbinated  bone;  above  this 
a  second  broad,  shallow  depression,  which  forms  part  of  the  middle  meatus,  sur- 
mounted above  by  a  horizontal  ridge  less  prominent  than  the  inferior,  the  superior 
turbijiated  crest  (crista  etknwidalis),  for  articulation  with  the  middle  turbinated 
process.  Above  the  superior  turbinated  crest  is  a  narrow,  horizontal  groove, 
which  forms  part  of  the  superior  meatUB. 


THE  PALATE  BONE 


in 


SorUotUal  Plaie. 

—Lett  palate  bo 


la)  view.     (Enlarfcd.) 


The  eztanul  or  lateral  surfMa  (JaciesmaxUlarw)  is  rough  and  irregular  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  for  articulation  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  maxilla, 
its  upper  and  back  part  being  smooth  where  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
sphenomaxillary  fossa;  it  is  also  smooth  in  front,  where  it  covers  the  orifice  of  the 
antrum.     Toward  the  back 

part  of  this  surface  is  a  deep  Orbital  proeta. 

pxx>ve,    the     pt«r;gopalatiii9  " '  ' 

groove,  converted  into  a  canal, 

the    posterior  palatine   canal,  "^ 

bv  its  articulation  with  the 
maxilla.  It  transmits  the 
postenor  or  descending  pala- 
tine vessels  and  the  great  or 
anterior  palatine  nerve  from 
-Meckel's  ganglion.  '^^ 

Borders.  —  The  anterior 
binder  (Fig.  79)  is  thin,  irreg- 
ular, and  presents  opposite 
the  inferior  turbinated  crest 
a  pointed,  projecting  lamina, 
ifae  tnaxillary  proceM  (procca^uj 
maxUlaris),  which  is  directed 
ron~ard,  and  closes  in  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the 
q)ening  of  the  antrum. 

The  posterior  bwler  (Fig.  80)  presents  a  deep  groove,  the  edges  of  which  are 
serrated  for  articulation  with  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid.      At  the 
bwer  part  of  this  border  is  seen  a  pyramidal  process  of  bone,  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ptUte  {processus  pyramidaHs),  which  is  received  into  the  angular  interval  between 
the  two  pterygoid  plates  of  the  sphenoid 
GiitiaipniaK.  Bt  their  inferior  extremity.     This  process 

.,inir/o«.  presents  at  its  back  part  a  median  groove 

and  two  lateral   surfaces.     The   groove  is 
smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  pterygoid 
fossa,  affording  attachment  to  the  Internal 
I.  pterygoid  muscle;  while  the  lateral  surfaces 

i  procBM.        *i"^    rough   and   uneven,    for   articulation 

»  loriwn.  with  the  anterior  border  of  each  pterj'goid 

^  \r  portion,      plate.     A  few   fibres  of  the  Superior  con- 

J  strictor  of   the   pharynx    arise    from   the 

I  tuberosity  of  the   palate  bone.     The  base 

-  'urface.       of  this  process,  continuous  with  the  hori- 

zontal   portion  of   the  bone,  presents   the 
apertures  of  the  accessory  descending  pala- 
^   .  line  canals,  through  which   pass  the  two 

onifpiiM.  smaller  descending  branches  of  Meckel's 
ganglion;  while  its  outer  surface  is  rough 
for  artiailatioR  with  the   inner  surface  of 

the  body  of  the  maxilla. 

The  HUperior  border  of  the  vertical  plate 
presents  two  well-marked  processes  separated  by  an  intervening  notch.     The  ante- 
rior, or  larger,  is  called  the  orbital  process;  the  posterior,  the  sphenoidal  process. 
ProeessoB.— The  orbital  proceu  (processus  orhiialis),  directed  upward  and  out- 
ward, b  placed  on  a  higher  level  than  the  sphenoidal.     It  presents  five  surfaces. 


le  bone.    Po«t«rior  view. 
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which  enclose  a  hollow  cellular  cavity,  and  is  connected  with  the  perpendicular 
plate  by  a  narrow,  constricted  neck.     Of  these  five  surfaces,  three  are  articular, 
two  nonarticular  or  free  surfaces.    The  three  articular  are  the  anterior  or  maxillary 
surface,  which  is  directed  forward,  outward,  and  downward,  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  rough  for  articulation  with  the  maxilla.    The  'posterior  or  sphenoidal  surface  is 
directed  backward,  upward,  and  inward.    It  ordinarily  presents  a  small,  open  cell, 
the  orbital  sinus  {sinus  orbitaiis),  which  communicates  with  the  sphenoidal  cells,  and 
the  margins  of  which  are  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  vertical  part  of  the  sphe- 
noidal turbinated  process.     The  internal  or  ethmoidal  surface  is  directed  inward, 
upward,  and  forward,  and  articulates  with  the  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 
In  some  cases  the  cellular  cavity  opens  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  bone;  it  then 
communicates  with  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells.     More  rarely  it  opens  on  both 
surfaces,  and  then  communicates  with  both  the  posterior  ethmoidal  and  the 
sphenoidal  cells.      The  nonarticular  or  free  surfaces  are  the  superior  or  orbital 
surface,  directed  upward  and  outward,  of  triangular  form,  concave,  smooth,  and 
forming  the  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit;  and  the  external  or  zygomatic 
surface,  directed  outward,  backward,  and  downward,  of  an  oblong  form,  smooth, 
lying  in  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa,  and  looking  into  the  zygomatic  fossa.    The 
latter  surface  is  separated  from  the  orbital  by  a  smooth,  rounded  border,  which 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  sphenomaxillary  fissure. 

The  sphenoidal  process  {processus  sphenoidcUis)  of  the  palate  bone  is  a  thin,  com- 
pressed plate,  much  smaller  than  the  orbital,  and  directed  upward  and  inward. 
It  presents  three  surfaces  and  two  borders.  The  superior  surforce,  the  smallest 
of  the  three,  articulates  with  the  under  surface  of  the  sphenoidal  turbinated  pro- 
cess; it  presents  a  groove,  which  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  pterygopala- 
tine canal.  The  internal  surface  is  concave,  and  forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  of 
the  nasal  fossa.  The  external  surface  is  divided  into  an  articular  and  a  nonartic- 
ular portion;  the  former  is  rough,  for  articulation  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid;  the  latter  is  smooth,  and  forms  part  of 
the  sphenomaxillary  fossa.  The  anterior  border  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of 
the  sphenopalatine  notch.  The  posterior  border,  serrated  at  the  expense  of  the 
outer  table,  articulates  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate. 

The  orbital  and  sphenoidal  processes  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  deep 
notch,  the  sphenopalatine  notch  {incisura  sphenopalatind),  which  is  converted  into 
a  foramen,  the  sphenopalatine  foramen  {foramen  sphenopalatinum),  by  articulation 
with  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Sometimes  the  two  pro- 
cesses are  united  above,  and  form  between  them  a  complete  foramen  (Figs.  79 
and  80),  or  the  notch  is  crossed  by  one  or  more  spiculae  of  bone,  so  as  to  form 
two  or  more  foramina.  In  the  articulated  skull  this  foramen  is  seen  to  pass  from 
the  sphenomaxillary  fossa  into  the  back  part  of  the  superior  meatus.  It  trans- 
mits the  sphenopalatine  vessels  and  the  superior  nasal  and  nasopalatine  nerves. 

Development. — From  a  single  centre,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  membrane  about  the 
second  month  at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  two  plates  of  the  bone.  From  this  point  ossification 
spreads  inward  to  the  horizontal  plate,  downward  into  the  tuberosity,  and  upwara  into  the  vertical 
plate.  In  the  fetus  the  horizontal  plate  is  much  larger  than  the  vertical,  and  even  after  it  is 
fullv  ossified  the  whole  bone  is  remarkable  for  its  shortness. 

Articulations. — With  six  bones — the  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  maxilla,  turbinated,  vomer,  and 
opposite  palate. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — ^To  four — the  Tensor  palati,  Azygos  uvulae,  Internal  pterygoid, 
and  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 


THE  TURBINATED  BONE 


The  Torbinated  Bone  (Concha  Nasalis  Inferior). 

The  torbinated  bones  ace  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal 
fossie.  Each  consists  of  a  layer  of  thin,  spongy  bone,  curled  upon  itself  like  a 
scroll — hence  its  name  "turbinated" — and  extends  horizontally  along  the  outer 
wall  of  the  nasal  fossa,  immediately  below  the  orifice  of  the  antrum  (Fig.  81). 
Each  bone  presents  two  surfaces,  two  borders,  and  two  extremities. 


ivity.  r 


b11,  from  the  lelC.     (SpalWholi.) 


Snrfaces. — The  iutemal  snrfwe  (Fig.  82)  is  convex,  perforated  by  i 
apertures,  and  traversed  by  longitudinal  grooves  and  canals  for  the  lodgement 
of  arteries  and  veins.  In  the  recent  state  it  is  covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  nose.  The  extonul  BtirfUe  is  concave  (Fig.  83),  and  forms  part  of  the  inferior 
meatus. 


Fio.  S3.— Right  turbinated  bone,     Enlerra]  BUrfaee. 

Borders.— Its  nppor  border  is  thin,  irregular,  and  connected  to  various  bones 
along  the  outer  wall  of  the  nose.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  portions;  of  these, 
the  anterior  articulates  with  the  inferior  turbinated  crest  of  the  maxilla;  the  poste- 
rior with  the  inferior  turbinated  crest  of  the  palate  bone;  the  middle  portion  of  the 
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superior  border  presents  three  well-marked  processes,  which  vary  much  in  their 
size  and  form.  Of  these,  the  anterior  and  smallest  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  anterior  fourth  with  the  posterior  three-fourths  of  the  bone;  it  is  small  and 
pointed,  and  is  called  the  lacrimal  process  (processus  lacrimalis);  it  articulates  by 
its  apex  with  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  lacrimal  bone,  and  by  its  margins 
with  the  groove  on  the  back  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla,  and  thus  assists 
in  forming  the  canal  for  the  nasal  duct.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  middle  fourths 
of  the  bone,  but  encroaching  on  its  posterior  fourth,  a  broad,  thin  plate,  the  eth- 
moidal process  (jprocesstbs  ethmoidalis)^  ascends  to  join  the  unciform  process  of  the 
ethmoid;  from  the  lower  border  of  this  process  a  thin  lamina  of  bone  cun^es  down- 
ward and  outward,  hooking  over  the  lower  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the  antrum,  which 
it  narrows  below;  it  is  called  the  maxillary  process  {jprocessus  maxillaris),  and  fixes 
the  bone  firmly  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa.  The  inferior  border  is  free  and 
thick,  more  especially  in  the  middle  of  the  bone.  Both  extremities  are  more  or 
less  narrow  and  pointed,  the  posterior  being  the  more  tapering.  If  the  bone  is 
held  so  that  its  outer  concave  surface  is  directed  backward  (i.  e.,  toward  the  holder), 
and  its  superior  border,  from  which  the  lacrimal  and  ethmoidal  processes  project, 
upward,  the  lacrimal  process  will  be  directed  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs.* 

Development. — From  a  single  centre,  which  makes  its  appearance  about  the  middle  of  fetal 
life  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cartilaginous  nasal  septum. 

Articulations. — With  four  bones — one  of  the  cranium,  the  ethmoid,  and  three  of  the  face, 
the  maxilla,  lacrimal,  and  palate. 

No  musdes  are  attached  to  this  bone. 


The  Vomer. 

The  vomer  is  a  single  bone,  situated  vertically  at  the  back  part  of  the  nasal 
fossae,  forming  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose  (Fig  84).  It  is  thin,  somewhat  like  a 
ploughshare  in  form;  but  varies  in  dififerent  individuals,  being  frequently  bent  to 
one  or  the  other  side;  it  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces  and  four  borders. 

Surfaces. — ^The  lateral  surfaces  are  smooth,  marked  by  small  furrows  for  the 
lodgement  of  bloodvessels,  and  by  a  groove  on  each  side,  sometimes  a  canal, 
the  nasopalatine  groove,  or  canal,  which  runs  obliquely  downward  and  forward  to 
the  intermaxillary  suture;  it  transmits  the  nasopalatine  nerve. 

Borders. — ^The  superior  border,  the  thickest,  presents  a  deep  groove,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  a  horizontal  projecting  leaf  of  bone;  these  leaves  are  the  alie  (aloe 
vomeris).  The  groove  formed  by  the  alee  receives  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid, 
while  the  alse  are  overlapped  and  retained  by  the  vaginal  processes,  which  pro- 
ject on  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  at  the  base  of  the  pterygoid 
processes.  At  the  front  of  the  groove  a  fissure  is  left  for  the  transmission  of  blood- 
vessels to  the  substance  of  the  bone.  The  inferior  border,  the  longest,  is  broad  and 
uneven  in  front,  where  it  articulates  with  the  two  maxillae;  thin  and  sharp  behind, 
where  it  joins  with  the  palate  bones.  The  upper  half  of  the  anterior  border  usually 
consists  of  two  laminse  of  bone,  in  the  groove  between  which  is  received  the  per- 
pendicular plate  of  the  ethmoid;  the  lower  half,  also  separated  into  two  lamellae, 
receives  between  them  the  lower  margin  of  the  septal  cartilage  of  the  nose.  The 
posterior  border  is  free,  concave,  and  separates  the  nasal  fossae  behind.  It  is  thick 
and  bifid  above,  thin  below. 

The  surfaces  of  the  vomer  are  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  periosteum,  with  the  intervention  of  very  little,  if  any, 
submucous  connective  tissue. 

>  If  the  lacrimal  process  is  broken  off.  as  is  often  the  case,  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs  may  he  known 
by  recollecting  that  the  maxillary  process  \»  nearer  the  back  than  the  front  of  the  bone. 
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I>«v«lopm«nt.— The  vomer  al  an 
t»riy  period  consists  of  two  laminte, 
separated  by  a  very  considerable  in- 
terval, and  enclosine  between  them  a 
{dale  of  cartila^,  tne  TOmerlne  car- 
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lo  form  the  remainder  of  the  septum. 
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ibe  middle  line,  which  extend  lo  form 
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absorbed.  They 
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complete  unlit 
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-With  fir  bones— two  of 
of  the  face,  the  maxilEffi  and  the  two  palale  bones; 
The  vomer  has  no  musdeii  attached  to  it. 


t,  the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid,  and  four 
ith  the  cartilage  of  the  septum. 


The  Ifandible,  or  Lower  Jaw  (Mandibnla). 

The  mandible,  the  largest  and  strongest  bone  of  the  face,  serves  for  the  reception 
of  the  lower  teeth.  It  consists  of  a  cur\'ed,  horizontal  portion,  the  body,  and  two 
perpendicular  portions,  the  rami,  which  join  the  back  part  of  the  body  nearly  at 
right  angles. 

The  Body  (corpus  mandibulae)  (Fig.  86). — The  body  is  convex  in  its  general 
outline,  and  curved  somewhat  like  a  horseshoe.  It  presents  for  examination 
two  airt&ces  and  two  borders. 

ftirfac«s. — ^The  external  surfacA  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from  above 
downward.     In  the  median  line  is  a  vertical  ridge,  the  aymphTBis,  which  extends 
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from  the  upper  to  the  lower  border  of  the  bone,  and  indicates  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  two  pieces  of  which  the  bone  is  composed  at  an  early  period  of  life.  The 
lower  part  of  the  ridge  terminates  in  a  prominent  triangular  eminence,  the  mental 
proeesB  {pTotyberanda  inentalis).    This  eminence  is  rounded  below,  and  often 


presents  a  median  depression  separating  two  processes,  the  mental  tnberdes  (ivbercula 
mentalia).  It  forms  the  chin,  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  human  skull.  On  either 
side  of  the  symphysis,  just  below  the  cavities  for  the  incisor  teeth,  is  a  depression, 
the  incisoi  losaa,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Levator  menti;  more  externally  is 


Body. 


attached  a  portion  of  the  Orbicularis  oris,  and  still  more  externally,  a  foramen, 
the  mental  foramen  (Jtyramen  menlale),  for  the  passage  of  the  mental  vessels  and 
nerve.  This  foramen  is  placed  just  below  the  inten-al  between  the  two  bicuspid 
teeth.     Running  outward  from  the  base  of  the  mental  process  on  each  side  is  a 
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ridge,  the  external  oblique  line  {linea  obliqiui).  The  ridge  is  at  first  nearly  hori- 
zontal, but  afterward  inclines  upward  and  backward,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
anterior  border  of  the  ramus;  it  affords  attachment  to  the  Depressor  labii  inferioris 
and  Depressor  anguli  oris;  below  it  the  Platysma  is  attached. 

The  internal  surface  (Fig.  87)  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  from  above 
downward.  In  the  middle  line  is  an  indistinct  linear  depression,  corresponding 
to  the  symphysis  externally;  on  either  side  of  this  depression,  just  below  its 
centre,  are  two  prominent  tubercles,  one  above  and  one  below,  the  genial 
tuberdeg  {spinaemeniales),  which  afford  attachment,  the  upper  pair  to  the  Genio- 
hyoglossi,  the  lower  pair  to  the  Geniohyoidei,  muscles.  Sometimes  the  tubercles 
on  each  side  are  blended  into  one;  at  others  they  all  unite  into  an  irregular 
eminence;  or,  again,  nothing  but  an  irregularity  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  bone  at  this  part.  On  either  side  of  the  genial  tubercles  is  an  oval  depression, 
the  snblingnal  fossa  (fovea  sublingttalis),  for  the  lodgement  of  the  sublingual  gland ; 
and  beneath  the  fossa  a  rough  depression,  the  digastric  fossa  (fossa  digastrica),  on 
each  side,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  muscle. 

At  the  back  part  of  the  sublingual  fossa  the  internal  oblique  Une,  or  mylohyoid 
lidge  (linea  mylohyoidea),  commences;  it  is  at  first  faintly  marked,  but  becomes 
more  distinct  as  it  passes  upward  and  outward,  and  is  especially  prominent 
opposite  the  last  two  molar  teeth;  it  affords  attachment  throughout  its  whole 
extent  to  the  Mylohyoid  muscle;  the  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  with 
the  pterygomaxillary  ligament  being  attached  above  its  posterior  extremity,  near 
the  alveolar  margin.  The  portion  of  the  bone  above  this  ridge  is  smooth  and 
covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  taouth;  the  portion  below  presents  an 
oblong  depression,  the  submaxillary  fossa  (fovea  svbmaxillaris),  wider  behind  than 
in  front,  for  the  lodgement  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  external  oblique  line 
and  the  internal  or  mylohyoidean  line  divide  the  body  of  the  bone  into  a  superior 
or  alveolar  and  an  inferior  or  basilar  portion. 

Borders. — The  superior  or  alveolar  portion  of  the  body  (pars  aiveolaris)  has 
above  a  narrow  border  which  is  wider  and  the  margins  of  which  are  thicker 
behind  than  in  front.  It  is  hollowed  into  numerous  cavities  (alveoli  dentaies),  for 
the  reception  of  the  teeth;  these  cavities  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  vary  in  depth 
and  size  according  to  the  teeth  which  they  contain.  To  the  outer  side  of  the  alveo- 
lar border  the  Buccinator  muscle  is  attached  as  far  forward  as  the  first  molar  tooth. 
The  inferior  or  basilar  portion  (ba^is  mandibidae)  is  rounded,  longer  than  the  superior 
and  thicker  in  front  than  behind;  it  presents  a  shallow  groove,  just  where  the  body 
joins  the  ramus,  over  which  the  facial  artery  turns. 

The  Perpendicular  Portions  or  Banii  (rami  mandibidae). --The  perpendicular 
portions  or  rami  are  of  a  quadrilateral  form.  Each  presents  for  examination  two 
surfaces,  four  borders,  and  two  processes. 

Surfaces. — The  external  surface  is  flat,  marked  with  ridges,  and  gives  attachment 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  extent  to  the  Masseter  muscle. 

The  internal  surface  presents  about  its  centre  an  oblique  foramen  (foramen  man- 
dibiUare),  the  beginning  of  the  inferior  dental  canal  (canalis  mandibtdae),  which 
transmits  the  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve.  The  margin  of  this  opening 
is  irregular;  it  presents  in  front  a  prominent  ridge,  surmounted  by  a  sharp  spine, 
the  lingttla  (lingtda  mandibidae),  which  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  of  the  mandible,  and  at  its  lower  and  back  part  a  notch  leading  to  a  groove, 
the  mylohyoidean  groove  (svlcus  mylohyoideus),  which  runs  obliquely  downward 
to  the  back  part  of  the  submaxillary  fossa,  and  lodges  the  mylohyoid  vessels  and 
nerve.  Behind  the  groove  is  a  rough  surface,  for  the  insertion  of  the  Internal 
pterygoid  muscle.  The  inferior  dental  canal  runs  obliquely  downward  and  forward 
in  the  substance  of  the  ramus,  and  then  horizontally  forward  in  the  body;  it  is 
here  placed  under  the  alveoli,  with  which  it  communicates  by  small  openings. 
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On  arriving  at  the  incisor  teeth,  it  turns  back  to  communicate  with  the  mental  fora- 
men, giving  off  two  small  canals,  which  run  forward,  to  be  lost  in  the  cancellous 
tissue  of  the  bone  beneath  the  incisor  teeth.  This  canal,  in  the  posterior  two-thirds 
of  the  bone,  is  situated  nearer  the  internal  surface  of  the  jaw;  and  in  the  anterior 
third,  nearer  its  external  surface.  Its  walls  are  composed  of  compact  tissue  at 
either  extremity,  and  of  cancellous  in  the  centre.  It  contains  the  inferior  dental 
vessels  and  nerve,  from  which  branches  are  distributed  to  the  teeth  through  small 
apertures  at  the  bases  of  the  alveoli. 

Borders. — ^The  lower  border  of  the  ramus  is  thick,  straight,  and  continuous  with 
the  body  of  the  bone.  At  its  junction  with  the  posterior  border  is  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  {angvlus  maridibtdae).  The  angle  is  either  inverted  or  everted,  and  marked 
by  rough,  oblique  ridges  on  each  side,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Masseter  externally 
and  the  Internal  pterygoid  internally;  the  stylomaxillary  ligament  is  attached  to 
the  angle  between  these  muscles.  The  anterior  border  is  thin  above,  thicker  below, 
and  continuous  with  the  external  oblique  line.  The  posterior  border  is  thick, 
smooth,  rounded,  and  covered  by  the  parotid  gland.  The  upper  border  of  the 
ramus  is  thin,  and  presents  two  processes,  separated  by  a  deep  concavity,  the 
sigmoid  notch  {incisura  mandibvlde).  Of  these  processes,  the  anterior  is  the  coro- 
noid,  the  posterior  the  condyloid. 

The  coronoid  process  (jyrocessus  coroiwiieus)  is  a  thin,  flat,  triangular  eminence, 
which  varies  in  shape  and  size.  Its  anterior  border  is  convex,  and  is  continuous 
below  with  the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus;  its  posterior  border  is  concave,  and 
forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  sigmoid  notch.  Its  external  surface  is  smooth, 
and  affords  attachment  to  the  Temporal  and  Masseter  muscles.  Its  internal 
surjojce  gives  insertion  to  the  Temporal  muscle,  and  presents  a  ridge  which  begins 
near  the  apex  of  the  process  and  runs  downward  and  forward  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  last  molar  tooth.  Between  this  ridge  and  the  anterior  border  is  a  grooved 
triangular  area,  the  upper  part  of  which  gives  attachment  to  the  Temporal,  the 
lower  part  to  some  fibres  of  the  Buccinator. 

The  condyloid  process  (processits  condyloideits),  shorter  but  thicker  than  the 
coronoid,  consists  of  two  portions,  the  condyle  (capitidum  inaiidibvla^),  and  the 
constricted  portion  which  supports  the  condyle,  tfie  neck  (collum  mandibtdae). 
The  condyle  is  of  an  oblong  form,  its  long  axis  being  transverse,  and  set  obliquely 
on  the  neck  in  such  a  manner  that  its  outer  end  is  a  little  more  forward  and  a  little 
higher  than  its  inner.  It  is  convex  from  before  backward  and  from  side  to  side, 
the  articular  surface  extending  farther  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior  aspect. 
At  its  outer  extremity  is  a  small  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  external  lateral 
ligament  of  the  temporomandibular  joint.  The  neck  of  the  condyle  is  flattened 
from  before  backward,  and  strengthened  by  ridges  which  descend  from  the  fore 
part  and  sides  of  the  condyle.  Its  lateral  margins  are  narrow,  the  external  one 
giving  attachment  to  part  of  the  external  lateral  ligament.  Its  posterior  surface 
is  convex;  its  anterior  is  hollowed  out  on  its  inner  side  by  a  depression,  the  ptery- 
goid depression  (fovea  pterygoidea),  for  the  attachment  of  the  External  pterygoid 
muscle. 

The  sigmoid  notch  (incisura  mandibuLae),  separating  the  two  processes,  is  a 
deep  semilunar  depression,  crossed  by  the  masseteric  vessels  and  nerve. 

Development. — The  mandible  is  ossified  in  the  fibrous  membrane  covering  the  outer  surfaces 
of  Meckel's  cartilages.  These  cartilages,  one  on  either  side,  form  the  cartilaginous  bar  of  the 
mandibular  arch,  being  joined  at  the  symphysis  by  mesodermal  tissue.  The  proximal  end  of 
each  cartilage  is  connected  with  the  periotic  capsule,  and  here  serves  to  form  the  malleus  and 
incus.  The  next  succeeding  portion  as  far  as  the  lingula  is  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue  to  form 
the  sphenomandibular  ligament.  Between  the  lingula  and  the  canine  tooth  the  cartilage  disap- 
pears, while  the  portion  near  the  symphysis  becomes  ossified  and  incorporated  with  the  incisor 
division  of  the  mandible.  This  ossific  centre  appears  in  about  the  sixth  week  of  fetal  life — i.  e,, 
earlier  than  in  any  other  bone  except  the  clavicle;  ossification  is  practically  complete  by  the  tenth 
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week.  Accessory  nuclei  develop  to  form  the  condyle  and  the  coronoid  process,  in  the  front  part 
of  both  alveolar  walls  and  along  the  front  of  the  lower  border  of  the  bone. 

These  accessory  nuclei  possess  no  separate  ossific  centres,  but  ossification  extends  into  them 
from  the  adjacent  membrane  bone  and  they  undergo  absorption.  The  inner  alveolar  border, 
usually  described  as  arising  from  a  separate  ossific  centre  {spenial  centre),  is  formed  in  the  human 
mandible  by  an  ingrowth  from  the  main  mass  of  the  bone.  At  birth  the  bone  consists  of  two 
halves,  united  by  a  fibrous  symphysis,  in  which  ossification  takes  place  during  the  first  year. 

Articulation. — With  the  glenoid  fosste  of  the  two  temporal  bones. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — ^To  fifteen  pairs — to  its  external  stirface,  commencing  at  the  sym- 
physis, and  proceeding  backward:  Levator  menti.  Depressor  labii  inferioris,  Depressor  anguli 
oris,  Platysma,  Buccinator,  Masseter;  a  portion  of  the  Orbicularis  oris  is  also  attached  to  this 
surface.  To  its  internal  surface,  commencing  at  the  same  point:  Geniohyoglossus,  Geniohyoid, 
Myfohyoid,  Digastric,  Superior  constrictor.  Temporal,  Internal  pterygoid,  External  pterygoid. 


MeckeVs  cartilage 


Fig.  88. — Scheme  showing  ossification  of  the  mandible,  inner  side  (Low).  The  membrane  bone  is  colored 
red.  The  greater  part  of  Meckel's  cartilage  is  colored  blue.  The  upturned,  stippled  portion  near  the  symphysis 
represents  the  part  of  Meckel's  cartilage,  which  is  surrounded  and  invaded  by  the  membrane  bone.  The  accessory 
QQclei  of  cartilage  In  the  coodyle.  coronoid  process,  alveolar  border,  and  body  are  indicated  by  stippled  areas. 


Fig.  80. — Scheme  showing  ossification  of  mandible  from  the  outer  side  (Low).     Membrane  bone  colored  red. 

Accessory  nuclei  of  cartilage  stippled. 

CHANGES  PRODUCED  IN  THE  MANDIBLE  BY  AGE. 

The  changes  which  the  mandible  undergoes  after  birth  relate  (1)  to  the  alterations  effected 
in  the  body  of  the  bone  by  the  first  and  second  dentitions,  the  loss  of  the  teeth  in  the  aged,  and 
the  subsequent  absorption  of  the  alveoli;  (2)  to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  dental  canal;  and 
(3)  to  the  angle  at  which  the  ramus  joins  with  the  body. 

At  birth  C^ig-  ^)  ^^  ^'^^  consists  of  lateral  halves,  united  by  fibrous  tissue.  The  body  is 
a  mere  shell  of  bone,  containing  the  sockets  of  the  two  incisor,  the  canine,  and  the  t^^o  tem- 
porary molar  teeth,  imperfectly  partitioned  from  one  another.  The  dental  canal  is  of  large  size, 
and  runs  near  the  lower  border  of  the  bone,  the  mental  foramen  opening  beneath  the  socket  of 
the  first  molar.  The  angle  is  obtuse  (175  degrees),  and  the  condyloid  portion  nearly  in  the 
same  horizontal  line  with  the  body;  the  neck  of  the  condyle  is  short,  and  bent  backward.  The 
coronoid  process  is  of  comparatively  large  size,  and  situated  at  right  angles  with  the  rest  of 
the  bone. 

SIDE  \TEW  OF  THE  MANDIBLE  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS  OF  LIFE. 

After  birth  (Fig.  91 )  the  two  segments  of  the  bone  become  joined  at  the  symphysis,  from 
below  upward,  in  the  first  year;  but  a  trace  of  separation  may  be  visible  in  the  banning  of  the 
second  year  near  the  alveolar  margin.  The  body  becomes  elongated  in  its  whole  length,  but 
more  especially  behind  the  mental  foramen,  to  provide  space  for  the  three  additional  teeth 
developed  in  this  part.  The  depth  of  the  body  becomes  greater,  owing  to  increased  growth  of 
the  alveolar  part,  to  afford  room  for  the  fangs  of  the  teeth,  and  by  thickening  of  the  subdental 
portion,  w^hich  enables  the  jaw  to  withstand  the  powerful  action  of  the  masticatory  muscles;  but 
the  alveolar  portion  is  the  deeper  of  the  two,  and,  consequently,  the  chief  part  of  the  body  lies 
above  the  oblique  line.  The  dental  canal  after  the  second  dentition  is  situated  just  above  the 
level  of  the  mylohyoid  ridge,  and  the  mental  foramen  occupies  the  position  usual  to  it  in  the 
adult.  TTie  angle  becomes  less  obtuse,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  jaws  by  the  teeth.  (About 
the  fourth  year  it  is  140  d^ees.) 
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In  the  ftdult  (Fig.  92)  the  alveolar  and  basilar  portions  of  the  body  are  usually  of  equal  depth. 
The  mental  foramen  opens  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  border  of  the  bone,  and  the 
dental  canal  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  mylohyoid  line.    The  ramus  is  almost  vertical  in 
direction,  and  joins  the  body  nearly  at  right  angles. 

In  old  age  (Fig.  93)  the  bone  becomes  greatly  reduced  in  size;  for  with  the  loss  of  the  teeth 
the  alveolar  process  is  absorbed,  and  the  basilar  part  of  the  bone  alone  remains,  consequently, 
the  chief  part  of  the  bone  is  heUnv  the  oblique  line.  The  dental  canal,  with  the  mental  foramen 
opening  from  it,  is  close  to  the  alveolar  border.  The  rami  are  oblique  in  direction,  the  angle 
obtuse,  and  the  neck  of  the  condyle  more  or  less  bent  backward. 


The  Sutures. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face  are  connected  to  each  other  by  tneans  of 
satores.  That  is,  the  articulating  surfaces  or  edges  of  the  bones  are  more  or  less 
roni^ened  or  uneven,  and  are  closely  adapted  to  each  other,  a  small  amount  of 
intervening  fibrous  tissue,  the  sutural  ligament,  fastening  them  together.  The 
cranial  sutures  may  be  divided  into  three  sets:  (1)  Those  at  the  vertex  of  the  skull. 
(2)  Those  at  the  side  of  the  skull.     (3)  Those  at  the  base. 

The  sutures  at  the  vertex  of  the  skull  are  four — the  metopic,  the  sagittal,  the 
enronal,  and  the  lambdoid. 

The  metopic  or  frontal  sntuie  {sviura  frontalis)  (Fig.  44)  is  usually  noted  in 
adults  as  a  trivial  fissure,  just  above  the  glabella.  At  birth  the  two  halves  of  the 
frontal  bone  are  separated  by  the  suture.  This  suture  is,  as  a  rule,  almost  com- 
pletely or  completely  closed  during  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  but  occasionally  it 
persists  throughout  life. 

The  interparietal  or  sagittal  suture  {sutura  sagittalis)  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  parietal  bones,  and  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  frontal  bone  back- 
ward to  the  superior  angle  of  the  occipital.  This  suture  is  sometimes  perforated, 
near  its  posterior  extremity,  by  the  parietal  foramen;  and  in  front,  where  it  joins 
the  coronal  suture,  a  space  is  occasionally  left  which  encloses  a  large  Wormian 
bone. 

The  frontoparietal  or  coronal  sutore  {sviura  coroiialis)  (Fig.  99)  extends  trans- 
versely across  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  and  connects  the  frontal  with  the  parietal 
bones.  It  commences  at  the  extremity  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  on  one 
side,  and  terminates  at  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side.  The  dentations  of  the 
suture  are  more  marked  at  the  sides  than  at  the  summit,  and  are  so  constructed 
that  the  frontal  rests  on  the  parietal  above,  while  laterally  the  frontal  supports 
the  parietal. 

The  occipitoparietal  or  lambdoid  suture  {sviura  lavibdoidea)  (Fig.  99),  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  A,  connects  the  occipital  with  the  parietal 
bones.  It  commences  on  each  side  at  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  inclines  upward  to  the  end  of  the  sagittal  suture.  The  dentations  of  this 
suture  are  very  deep  and  distinct,  and  are  often  interrupted  by  several  small 
Wormian  bones. 

The  lateral  sutures  (Fig.  99)  extend  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lambdoid  suture  behind.  The  anterior 
portion  is  formed  between  the  lateral  part  of  the  frontal  bone  above  and  the 
malar  and  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  below,  forming  the  frontomalar  sutore 
{sutura  zt/gomaiicofronialis)  and  frontosphenoidal  suture  {sviura  sphenofrontalis). 
These  sutures  can  also  be  seen  in  the  orbit,  and  form  part  of  the  so-called 
transyerse  facial  suture.  The  posterior  portion  is  formed  between  the  parietal 
bone  above  and  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  the  squamous  and  mastoid 
portions  of  the  temporal  bone  below,  forming  the  sphenoparietal,  squamoparietal, 
and  mastoparietal  sutures. 
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The  sphenoparietal  {sviura  sphenoparietalis)  is  very  short;  it  is  formed  by  the 
tip  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  which  overlaps  the  anterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  parietal  bone. 

The  squamoparietal  (sviura  squamosa)  is  arched,  and  is  formed  by  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  overiapping  the  middle  division  of  the  lower  border 
of  the  parietal. 

The  mastoparietal  {sviura  parietorrmstoidea),  a  short  suture,  deeply  dentated, 
is  formed  by  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  and  the  superior  border  of 
the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal. 

The  sutures  at  the  base  of  the  skull  (Fig.  98)  are  the  basilar  in  the  centre,  and  on 
each  side  the  petro-occipital,  the  masto-occipital,  the  petrosphenoidal,  and  the 
squamosphenoidal. 

The  basilar  suture  (Jissura  sphenooccipiialis)  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
basilar  surface  of  the  occipital  bone  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid.  At  an  early  period  of  life  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage  exists  between 
these  bones,  but  in  the  adult  they  become  fused  into  one  (synchondrosis  spheno- 
occipiialis). Between  the  outer  extremity  of  the  basilar  suture  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  lambdoid  an  irregular  suture  exists,  which  is  subdivided  into  two  por- 
tions. The  inner  portion,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal 
with  the  occipital  bone,  is  termed  the  petro-occipital  fissure  (fissura  peirooccipiialis). 
The  outer  portion,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  mastoid  part  of  the  temporal 
with  the  occipital,  is  called  the  masto-occipital  suture  {suture  occipiiomastoidea). 
Between  the  bones  forming  the  petro-occipital  suture  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage  exists; 
in  the  masto-occipital  is  occasionally  found  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  foramen. 
Between  the  outer  extremity  of  the  basilar  suture  and  the  sphenoparietal  an  irregu- 
lar suture  may  be  seen,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sphenoid  with  the  temporal 
bone.  The  inner  and  smaller  portion  of  this  suture  is  termed  the  petrosphenoidal 
fissure  (fissura  sphenopetrosa);  it  is  formed  between  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  and  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid;  the  outer  portion,  of  greater 
length  and  arched,  is  formed  between  the  squamous. portion  of  the  temporal  and 
the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid;  it  is  called  the  squamosphenoidal  suture  (sviura 
spheiwsquamosa). 

The  cranial  bones  are  connected  with  those  of  the  face,  and  the  facial  bones 
with  each  other,  by  numerous  sutures,  which,  though  distinctly  marked,  have  re- 
ceived no  special  names.  The  only  remaining  suture  deserving  especial  considera- 
tion is  the  transverse  suture.  This  extends  across  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  and 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  frontal  with  the  facial  bones;  it  extends  from  the 
external  angular  process  of  one  side  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
connects  the  frontal  with  the  malar,  the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid,  the  lacrimal,  the 
maxillae,  and  the  nasal  bones  on  each  side  (sviura  zygoTnaiicofroniaiis;  the  orbital 
portion  of  the  sviura  sphenofroniaiis,  sviura  frontoethmoidalis,  sviura  frontolacri- 
mails y  sviura  frontomaxiUaris,  sviura  nasofrontalis). 

The  sutures  remain  separate  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  complete  for- 
mation of  the  skull.  It  is  probable  that  they  serve  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
growth  of  the  bones  at  their  margins,  while  their  peculiar  formation,  together 
with  the  interposition  of  the  sutural  ligament  between  the  bones  forming  them, 
prevents  the  dispersion  of  blows  or  jars  received  upon  the  skull.  Humphry 
remarks,  "that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sutures  are  first  obliterated  at  the  parts  in 
which  the  ossification  of  the  skull  was  last  completed — ^viz.,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  fontanelles;  and  the  cranial  bones  seem  in  this  respect  to  observe  a  similar 
law  to  that  which  regulates  the  union  of  the  epiphyses  to  the  shafts  of  the  long 
bones."  The  same  author  remarks  that  the  time  of  their  disappearance  is 
extremely  variable;  they  are  sometimes  found  well  marked  in  skulls  edentulous 
with  age,  while  in  others  which  have  only  just  reached  maturity  they  can  hardly 
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V>e  iraced.     The  obliteration  of  the  sutures  takes  place  sooner  on  the  inner  than 
on  t\\e  outer  surface  of  the  skull.    The  sagittal  and  coronal  sutures  are,  as  a  rule, 
the  first  to  become  ossified — the  process  starting  near  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  former  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  latter. 


THE  SKULL  AS  A  WHOLE. 

The  skull,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  several  cranial  and  facial  bones  already 
described,  when  considered  as  a  whole  is  divisible  into  five  regions — ^a  superior 
region  or  vertex,  an  inferior  region  or  base,  two  lateral  regions,  and  an  anterior 
region,  the  face. 

The  Vertex  of  the  Skull. — ^The  superior  region,  or  vertex,  presents  two  sur- 
faces, an  external  and  an  internal. 

Surfaces. — ^The  external  surface  {norma  verticalis)  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the 
glabella  and  supraorbital  ridges;  behind,  by  the  occipital  protuberance  and  superior 
curved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone;  laterally ,  by  an  imaginary  line  extending  from 
the  outer  end  of  the  superior  curved  line,  along  the  temporal  ridge,  to  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  This  surface  includes  the  greater  part  of 
the  vertical  portion  of  the  frontal,  the  greater  part  of  the  parietal,  and  the  superior 
third  of  the  occipital  bone;  it  is  smooth,  convex,  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  crossed 
transversely  by  the  coronal  suture,  and  from  before  backward  by  the  sagittal, 
which  terminates  behind  in  the  lambdoid.  The  point  of  junction  of  the  coronal 
and  sagittal  sutures  is  named  the  bregma.  The  point  of  junction  of  the  sagittal 
and  lambdoid  sutures  is  called  the  lambda,  and  is  about  2\  inches  (7  cm.)  above 
the  external  occipital  protuberance.  Prom  before  backward  may  be  seen  the 
frontal  eminences  and  remains  of  the  suture  connecting  the  two  lateral  halves  of 
the  frontal  bone;  on  each  side  of  the  sagittal  suture  are  the  parietal  foramen  and 
parietal  eminence,  and  still  more  posteriorly  the  convex  surface  of  the  occipital 
bone.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  parietal  foramen  the  skull  is  often  flattened, 
and  the  name  of  obelion  is  sometimes  given  to  that  point  of  the  sagittal  suture 
which  lies  exactly  opposite  to  the  parietal  foramen. 

The  internal  or  cerebral  surface  is  concave,  presents  depressions  for  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  cerebrum,  and  numerous  furrows  for  the  lodgement  of  branches  of  the 
meningeal  arteries.  Along  the  middle  line  of  this  surface  is  a  longitudinal  groove, 
narrow  in  front,  where  it  commences  at  the  frontal  crest,  but  broader  behind, 
where  it  lodges  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  by  its  margin  affords  attachment 
to  the  falx  cerebri.  On  either  side  of  it  are  several  depressions  for  the  arachnoid 
villi,  and  at  its  back  part  the  internal  openings  of  the  parietal  foramina.  This 
surface  is  crossed,  in  front,  by  the  coronal  suture;  from  before  backward  by  the 
sagittal;  behind,  by  the  lambdoid. 

The  Base  of  the  Skull  (the  Skull  being  without  the  Mandible).— The 

mferior  region,  or  base  of  the  skull,  presents  two  surfaces — ^an  internal  or  cerebral, 
and  an  external  or  basilar. 

Surfaces. — The  internal  or  cerebral  surface  (Fig.  94)  presents  three  fossae,  called 
the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  fossae  of  the  cranium. 

The  anterior  fossa  {fossa  cranii  anterior)  (Fig.  94)  is  formed  by  the  orbital  plates 
of  the  frontal,  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  the  anterior  third  of  the  superior 
surface  of  the  body,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
and  is  situated  at  a  higher  level  than  the  other  fossae.  It  is  the  most  elevated  of  the 
three  fossae,  convex  externally  where  it  corresponds  to  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  con- 
cave in  the  median  line  in  the  situation  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid. 
It  is  traversed  on  either  side  by  three  sutures,  the  ethmofrontal,  ethmosphenoidal, 
and  frontosphenoidal,  and  lodges  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.     It  presents. 
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in  the  median  iine,  from  before  backward,  the  commencement  of  the  groove  for 
the  anperior  sagittal  simu  and  the  frontal  crsEt  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebri ; 


the  foiamen  cecum,  an  aperture  formed  between  the  frontal  bone  and  the  crista 
gain  of  the  ethmoid,  which,  if  pervious,  transmits  a  small  vein  from  the  nose  to 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus;  behind  the  foramen  cecum,  the  crista  galli,  the 
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posterior  margin  of  which  affords  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri;  on  either  side  of 
the  crista  galli,  the  cribriform  pUt«,  which  supports  the  olfactory  bulb,  and  presents 
three  rows  of  foramina  for  the  transmission  of  its  nerve  filaments,  and  in  front  a 
^lit-like  opening  {itasal  slit)  for  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
trigeminal  nerve.  On  the  outer  side  of  each  olfactory  groove  are  the  internal 
openings  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina,  the  former  situated  about 
the  middle  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  olfactory  groove.  The  anterior  ethmoidal 
foramen  transmits  the  anterior  ethmoidal  vessels  and  the  nasal  nerve,  which  latter 
nms  in  a  depression  along  the  surface  of  the  ethmoid  to  the  slit-like  opening 
above  mentioned;  while  the  posterior  ethmoidal  foramen  opens  at  the  back  part 
nf  this  margin  under  cover  of  the  projecting  lamina  of  the  sphenoid,  and  trans- 
mits the  posterior  ethmoidal  vessels.  Farther  back  in  the  middle  line  is  the  eth- 
moidal spiiio,  bounded  behind  by  a  slight  elevation,  separating  two  shallow  longi- 


tuclinal  grooves  which  support  the  olfactory  lobes.  Behind  this  is  a  transverse 
iharp  ridge,  running  outward  on  either  side  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  optic 
Foramen,  and  separating  the  anterior  from  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 
The  anterior  fossa  presents,  laterally,  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  cere- 
bnim  and  grooves  for  the  lodgement  of  the  anterior  meningeal  arteries. 

The  middle  fosM  (fossa  crariU  Toedia)  (Fig.  94),  deeper  than  the  preceding,  is 
narrow  in  themiddleline,  but  becomes  wider  at  the  side  of  the  skull.  It  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid,  the  anterior 
clinoid  processes,  and  the  ridge  forming  the  anterior  margin  of  the  optic  groove; 
behind,  by  the  superior  border  of  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  and  the  dor- 
sum sella- ;  externally,  by  the  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal  and  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bones  and  greater  wings  of  the  sphenoid.  On  each 
side  it  is  traversed  by  four  sutures,  the  squamoparietal,  sphenoparietal,  squamo- 
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sphenoidal,  and  petrosphenoidal.  In  the  middle  line,  from  before  backward, 
is  the  optic  gioore,  which  supports  the  optic  commissure;  the  groove  terminates 
on  each  side  in  the  optic  toninen,  for  the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthal- 
mic artery;  behind  the  optic  groove  is  the  otlTaiy  iaoc«u  and  laterally  the  anterior 
cUnoid  processes,  to  which  are  attached  processes  of  the  tentorium  cerel»elli. 
Farther  back  is  the  sella  torcica,  a  deep  depression  which  lodges  the  hxpophysis, 
bounded  in  front  by  a  small  eminence  on  either  side,  the  middle  clinoid  process, 
and  behind  by  a  broad,  square  plate  of  bone,  the  dorsum  sellae,  surmounted  at 
each  superior  an^e  by  a  tubercle,  the  posterior  clinoid  jvocess;  beneath  the  latter 
process  is  a  notth,  for  the  abducent  nerve.  On  each  side  of  the  sella  turcica  Is 
the  carotid  gnoTe;  it  is  broad,  shallow,  and  curved  somewhat  like  the  italic  letter/; 
it  commences  behind  at  the  foramen  lacemm  medium,  and  terminates  on  the  inner 


Fig.  9fl.— Mwli.ui  ■aaitul  swiion  of  thp  skull. 

Side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  and  presents  along  its  outer  margin  a  ridge  of 
bone.  This  groove  lodges  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and 
the  ner\es  which  enter  the  orbit.  The  sides  of  the  middle  fossa  are  of  considerable 
depth;  they  present  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebnim  and  grooves 
for  the  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery;  the  latter  commenee  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  foramen  spinosum,  and  consist  of  two  large  branches,  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior;  the  former  passing  upward  and  forward  to  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone,  the  latter  passing  upward  and  backward.  The  following  foramina 
may  also  be  seen  on  either  side  from  l)efore  backward.  Most  anteriorly  is  seen 
the  sphenoidal  flsBore  (foramen  laceruvi  anierius),  formed  above  by  the  lesser  wing 
of  the  sphenoid ;  below,  by  the  greater  wing;  internally,  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid ; 
and  sometimes  completed  externally  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.     It 
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transmits  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  three  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division 
of  the  trigeminal,  the  abducent  nerve,  some  filaments  from  the  cavernous  plexus 
of  the  sympathetics,  the  orbital  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  a  recurrent 
branch  from  the  lacrimal  artery  to  the  dura,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein.     Behind 
the  inner  extremity  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure  is  the  foramen  rotundum,  for  the  passage 
of  the  second  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve;  still  more  posteriorly  is  seen  a  small 
orifice,  the  foramen  Vesalii,  an  opening  situated  between  the  foramen  rotundum 
and  the  foramen  ovale,  a  little  internal  to  both;  it  varies  in  size  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  is  often  absent;  when  present  it  transmits  a  small  vein  and  opens  below 
into  the  outer  side  of  the  scaphoid  fossa.     Behind  and  external  to  the  latter  open- 
ing is  the  foramen  ovale,  which  transmits  the  third  division  of  the  trigeminal  nen  e, 
the  small  meningeal  artery,  and  sometimes  the  snmll  petrosal  nerve.     On  the 
outer  side  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  the  foramen  spmoBum,  for  the  passage  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery;  occasionally  a  small  foramen  (catialiculus  innominatus)  for  the 
transmission  of  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  is  seen  internal  to  the  fora- 
men spinosum.     On  the  inner  side  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  the  foramen  lacerom 
medium;  the  lower  part  of  this  aperture  is  filled  in  the  recent  state  with  cartilage 
which  is  pierced  by  the  Vidian  nerve  and  a  meningeal  branch  from  the  ascending 
pharyngeal  artery.     On  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  is  seen,  from  without  inward,  the  eminence  caused  by  the  projection  of  the 
superior  semicircular  canal;  in  front  of  and  a  little  outside  this  is  a  depression  cor- 
responding to  the  roof  of  the  tympanum;  the  groove  leading  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii, 
for  the  transmission  of  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve  and  the  petrosal 
branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery;  beneath  it,  a  smaller  groove,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  lesser  petrosal  nerve;  and,  near  the  apex  of  the  bone,  the  depression 
for  the  Gasserian  ganglion;  and  the  internal  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal,  for  the 
passage  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  carotid  plexus  of  ner\'es. 

The  posterior  fossa  (fossa  cranii  posterior) y  deeply  concave,  is  the  largest  of  the 
three,  and  situated  on  a  lower  level  than  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is  formed  by 
the  posterior  third  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  by  the  occipi- 
tal, the  petrous  and  mastoid  portions  of  the  temporal,  and  the  posterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bones;  it  is  crossed  on  either  side  by  four  sutures,  the  petro- 
oecipital,  the  masto-occipital,  the  mastoparietal,  and  the  basilar;  and  lodges  the 
cerebellum,  pons,  and  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  separated  from  the  middle  fossa 
in  the  median  line  by  the  dorsum  sellse,  and  on  each  side  by  the  superior  border 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  This  border  serves  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  is  grooved  for  the  superior  petrosal  sinus,  and  at 
its  inner  extremity  presents  a  notch,  in  which  rests  the  trigeminal  nen-e.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  fossa  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  grooves  for  the  lateral  (trans- 
verse) sinuses.  In  the  centre  of  this  fossa  is  the  foramen  magnnm,  bounded  on  either 
side  by  a  rough  tubercle,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  odontoid  or  check  liga- 
ments; and  a  little  above  these  are  seen  the  internal  openings  of  the  anterior 
eondylar  foramina,  through  which  pass  the  hypoglossal  nerves  and  meningeal 
branches  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal  arteries.  In  front  of  the  foramen  mag- 
num is  a  grooved  surface,  formed  by  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  and 
by  the  posterior  third  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  which 
supports  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons;  and  articulates  on  each  side  with  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  forming  the  petro-occipital  suture,  the  anterior 
half  of  which  is  grooved  for  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus,  the  posterior  half  being 
encroached  upon  by  the  foramen  lacerom  posterius  (foramen  jugtdare).  This  fora- 
men presents  three  compartments — through  the  anterior  passes  the  inferior  petrosal 
sinus;  through  the  posterior,  the  lateral  sinus  and  some  meningeal  branches  from 
the  occipital  and  ascending  pharyngeal  arteries;  and  through  the  middle,  the 
glossopharyngeal,  vagus,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves.    Above  the  jugular  foramen 
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is  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  for  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  and  auditory 
artery;  behind  and  external  to  this  is  the  slit-like  opening  leading  into  the  aquae- 
ductUB  vestibuli,  which  lodges  the  ductus  endolymphaticus;  while  between  the  two 
latter,  and  near  the  superior  border  of  the  petrous  portion,  is  a  small^  triangular 
depression,  the  remains  of  the  floccular  fossa,  which  lodges  a  process  of  the  dura 
and  occasionally  transmits  a  small  vein  from  the  substance  of  the  bone.  Behind 
the  foramen  magnum  are  the  quadrilateral  inferior  occipital  fosse,  which  lodge 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  internal 
occipital  crest,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebelli  and  lodges  the 
occipital  sinus.  The  posterior  fossae  are  limited  above  by  the  deep  transverse 
grooves  for  the  lodgement  of  the  lateral  sinuses,  which  diverge  forward  on  each 
side  from  a  depression  in  the  mesal  plane,  the  torcular.  These  channels,  in  their 
passage  outward,  groove  the  occipital  bone,  the  posterior  inferior  angles  of  the 
parietals,  the  mastoid  portions  of  the  temporals,  and  the  jugular  processes  of 
the  occipital,  and  terminate  at  the  back  part  of  the  jugular  foramen.  Where  the 
lateral  sinus  grooves  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  the  orifice  of 
the  mastoid  foramen  may  be  seen.  Just  previous  to  the  termination  of  the  groove 
the  posterior  condylar  foramen  opens  into  it.     Neither  foramen  is  constant. 

The  basilar  surface  {norma  basalis)  (Fig.  97)  of  the  skull  is  extremely  irregular. 
It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  incisor  teeth  in  the  maxillae;  behind  by  the  superior 
curved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone;  and  laterally  by  the  alveolar  arch,  the  lower 
border  of  the  malar  bones,  the  zygoma,  and  an  imaginary  line  extending  from 
the  zygoma  to  the  mastoid  process  and  extremity  of  the  superior  curved  line 
of  the  occiput.  It  is  formed  by  the  palatal  processes  of  the  maxillae  and  palate 
bones,  the  vomer,  the  pterygoid  processes,  under  surface  of  the  greater  wings, 
spinous  processes  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  the  under  surface  of  the 
squamous,  mastoid,  and  petrous  portions  of  the  temporals,  and  the  under  surface  of 
the  occipital  bone.  The  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  rest  of  this  surface  (when  the  skull  is  turned  over  for  the  purpose  of 
examination),  is  surrounded  by  the  alveolar  process,  which  is  thicker  behind  than 
in  front,  and  excavated  by  sixteen  depressions  for  the  lodgement  of  the  teeth  of 
the  maxillae,  the  cavities  varying  in  depth  and  size  according  to  the  teeth  they  con- 
tain. Immediately  behind  the  incisor  teeth  is  the  anterior  palatine  fossa.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  fossa  may  usually  be  seen  four  apertures,  two  placed  laterally,  the 
foramina  of  Stenson,  which  open  above,  one  in  the  floor  of  each  nostril,  and  trans- 
mit the  anterior  branch  of  the  posterior  palatine  vessels,  and  two  in  the  median 
line  in  the  intermaxillary  suture,  the  foramina  of  Scarpa,  one  in  front  of  the  other, 
the  anterior  transmitting  the  left,  and  the  posterior  (the  larger)  the  right,  naso- 
palatine nerve.  These  two  lateral  canals  are  sometimes  wanting,  or  they  may 
join  to  form  a  single  one,  or  one  of  them  may  open  into  one  of  the  lateral  canals 
above  referred  to.  The  palatine  vault  is  concave,  uneven,  perforated  by  numerous 
foramina,  marked  by  depressions  for  the  palatine  glands,  and  crossed  by  a  crucial 
suture,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  four  bones  of  which  it  is  composed.  At  the 
front  part  of  this  surface  a  delicate  linear  suture  may  frequently  be  seen,  passing 
outward  and  forward  from  the  anterior  palatine  fossa  to  the  interval  between  the 
lateral  incisor  and  canine  teeth,  and  marking  off  the  premaziUary  portion  of  the 
bone.  At  each  posterior  angle  of  the  hard  palate  is  the  posterior  palatine  foramen, 
for  the  transmission  of  the  posterior  palatine  vessels  and  great  descending  palatine 
nerve;  and  running  forward  and  inward  from  it  a  groove,  for  the  same  vessels  and 
nerve.  Behind  the  posterior  palatine  foramen  is  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone, 
perforated  by  one  or  more  accessory  posterior  palatine  canals,  and  marked  by  the 
commencement  of  a  ridge  which  runs  transversely  inward,  and  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  Tensor  palati  muscle.  Projecting 
backward  from  the  centre  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate  is  the  posterior 
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lUttl  Bpina,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Azygos  uvulae  muscle.     Behind  and  above 
the  hard  palate  is  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  nares,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
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vonwr,  bounded  above  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  below  by  the  horizontal  plate 
of  the  palate  bone,  and  laterally  by  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid. 
Each  aperture  measures  about  an  inch  in  the  vertical  and  about  half  an  inch 
in  the  transverse  direction.  At  the  base  of  the  vomer  may  be  seen  the  expanded 
alie  of  this  bone,  receiving  between  them,  on  each  side,  the  rostnun  of  tha  sphe- 
noid. Near  the  lateral  mai^ins  of  the  vomer,  at  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  processes, 
are  the  pt«r7gopalatine  canali.  The  pterygoid  process,  which  bounds  the  posterior 
nares  on  each  side,  presents  near  its  base  the  pterrgoid  or  Vidian  cuial,  for  the 
^'idian  nerve  and  artery.  Each  process  consists  of  two  plates,  which  bifurcate  at 
the  extremity  to  receive  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  Iwne,  and  are  separated  behind 
by  the  pterygoid  fossa,  which  lodges  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle.     The  internal 
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plate  is  long  and  narrow,  presenting  on  the  border  of  its  base  the  scaphoid  fossa, 
for  the  origin  of  the  Tensor  palati  muscle,  and  at  its  extremity  the  hamwlar  i«oc«88, 
around  which  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  turns.  The  external  pterygoid  plate  is 
broad,  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the  sy^matic  fossa,  and  affords  attachment  by 
its  outer  surface  to  the  External  pterygoid  muscle. 

Behind  the  nasal  fossee  in  the  middle  line  is  the  basilar  surface  of  the  occipital 
bone,  presenting  in  its  centre  the  iduiyngeal  spine,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Superior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx,  with  depressions  on  each  side  for 
the  insertion  of  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major  and  minor.  At  the  base  of  the 
external  pterygoid  plate  is  the  foramen  ovale,  for  the  transmission  of  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  the  small  meningeal  artery,  and  sometimes  the  small 
petrosal  nerve;  behind  this,  the  foramen  sp^osttm,  which  transmits  the  middle 
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meningeal  artery,  and  the  prominent  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid,  which  gives 
atta<;hment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  mandible  and  the  Tensor  palati 
muscle.     External  to  the  spinous  process  is  the  glenoid  fossa,  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Glaserian  fissure  (page  88),  the  anterior  portion  concave,  smooth,  bounded 
in  front  by  the  eminentia  artknlaris,  and  serving  for  the  articulation  of  the  condyle 
of  the  mandible;  the  posterior  portion  rough,  bounded  behind  by  the  tsrmpanic 
plate,  and  serving  for  the  reception  of  part  of  the  parotid  gland.     Emerging  from 
l>etween  the  laminse  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  tympanic  plate  is  the  styloid 
prooess,  and  at  the  base  of  this  process  is  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  for  the  exit  of 
the  facial  nerve  and  entrance  of  the  stylomastoid  artery.     External  to  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen  is  the  amicolar  fissuxe,  for  the  exit  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the 
vagus,  bounded  behind  by  the  mastoid  process.     Upon  the  inner  side  of  the  mas- 
toid process  is  a  deep  groove,  the  digastric  fossa;  and  a  little  more  internally  the 
occipital  groove,  for  the  occipital  artery.     At  the  base  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate 
is  a  large  and  somewhat  triangular  aperture,  the  foramen  lacerom  medium,  bounded 
in  front  by  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  behind  by  the  apex  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  and  intemaUy  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone;  it  presents  in  front  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  Vidian 
canal ;  behind,  the  aperture  of  the  carotid  canal.    The  basilar  surface  of  this  open- 
ing is  filled  in  the  recent  state  by  fibrocartilaginous  substance;  across  its  upper 
or  cerebral  aspect  passes  the  internal  carotid  artery.     External  to  this  aperture  the 
petrosphenoidal  suture  is  observed,  at  the  outer  termination  of  which  is  seen  the 
orifice  of  the  canal  for  the  Eustachian  tube  and  that  for  the  Tensor  tympani 
muscle.     Behind  this  suture  is  seen  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
tem]x>ral  bone,  presenting,  from  within  outward,  the  quadrilateral,  rough  surface, 
part  of  which  affords  attachment  to  the  Levator  palati  and  Tensor  tympani  mus- 
cles; posterior  to  this  surface  is  the  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal  and  the  orifice  of  the 
aqoaedoctus  cochleae,  the  former  transmitting  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the 
ascending  branches  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  latter 
serving  for  the  passage  of  a  small  artery  to  and  a  small  vein  from  the  cochlea. 
Behind  the  carotid  canal  is  a  large  aperture,  the  jugular  foramen,  formed  in  front 
by  the  {>etrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  behind  by  the  occipital;  it  is  generally 
larger  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  and  is  divided  into  three  compartments 
by  processes  of  dura.    The  anterior  is  for  the  passage  of  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus; 
the  posterior,  for  the  lateral  sinus  and  some  meningeal  branches  from  the  occipital 
and  ascending  pharyngeal  arteries;  the  central  one,  for  the  glossopharyngeal, 
vagus,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves.     On  the  ridge  of  the  bone  dividing  the  carotid 
canal  from  the  jugular  foramen  is  the  small  foramen  for  the  transmission  of 
Jacobson's  nerve  (tympanic  branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal);  and  on  the  wall 
of  the  jugular  foramen,  near  the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  is  the  small  aperture 
for  the  transmission  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus  nerve  (Arnold's  nerve). 
Behind  the  basilar  surface  of  the  occipital  bone  is  the  foramen  magnum,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  the  condyles,  rough  internally  for  the  attachment  of  the  check  or 
odontoid  ligaments,  and  presenting  externally  a  rough  surface,  the  jugular  process, 
which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  Rectus  capitis  lateralis  muscle  and  the  lateral 
occipitoatlantal  ligament.      The  middle  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen 
magnum  is  called  the  basion.    The  mid-point  of  the  posterior  margin  is  called  the 
opisthion.     On  either  side  of  each  condyle  anteriorly  is  the  anterior  condyloid  fossa, 
continued  as  the  anterior  condylar  foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  and  often  a  meningeal  branch  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery.     Behind 
each  condyle  is  the  posterior  condyloid  fossa,  continued  as  the  posterior  condylar 
foramen,  for  the  transmission  of  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus.     Behind  the  foramen 
magnum  is  the  external  occipital  crest,  terminating  above  at  the  external  occipital 
protuberance,  while  on  each  side  are  seen  the  superior  and  inferior  curved  lines; 
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these,  as  welt  aa  (he  surfaces  of  bone  between  them,  are  rough  for  the  attachment 
of  the  muscles,  which  are  enumerated  on  page  70. 

The  Lateral  Region  of  the  Skull. — 'the  norma  latsnlis  is  of  a  .somewhat 
triangular  form,  the  base  of  the  triangle  being  formed  by  a  line  extending  from  the 
externa!  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  along  the  temporal  ridge  backward  to 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  superior  cun-ed  line  of  the  occiput;  and  the  sides  by 
two  lines,  the  one  drawn  downward  and  Ijackward  from  the  external  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the  angle  of  the  mandible,  the  other  from  the  angle 
of  the  mandible  upward  and  backward  to  the  outer  extremity  of  the  superior 
curved  line.  This  region  is  divisible  into  three  portions — temporal  fossa,  mastoid 
portion,  and  zygomatic  or  infratemporal  fossa. 


Fill.  M,— IjiWral  ii.«p«ct  o(  the  skull. 

The  Temporal  Foua  (fossa  lemporcUis). — The  temporal  fossa  is  bounded  above 
and  behind  by  the  temporal  ridges,  which  extend  from  the  external  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  upward  and  backward  across  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  curving 
downward  behind  to  terminate  in  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygomatic  prowss.  In 
front  it  is  bounded  by  the  frontal, malar,  and  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid;  exfenuJly 
by  the  zygomatic  arch  formed  conjointly  by  the  malar  and  temporal  bones;  below, 
it  is  separated  from  the  zygomatic  fossa  by  the  pterygoid  ridge,  seen  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  This  fossa  is  formed  by  five  bones, 
part  of  the  frontal,  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  parietal,  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  and  malar  bones,  and  is  traversed  by  six  sutures,  part  of  the  frontomalar, 
sphenomaiar,  coronal,  sphenoparietal,  scjuamoparietal,  and  squamosphenoidal. 
The  point  where  the  coronal  suture  crosses  the  superior  temporal  ridge  Is  named 
the  stephanion;  and  the  region  where  the  four  bones,  the  parietal,  the  frontal, 
the  squamous,  and  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  meet,  at  the  anterior  inferior 
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anj^e  of  the  parietal  bone,  is  named  the  pterion.  This  point  is  about  on  a  level 
with  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  and  about  one  and  a  half 
indies  (3,75  cm.)  behind  it.  This  fossa  is  deeply  concave  in  front,  convex 
behind,  traversed  by  grooves  which  lodge  branches  of  the  deep  temporal  arteries, 
and  filled  by  the  Temporal  muscle. 

Tha  Mastoid  Portion. — Ti\e  mastoid  portion  of  the  side  of  the  skull  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma;  above,  by  a  line  which  runs  from  the 
posterior  root  of  the  zygoma  to  the  end  of  the  mastoparietal  suture;  behind  and 
below  by  the  masto-occipital  suture.  It  is  formed  by  the  mastoid  and  part  of  the 
squamous  and  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone;  its  surface  is  convex  and 
rough  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  presents,  from  behind  forward,  ihe 
maitoid  fonmon,  the  mutoid  proMU,  the  flztemal  auditory  meatus  surrounded  by 
ihe  trmpuuG  plat«,  and,  most  anteriorly,  tKe  temporomaxillary  articulation.  The 
point  where  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  meets  the  occipital  and 
mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  is  named  the  ast«rion. 
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External  pterygoid  platt 
Fia.  100.— Lrft  lygoniiitic  foasa. 

The  Zygomatic  Fossa  {fosm  infraiemporalia). — The  zygomatic  fossa  is  an  irregu- 
larly shaped  cavity,  situated  below  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  zygoma;  bounded  in 
front  by  the  zygomatic  surface  of  the  maxilla  and  the  ridge  which  descends  from  its 
malar  process;  behind,  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate  and 
the  eminentia  articularis;  aiorc,  by  the  pterygoid  ridge  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
peater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  under  part  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
lemporal ;  below,  by  the  alveolar  border  of  the  maxilla ;  ijiiemaUy,  by  the  external 
pterj'goid  plate;  and  externally,  by  the  zygomatic  arch  and  ramus  of  the  mandible 
(Fig.  100).  It  contains  the  lower  part  of  the  Temporal,  the  External  and  Internal 
pterv'goid  muscles,  the  internal  maxillary  artery  and  vein,  and  inferior  maxillary 
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nerve  and  their  branches.  In  its  roof  are  seen  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  foramen 
spinosum;  on  its  anterior  wall  open  the  posterior  dental  canals.  At  its  upper  and 
inner  part  may  be  observed  the  sphenomaxillary  and  pterygomaxillary  fissures. 

The  sphenomaxillary  fissure  {fissura  orbitalis  ijiferior),  horizontal  in  direction, 
opens  into  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  orbit.  It  is  formed  (ibove  by  the  lower 
border  of  the  orbital  surface  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid;  below,  by  the 
external  border  of  the  orbital  surface  of  the  maxilla  and  a  small  part  of  the  palate 
bone;  externally,  by  a  small  part  of  the  malar  bone;*  internally,  it  joins  at  right 
angles  with  the  pterygomaxillary  fissure.  This  fissure  permits  the  orbit  to  com- 
municate with  three  fossse — the  temporal,  zygomatic,  and  sphenomaxillary  fossse; 
it  transmits  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  and  its  orbital  branch,  the  infraorbital 
vessels,  and  ascending  branches  from  the  sphenopalatine  or  Meckel's  ganglion. 

The  pterygomaxillary  fissure  is  vertical,  and  descends  at  right  angles  from  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  preceding;  it  is  a  V-shaped  interval  formed  by  the  diver- 
gence of  the  maxilla  from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid.  It  serves 
to  connect  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa  with  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  transmits 
the  internal  maxillary  artery. 

The  Sphenomaxillary  Fossa  (fossa  pterygopalatina). — ^The  sphenomaxillary  fossa 
is  a  small,  triangular  space  situated  at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  sphenomaxillary 
and  pterygomaxillary  fissures,  and  placed  beneath  the  apex  of  the  orbit.  It  is  formed 
above  by  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  by  the  orbital  process  of 
the  palate  bone;  in  front,  by  the  maxilla;  behind,  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  base 
of  the  pterygoid  process  and  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  greater  wing  of 
the  sphenoid;  internally,  by  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate.  This  fossa  has  three 
fissures  terminating  in  it — the  sphenoidal,  sphenomaxillary,  and  pterygomaxillary ; 
it  communicates  with  the  orbit  by  the  sphenomaxillary  fissure;  with  the  nasal 
fossee  by  the  sphenopalatine  foramen,  and  with  the  zygomatic  fossa  by  the  pterygo- 
maxillary fissure.  It  also  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  has 
opening  into  it  five  foramina.  Of  these,  there  are  three  on  the  posterior  wall — 
the  foramen  rotundum  above;  below  and  internal  to  this,  the  Vidian  canal;  and 
still  more  inferiorly  and  internally,  the  pterygopalatine  canal.  On  the  inner  wall 
is  the  sphenopalatine  foramen,  by  which  the  sphenomaxillary  communicates  with 
the  nasal  fossa;  and  below  is  the  superior  orifice  of  the  posterior  palatine  canal, 
besides  occasionally  the  orifices  of  the  accessory  posterior  palatine  canals.  The 
fossa  contains  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  and  Meckel's  ganglion,  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 

The  Anterior  Region  of  tJbe  Skull  (norma  frontalis).— The  norma  frontalis 
forms  the  face,  is  of  an  oval  form,  presents  an  irregular  surface,  and  is  excavated 
for  the  reception  of  two  of  the  organs  of  sense,  the  eyes  and  the  nose.  It  is  bounded 
above  by  the  glabella  and  margins  of  the  orbit ;  below,  by  the  prominence  of  the 
chin;  on  eax:h  side  by  the  malar  bone  and  interior  margin  of  the  ramus  of  the  man- 
dible. In  the  median  line  are  seen  from  above  downward  the  glabella,  and  diverg- 
ing from  it  are  the  superciliary  ridges,  which  indicate  the  situation  of  the  frontal 
sinuses  and  support  the  eyebrow.  Beneath  the  glabella  is  the  frontonasal  suture, 
the  mid-point  of  which  is  termed  the  nasion,  and  below  this  is  the  arch  of  the  nose, 
formed  by  the  nasal  bones,  and  the  nasal  processes  of  the  maxillse.  The  nasal 
arch  IS  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from  above  downward,  presenting  in  the 
median  line  the  intemasal  suture  (sviura  intema^alis),  formed  between  the  nasal 
bones,  laterally,  on  either  side,  the  nasomaxillary  snture  (sviura  nasomaxillaris), 
formed  between  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla.  Below  the 
nose  is  seen  the  opening  of  the  apertmra  pyriformis,  which  is  heart-shaped,  with 
the  narrow  end  upward,  and  presents  laterally  the  thin,  sharp  margins  serving 

1  Occasionally  the  maxilla  and  the  sphenoid  articulate  with  each  other  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  this  fissure; 
the  malar  is  then  excluded  from  entering  into  its  formation. 
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for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  cartilages  of  the  nose,  and  in  the  middle  line 
below  a  prominent  process,  the  antarior  nasal  spine,  bounded  hy  two  deep  notches. 
Below  this  is  the  intannazillary  sntore  {aulura  iiUermaxiUarw),  and  on  each  side 
of  it  the  inciBiYtt  fossa.  Beneath  this  fossa  are  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  maxilla 
and  mandible,  containing  the  incisor  teeth,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  median 
line  the  symphysis  of  the  chin,  the  mental  process,  with  its  two  mental  tubercles, 
separated  by  a  median  groove,  and  the  incisive  fossa  of  the  mandible. 

On  each  side,  proceeding  from  above  downward,  is  the  supraorbital  ridge, 
terminating  externally  in  the  external  tngnlar  process  at  its  junction  with  the  malar, 
and  internally  in  the  intenial  angular  process;  toward  the  inner  third  of  this  ridge 
is  the  sopcmotbital  notch  or  foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  supraorbital  vessels 


Fig.  101. — Anterior  aapect  of  Ihe  skull. 

and  nerve.  Beneath  the  supraorbital  ridge  is  the  opening  of  the  (ffbit,  bounded 
externally  by  the  orbital  ridge  of  the  malar  bone;  below,  by  the  orbital  ridge 
formed  by  the  malar  and  maxilla;  internally,  by  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla 
and  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  On  the  outer  side  of  the 
orbit  is  the  quadrilateral  outer  surface  of  the  malar  bone,  perforated  by  one  or 
two  small  malar  foramina.  Below  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  is  the  infra- 
orbital foramen,  the  termination  of  the  infraorbital  canal,  and  beneath  this  the 
canine  fossa,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  I>evator  anguli  oris ;  still  lower  are  the 
slreolar  |m»cesaeE,  containing  the  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  Jaws,  Beneath  the 
alveolar  arch  of  the  mandible  is  the  mental  foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  mental 
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vessels  and  nerve,  the  external  obliqne  line,  and  at  the  lower  border  of  the  bone, 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  body  with  the  ramus,  a  shallow  groove  for  the 
passage  of  the  facial  artery. 

The  Orbits. — The  orbits  (Fig.  102)  are  two  quadrilateral  pyramidal  cavities,  situ- 
ated at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  face,  their  bases  being  directed  forward 
and  outward,  and  their  apices  backward  and  inward,  so  that  the  axes  of  the  tw^o,  if 
continued  backward,  would  meet  over  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Each  orbit 
(orbita)  is  formed  of  seven  bones — the  frontal,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  maxilla,  malar, 
lacrimal,  and  palate;  but  three  of  these,  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  and  sphenoid, 
enter  into  the  formation  of  both  orbits,  so  that  the  two  cavities  are  formed  of 
eleven  bones  only.  Each  cavity  presents  for  examination  a  roof,  a  floor,  an  inner 
and  an  enter  wall,  four  angles,  a  base,  ahd  an  apex. 
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Fig.  102. — Anterolateral  region  of  the  skull. 


The  roof  (paries  superior)  is  concave,  directed  downward  and  slightly  forward, 
and  formed  in  front  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal;  behind,  by  the  lesser  wing 
of  the  sphenoid.  This  surface  presents  internally  the  depression  for  the  carti- 
laginous pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle;  externally,  the  depression  for  the 
lacrimal  gland;  and  posteriorly,  the  suture  connecting  the  frontal  and  lesser  wing 
of  the  sphenoid. 

The  floor  (paries  inferior)  is  directed  upward  and  outward,  and  is  of  less  extent 
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than  the  roof;  it  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  orbital  surface  of  the  maxilla;  in  front,  to 
a  small  extent,  by  the  orbital  process  of  the  malar,  and  behind,  by  the  superior 
surface  of  the  orbital  process  of  the*  palate.  This  surface  presents  at  its  anterior 
and  internal  part,  just  external  to  the  lacrimal  groove,  a  depression  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Inferior  oblique  muscle;  externally,  the  suture  between  the  malar 
and  the  maxilla;  near  its  middle,  the  infraorbital  groove;  and  posteriorly,  the  suture 
between  the  maxilla  and  palate  bone. 

The  inner  or  medial  wall  (paries  medialis)  is  flattened,  nearly  vertical,  and  formed 
from  before  backward  by  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla,  the  lacrimal,  os  planum 
of  the  ethmoid,  and  a  small  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  This  surface  pre- 
sents the  lacrimal  groove  and  crests  of  the  lacrimal  bone,  and  the  sutures  connect- 
ing the  lacrimal  with  the  maxilla,  the  ethmoid  with  the  lacrimal  in  front,  and  the 
ethmoid  with  the  sphenoid  behind. 

The  outer  or  lateral  wall  (paries  laieralis)  is  directed  forward  and  inward,  and 
is  formed  in  front  by  the  orbital  process  of  the  malar  bone;  behind,  by  the  orbital 
surface  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  On  it  are  seen  the  orifices  of  one  or 
two  malar  canals,  and  the  suture  connecting  the  sphenoid  and  malar  bones. 

Of  the  angles,  the  superior  external  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  upper 
and  outer  walls;  it  presents  from  before  backward,  the  suture  connecting  the 
frontal  wath  the  malar  in  front  and  with  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  behind; 
quite  posteriorly  is  the  foramen  lacerum  anterius,  or  sphenoidal  fissure,  which 
transmits  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  three  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
trigeminal,  the  abducent  nerve,  some  filaments  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the 
sympathetics,  the  orbital  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  a  recurrent 
branch  from  the  lacrimal  artery  to  the  dura,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  The 
superior  internal  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  inner  wall,  and  pre- 
sents the  suture  connecting  the  frontal  bone  with  the  lacrimal  in  front  and  with 
the  ethmoid  behind.  The  point  of  junction  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  lacri- 
mal with  the  frontal  has  been  named  the  dacryon.  This  angle  presents  two  fora- 
mina, the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina,  the  former  transmitting  the 
anterior  ethmoidal  vessels  and  nasal  nerve,  the  latter  the  posterior  ethmoidal  vessels. 
The  inferior  external,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  outer  wall  and  floor,  pre- 
sents the  sphenomaxillary  fissure,  which  transmits  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  and 
its  orbital  branches,  the  infraorbital  vessels,  and  the  ascending  branches  from  the 
sphenopalatine  or  Meckel's  ganglion.  The  inferior  internal  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  lacrimal  bone  and  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid  with  the  maxilla 
and  palate  bone. 

The  circumference  or  base  of  the  orbit,  quadrilateral  in  form,  is  bounded  above 
(marge  supraorbitalis)  by  the  supraorbital  ridge;  below  (margo  infraofbilalis), 
by  the  anterior  border  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  malar  and  maxilla;  externally, 
by  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  and  malar  bones;  internally,  by  the 
internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla.  The 
circumference  is  marked  by  three  sutures,  the  frontomaxillary  internally,  the 
frontomalar  externally,  and  the  malomaxillary  below;  it  contributes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  lacrimal  groove,  and  presents,  above,  the  supraorbital  notch  (or  fora- 
men), for  the  passage  of  the  supraorbital  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  apex  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  orbit  and  corresponds  to  the  optic  foramen,^ 
a  short  circular  canal  which  transmits  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  nine  openings  communicating  with  each  orbit — 
viz.,  the  optic  foramen,  sphenoidal  fissure,  sphenomaxillary  fissure,  supraorbital 
foramen,  infraorbital  canal,  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina,  malar 
foramina,  and  the  canal  for  the  nasal  duct. 

J  Quain.  Testut.  and  others  give  the  apex  of  the  orbit  as  corresponding  with  the  inner  end  of  the  sphenoidal 
fisure.  It  seems  better,  however,  to  adopt  the  statement  in  the  text,  since  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  take 
origin  around  the  optic  foramen,  and  diverge  from  it  to  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
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The  NurI  Oavi^.— The  nasal  cavities  (coiiim  Haa/),or  MMlIoasa  (Figs.  81  and 
103),  are  two  large,  irregular  cavities  situated  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  of 
the  face,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  cranium  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  vertical  septum,  the  upturn  of  tbe  nose 
(septum  nasi  osseum),  formed  by  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  and  by 
the  vomer.  Each  cavity  communicates  by  a  large  aperture,  the  anterior  nasal 
aperture  (apertura  pyriformis),^  with  the  front  of  the  face,  and  by  the  two  posterior 
naiea  (choanw)  with  the  nasopharynx  behind.  These  fossa;  are  much  narrower 
above  than  below,  and  in  themiddle  than  at  the  anterior  or  posterior  openings;  their 
depth,  which  is  considerable,  is  much  greater  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity. 
The  nasal  fossee  are  surrounded  by  four  other  fosste — above  is  the  cranial  bsBa; 


laterally,  the  orbital  fossn;  and  below,  the  eavi^  of  the  month.  Each  nasal  fossa 
communicates  with  four  sinuses — the  frontal  above,  the  sphenoidal  behind,  and 
the  maxillary  and  ethmoidal  on  the  outer  wall.  Each  fossa  also  communicates 
with  four  cavities — with  the  orbit  by  the  lacrimal  groove,  with  the  mouth  by  the 
anterior  palatine  canal,  with  the  cranium  by  the  olfactory  foiantina,  and  with  the 
sphenomaxillary  fossa  by  the  sphenopalatine  foramen;  and  they  occasionally 
communicate  with  each  other  by  an  aperture  in  the  septum.  The  bones  entering 
into  their  formation  are  fourteen  in  number — three  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal- 
sphenoid,  and  ethmoid,  and  all  the  bones  of  the  face,  excepting  the  malar  and  man, 
dible.     E^ch  cavity  is  bounded  by  a  roof,  a  floor,  an  inner  and  an  outer  wall. 

The  upper  wall,  or  roof  (Fig.  104),  is  long,  narrow,  and  horizontal  in  its  centre, 
but  slopes  downward  at  its  anterior  and  posterior  extremities;  it  is  formed  in  front 
by  the  nasal  hones  and  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal,  which  are  directed  downward 
and  forward;  in  the  middle,  hy  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  which  is  hori- 
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zontal;  and  behind,  by  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  splie- 
noidal  turbinated  process,  the  ala  of  the  vomer  and  the  sphenoidal  process  of  tlie 
palate  bone,  which  are  directed  downward  and  backward.  This  surface  presents, 
from  before  backward,  the  internal  aspect  of  the  nasal  bones;  on  their  outer  side, 
the  suture  formed  between  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla ; 
on  their  inner  side,  the  elevated  crest  which  receives  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal 
and  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  articulates  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side;  while  the  surface  of  the  bones  is  perforated  by  a  few  small  vascular 
apertures,  and  presents  the  longitudinal  groove  for  the  nasal  nerve;  farther  back 
b  the  tmuTsiM  anture,  connecting  the  frontal  with  the  nasal  in  front,  and  the 
ethmoid  behind,  the  olfactory  foramina  and  nasal  slit  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
cribriform  plate,  and  the  suture  between  it  and  the  sphenoid  behind;  quite  pos- 
teriorly are  seen  the  Ephsnoidal  tnrbinated  procau,  the  orifice  of  the  sphenoidal 
sinns.  and  the  articulation  of  the  ala  of  the  vomer  with  the  under  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid. 


Fig.  104.— Coixmal  section  of  the  fate,  pasaing  through  the  tliird  niolur  tooth.     (Poirier  aod  Chatpy.) 

The  flwa  (Figs.  103  and  104)  is  flattened  from  before  liackward,  concave  from 
side  to  side,  and  wider  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity.  It  is  formed  in 
/nm/  by  the  palatal  process  of  the  maxilla;  behind,  by  the  palatal  process  of  the 
palate  bone.  Thb  surface  presents,  from  before  backward,  the  tatorlor  nasal 
■jane;  behind  this,  the  upper  oriBces  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal;  the  elevated 
crest  which  articulates  with  the  vomer;  and  behind,  the  suture  between  the  palate 
and  maxilla,  and  the  p08t«rior  nasal  spine. 

The  inner  or  medial  wall,  or  septum  (Figs.  104  and  100),  is  a  thin  vertical  partition 
which  separates  the  nasal  fossae  from  each  other.  It  is  formed,  in  front,  by  the 
crest  of  the  nasal  bones  and  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal;  in  the  middle,  by  the  per- 
pendicular plate  of  the  ethmoid ;  behind,  by  the  vomer  and  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid ; 
bdow,  by  the  crests  of  the  maxillie  and  palate  bones.  It  presents,  in  front,  a 
lai^,  triangular  notch,  which  receives  the  septal  cartilage  of  the  nose ;  and  behind, 
the  grooved  edge  of  the  vomer.  Its  surface  is  marked  by  numerous  canals  for 
vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  groove  for  the  nasopalatine  nerve,  and  is  traversed 
by  suture.s  connecting  the  bones  of  which  it  is  formed. 

The  outer  or  Uteral  wall  (Figs.  SI  and  104)  is  formed,  in  front,  by  the  nasal 
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process  of  the  maxilla  and  lacrimal  bones;  in  the  middle,  hy  the  ethmoid  and  inner 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  maxilla  and  turbinated  bone;  behind,  by  the  vertical 
plate  of  the  palate  bone;  and  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid.     Upon 


Fig.  105.— C-oroniil  n 
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this  outer  wall  are  two  marked  projections  of  bone  (Figs.  81  and  104).  One  is 
known  as  the  tarbinated  boiw  and  the  other  as  the  middle  torbinatad  process.  The 
Baperior  tmbiiuted  process  appears  as  a  less  distinct  bony  projection.  This  sur- 
face presents  three  irregular  longitudinal  passages,  termed  the  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior  meatuses  of  the  nose  (Figs.  104  and  105).  The  superior  mestns 
{meatus  nasi  awperior),  the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  each  nasal  fossa,  occupying  the  posterior  third  of  the  outer  wall.  It  is 
situated  between  the  superior  and  middle  turbinated  processes,  and  has  opening 
into  it  two  foramina,  the  sphenopalatine  foramen  at  the  back  of  its  outer  wall,  and 
the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  at  the  front  part  of  the  outer  wall.  The  sphenoidal 
sinus  opens  into  a  recess,  the  apbeno-ethmoidal  recess  (recessus  sphenoetkmoidalis), 
which  is  situated  above  and  behind  the  superior  turbinated  process.  The  middle 
meatns  {tneaiita  nasi  medius)  is  situated  external  to  the  middle  turbinated  process, 
and  above  the  turbinated  bone,  and  extends  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  turbinated 
to  the  sphenopalatine  foramen  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa.  Anteriorly 
it  terminates  in  a  depression,  the  atrium  of  the  nasal  meatus.  The  middle  meatus 
presents  in  front  the  orifice  of  the  infundibDhim  (infundibtdum  ethmoidals),  by 
which  the  middle  meatus  communicates  with  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  and 
through  these  with  the  frontal  sinuses.  The  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  also  open 
inio  this  meatus,  while  at  the  centre  of  the  outer  wall  is  the  orifice  of  the  maxillary 
antrum  which  varies  somewhat  as  to  its  exact  position  in  different  skulls.  The 
inferior  meatus,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  the  space  between  the  turbinated  bone 
and  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa.  It  extends  along  the  entire  length  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  nose,  is  broader  in  front  than  behind,  and  presents  anteriorly  the  lower 
inifice  of  the  canal  tor  the  nasal  duct. 

Developmest  of  the  SkuU. — Up  to  a  certain  ataze  the  development  of  the  skull  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  vertebral  column;  but  it  b  modified  later  in  associafion  with  the  expansion  of 
the  brain  vesicles,  (he  formation  of  the  or^ns  of  smell,  sight,  and  heariti^,  and  the  development 
of  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 

Tlie  notochord  extends  as  far  forward  in  the 
base  of  the  future  skull  as  the  anterior  end  of  the 
■nid-brain,  and  becomes  partly  surrounded  by 
mesoderm  (Fi^.  107).  The  posterior  part  of  this 
mesDdernial  investment  corresponds  with  the 
future  baaiocciput,  and  shows  a  subdivision  into 
four  smnenla,  which  are  separated  by  the  roots        if 

of  ihe  hypoglossal  nerve.     The  mesoderm  then  '  ordal 

extends  over  the  brain  vesicles,  and  thus  (he  entire  «?' 

brain  is  enclosed  by  a  mesodermal  Investment, 
which  is  termed  the  TTumbraTwus  prlmonlial  cra- 
nium. From  the  inner  hiyer  of  this  the  bones  of 
(he  skuU  and  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  de- 
veloped; from  the  outer  layer  the  muscles,  blood- 
vess^,  true  skin,  and  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the 
scalp.  In  the  shark  and  dog-fish  this  membran- 
ous cranium  undergoes  complete  chondrificalion, 
and   forms   the    cartilaginous  skull,  or  ckondro- 

odier   hand,  the  process    of   chondrification    is  ire,»u,H 

limited   to  the  base  of    the  skull— the  roof  and  f,^   I 07. —Sagittal  eection  of  pephalic  end  of 

sides  being   covered  in    by  membrane.     Thus,  notochord.     (Fumens). 

die  bones  of  the  base  of  the  skull  fire  preceded 

by  cartilage,  those  of  the  roof  and  sides  by  membrane.    The  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the 

skull  is  developed  around  the  notoehord,  and   exhibits   a   segmented   condition   analogous  to 

thai  of  the  vertebral  column,  while  the  anterior  part  arises  in  front  of  the  notochord  ana  shows 

no  regular  segmentation.    The  base  of  the  skull  may  therefore  be  divided  into  (a)  a  ehontal  or 

mrfrfrraf,  and  (fc)oprecAonii/ or  pr«ifr(e&roZ  portion. 

In  the  lower  vertebrates  two  pairs  of  cartilages  are  developed,  viz.,  a  pair  of  parachordal 
cartilages,  one  on  either  side  of  the  notochord;  an<l  a  pair  of  prechordal  cartdages,  the  tfabenibu 
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eranii,  in  front  oF  the  notochord  (Fig.  108).  The  paraehonial  nartilagei  (Fig,  109)  unite  to  form 
a  cartilaginous  plate,  from  which  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  oceipital  bone  and  the  basi- 
sphenoid  are  developed.  On  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  parachordal  cartilaBes  the  (rftc  or  auditorif 
vesicks  are  situated,  and  the  mesoderm  enclosing  them  is  aoon  converted  into  cartilage,  forming 


xtttuum  aroutut 

olfaelory  organ 

>lfaetoty  tanet 

■Eyeball 

•  PitttUatyfo*M 


J8. — Diusiaiiu  of  the  rnrtilnirinoua  eriuiiuni.     (Wiedereheim.) 


Fotta 


Fin,  109,— Model  of  the  i-hondrwrnnium  of  s  human  ernhiyo. 
ivpiwented.     (Fmm  Hertwtg'x  Handbuch  d«r 


(he  cartUaijinowi  ear  rapaules.  These  cartilaginous  ear  capsules,  which  are  of  an  oval  shape. 
Fuse  with  the  lateral  aspects  oF  the  l>asilar  plate,  and  from  them  arise  the  petromastoid  portions 
oF  the  temporal  bones.  The  Irabemlar  eranii  (Fig.  108)  are  two  curved  bars  oF  cartilage  which 
embrace  the  pituitary  Iwdy;  their  posterior  ends  soon  unite  with  ihe  ba^lar  plate,  while  their 
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anterior  ends  join  to  [orm  the  Hhnwidal  plaie,  whiph  extends  forward  between  the  forebrain  and 
the  olfactory^  pits.  Later,  the  trabeculie  meet  and  fuse  below  the  pituilan'  body,  forming  the 
floor  of  the  pituitary  fossa,  and  so  cutting  r^  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  from  the  stoma- 
todeum.  The  meaal  part  of  the  ethmoidal  plate  forms  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  parts  of  the 
tiasal  septum.  From  the  lateral  margiDs  of  the  trabeculae  cranii  three  processes  grow  out  on 
either  side.  The  anterior  forms  the  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid  and  the  alsT  cartilages  of  the 
nose;  the  middle  eives  rise  to  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  while  from  the  posterior  the  greater 
wiogand  external  pterygoid  plale  of  the  sphenoid  are  developed  (Figs.  109  and  110).  The  bones 
of  the  vault  are  of  membranous  formation,  and  are  termed  dermal  or  covering  bones.  They  are 
partly  developed  from  the  mesoderm  of  the  primordial  cranium,  and  partly  from  that  which  lies 
outside  the  entoderm  of  the  for^ut.  1'hey  comprise  the  upper  part  of  the  tabular  portion  of 
the  orcipital  (interparietal),  the  squamous  temporals  and  tympanic  plates,  the  panetals,  the 
frontal,  the  vomer,  tne  internal  pterygoid  plates,  and  the  bones  of  the  face.  Some  of  them  remain 
distinct  throughout  life(s.  g.,  parietalandfrontpl),  while  others  join  with  the  bonesofthechondro- 
cranium  (e.  g.,  interparietal,  squamous  temporals,  and  internal  pterygoid  plates). 

Oflic  foramen,         Ltmer  ruing  of  tpkeiund. 


Xa»ai 
Natal 


FtE.  110. — Tbe  aun«  model  u  shown  in  Fi^.  lOS  from  the  lefi  aid».     Certun  of  [h«  membraiia  bones  of  the 


Recent  obsen'ations  have  shown  that,  in  mammiils,  the  basicranial  cartilage,  both  in  the 
chordal  and  prechordal  regions  of  the  base  of  (he  skull,  is  developed  as  a  single  plate,  which 
extends  from  behind  forward.  In  man,  however,  its  posterior  part  shows  an  indication  of  its 
b«ng  developed  from  two  chondrifying  centres  which  fuse  rapidly  in  front  and  below.  The 
relation  of  this  cartilaginous  plate  to  the  notochord  differs  in  different  animals.  In  the  rat  embiyo 
it  lies  vcntrad  of  the  notochord  (Robinson) ;  in  the  sheep,  pig,  calf,  and  ferret  the  cranial  part  of 
the  nolmhord  is  enclosed  within  it;  in  man,  the  anterior  and  posterior  thirds  of  the  cartila^ 
surround  the  notochord,  but  its  middle  third  lies  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  notochord,  which  in 
this  region  is  placed  between  the  cartilage  and  the  wall  of  the  phar)'nx. 

Dinerencss  in  the  Skull  Dne  to  Age.— At  birth  the  skull  as  a  whole  is  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  but  its  facial  portion  is  small,  and  cquab  only  about 
one-eighth  of  the  bulk  of  the  cranium  as  compared  with  one-half  in  the  adult.  The  frontal  and 
parietal  eminences  are  prominent,  and  the  greatest  width  of  the  skull  is  at  the  level  of  the  latter; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  glal>ella,  superciliary  ridges,  and  mastoid  processes  are  not  develoi>ed. 
(>ssiGcatioD  of  the  skull  bones  is  not  completed,  and  many  of  them — e.  g.,  the  occipital, 
temporals,  sphenoid,  frontal,  and  mandible— consist  of  more  than  one  piece.  Unossified 
membranous  inlervais,  iemifd  fonianflles,  are  seen  at  the  angles  of  the  parietal  bones;  these 
fontanelles  are  six  in  number;  two,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  are  situated  in  the  middle 
line,  and  four,  two  on  each  side,  an  antero-lateral  and  a  poslero-lateral,  are  placed  on  either 

The  anterior  or  bregmaiic  fontanetle  (Fig.  Ill)  is  the  largest,  and  is  situated  at  the  iunction 
of  the  sagittal,  coronal,  and  intcrfrontal  sutures;  it  is  lozenge-shaped,  and  measures  aooul  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  its  antero-posterior  and  an  inch  in  its  transverse  diameter.  The  postfrior 
frmtanelle  is  triangular  in  form  and  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  sagittal  and  lambdoid  sutures. 
TTie  lateral  fonfanellfa  (F^.  1 12)  are  small,  irregular  in  shape,  and  correspond  respectively  with 
the  antero-inferior  and  postero-inferior  angles  of  the  parietal  bones.  An  additional  fontanelle 
1  in  the  sagittal  suture  at  the  region  of  the  obelion.     The  fontanelles  are  usually 
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closed  by  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  bones  which  surround  them,  but  sometimes  they  are 
the  sites  of  separate  ossific  centres  which  develop  into  Wormian  bones.  The  posterior  and 
lateral  fontaneUes  are  obliterated  within  a  month  or  two  after  birth,  but  the  anterior  is  not  com- 
pletely closed  until  the  first  half  of  the  second  year;  sometimes  it  remains  open  beyond  the  second 
year,  a  condition  which  is  usually  seen  in  rhachitis,  and  is  due  to  malnutrition.  A  knowledge  of 
the  shape  and  position  of  the  fontaneUes  is  of  service  to  the  accoucheur  in  enabling  him  to  deter- 
mine which  part  of  the  fetal  head  is  presenting  during  parturition. 

The  small  size  of  the  face  at  birth  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  rudimentary  condition  of  the 
jaws,  the  noneruption  of  the  teeth,  and  the  small  size  of  the  maxillary  air  sinuses  and  nasal 
cavities.  At  birth  the  nasal  cavities  He  almost  entirely  between  the  orbits,  and  the  lower  border 
of  the  anterior  nasal  aperture  is  only  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  orbital  floor.  With  the  erup- 
tion of  the  milk  teeth  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the  face  and  jaws,  and  these  changes  are  stUl 
more  marked  after  the  second  dentition. 


Fia.  111.— Skull  at  birth,  showing  the  anterior  Fig.  112.— The  lateral  fontaneUes. 

and  posterior  fontaneUes. 

The  skull  grows  rapidly  from  birth  to  the  seventh  year,  h^  which  time  the  foramen  magnum 
and  petrous  parts  of  the  temporals  have  reached  their  full  size  and  the  orbital  cavities  are  onlv 
a  little  smaller  than  those  of  tne  adult.  Growth  b  slow  from  the  seventh  year  until  the  approacK 
of  puberty,  when  a  second  period  of  activity  takes  place;  this  consists  of  an  increase  in  adl  direc- 
tions, but  it  is  especially  marked  in  the  frontal  and  facial  regions,  where  it  is  associated  with  the 
development  of  tne  air  sinuses. 

Obliteration  of  the  Sntures.. — Obliteration  of  the  sutures  of  the  vault  takes  place  as  age 
advances,  usually  beginning  during  the  fourth  decade  of  life  and  first  becoming  manifest  on  the 
inner  surface,  appearing  externally  about  ten  years  later;  the  posterior  part  of  tlae  sagittal  suture 
is  usually  the  first  to  become  obliterated,  next  the  coronal,  and  then  the  lambdoid.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  an  old  skull  is  the  marked  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  jaws  consequent  on 
the  loss  of  the  teeth  and  the  absorption  of  the  alveolar  processes,  thus  reducing  the  facial  height 
and  altering  the  mandibular  angles. 

Differences  in  the  Skull  Dne  to  Sex.— Until  the  age  of  pubertv  little  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  male  and  the  female  skull.  The  skull  of  an  adult  femafe  is,  as  a  rule,  lighter  and 
smaller.  While  the  cranial  capacity  of  white  males  averages  1560  c.c,  that  of  females  is  nearly 
200  c.c.  less.  The  female  skull  has  thinner  walls,  its  ridges  for  muscle  attachment  are  less 
strongly  marked,  the  superciliary  ridges,  glabella,  and  mastoid  processes  are  less  prominent,  and 
the  corresponding  air  sinuses  are  smaller.  The  upper  margin  of  the  orbit  is  sharper,  the  frontal 
and  parietal  eminences  are  more  prominent,  and  the  vault  is  somen^'hat  flattened  as  compared 
with  the  male  skull.  The  contour  of  the  face  is  more  rounded,  the  facial  bones  are  smoother, 
and  the  jaws  and  teeth  are  smaller. 

No  single  structural  characteristic,  however,  serves  to  determine  the  sex,  and  the  features 
enumerated  above  can  guide  in  the  examination  only  when  they  are  sufficiently  pronouncetl  to 
justify  a  probable  diagnosis.^ 

*  See  P.  J.  MSbius:  Ueber  die  Verschiedenheit  mannlicher  und  weiblicher  Schiidel.    Archiv  fiir  AnthropoloKie, 
1907,  N.  P.,  vol.  vi. 
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Supernumerary,  Wormian/  Sntoral,  or  Epactal  Bones  (Ossa  Triquetra). 

In  addition  to  the  constant  centres  of  ossification  «»f  the  skull,  additional  ones  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  the  course  of  the  sutures.  These  form  irregular,  isolated  bones,  interposed  between 
the  cranial  bones,  and  have  been  termed  Wormian  bones,  or  ossa  triquetra.  They  are  most 
frequently  found  in  the  course  of  the  lambdoid  suture,  but  occasionally  also  occupy  the  situation 
of  the  fontanelles,  especially  the  posterior  and,  more  rarely,  the  anterior.  Frequently  one  is 
found  between  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  and  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphe- 
noid, the  epipteric  bone,  or  the  pterion  ossicle  (Fig.  113).  They  have  a  great  tendency  to  be 
symmetricid  on  the  two  sides  of  the  skull,  and  they  vary  much  in  size,  being  in  some  cases  not 
larger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  confined  to  the  outer  table;  in  other  cases  so  large  that  one  pair  of 
th»e  bones  may  form  the  whole  of  the  occipital  bone  above  the  superior  curved  lines. 


F:o.  113.— Wormian  bones. 


Oraniology. 


Skulls  vary  in  shape  and  size,  and  the  term  cranwlogy  is  applied  to  the  comparative  study  of 
these  variations.  By  means  of  exact  measurements  and  their  correlation,  skims  may  be  classi- 
fied in  various  ways. 

I.  According  to  capacitv,  measured  by  means  of  shot,  mustard  seed,  etc. 

1.  Microcephalic,  with  a  capacity  of  less  than  1350  c.c.  {e.  g,,  Australians,  Andamanese). 

2.  Mesocepkalic,  with  a  capacity  of  from  1350  c.c.  to  1450  c.c.  (e.  gr.,  Negroes,  Chinese). 

3.  Megacephalic,  with  a  capacity  of  over  1450  c.c.  (e.  g.,  Europeans,  Japanese,  and  Eskimos), 
n. — ^To  facilitate  regional  description  and  to  compare  the  norms  of  one  skull  with  those  of 

another,  the  skull  is  placed  in  such  a  way  that  a  plane  passing  through  the  inferior  margin  of  the 
orbit  and  the  superior  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  shall  be  horizontal  (the  horizontal 
Kne  of  the  Frankfort  agreement).  Various  linear  and  arc  measurements  are  made  between 
definite  and  easily  localized  points  on  the  surface  of  the  skull,  and,  although  previously  described, 
are  here  tabulated  for  convenience  of  reference.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  those 
in  the  mesal  plane,  and  (2)  those  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  Points  in  the  Mesal  Plane  are: 

Menial  Paint, — The  most  prominent  point  of  the  chin. 

Alveolar  Pointy  orProsthion. — The  central  point  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  upper  alveolar 
arch. 

Sidmasal  Point. — The  middle  of  the  lower  border  of  the  anterior  nasal  aperture,  at  the  base  of 
the  nasal  spine. 

Ncuion, — ^The  central  point  of  the  frontonasal  suture. 

Glabella, — The  point  in  the  middle  line  at  the  level  of  the  superciliary  ridges. 

Ophryon. — The  point  in  the  middle  line  at  the  level  where  the  temporal  lines  most  nearly 
approach  each  other. 

Bregma, — ^The  meeting  point  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures. 

Obdion, — A  point  in  the  sagittal  suture  on  a  level  with  the  parietal  foramina. 

Lambda. — ^The  point  of  junction  of  the  sagittal  and  lambaoid  sutures. 


1  WonnitiB,  a  phsrsician  of  Copenhageni  is  said  to  have  given  the  first  detailed  description  of  these  bones. 

10 
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Occipital  Point. — The  point  in  the  middle  Hne  of  the  occipital  bone  farthest  from  the  glabella. 

Inion. — The  external  occipital  protuberance. 

Opisthixm, — ^The  mid-point  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnmn. 

BcLsion. — The  mid-point  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

The  Points  on  Either  Side  of  the  Mesal  Plane  are: 

Gonion, — The  outer  margin  of  the  angle  of  the  mandible. 

Dacryon, — The  point  of  union  of  the  antero-superior  angle  of  the  lacrimal  with  the  frontal 
bone  and  the  frontal  process  of  the  maxilla. 

Stephanion. — The  point  where  the  temporal  line  intersects  the  coronal  suture. 

Pierion. — ^The  point  w^here  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  joins  the  antero-inferior  angle 
of  the  parietal. 

A  uricular  Point. — The  centre  of  the  orifice  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

Asterion. — The  point  of  meeting  of  the  lambdoid,  masto-occipital,  and  mastoparietal  sutures. 


Fxo.  114.— Brachycephalic  cranium.     (Poirier 

and  Cbaipy.) 


Fio.  115. — Dolichocephalic  cranium    (Poirier 

and  Chazpy.) 


Fio.  116. — Brachycephalic  cranium.     (Poirier 

ancf  Charpy.) 


Fie.  117.— Dolichocephalic  cranium.     (Poirier 
and  Charpy.) 


The  horizonial  circumference  of  the  cranium  is  measured  in  a  plane  passing  through  the 
glabella  (Turner)  or  the  ophryon  (Flower)  in  front,  and  the  occipital  point  behind;  it  averages 
about  twenty  inches  (50  cm.)  in  the  female  and  twenty-one  inches  (52.5  cm.)  in  the  male. 

The  occipitofrontal  or  longitudinal  arc  is  measured  from  the  nasion  over  the  middle  line  of  the 
vertex  to  tne  opisthion;  while  the  basina^al  length  is  the  distance  between  the  basion  and  the 
nasion.  These  two  measurements,  plus  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
represent  the  vertical  circumference  of  the  cranium. 

The  length  is  measured  from  the  glabella  to  the  occipital  point,  while  the  breadth,  or  greatest 
transverse  diameter,  is  usually  found  near  the  external  auaitory  meatus.    The  proportion  of 

breadth  to  length .—     ,  -  -  is  termed  the  cephalic  index,  or  index  of  breadth. 
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The  height  is  usually  measured  from  the  basion  to  the  bregma,  and  the  proportion  of  height 

,        .    (height  X  100)  ^  .    ,       r  .^       .r 

lo  lengtn . — -tt- constitutes  the  verttcal  or  height  index. 

In  studying  the  face  the  principal  points  to  be  noticed  are  the  proportion  of  its  length  and 
breadth,  the  shape  of  the  orbits  and  of  the  anterior  nasal  aperture,  and  the  degree  of  projection 
of  the  jaws. 

The  length  of  the  face  may  be  measured  from  the  ophryon  or  nasion  to  the  chin,  or,  if  the  man- 
dible be  wanting,  to  the  alveolar  point;  while  its  toidth  is  represented  by  the  distance  beti^'een  the 
zygomatic  arches.  By  comparing  the  length  with  the  width  of  the  face,  skulls  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups — dolichofacicd,  or  leptoprosape  (long-faced),  and  brachyfacial,  or  chemoprosope 
(«hort-faced). 

The  orbital  index  signifies  the  proportion  which  the  orbital  height  bears  to  the  orbital  width, 
thus: 

orbital  height  X  100 

orbital  widthT 

The  Tuutal  index  expresses  the  proportion  which  the  width  of  the  anterior  nasal  aperture  bears 
to  the  height  of  the  nose,  the  latter  oeing  measured  from  the  nasion  to  the  lower  margin  of  the 
nasal  aperture,  thus: 

nasal  width  X  100 

nasal  height 

The  degree  of  projection  of  the  jaws  b  determined  by  the  gnathic  or  alveolar  index,  which 
represents  the  proportion  between  the  basialveolar  and  basinasal  lengths,  thus: 

basialveolar  length  X  100 
basinasal  length 

The  following  table,  modified  from  that  given  by  Duckworth,  illustrates  how  these  different 
indices  mav  be  utilized  in  the  classification  of  skulls. 


Index. 

Classification. 

Nomenclature. 

Examples. 

1.  Cephalic    . 

Below  75 

Between  75  and  80 

Above  80 

Dolichocephalic 

Mesaticepnalic 

Brachycephalic 

Microseme 

Mesoseme 

Megaseme 

Leptorhine 

Mesorhine 

Platyrhine 

Kaffirs  and  Native  Australians 
Europeans  and  Chinese 
Mongolians  and  Andamans 

2.  Orbital       .      .  \             Below  84 

Between  84  and  89 
Above  89 

Tasmanians  and  Native  Australians 

Europeans 

Chinese  and  Polynesians 

3.  Nasal  .      . 

a 

Below  48 

Between  48  and  53 

Above  53 

Europeans 

Chinese  and  Japanese 

Negroes  and  Native  Australians 

4.  Gnathic 

Below  98 

Between  98  and  103 

Above  103 

Orthognathous 

MesognathouB 

Prognathous 

Europeans 

Chinese  and  Japanese 

Native  Austrahans 

Suifaea  Form. — ^The  various  bony  prominences  or  landmarks  which  are  to  be  easily  felt  and 
recognized  in  the  head  and  face,  and  which  afford  the  means  of  mapping  out  the  important  struc- 
tures comprised  in  this  region,  are  as  follows: 


1.  Supraorbital  arch. 

2.  Internal  angular  process. 

3.  External  angular  process. 

4.  Zygomatic  arch. 
•5.  Mastoid  process. 

6.  External  occipital  protuberance. 

7.  Superior  curved  line  of  occipital  bone. 


8.  Parietal  eminences. 

9.  Temporal  ridge. 

10.  Frontal  eminences. 

11.  Superciliary  ridges. 

12.  Nasal  bones. 

13.  Lower  margin  of  orbit. 

14.  Mandible. 


n )  The  supraorbital  arches  are  to  be  felt  throughout  their  entire  extent,  covered  by  the  eye- 
brows.    They  form  the  upper  boundary  of  the  circumference  or  base  of  the  orbits,  and  separate 
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the  face  from  the  forehead.  They  are  strong  and  arched,  and  terminate  internally  on  each  side 
of  the  root  of  the  nose  in  the  internal  angular  process,  which  articulates  with  the  lacrimal  bone. 
Externally  they  terminate  in  the  external  angular  process,  which  articulates  with  the  malar  bone. 
This  arched  ridge  is  sharper  and  more  defined  in  its  outer  than  in  its  inner  half,  and  forms  an 
overhanging  process  which  protects  and  shields  the  lacrimal  gland.  It  thus  protects  the  eye  in 
its  most  exposed  situation  and  in  the  direction  from  which  blows  are  most  likely  to  descend.  The 
supraorbital  arch  varies  in  prominence  in  different  individuals.  It  is  more  marked  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female,  and  in  some  races  of  mankind  than  others.  In  the  less  ci\'ilized  races,  as  the 
forehead  recedes  backward,  the  supraorbital  arch  becomes  more  prominent,  and  approaches 
more  to  the  characters  of  the  monkey  tribe,  in  which  the  supraorbital  arches  are  very  largely  devel- 
oped, and  acquire  additional  prominence  from  the  oblique  direction  of  the  frontal  bone.  (2)  The 
internal  angxtlar  procesB  is  scarcely  to  be  felt.  Its  position  is  indicated  by  the  angle  formed 
by  the  supraorbital  arch  with  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla  and  the  lacrimal  bone  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  orbit.  Between  the  internal  angular  processes  of  the  two  sides  is  a  broad  surface 
which  assists  in  forming  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  immediately  above  this  a  broad,  smooth, 
somewhat  triangular  surface,  the  glabella,  situated  between  the  superciliary  ridges.  (3)  The 
external  angular  process  is  much  more  strongly  marked  than  the  internal,  and  is  plainly  to  be 
felt.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  or  confluence  of  the  supraorbital  and  temporal  ridges,  and, 
articulating  with  the  malar  bone,  it  serves  to  a  very  considerable  extent  to  support  the  bones  of 
the  face.  In  carnivorous  animals  the  external  anmilar  process  does  not  articulate  with  the  malar, 
and  therefore  this  lateral  support  to  the  bones  of  the  face  is  not  present.  (4)  The  sygomatic 
arch  is  plainly  to  be  felt  throughout  its  entire  length,  being  situated  almost  immediately  under 
the  skin.  It  is  formed  by  the  malar  bone  and  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  At 
its  anterior  extremity,  where  it  is  formed  by  the  malar  bone,  it  is  broad  and  forms  the  prominence 
of  the  cheek;  the  posterior  part  is  narrower,  and  terminates  just  in  front  and  a  little  above  the 
tragus  of  the  external  ear.  The  lower  border  is  more  plainlv  to  be  felt  than  the  upper,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dense  temporal  fascia  being  attached  to  the  latter,  which  somewhat  obscures  its 
outline.  Its  shape  differs  very  much  in  individuals  and  in  different  races  of  mankind.  In  the 
skulls  of  savages — ^as,  for  instance,  in  the  skull  of  the  negro  of  the  Guinea  Coast — the  malar  bones 
project  forward  and  not  outward,  and  the  zygoma  at  its  posterior  extremity  extends  farther 
outward  before  it  is  twisted  on  itself  to  be  prolonged  forward.  This  makes  the  zygomatic  arch 
stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  affords  greater  space  for  the  Temporal  muscle.  In  skulls  which 
have  a  more  pyramidal  shape,  as  in  the  Eskimos  or  Greenlanders,  the  malar  bones  do  not  pro- 
ject forward  and  downward  under  the  eyes,  as  in  the  preceding  form,  but  take  a  direction  out- 
ward, forming  with  the  zygoma  a  large,  rounded  s^iseep  or  segment  of  a  circle.  Thus  it  happens 
that  if  two  lines  are  drawn  from  the  zygomatic  arches,  touching  the  temporal  ridges,  they  meet 
above  the  top  of  the  head,  instead  of  being  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  the  European  skull,  in 
which  the  zygomatic  arches  are  not  nearly  so  prominent.  This  gives  to  the  face  a  more  or  less 
oval  type.  (5)  Behind  the  ear  is  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  plainly  to  be  felt, 
and  terminating  below  in  a  nipple-shaped  process.  Its  anterior  border  can  be  traced  immediately 
behind  the  concha,  and  its  apex  is  on  about  a  level  with  the  lobule  of  the  ear.  It  is  rudimentary 
in  infancy,  but  gradually  develops  in  childhood,  and  is  more  marked  in  the  negro  than  in  the 
European.  (6)  The  external  occipital  protuberance  (inion)  is  always  plainly  to  be  felt  just 
at  the  level  where  the  skin  of  the  neck  joins  that  of  the  head.  At  this  point  the  skull  is  thick  for 
the  purposes  of  safety,  while  radiating  from  it  are  numerous  curved  arches  or  buttresses  of  bone 
which  give  to  this  portion  of  the  skull  further  security.  (7)  Running  outward  on  either  side  from 
the  external  occipital  protuberance  is  an  arched  ridge  of  bone,  whicn  can  be  more  or  less  plainly 
perceived.  This  is  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  gives  attachment  to 
some  of  the  muscles  which  keep  the  head  erect  on  the  vertebral  column;  accordingly,  we  find  it 
more  developed  in  the  negro  tribes,  in  whom  the  jaws  are  much  more  massive,  and  therefore 
require  stronger  muscles  to  prevent  their  extra  weight  carr}'ing  the  head  forward.  Below  this 
line  the  surface  of  bone  at  the  back  of  the  head  is  obscured  by  the  overlying  muscles.  Above  it 
the  vault  of  the  cranium  is  thinly  covered  with  soft  structures,  so  that  the  form  of  this  part  of  the 
head  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  occipital,  the  parietal,  and  the  frontal 
bones  themselves;  and  in  bald  persons,  even  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  bones,  especially  the 
junction  of  the  occipital  and  parietal  at  the  lambdoid  suture,  may  be  defined  as  a  slight  depression 
caused  by  the  thickening  of  the  borders  of  the  bones  in  this  situation.  (8)  In  the  line  of  the 
greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the  head,  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  are  generally  to  be  found 
the  parietal  eminences,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  though  sometimes  these  eminences 
are  not  situated  at  the  point  of  the  greatest  transverse  diameter,  which  is  at  some  other  prominent 
part  of  the  parietal  region.  They  denote  the  point  where  ossification  of  the  parietal  bone  began. 
They  are  much  more  prominent  and  well  marked  in  early  life,  in  consequence  of  the  sharper 
curve  of  the  bone  at  this  period,  so  that  it  describes  the  segment  of  a  smaller  circle.  Later  in  life, 
as  the  bone  grows,  the  cur\'e  spreads  out  and  forms  the  segment  of  a  larger  circle,  so  that  the 
eminence  becomes  less  distinguishable.  In  consequence  of  this  sharp  cun^e  of  the  bone  in  early 
life,  the  whole  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  has  a  squarer  shape  than  it  has  in  later  life,  and  this  appear- 
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ance  may  persist  in  those  suffering  from  rhachitis.  The  eminence  is  more  apparent  in  the  negro's 
skull  than  in  that  of  the  European.  This  is  due  to  greater  flattening  of  the  temporal  fossa  in  the 
former  skull  to  accommodate  the  larger  Tempord  muscle  which  exists  in  these  races.  The 
parietal  eminence  is  particularly  exposed  to  injury  from  blows  or  falls  on  the  head,  but  fracture 
is  to  a  certain  extent  prevented  by  the  shape  of  the  bone,  which  forms  an  arch,  so  that  the  force 
of  the  blow  is  diffusea  over  the  bone  in  every  direction.  (9)  At  the  side  of  the  head  may  be  felt 
the  temporal  ridge.  Commencing  at  the  external  angular  process,  it  may  be  felt  as  a  curved 
ridge,  passing  upward  and  then  curving  backward,  on  the  frontal  bone,  separating  the  forehead 
from  the  temporal  fossa.  It  may  then  be  traced  passing  backward  in  a  curved  direction,  over 
the  parietal  Ixjne,  and,  though  less  marked,  still  generalfy  to  be  recognized.  Finally,  the  ridge 
curves  dow^nward,  and  terminates  in  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma,  which  separates  the 
squamous  from  the  subcutaneous  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  (10)  The  frontal 
eminences  vary  a  good  deal  in  different  individuals,  being  considerably  more  prominent  in  some 
than  in  others,  and  they  are  often  not  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  the  one  being 
much  more  pronounced  than  the  other.  This  is  often  especially  noticeable  in  the  skull  of  the 
voung  child  or  infant,  and  becomes  less  marked  as  age  advances.  The  prominence  of  the 
frontal  eminences  depends  more  upon  the  general  shape  of  the  whole  bone  than  upon  the  size ' 
of  the  protuberances  themselves.  As  the  skull  is  more  highly  developed  in  consequence  of  in- 
cpeasea  intellectual  capacity,  so  the  frontal  bone  becomes  more  upright  and  the  frontal  eminences 
stand  out  in  bolder  relief.  Thus  they  may  be  considered  as  affording,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
indication  of  the  development  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  beneath,  and  of  the  mental 
powers  of  the  individual.  They  are  not  so  much  exposed  to  injury  as  the  parietal  eminences. 
In  fails  forward  the  upper  extremities  are  involuntarily  thrown  out,  and  break  the  force  of  the 
fall,  and  thus  shield  the  frontal  bone  from  injury.  (11)  Below  the  frontal  eminences  on  the  fore- 
head are  the  superciliary  ridges,  which  denote  the  position  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  sinuses  in  different  individuals,  being,  as  a  rule,  small  in  the  female, 
absent  in  children,  and  sometimes  unusually  prominent  in  the  male,  when  the  frontal  sinuses  are 
largely  developed.  They  commence  on  either  side  of  the  glabella,  and  at  first  present  a  rounded 
form,  which  gradually  fades  away  at  their  outer  ends.  (12)  The  nasal  bones  form  the  promi- 
nence of  the  nose.  They  vary  much  in  size  and  shape,  and  to  them  are  due  the  variations  in 
contour  of  this  organ  and  much  of  the  character  of  the  face.  Thus,  in  the  Mongolian  or  Ethio- 
pian they  are  flat,  broad,  and  thick  at  their  base,  giving  to  these  races  the  flattened  nose  by  which 
they  are  characterized,  and  differing  very  decidedly  from  the  Caucasian,  in  whom  the  nose,  owing 
to  the  shape  of  the  nasal  bones,  is  narrow,  elevated  at  the  bridge,  and  elongated  downward. 
Below,  the  nasal  bones  are  thin  and  connected  with  the  cartilages  of  the  nose,  and  the  angle  or 
arch  formed  by  their  union  serves  to  throw  out  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  is  much  more  marked 
in  some  individuals  than  others.  (13)  The  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  formed  by  the  maxilla 
and  the  malar  bone,  is  plainly  to  be  felt  throughout  its  entire  length.  It  is  continuous  inter- 
nally with  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla,  which  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the  orbit.  At  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  with  the  nasal  process  is  to  be  felt  a  little  tubercle 
of  bone,  which  can  be  plainly  perceived  by  running  the  finger  along  the  bone  in  this  situation. 
This  tubercle  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  position  of  the  lacrimal  sac,  which  is  situated  above  and 
behind  it.  (14)  The  outline  of  the  mandible  may  be  felt  throughout  its  entire  length.  Just  in 
front  of  the  tragus  of  the  external  ear,  and  below  the  zygomatic  arch,  the  condyle  can  be  made 
out.  When  the  mouth  is  opened  this  prominence  of  bone  can  be  perceived  advancing  out  of  the 
glenoid  fossa  on  to  the  eminentia  articularis,  and  receding  agam  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 
From  the  condyle  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  can  be  felt  extending  down  to  the  angle. 
A  line  drawn  from  the  condyle  to  the  angle  would  indicate  the  exact  position  of  this  border.  From 
the  angle  to  the  symphysis  of  the  chin  the  lower,  rounded  border  of  the  body  of  the  bone  may  be 
plainly  felt.  At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  tw^o  halves  of  the  bone  is  a  well-marked  triangular 
eminence,  the  mental  process,  which  forms  the  prominence  of  the  chin. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  thickness  of  the  skull  varies  greatly  in  different  regions  of  the  same 
skull  and  in  different  individuals.  The  average  thickness  of  the  skullcap  is  about  one-fifth 
of  an  inch  (5  mm.).  The  thickest  portions  are  the  occipital  protuberance,  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  frontal  bone,  and  the  mastoid  process.  The  thinnest  portions  are  the  occipital  foss«e,  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  over  certain  sinuses  and  arteries.  An  arrest  in  the 
ossifying  process  may  give  rise  to  deficiencies  or  gaps,  or  to  fissures,  which  are  of  importance  in 
a  medicolegal  point  of  view,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  fractures.  The  fissures  gener- 
ally extend  from  the  margin  toward  the  centre  of  the  bone,  but  gaps  may  be  found  in  the  middle 
as  well  as  at  the  edges.    In  course  of  time  they  may  become  covered  with  a  thin  lamina  of  bone. 

Occasionally  a  protrusion  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  may  take  place  through  one  of  these 
^ps  in  an  imperfectly  developed  skull.  When  the  protrusion  consists  of  membranes  only,  and 
is  filled  with  cerebrospinal  fluid,  it  is  called  a  meningocele;  when  the  protrusion  consists  of 
brain  as  well  a^  membranes,  it  is  termed  an  encephalocele;  and  when  the  protruded  brain  is  a 
prolongation  from  one  of  the  ventricles,  and  is  distended  by  a  collection  of  fluid  from  an  accu- 
mulation in  the  ventricle,  it  is  termed  a  hydrencephalocele.    This  latter  condition  is  some- 
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times  found  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  where  a  protrusion  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle 
takes  place  through  a  deficiency  of  the  frontonasal  suture.  These  malformations  are  usually 
found  m  the  middle  Une,  and  most  frequently  at  the  back  of  the  head,  the  protrusion  taking  place 
through  the  fissures  which  separate  the  four  centres  of  ossification  from  which  the  tabular  portion 
of  the  occipital  bone  is  originally  developed  (see  page  73).  They  most  frequently  occur  tnrou^h 
the  upper  part  of  the  vertical  fissure,  which  is  the  h^t  to  ossify,  but  not  uncommonly  through  the 
lower  part,  when  the  foramen  magnum  may  be  incomplete.  More  rarely  these  protrusions  have 
been  met  with  in  other  situations  than  those  above  mentioned,  both  through  normal  fissures,  as 
the  sagittal,  lambdoid,  and  other  sutures,  and  also  through  abnormal  gaps  and  deficiencies  at 
the  sides,  and  even  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Force  may  be  responsible  in  a  young  person  for 
separating  a  suture.  This  accident,  seldom  met  with  even  in  the  young,  is  only  occasionally 
encountered  in  older  persons. 

Fractures  of  the  skull  mav  be  divided  into  those  of  the  vault  and  those  of  the  base.  Frac- 
tures of  the  vault  are  usualKr  produced  by  direct  violence.  This  portion  of  the  skull  varies  in 
thickness  and  strength  in  dinerent  individuals,  but,  as  a  rule,  is  sumciently  strong  to  resist  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  violence  without  being  fractured.  This  is  due  to  several  causes — the 
rounded  shape  of  the  head  and  its  construction  of  a  number  of  secondary  elastic  arches,  each 
made  up  of  a  single  bone;  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  a  number  of  bones,  united  at  all  events  in 
early  life  by  a  sutural  ligament,  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  buffer  and  interrupts  the  continuity  of 
any  violence  applied  to  the  skull;  the  presence  of  arches  or  ridges,  both  on  tne  inside  and  outside 
of  the  skull,  which  materially  strengthen  it;  and  the  mobility  of  the  head  upon  the  vertebral 
column,  which  further  enables  it  to  withstand  violence.  The  elasticity  of  the  Dones  of  the  head 
is  especially  marked  in  the  skull  of  the  child,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  wide  separation  of 
the  individual  bones  from  each  other,  and  the  interposition  between  them  of  other  and  softer 
structures  render  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  head  a  very  uncommon  event  in  infants  and  quite 
young  children;  as  age  advances  and  the  bones  become  joined,  fracture  is  more  common,  though 
still  less  liable  to  occur  than  in  the  adult.  Fractures  of  the  vault  may,  and  generally  do,  involve 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone;  but  sometimes  one  table  may  be  fractured  without  any  corre- 
sponding injury  to  the  other.  Thus,  the  outer  table  of  the  skull  may  be  splintered  and  driven  into 
the  diploe,  or  in  the  frontal  or  mastoid  regions  into  the  frontal  or  mastoid  cells,  without  any  injur}' 
to  the  internal  table.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  internal  table  has  been  fractured,  and  jx)r- 
tions  of  it  depressed  and  driven  inward,  without  any  fracture  of  the  outer  table.  As  a  rule,  in 
fractures  of  the  skull  the  inner  table  is  more  splintered  and  comminuted  than  the  outer,  and 
this  is  due  to  several  causes.  It  is  thinner  and  more  brittle;  the  force  of  the  violence  as  it  passes 
inward  becomes  broken  up,  and  is  more  diffused  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  inner  table;  the 
bone,  being  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  bends  as  a  whole  and  spreads  out,  and  thus  presses  the  par- 
ticles together  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  arch — t.  e.,  the  outer  table — ^and  forces  them  asunder 
on  the  concave  surface  or  inn^  table;  and  lasdy,  there  is  nothing  firm  under  the  inner  table  to 
support  it  and  oppose  the  force.  Fractures  of  the  vault  may  be  simple  fissures  or  starred  and 
comminuted  fractures^  and  these  may  he  depressed  or  elevated.  These  latter  cases  of  fracture 
with  elevation  of  the  fractured  ]x>rtion  are  uncommon,  and  can  only  be  produced  bv  direct 
wound.  In  comminuted  fracture  a  portion  of  the  skull  is  broken  into  several  pieces,  tlie  lines 
of  fracture  radiating  from  a  centre  where  the  chief  impact  of  the  blow  was  felt;  if  depressed,  a 
fissure  circumscribes  the  radiating  line,  enclosing  a  portion  of  skull.  If  this  area  is  circular,  it 
is  termed  a  pond  fracture,  and  would  in  all  probability  have  been  caused  by  a  round  instru- 
ment, as  a  blackjack  or  hammer;  if  elliptical  in  shape,  it  is  termed  a  flatter  fracture,  and 
would  owe  its  shape  to  the  instriunent  which  had  produced  it,  as  a  poker.  A  fracture  may  take 
place  along  the  line  of  an  ossified  or  partly  ossified  suture.  ^Vhen  a  surgeon  explores  the  vault 
of  the  skull  through  a  wound  he  must  not  mistake  a  Wormian  bone  for  a  fragment  produced  hy 
a  fracture.  A  Wormian  bone  which  may  lead  to  mistake  is  encountered  at  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  Wormian  bones  are  most  frequently  found  along  the  lambdoid 
suture. 

Fractures  of  the  base  are  most  frequently  produced  by  the  extension  of  a  fissure  from  the 
vault,  as  in  falls  on  the  head,  where  the  fissure  starts  from  the  part  of  the  vault  which  first  struck 
the  ground.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  caused  by  direct  \iolence,  when  foreign  bodies  have 
been  forced  through  the  thin  roof  of  the  orbit,  through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  from 
being  thrust  up  the  nose,  or  through  the  roof  of  the  pharynx.  Other  cases  of  fracture  of  the  base 
occur  from  indirect  violence,  as  in  fracture  of  the  occipital  bone  from  impaction  of  the  spinal 
column  against  its  condyles  in  falls  on  the  buttocks,  knees,  or  feet,  or  in  cases  where  the  glenoid 
cavity  has  been  fractured  by  the  violent  impact  of  the  condyle  of  the  mandible  against  it  from 
blows  on  the  chin. 

The  most  common  place  for  fracture  of  the  base  to  occur  is  through  the  middle  fossa,  and 
here  the  fissure  usually  takes  a  fairlv  definite  course.  Starting  from  the  point  struck,  which  is 
generally  somewhere  in  the  neighbortiood  of  the  |>arietal  eminence,  it  runs  downward  through  the 
parietal  l>one  and  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  across  the  petrous  {)ortion  of 
this  bone,  frequently  traversing  and  implicating  the  internal  auditor}^  meatus,  to  the  middle 
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lacerated  foramen.  From  tbb  it  may  pass  across  the  body  of  ihe  sphenoid,  through  the  piiuitary 
fossa  to  die  middle  lacerated  foramen  of  the  other  side,  and  may  indeed  travel  round  the  whole 
cranitua,  so  as  completely-  to  separate  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  part.  The  course  of  the 
fracture  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  explains  the  symptoms  to  which  fracture  in  ibis  re^on  may 
give  rise;  thus,  if  the  fisaure  pass  across  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  injury  to  the  facial  und 
auditory  nerves  may  result,  with  consequent  facia!  paralysis  and  deafness;  or  the  tubular  pro- 
longation of  die  arachnoid  around  these  nerves  in  tiie  meatus  may  be  tcwn,  and  thus  permit  of 
the  escape  of  the  cerebrospinal  Suid  should  there  be  a.  communication  between  the  internal  ear 
•nd  the  typanimi  and  the  membrana  lympani  be  ruptured,  as  is  frequently  the  case;  again,  if 
the  fissure  passes  across  the  pituitary  fossa  and  the  mucoperiosleum  covering  the  under  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  is  torn,  blood  will  find  its  way  into  the  pharynx  and  be  swallowed, 
and  after  a  time  vomiting  of  blood  will  result.  Fractures  of  the  anterior  fossa,  involving  the  bones 
forming  the  roof  of  the  orbit  and  nasal  fossa,  arc  generally  the  results  of  blows  on  the  forehead; 
but  fracture  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  may  be  a  complication  of  fracture  of  the  nasal 
bone.  When  the  fracture  implicates  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  the  blood  finds  its  way  into  this  cavity, 
and,  travelling  forward,  appears  as  a  subconjunctival  ecchymosis.  Subconjunctival  ecchymosia 
can  also  be  caused  by  fracture  of  the  malar  bone.  If  the  roof  of  the  nasal  fossa  be  fractured, 
the  blood  escapes  from  the  nose.  In  rare  cases  there  may  be  also  escape  of  cerebrospinal  fluid 
from  the  nose  where  the  dura  and  arachnoid  have  been  torn.  In  fractures  of  the  posterior  fossa 
extravasation  of  blood  takes  place  beneath  the  deep  fascia,  and  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  soon 
observed  in  the  course  of  the  posterior  aurifuiar  artery,  the  discoloration  first  appearing  in  the 
skin  over  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  (Battle's  llgn).  Some  of  the 
blood  which  was  extravasated  beneath  the  deep  fascia  approaches  the  surface  through  the  open- 
ings in  [he  deep  fascia  for  the.passage  of  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  bones  of  the  skull  are  frequently  the  seat  of  nodes,  and  not  uncommonly  necrosis  results 
from  this  cause,  also  from  injury.  Necrosis  may  involve  the  entire  thickness  of  the  skull,  but 
is  usually  confined  to  the  external  table.  Necrosis  of  the  internal  table  alone  Ls  rarely  met  with. 
The  bones  of  the  skull  are  also  sometimes  the  seat  of  sarcomalous  tunwrt. 

TTie  skull  in  rkachilis  is  peculiar — the  forehead  is  high,  square,  and  projecting^nd  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  slcull  is  lone  in  relation  to  the  transverse  diameter.  The  bones  of  the 
face  are  smalt  and  ill-developed,  and  this 
gives  the  ajipearance  of  a  larger  head 
than  actually  exbts.  The  bones  of  the 
head  are  often  thick,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sutures,  and  the 
anterior  fontanelle  is  late  in  closing;, 
sometimes  remaining  unclosed  until  the 
fourthyear.  ThecondilionofcianiotabeB 
has  by  some  been  also  believed  lobe  the 
result  of  rhachitis,  by  others  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  inherited  syphilis.  In  all  prob- 
alHlitr  it  is  due  to  both.  In  these  cases 
the  hoDe  undeigoes  atrophic  changes  in 
patches,  so  that  it  becomes  greatly  thinned 
in  places,  generally  where  there  is  pres- 
sure, as  from  the  pillow  or  nurse's  arm. 
It  b,  therefore,  usually  met  with  in  the 
parietal  bone  and  vertical  plate  of  the 
occipital  bone. 

In  con<7^nLfa/^pAiVu  deposits  of  porous 
bone  are  often  found  at  the  angles  of  the 
parietal    bones   and    two    halves  of    (he 

frontal    bone  which    bound   the    anterior  Fia.  lis. — DiviaionofthemMtoid  proofsi  into  fourequal 

fontanelle.     These  depoats  are  separated      Jha'i.sBttSd'Inttum! '  inio'S«'^  up^V''pMterior''quSd^aiit 
bv  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures,  and      renchM  the  Inl^rsl  sinm;  the  lower  nnterior  quadrant  inM 
give  to  the  skull  die  appearance  of  a  hot     "td?i.n^™^h«"■SI^oid^X"'ll'd«p"op!B^in^^^ 
cross  bun.      They  are  known  as  Parrot's      i!e»ending  limb  ol  the  loteral  Binus.     {A.  K.  SWrniill.) 
nodes,  and  such  a  skull  has  received  the 

Dame  of  natifonn,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  buttocks.  The  celU  of  the  mastoid  are 
sometimes  the  seat  of  suppuration  as  the  result  of  infection  extending  backward  from  the 
tympanic  cavity.  In  such  cases  the  antrum  of  the  mastoid  must  be  opened  in  order  that  the 
pus  escape.  Thb  is  done  by  applying  the  (jouge  between  the  posterior  wall  of  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus  and  the  posterior  root  of  ihe  zygoma,  litis  space  is  called  the  suprameaial  triangle  of 
ilat-Eican. 

In  connection  with  the  bones  of  the  face  a  common  malformation  is  cl«tt  pftlata,  owing  to 
the  nonunion  of  the  palatal  processes  of  the  maxillary  or  preoral  arch.    This  cleft  may  involve 
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the  whole  or  only  a  portion  of  the  hard  palate,  and  usually  involves  the  soft  palate  also.  The 
cleft  is  in  the  middle  line,  except  it  involves  the  alveolus  in  front,  when  it  follows  the  suture 
between  the  main  portion  of  the  bone  and  the  premaxillary  bone.  Sometimes  the  cleft  runs 
on  either  side  of  the  premaxillary  bone,  so  that  this  bone  is  quite  isolated  from  the  maxillary 
bones  and  hangs  from  the  end  of  the  vomer.  In  such  a  case  the  premaxillary  bone  usually 
contains  the  germs  of  the  central  incisors  onlv.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  premaxillary  bone 
and  the  great  gap  in  the  lip  is  in  the  median  hne.  Cleft  palate  (page  106)  is  usually  associated 
with  harelip,  which,  when  single,  is  almost  always  on  one  side,  corresponding  to  the  position 
of  the  suture  between  the  lateral  incisor  and  camne  tooth.  Some  few  cases  of  median  harelip 
have  been  described.    In  double  harelip  there  is  a  cleft  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line. 

The  outlines  and  the  height  of  the  arch  of  the  palate  vary  eready  in  different  persons.  A 
narrow  palate  with  a  high  arch  is  common  in  idiots  and  certain  degenerates. 

The  bones  of  the  face  are  sometimes  fractured  as  the  result  of  direct  violence.  The  two 
most  commonly  broken  are  the  nasal  bone  and  the  mandible,  and  of  these,  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
most  frequently  fractured  of  all  the  bones  of  the  face.  Fracture  of  the  nasal  bone  is  for  the  most 
part  transverse,  and  takes  place  about  half  an  inch  from  the  free  margin.  The  broken  portion 
may  be  displaced  backward  or  more  generally  to  one  side  by  the  force  which  produced  the  lesion, 
as  there  are  no  muscles  here  which  can  cause  displacement.  The  malar  bone  is  probably  never 
broken  alone;  that  is  to  sav,  unconnected  with  a  fracture  of  the  other  bones  of  the  face.  The 
zygomatic  arch  is  occasionally  fractured,  and  when  this  occurs  from  direct  violence,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  fragments  may  be  displaced  inward.  This  lesion  is  often  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty«  or  even  inability  to  open  and  shut  the  mouth,  and  this  has  been  stated  to  be  due  to  the 
depressed  fragments  perforating  the  temporal  muscle,  but  would  appear  rather  to  be  caused  by 
the  injury  done  to  the  bony  origin  of  the  Masseter  muscle.  Fractures  of  the  maxilla  may  vary 
much  in  degree,  from  the  chipping  off  of  a  portion  of  the  alveolar  arch,  a  frequent  accident  when 
the  "old  key"  instrument  was  used  for  the  extraction  of  teeth,  to  an  extensive  comminution  of 
the  whole  bone  from  severe  violence,  as  the  kick  of  a  horse.  Tlie  most  common  situation  for 
a  fracture  of  the  mandiUc  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  canine  tooth,  as  at  this'  spot  the  jaw  is 
weakened  by  the  deep  socket  for  the  fang  of  this  tooth;  it  is  next  most  frequently  fractured  at  the 
angle;  then  at  the  symphysis,  and  finally  the  neck  of  the  condyle  or  the  coronoid  process  may  be 
broken.  Occasionally  a  double  fracture  may  occur,  one  in  either  half  of  the  bone.  The  frac- 
tures are  usually  compound,  from  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  gums.  The 
displacement  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  same  violence  as  produced  the  injury,  but  may  be  further 
increased  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  passing  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  symphysis  to  the 
hyoid  bone. 

The  maxilla  and  mandible  are  both  of  them  frequently  the  seat  of  necrosis,  though  the  disease 
affects  the  latter  much  more  frequently  than  the  former.  It  may  be  the  result  of  periostitis, 
from  tooth  irritation,  injury,  or  the  action  of  some  specific  poison,  as  syphilis,  or  from  salivation 
by  mercury;  it  not  infrequently  occurs  in  children  after  attacks  of  the  exanthematous  fevers,  and 
a  special  form  occurs  from  the  action  of  the  fumes  of  phosphorus  in  persons  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches. 

Tumors  attack  the  jaw  bones  not  infrequently,  and  these  may  be  either  innocent  or  malig- 
nant ;  in  the  upper  jaw  cysts  may  occur  in  the  antrum,  constituting  the  so-called  dropsy  of  the 
antrum;  or,  again,  cysts  may  form  in  either  jaw  in  connection  with  the  teeth — either  cysts  con- 
nected with  the  roots  of  fully  developed  teeth,  the  "dental  cyst;"  or  cysts  connected  witli  imper- 
fectly developed  teeth,  the  "dentigerous  cyst."  Solid  innocent  tumors  include  the  fibroma, 
the  chondroma,  and  the  osteoma.  Of  malignant  tumors  there  are  the  endotheliomata,  the 
sarcomata,  and  the  epitheliomata.  The  sarcomata  are  of  various  kinds,  the  spindle-celled, 
the  round-celled,  which  are  of  a  very  malignant  character,  and  the  myeloid  sarcomata,  prin- 
cipally affecting  the  alveolar  margin  of  the  bone.  Of  the  epitheliomata  we  find  the  squamous 
variety  spreading  to  the  bone  from  the  palate  or  gum,  and  the  cylindrical  epithelioma  origi- 
nating in  the  antrum  or  nasal  fossae. 

Both  mandible  and  maxilla  occasionally  require  excision  for  tumors  and  in  some  other  condi- 
tions. The  maxilla  is  removed  by  an  incision  from  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  along  the  side 
of  the  nose,  around  the  ala,  and  down  the  middle  line  of  the  upper  lip.  A  second  incision  is 
carried  outward  from  the  inner  canthus  of  the  line  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  as  far  as 
the  prominence  of  the  malar  bone.  The  flap  thus  formed  is  reflected  outward  and  the  surface  of 
the  bone  exposed,  and  the  central  incisor  of  the  diseased  side  is  removed.  The  connections 
of  the  bone  to  the  other  bones  of  the  face  are  then  divided  with  a  narrow  saw  and  bone-cutting 
forceps.  They  are  (1 )  the  junction  with  the  malar  bone,  passing  into  the  sphenomaxillary  fissure; 
(2)  the  nasal  process;  a  small  portion  of  its  upper  extremity,  connected  with  the  nasal  bone  in 
front,  the  lacrimal  bone  behind,  and  the  frontal  bone  above,  being  left;  (3)  the  connection  with 
the  bone  on  the  opposite  side  and  the  palate  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  bone  is  now  firmly 
grasped  with  lion-jaw  forceps,  and  bv  means  of  a  rocking  movement  upward  and  downward  the 
remaining  attachments  of  the  orbital  plate  with  the  ethmoid  and  the  back  of  the  bone  with  the 
palate,  broken  through.    The  soft  palate  is  first  separated  from  the  hard  with  a  scalpel,  and  is  not 
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mno\-ed.  Occasionally  in  removing  the  maxilla  it  will  be  found  that  the  orbital  plate  can  be 
spared,  and  this  should  always  be  done  if  possible.  A  horizontal  saw-cut  is  lo  he  made  just 
t^k>w  the  intraorbital  foramen  and  the  bone  cut  through  with  a  chisel  and  mallet.  Lockwood 
has  pointed  out  that  In  removing  the  maxilla  the  surgeon  must  be  careful  in  dividing  the  nasal 
process  of  the  maxilla  to  preserve  the  internal  orbital  or  palpebral  ligament  (Tendo  oculi), 
because  tlus  ligament  arises  from  the  palpebral  fascia,  and  if  it  is  interfered  with  the  eye  will 
inevitably  diop  downward.  Removal  of  one-half  of  the  mandible  is  sometimes  required.  If 
possible,  the  section  of  the  bone  should  be  made  to  one  side  of  the  symphysis,  so  as  to  save  the 
genial  tubercles  and  the  origin  of  the  (Seniohyoglossus  muscle,  as  otherwise  the  tongue  lends  to 
fall  backward  and  may  produce  suffocation.  Having  extracted  the  central  or  preferably  the 
lateral  incisor  tooth,  a  vertical  Incision  is  made  down  to  the  bone,  commencing  at  the  free  margin 
of  the  lip,  and  carried  to  the  lower  borda*  of  the  bone;  it  is  then  carried  along  its  lower  border  to 
the  angle  and  up  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ramus  to  a  level  with  the  lobule  of  the  ear.  The  flap 
thus  formed  is  raised  by  separating  all  the  structures  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone. 
The  jaw  b  now  sawed  through  at  the  point  where  the  tooth  has  been  extracted,  and  the  knife 
passed  along  the  Inner  side  of  the  mandible,  separating  the  structures  attached  lo  this  surface. 
The  maDdible  is  then  grasped  by  the  surgeon  and  strongly  depressed,  so  as  to  bring  down  the 
coronoid  process  and  enable  the  operator  to  sever  the  tendon  of  the  Temporal  muscle.  The 
mandible  can  be  now  further  depressed,  care  being  taken  to  not  evert  it  nor  rotate  it  outward, 
which  would  endanger  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  the  External  pterygoid  muscle  is  torn 
through  or  divided.  The  capsular  ligament  is  now  opened  in  front  and  the  lateral  ligaments 
divided,  and  the  mandible  removed  with  a  few  final  touches  of  the  knife. 

The  antrum  of  Highmore  occasionally  requires  tapping  for  suppuration.  This  may  be  done 
through  the  socket  of  a  tooth,  prrferabiy  the  first  molar,  the  fangs  of  which  are  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  antrum,  or  through  the  facial  aspect  of  the  bone  above  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess. This  latter  method  does  not  perhaps  afford  such  efficient  drainage,  but  there  is  less 
chance  of  food  finding  its  way  into  the  cavity.  The  operation  may  be  performed  by  incising  the 
mucous  membrane  aoove  the  second  molar  tooth,  and  driving  a  trocar  or  any  diarp-pointed 
it  into  the  cavity. 


THE  HTOm  OR  UNGUAL  BONE  (OS  HTOIDIUM). 

The  hyoid  bone  (Fig.  119)  is  a  bony  arch,  shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  and  consist- 
ing of  five  segments — a  body,  two  greater  comua,  and  two  lesser  corniia.  It 
is  suspended  from  the  tips  of  the  styloid  processes  of  the  temporal  bones  by 
ligamentous  bands,  the  stylohyoid  ligaments. 

The  Body,  or  basihyal  {corpus  ossei  kyoidei),  forms  the  central  part  of  the 
bone,  and  is  of  a  quadrilateral  form. 

Sorfacfls. — Its  anterior  snrface  (Fig.  119),  convex,  directed  forward  and  upward, 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  vertical  ridge  which  descends  along  the  median 
line  and  is  crossed  at  right  angles 
hv  a  horizontal  ridge,  so  that  this 
surface  is  divided  into  four  spaces 
or  depressions.  At  the  point  of 
meeting  of  these  two  lines  is  a 
prominent  elevation,  the  taberele. 
The  anterior  surface  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  Geniohyoid  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent;  above, 
to  the  Geniohyoglossus;  below,  to 
the  Mylohyoid,  Stylohyoid,  and 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  Digastric 
(suprahyoid  aponeurosis);  and 
between  these  to  part  of  the  Hyo-  otmo-yoiB.     •tmmoh.o-d        -..on,— 

gloSSUS.       The  posterior  anrface    is  F™,  119, -Hyoid  bone.     Anterior  surf™.     (Enlar^.) 

smooth,  concave,  directed  back- 
ward and  downward,  and  separated  from  the  epiglottis  by  the  thyrohyoid  mem- 
brane and  by  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue.     The  lateral  Bnrfacoa  after  middle 
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life  are  joined  to  the  greater  cornua.  In  early  life  they  are  connected  with  the 
cornua  by  cartilaginous  surfaces,  and  held  together  by  ligaments,  and  occasion- 
ally a  synovial  membrane  is  found  between  them. 

Borders. — ^The  superior  border  is  rounded,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane,  part  of  the  Geniohyoglossi  and  Chondroglossi  muscles.  The 
inferior  border  gives  attachment,  in  front,  to  the  Sternohyoid;  behind,  to  the  Omo- 
hyoid and  to  the  part  of  the  Thyrohyoid  at  its  junction  with  the  great  cornua. 
It  also  gives  attachment  to  the  Levator  glandulae  thyroideae  when  this  muscle 
is  present. 

The  Greater  Oomua  (cornua  majora),  or  thyrohyals,  project  backward  from 
the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  body;  they  are  flattened  from  above  downward, 
diminish  in  size  from  before  backward,  and  terminate  posteriorly  in  a  tubercle 
for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  thyrohyoid  ligament.  The  outer  surface  gives 
attachment  to  the  Hyoglossus,  their  upper  border  to  the  Middle  constrictor  of 
the  pharynx,  their  lower  border  to  part  of  the  Thyrohyoid  muscle. 

The  Lesser  Oomua  {cornua  minora),  or  ceratohyals,  are  two  small,  conical- 
shaped  eminences  attached  by  their  bases  to  tlie  angles  of  junction  between  the 
body  and  greater  cornua,  and  giving  attachment  by  their  apices  to  the  stylohyoid 
ligaments.*  The  smaller  cornua  are  connected  to  the  body  of  the  bone  by  a 
distinct  diarthrodial  joint,  which  usually  persists  throughout  life,  but  occasion- 
ally becomes  ankylosed. 

Development. — Prom  six  centres — two  (sometimes  one)  for  the  body,  and  one  for  each 
comu.  Ossification  commences  in  the  body  about  the  eighth  month,  and  in  the  greater  cornua 
toward  the  end  of  fetal  life.  Ossification  of  the  lesser  cornua  commences  in  the  first  or  second 
year  after  birth. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — Sternohyoid,  Thyrohyoid,  Omohyoid;  aponeurosis  of  the 
Digastric,  Stylohyoid,  Mylohyoid,  Geniohyoid,  Geniohyoglossus,  Chondrogfossus,  Hyoelossus, 
Middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  occasionally  a  few  fibres  of  the  Inferior  lingualis.  It 
also  gives  attachment  to  the  thyrohyoidean  membrane  and  the  stylohyoid,  thyrohyoid,  and 
hyoepiglottic  ligaments. 

Surxace  Form. — ^The  hyoid  bone  can  be  felt  in  the  receding  angle  below  the  chin,  and  the 
finger  can  be  carried  along  the  whole  length  of  the  bone  to  the  greater  cornu,  which  is  situated 
just  below  the  angle  of  the  mandible.  This  process  of  bone  is  best  perceived  by  making  pressure 
on  one  cornu,  and  so  pushing  the  bone  over  to  the  opposite  side,  when  the  cornu  of  this  side  will 
be  distinctly  felt  immediately  beneath  the  skin.  This  process  of  bone  is  an  important  landmark 
in  ligation  of  the  lingual  artery. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  hyoid  bone  is  occasionally  fractured^  generally  from  direct  vio- 
lence, as  in  the  act  of  garroting  or  throttling.  It  is  frequently  found  broken  in  those  who  have 
been  hanged.  The  greater  cornu  is  the  part  of  the  bone  most  frequently  broken,  but  sometimes 
the  fracture  takes  place  through  the  boldy  of  the  bone.  In  consequence  of  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue  having  important  connections  with  this  bone,  there  is  great  pain  upon  any  attempt  being 
made  to  move  the  tongue,  as  in  speaking  or  s\%'allowing. 


THE  THORAX. 

The  thorax,  or  chest,  is  an  osseocartila^nous  cage,  the  cavity  of  which  (cavum 
thoracis)  contains  and  protects  the  principal  organs  of  respiration  and  circula- 
tion. It  is  conical  in  shape,  being  narrow  above  and  broad  below,  flattened 
from  before  backward,  and  longer  behind  than  in  front.  It  is  somewhat  reni- 
form  on  transverse  section. 

Boundaries. — ^The  posterior  surface  is  formed  by  the  twelve  thoracic  vertebrae 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  ribs.  It  is  concave  from  above  downward,  and  pre- 
sents on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  a  deep  groove,  the  vertebral  groove,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  direction  backward  and  outward  which  the  ribs  take  from  their 

^  These  ligaments  in  many  animals  are  distinct  bones,  and  in  man  are  occasionally  ossified  to  a  certain  extent. 
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vertebral  extremities  to  their  angles.  The  anterior  Bnrfac«  is  flattened  or  slightly 
convex,  and  inclined  forward  from  above  downward.  It  is  formed  by  the  sternum 
and  costal  cartilages.  The  latent  snrlaces  are  convex;  they  are  formed  by  the 
ribs,  separated  from  each  other  by  spaces.  Each  space  is  called  an  intercostal 
space  {sjxdium  intercoataU).  These  are  eleven  in  number,  and  are  occupied  by 
the  intercostal  muscles. 


Fio.  120.— The  thorajt.     Venlnil  view. 

The  snperior  or  upper  aperture  of  the  thorax,  the  inlet  (averfura  tkoraeis  supe- 
rior), is  reniform  in  shape,  being  broader  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  back- 
ward. It  is  formed  by  the  first  thoracic  vertebra  behind,  the  upper  margin 
of  the  sternum  in  front,  and  the  first  rib  on  each  side.  It  slopes  downward 
and  forward,  so  that  the  anterior  boundary  is  on  a  lower  level  than  the  posterior. 
The  antero-posterior  diameter  is  about  two  inches  (5  cm.),  and  the  transverse 
about  four  (10  cm.).  The  parts  which  pass  through  the  upper  opening  of  the 
thorax  are,  from  before  backward  in  or  near  the  middle  line,  the  Sternohyoid 
and  Sternothyroid  muscles,  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  the  trachea, 
oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  the  inferior  thyroid  veins,  and  the  Longus  colli  muscle 
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of  each  side;  at  the  sides,  the  innominate  artery,  the  left  common  carotid,  and 
left  subclavian  arteries,  the  internal  mammary  and  superior  intercostal  arteries, 
the  right  and  left  innominate  veins,  the  vagus,  cardiac,  phrenic,  and  sympathetic 
nerves,  the  anterior  branch  of  the  first  thoracic  nerve,  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  of  the  left  side.  The  apex  of  each  lung,  covered  by  the  pleura,  also  projects 
through  this  aperture,  a  little  above  the  margin  of  the  first  rib. 


Fio.  121.— The  thorai.     Dorsal  view.     (Spulttholi.) 

The  inteiior  or  lower  opening  (aperiwm  thoracis  inferior)  is  formed  by  the 
twelfth  tlioracic  vertebra  behind,  by  the  twelfth  ribs  at  the  sides,  and  in  front 
by  the  eleventh,  tenth,  ninth,  eighth,  and  seventh  costal  cartilages,  which  ascend 
on  either  side  and  form  an  angle,  the  subcostal  tnglt  (angvlus  infTostemalis), 
from  the  apex  of  which  the  ensiform  cartilage  projects.  It  is  wider  transversely 
than  from  before  Wckwarfl.  It  slopes  obliquely  downward  and  backward,  so 
that  the  cavity  o/  the  thorax  is  mnch  deeper  behind  than  in  front.  The 
Diaphragm  closes  in  the  opening  forming  the  floor  of  the  thorax. 
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The  Oayity  of  the  Thorax  {cavum  thoracis). — ^The  capacity  of  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  does  not  correspond  with  its  apparent  size  externally,  because  (1)  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  lower  ribs  is  occupied  by  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera;  and  (2) 
the  cavity  extends  above  the  first  rib  into  the  neck.  The  size  of  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  is  constantly  varying  during  life,  with  the  movements  of  the  ribs  and 
Diaphragm,  and  with  the  degree  of  distention  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  From 
the  collapsed  state  of  the  lungs,  as  seen  when  the  thorax  is  opened,  in  the  dead 
body,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  viscera  only  partly  filled  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
but  during  life  there  is  no  vacant  space,  that  which  is  seen  after  death  being 
filled  up  during  life  by  the  expanded  lungs. 

In  the  female  the  thorax  differs  as  follows  from  the  male:  (1)  Its  general  capacity  is  less.  (2) 
The  sternum  is  shorter.  ^3)  The  upper  margin  of  the  sternum  is  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  of  the  third  thoracic  vertebra,  whereas  in  the  male  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  of  the  second  thoracic  vertebra.  (4)  The  upper  ribs  are  more  movable,  and 
90  allow  a  greater  enlargement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  tnan  in  the  male. 


The  Stemmni  or  Breast  Bone. 

The  Btimmm,  or  breast  bone  (Figs.  122  and  123),  is  a  flat,  narrow  bone,  situated 
in  the  median  line  of  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  consisting,  in  the  adult,  of  three 
portions.  It  has  been  likened  to  an  ancient  sword;  the  upper  piece,  representing 
the  handle,  is  termed  the  mamibriam  stemi  (prestenmm);  the  middle  and  largest 
piece,  which  represents  the  chief  part  of  the  blade,  is  termed  the  gladiolus  (meso- 
stemum  or  corpus  sterni);  and  the  inferior  piece,  which  is  likened  to  the  point 
of  the  sword,  is  termed  the  ensiform  or  xiphoid  process  or  appendix  (processus 
xiphoideus  or  metasternum).  In  its  natural  position  its  inclination  is  oblique  from 
above  downward  and  forward.  It  is  slightly  convex  in  front,  concave  behind, 
broad  above,  becoming  narrowed  at  the  point  where  the  first  and  second  pieces 
are  connected,  after  which  it  again  widens  a  little,  and  is  pointed  at  its  extremity. 
Its  average  length  in  the  adult  is  about  seven  inches  (17.5  cm.),  being  rather  longer 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  At  the  junction  of  the  manubrium  and  gladiolus 
is  a  distinct  angle  (angulus  Lvdovici),  the  gladiolus  looking  forward,  the  manu- 
brium also  looking  forward,  but  to  a  less  degree.  This  angle  is  on  a  level  with 
the  second  rib,  and  is  produced  by  retraction  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  thorax. 

First  Piece. — The  first  piece,  or  the  mannbrinm  stemi,  is  of  a  somewhat 
triangular  form,  broad  and  thick  above,  narrow  below  at  its  junction  with  the 
middle  piece. 

Snr&ees. — ^Its  anterior  surface,  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from  above 
downward,  is  smooth,  and  affords  attachment  on  each  side  to  the  Pectoralis 
major  and  sternal  origin  of  the  Sternomastoid  muscle.  In  well-marked  bones 
the  ridges  limiting  the  attachment  of  these  muscles  are  very  distinct.  Its  posterior 
snrfaee,  concave  and  smooth,  affords  attachment  on  each  side  of  the  Sternohyoid 
and  Stemothvroid  muscles. 

Borders. — ^The  superior  border,  the  thickest,  presents  at  its  centre  the  prestemal 

notch  (incisura  fugvlaris),  and  on  each   side  an  oval   articular  surface,   the 

clavicolar  facet  (incisura  clavicvlaris),  directed  upward,  backward,  and  outward, 

for  articulation  with  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle.    The  inferior  border  presents 

an  oval,  rough  surface,  covered  in  the  recent  state  with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage, 

for  articulation  with  the  second  portion  of  the  bone  (synchondrosis  sternalis). 

The  junction  of  the  manubrium  with  the  gladiolus  is  marked  by  a  transverse 

ridge,  which  corresponds  to  the  attachment  on  each  side  of  the  cartilage  of 

the  second  rib.     The  lateral  borders  are  marked  above  by  a  depression  (incisura 

costalis  T)  for  the  first  costal  cartilage,  and  below  by  a  small  facet,  which,  with  a 
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similar  facet  on  the  upper  angle  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  bone,  forms  a  notch 
( incisura  costalis  II)  for  the  reception  of  the  costal  cartilage  of  the  second  rib. 
These  articular  surfaces  are  separated  by  a  narrow,  curved  edge,  which  slopes 
from  above  downward  and  inward. 

Second  Piece. — ^The  second  piece,  or  gladiolus,  considerably  longer,  narrower, 
and  thinner  than  the  first  piece,  is  broader  below  than  above. 

Surfaces. — Its  anterior  surface  (planum  sterncde)  is  nearly  flat,  directed  upward 
and  forward,  and  marked  by  three  transverse  lines  which  cross  the  bone  opposite 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  articular  depressions.  These  lines  are  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  four  separate  pieces  of  which  this  part  of  the  bone  consists  at  an  early 
period  of  life.  At  the  junction  of  the  third  and  fourth  pieces  is  occasionally  seen 
an  orifice,  the  sternal  foramen;  it  varies  in  size  and  form  in  different  individuals 
and  pierces  the  bone  from  before  backward.  This  surface  affords  attachment 
on  each  side  to  the  sternal  origin  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  The  posterior  surface, 
slightly  concave,  is  also  marked  by  three  transverse  lines,  but  they  are  less  dis- 
tinct than  those  in  front;  this  surface  affords  attachment  below,  on  each  side, 
to  the  Triangularis  stemi  muscle,  and  occasionally  presents  the  posterior  opening 
of  the  sternal  foramen. 

Borders. — ^The  superior  border  presents  an  oval  surface  for  articulation  with  the 
manubrium.  The  inferior  border  is  narrow,  and  articulates  with  the  eni^iform 
app>endix.  Each  lateral  border  presents,  at  each  superior  angle,  a  small  facet, 
which,  with  a  similar  facet  on  the  manubrium,  forms  a  cavity  for  the  cartilage  of 
the  second  rib;  the  four  succeeding  angular  depressions  receive  the  cartilages  of 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs;  while  each  inferior  angle  presents  a  small 
facet,  which,  with  a  corresponding  one  on  the  ensiform  appendix,  forms  a  notch 
for  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib.  These  articular  depressions  are  known  as 
inci^urae  costaUs,  They  are  separated  by  a  series  of  curved  interarticular  inter- 
vals, which  diminish  in  length  from  above  downward,  and  correspond  to  the 
intercostal  spaces.  Most  of  the  cartilages  belonging  to  the  true  ribs,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  foregoing  description,  articulate  with  the  sternum  at  the  line  of 
junction  of  two  of  its  primitive  component  segments.  This  is  well  seen  in  many 
of  the  lower  animals,  where  the  separate  parts  of  the  bone  remain  ununited 
longer  than  in  man.  In  this  respect  a  striking  analogy  exists  between  the  mode 
of  connection  of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebral  column  and  the  connection  of  the 
costal  cartilages  with  the  sternum. 

Third  Piece. — ^The  third  piece,  the  ensiform  or  xiphoid  appendix,  is  the  smallest 
of  the  three;  it  is  thin  and  elongated  in  form,  cartilaginous  in  structure  in  youth, 
but  more  or  less  ossified  at  the  upper  part  in  the  adult. 

Surfaces. — Its  anterior  surface  affords  attachment  to  the  chondroxiphoid  liga- 
ment; its  posterior  surface,  to  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  Diaphragm  and  Triangu- 
laris stemi  muscles;  its  lateral  borders,  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
Above  it  articulates  with  the  lower  end  of  the  gladiolus,  and  at  each  superior 
angle  presents  a  facet  (incisura  costalis  VII),  for  the  lower  half  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  seventh  rib;  below,  by  its  pointed  extremity,  it  gives  attachment  to  the  linea 
alba.  This  portion  of  the  sternum  varies  much  in  appearance,  being  some- 
times pointed,  broad,  and  thin,  sometimes  bifid  or  perforated  by  a  circular  open- 
ing, occasionally  curved  or  deflected  considerably  to  one  or  the  other  side. 

Structure. — The  bone  is  composed  of  delicate  cancellous  structure,  covered  by  a  thin 
layer  of  compact  tissue,  which  is  thickest  in  the  manubrium  between  the  articular  facets  for 
the  clavicles. 

Development. — The  cartilaginous  sternum  originally  consists  of  two  bars,  situated  one  on 
either  side  of  the  mesal  plane  and  connected  with  the  rib  cartilages  of  its  ow^n  side.  It  is  usual 
for  the  eighth  cartilage  to  lose  its  attachment  to  the  sternum  and  become  attached  to  the  seventh 
cartilage.     The  sternal  end  of  the  ninth  cartilage  divides  longitudinally,  the  mesal  part  remains 
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attached  to  the  sternum  and  becomes  the  eoaiform  process.  The  remaining  part  acquires 
attachment  to  the  eighth  cartilage.  These  two  bars  fuse  with  each  other  along  the  middle  line, 
and  the  bone,  including  the  ensiform  appendix,  is  usually  developed  from  .ru*  centres,  one  for 
the  first  piece  or  manubrium,  four  for  the  second 
piece  or  gladiolus,  and  one  for  the  ensiform  appendix. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  fetal  life  the  sternum  U  entirely 
cartilaginous,  and  when  os^fication  takes  place  the 
ossiBc  granules  are  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the 
intervals  between  the  articular  depressions  tor  the 
costal  cartilages,  in  the  following  order  (Fie.  125):  In 
the  manubrium  and  first  piece  of  the  gladiolus,  during 
the  sixth  month;  in  the  second  and  third  pieces  of  the 
^adiolus  between  the  seventh  and  ninth  months; 
the  fourth  piece  of  the  gladiolus  ossifies  toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  year;  the  ensiform  process 
ossifies  between  the  fifth  and  eighteenth  years.  The 
centres  appear  in  the  upper  part  of  each  segment  and 
proceed  gradually  downward.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  occasional  existence,  as  described  hj  Breschet,  of 
two  episternal  centres,  which  make  their  appearance 
one  on  each  side  of  the  presternal  notch.  They 
:  probably  vestiges  of  the  episternal  bone  of  the 
monotremata  and  lizards.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  some  of  the  segments  are  formed  from  more  than 
re,  the  number  and  position  of  which  vary  (Fig.  127).  Thus,,  the  first  piece  may  have 
ie.  or  even  six  centres.  When  two  are  present,  they  are  generally  situated  one  above 
le  being  the  larger;' the  second  piece  has  seldom  more  than  one;  the 
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space  is  called  an  intercostal  space  (spatium  intercostale).  The  length  of  these 
spaces  corresponds  to  the  length  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages;  their  breadth 
is  greater  in  front  than  behind,  and  between  the  upper  than  between  the  lower 
ribs.  The  ribs  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  seventh,  when  they  again 
diminish  to  the  twelfth.  In  breadth  they  decrease  from  above  dow^nw^ard;  in  the 
upper  ten  the  greatest  breadth  is  at  the  sternal  extremity. 

Common  Characters  of  the  Ribs. — A  rib  from  the  middle  of  the  series 
should  be  taken  in  order  to  study  the  common  characters  of  the  ribs  (Figs.  129 
and  130).  Each  rib  presents  two  extremities,  a  i>osterior  or  vertebral,  an  anterior 
or  sternal,  and  an  intervening  portion — the  body  or  shaft. 

Posterior  Extremity.— The  posterior  or  vertebral  extremity  presents  for  examina- 
tion a  head,  neck,  and  tuberosity. 

The  head  (capitvlum  costae)  (Fig.  130)  is  marked  by  a  kidney-shaped  artic- 
ular surface,  divided  by  a  horizontal  ridge  {crista  captitdi)  into  two  facets  for 
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Fio.  130. — A  central  rib  of  the  left  side,  viewed  from  behind. 

articulation  >vith  the  costal  cavity  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  bodies  of  two 
contiguous  thoracic  vertebrae;  the  upper  facet  is  small,  the  inferior  one  of  larger 
size;  the  ridge  separating  them  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  interarticular 
ligament. 

The  neck  (coUum  costae)  is  that  flattened  portion  of  the  rib  which  extends  out- 
ward from  the  head;  it  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  is  placed  in  front  of  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  lower  of  the  two  vertebrae  with  which  the  head  articulates. 
Its  anterior  surface  is  flat  and  smooth,  its  posterior  surface  is  rough  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  middle  costotransverse  ligament,  and  is  perforated  by  numerous 
foramina,  the  direction  of  which  is  less  constant  than  those  found  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  shaft.  Of  its  two  borders,  the  superior  border  presents  a  rough 
crest  (crista  colli  cosine)  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  costotransverse  liga- 
ment; its  inferior  border  is  rounded.  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck,  just 
w^here  it  joins  the  shaft,  and  nearer  the  low^er  than  the  upper  border,  is  an  eminence 
— the  tuberosity,  or  tubercle. 

The  tuberosity  (tuberculum  costae)  consists  of  an  articular  and  a  nonarticular 
portion.  The  articular  portion  (facies  articvlaris  tuberculi  costae)^  the  more  in- 
ternal and  inferior  of  the  two,  presents  a  small,  oval  surface  or  articulation  with 
the  extremity  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  lower  of  the  two  vertebne  to  which 
the   head   is  connected.      The  nonarticular  portion  is  a  rough  elevation,   which 
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affords  attachment  to  the  posterior  costotransverse  h'gament.  The  tubercle  is 
much  more  prominent  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  ribs. 

Anterior  Extremity. — The  enterior  or  sternal  extremity  is  flattened,  and  presents 
a  porous,  oval,  concave  depression,  into  which  the  costal  cartilage  is  received. 

The  shaft  {corpus  costae)  is  thin  and  flat,  so  as  to  present  two  surfaces,  an 
external  and  an  internal,  and  two  borders,  a  superior  and  an  inferior. 

The  external  surface  is  convex,  smooth,  and  marked  at  its  back  part,  a  little 
in  front  of  the  tuberosity,  by  a  prominent  line,  directed  obliquely  from  above 
downward  and  outward;  this  gives  attachment  to  a  tendon  of  the  Uiocostalis 
muscle  or  of  one  of  its  accessory  portions,  and  is  called  the  angle  (ajigulus  costae). 
At  this  point  the  rib  is  bent  in  two  directions.  If  the  rib  is  laid  upon  its  lower 
border,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  portion  of  the  shaft  in  front  of  the  angle  rests  upon 
this  border,  while  the  portion  of  the  shaft  behind  the  angle  is  bent  inward  and  at 
the  same  time  tilted  upward.  The  interval  between  the  angle  and  the  tuberosity 
increases  gradually  from  the  second  to  the  tenth  rib.  The  portion  of  bone  between 
these  two  parts  is  rounded,  rough,  and  irregular,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of 
the  Ix>ngissimus  dorsi  muscle.  The  portion  of  bone  between  the  tubercle  and 
sternal  extremity  is  also  slightly  twisted  upon  its  own  axis,  the  external  surface 
looking  downward  behind  the  angle,  a  little  upward  in  front  of  it.  This  surface 
presents  toward  its  sternal  extremity  an  oblique  line,  the  anterior  angle. 

The  internal  surface  is  concave,  smooth,  directed  a  little  upward  behind  the  angle, 
a  little  downward  in  front  of  it.  This  surface  is  marked  by  a  ridge  which  com- 
mences at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  head;  it  is  strongly  marked  as  far  as  the 
inner  side  of  the  angle,  and  gradually  becomes  lost  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior 
with  the  middle  third  of  the  bone.  The  interval  between  it  and  the  inferior  border 
presents  a  groove,  subcostal  groove  {sulcus  costae),  for  the  intercostal  vessels  and 
ner\'e.  At  the  back  part  of  the  bone  this  groove  belongs  to  the  inferior  border, 
but  just  in  front  of  the  angle,  where  it  is  deepest  and  broadest,  it  corresponds  to 
the  internal  surface.  The  superior  edge  of  the  groove  is  rounded;  it  serves  for 
the  attachment  of  the  Internal  intercostal  muscle.  The  inferior  edge  corresponds 
to  the  lower  margin  of  the  rib  and  gives  attachment  to  the  External  intercostal 
muscle.  Within  the  groove  are  seen  the  orifices  of  numerous  small  foramina 
which  traverse  the  wall  of  the  shaft  obliquely  from  before  backward. 

The  superior  border,  thick  and  rounded,  is  marked  by  an  external  and  an  inter- 
nal lip,  more  distinct  behind  than  in  front;  they  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the 
External  and  Internal  intercostal  muscles. 

The  inferior  border,  thin  and  sharp,  has  attached  to  it  the  External  intercostal 
muscle. 

Peculiar  Ribs. — The  ribs  which  require  especial  consideration  are  five  in 
number,  viz.,  the  first,  second,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth. 

First  Rib. — ^The  first  rib  (Fig.  131)  is  the  shortest  and  the  most  curved  of  all 
the  ribs;  it  is  broad  and  flat,  its  surfaces  looking  upward  and  downward,  and 
its  borders  inward  and  outward.  The  head  is  of  small  size,  rounded,  and  presents 
only  a  single  articular  facet  for  articulation  with  the  body  of  the  first  thoracic  ver- 
tebra. The  neck  is  narrow  and  rounded.  The  tuberosity,  thick  and  prominent, 
rests  on  the  outer  border.  There  is  no  angle,  but  in  this  situation  the  rib  is  slightly 
l)ent,  with  the  convexity  of  the  bend  upward,  so  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
directed  downward.  The  upper  surface  of  the  shaft  is  marked  by  two  shallow 
depressions,  separated  by  a  small  rough  surface  {tuhercvlum  scaleni)  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle — the  shallow  groove  in  front  of  it  trans- 
mitting the  subclavian  vein,  the  deeper  groove  behind  it  {sulcus  svbclaviae) 
the  subclavian  artery.  Between  the  groove  for  the  subclavian  artery  and  the 
tuberosity  is  a  rough  surface,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Scalenus  medius  muscle. 
The  under  surface  is  smooth,  and  destitute  of  the  groove  observed  on  the  other 
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ribs.  The  outor  bwder  is  convex,  thick,  and  rounded,  and  at  its  posterior  part 
gives  attachment  to  the  first  serration  of  the  Serratus  magnus;  theimwr  is  con- 
cave, thin,  and  sharp,  and  marked  about  its  centre  by  the  commencement  of 
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the  rough  surface  for  the  Scalenus  anticus.     Tlie  anterior  extremity  is  larger  and 
thicker  than  any  of  the  other  ribs. 

Second  Eib. — The  second  rib  (Fig.  132)  is  much  longer  than  the  first,  but  l^ears 
a  very  considerable  resemblance  to  it  in  the  direction  of  its  cun-ature.     The  iion- 
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articular  portion  of  the  tuberosity  is  occasionally  only  slightly  marked.  The  angle 
is  slight  and  situated  close  to  the  tuberosity,  and  the  shaft  is  not  twisted,  so  that 
both  ends  touch  any  plane  surface  upon  which  it  may  be  laid;  but  there  is  a  similar 
though  slighter  bend,  with  its  convexity  upward,  to  that  found  in  the  first  rib.  The 
shaft  is  not  horizontal,  like  that  of  the  first  rib,  its  outer  surface,  which  is  convex, 
looking  upward  and  a  little  outward.  It  presents,  near  the  middle,  a  rough  emi- 
nence (tuberositas  costae  II),  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  first  and  all  of  the 
second  digitations  of  the  Serratus  magnus;  behind  and  above  which  is  attached 
the  Scalenus  posticus.  The  inner  surface,  smooth  and  concave,  is  directed  down- 
ward and  a  little  inward;  it  presents  a  short  groove  toward  its  posterior  part. 

Tenth  Rib. — The  tenth  rib  (Fig  133)  has  only  a  single  articular  facet  on  its  head. 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Ribs.— The  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  (Figs.  134  and 
135)  have  each  a  single  articular  facet  on  the  head,  which  is  of  rather  large  size; 
they  have  no  neck  or  tiiberosity,  and  are  pointed  at  the  extremity.  The  eleventh 
has  a  slight  angle  and  a  shallow  groove  on  the  lower  border.  The  twelfth  has 
neither,  and  is  much  shorter  than  the  eleventh,  and  the  head  has  a  slight  inclina- 
tion downward.    Sometimes  the  twelfth  rib  is  even  shorter  than  the  first. 

Stmctnre. — ^The  ribs  consist  of  cancellous  tissue  enclosed  in  a  thin  layer  of  compact  bone. 

Development. — Each  rib,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  is  developed  from  three  centres, 
one  for  the  shaft  near  the  angle,  one  for  the  head,  and  one  for  the  tubercle.  The  last  two  ribs 
have  only  two  centres,  that  for  the  tubercle  being  wanting.  Ossification  commences  in  the 
shaft  of  the  ribs  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  weeks  before  its  appearance  in  the  vertebrae. 
The  epiphysis  of  the  head,  which  is  of  slightly  angular  shape,  and  tnat  for  the  tubercle,  of  a 
lenticular  form,  make  their  appearance  between  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  years,  and  are  not 
united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone  until  about  the  twenty-fifth  year. 

Attachment  of  Mnscles. — ^To  nineteen — the  Intercostales  externi  et  interni,  Scalenus 
anticus.  Scalenus  medius.  Scalenus  posticus,  Pectoralis  minor,  Serratus  magnus,  Obliquus 
extern  us  abdominis,  Quadratus  lumborum,  Diaphragm,  Latissimus  dorsi,  Serratus  posticus 
superior,  Serratus  posticus  inferior,  Iliocostalis,  Musculus  accessorius  ad  iliocostalem,  Lon- 
gi&simus  dorsi,  Cervicalis  ascendens,  Levatores  costarum,  and  Infracostales. 

The  Costal  Cartilages. 

The  costal  cartilage  (cartUago  costalis)  (Fig.  122)  is  white,  hyaline  cartilage.  The 
cartilages  serve  to  prolong  the  ribs  forward  to  the  front  of  the  thorax,  and  they 
contribute  veyy  materially  to  the  elasticity  of  its  walls.  The  first  seven  are  con- 
nected with  the  sternum,  the  next  three  with  the  lower  border  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  preceding  rib.  The  cartilages  of  the  last  two  ribs  have  pointed  extremities, 
which  terminate  in  free  ends  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  Like  the  ribs,  the 
costal  cartilages  vary  in  their  length,  breadth,  and  direction.  They  increase  in 
length  from  the  first  to  the  seventh,  then  gradually  diminish  to  the  last.  They 
diminish  in  breadth,  as  well  as  the  intervals  between  them,  from  the  first  to  the 
last.  They  are  broad  at  their  attachment  to  the  ribs,  and  taper  toward  their  sternal 
extremities,  excepting  the  first  two,  which  are  of  the  same  breadth  throughout, 
and  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  which  are  enlarged  where  their  margins  are 
in  contact.  In  direction  they  also  vary;  the  first  descends  a  little,  the  second  is 
horizontal,  the  third  ascends  slightly,  while  all  the  rest  follow  the  course  of  the 
ribs  for  a  short  extent,  and  then  ascend  to  the  sternum  or  preceding  cartilage. 
Each  costal  cartilage  presents  two  surfaces,  two  borders,  and  two  extremities. 

Surfaces. — ^The  anterior  surface  is  convex,  and  looks  forward  and  upward;  that 
of  the  first  gives  attachment  to  the  costoclavicular  ligament  and  the  Subclavius 
muscle;  that  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  at  their  sternal  ends, 
to  the  Pectoralis  major.*  The  others  are  covered  by,  and  give  partial  attachment 
to,  some  of  the  great  flat  muscles  of  the  abdomen.    The  posterior  surface  is  con- 

'  The  first  and  seventh  also,  occasionally,  give  origin  to  the  same  muscle. 
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cave,  and  directed  backward  and  downward,  the  first  giving  attachment  to  the 
Sternothyroid,  the  third  to  the  sixth  inclusive  to  the  Triangularis  sterni,  and 
the  six  or  seven  inferior  ones  to  the  Transversalis  muscle  and  the  Diaphragm. 

Borders. — Of  the  two  borders,  the  superior  border  is  concave,  the  inferior  con- 
vex; they  afford  attachment  to  the  Internal  intercostal  muscles,  the  upper  border 
of  the  sixth  giving  attachment  to  the  Pectoralis  major  muscle.  The  contiguous 
borders  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  and  sometimes  the  ninth  and  tenth, 
costal  cartilages  present  small,  smooth,  oblong-shaped  facets  at  the  points  where 
they  articulate. 

Extremities. — Of  the  two  extremities,  the  outer  extremity  is  continuous  with 
the  osseous  tissue  of  the  rib  to  which  it  belongs.  The  inner  extremity  of  the  first 
is  continuous  with  the  sternum;  the  six  succeeding  ones  have  rounded  extremities, 
which  are  received  into  shallow  concavities  on  the  lateral  margins  of  the  sternum. 
The  inner  extremities  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  costal  cartilages  are  pointed, 
and  are  connected  with  the  cartilage  above.  Those  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
are  free  and  pointed. 

The  costal  cartilages  are  most  elastic  in  youth,  those  of  the  false  ribs  being  more  so  than  the 
true.    In  old  age  they  become  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  and  are  prone  to  calcify. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  nine — the  Subclavius,  Sternothyroid,  Pectoralis  major. 
Internal  oblique,  Transversalis,  Rectus  abdominis,  Diaphragm,  Triangularis  sterni,  and 
Internal  intercostals. 

Surface  Form. — The  bones  of  the  thorax  are  to  a  very  considerable  extent  covered  by  mus- 
cles, so  that  in  the  strongly  developed  muscular  subject  they  are  for  the  most  part  concealed. 
In  the  emaciated  subject,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ribs,  especially  in  the  lower  and  lateral  region, 
stand  out  as  prominent  ridges  with  the  sunken,  intercostal  spaces  between  them. 

In  the  median  line,  in  front,  the  superficial  surface  of  the  sternum  is  to  be  felt  throughout  its 
entire  length,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  median  furrow  (the  sternal  furrow)  situated  between 
the  two  great  pectoral  muscles.  These  muscles  overlap  the  anterior  surface  somewhat,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  sternum  in  its  entire  width  is  not  subcutaneous;  and  this  overlapping  is 
greater  opposite  the  centre  of  the  bone  than  al)ove  and  below,  so  that  the  furrow  is  wider  at  its 
upper  and  lower  parts,  but  narrower  in  the  middle.  The  centre  of  the  upper  border  of  the  ster- 
num is  visible,  constituting  the  prestemal  notch,  but  the  lateral  parts  of  this  border  are 
obscured  by  the  tendinous  origins  of  the  Sternomastoid  muscles,  w^hich  present  themselves 
as  oblique  tendinous  cords,  which  narrow  and  deepen  the  notch.  Lower  down  on  the  sub- 
cutaneous surface,  a  well-defined  transverse  ridge,  the  an^^us  Ludovici,  is  always  to  be  felt. 
This  denotes  the  line  of  junction  of  the  manubrium  and  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  is  a  useful 
guide  to  the  second  costal  cartilage,  and  thus  to  the  identity  of  any  given  rib.  The  second  rib 
being  found  through  its  costal  cartilage,  it  is  easy  to  count  downward  and  find  any  other.  From 
the  middle  of  the  sternum  the  furrow  spreads  out,  and,  exposing  more  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  bone,  terminates  below  in  a  sudden  depression,  the  infrastemal  depression,  or 
pit  of  the  stomach  {scrobiculus  cordis)  ^  which  corresponds  to  the  ensiform  cartilage.  This 
depression  lies  between  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh  ribs,  and  in  it  the  ensiform  cartilage  may 
be  felt.  The  sternum  in  its  vertical  diameter  presents  a  general  convexity  for^-ard,  the  most 
prominent  point  of  which  is  at  the  joint  between  the  manubrium  and  gladiolus. 

On  each  side  of  the  sternum  the  costal  cartilages  and  ribs  on  the  front  of  the  thorax  are  par- 
tially obscured  by  the  great  pectoral  muscles,  through  which,  however,  they  are  to  be  felt  as 
ridges,  with  yielding  intervals  between  them,  corresponding  to  the  intercostal  spaces.  Of  these 
spaces,  the  one  between  the  second  and  third  ribs  is  the  widest,  the  next  tw^o  somewhat  nar- 
rower, and  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  comparatively  narrow. 

The  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  major  muscle  corresponds  to  the  fifth  rib,  and  below 
this,  on  the  front  of  the  thorax,  the  broad,  flat  outline  of  the  ribs,  as  they  begin  to  ascend,  and 
the  more  rounded  outline  of  the  costal  cartilages,  are  often  visible.  The  lower  boundary  of 
the  front  of  the  thorax,  the  abdominothoracic  arch,  which  is  most  plainly  seen  by  arching 
the  body  backward,  is  formed  by  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  ribs,  and  the  extremities  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  or  their  cartilages. 

On  each  side  of  the  thorax,  from  the  axilla  downward,  the  flattened  external  surfaces  of  the 
ribs  may  be  defined  in  the  form  of  oblique  ridges,  separated  by  depressions  corresponding  to  the 
intercostal  spaces.  They  are,  however,  covered  by  muscles,  which  obscure  their  outline  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  strongly  developed.  Nevertheless,  the  ribs,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
can  generally  be  followed  over  the  front  and  sides  of  the  thorax  without  diflficulty.  The  first  rib, 
being  almost  completely  covered  by  the  clavicle  and  scapula,  can  only  be  distinguished  in  a 
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small  portion  of  its  extent.  At  the  back  the  angles  of  the  ribs  form  a  slightly  marked  oblique 
line  on  each  side  of  and  some  distance  from  the  vertebral  spines.  This  line  diverges  some- 
what as  it  descends,  and  external  to  it  is  a  broad,  convex  surface  caused  by  the  projection  of 
the  ribs  beyond  their  angles.  Over  this  surface,  except  where  covered  by  the  scapula,  the 
individual  ribs  can  be  distinguished. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Malformations  of  the  sternum  present  nothing  of  surgical  importance 
beyond  the  fact  that  abscesses  of  the  mediastinum  may  sometimes  escape  through  the  sternal 
foramen.  Fractures  of  the  sternum  are  by  no  means  common,  due,  no  aoubt,  to  the  elasticity 
of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  which  support  it  like  so  many  springs.  When  broken  it  is  fre- 
Quently  associated  with  fracture  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  may  be  caused  by  forcibly  bending 
tne  body  either  backward  or  forward  until  the  chin  becomes  impacted  against  the  top  of  the 
sternum.  It  may  also  be  fractured  by  direct  violence  or  by  muscular  action.  The  fracture 
usually  occurs  in  the  upper  half  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  Dislocation  of  the  gladiolus  from  the 
manubrium  also  takes  place,  and  is  sometimes  described  as  a  fracture. 

The  bone,  cancellous  in  structure  and  being  subcutaneous,  is  frequently  the  seat  of  gumma- 
tous tumors,  and  not  uncommonly  is  affected  with  caries.  Occasionally  the  bone,  and  especially 
its  ensiform  appendix,  becomes  altered  in  shape  and  driven  inward,  in  workmen,  by  the 
pressure  of  tools  against  the  chest. 

The  ribs  are  frequently  broken^  though  from  their  connections  and  shape  they  are  able  to 
withstand  great  force,  yielding  under  the  injury  and  recovering  themselves  like  a  spring.  The 
middle  of  the  series  are  the  ones  most  liable  to  fracture.  The  first,  and  to  a  less  extent  the 
second,  being  protected  by  the  clavicle,  are  rarely  fractured;  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  on 
account  of  their  loose  and  floating  condition,  enjoy  a  like  immunity.  The  fracture  generally 
occurs  from  indirect  violence,  from  forcible  compression  of  the  thoracic  wall,  and  the  bone  then 
gives  way  at  its  weakest  part — i.  <r.,  just  in  front  of  the  angle.  But  the  ribs  may  also  be  broken 
bv  direct  violence,  when  the  bone  gives  way  and  is  driven  inward  at  the  point  struck,  or  they 
may  be  broken  by  muscular  action.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
bone  has  undergone  some  atrophic  changes.  Fracture  of  the  ribs  is  frequently  complicated  by 
some  injury  to  Uie  viscera  contained  within  the  thorax  or  upper  part  of  the  abdommal  cavity, 
and  this  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  fractures  from  direct  violence.  Occasionally  supernumerary 
ribs  exist.  They  may  come  from  the  lumbar  vertebrae  or  from  the  cervical  vertebrae.  A  lumbar 
rib  does  not  cause  discomfort.'  A  cervical  rib  is  due  to  excessive  development  of  the  costal  ele- 
ment of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.  In  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  reported  cases  the  condition 
is  bilateral.  It  rarely  produces  symptoms  until  after  the  twentieth  year.  The  symptoms  are  a 
superficial  pulsation  of  the  subclavian  artery,  a  prominence  which  can  be  felt,  and  evidences  of 
pressure  in  the  brachial  plexus  (Carl  Beck).  Beck  divides  the  different  types  of  the  condition  as 
follows:  "  (a)  Slight  degree:  The  cervical  rib  reaches  beyond  the  transverse  process.  (6)  More 
advanced:  The  cervical  rib  reaches  beyond  the  transverse  process,  either  with  a  free  end  or 
touching  the  first  rib.  (c)  Almost  complete:  The  connection  between  the  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib  is  formed  either  by  means  of  a  distinct  band  or  by  the  end  of  its  long  body,  {d)  Complete: 
It  has  become  a  true  rib  and  possesses  a  true  cartilage  which  unites  with  the  cartilage  of  the 
first  rib." '  A  very  rare  condition  is  a  rib  from  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  The  diagnosis  is 
confirmed  by  the  x-rays.    The  treatment  of  cervical  rib  is  excision. 

Fracture  of  the  costal  cartilages  may  also  take  place,  though  it  is  a  comoaratively  rare  injury. 

The  thorax  is  frequently  found  to  be  altered  in  shape  in  certain  aiseases.  The  shape 
of  the  thorax  in  those  suffering  from  rhachitis  is  produced  chiefly  by  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  balance  between  the  air  on  the  inside  of  the  thorax  and  the  air  on  the  outside  during 
some  stage  of  respiration  is  not  equal,  the  preponderance  being  in  favor  of  the  air  outside; 
and  this,  acting  on  the  softened  ribs,  causes  them  to  be  forced  in  at  the  junction  of  the  carti- 
lages with  the  bones,  which  is  the  weakest  part.  In  conseouence  of  this  the  sternum  projects 
forward  with  a  deep  depression  on  either  side  caused  bv  tne  sinking  in  of  the  softened  ribs. 
The  depression  is  less  on  the  left  side,  on  account  of  the  ribs  being  supported  by  the  heart.  The 
condition  is  known  as  pigeon-breaM.  The  lower  ribs,  however,  are  not  involved  in  this  deform- 
ity»  as  they  are  prevented  from  falling  in  by  the  presence  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen.  And 
when  the  liver  and  spleen  are  enlarged,  as  they  sometimes  are  in  rhachitis,  the  lower  ribs  may  be 
pushed  outward;  this  causes  a  transverse  constriction  just  above  the  costal  arch.  The  anterior 
extremities  of  the  ribs  are  usually  enlarged  in  rhachitis,  giving  rise  to  what  has  been  termed  the 
rhackitic  rosary.  The  phthisical  chest  is  often  long  and  narrow,  flattened  from  before  backward, 
and  with  great  obliquity  of  the  ribs  and  projection  of  the  scapulae.  In  pulmonary  emphysema 
the  thorax  is  enlarged  in  all  its  diameters,  and  presents  on  section  an  almost  circular  outline.  It 
has  received  the  name  of  the  barrel-shaped  chest.  In  severe  cases  of  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine  the  thorax  becomes  much  distorted.  In  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  which  takes  place  in  this  disease  the  ribs  opposite  the  convexity  of  the  thoracic  curve 
become  extremely  convex  behind,  being  thrown  out  and  bulging,  and  at  the  same  time  flattened 

*  Carl  Beck,  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  June  17,  1905.  '  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  June  17,  1905. 
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in  front,  so  that  the  two  bends  of  the  same  rib  are  almost  parallel.  Coincident  with  this,  the 
ribs  on  the  opposite  side,  on  the  concavity  of  the  curve,  are  sunken  and  depressed  behind  and 
bulging  and  convex  in  front.  In  addition  to  this  the  ribs  become  occasionally  welded  together 
by  bony  material. 

The  ribs  are  frequently  the  seat  of  caries  leading  to  abscesses  and  sinuses,  which  may  burrow 
to  a  considerable  extent  over  the  wall  of  the  thorax.  The  only  special  anatomical  point  in  con- 
nection with  abscesses  and  sinuses  is  that  care  must  be  taken  in  dealing  with  them  that  the 
intercostal  space  is  not  punctured  and  the  pleural  cavity  opened  or  the  intercostal  vessels 
wounded,  as  the  necrosed  portion  of  bone  is  generally  situated  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  rib. 

In  cases  of  empyema  the  thorax  requires  opening  to  evacuate  the  pus.  There  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  position  ^to  do  this.  Probably  the  best  place  for  intercostal 
drainage  is  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  in  or  a  little  in  front  of  the  mid-axillary  line.  This 
is  the  last  part  of  the  cavity  to  be  closed  by  the  expansion  of  the  lung;  it  is  not  thickly  covered 
by  soft  parts;  the  space  between  the  two  ribs  is  sufficiently  great  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of 
a  fair-sized  drainage  tube,  and  when  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed  he  does  not  lie  upon  the 
drainage  tube  as  he  does  when  the  opening  is  posterior.  Better  than  intercostal  drainage  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  is  rib  resection  and  drainage.  A  portion  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  rib  should 
be  removed  in  the  mid-axillary  line.  In  chronic  empyemxi  the  lung  becomes  shrunken  and  ad- 
herent, and  simple  drainage  will  not  bring  about  a  cure.  It  is  necessary  in  such  cases  to  do  an 
operation  that  will  permit  of  collapse  of  the  chest  wall.  EsUander's  operation  consists  in  resect- 
ing a  portion  of  every  rib  which  overlies  the  cavity  of  the  empyema.  Schede'a  operation  consists 
in  removing  ribs  from  the  second  rib  down  over  the  empyema  cavity.  The  ribs  are  removed 
from  cartilages  to  angles,  and  intercostal  muscles  and  the  parietal  layer  of  the  pleura  are  also 
taken  away.  Fowler  and  de  Lorme  not  only  practise  extensive  rib  resection  and  remove  the 
parietal  layer  of  the  pleura,  but  also  remove  pulmonary  pleura  (total  pleurectomy  or  pulmonary 
decortication), 

THE  EXTREMITIES. 

The  extremitieSy  or  limbs,  are  those  long,  jointed  appendages  of  the  body 
which  are  connected  to  the  trunk  by  one  end  and  free  in  the  rest  of  their  extent. 
They  are  four  in  number:  an  upper  or  thoracic  pair,  connected  with  the  thorax 
through  the  intervention  of  the  shoulder  and  subservient  mainly  to  prehension ; 
and  a  lower  or  pelvic  pair,  connected  with  the  pelvis,  intended  for  support  and 
locomotion.  Both  pairs  of  limbs  are  constructed  after  one  common  type,  so  that 
they  present  numerous  analogies,  while  at  the  same  time  certain  differences  are 
observed  between  the  upper  and  lower  pair,  dependent  on  the  peculiar  offices 
they  have  to  perform. 

The  bones  by  which  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  are  attached  to  the  trunk  are 
named,  respectively,  the  shoulder  and  pelvic  girdles,  and  they  are  constructed  on  the 
same  general  type,  though  presenting  certain  modifications  relating  to  the  different 
uses  to  which  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  are  respectively  applied.  The  shoulder 
girdle  is  formed  by  the  scapulae  and  clavicles,  and  is  imperfect  in  front  and  behind. 
In  front,  however,  the  girdle  is  completed  by  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum,  with 
which  the  inner  extremities  of  the  clavicle  articulate.  Behind,  the  girdle  is  widely 
imperfect  and  the  scapula  is  connected  to  the  trunk  by  muscles  only.  The  pelvic 
girdle  is  formed  by  the  innominate  bones,  and  is  completed  in  front  through  the 
symphysis  pubis,  at  which  the  two  innominate  bones  articulate  with  each  other. 
It  is  imperfect  behind,  but  the  intervening  gap  is  filled  in  by  the  upper  part  of 
the  sacrum.  The  pelvic  circle,  therefore,  presents,  with  the  sacrum,  a  complete 
ring,  massive  and  comparatively  rigid,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  lightness  and 
mobility  of  the  shoulder  girdle. 

THE  UPPER  EXTREMITT. 

The  bones  of  the  upper  extremity  consist  of  the  clavicle  and  scapula  {pectoral 
girdle)^  the  humerus  {arm),  the  radius  and  ulna  {forearm),  the  carpal  bones 
{wrist),  the  metatarsal  bones  {palm),  and  the  phalanges  {digits). 
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THE  SHOULDER  OIBDLE. 

The  shoulder  girdle  consists  of  the  clayicle  and  the  scapakk. 

The  Clavicle,  or  Collar  Bone  (Clavicula). 

The  clavicle  forms  the  anterior  portion  of  the  shoulder  girdle.  It  is  a  long 
bone,  curved  somewhat  like  the  italic  letter  /,  and  placed  nearly  horizontally  at 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  immediately  over  the  first  rib.  It 
articidates  by  its  inner  extremity  with  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  and  by 
its  outer  extremity  with  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula,  serving  to  sustain 
the  upper  extremity  in  the  various  positions  which  it  assumes,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  allows  of  great  latitude  of  motion  in  the  arm.'  It  presents  a  double  curva- 
ture w^hen  looked  at  in  front,  the  convexity  being  forward  at  the  sternal  end  and 
the  concavity  at  the  scapular  end.  Its  outer  third  is  flattened  from  above  downward, 
and  extends,  in  the  natural  position  of  the  bone,  from  a  point  opposite  the  cora- 
coid  process  to  the  acromion.  Its  inner  two-thirds  are  of  a  prismatic  form, 
and  extend  from  the  sternum  to  a  point  opposite  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

Outer  or  Flattened  Portion. — ^The  outer  third  is  flattened  from  above  down- 
ward, so  as  to  present  two  surfaces,  an  upper  and  a  lower;  and  two  borders,  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior. 

Surfaces. — ^The  upper  surface  is  flat,  rough,  marked  by  impressions  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Deltoid  in  front  and  the  Trapezius  behind;  between  these  two 
impressions  a  small  portion  of  the  bone  is  subcutaneous.  The  under  Bnrface  is 
flattened.  At  its  posterior  border,  a  little  external  to  the  point  where  the  pris- 
matic joins  with  the  flattened  portion,  is  a  rough  eminence,  the  conoid  tubercle 
{tuberositas  coracoided);  this,  in  the  natural  position  of  the  bone,  surmounts  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  and  gives  attachment  to  the  conoid  ligament. 
From  this  tubercle  an  oblique  line,  occasionally  a  depression,  passes  forward 
and  outward  to  near  the  outer  end  of  the  anterior  border;  it  is  called  the  oblique 
Ime  or  trapesoid  ridge,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  trapezoid  ligament. 

Borders. — ^The  anterior  border  is  concave,  thin,  and  rough,  and  gives  attachment 
to  the  Deltoid;  it  occasionally  presents,  at  its  inner  end,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  deltoid  impression,  a  tubercle,  the  deltoid  tubercle.  The  i>o8terior  border  is 
convex,  rough,  broader  than  the  anterior,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Trapezius. 

Inner  or  Prismatic  Portion. — ^The  prismatic  portion  forms  the  inver  two- 
thirds  of  the  bone.  It  is  curved  so  as  to  be  convex  in  front,  concave  behind,  and 
is  marked  by  three  borders,  separating  three  surfaces. 

Borders. — The  anterior  border  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  flat 
portion,  and  separates  the  anterior  surface  from  the  posterior;  at  the  inner  half 
of  the  clavicle  it  forms  the  lower  boundary  of  an  elliptical  space  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  and  approaches  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  bone;  it  coincides  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  subclavian 
groove.  The  superior  border  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  flat 
portion,  and  separates  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  surface.  At  its  commence- 
ment it  is  smooth  and  rounded,  becomes  rough  toward  the  inner  third  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Sternomastoid  muscle,  and  terminates  at  the  upper  angle  of 
the  sternal  extremity.     The  i>o8terior  or  subclavian  border  separates  the  posterior 

I  The  clavicle  acts  especially  as  a  fulcrum  to  enable  the  muscles  to  give  lateral  motion  to  the  arm.  It  is 
ar.-ordinKly  absent  in  those  animals  in  which  the  fore  limbs  are  used  only  for  proffression,  but  is  present  for  the 
mofit  part  m  those  animals  in  which  the  anterior  extremities  are  clawed  and  used  for  prehension,  though  in  some 
of  them — as,  for  instance,  in  a  large  number  of  the  camivora — it  is  merely  a  rudimentary  bone  suspended  among 
the  muscles,  and  not  articulating  with  the  scapula  or  sternum. 
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from  the  inferior  surface,  and  extends  from  the  conoid  tubercle  to  the  rhomboid 
impression.  It  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  groove  for  the  Subclavius 
muscle,  and  gives  attachment  to  a  layer  of  cervical  fascia  covering  the  Omohyoid 
muscle. 

Surfaces. — The  anterior  surface  is  included  between  the  superior  and  anterior 
borders.  It  is  directed  forward  and  a  little  upward  at  the  sternal  end,  outward 
and  still  more  upward  at  the  acromial  extremity,  where  it  becomes  continuous 
with  the  upper  surface  of  the  flat  portion.  Externally,  it  is  smooth,  convex, 
nearly  subcutaneous,  being  covered  only  by  the  Platysma;  but,  corresponding 
to  the  inner  half  of  the  bone,  it  is  divided  by  a  more  or  less  prominent  line  into 
two  parts — a  lower  portion,  elliptical  in  form,  rough,  and  slightly  convex,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Pectoralis  major;  and  an  upper  part,  which  is  rough,  for 
the  attachment  of  the  Sternomastoid.     Between  the  two  muscular  impressions 
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is  a  small  subcutaneous  interval.  The  posterior  or  cerrical  surface  is  smooth, 
flat,  and  looks  backward  toward  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  is  limited,  above,  by  the 
superior  border;  below,  by  the  posterior  border;  internally,  by  the  margin  of  the 
sternal  extremity;  exfemallif,  it  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  flat 
portion.  It  is  concave  from  within  outward,  and  is  in  relation,  by  its  lower  part, 
with  the  suprascapular  vessels.  This  surface,  at  about  the  junction  of  the  inner 
and  outer  curves,  is  also  in  close  relation  with  the  brachial  plexus  and  subclavian 
vessels.  It  gives  attachment,  near  the  sternal  extremity,  to  part  of  the  Sternohyoid 
muscle;  and  presents,  at  or  near  the  middle,  a  forftmen,  nutrient  foramen.  It 
opens  into  a  canal,  nutrient  canal,  which  is  directed  obliquely  outward  and  tran.s- 
mits  the  chief  nutrient  artery  of  the  bone.  Sometimes  there  are  two  foramina 
on  the  posterior  surface,  or  one  on  the  posterior  and  one  on  the  inferior  surface. 
The  inferior  or  subclavian  surface  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  anterior  border; 
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behindy  by  the  posterior  border.  It  is  narrow  internally,  but  gradually  increases 
in  width  externally,  and  is  continuous  with  the  under  surface  of  the  flat  portion. 
Conamencing  at  the  sternal  extremity  may  be  seen  a  small  facet,  the  costal  facet, 
for  articulation  with  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  This  is  continuous  with  the 
articular  surface  at  the  sternal  end  of  the  bone.  External  to  this  is  a  broad,  rough 
surface,  the  rhomboid  impression  (tuberositas  costalis),  rather  more  than  an  inch 
in  length,  for  the  attachment  of  the  costoclavicular  (rhomboid)  ligament.  The 
remaining  part  of  this  surface  is  occupied  by  a  longitudinal  groove,  the  subclaTian 
groove,  broad  and  smooth  externally,  narrow  and  more  uneven  internally;  it  gives 
attachment  to  the  Subclavius  muscle,  and  by  its  margins  to  the  costocoracoid 
membrane,  which  splits  to  enclose  the  muscle.  Not  infrequently  this  groove  is 
subdivided  into  two  parts  by  a  longitudinal  line,  which  gives  attachment  to  the 
intermuscular  septum  of  the  Subclavius  muscle. 

Internal  or  Sternal  Extremity  (extremitas  sternalis), — ^The  internal  or  sternal 
extremity  of  the  clavicle  is  triangular  in  form,  directed  inward  and  a  little  down- 
ward and  forward;  and  presents  an  articular  facet  (facies  articvlaris  sternalis), 
concave  from  before  backward,  convex  from  above  downward,  which  articulates 
with  the  sternum  through  the  intervention  of  an  intra-articular  fibrocartilage; 
the  circumference  of  the  articular  surface  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  numer- 
ous ligaments.  The  posterior  border  of  this  surface  is  prolonged  backward,  so 
as  to  increase  the  size  of  the  articular  facet;  the  upper  border  gives  attachment 
to  the  intra-articular  fibrocartilage,  and  the  lower  border  is  continuous  with  the 
costal  facet  on  the  inner  end  of  the  inferior  surface,  which  articulates  with  the 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib. 

Outer  or  Acromial  Extremity  (extremitas  acromialis). — The  outer  or  acromial 
extremity,  directed  outward  and  forward,  presents  a  small,  flattened,  oval  facet, 
acromial  surface  (facies  articvlaris  acromialis),  which  looks  obliquely  downward, 
and  which  articulates  with  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  articular  facet  is  rough,  especially  above,  for  the  attachment  of 
the  acromioclavicular  ligaments. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Bone  in  the  Sexes  and  in  Individuals.— In  the  female  the  clavicle 

13  generally  shorter,  thinner,  less  curved,  and  smoother  than  in  the  male;  in  the  female  it  is 

fJaced  almost,  if  not  quite,  horizontal,  while  in  the  male  it  inclines  slightly  downward  and  inward, 
n  those  persons  who  perform  considerable  manual  labor,  which  brmgs  into  constant  action  the 
muscles  connected  with  this  bone,  it  becomes  thicker  and  more  curved,  its  ridges  for  muscle 
attachment  become  prominently  marked.  The  right  clavicle  is  generally  longer,  thicker,  and 
rougher  than  the  left. 

Stmcture. — The  shaft,  as  well  as  the  extremities,  consists  of  cancellous  tissue,  invested  by  a 
compact  layer  much  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end.    It  has  no  true  medullary  cavity. 

Development. — From  two  centres,  one  for  the  shaft  and  outer  extremity  and  one  for  the 
sternal  extremity.  The  primary  centre  for  the  shaft  appears  very  early,  before  that  of  any 
other  bone,  at  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  of  fetal  life.  The  secondary  Ventre  for  the  sternal 
end  makes  its  appearance  about  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  year,  and  unites  with  the  rest  of 
the  bone  about  the  twenty-fifth  year. 

Articulations. — With  the  sternum,  scapula,  by  intra-articular  fibrocartilaginous  disks,  and 
with  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  six — the  Sternomastoid,  Trapezius,  Pectoralis  major, 
Deltoid,  Subclavius,  and  Sternohyoid. 

Surface  Form. — ^The  clavicle  can  be  felt  throughout  its  entire  length,  even  in  persons  who 
are  very  fat.  Commencing  at  the  inner  end,  the  enlarged  sternal  extremity,  where  the  bone 
projects  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum,  can  be  felt,  forming  with  the  sternum  and  the 
rounded  tendon  of  the  Sternomastoid  a  V-shaped  notch,  the  prestemal  notch.  Passing  out- 
ward, the  shaft  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  immediately  under  the  skin,  with  its  convexity  forward 
in  the  inner  two-thirds,  the  surface  partially  obscured  above  and  below  by  the  attachments  of 
the  Sternomastoid  and  Pectoralis  major  muscles.  In  the  outer  third  it  forms  a  gentle  curve 
l>ackward,  and  terminates  at  the  outer  end  in  a  somewhat  enlarged  extremity  which  articulates 
with  the  acromial  process  of  the  scapula.  The  direction  of  the  clavicle  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
horizontal  when  the  arm  is  lying  quietly  by  the  side,  though  in  well-developed  subjects  it  may 
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incline  a  little  upward  at  its  outer  end.  Its  direction  is,  however,  very  changeable,  altering  with 
the  varying  movements  of  the  shoulder- joint. 

Appuea  Anatomy. — The  clavicle  is  the  most  f reauently /rac^ur^^  of  any  single  bone  in  the 
body.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  much  exposea  to  violence,  and  is  the  only  bony  connec- 
tion between  the  upper  limb  and  the  trunk.  The  bone,  moreover,  is  slender,  and  is  very  super- 
ficial. The  bone  may  be  broken  by  direct  or  indirect  violence  or  by  muscular  action.  Tne  most 
common  cause  is,  however,  from  indirect  violence,  and  the  bone  then  gives  way  at  the  junction 
of  the  fixed  outer  one-third  with  the  movable  inner  two-thirds  of  the  bone.  This  is  the  weakest 
and  most  slender  part  of  the  bone.  The  fracture  is  generally  oblique,  and  the  displacement 
of  the  outer  fragments  is  inward,  away  from  the  surface  of  the  body;  hence,  compound  fracture 
of  the  clavicle  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  inner  fragment,  as  a  rule,  is  little  displaced.  Beneath 
the  bone  the  main  vessels  of  the  upper  limb  and  the  great  nerve  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus 
lie  on  the  first  rib,  and  are  liable  to  be  wounded  in  fracture,  especially  in  fracture  from  direct 
violence,  when  the  force  of  the  blow  drives  the  broken  ends  inward.  Fortunately,  the  Subclavius 
muscle  is  interposed  between  these  structures  and  the  clavicle,  and  this  often  protects  them 
from-  injury. 

The  clavicle  is  not  uncommonly  the  seat  of  sarcomatous  tumors ,  rendering  the  operation 
of  excision  of  the  entire  bone  necessary.  This  operation  is  best  performed  by  exposing  the 
bone  freely,  disarticulating  at  the  acromial  end,  and  turning  it  inward.  The  removal  of 
the  outer  part  is  comparatively  easy,  but  resection  of  tbe  inner  part  is  fraught  with  difficulty, 
the  main  danger  being  the  risk  of  wounding  the  great  veins  which  are  in  relation  with  its 
under  surface. 

The  Scapula,  or  Shoulder  Blade. 

The  Bcapola  forms  the  back  part  of  the  shoulder  girdle.  It  is  a  large  flat  bone, 
triangular  in  shape,  situated  at  the  posterior  aspect  and  side  of  the  thorax,  between 
the  second  and  seventh  or  sometimes  the  eighth  rib,  its  internal  border  or  base 
being  about  an  inch  from  and  nearly  but  not  quite  parallel  with  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrae,  so  that  it  is  rather  closer  to  them  above  than  below.  It 
presents  for  examination  two  surfaces,  three  borders,  and  three  angles. 

Surfaces. — The  anterior  or  ventral  surface  {fdcies  costalis)  (Fig.  138)  presents 
a  broad  concavity,  the  subscapular  fossa  (fossa  sitbscapvlaris).  It  is  marked,  in 
the  inner  two-thirds,  by  several  oblique  ridges  (lineae  musculares),  which  pass 
outward  and  upward;  the  outer  third  is  smooth.  The  oblique  ridges  give  origin 
to  the  tendinous  intersections,  and  the  surfaces  between  them  to  the  fleshy  fibres, 
of  the  Subscapularis  muscle.  The  outer  third  of  the  fossa  is  smooth,  is  covered 
by,  but  does  not  afford  attachment  to,  the  fibres  of  this  muscle.  This  surface  is 
separated  from  the  internal  border  by  a  smooth,  triangular  margin  at  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  angles,  and  in  the  interval  between  these  by  a  narrow  edge  which 
is  often  deficient.  This  marginal  surface  affords  attachment  throughout  its  entire 
extent  to  the  Serratus  magnus  muscle.  The  subscapular  fossa  presents  a  trans- 
verse depression  at  its  upper  part,  where  the  bone  appears  to  be  bent  on  itself, 
forming  a  considerable  angle,  called  the  subscapular  angle  (angidtis  subscapularis), 
thus  giving  greater  strength  to  the  body  of  the  bone  from  its  arched  form,  while 
the  summit  of  the  arch  serves  to  support  the  spine  and  acromion  process.  It  is  in 
this  situation  that  the  fossa  is  deepest,  so  that  the  thickest  part  of  the  Subscapu- 
laris muscle  lies  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
must  consequently  operate  most  effectively  on  the  head  of  the  humerus,  which 
is  contained  in  that  cavity. 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  (Jacies  dorsalis)  (Fig.  139)  is  arched  from  above 
downward,  alternately  concave  and  convex  from  side  to  side.  It  is  subdivided 
unequally  into  two  parts  by  the  spine;  the  portion  above  the  spine  is  called  the 
supraspinous  fossa,  and  that  below  it  the  infraspinous  fossa. 

The  supraspinous  fossa  (fossa  supra^spiyiaia),  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  concave, 
smooth,  and  broader  at  the  vertebral  than  at  the  humeral  extremity.  It  affords 
attachment  by  its  inner  two-thirds  to  the  Supraspinatus  muscle. 

The  infraspinous  fossa  (fossa  infraspinata)  is  much  larger  than  the  preceding; 
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toward  its  vertebral  margin  a  shallow  concavity  is  seen  at  its  upper  part;  its  centre 
presents  a  prominent  convexity,  while  toward  the  axillary  border  is  a  deep  groove 
which  runs  from  the  upper  toward  the  lower  part.  The  inner  two-thirds  of  this 
surface  affords  origin  to  the  Infraspinatus  muscle;  the  outer  third  is  only  covered 
by  it,  without  giving  attachment  to  its  fibres.  This  surface  is  separated  from  the 
axillary  border  by  an  elevated  ridge,  which  runs  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  glenoid 
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cavity  downward  and  backward  to  the  internal  border,  about  an  inch  above  the 
inferior  angle.  The  ridge  serves  for  the  attachment  of  a  strong  aponeurosis  which 
separates  the  Infraspinatus  from  the  two  Teres  muscles.  The  surface  of  bone 
between  this  line  and  the  axillary  border  is  narrow  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its 
extent,  and  traversed  near  its  centre  by  a  groove  for  the  passage  of  the  doraalis 
scapulte  vessels;  it  affords  ori^n  to  the  Teres  minor  muscle.     Its  lower  third 
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presents  a  broader,  somewhat  triangular  surface,  which  gives  origin  to  the  Teres 
major,  and  over  which  the  I/atissimus  dorsi  glides;  sometimes  the  latter  muscle 
takes  origin  by  a  few  fibres  from  this  part.  The  broad  and  narrow  portions  of 
bone  above  alluded  to  are  separated  by  an  oblique  line  which  runs  from  the  axillary 
border,  downward  and  backward,  to  meet  the  elevated  ridge;  to  it  is  attached  the 
aponeurosis  separating  the  two  Teres  muscles  from  each  other. 


Coracohumeral 
s8.  ligqmerU 


Caracoacromial  ligament 
^  ^  *'^:t       Trapezoid  ligament 


^  *    Conoid  ligament    ^^v'iOj'^i; 


Capsular 
ligament ' 


Groove  for  Dorsalit 
Scapulae  Artery. 


inferior  A^^^^' 
Fig.  139. — Left  scapula.     Posterior  surface  or  dorsum. 

The  spine  (spina  scapulae)  is  a  prominent  plate  of  bone  which  crosses  obliquely 
the  inner  four-fifths  of  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula  at  its  upper  part,  and  separates 
the  supra-  from  the  infraspinous  fossa;  it  commences  at  the  vertebral  border  by  a 
smooth,  triangular  surface,  over  which  the  Trapezius  glides,  and,  gradually  be- 
coming more  elevated  as  it  passes  outward,  terminates  in  the  acromion  process 
which  overhangs  the  shoulder-joint.    The  spine  is  triangular  and  flattened  from 
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above  downward,  its  apex  corresponding  to  the  vertebral  border,  its  base  (which 
is  directed  outward)  to  the  neck  of  the  scapula.  It  presents  two  surfaces  and  three 
borders.  Its  superior  surface  is  concave,  assists  in  forming  the  supraspinous 
fossa,  and  affords  attachment  to  part  of  the  SupraspinatU5  muscle.  Its  inferior 
surf-use  forms  part  of  the  infraspinous  fossa,  gives  origin  to  part  of  the  Infraspi- 
natus muscle,  and  presents  near  its  centre  the  orifice  of  a  nutrient  canal.  Of  the 
three  borders,  the  anterior  is  attached  to  the  dorsum  of  the  bone;  the  posteriory 
or  crest  of  the  spine,  is  broad,  and  presents  two  lips  and  an  intervening  rough 
interval.  To  the  superior  lip  is  attached  the  Trapezius  to  the  extent  shown  in 
Fig.  139.  A  rough  tubercle  is  generally  seen  occupying  that  portion  of  the  spine 
which  receives  the  insertion  of  the  middle  and  infertor  fibres  of  this  muscle.  From 
the  inferior  lip,  throughout  its  whole  length,  arises  the  Deltoid.  The  interval 
between  the  lips  is  also  partly  covered  by  the  tendinous  fibres  of  these  muscles. 
The  external  border j  or  base,  the  shortest  of  the  three,  is  slightly  concave,  its  edge 
thick  and  round,  continuous  above  with  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion  process, 
below  with  the  neck  of  the  scapula.  The  narrow  portion  of  bone  external  to  this 
border,  and  separating  it  from  the  glenoid  cavity,  is  called  the  great  scapular  notch, 
and  serves  to  connect  the  supra-  and  infraspinous  fossae. 

The  acromion  process  (acromion)  is  a  large  and  somewhat  triangular  or  oblong 
process,  flattened  from  behind  forward,  directed  at  first  a  little  outward,  and  then 
cur\'ing  forward  and  upward,  so  as  to  overhang  the  glenoid  cavity.  Its  upper 
surface,  directed  upwand,  backward,  and  outward,  is  convex,  rough,  and  gives 
origin  to  some  fibres  of  the  Deltoid,  and  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  subcutaneous. 
Its  under  surface  is  smooth  and  concave.  Its  ouier  border  is  thick  and  irregular, 
and  presents  three  or  four  tubercles  for  the  tendinous  origins  of  the  Deltoid 
muscle.  Its  inner  margin,  shorter  than  the  outer,  is  concave,  gives  attachment 
to  a  portion  of  the  Trapezius  muscle,  and  presents  about  its  centre  a  small  oval 
surface  for  articulation  with  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle.  Its  apex,  which 
corresponds  to  the  point  of  meeting  of  these  two  borders  in  front,  is  thin,  and  has 
attached  to  it  the  coracoacromial  ligament. 

Margins,  or  Borders  of  the  Scapula. — The  superior  border  (margo  superior)  is 
the  shortest  and  thinnest  of  the  three  borders;  it  is  concave  and  extends  from  the 
internal  angle  to  the  coracoid  process.  At  its  outer  part  is  a  deep,  semicircular 
notch,  the  suprascapular  notch  (iiicisura  scapulae),  formed  partly  by  the  base 
of  the  coracoid  process.  The  notch  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  supra- 
scapular ligament,  and  serves  for  the  passage  of  the  suprascapular  nerve.  Some- 
times this  foramen  is  entirely  surrounded  by  bone.  The  adjacent  margin  of  the 
superior  border  affords  attachment  to  the  Omohyoid  muscle. 

The  external  or  axillary  border  (margo  aanllaris)  is  the  thickest  of  the  three.  It 
commences  above  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  inclines  obliquely 
downward  and  backward  to  the  inferior  angle.  Immediately  below  the  glenoid 
cavity  is  a  rough  impression,  the  infraglenoid  tubercle  (tuberositas  infraglenoidaiis), 
about  an  inch  in  length,  which  affords  origin  to  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  muscle ; 
in  front  of  this  is  a  longitudinal  groove,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  lower  third 
of  the  external  border  and  affords  origin  to  part  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle. 
The  inferior  third  of  this  border,  which  is  thin  and  sharp,  serves  for  the  origin 
of  a  few  fibres  of  the  Teres  major  behind  and  the  Subscapularis  in  front. 

The  internal  or  vertebral  border  (margo  vertebralis)  is  the  longest  of  the  three, 
and  extends  from  the  internal  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone.  It  is  arched,  is 
intermediate  in  thickness  between  the  superior  and  the  external  borders,  and  the 
portion  of  it  above  the  spine  is  bent  considerably  outward,  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  lower  part.  The  internal  border  presents  an  anterior  lip,  a  posterior 
lip,  and  an  intermediate  space.  The  anterior  lip  affords  attachment  to  the  Serratus 
magnus;  the  posterior  lip,  an  origin  to  the  Supraspinatus  above  the  spine,  the 
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Infraspinatus  below;  to  the  interval  between  the  two  lips,  the  Levator  an^uli 
scapulae  is  inserted;  above  the  triangular  surface  at  the  commencement  of  the  spine, 
the  Rhomboideus  minor  to  the  edge  of  that  surface;  the  Rhomboideus  major 
is  attached  by  means,  of  a  fibrous  'arch  connected  above  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  triangular  surface  at  the  base  of  the  spine,  and  below  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
posterior  border. 

Anglea.— The  intemal  angle  (angvlvs  medialis),  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
superior  and  internal  borders,  is  thin,  smooth,  rounded,  somewhat  inclined 
outward,  and  gives  attachment  to  a  few  iSbres  of  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae 
muscle. 

The  inferior  angle  (angtdus  inferior),  thick  and  rough,  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  vertebral  and  axillary  borders,  its  posterior  surface  affording  origin  to  the 
Teres  major  and  frequently  to  a  few  fibres  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi. 

The  external  angle  {angulits  lateralis)  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  bone,  and  forms 
what  is  called  the  head  of  the  scapula.  The  head  presents  a  shallow,  pyriform, 
articular  surface;  the  glenoid  snr^Me  or  cavity  (cavitas  glenoidcUis),  the  longest 
diameter  of  which  is  from  above  downward,  and  its  direction  outward  and  for- 
ward. It  is  broader  below  than  above.  Just  above  it  is  a  rough  surface,  the 
supraglenoid  tubercle  (tuberositas  supraglenoidalis),  from  which  arises  the  long 
tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle.  The  glenoid  cavity  is  covered  with  cartilage  in 
the  recent  state;  and  its  margins  are  slightly  raised  and  give  attachment  to  a 
fibrocartilaginous  structure,  the  glenoid  ligament,  by  which  its  cavity  is  deepened. 
The  neck  of  the  scapula  (coUum  scajndae)  is  the  slightly  depressed  surface  which 
surrounds  the  head;  it  is  more  distinct  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior  surface, 
and  below  than  above.  In  the  latter  situation  it  has  arising  from  it  a  thick  promi- 
nence, the  coracoid  process. 

The  coracoid  process  (processits  coracoidetcs)  is  a  thick,  curved  process  of  bone 
which  arises  by  a  broad  base  from  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula;  it 
is  directed  at  first  upward  and  inward,  then,  becoming  smaller,  it  changes  its 
direction  and  passes  forward  and  outward.  The  ascending  portion,  flattened  from 
before  backward,  presents  in  front  a  smooth,  concave  surface  over  which  passes 
the  Subscapularis  muscle.  The  horizontal  portion  is  flattened  from  above 
downward,  its  upper  surface  is  convex  and  irregular;  its  under  surface  is  smooth; 
its  inner  border  is  rough,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Pectoralis  minor;  its  outer 
border  is  also  rough  for  the  coracoacromial  ligament,  while  the  apex  is  embraced 
by  the  conjoined  tendon  of  origin  of  the  short  head  of  the  Biceps  and  of  the 
Coracobrachialis  and  gives  attachment  to  the  costocoracoid  ligament.  At  the 
inner  side  of  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process  is  a  rough  impression  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  conoid  ligament;  and  running  from  it  obliquely  forward  and  outward 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  horizontal  portion,  an  elevated  ridge  for  the  attachment 
of  the  trapezoid  ligament. 

Structure. — In  the  head,  processes,  and  all  the  thickened  parts  of  the  bone  the  scapula  is 
composed  of  cancellous  tissue  covered  by  compact  bone,  while  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  com- 
posed of  a  thin  layer  of  dense,  compact  tissue.  The  central  part  of  the  supraspinous  fossa  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  infraspinous  fossa,  but  especially  the  former,  are  usually  so  thin  as  to 
be  semitransparent;  occasionally  the  bone  is  found  wanting  in  this  situation,  and  the  adjacent 
muscles  come  into  contact. 

Development  (Fig.  140). — From  seven  or  more  centres — one  for  the  body,  two  for  the 
coracoid  process,  two  for  the  acromion,  one  for  the  vertebral  border,  and  one  for  the  inferior 
angle.  Ossification  of  the  bodv  of  the  scapula  commences  about  the  second  month  of  fetal  life 
by  the  formation  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral  plate  of  bone  immediately  behind  the  glenoid 
cavity.  This  plate  extends  itself  so  as  to  form  the  chief  part  of  the  bone,  the  spine  growing 
up  from  its  posterior  surface  about  the  third  month.  At  birth  a  large  part  of  the  scapula  is 
osseous,  but  the  glenoid  cavity,  coracoid  and  acromion  processes,  the  posterior  border,  and 
inferior  angle  are  cartilaginous.      From  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  month  after  birth 
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ossification  takes  plac«  in  ihe  middle  of  ihpcoracoid  process,  which  usually  becomes  joined  with 
ihe  rest  of  ihe  bone  at  the  time  when  the  other  centres  make  their  appearance.  Between  the 
fourteenth  and  twentieth  years  ossification  of  the  remaining  centres  takes  place  in  quick 
succession,  and  in  the  following  order;  jiral,  in  the  root  of  the  coraeoid  process,  in  the  form  of 
a  broad  scale;  Mecond,  near  the  base  of  the  acromion  process;  third,  In  the  inferior  angle  and 
contiguous  part  of  the  posterior  border;  fourth,  near  the  extremity  of  the  acromion;  fifth, 
in  the  posterior  border.  The  acromion  process,  besides  being  formed  of  two  separate  nuclei, 
has  its  base  formed  bv  an  extension  into  it  of  the  centre  of  ossification  which  belongs  to  the 
spine,  the  extent  of  which  varies  in  different  eases.  The  two  separate  nuclei  unite  and  then 
'  1  with  the  extension  from  the  spine.    These  various  epiphyses  become  joined  to  the  bone 
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ure  of  union  between  the  a 
process  and  spine  occurs,  the  junc- 
tion being  effected  by  fibrous  tissue 
or  by  an  imperfect  articulation;  in 
some  cases  of  supposed  fracture 
of  the  acromion  with  ligamentous 
union  it  is  probable  that  the  de- 
tached segment  was  never  united  to 
the  rest  of  the  bone.  The  upper 
[bird  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  usually 
Deified  from  a  separate  centre  {3ub- 
eoraroid)  which  makes  its  appearance 
between  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
years.  Very  often,  in  addition,  an 
epiphysis  appears  for  the  lower  part 
of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

ATticnUtioDS.  —  With    the    hu- 
merus and  clavicle. 

AtUehment  ot  Muscles.— To 
trvrtttrm — to  the  anterior  surface, 
theSubscapularis;  posterior  surface, 
Supraspinal  us.  Infraspinatus;  spine. 
Trapezius,  Deltoid;  superior  border. 
Omohyoid;  vertebral  border,  Serra- 
tus  ma^us.  Levator  an^li  scapulae, 
Rhomboideus,  minor  and  major; 
axillary  border,  Triceps,  Teres 
minor,  Teres  major;  apex  of  glen- 
oid cavity,  long  head  of  the  Biceps; 
roracoid  process,  short  head  of  the 
Biceps,  Coracobrachialis,  Pectoralis 
minor;  and  to  the  interior  angle oc- 
nsionally  a  few  fibres  of  the  I^tissi-  Fia.  1*0.— Plim 
mus  dorsi. 

Sniface  yorm.— The  onlv  parts      ,j ^  „..  ^ .„ 

of  the  scapula  which  are  truly  sub- 
cutaneous are  the  spine  and  acro- 
mion process,  but,  in  addition  to  these,  the  coraeoid  process,  the  internal  or  vertebral  border 
and  inferior  angle,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  axillary  border,  may  be  defined.  The  acro- 
mion process  and  spine  of  the  scapula  are  easily  felt  throughout  their  entire  length,  forming, 
with  the  clavicle,  the  arch  of  the  shoulder.  The  acromion  can  be  ascertained  lo  De  connected 
to  the  clavicle  at  the  acromioclavicular  joint  by  running  the  finger  along  it,  its  position  Being 
often  indicated  by  an  irregularity  or  bony  outgrowth  from  the  clavicle  close  to  the  joint.  The 
acromion  can  be  felt  farming  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  and  from  this  can  be  traced  backward  to 
join  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  place  of  junction  is  usually  denoted  by  a  prominence,  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  uromial  HikIb.  From  here  the  spme  of  the  scapula  can  be  fell  as  a 
prominent  ridge  of  bone,  marked  on  the  surface  as  an  oblique  depression,  which  becomes  less 
and  less  distinct,  and  terminates  a  little  external  lo  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebnc.  Its 
termination  is  usually  indicated  by  a  slight  dimple  in  the  skin  on  a  level  with  the  interval  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  thoraeic  spines.  Below  this  point  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula 
may  be  traced,  running  downward  and  outward,  and  thus  diverging  from  the  vertebral  spines, 
to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone,  which  can  be  recognized,  although  covered  by  the  Latissimus 
<lorsi  muscle.  From  this  angle  the  axillary  border  can  usually  oe  traced  through  this  thick 
muscular  covering,  forming,  with  the  muscles,  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla.  The  coraeoid 
12 
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process  may  be  felt  about  an  inch  below  the  junction  of  the  middle  apd  outer  thirds  of  the 
clavicle.  Here  it  is  covered  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  Deltoid  and  lies  a  little  to  the  outer 
side  of  a  slight  depression  which  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  Pectoralis  major 
and  Deltoid  muscles.  When  the  arms  are  hanging  by  the  side,  the  upper  angle  of  the  scapula 
corresponds  to  the  upper  border  of  the  second  rib  or  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
thoracic  spines,  the  inferior  angle  to  the  upper  border  of  the  eighth  rib  or  the  interval  between 
the  seventh  and  eighth  thoracic  spines. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Fractures  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  are  rare,  owing  to  the  mobility  of 
the  bone,  the  thick  layer  of  muscles  by  which  it  is  encased  on  both  surfaces,  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  ribs  on  which  it  rests.    Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  also  uncommon.    The  most  fre-j 
quent  course  of  a  line  of  fracture  of  the  neck  is  from  the  suprascapular  notch  to  the  infraglenoidf 
tubercle  {surgical  neck),  and  it  derives  its  principal  interest  from  its  simulation  to  a  subglenoid, 
dislocation  of  the  humerus.     The  diagnosis  can  be  made  by  noting  the  alteration  in  the  position! 
of  the  coracoid  process.    A  fracture  of  the  neck  external  to,  and  not  including,  the  coracoid . 
process  {anatomical  neck)  is  said  to  occur,  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  such  an 
accident  ever  takes  place.    The  acromion  process  is  more  frequently  broken  than  any  other 
part  of  the  bone,  and  there  is  sometimes,  in  young  subjects,  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis.    It 
IS  believed  that  many  of  the  cases  of  supposed  fracture  of  the  acromion,  with  fiorous  union, 
which  have  been  found  on  postmortem   examination  are  really  cases  of  imperfectly  united 
epiphysis.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  believed  that  most  fractures  of  this  bone  are  united  by  fibrous 
tissue,  and  the  cause  of  this  mode  of  union  is  the  difficulty  that  arises  in  keeping  the  fractured 
ends  in  constant  apposition.     The  coracoid  process  is  occasionally  broken  off,  either  by  direct 
violence  or  perhaps,  rarely,  by  muscular  action. 

Tumors  of  various  kinds  grow  from  the  scapula.  Of  the  innocent  form  of  tumors,  probably 
the  osteomata  are  the  most  common.  When  an  osteoma  grows  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
scapula,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it  is  of  the  compact  variety,  such  as  usually  grows  from  mem- 
brane-formed bones,  as  the  bones  of  the  skull.  This  would  appear  to  afford  evidence  that  this 
portion  of  the  bone  is  formed  from  membrane,  and  not,  like  the  rest  of  the  bone,  from  cartilage. 
Sarcomatous  tumors  sometimes  grow  from  the  scapula,  and  may  necessitate  removal  of  the  bone, 
with  or  without  amputation  of  the  upper  limb.  Removal  of  the  upper  limb  with  the  scapula  and 
the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  clavicle  is  Known  as  the  interscapuhthoracic  amputation.  The  scapula 
may  be  partially  resected  or  completely  excised.  There  are  several  methoos  of  complete  excision. 
The  bone  may  be  excised  by  a  T-shaped  incision,  and,  the  flaps  being  reflected,  tne  removal  is 
commenced  from  the  vertebral  border,  so  that  the  subscapular  vessels  which  lie  along  the  axillary 
border  are  among  the  last  structures  divided,  and  can  be  at  once  secured. 


THE   ABM. 

The  arm  is  that  portion  of  the  upper  extremity  which  is  situated  between  the 
shoulder  and  the  elbow.     Its  skeleton  consists  of  a  single  bone,  the  humerus. 

The  Humeras,  or  Arm  Bone  (Figs.  141,  142). 

The  humerus  is  the  longest  and  largest  bone  of  the  upper  extremity;  it  presents 
for  examination  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

Upper  or  Proximal  Extremity. — ^The  upper  extremity  presents  a  large, 
rounded  head,  joined  to  the  shaft  by  a  constricted  portion,  called  the  neck,  and 
two  other  eminences,  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities. 

The  Head  (caput  humeri), — ^The  head,  nearly  hemispherical  in  form,^  is  directed 
upward,  inward,  and  slightly  backward,  and  articulates  with  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula;  its  surface  is  smooth  and  coated  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state. 
The  circumference  of  its  articular  surface  is  slightly  constricted,  and  is  termed 
the  anatomical  neck,  in  contradistinction  to  the  constriction  which  exists  below  the 
tuberosities.  The  latter  is  called  the  surgical  neck  (collum  chirurgicum),  as  it  is 
often  the  seat  of  fracture. 

The  anatomical  neck  (collum  anatomicum)  is  obliquely  directed,  forming  an 

1  Though  the  head  is  nearly  hemispherical  in  form,  its  margin,  ns  Sir  G.  Humphry  has  shown,  is  by  no  means 
a  true  circle.  Itegreatest  measurement  is  from  the  top  of  the  bicipital  fproove  in  a  direction  downward,  inward, 
and  backward.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  arm  can  be  obtained  by  rolling  the  articular 
surface  in  this  direction — that  is  to  say,  obliquely  upward,  outward,  and  forward. 
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obtuse  angle  with  the  shaft.  It  is  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  lower  half  of 
its  circumference  than  in  the  upper  half,  where  it  'presents  a  narrow  groove, 
separating  the  head  from  the  tuberosities.  Its  circumference  affords  attachment 
to  the  capsular  ligament  and  is  perforated  by  numerous  vascular  foramina. 

The  Greater  Tuberosity  (tvherculum  majus), — ^The  greater  tuberosity  is  situated 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  head  and  lesser  tuberosity.  Its  upper  surface  is  rounded 
and  marked  by  three  flat  facets,  separated  by  two  slight  ridges;  the  highest  facet 
gives  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  Supraspinatus;  the  middle  one,  to  the  Infra- 
spinatus; the  inferior  facet  and  the  shaft  of  the  bone  below  it,  to  the  Teres  minor. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  great  tuberosity  is  convex,  rough,  and  continuous  with 
the  outer  side  of  the  shaft. 

The  Lesser  Tuberosity  (tvberculum  minus), — ^The  lesser  tuberosity  is  more 
prominent,  although  smaller  than  the  greater;  it  is  situated  in  front  of  the  head, 
and  is  directed  inward. and  forward.  Its  summit  presents  a  prominent  facet 
for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle.  The  tuberosities 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  deep  groove,  the  bicipital  groove  {sulcus  inter- 
tvbercularis).  This  groove  lodges  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle,  accom- 
panied by  a  branch  of  the  anterior  circumflex  artery.  It  commences  above  be- 
tween the  two  tuberosities,  passes  obliquely  downward  and  a  little  inward,  and 
terminates  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the  bone.  It  is 
deep  and  narrow  at  the  commencement,  and  becomes  shallow  and  a  little  broader 
as  it  descends.  In  the  recent  state  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage, 
lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and 
receives  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  muscle. 

The  Shaft  (corpus  humeri), — The  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  almost  cylindrical 
in  the  upper  half  of  its  extent,  prismatic  and  flattened  below,  and  presents  three 
borders  and  three  surfaces  for  exam ins^t ion.  • 

Th^  anterior  border  runs  from  the  front  of  the  greater  tuberosity  above  to  the 
coronoid  depression  below,  separating  the  internal  from  the  external  surface. 
Its  upper  part  is  very  prominent  and  rough,  forms  the  ovter  lip  of  the  bicipital 
groove,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major. 
About  its  centre  it  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  rough  deltoid  impression 
(tuberositas  deltoidea);  below,  it  is  smooth  and  rounded,  affording  attachment 
to  the  Brachialis  anticus  muscle. 

The  external  border  {margo  lateralis)  runs  from  the  back  part  of  the  greater 
tuberosity  to  the  external  condyle,  and  separates  the  external  from  the  posterior 
surface.  It  is  rounded  and  indistinctly  marked  in  its  upper  half,  serving  for  the 
attachment  of  the  lower  part  of  the  insertion  of  the  Teres  minor  muscle,  and  below 
this  of  the  external  head  of  the  Triceps  muscle;  its  centre  is  traversed  by  a  broad, 
but  shallow,  oblique  depression,  the  musculospiral  groove  {sulcus  nervi  radialis); 
its  lower  part  is  marked  by  a  prominent,  rough  margin,  a  little  curved  from 
behind  forward,  the  external  supracondylar  ridge,  which  presents  an  anterior  lip 
for  the  attachment  of  the  Brachioradialis  above  and  Extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior  below,  a  posterior  lip  for  the  Triceps,  and  an  intermediate  space  for  the 
attachment  of  the  external  intermuscular  septum. 

The  internal  border  {mxirgo  medialis)  extends  from  the  lesser  tuberosity  to  the 
internal  condyle.  Its  upper  third  is  marked  by  a  prominent  ridge,  forming 
the  internal  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the 
Teres  major.  About  its  centre  is  an  impression  for  the  attachment  of  the  Coraco- 
brachialis,  and  just  below  this  is  seen  the  entrance  of  the  nutrient  canal,  directed 
downward.  Sometimes  there  is  a  second  canal  situated  at  the  commencement 
of  the  musculospiral  groove,  for  a  nutrient  artery  derived  from  the  superior  pro- 
funda branch 'of  the  brachial  artery.  The  inferior  third  of  this  border  is  raised 
into  a  slight  ridge,  the  internal  supracondylar  ridge,  which  becomes  very  prominent 
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below;  it  presents  an  anterior  lip  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Brachialis  anticus  muscle, 
a  posterior  lip  for  the  internal  head  of  the 
Triceps  muscle,  and  an  intermediate  space 
for  the  attachment  of  the  internal  intermus- 
cular septum. 

The  external  surface  (Jacies  anterior  later- 
aiU)  is  directed  outward  above,  where  it  is 
smooth,  rounded,  and  covered  hy  the  Del- 
toid muscle;  forward  and  outward  below, 
where  it  is  slightly  concave  from  above 
downward,  and  gives  origin  to  part  of  the 
Brachialis  anticus  muscle.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  this  surface  is  seen  a  rough,  trian- 
gular impression  for  the  insertion  of  the 
Deltoid  muscle,  doltoid  impression,  and  be- 
low this  the  musculospiral  groove,  directed 
obliquely  from  behind  forward  and  down- 
n-ard,  and  transmitting  the  musculospiral 
nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery. 

The  inteinal  Bnrtace  (Jacies  anienoT  medi- 
alis),  less  extensive  than  the  external,  is 
directed  inward  above,  forward  and  inward 
i)elow;  at  its  upper  part  it  is  narrow  and 
forms  the  floor  of  the  bicipital  groove;  to 
it  is  attached  the  Latissimus  dorsi.  The 
middle  part  of  this  surface  is  slightly 
roughened  for  the  attachment  of  some  of 
the  fibres  of  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the 
Coracobrachialis ;  its  lower  part  is  smooth, 
concave  from  above  downward,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  Brachialis  anticus  mus- 
cle.' A  little  below  the  middle  of  the  shaft 
is  the  nutrient  foramen.  This  leads  into  a 
nutrient  canal,  which  is  directed  toward  the 
elbow-joint. 

The  poBtarior  nirfue  {Jacies  posterior) 
(Fig.  142)  appears  somewhat  twisted,  so 
ihat  its  upper  part  is  directed  a  little  inward, 
its  lower  part  backward  and  a  little  outward. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  surface  is  covered 
bv  the  external  and  internal  heads  of  the 


■  A  nnall  hook^Qhaiwd  proceH  of  bone,  the  autrrarorulyiar 
meat.  vttryinB  from  '/lo  to  '(40!  an  ineh  in  len([in.  is  not  in- 
Irtquently  found  projecting Irom  the  inner  auifaceof  the 

pointed  extremity  ia  ronnecled  to  the  iiilemal  border.juBt 
above  the  inner  condyle,  by  a  ligimentor  fibroue  band. 

the  nrr^^completed  by 'thie"fibn>uii  bud  the  m'^^ian  Mrve 
And    brachial    artery  pass    when   thene  structuree  deviate 

InuwnittMf  throUBh  it,  or  the  nene  may  beorconipaniedby 
the  ulnar  artery  in  casesof  hivh  diviaionof  the  brachial.  A 
well^narked  sroove  is  unualLy  found  behind  the  proren  in 
vhirb  the  DETve  and  artery  are  lodfled.     This  apacp  i»  atiai- 

probattjy  servee  in   (bem  to  protect   the  nerx'e  and  artery 
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Triceps,  the  former  of  which  is  attached  to  its  upper  and  outer  part,  the  latter  to 
its  inner  and  back  part,  the  two  being  separated  by  the  musculospiral  groove. 
The  Lower  or  Distal  Extremity  is  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  curved 
slightly  forward;  it  terminates  below  in  a  broad,  articular  surface  which  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  slight  ridge.     Projecting  on  either  side  are  the  external  and 
internal  condyles.    By  some  anatomists  the  external  condyle  is  called  the  external 
epicondyle  and  the  internal  condyle  is  called  the  internal  epicondyle.    The  articular 
surface  extends  a  little  lower  than  the  condyles,  and  is  curved  slightly  forward,  so 
as  to  occupy  the  more  anterior  part  of  the  bone;  its  greatest  breadth  is  in  the 
transverse  diameter,  and  it  is  obliquely  directed,  so  that  its  inner  extremity  occupies 
a  lower  level  than  the  outer.     The  outer  portion  of  the  articular  surface  presents 
a  smooth,  rounded  eminence,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  capitellnin,  or 
radial  head  of  the  humerus  (capitulum  humeri);  it  articulates  with  the  cup-shaped 
depression  on  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  is  limited  to  the  front  and  lower  part  of 
the  bone,  not  extending  as  far  back  as  the  other  portion  of  the  articular  surface. 
On  the  inner  side  of  this  eminence  is  a  shallow  groove,  in  which  is  received  the 
inner  margin  of  the  head  of  the  radius.     Above  the  front  part  of  the  capitellum 
is  a  slight  depression,  the  radial  fossa  (fossa  radialis),  which  receives  the  anterior 
border  of  the  head  of  the  radius  when  the  forearm  is  flexed.     The  inner  portion 
of  the  articular  surface,  the  trochlea  (trochlea  humeri),  presents  a  deep  depression 
between  two  well-marked  borders.     This  surface  is  convex  from  before  backward, 
concave  from  side  to  side,  and  occupies  the  anterior,  lower,  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  bone.     The  external  border,  less  prominent  than  the  internal,  corresponds 
to  the  interval  between  the  radius  and  the  ulna.     The  internal  border  is  thicker, 
more  prominent,  and  consequently  of  greater  length,  than  the  external.     The 
grooved  portion  of  the  articular  surface  fits  accurately  within  the  greater  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna;  it  is  broader  and  deeper  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  bone,  and  is  inclined  obliquely  from  behind  forward  and  from  without 
inward.     Above  the  front  part  of  the  trochlear  surface  is  seen  a  smaller  depression, 
the  coronoid  fossa  (fossa  coronoidea),  which  receives  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna  during  flexion  of  the  forearm.     Above  the  back  part  of  the  trochlear  surface 
is  a  deep,  triangular  depression,  the  olecranon  fossa  (fossa  olecrani),  in  which 
is  received  the  summit  of  the  olecranon  process  in  extension  of  the  forearm. 
These  fossae  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  thin,  transparent  lamina  of  bone, 
which  is  sometimes  perforated  by  a  foramen,  the  supratrochlear  foramen;  their 
upper  margins  afford  attachment  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  of  the 
elbow-joint,  and  they  are  lined,  in  the  recent  state,  by  the  synovial  membrane 
of  this  articulation.     The  articular  surfaces,  in  the  recent  state,  are  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  hyaline  cartilage.    The  external  condyle  (epicondylu^  lateralis) 
is  a  small,  tubercular  eminence,  less  prominent  than  the  internal,  curv^ed  a  little 
forward,  and  giving  attachment  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  and  to  a  tendon  common  to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  Extensor  and  Supinator 
muscles.     The  internal  condyle  (epitrochlea  or  epicondylus  m^dialis),  larger  and 
more  prominent,  is  directed  a  little  backward;  it  gives  attachment  to  the  internal 
lateral  ligament,  to  the  Pronator  teres,  and  to  a  tendon  common  to  the  origin  of 
some  of  the  Flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm.     The  ulnar  nerve  runs  in  a  groove, 
the  ulnar  groove  (sulcus  Jiervi  ulnaris),  at  the  back  of  the  internal  condyle,  or 
between  it  and  the  olecranon  process.     These  condyles  are  directly  continuous 
above  with  the  external  and  internal  supracondylar  ridges. 

Structure. — The  extremities  consist  of  cancellous  tissue,  covered  with  a  thin  compact  layer; 
the  shaft  is  com|X)sed  of  a  cylinder  of  compact  tissue,  thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the  extremities, 
and  hollowed  out  by  a  large  medullary  canal,  which  extends  along  its  whole  length.  In  the 
head  of  the  humerus  the  plates  of  the  cancellous  tissue  are  arranged  in  curves  (Fig.  143), 
known  as  pressure  curves.     Most  of  the  bone  plates  are  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
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articular  surface  (the  lines  of  p-ealest  pressure),  and  ihey  are  bound  together  by  other  bone 
fibres,  which  usually  correspond  to  the  plane  of  the  articulation  (the  lines  of  greatest  tension). 
This  arch-like  arrangement  strengthens  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  it  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  binding  fibres. 

OeTelopment.— Prom  eight  centres  (Fig.  144),  one  for  each  of  the  following  parts:  The 
shaft,  head,  each  tuberosity,  the  radial  head,  the  trochlear  portion  of  the  articular  surface,  and 
each  condyle.  The  nucleus  for  the  shaft  appears  near  the  centre  of  the  bone  in  the  eighth 
week,  and  soon  ertends  toward  the  extremities.  At  birth  the  humerus  is  ossified  nearly  in  its 
whole  len)^,  the  extremities  remaining  cartilaginous.  During  the  first  year,  sometimes  even 
before  birth,  ossification  commences  in  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  during  the  third  year  the  centre 
for  ihe  greater  tuberosity  makes  its  appearance,  thai  for  the  lesser  being  small  and  not  appearing 
until  the  fifth  year.  By  the  sixth  year  the  centres  for  the  head  and  tuberosities  have  increased  in 
:^ize  and  become  joined,  so  as  to  form  a  single  large  epiphysis. 

^pkyKt  of  head  t 
liAmMtia  blend 
0(Jk  fear,  aud  ui 
wM  ^\^ft   at   t 


Fic.  143.— Lontritudinal  section  of  head  of  left  Fio.  144.— Pl»n  of  the  de\-elopm«nt  of  the 

The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  developed  in  the  following  manner:  At  the  end  of  the  second 
vear  ossification  commences  in  the  capitellum,  and  from  this  point  extends  inward,  so  as  to  form 
ihe  chief  part  of  the  articular  end  of  the  bone,  the  centre  for  the  inner  j>art  of  the  trochlea  not 
appearing  until  about  the  age  of  twelve.  Os.sittcation  commences  in  the  internal  condyle  about 
the  fifth  year,  and  in  the  external  one  not  until  about  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year.  About 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year  the  outer  condyle  and  both  portions  of  the  articulating  surface 
iwhjch  have  already  joined)  unite  with  the  shaft;  at  the  eighteenth  year  the  inner  condyle  becomes 
joined;  while  the  upper  epiphysis,  although  the  first  formed,  is  not  tmited  until  about  the  twen- 

AltienlstlonB.^With  the  glenoid  cavitv  of  the  scapula  and  with  the  ulna  and  radius. 

Attaebment  of  Unsides.— To  (ti'enfWoitr^to  the  greater  tuberosity,  the  Supraspinalus, 
Infraspinatus,  and  Teres  minor;  to  the  les,ser  tuberosity,  the  Sulwcapularis;  to  the  external 
bicipital  ridge,  the  Pectoralb  major;  to  the  internal  bicipital  ridge,  the  Teres  major;  to  the  bicip- 
ital groove,  the  Latissimus  dorsi;  to  Ihe  shaft,  the  Deltoid,  Coracobrachial  is,  Brachialis  anticus, 
external  and  internal  heads  of  the  TViceps;  to  the  internal  condyle,  the  Pronator  teres,  and  com- 
mon tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  Palmaris  longus,  Flexor  sublimis  di^torum,  and  Flexor 
rarpi  ulnaris;  to  the  exiemal,  supracondylar  ridge,  the  Brachioradialis  and  Extensor  carpi  radi- 
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alis  longior;  to  the  external  condyle,  the  common  tendon  of  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevier. 
Extensor  communis  digitorum,  Extensor  minimi  digiti,  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  Supinator 
[brevisj;  to  the  back  of  the  external  condyle,  the  Anconeus. 

Sunace  Form. — ^The  humerus  is  almost  entirely  clothed  by  the  muscles  which  surround  it, 
and  the  only  parts  of  this  bone  which  are  strictly  subcutaneous  are  small  portions  of  the  inter- 
nal and  external  condyles.  In  addition  to  these,  the  tuberosities  and  a  part  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  can  be  felt  under  the  skin  and  muscles  by  which  they  are  covered.  Of  these,  the  greater 
tuberosity  forms  the  most  prominent  bony  point  of  the  shoulder,  extending  beyond  the  acromion 
process  and  covered  by  the  Deltoid  muscle.  It  influences  materially  the  surface  form  of  the 
shoulder.  It  is  best  felt  while  the  arm  is  lying  loosely  by  the  side;  if  the  arm  be  raised,  it  recedes 
from  under  the  finger.  The  lesser  tuberosity,  directed  forward  and  inward,  is  to  be  felt  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  greater  tuberosity,  just  below  the  acromioclavicular  joint.  Between  the  two 
tuberosities  lies  the  bicipital  groove.  This  can  be  defined  by  placing  the  finger  and  making 
firm  pressure  just  internal  to  the  greater  tuberosity;  then,  by  rotating  the  humerus,  the  groove 
will  be  felt  to  pass  under  the  finger  as  the  bone  is  rotated.  With  the  arm  abducted  from  the 
side,  by  pressing  deeply  in  the  axilla  the  lower  part  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  to  be  felt.  On 
each  side  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  just  above  it,  the  internal  and  external  condyles  of  the  bone 
may  be  felt.  Of  these,  the  internal  is  the  more  prominent,  but  the  ridge  passing  upward  from 
it,  the  internal  supracondylar  ridge,  is  much  less  marked  than  the  external,  and,  as  a  rule,  is 
not  to  be  felt.  Occasionally,  however,  we  find  along  this  border  the  hook-shaped  process  men- 
tioned above.  The  external  condyle  is  most  plainly  to  be  seen  during  semiflexion  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  its  position  is  indicated  by  a  depression  between  the  attachment  of  the  adjacent  mus- 
cles. From  it  is  to  be  felt  a  strong  bony  ridge  running  up  the  outer  border  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bone.  This  is  the  external  supracondylar  ridge;  it  is  concave  forward,  and  corresponds  with 
the  curved  direction  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus. 

Applied  Anatomy. — There  are  several  points  of  surgical  interest  connected  with  the  humerus. 
First,  as  regards  its  development.     The  upper  end,  though  the  first  to  ossify,  is*  the  last  to 

Sin  the  shaft,  and  the  length  of  the  bone  is  mainly  due  to  growth  from  this  upper  epiphysis, 
ence,  in  cases  of  amputation  of  the  arm  in  young  subjects  the  humerus  continues  to  grow  con- 
siderably, and  the  end  of  the  bone,  which  immediately  after  the  operation  was  covered  with  a 
thick  cushion  of  soft  tissue,  begins  to  project,  thinning  the  soft  parts  and  rendering  the  stump 
conical.  This  may  necessitate  another  operation,  which  consists  in  the  removal  of  a  couple  of 
inches  or  so  of  the  bone,  and  even  after  this  operation  a  recurrence  of  the  conical  stump  may 
take  place. 

There  are  several  points  of  surgical  interest  in  connection  with  fractures.  First,  as  regards 
their  causation,  the  bone  may  be  broken  by  direct  or  indirect  violence  like  the  other  long  l)ones, 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  probably  more  frequently  fractured  by  muscular  action  than  any 
other  of  this  class  of  bone  in  the  body.  It  is  usually  the  shaft,  just  below  the  insertion  of  the 
Deltoid,  which  is  thus  broken.  Fractures  of  the  upper  end  may  take  place  through  the 
anatomical  neck,  through  the  surgical  neck,  or  separation  of  the  greater  tuberosity  may  occur. 
Fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  is  a  very  rare  accident;  in  fact,  it  is  doubted  by  some  whether  it 
ever  occurs.  These  fractures  are  usualfy  considered  to  be  intracapsular y  but  they  are  probably 
partly  within  and  partly  without  the  capsule,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  capsule  is  inserted  some 
little  distance  below  the  anatomical  neck,  while  the  upper  part  is  attached  to  it.  They  may  be 
impaded  or  nonimpacted.  In  most  cases  there  is  little  or  no  displacement  on  account  of  the 
capsule,  in  whole  or  in  part,  remaining  attached  to  the  lower  fragment.  Separation  of  the  upper 
epiphysis  of  the  humerus  sometimes  occurs  in  the  young  subject,  and  is  marked  by  a  character- 
istic deformity  by  which  the  lesion  mav  be  at  once  recognized.  This  consists  in  the  presence 
of  an  abrupt  projection  at  the  front  of  the  joint  a  short  distance  below  the  coracoid  process, 
caused  by  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment.  In  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  the 
lesion  may  take  place  at  any  point,  but  appears  to  be  more  common  in  the  lower  than  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bone.  The  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  these  fractures  are:  (1 )  That 
the  musculospiral  nerve  may  be  injured  as  it  lies  in  the  groove  on  the  bone;  or  may  become 
involved  in  the  callus  which  is  subsequently  thrown  out;  and  (2)  the  frequency  of  nonunion. 
This  is  believed  to  be  more  common  in  the  humerus  than  in  any  other  bone,  and  various  causes 
have  been  assigned  for  it.  It  would  seem  most  probably  to  be  due  to  the  difficulty  that  there 
is  in  fixing  the  shoulder- joint  and  the  upper  fragment,  and  possibly  the  elbow-joint  and  lower 
fragment  also.  Other  causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  the  nonunion  are:  (1)  That  in  attempt- 
ing passive  motion  of  the  elbow-joint  to  overcome  any  rigidity  which  may  exist,  the  movement 
does  not  take  place  at  the  articulation,  but  at  the  seat  of  fracture;  or  that  the  patient,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rigidity  of  the  elbow,  in  attempting  to  flex  or  extend  the  forearm  moves  the 
fragment  and  not  the  joint.  (2)  The  presence  of  small  portions  of  muscle  tissue  between  the 
broken  ends.  (3)  Want  of  support  to  the  elbow,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  arm  tends  to  drag  the 
lower  fragment  away  from  the  upper.  An  important  distinction  to  make  in  fractures  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  between  those  that  involve  the  elbow-joint  and  those  which  do  not; 
the  former  are  always  serious,  as  they  may  lead  to  stiffness  of  the  joint  and  impairment  of  the 
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utility  of  the  limb.  Thev  include  the  T-shaped  fracture  and  oblique  fractures  which  involve 
the  articular  surface.  Tfce  fractures  which  do  not  involve  the  joint  are  the  transverse  above 
the  condyles  and  the  so-called  epitrochlear  fracture,  in  which  the  tip  of  the  internal  condyle 
is  broken  off,  generally  by  direct  violence. 

Under  the  head  of  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  two  separate  injuries  have  been  described : 
(1)  Where  the  whole  of  the  four  ossific  centres  which  form  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone 
are  separated  from  the  shaft;  and  (2)  where  the  articular  portion  is  alone  separated,  the  tw^o 
condvles  remaining  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  The  epiphyseal  line  between  the  shaft 
and  lower  end  runs  across  the  bone  just  above  the  tips  of  the  cond^^les,  a  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  performing  the  operation  of  excision.    Shortening  may  follow  epiphysitis. 

Tumors  originating  from  the  humerus  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  not  uncommon  place 
for  a  chondroma  to  grow  from  is  the  shaft  of  the  bone  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid.    Sarcomata  frequently  grow  from  this  bone. 


THE  FOREARM. 

The  foreann  is  that  portion  of  the  upper  extremity  which  is  situated  between 
the  elbow  and  the  WTist.  Its  skeleton  is  composed  of  two  bones,  the  ulna  and 
ndins. 

The  Ulna,  or  Elbow  Bone  (Figs.  145,  147). 

The  ulna  is  a  long  bone,  prismatic  in  form,  placed  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
forearm,  parallel  with  the  radius.  It  is  the  larger  and  longer  of  the  two  bones. 
Its  up{>er  extremity,  of  great  thickness  and  strength,  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
articulation  of  the  elbow-joint;  it  diminishes  in  size  from  above  downward,  its 
lower  extremity  being  very  small,  and  excluded  from  the  wrist-joint  by  the  inter- 
position of  an  intra-articular  fibrocartilage.  It  is  divisible  into  a  shaft  and  two 
extremities. 

The  Upper  or  Proximal  Eztremityi  the  strongest  part  of  the  bone,  presents 
for  examination  two  large,  curved  processes,  the  olecranon  process  and  the 
coronoid  process;  and  two  concave,  articular  cavities,  the  greater  and  lesser 
sigmoid  cavities. 

The  olecranoii  process  {olecranon)  is  a  large,  thick,  curved  eminence  situated 
at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  ulna.  It  is  curved  forward  at  the  summit 
so  as  to  present  a  prominent  tip  which  is  received  into  the  olecranon  fossa  of  the 
humerus  in  extension  of  the  forearm,  its  base  being  contracted  where  it  joins  the 
shaft.  This  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna.  The  posterior 
surface  of  the  olecranon,  directed  backward,  is  triangular,  smooth,  subcutaneous, 
and  covered  by  a  bursa.  Its  upper  surface  is  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  marked 
behind  by. a  rough  impression  tor  the  attachment  of  the  Triceps  muscle;  and  in 
front,  near  the  margin,  by  a  slight  transverse  groove  for  the  attachment  of  part 
of  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint.  Its  anterior  surface  is  smooth, 
concave,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and  forms  the  upper  and 
l)ack  part  of  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity.  The  lateral  borders  present  a  continuation 
of  the  same  groove  that  was  seen  on  the  margin  of  the  superior  surface;  they  ser\'e 
for  the  attachment  of  ligaments — viz.,  the  back  part  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
internally,  the  posterior  ligament  externally.  To  the  inner  border  is  also  attached 
a  part  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  while  to  the  outer  border  is  attached  the  Anconeus 
muscle. 

The  coronoid  process  (processus  coronoideus)  is  a  triangular  eminence  of  bone 
which  projects  horizontally  forward  from  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  ulna. 
Its  base  is  continuous  with  the  shaft,  and  of  considerable  strength;  so  much  so 
that  fracture  of  it  is  an  accident  of  rare  occurrence.  Its  apex  is  pointed,  slightly 
cur\'ed  upward,  and  is  received  into  the  coronoid  depression  of  the  humerus  in 
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flexion  of  the  forearm.  Its  upper  surface  is  smooth,  concave,  and  forms  the  lower 
part  of  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity.  The  uiider  surface  is  concave.  At  the  junction 
of  this  surface  with  the  shaft  is  a  rough  eminence,  the  tubercle  of  the  ulna  {tuberos- 
itas idiiae),  for  the  attachment  of  the  oblique  ligament  of  the  middle  radioulnar  . 
articulalion  and  the  Brachialis  anticus  muscle.  Its  outer  surface  presents  a 
narrow,  oblong,  articular  depression,  the  leaser  Bigmoid  cavity.  The  iruter  surface, 
by  its  prominent,  free  margin,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  internal 
lateral  ligament.  At  the  front  part  of  this  surface  is  a  small,  rounded  eminence 
for  the  attachment  of  one  head  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum;  behind  the  emi- 
nence, a  depression  for  part  of  the  origin  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum ;  and, 
descending  from  the  eminence,  a  ridge  which  gives  attachment  to  one  head  of  the 
Pronator  teres.  Generally,  the  Flexor  longus  poilicis  has  an  origin  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  coronoid  process  by  a  rounded  bundle  of  muscle  fibres. 

The  greater  sigmoid  cavity  {incisura  semilunaris')  is  a  semilunar  depression 
of  large  size,  formed  by  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  processes,  and  serving  for 
articulation  with  the  trochlear  surface  of  the 

humerus.     About  the  middle  of  either  lateral  Oltcranm  pro^ut 

border  of  this  cavity  is  a  notch  which  con- 
tracts it  somewhat,  and  serves  to  indicate 
the  junction  of  the  two  processes  of  which 
il  is  formed.  The  cavity  is  concave  from 
above  downward,  and  divided  into  two 
lateral  parts  by  a  smooth,  elevated  ridge 
which  runs  from  the  summit  of  the  olecranon 
lo  the  tip  of  the  coronoid  process.  Of  these 
two  portions,  the  internal  is  the  larger,  and 
is  slightly  concave  transversely;  the  external  p^^^ 
portion  is  convex  above,  slightly  concave  be- 
low. The  articular  surface,  in  the  recent 
5late.  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  hyaline 
rartilage. 

The  lesMr  sigmoid  cavity  (incisura  radi- 
alii)  is  a  narrow,  oblong,  articular  depres- 
sion, placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  coronoid 
process,  and  receives  the  lateral  articular  sur- 
face of  the  head  of  the  radius.     It  is  concave 

from  before  backward,  and  its  extremities,  '"■  ^*  ~  ''^u^l"^"u  °   "  "  "'■ 

which  are  prominent,  serve  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  orbicular  ligament.     In  the  recent  state  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  hyaline  cartilage. 

The  Shaft  (corpus  ulnae),  at  its  upper  part,  is  prismatic  in  form,  and  curved 
from  behind  forward  and  from  without  inward,  so  as  to  be  convex  behind  and 
externally;  its  central  part  is  quite  straight;  its  lower  part  rounded,  smooth,  and 
l)ent  a  little  outward;  it  tapers  gradually  from  above  downward,  and  presents 
for  examination  three  borders  and  three  surfaces. 

The  anterior  or  palmar  border  (margo  volaris)  commences  above  at  the  prominent 
inner  angle  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  terminates  below  in  front  of  the  styloid 
process.  It  is  well  marked  above,  smooth  and  rounded  in  the  middle  of  its  extent, 
and  affords  origin  to  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum;  its  lower  fourth,  marked 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  border  by  the  commencement  of  an  oblique  ridge  on  the 
anterior  surface,  senses  for  the  origin  of  the  Pronator  quadratus.  It  separates 
the  anterior  from  the  internal  surface. 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  border  (margo  dorsalis)  commences  above  at  the  apex 
of  the  triangular  subcutaneous  surface  at  the  back  part  of  the  olecranon,  and 
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terminates  below  at  the  back  part  of  the  styloid  process;  it  is  well  marked  in  the 
upper  three-fourths,  and  gives  origin  to  the  aponeurosis  common  to  the  Flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum 
muscles;  its  lower  fourth  is  smooth  and  rounded.  This  border  separates  the 
internal  from  the  posterior  surface. 

The  ezfeamal  or  interosseous  border  {crista  interossea)  commences  above  by  the 
union  of  two  lines,  which  converge  one  from  each  extremity  of  the  lesser  sigmoid 
cavity,  enclosing  between  them  a  triangular  space  for  the  origin  of  part  of  the 
Supinator  [brevis],  and  terminates  below  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  extremity. 
Its  two  middle  fourths  are  very  prominent;  its  lower  fourth  is  smooth  and  rounded. 
This  border  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  separates  the 
anterior  from  the  posterior  surface. 

The  anterior  or  palmar  surface  (Jacies  volaris)  lies  between  the  anterior  and 
external  borders,  is  much  broader  above  than  below,  is  concave  in  the  upper  three- 
fourths  of  its  extent,  and  affords  origin  to  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum;  its 
lower  fourth,  also  concave,  is  covered  by  the  Pronator  quadratus.    The  lower 
fourth  is  separated  from  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bone  by  a  prominent 
ridge  {pronator  ridge)  directed  obliquely  from  above  downward  and  inward; 
this  ridge  marks  the  extent  of  attachment  of  the  Pronator  quadratus.    At  the 
junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the  bone  is  the  nutrient  foramen. 
It  opens  into  the  nutrient  canal,  which  is  directed  obliquely  inward  and  upward 
(proximally). 

The  posterior,  dorsal,  or  extensor  surface  {Jacies  dorsalis)  is  bounded  internally 
by  the  interosseous  border,  externally  by  the  posterior  border,  and  is  directed 
backward  and  outward;  it  is  broad  and  concave  above,  somewhat  narrower  and 
convex  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  narrow,  smooth,  and  rounded  below.  It  pre- 
sentSy  above,  an  oblique  ridge,  which  runs  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  downward  to  the  posterior  border;  the  triangular  surface 
above  this  ridge  receives  the  insertion  of  the  Anconeus  muscle,  while  the  upper 
part  of  the  ridge  itself  affords  origin  to  the  Supinator.  The  surface  of  bone 
below  this  is  subdivided  by  a  longitudinal  ridge  into  two  parts;  the  internal  part 
is  smooth,  and  covered  by  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris;  the  external  portion,  wider 
and  rougher,  gives  origin  from  above  downward  to  part  of  the  Supinator,  the 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  the  Extensor  longus  pollicis,  and  the  Extensor 
indicis  muscles. 

The  internal  surface  {Jacies  mediaiis)  is  broad  and  concave  above,  narrow  and 
convex  below.  It  gives  origin  by  its  upper  three-fourths  to  the  Flexor  profundus 
digitorum  muscle;  its  lower  fourth  is  subcutaneous.  The  anterior  and  the  inner 
surfaces  constitute  the  flexor  surface. 

The  Distal  or  Lower  Eztiemity  is  of  small  size,  and  excluded  from  the 
articulation  of  the  wrist-joint.  It  presents  for  examination  two  eminences,  the 
outer  and  larger  of  which  is  a  rounded,  articular  eminence,  termed  the  head 
{eapittdum  tdnae),  the  inner,  narrower  and  more  projecting,  is  a  nonarticular 
eminence,  the  styloid  process  {processus  styloideus).  The  head  presents  an 
articular  facet,  part  of  which,  of  an  oval  form,  is  directed  downward,  and  plays 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  triangular  fibrocartilage  which  separates  it  from  the 
wrist-joint;  the  remaining  portion,  directed  outward,  is  narrow,  convex,  and 
received  into  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius.  The  styloid  process  projects  from 
the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  bone,  and  descends  a  little  lower  than  the  head, 
terminating  in  a  rounded  summit,  which  affords  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  of  the  wrist.  The  head  is  separated  from  the  styloid  process  by  a 
depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  triangular  intra-articular  fibrocartilage;  and 
behind,  by  a  shallow  groove  for  the  passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  carpi 
ulnaris. 
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Strdetore. — Similar  to  that  of  the  other  long  bones. 

DovelOpaont.^From  three  penfres— one  for  the  shaft,  one  for  the  inferior  extremity,  and 
one  for  the  olecranon  (Fig.  148).  OssiScatiun  comtnences  near  the  middle  of  (he  shaft  about 
the  eifjhth  week,  and  soon  extends  through  the  greater  part  of  die  bone.  At  birth  the  end-s  are 
cartilaginous.  About  the  fourth  y«ar  a  separate  osseous  nucleus  appears  in  the  middle  of  the 
head,  which  soon  extends  into  the  styloid  process.  About  the  tenth  year  ossific  material  appears 
in  the  olecranon  near  its  extremity,  the  chief  part  of  this  process  being  formed  from  an  e:ttension 
of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  into  it.  At  about  the  sixteenth  year  the  up|)er  epiphysis  becomes  joined 
lo  the  shaft,  and  at  about  the  twentieth  year  the  lower  one. 
ArtdculatioiiS.—With  the  humeru-a  and  radius. 

Attachment  ol  Muades.— To  njieea:  To  the  olecranon,  the  Triceps,  Anconeus,  and  one 

head  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.    To  the  coronoid  process,  the  Brachialis  antieus,  Pronator  teres, 

Plexor  sublimit  digitorum,  and  Plexor  profundus  dieitoruni; 

generally  also  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis.   To  the  shaft,  the 

Apprara  ^j^  ^^      Flexor  profundus  digitorum,  Pronator  quadratus,  Plexor  carpi 

lOtk  yea  ^  ^^^^         ulnaris,  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  Anconeus,  Supinator  [brevis]. 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicb,  Extensor  longus  pollicis,  and 

Extensor  indicis. 

Sttlftce  Form. — The  most  prominent  part  of  the  ulna  on 
the  surface  of  the  body  is  the  olecranon  process,  which  can 
always  be  felt  at  the  liack  of  the  elbow-joint.  When  the  fore- 
arm is  flexed,  the  upper  quadrilateral  surface  can  be  felt, 
directed  backward;  during  extension  it  recedes  into  the  olec- 
ranon fossa,  and  the  contracting  fibres  of  the  triceps  prevent 
its  being  perceived.  At  the  Mck  of  the  olecranon  is  the 
smooth,  triangular,  subcutaneous  surface,  which  below  is 
continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone, 
and  felt  in  every  position  of  the  forearm.  During  extension 
the  upper  border  of  the  olecranon  is  slightly  above  the  ie*el 
of  the  internal  condyle,  and  the  process  itself  is  nearer  lo  this 
condyle  than  the  outer  one.  Running  down  the  back  of  the 
forearm,  from  the  apex  of  (he  triangular  siuface  which  fortns 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon,  is  a  prominent  ridge  of 
bone,  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna.  This  may  be  felt 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  tom  the 
olecranon  above  to  the  styloid  process  below.  As  it  passes 
d;>wn  the  forearm  it  pursues  a  sinuous  course  and  inclines  to 
Ammn  \afl  at        the  inner  side,  so  that,  though   it  Ls  situated  in  the  middle  of 

^'*  s™  "«'■■  the  back  of  the  limb  above,  it  is  on  the  inner  side  of  die  »Tist 

Inferwr'exlremUii.  *'  ''^  termination.     It  iiecomes  rounded  off  in  its  lower  third, 

Fio.  148.— Pliuiof  thodevclopnwnt  and  may  be  traced  bekiw  to  the  small,  subcutaneoussurfaceof 
of  the  liimi.  From  cbrec  centres.  the  Styloid  process.  Internal  to  this  border  the  lower  fourth 
of  the  inner  surface  may  be  felt.  TTie  styloid  process  may  be 
felt  as  a  prominent  tubercle  of  bone,  continuous  above  with  the  posterior  subcutaneous  border 
of  the  ulna,  and. terminating  below  in  a  blunt  apex,  which  lies  a  little  int«7ial  and  behind,  but 
on  a  level  with,  the  wrist-joint.  The  styloid  process  is  best  felt  when  the  hand  is  in  the  same 
line  as  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  and  in  a  position  midway  between  supination  and  pronation. 
If  the  forearm  is  pronated  while  the  finger  is  placed  on  the  process,  i(  will  be  felt  to  recede,  and 
another  prominence  of  bone  will  appear  just  behind  and  above  it.  This  is  the  head  of  the  ulna, 
which  articulates  with  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  the  triangular  intra-articular  fibrocarii- 
I^Ce,  and  now  project;!  between  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  Extensor 
minimi  digiti  mu.st'les. 

The  Badius. 

The  radius  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm,  lying  side  by  side  with  the 
ulna,  which  exceeds  it  in  length  and  size  {Fig.  14.']).  Its  upper  end  is  small,  and 
forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  elbow-joint ;  but  its  lower  end  is  large,  and  forms 
the  chief  part  of  the  wrist.  It  is  one  of  the  long  bones,  prismatic  in  form,  slightly 
cun'ed  longitudinally,  and,  like  other  long  bones,  has  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

l^e  Proziinal  or  Upper  Extremity  presents  a  head,  neck,  and  tubertisity. 

The  head  (capUtdum  radii)  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  depressed  on  its  upper 
surface  into  a  shallow  cup  (f(nva  capituli  radii),  which  articulates  with  the  capitel- 
tum  or  radial  head  of  the  humerus.     In  the  recent  state  it  is  covered  with  a  layer 
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of  cartilage  which  is  thinnest  at  its  centre.  Around  the  circumference  of  the  head 
is  a  smooth,  articular  surface  (circumfererUia  articidaris),  broad  internally  where, 
it  articulates  with  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna;  narrow  in  the  rest  of  its 
circumference,  where  it  rotates  within  the  orbicular  ligament.  It  is  coated  with 
lu-aline  cartilage  in  the  recent  state.  The  head  is  supported  on  a  round,  smooth, 
and  constricted  portion  of  bone,  called  the  neck  {coUum  radii),  which  presents, 
behind,  a  slight  ridge,  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  Supinator  [brevis]. 
Beneath  the  neck,  at  the  inner  and  front  aspect  of  the  bone,  is  a  rough  eminence, 
the  bicipital  tuberosity  {tvberosiias  radii).  Its  surface  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  vertical  line — ^a  posterior,  rough  portion,  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of 
the  Biceps  muscle;  and  an  anterior,  smooth  portion,  on  which  a  bursa  is  inter- 
posed between  the  tendon  and  the  bone. 

The  Shaft  (corpus  radii)  is  prismoid  in  form,  narrower  above  than  below,  and 
slightly  curved,  so  as  to  be  convex  outward.  It  presents  three  surfaces,  separated 
bv  three  borders. 

The  anterior  or  palmar  border  (margo  volaris)  extends  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  tuberosity  above  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  below. 
It  separates  the  anterior  from  the  external  surface.  Its  upper  third  is  very  promi- 
nent; and  from  its  oblique  direction,  downward  and  outward,  has  received  the 
name  of  the  oblique  line  of  the  radius.  It  gives  insertion  externally  to  the  Supinator 
[brevis]  internally,  it  limits  the  origin  of  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  between 
these,  arising  from  it,  is  the  radial  origin  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  The 
middle  third  of  the  anterior  border  is  indistinct  and  rounded.  Its  lower  fourth  is 
sharp,  prominent,  affords  attachment  to  the  Pronator  quadratus  and  to  the  poste- 
rior annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  terminates  in  a  small  tubercle  at  the  base 
of  the  styloid  process,  into  which  is  inserted  the  tendon  of  the  Brachioradialis. 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  border  (margo  dorsalis)  commences  above  at  the  back 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  radius,  and  terminates  below  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
base  of  the  styloid  process;  it  separates  the  posterior  from  the  external  surface. 
It  is  indistinct  above  and  below,  but  well  marked  in  the  middle  third  of  the  bone. 

The  internal  or  interosseous  border  (crista  interossea)  commences  above  at  the 
back  part  of  the  tuberosity,  where  it  is  rounded  and  indistinct,  becomes  sharp 
and  prominent  as  it  descends,  and  at  its  lower  part  divides  into  two  ridges,  which 
descend  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  sigmoid  cavity.  This 
border  separates  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  surface,  and  has  the  interosseous 
membrane  attached  to  it  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 

The  anterior  or  palmar  or  flexor  suriace  (facies  volaris)  is  concave  for  its  upper 
three-fourths,  and  gives  origin  to  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  muscle;  it  is  broad 
and  flat  for  its  lower  fourth,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Pronator  quadratus. 
A  prominent  ridge  limits  the  attachment  of  the  Pronator  quadratus  below,  and 
between  this  and  the  inferior  border  is  a  triangular  rough  surface  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  wrist-joint.  At  the  junction  of  the  upper 
and  middle  third  of  this  surface  is  the  nutrient  foramen,  the  opening  of  the 
nutrient  canal,  which  is  directed  obliquely  upward  (proximally). 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  or  extensor  surface  (facies  dorsalis)  is  rounded,  convex, 
and  smooth  in  the  upper  third  of  its  extent,  and  covered  by  the  Supinator  [brevis] 
muscle.  It5  middle  third  is  broad,  slightly  concave,  and  gives  origin  to  the 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  above,  the  Extensor  brevis  pollicis  below.  Its 
lower  third  is  broad,  convex,  and  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  muscles,  which 
subsequently  run  in  the  grooves  on  the  lower  end  of  the  bone. 

The  external  surface  (fogies  lateralis)  is  rounded  and  convex  throughout  its 
entire  extent.  Its  upper  third  gives  attachment  to  the  Supinator  [brevis]  muscle. 
About  its  centre  is  seen  a  rough  ridge,  for  the  insertion  of  the  Pronator  teres 
muscle.  Its  lower  part  is  narrow,  and  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and  Extensor  brevis  pollicis  muscles. 
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The  Lower  Extremity  is  large,  of  quadrilateral  form,  and  provided  with  two 
articular  surfaces — one  at  the  extremity,  for  articulation  with  the  carpus,  and  one 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  bone,  for  articulation  with  the  ulna.     The  carpal  articular 
surface  (Jades  articvlaris  carped)  is  of  triangular  form,  concave,  smooth,  and  divided 
by  a  slight  antero-posterior  ridge  into  two  parts.    Of  these,  the  external  is  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  and  articulates  with  the  scaphoid  bone;  the  inner  is  quadrilateral 
and  articulates  with  the  semilunar  bone.    The  articular  surface  for  the  head  of  the 
ulna  is  called  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius  (incisura  tdriaris);  it  is  narrow,  con- 
cave, smooth,  and  articulates  with  the  head  of  the  ulna.    The  circumference  of  this 
end  of  the  bone  presents  three  surfaces — a<n  anterior,  external,  and  posterior.    The 
anterior  surface,  rough  and  irregular,  affords  attachment  to  the  anterior  ligament  of 
the  wrist-joint.    The  external  surface  is  prolonged  obliquely  downward  into  a  strong 
conical  projection,  the  styloid  process  {processus  styloideus),  which  gives  attachment 
by  its  base  to  the  tendon  of  the  Brachioradialis,  and  by  its  apex  to  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist-joint.     The  outer  surface  of  this  process  is  marked 
by  a  flat  groove,  which  runs  obliquely  downward  and  for^^ard,  and  gives  passage 
to  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and  the  Extensor  brevis 
pollicis.     The  posterior  surface  is  convex,  affords  attachment  to  the  posterior 
ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  is  marked  by  three  grooves.     Proceeding  from  without 
inward,  the  first  groove  is  broad  but  shallow,  and  subdivided  into  two  by  a  slightly 
elevated  ridge;  the  outer  of  these  two  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  carpi 
radial  is  longior,  the  inner  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  carpi  radial  is  brevior.     The 
second,  which  is  near  the  centre  of  the  bone,  is  a  deep  but  narrow  groove,  bounded 
on  its  outer  side  by  a  sharply  defined  ridge;  it  is  directed  obliquely  from  above, 
downward  and  outward,  and  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  pollicis. 
The  third,  lying  most  internally,  is  a  broad  groove,  for  the  passage  of  the  tendons 
of  the 'Extensor  indicis  and  Extensor  communis  digitorum. 

Structure. — Similar  to  that  of  the  other  long  bones. 

Development  (Fig.  149). — From  three  centres',  one  for  the  shaft  and  one  for  each  extremity. 
That  for  the  shaft  makes  its  appearancre  near  the  centre  of  the  bone,  about  the  eighth  week  of 
fetal  life.  About  the  end  of  the  second  year  ossification  commences  in  the  lower  epiphysis,  and 
about  the  fifth  year  in  the  upper  end.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  the  upper  epiphysis 
becomes  joined  to  the  shaft,  tne  lower  epiphysis  becoming  united  about  the  twentieth  year.  Some- 
times an  additional  centre  appears  about  the  fourteenth  year  in  the  bicipital  tuberosity. 

Articulation. — With  four  bones — the  humerus,  ulna,  scaphoid,  and  semilunar. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  nine:  To  the  tuberosity,  the  Biceps;  to  the  oblique  ridge,  the 
Supinator  [brevis],  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  and  Flexor  longus  pollicis;  to  the  shaft  (its  anterior 
surface),  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  and  Pronator  quadra tus;  (its  posterior  surface),  the  Extensor 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and  Extensor  brevis  pollicis;  (its  outer  surface),  the  Pronator  teres;  and 
to  the  styloid  process,  the  Brachioradialis. 

Surface  Form. — Just  below  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  external  con- 
dyle a  part  of  the  head  of  the  radius  may  be  felt,  covered  by  the  orbicular  and  external  lateral 
ligaments.  There  is  in  this  situation  a  little  dimple  in  the  skin,  which  is  most  visible  when  the 
arm  is  extended,  and  which  marks  the  ]:x>sition  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  If  the  finger  is  placed 
on  this  dimple  and  the  forearm  pronated  and  supinated,  the  head  of  the  bone  will  be  distinctly 
perceived  rotating  in  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity.  The  upper  half  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius  can- 
not be  felt,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  the  fleshy  bellies  of  the  muscles  arising  from  the  external  con- 
dyle. The  lower  half  of  the  shaft  can  be  readily  examined,  though  covered  bv  tendons  and 
muscles  and  not  strictly  subcutaneous.  If  traced  downward,  the  shaft  will  be  felt  to  terminate 
in  a  lozenge-shaped,  convex  surface  on  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process.  This 
is  the  only  subcutaneous  part  of  the  bone,  and  from  its  lower  extremity  the  apex  of  the  styloid 
process  will  be  felt  bending  inward  toward  the  WTist.  About  the  middle  of  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone  is  a  well-marked  ridge,  best  perceived  when  the  hand  is  slightly 
flexed  on  the  wTist.  It  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  the  oblique  groove  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  bone,  through  which  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  pollicis  runs,  and  serves  to  keep 
that  tendon  in  place. 

Applied  Anatomy  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna.— The  two  bones  of  the  forearm  are  more  often 
broken  together  than  is  either  the  radius  or  ulna  separately.  It  is  therefore  convenient  to  consider 
fractures  of  both  bones  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  to  mention  the  principal  fractures 
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which  take  place  in  each  bone  individually.    These  fractures  may  be  produced  by  either  direct 
or  indirect  violence,  though  more  commonly  by  direct  violence.     When  indirect  force  is  applied 
to  the  forearm  the  radius  generally  alone  gives  way,  though  both  bones  may  suffer.    The  fracture 
from  indirect  force  generally  takes  place  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  bones;  fracture 
from  direct  violence  may  occur  at  any  part,  more  often,  however,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  bone. 
The  fracture  is  usually  transverse,  but  may  be  more  or  less  oblique.    A  point  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  these  fractures  is  the  tendency  that  there  is  for  the  two  bones  to  unite  across  the 
interosseous  membrane;  the  limb  should  therefore  be  put  up  in  a  position  midway  between  supi- 
nation and  pronation,  which  is  not  only  the  most  comfortable  position,  but  also  separates  the  bones 
most  widely  from  each  other,  and  therefore  diminishes 
the  risk  of  the  bones  becoming  united  across  the  inter- 
osseous membrane.     '^The  splints,  anterior  and  posterior, 
which  are  applied  in  these  cases  should  be  rather  wider 
than  the  limb,  so  as  to  prevent  any  lateral  pressure  on 
the  bones.    In  these  cases  there  is  a  greater  liability  to 
gangrene  from  the  pressure  of  the  splints  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.    This  is  no  doubt  due  principally  to 
two  causes:  (1)  llie  flexion  of  the  forearm  compressing 
to  a  certain  extent  the  brachial  artery   and  retarding 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  limb;  and  (2)  the  superficial 
position  of  the  two  main  arteries  of  the  forearm  in  a 
part  of  their  course,  and  their  liability  to  be  compressed 
by  the  splints.    The  sp>ecial  fractures  of  the  ulna  are: 
(1)  Fracture  of  the  olecranon.    This  may  be  caused  by 
direct   violence,  falls  on  the  elbow  with  the  forearm 
flexed,  or  by  muscular  action  by  the  sudden  contraction 
of  the  triceps.    The  most  common  place  for  the  frac- 
ture to  occur  is  at  the  constricted  portion  where  the 
olecranon  joins  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  the  fracture 
may  be  either  transverse  or  oblique;  but  any  part  may 
he  broken,  even  a  thin  shell  maybe  torn  off.    Fractures 
from  direct  violence  are  occasionally  comminuted.    The 
displacement   is  sometimes  very    slight,  owing   to  the 
Sbrous  structures  around  the  process  not  bemg  torn. 
:2)  Fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  sometimes  occurs 
as  a  complication  of  dislocation  backward  of  the  bones 
of  the  forearm,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  occurs  as  an 
uncomplicated  injury.    (3)  Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the 
ulna  may  occur  at  any  part,  but  usually  takes  place  at  the 
middle  of  the  bone  or  a  little  below  it.    They  are  usually 

the  result  of  direct  violence.  (4)  The  styloid  process  may  be  knocked  off  by  direct  violence. 
Fractures  of  the  radius  consist  of:  (1)  Fracture  of  the  head  of  the  bone;  this  generally  occurs 
in  conjunction  with  some  other  lesion,  but  mav  occur  as  an  uncomplicated  injury.  (2)  Fracture 
of  the  neck  may  also  take  place,  but  is  generally  complicated  with  other  injury.  (3)  Fractures  of 
the  shaft  of  the  radius  are  very  common,  and  may  take  place  at  any  part  of  the  bone.  They 
may  take  place  from  either  direct  or  indirect  violence.  In  fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the 
shaft  of  the  bone,  that  is  to  say,  above  the  insertion  of  the  Pronator  teres,  the  displacement  is 
very  great.  The  upper  fragment  is  strongly  supinated  by  the  Biceps  and  Supinator,  and  flexed 
by  the  Biceps,  while  the  lower  fragment  is  pronated  and  drawn  toward  the  ulna  by  the  two 
pronators.  If  such  a  fracture  is  put  up  in  the  ordinary  position,  midway  between  supination 
and  pronation,  the  fracture  will  unite  with  the  upper  fragment  in  a  position  of  supination,  and 
the  lower  one  in  the  mid-position,  and  thus  considerable  impairment  of  the  movements  of  the 
hand  will  result.  The  limb  should  be  put  up  with  the  forearm  supinated.  (4)  The  most  impor- 
tant fracture  of  the  radius  is  that  of  the  lower  end  (CoUes*  fracture).  The  fracture  is  transverse, 
and  generally  takes  place  about  an  inch  from  the  lower  extremity.  It  is  caused  by  falls  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  is  an  injury  of  advanced  life,  occurring  more  frequently  m  the  female 
than  the  male.  In  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fracture  is  caused,  the  upper  frag- 
ment becomes  driven  into  the  lower,  and  impaction  is  the  result;  or  else  the  lower  fragment 
becomes  split  up  into  two  or  more  pieces,  so  that  no  fixation  occurs.  Separation  of  the  lower 
epiphysis  of  the  radius  may  take  place  in  the  young.  This  injury  and  CoUes'  fracture  may  be 
distinguished  from  other  injuries  in  this  neighborhood— especially  dislocation,  with  which  it  is 
liable  to  be  confounded — by  observing  the  relative  positions  of  the  styloid  processes  of  the  ulna 
and  radius.  In  the  natural  condition  of  parts,  with  the  arm  hanging  by  the  side,  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius  is  on  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  ulna;  that  is  to  say,  nearer  the  ground. 
After  fracture  or  separation  of  the  epiphysis  this  process  is  on  the  same  or  a  higher  level  than  that 
of  the  ulna,  whereas  it  would  be  unaltered  in  position  in  dislocation. 
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gd  year. 
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Fia.  149. — Plan  of  the  development  of  the 
radius.     From  three  centres. 


SPECIAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  SKELETON 


The  skeleton  of  the  hand  is  subdivided  into  three  segments — the  eupns,  or  mist 
bones;  the  metuarpiu,  or  bones  of  tbe  pftlm;andtheiduUnces,orbo&esof  tbe  digits. 


Fro.  ISO.— Bones  of  Ihe  : 


THE  CABPUa 


The  Gaipns  (Ossa  Carpi)  (Figs.  150,  151). 

TTie  bones  of  the  carpnB,  eight  in  number,  are  arranged  in  two  rows.     Those 
o(  tbe  upper  row,  enumerated  from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side,  are  the  scaphoid. 


semilunar,  canailorm,  and  pisiform;  those  of  the  lower  row,  enumerated  in  the  same 
order,  are  the  trapeslnm,  tnpesoid,  os  Dugnuui,  and  unciform. 
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Gommon  Chaxacters  of  the  Caipal  Bones. — ^Each  bone  (excepting  the  pisi- 
form) presents  six  surfaces.  Of  these  the  anterioTj  palmary  or  volar,  and  the 
posterior  or  dorsal  are  rough  for  ligamentous  attachment,  the  dorsal  surface  being 
the  broader,  except  in  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar.  The  superior  or  proximal 
and  inferior  or  distal  are  articular,  the  superior  generally  convex,  the  inferior 
concave;  and  the  interiial  and  external  are  also  articular  when  in  contact  with 
contiguous  bones,  otherwise  rough  and  tubercular.  The  structure  of  all  is  similar, 
consisting  of  cancellous  tissue  enclosed  in  a  layer  of  conipact  bone.  Each  bone 
is  also  developed  from  a  single  centre  of  ossification. 


PisifOTW, 


With  rat 
Fid.  152. — Diagram  to  show  articulations. 


Bones  of  the  Upper  Row. — ^The  scaphoid  or  navicular  bone  {os  navicviare 
mantis)  (Fig.  153)  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  first  row.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper 
and  outer  part  of  the  carpus,  its  long  axis  being  from  above  downward,  outward, 
and  forward. 


Far  radius 


Tuberosity 


For  trapezium 


For  temilwnar 


For  08  magnum 


For  trapezoid 
A  B 

Fig.  163. — The  left  scaphoid.     A,  seen  from  behind;  B,  seen  from  in  front. 

Surfaces. — ^The  superior  surface  is  convex,  smooth,  of  triangular  shape,  and 
articulates  with  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  The  inferior  surface,  directed  down- 
ward, outward,  and  backward,  is  smooth,  convex,  also  triangular,  and  divided  bv 
a  slight  ridge  into  two  parts,  the  external  of  which  articulates  with  the  trapezium, 
the  inner  with  the  trapezoid.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  presents  a  narrow, 
rough  groove  which  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  bone  and  ser\'es  for  the  attachment 
of  ligaments.  The  anterior  or  palmar  surface  is  concave  above,  and  elevated  at 
its  lower  and  outer  part  into  a  prominent  rounded  tuberosity  (tubercvlum  ossis 
nai^icularis),  which  projects  forward  from  the  front  of  the  carpus  and  gives  attach- 
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ment  to  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist  and  sometimes  a  few  fibres 
of  the  Abductor  pollicis.  The  external  surface  is  rough  and  narrow,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist.  The  internal  surface 
presents  two  articular  facets;  of  these,  the  superior  or  smaller  one  is  flattened, 
of  semilunar  form,  and  articulates  with  the  semilunar;  the  inferior  or  larger  is 
concave,  forming,  with  the  semilunar  bone,  a  concavity  for  the  head  of  the  os 
magnum. 

To  ascertain  to  which  side  the  bone  belong,  hold  the  convex  radial  articular  surface  upward, 
and  the  dorsal  surface  backward;  the  prominent  tubercle  will  be  directed  to  the  side  to  which 
the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations. — With  five  bones — the  radius  above,  trapezium  and  trapezoid  below,  os 
maenum  and  semilunar  intemallv. 

Attftchment  of  Muscles. — Occasionally  a  few  fibres  of  the  Abductor  pollicis. 

The  semilunar  bone  (Fig.  154)  may  be  distinguished  by  its  deep  concavity  and 
creseentic  outline.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  row  of  the  carpus, 
between  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform. 


For  cuneiform 


For  radiu$ 


For  Bca^hoid 
For  unciform  For  os  magnum 

A  B 

Fig.  154. — The  left  semilunar.     A,  anterior  and  internal  surfaces;  B^  external  surface. 

Snr&ces. — ^The  superior  surface,  convex,  smooth,  and  bounded  by  four  edges, 
articulates  with  the  radius.  The  inferior  surface  is  deeply  concave,  and  of  greater 
extent  from  before  backward  than  transversely;  it  articulates  with  the  head  of  the 
OS  magnum  and  by  a  long,  narrow  facet  (separated  by  a  ridge  from  the  general 
surface)  with  the  unciform  bone.  The  anterior  or  palmar  and  posterior  or  dorsal 
snriaces  are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments,  the  former  being  the  broader 
and  of  a  somewhat  rounded  form.  The  external  surface  presents  a  narrow,  flat- 
tened, semilunar  facet  for  articulation  with  the  scaphoid.  The  internal  surface 
is  marked  by  a  smooth,  quadrilateral  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  cuneiform. 

To  ascertain  to  which  hand  this  bone  belongs,  hold  it  with  the  dorsal  surface  upward,  and 
the  convex  articular  surface  backward;  the  quadrilateral  articular  facet  will  then  point  to  the 
side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations. — With  five  bones — the  radius  above,  os  magnum  and  unciform  below,  scaphoid 
externally,  and  cuneiform  internally. 

The  cuneiform  (os  triquetrum)  (Fig.  155)  may  be     For  pisiform     For  semilunar 
distinguished  by   its    pyramidal    shape,  and   by   its 
having  an  oval,  isolated  facet  for  articulation  with  the 
pisiform  bone.     It  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  inner 
side  of  the  parpus. 

Sniiaces. — ^The  superior  surface  presents  an  internal, 
rough,  nonarticular  portion,  and  an  external  or 
articular  portion,  which  is  convex,  smooth,  and  articu- 
lates with  the  triangular  intra-^rticular  fibrocartilage 
of  the  wrist.  The  inferior  surface,  directed  outward,  is  concave,  sinuously  curved, 
and  smooth  for  articulation  with  the  unciform.    The  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  is 


For  unciform 

FiQ.  165. — ^The  left  cuneiform, 
showing  palmar  and  lateral  sur- 
faces. 
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rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  anterior  or  palmar  surface  presents, 
at  its  inner  side,  an  oval  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  pisiform,  and  is  rough 
externally,  for  ligamentous  attachment.  The  external  surface,  the  base  of  the 
pyramid,  is  marked  by  a  flat,  quadrilateral,  smooth  facet,  for  articulation  with 
the  semilunar.  The  internal  inrlaee,  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  is  pointed  and 
toughened,  for  the  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

To  ascertain  to  which  hand  this  bone  belongs,  hold  it  so  that  the  base  is  directed  backward, 
and  the  articular  facet  for  the  pisiform  bone  upward;  the  concave  articular  facet  will  point  to 
the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

ArtiCUlatioiiB. — With  three  bones — the  semilunar  externally,  the  pisiform  in  front,  the  unci- 
form below;  and  with  the  trianjitular,  interariicular  Rbrocartilage  which  separates  it  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  ulna. 

The  pisiform  {os  pisi/orme)  (Fig.  156)  may  be  known  by  its  small  size  and  by 
its  presenting  a  single  articular  facet.     It  is  situated  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the 
other  bones  of  the  carpus;  it  is  spheroidal  in  form,  with  its  long 
For  c^r^fcrm        ^^^^^^„  directed  vertically. 

Surfaces.^Its  posterior  snrfaee  is  a  smooth,  oval  facet,   for 

articulation  with  the  cuneiform.     This    facet  approaches    the 

superior,  but  not  the  inferior  border  of  the  bone.    The  astarior 

Fia.  i5tt.— The  lefi    or  palmar  surface  is  rounded  and  rough,  and  iHves  attachment  to 

pWtorm,    allowing         ,  .  i         i-  i  i        fli  ■      i  ■ 

poHteriar  and  laicna     the  anterior  annular  ligament  and  to  the  rlexor  carpi  ulnans 
and  origin  to  the  Abductor  minimi  digiti.     The  outer  and  Inner 
surfaces  are  also  rough,  the  former  being  concave,  the  latter  usually  convex. 

To  ascertain  to  which  hand  this  bone  belonf^,  hold  the  bone  with  its  posterior  or  articular 
facet  downward  and  the  nonartieular  portion  of  the  same  surface  backward;  the  inner  concave 
surface  will  point  to  the  side  to  which  it  belongs. 

Articulations.- -With  one  bone,  the  cuneiform. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.— To  fwo— the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  Abductor  minimi  ditriii; 
lular  ligament. 


Bones  of  the  Lower  Row.— The  trapeiiam  {on  mtdiangvlum  mapis)  (Fig. 
157)  is  of  very  irregular  form.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  a  deep  groove,  for 
the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis  muscle.  It  is  situated  at  the  external  and 
inferior  part  of  the  carpus  between  the  scaphoid  and  first  metacarpal  bone. 


Fi/r  lal  meiatatjial 


For  Xnd  metaearpal 


Surfaces. — The  saperior  surface,  concave  and  smooth,  is  directed  upward  and 
inward,  and  articulates  with  the  scaphoid.  The  inferior  surface,  directed  down- 
ward and  inward,  is  oval,  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  from  before  backward, 
so  as  to  form  a  saddle-shaped  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  base  of  the  first 
metacarpal  bone.  The  anterior  or  palmar  surface  i.s  narrow  and  rough.  At  its 
upper  part  is  a  deep  groove  running  from  above  obliquely  downward  and  inward; 
it  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  is  bounded  externally 
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by  a  prominent  ridge,  the  oblique  ridge  of  the  trapesium  (tubercidum  ossis  mul" 
tangtdi  majoris).  This  surface  gives  origin  to  the  Abductor  pollicis,  Opponens 
pollicis,  deep  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis  poUicis  muscles,  and  the  anterior  annular 
ligament.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  is  rough.  The  external  surface  is  also 
broad  and  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  internal  surface  presents 
two  articular  facets;  the  upper  one,  large  and  concave,  articulates  with  the  trape- 
zoid; the  lower  one,  small  and  oval,  with  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone. 

To  ascertain  to  which  hand  this  bone  belongs,  hold  it  with  the  grooved  palmar  surface  upward, 
and  the  external  broad,  nonarticular  surface  oackward;  the  saddle-shaped  surface  will  tnen  be 
directed  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations. — With  four  bones — the  scaphoid  above,  the  trapezoid  and  second  metacarpal 
bones  internally,  the  first  metacarpal  below. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — ^Abductor  pollicis,  Opponens  polHcis,  and  deep  head  of  the  Flexor 
brevis  pollicis. 

The  trapesoid  (os  muUangulum  minus)  (Fig.  158)  is  the  smallest  bone  in  the 
second  row.  It  may  be  known  by  its  wedge-shaped  form,  the  broad  end  of  the 
wedge  forming  the  dorsal,  the  narrow  end  the  palmar,  surface,  and  by  its  having 
four  articular  surfaces  touching  each  other  and  separated  by  sharp  edges. 

Falmar        F<n 
Foraeaphoid  iurftice    irapenum 


J)ar$al        Far  oa  For  !M 

tuffaee     magnum         metaewrpal 

A  B  ' 

Fio.  158. — The  left  trapezoid.     A,  as  seen  from'  above, inner  side  and  behind;  B,  from  in  front, 

below  and  outer  side. 

Surfaces. — The  superior  surface,  quadrilateral  in  form,  smooth,  and  slightly  con- 
cave, articulates  with  the  scaphoid.  The  inferior  surface  articulates  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone;  it  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from 
before  backward,  and  subdivided  by  an  elevated  ridge  into  two  unequal  lateral 
facets.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  and  anterior  or  palmar  surfaces  are  rough,  for  the 
attachment  of  ligaments,  the  former  being  the  larger  of  the  two.  The  anterior 
surface  gives  origin  to  the  deep  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis.  The  external 
surface,  convex  and  smooth,  articulates  with  the  trapezium.  The  internal  surface 
is  concave  and  smooth  in  front,  for  articulation  with  the  os  magnum;  rough  behind, 
for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous  ligament. 

To  ascertain  to  which  hand  this  bone  belongs,  let  the  broad  dorsal  surface  be  held  upward, 
and  the  inferior  concavo-convex  surface  forward;  the  internal  concave  surface  will  then  point 
to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations. — With  four  bones — the  scaphoid  above,  second  metacarpal  bone  below,  trape- 
zium externally,  os  magnum  internally. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.— To  the  deep  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  08  magnum  (ps  capitatum)  (Fig.  159)  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  carpus, 
and  occupies  the  centre  of  the  wrist.  It  presents,  above,  a  rounded  portion  or 
head,  which  is  received  into  the  concavity  formed  by  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar 
bones;  a  constricted  portion  or  neck;  and,  below,  the  body. 

Surfaces. — ^The  superior  surface  is  rounded,  smooth,  and  articulates  with  the  semi- 
lunar. The  inferior  surface  is  divided  by  two  ridges  into  three  facets  for  articu- 
lation with  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones,  that  for  the  third  (the 
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middle  facet)  being  the  largest  of  the  three.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  is 
broad  and  rough;  the  anterior  or  palmar,  narrow,  rounded,  and  also  rough,  for  the 
attachment  of  ligaments,  and  it  gives  origin  to  a  part  of  the  Adductor  obliquus 
poUicis  and  to  the  deep  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis.  The  external  snrifaee 
articulates  with  the  trapezoid  by  a  small  facet  at  its  anterior  inferior  angle,  behind 
which  is  a  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous  ligament. 

For^nd    metacarpM  , 

metacarpal  For  ith  metacarpal  Palmar  eurfaoe 

A  B 

Fio.  150.— The  left  os  mac^um.     A,  outer  side  seen  from  below;  B^  internal  posterior  surface. 

Above  this  is  a  deep  and  rough  groove,  which  forms  part  of  the  neck  and  serves 
for  the  attachment  of  ligaments,  bounded  superiorly  by  a  smooth,  convex  surface 
for  articulation  with  the  scaphoid.  The  internal  surface  articulates  with  the 
unciform  by  a  smooth,  concave,  oblong  facet  which  occupies  its  posterior  and 
superior  parts,  and  is  rough  in  front,  for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous 
ligament. 

To  ascertain  to  which  hand  this  bone  belongs,  the  rounded  head  should  be  held  upward,  and 
the  broad  dorsal  surface  forward;  the  internal  concave  articular  surface  will  point  to  the  side  to 
which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations. — With  seveyi  bones — the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  above;  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  metacarpal  below;  the  trapezoid  on  the  radial  side;  and  the  unciform  on  the  ulnar  side. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — Part  of  the  Adductor  obliquus  pollicis  and  the  deep  head  of  the 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  unciform  {os  hamatum)  (Fig.  160)  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its 
wedge-shaped  form  and  the  hook-like  process  that  projects  from  its  palmar  surface. 
It  is  situated  at  the  inner  and  lower  angle  of  the  carpus,  with  its  base  downward, 
resting  on  the  two  inner  metacarpal  bones,  and  its  apex  directed  upward  and 
outward. 

For  semilunar 

For  OS  magnum 
For  cuneiform 

For  4th  metacarpal 


For  6th  metacarpal      Unciform  process  For  5th  metacarpal 

A  B 

Fig.  160. — The  left  unciform.     A^  interna]  surface;  B,  outer  and  distal  surfaces. 

Surfaces. — The  superior  surface,  the  apex  of  the  wedge,  is  narrow,  convex, 
smooth,  and  articulates  with  the  semilunar.  The  inferior  surface  articulates  with 
the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones,  the  concave  surface  for  each  being  sepa- 
rated by  a  ridge  which  runs  from  before  backward.    The  posterior  or  dorsal 
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surface  is  triangular  and  rough,  for  ligamentous  attachment.  The  anterior  or 
patanar  surface  presents,  at  its  lower  and  inner  side,  a  curved,  hook-like  process  of 
bone,  the  ULciform  process  {hamtdus  ossis  hamati),  directed  from  the  palmar  sur- 
feice  forward  and  outward.  It  gives  attachment  by  its  apex  to  the  annular  ligament 
and  insertion  to  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  by  its  inner  surface  it  gives  origin  to 
the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  and  the  Opponens  minimi  digiti;  and  is  grooved 
on  its  outer  side,  for  the  passage  of  the  Flexor  tendons  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
This  is  one  of  the  four  eminences  on  the  front  of  the  carpus  to  which  the  anterior 
annular  ligament  is  attached,  the  others  being  the  pisiform  internally,  the  oblique 
ridge  of  the  trapezium  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  externally.  The  internal 
snrfiiee  articulates  with  the  cuneiform  by  an  oblong  facet  cut  obliquely  from  above, 
downward  and  inward.  The  external  surface  articulates  with  the  os  magnum  by 
its  upper  and  posterior  part,  the  remaining  portion  being  rough,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  ligaments. 

To  ascertain  to  which  hand  it  belongs,  hold  the  apex  of  the  bone  upward,  and  the  broad  dorsal 
surface  backward;  the  concavity  of  the  process  will  be  on  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations. — With  five  bones — the  semilunar  above,  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal 
below,  the  cuneiform  internally,  the  os  magnum  externally. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — ^To  three — the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  the  Opponens 
minimi  digiti,  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 


The  Metacarpus  (Ossa  Metacarpalia)  (Figs.  150>  151). 

The  metacarpal  bones  are  five  in  number,  and  they  are  numbered  from  1  to  5 
inclusive,  the  first  being  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  the  fifth  the  meta- 
carpal bone- of  the  little  finger.  They  are  long,  cylindrical  bones,  presenting  for 
examination  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

GozDmon  Characters  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones.— The  shaft  (corpus)  is  pris- 

raoid  in  form,  and  curved  longitudinally,  so  as  to  be  convex  in  the  longitudinal 
direction  behind,  concave  in  front.  It  presents  three  surfaces — two  lateral  and 
one  posterior.  The  two  lateral  surfaces  constitute  the  palmar  or  volar  aspect. 
The  lateral  surfaces  are  concave,  for  the  origin  of  the  Interossei  muscles,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  prominent  anterior  ridge.  The  posterior  or 
dorsal  surface  presents  in  its  distal  half  a  smooth,  triangular,  flattened  area  which 
is  covered,  in  the  recent  state,  by  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  muscles.  This 
triangular  surface  is  bounded  by  two  lines,  which  commence  in  small  tubercles 
situated  on  the  dorsal  aspect  on  either  side  of  the  digital  extremity,  and,  running 
backward,  converge  to  meet  some  distance  behind  the  centre  of  the  bone  and 
form  a  ridge  which  runs  along  the  rest  of  the  dorsal  surface  to  the  carpal  ex- 
tremity. This  ridge  separates  two  lateral,  sloping  surfaces  for  the  origin  of  the 
Dorsal  interossei  muscles.'  To  the  tubercles  on  the  digital  extremities  are 
attached  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints.  On  the  pal- 
mar surface  of  each  metacarpal  bone  is  a  nutrient  foramen,  which  opens  into  a 
nutrient  canal.  In  the  first  metacarpal  the  dire(^tion  of  this  foramen  is  toward  the 
phalanges  (distad).  In  each  of  the  other  metacarpals  it  is  from  the  phalanges 
(proximad). 

The  carpal  or  proximal  extremity  or  base  (basis)  is  of  a  cuboidal  form,  and  broader 
behind  than  in  front;  it  articulates  above  with  the  carpus,  and  on  each  side  with 
the  adjoining  metacarpal  bones;  its  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces  are  rough,  for  the 
attachment  of  tendons  and  ligaments. 

The  distal  extremity,  or  head  (capUulum),  presents  an  oblong  surface,  markedly 

I  By  these  sloping  surfaces  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  hand  may  be  at  once  differentiated  from  the  meta- 
taraaJ  bones  of  toe  foot. 
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convex  from  before  backward,  less  so  from  side  to  side,  and  flattened  laterally; 
it  articutates  with  the  proximal  phalanx;  it  is  broader  and  extends  farther  forward 
on  the  palniar  than  on  the  dorsal  aspect.    It  is  longer  in  the  antero-posterior  than 
in  the  transverse  diameter.     On  either  side  of  the  head  is  a  tubercle  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  lateral  ligament  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint.     The  posterior 
surface,  broad  and  flat,  supports  the  Extensor  tendons;  the  antsiior  surface  is 
grooved  in  the  middle  line  for  the  passage  of  the  Flexor  tendons,  and  marked  on 
each  side  by  an  articular  eminence  continuous  with  the  terminal  articular  surface. 
The  metacarpal  spaces  (s'palia  iuterossea  metacarpi) 
are  the  intervals  between  the  metacarpal  bones. 
They  are  occupied  by  the  Interossei  muscles.     The 
broadest  space  is  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
the  thumb  and  index  finger. 

Peculiar  Characters  of  the  Metacaipal  Bones. 

— I'he  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thmnb  (os  metacar- 

pale  I)  (Fig.  161)  is  shorter  and  wider  than   the 

rest,  diverges  to  a  greater  degree  from  the  carpus, 

and  its  palmar  surface  is  directed  inward  toward 

the  palm.    The  shaft  is  flattened  and  hroad  on 

its  dorsal  aspect,  and  does  not  present  the  ridge 

which  is  found  on  the  other  metacarpal  bones;  it 

is  concave  from  above  downward,  on  its  palmar 

Fortr<ip^uM.      f«-ir»i.™»m.        surface.     The  carpal  extremity,  or  base,  presents 

Fio.161.— Thefiraitn«iaEarpat.  (Lett.)    ^  concavo-convex  Surface,  for  articulation  with  the 

trapezium;  it  has  no  lateral  facets,  but  presents 

externally  a  tubercle  for  the  insertion  of  the  Extensor  ossis   metacarpi  pollicis. 

The  distal  extremity  is  less  convex  than  that  of  the  other  metacarpal  bones,  broader 

from  side  to  side  than  from  before  backward.     It  presents  on  its  palmar  aspect 

two  distinct  articular  eminences  for  the  two  sesamoid  bones  in  the  tendons  of 

the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis,  the  outer  one  being  the  larger  of  the  two. 

The  side  to  which  this  bone  belongs  may  he  known  by  holding  it  in  the  position  it  iNx-upies 
Id  the  hand,  with  the  carpal  extremity  upward  and  the  dorsal  surface  backward;  the  tubercle  for 
the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  will  point  to  the  side  to  which  it  belongs. 

Attachment  of  HoBCles. — To  four — the  Opponens  pollicis,  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarfii 
pollicis,  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis,  and  the  First  dorsal  interosseous. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  tbe  index  finger  (os  melacarpale  II)  (Fig.  162)  is  the 
longest  and  its  base  the  largest  of  the  other  four.  Its  cupal  extremi^  is  prolonged 
upward  and  inward,  forming  a  prominent  ridge.  The  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces 
of  this  extremity  are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  tendons  and  ligaments.  It  pre- 
sents four  articular  facets — three  on  the  upper  aspect  of  the  base;  the  middle 
one  of  the  three  is  the  largest,  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  from  before  back- 
ward, for  articulation  with  the  trapezoid;  the  external  one  is  a  small,  flat,  oval 
facet,  for  articulation  with  the  trapezium;  the  internal  one  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  is  long  and  narrow,  for  articulation  with  the  os  magnum.  The  fourth  facet 
is  on  the  inner  or  the  ulnar  side  of  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  is  for  articulation 
with  the  third  metacarpal  bone. 

The  side  to  which  this  bone  belongs  is  indicated  by  the  ab-sence  of  the  lateral  facet  on  the  outer 
(radial)  side  of  its  base,  so  that  if  the  bone  is  placed  with  the  base  toward  the  student  and  the 
palmar  surface  upward,  the  side  on  which  there  is  no  lateral  facet  will  be  thai  to  which  it  iwlonj;^. 

Attachment  of  Musdes.— To  m— Flexor  carpi  radialis.  Exien.sor  carpi  radialis  lon^'nr. 
Abductor  obHquus  pollicis,  First  and  Second  dorsal  interosseous,  and  First  |>alm. 
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The  mstacarpftl  bone  of  the  middle  flng«r  (os  metacarpaU  III)  (Fig.  163)  is  a 
little  smaller  than  the  preceding;  it  presents  a  pyramidal  eminence,  the  styloid 
Iirocen  {processus  styUrideus),  on  the  radial  side  of  its  base  (dorsal  aspect),  which 
extends  upward  behind  the  oa  magnum;  immediately  below  this,  on  the  dorsal 
aspect,  b  a  rough  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 
The  carpal,  articular  facet  is  concave  behind,  flat  in  front,  and  articulates  with  the 
OS  magnum.  On  the  radial  side  is  a  smooth,  concave  facet,  for  articulation  with 
the  second  metacarpal  bone,  and  on  the  ulnar  side  two  small,  oval  facets,  for  articu- 
lation with  the  fourth  metacarpal. 

The  side  to  which  this  bone  belongs  is  easily  rect^nized  by  the  styloid  process  on  the  radial 
side  irf  its  base.  With  the  palmar  surface  uppermost  and  the  base  toward  the  student,  this  process 
points  lonrard  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Attachment  ol  Unsclea.— To  jir— Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  Flexor  carpi  radialb, 
Adductor  transversus  polHcis,  Adductor  obliquus  pollicis,  and  Second  and  Third  dorsal  inier- 


,    ,ir  third  tL. 
For  M  WIfilltnt. 
lecond  metacarpAl.     (Left.) 


Fic.  163.— The  thiol 


tteUicarpal. 

ictnoarpal.    (Left.) 


The  metacarpal  bone  of  tbe  ring  finger  (o*  metacarpale  IV)  (Fig.  164)  is  shorter 
and  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  its  base  small  and  quadrilateral;  the  carpal 
surface  of  the  base  presenting  two  facets,  a  large  one  internally,  for  articulation 
H-ith  the  unciform,  and  a  small  one  externally,  for  the  os  magnum.  On  the 
radial  side  are  two  oval  facets,  for  articulation  with  the  third  metacarpal  bone; 
and  on  the  ulnar  side  a  single  concave  facet,  for  the  fifth  metacarpal. 

It  diis  bone  is  placed  with  the  base  toward  the  student  and  the  palmar  surface  upward,  the 
radial  side  of  die  base,  which  has  two  facets  for  articulation  with  the  third  metacarpal  bone,  will 
be  on  the  side  to  which  it  belonfis.  If,  as  sometimes  happens  in  badly  marked  bones,  one  of  these 
facets  is  indistinguishable,  the  ade  may  be  known  by  selecting  the  surface  on  which  the  larger 
articular  facet  is  present  This  facet  is  for  ihe  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  would  therefore  be 
situated  on  the  ulnar  side— that  is,  the  one  to  which  the  bone  does  not  belong. 

Attachment  of  MascleB.— To  (Aref— the  Third  and  Fourth  dorsal  and  Second  palmar  inter- 


The  metacarpal  bone  of  tbe  little  linger  (os  met<icarpale  V)  (Fig.  165)  presents 
in  its  base  one  facet,  which  is  concavo-convex,  and  which  articulates  with  the 
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unciform  bone,  and  one  lateral,  articular  facet,  which  articulates  with  the  fourth 
metacarpal  bone.  On  its  ulnar  aide  is  a  prominent  tubercle,  for  the  insertion  of 
the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  Thedorsalsurfaceof  the  shaft  is  marked 
by  an  oblique  ridge  which  extends  from  near  the  ulnar  side  of  the  upper  extremity 
to  the  radial  side  of  the  lower.  The  outer  division  of  this  surface  serves  for 
the  attachment  of  the  Fourth  dorsal  interosseous  muscle;  the  inner  division  is 
smooth  and  covered  by  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  little  finger. 


mttaearpci.      FOTiu  li  For  fourlk  For  vndfarm. 

magxain.  For  unajarin,  meiorarpol. 

Fia.    164.~Tbc  fourth  metBcnrpiU.     (Left.)  Fio.   leS,— Tlw  fifth  mctuarpal.     (I«ft.) 

\l  this  bone  is  placed  with  its  base  toward  the  student  and  its  pHlmar  surface  upward,  the 
side  of  the  head  which  has  a  lateral  Facet  will  be  that  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Attachment  of  Hnacles. — To  jive — the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  Plexor  carpi  ulnaris,  Oppo- 
nena  minimi  digiti.  Fourth  dorsal,  and  Third  palmar  interossei. 

Aiticulations.— Besides  the  phalangeal  articulations,  the  first  metacarpal  bone  articulates 
with  the  trapezium ;  the  second  with  the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  os  magnum,  and  third  metacarpal 
bones;  the  third  with  the  os  magnum  and  second  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones;  the  fourth  with 
the  OS  lu^num,  unciform,  and  third  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones;  and  the  fifth  with  the  unciform 
and  fourth  metacarpal. 

The  ^rs(  has  no  lateral  facets  on  its  carpal  extremity;  the  sfcoad  has  no  lateral  facet  on  its 
radial  side,  but  one  on  its  ulnar  side;  the  third  has  one  on  its  radial  and  two  on  its  ulnar  side; 
the  fourth  has  two  on  its  radial  and  one  on  its  ulnar  side;  and  the  fifth  has  only  one  on  its  radial 

The  Phalanges  of  the  Hand  (Phalanges  Digitomm  Manas). 

The  phalapgeB  (interitodia;  phalanges  digitorum  maiivs)  are  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, three  for  each  finger,  and  two  for  the  thumb.  In  numbering  them  the 
proximal  bone  is  designated  as  the  first  phalanx  {phalanx  /).  They  are  long 
bones,  and  present  for  examination  a  shaft  and  two  extremities.  The  shift 
{corpus  phalangia)  tapers  from  above  downward,  is  convex  posteriorly,  concave 
in  front  from  above  downward,  flat  from  side  to  side,  and  marked  laterally  by 
rough  ridges,  which  give  attachment  to  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  the  Flexor  tendons. 
A  nutrient  foramen  on  the  palmar  surface  leads  into  a  notrient  canal  which  runs 
toward  the  periphery  (di^ad).  The  metacarpal  eztremit;,  or  bam  (baaia  pkalangis), 
of  each  phalanx  in  the  first  row  presents  an  oval,  concave,  articular  surface, 
broader  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  backward;  and  the  same  extremity 
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in  the  other  two  rows,  a  double  concavity,  separated  by  a  longitudinal  median 
ridge,  extending  from  before  backward.  The  distal  extremity  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  thumb  and  of  the  first  and  second  phalanx  of  each  of  the  fingers  is  smaller 
than  the  base,  and  terminates  in  two  small,  lateral  condyles,  separated  by  a  slight 
groove  {trochlea  phcUangis);  the  articular  surface  being  prolonged  farther  forward 
on  the  palmar  than  on  the  dorsal  surface,  especially  in  the  first  row. 

The  ungual  plialanges  (distal)  are  convex  on  their  dorsal,  flat  on  their  palmar, 
surfaces;  they  are  recognized  by  their  small  size  and  by  a  roughened,  elevated 
surface  of  a  horseshoe  form  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  their  ungual  extremity  (tuber- 
oiitas  unguieidaris),  which  serves  to  support  the  sensitive  pulp  of  the  finger. 

ArticulatioilS. — ^The  first  row,  with  the  metacarpal  bones  and  the  second  row  of  phalanges; 
the  second  row,  with  the  first  and  third;  the  third,  with  the  second  row. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  five  muscles — the 

Extensor  brevis  pollicis,  Flexor  brevis  pollicis.  Adductor  poUicis,  Adductores  transversus  and 

Obb'quus  pollicis.    To  the  second  phalanx,  two — the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  and  the  Extensor 

Jongus  polIicLs.    To  the  base  of  the  nrst  phalanx  of  the  index  finger,  the  First  dorsal  and  the  First 

palmar  interosseous;  to  that  of  the  middle  finger,  the  Second  and  Third  dorsal  interosseous; 

to  that  of  the  ring  finger,  the  Fourth  dorsal  and  the  Second  palmar  interossei;   and  to 

that  of  the  little  finger,  the  Third  palmar  interosseous,  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  and 

Abductor  minimi  digiti.    To  the  second  phalanges,  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  Extensor 

communis  digitorum,  and;  in  addition,  the  Extensor  indicis  to  the  index  finger,  the  Extensor 

minimi  digiti  to  the  little  finger.    To  the  third  phalanges,  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  and 

Extensor  communis  digitorum. 

Surface  Form  of  Oarpal  and  Metacarpal  Bones  and  of  the  Phalanges.— On  the 
front  of  the  wrist  are  two  subcutaneous  eminences,  one  on  the  radial  side,  the  larger  and 
flatter,  due  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  and  the  ridge  on  the  trapezium;  the  other,  on 
the  ulnar  side,  caused  by  the  pisiform  bone.  The  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  may  be  felt  just 
below  and  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  It  is  best  perceived  by 
extending  the  hand  on  the  forearm.  Immediately  below  may  be  felt  another  prominence,  better 
marked  dian  the  tubercle;  this  is  the  ridge  on  the  trapezium  which  gives  attachment  to  some  of 
the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  front  of  the  wrist  the  pisiform  bone 
may  be  felt,  forming  a  small  but  prominent  projection  in  this  situation.  It  is  some  distance  below 
the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  may  be  said  to  be  just  below  the  level  of  the  styloid  process  of 
the  radiiLs.  The  rest  of  the  front  of  the  carpus  is  covered  by  tendons  and  the  annular  ligament, 
and  entirely  concealed,  with  the  exception  of  the  hooked  process  of  the  unciform,  which  can  only 
be  made  out  with  difliculty.  The  back  of  the  carpus  is  convex  and  covered  by  the  Extensor  ten- 
dons, so  that  none  of  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  to  be  felt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cuneiform  on  the  inner  side.  Below  the  carpus  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  metacarpal  bones, 
except  the  fifth,  are  covered  by  tendons,  and  are  scarcely  visible  except  in  very  thin  hands.  The 
dorsal  surface  of  the  fifth  is,  however,  subcutaneous  throughout  almost  its  whole  length,  and  may 
be  plainly  perceived  and  felt.  In  addition  to  this,  slightly  external  to  the  middle  line  of  the  hand, 
is  a  prominence,  frequentiy  well  marked,  but  occasionally  indistinct,  formed  by  the  base  of  the 
metacarpal  of  the  middle  finger.  The  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  may  be  plainly  felt  and  seen, 
rounded  in  contour  and  standing  out  in  bold  relief  under  the  skin,  when  the  fist  is  clenched.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  fingers  are  flexed  on  the  hand,  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  first  phalanges  glide  off  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  on  to  their  anterior  surfaces,  so 
that  the  head  of  these  bones  form  the  prominence  of  the  knuckles  and  receive  the  force  of  any 
blow  which  may  be  given.  The  head  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone  is  the  most  prominent,  and 
receives  the  greater  part  of  the  shock  of  the  blow.  This  bone  articulates  with  the  os  magnum, 
so  that  the  concussion  is  carried  through  this  bone  to  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar,  with  which  the 
head  of  the  os  magnum  articulates,  and  by  these  bones  is  transferred  to  the  radius,  along  which 
it  may  be  carried  to  the  capitellum  of  the  humerus.  The  enlarged  extremities  of  the  phalanges 
may  be  plainly  felt;  they  form  the  joints  of  the  fingers.  When  the  digits  are  bent  the  proximal 
phalanges  of  the  joints  form  prominences,  which  in  the  joint  between  the  first  and  second  pha- 
langes is  slightly  hollowed,  in  accordance  with  the  grooved  shape  of  their  articular  surfaces, 
while  at  the  last  row  the  prominence  is  flattened  and  square-shaped.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand 
the  four  inner  metacarpal  bones  are  covered  by  muscles,  tendons,  and  the  palmar  fascia,  and  no 
part  of  them  but  their  heads  is  to  be  distinguished.  With  regard  to  the  thumb,  on  the  dorsal 
aspect  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  forms  a  prominence  below  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius ; 
the  shaft  is  to  be  felt,  covered  by  tendons,  terminating  at  its  head  in  a  flattened  prominence,  in 
front  of  which  can  be  felt  the  sesamoid  bones. 

AppUed  Anatomy. — The  carpal  bones  are  not  very  liable  to  fracture,  except  from  extreme 
\"iolence,  when  the  parts  may  be  so  comminuted  as  to  necessitate  amputation.    Occasionally 
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they  are  the  seat  i)f  tuberculous  disease.  The  metai^arpal  bones  and  the  phalanges  are  not  infi*- 
quently  broken  by  direct  vii^ence.  T^e  first  metacarpal  bone  is  the  one  most  commonly  frae- 
turedi  then  the  second,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth,  the  third  being  the  one  least  fretjuently  broken. 
There  are  two  diseases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges  which  require  s(>e<-ial  mention  on 
account  of  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  One  is  tubercuiout  dactylitis,  consisting  in  a  deposit 
of  tuberculous  mBteriai  in  the  medullary  canal,  expanding  the  bone,  with  subsequent  caseation 
and  resulting  necrosis.  The  other  is  chondroma,  which  is  perhaps  more  frequently  found  in 
connection  with  the  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges  than  with  any  other  bones.  VVhen  chon- 
dromatous  growth  takes  place  there  are  usually  multiple  tumors,  and  they  may  spring  either 
from  the  medullary  canal  or  from  the  periosteum. 

Devdopmeat  of  the  Bones  of  ths  Hand.— I'he  ttx^aX  bo&oB  are  each  developed  from  a 
MR^  centre.  At  birth  they  are  all  cartilaginous.  Ossification  proceeds  in  the  following  order 
(Fig.  166):  In  the  os  magnum  and  unciform  an  osaific  point  appears  during  the  first  year,  the 
former  preceding  the  latter;  in  the  cuneiform,  at  the  third  year;  in  the  trapezium  and  semilunar, 
at  the  fifth  year,  the  latter  preceding  the  former;  in  the  scaphoid,  in  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  year; 
in  the  trapezoid,  during  the  eighth  year;  and  in  the  pisiform,  about  the  twelfth  year. 

Carpus. 

Oat  cenfrc  for  eoA  h 


Metacarpus. 
Too  centra  for  eaeh  i<mt 
Om  for  Jiafl, 

One  for  diiial  extrtmU 


Phalanget. 

n™  ceuIrM  far  auA  baae 
One  for  Aefl, 
One  for  mOaearpal 
extrtmUt. 


—Apptan  KM  vxet. 
Fia.  166.— Plan  of  ihe  development  of  the  bones  of  the  band. 
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Occasionally  an  additional  bone,  the  o»  centride,  is  found  in  the  carpus,  l}ing  between  the 
scaphoid,  trapezoid,  and  os  magnum.  During  the  second  month  of  fetiU  life  it  is  represented  by 
a  small  cartilaginous  nodule,  which,  however,  fuses  with  the  cartilaginous  scaphoid  about  the 
third  month.  Sometimes  the  styloid  process  of  the  third  metacarpal  is  detached  and  forms  an 
additional  ossicle. 

The  metacarpal  bonea  are  each  developed  from  tvio  centres,  onf  for  the  shaft  and  one  for 
the  distal  extremity  for  the  four  inner  metacarpal  bones;  otir  for  the  shaft  and  one  for  the  base 
for  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  which  in  this  respect  resembles  the  phalanges.'      Ossi- 
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ficatbn  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  week,  the  centre  for  the 
first  metacarpal  bone  being  the  last  to  appear;  ossification  gradually  proceeds  to  either  end  of 
the  bone:  about  the  third  year  the  distal  extremities  of  the  four  inner  metacarpal  bones  and  the 
base  of  the  first  metacarpal  begin  to  ossify,  and  they  unite  with  the  shaft  about  the  twentieth  year. 

Ilie  phalanges  are  each  developed  from  two  centres,  one  for  the  shaft  and  one  for  the  base. 
Ossification  commences  in  the  shaft,  in  all  three  rows,  at  about  the  eighth  week,  and  gradually 
involves  the  whole  bone  excepting  the  upper  extremity.  Ossification  of  the  base  commences  in 
the  first  row  between  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  a  year  later  in  those  of  the  second  and  third 
rows.  The  two  centres  become  united,  in  each  row,  between  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  years. 

In  the  ungual  phalanges  the  centre  for  the  shaft  appears  at  the  distal  extremity  of  the  phalanx, 
instead  of  at  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  phalanges.  The  ungual 
phalanges  are  the  first  bones  of  the  hands  to  begin  to  ossify. 


THE  LOWEE  EXTREMITT. 

The  lower  extremity  consists  of  the  following  bones:  Ossa  innominata  (with 
the  sacrum  and  coccjtc  forming  the  'pelvis)^  the  femur  (thigh),  the  tibia  and 
fibula  (the  leg),  the  tarsus,  the  metatarsus  and  phalanges  (the  foot). 


THE  08  INNOMINATIIM,  GALLED  ALSO  OS  COXAE,  HIP  BONE  (Figs.  167, 168). 

The  OS  umominatiiin  is  so  called  from  bearing  no  resemblance  to  any  known 
object.  It  is  a  large,  irregularly  shaped,  flat  bone,  constricted  in  the  centre  and 
expanded  above  and  below.  With  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  it  forms  the 
sides  and  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  In  young  subjects  it  consists  of  three 
separate  parts,  which  meet  and  form  the  large,  cup-like  cavity,  the  acetabulum, 
situated  near  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone;  and,  although  in  the 
adult  these  have  become  united,  it  is  usual  to  describe  the  bone  as  divisible  into 
three  portions — the  ilium,  the  ischium,  and  the  pubis. 

The  ilium  is  the  superior,  broad,  and  expanded  portion  which  runs  upward 
from  the  acetabulum  and  forms  the  prominence  of  the  hip. 

The  ischium  is  the  inferior  and  strongest  portion  of  the  bone;  it  proceeds  down- 
ward from  the  acetabulum,  expands  into  a  large  tuberosity,  and  then,  curving 
forward,  forms,  with  the  descending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  a  large  aperture,  the 
obturator  foramen. 

The  OS  pubis  is  that  portion  which  extends  inward  and  downward  from  the 
acetabulum  to  articulate  in  the  middle  line  with  the  bone  of  the  opposite  side;  it 
forms  the  front  of  the  pelvis  and  supports  the  external  organs  of  generation. 

The  HiQzn  {os  ilium)  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces,  an  external  and 
an  internal,  a  crest,  and  two  borders,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior. 

The  eztenial  surface  (Fig.  167)  is  divided  into  two  parts — an  upper  or  gluteal 
and  a  lower  or  acetabular.  The  upper  portion — known  as  the  dorsum  ilii — is 
directed  backward  and  outward  behind,  and  downward  and  outward  in  front. 
It  is  smooth,  convex  in  froniy  deeply  concave  behind;  bounded  above  by  the  crest, 
Moiv  by  the  upper  border  of  the  acetabulum;  in  front  and  behind  by  the  anterior 
and  posterior  borders.  This  surface  is  crossed  in  an  arched  direction  by  three 
semicircular  lines — the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  curved  lines.  The  superior 
carved  line  (linea  glviasa  'posterior),  the  shortest  of  the  three,  commences  at  the 
crest,  about  two  inches  in  front  of  its  posterior  extremity;  it  is  at  first  distinctly 
marked,  but  as  it  passes  downward  and  backward  to  the  upper  part  of  the  great 
sacrosciatic  notch,  where  it  terminates,  it  becomes  less  marked,  and  is  often  alto- 
gether lost.  Behind  this  line  is  a  narrow  semilunar  surface,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  rough  and  aflFords  origin  to  part  of  the  Gluteus  maximus;  the  lower  part 
is  smooth  and  has  no  muscle  fibres  attached  to  it.     The  middle  curved  line  (linea 
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glutaea  anterior),  the  longest  of  the  three,  commences  at  the  crest,  about  an  inch 
behind  its  anterior  extremity,  and,  taking  a  curved  direction  downward  and 
backward,  terminates  at  the  upper  part  of  the  great  sacrosciatic  notch.  The 
space  between  the  superior  and  middle  curved  lines  and  the  crest  is  concave. 
and  affords  origin  to  the  (lluteus  medius  muscle.  Near  the  central  part  of  this 
line  may  often  be  observed  the  orifice  of  a  nutrient  foramen.     The  inferior  curred 


Fia.  167. — Birfit  as  innomlnatum.     Extemil  surface. 

Un*  (liiiea  glutaea  mferior').  the  least  distinct  of  the  three,  commences  in  front 
at  the  notch  on  the  anterior  border,  and,  taking  a  cuned  direction  backward 
and  downward,  terminates  at  the  middle  of  the  great  sacrosciatic  notch.  The 
surface  of  bone  included  between  the  middle  and  inferior  curved  tines  is  concave 
from  above  downward,  convex  from  l>efore  backward,  and  affords  origin  to  the 
Gluteus  minimus  muscle.     Beneath  the  inferior  cun'ed  line,  and  corresponding 
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tu  the  upper  part  of  the  acetabulum,  is  a  roughened  surface  (sometimes  a  depres- 
sion), from  which  arises  the  reflected  tendon  of  the  Rectus  femoris  muscle. 

The  lowai  or  Metabalar  part  of  the  external  surface  enters  into  the  formation 
of  the  Metabohim,  of  which  it  forms  rather  less  than  two-Bfths.  It  is  separated 
from  the  gluteal  portion  by  a  prominent  rim,  which  forms  part  of  the  margin 
of  the  acetabular  cavity. 


FiQ.  168. — Risht  <«  innominatum.     InttrnaJ  Burfsrf. 

The  intanul  sorfue  (Pig.  168)  is  bounded  above  by  the  crest;  below  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium,  a  faint  line  only 
indicating  the  place  of  union;  and  before  and  behind  it  is  bounded  by  the 
anterior  and  posterior  borders.  It  presents  a  large,  smooth,  concave  surface, 
called  the  Uiac  foiu  (fossa  iliaca),  which  lodges  the  Iliacus  muscle,  and  presents 
at  its  lower  part  the  orifice  of  a  nutrient  canal,  and  below  this  a  smooth,  rounded 
border,  the  lliopectinal  line  (linea  arcvata),  which  separates  the  iliac  fossa  from  that 
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portion  of  the  internal  surface  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  true  pelvis, 
and  which  gives  origin  to  part  of  the  Obturator  internus  muscle.  Behind  the 
iliac  fossa  is  a  rough  surface  divided  into  two  portions,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior. 
The  anterior  (facies  auricviaris),  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  shap>e  to  the 
ear,  is  coated  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and  articulates  with  a  surface 
of  similar  shape  on  the  side  of  the  sacrum.  The  posterior  portion  (ivberogiias 
ilidca)  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  sacroiliac  ligaments  and  for 
a  part  of  the  origin  of  the  Erector  and  Multifidus  spinae. 

The  crest  of  the  ilium  (crista  iliaca)  is  convex  in  its  general  outline  and  sinuously 
curved,  being  concave  inward  in  front,  concave  outward  behind.  It  is  longer  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male,  very  thick  behind,  and  thinner  at  the  centre  than  at 
the  extremities.  It  terminates  at  either  end  in  a  prominent  eminence,  the  anterior 
superior  and  posterior  superior  spinous  process  (spina  iliaca  anterior  superior  et 
spina  iliaca  posterior  superior).  The  surface  of  the  crest  is  broad,  and  divided 
into  an  extenial  lip  {labium  eocternum),  an  internal  lip  (labium  internum),  and  an 
intermediate  space  (linea  intermedia).  About  two  inches  behind  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  there  is  a  prominent  tubercle  on  the  outer  lip.  To  the 
external  lip  is  attached  the  Tensor  fasciae  femoris,  Obliquus  externus  abdominis, 
and  Latissimus  dorsi,  and  along  its  whole  length,  the  fascia  lata;  to  the  space 
between  the  lips,  the  Internal  oblique;  to  the  internal  lip,  the  Transversal  is, 
Quadratus  lumborum,  and  Erector  spinae,  the  Iliacus,  and  the  iliac  fascia. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  ilium  is  concave.  It  presents  two  projections,  sepa- 
rated by  a  notch.  Of  these,  the  uppermost,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  crest 
and  anterior  border,  is  called  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium, 
the  outer  border  of  which  gives  attachment  to  the  fascia  lata  and  the  origin  of 
the  Tensor  fasciae  femoris;  its  inner  border,  to  the  Iliacus;  while  its  extremity 
affords  attachment  to  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  origin  of  the  Sartorius.  Beneath 
this  eminence  is  a  notch  which  gives  origin  to  the  Sartorius  muscle,  and  across 
which  passes  the  external  cutaneous  nerve.  Below  the  notch  is  the  anterior 
inferior  spinous  process,  which  terminates  in  the  upper  lip  of  the  acetabulum; 
it  gives  origin  to  the  straight  tendon  of  the  Rectus  femoris  muscle  and  the  ilio- 
femoral ligament.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  is 
a  broad,  shallow  groove,  over  which  passes  the  Iliopsoas  muscle.  This  groove 
is  bounded  internally  by  an  eminence,  the  iliopectineal  eminence  (eminentia 
iliopectinea),  which  marks  the  point  of  union  of  the  ilium  and  os  pubis. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  ilium,  shorter  than  the  anterior,  also  presents  two 
projections  separated  by  a  notch,  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process  (spina 
iliaca  posterior  superior)  and  the  posterior  inferior  spinous  process  {spina  iliaca 
posterior  inferior).  The  former  corresponds  with  that  portion  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ilium  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  oblique  portion  of  the 
sacroiliac  ligaments  and  the  Multifidus  spinae  muscle;  the  latter,  to  the  auricular 
portion  which  articulates  with  the  sacrum.  Below  the  posterior  inferior  spinous 
process  the  posterior  border  forms  the  upper  part  of  a  deep  notch,  the  great 
sacrosciatic  notch  (incisura  ischiadica  major). 

The  Ischium  (os  ischii)  forms  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  os  innominatum. 
It  is  divisible  into  a  thick  and  solid  portion — the  body;  a  large,  rough  eminence, 
on  which  the  trunk  rests  in  sitting — the  tuberosity;  and  a  thin  part  which  passes 
forward  and  slightly  upward — the  ramus. 

The  body  (corpus  ossis  ischii),  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  presents  three 
surfaces,  external,  internal,  and  posterior;  and  three  borders,  external,  internal, 
and  posterior.  The  external  surface  corresponds  to  that  portion  of  the  acetabulum 
formed  by  the  ischium;  it  is  smooth  and  concave,  and  forms  a  little  more  than 
two-fifths  of  the  acetabular  cavity;  its  outer  margin  is  bounded  by  a  prominent 
rim  or  lip,  the  external  border,  to  which  the  cotyloid  fibrocartilage  is  attached. 
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Below  the  acetabulum,  between  it  and  the  tuberosity,  is  a  deep  groove,  along 
which  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  externus  muscle  runs  as  it  passes  outward 
to  be  inserted  into  the  digital  fossa  of  the  femur.    The  internal  surface  is  smooth, 
concave,  and  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  true  pelvic 
cavity.    This  surface  is  perforated  by  two  or  three  large,  vascular  foramina,  and 
affords  origin  to  part  of  the  Obturator  internus  muscle.     The  posterior  surfaee 
is  quadrilateral  in  form,  broad  and  smooth.     Below,  where  it  joins  the  tuberosity, 
it  presents  a  groove,  the  obturator  groove  (sulcus  ohturatorius),  continuous  with 
that  on  the  external  surface;  in  this  groove  is  received  the  posterior  fleshy  part  of 
the  Obturator  externus  muscle  when  the  thigh  is  flexed.     The  lower  edge  of  this 
groove  is  formed  by  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  affords  origin  to  the  Gemellus 
inferior  muscle.    The  posterior  surface  is  limited,  externally,  by  the  margin  of  the 
acetabulum;  behind,  by  the  posterior  border;  it  supports  the  Pyriformis,  the  two 
Gemelli,  and  the  Obturator  internus  muscles  in  their  passage  outward  to  the  great 
trochanter.     The  external  border  forms  the  prominent  rim  of  the  acetabulum, 
and  separates  the  posterior  from  the  external  surface.    To  it  is  attached  the  coty- 
loid fibrocartilage.     The  internal  border  is  thin,  and  forms  the  outer  circumference 
of  the  obturator  foramen.    The  posterior  border  of  the  body  of  the  ischium  is 
continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  ilium;  it  presents,  a  little  below  the 
centre,  a  thin  and  pointed,  triangular  eminence,  the  spine  of  the  ischium  {spina 
ischiadicd),  more  or  less  elongated  in  different  subjects;  its  external  surface  gives 
origin  to  the  Gemellus  superior,  its  internal  surface  to  the  Coccygeus  and  Levator 
ani;  while  to  the  pointed  extremity  is  connected  the  lesser  sacrosciatic  ligament. 
Above  the  spine  is  a  notch  of  large  size,  the  great  sacrosciatic  notch,  converted  into 
a  foramen,  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen  (foramen  ischiadicum  majus),  by  the 
lesser  and  greater  sacrosciatic  ligaments;  it  transmits  the  Pyriformis  muscle, 
the  gluteal  vessels,  and  superior  and  inferior  gluteal  nerves;  the  sciatic  vessels, 
the  greater  and  lesser  sciatic  nerves,  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the 
nerves  to  the  Obturator  internus  and  Quadratus  femoris.     Of  these,  the  gluteal 
vessels  and  superior  gluteal  nerve  pass  out  above  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  the  other 
structures,  below  it.     Belo\^  the  spine  is  a  smaller  notch,  the  lesser  sacrosciatic 
notch  {incisura  ischiadica  minor);  it  is  smooth,  coated  in  the  recent  state  with 
cartilage.     It  is  converted  into  a  foramen,  the  lesser  sacrosciatic  foramen  (foramen 
ischiadicum  minus),  by  the  sacrosciatic  ligaments,  and  transmits  the  tendon  of 
the  Obturator  internus,  the  nerve  which  supplies  that  muscle,  and  the  internal 
pudic  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  (tuber  ischiadicum)  is  the  portion  of  bone  between 
the  body  and  the  ascending  ramus.  The  tuberosity  presents  for  examination 
three  surfaces — external,  internal,  and  posterior.  The  external  surface  is  quadri- 
lateral in  shape,  and  rough  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  It  is  bounded  above 
by  the  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  externus;  in  front  it  is  limited  by 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  below  it  is  continuous  with  the 
ramus  of  the  bone;  behind,  it  is  bounded  by  a  prominent  margin  which  separates 
it  from  the  posterior  surface.  In  front  of  this  margin  the  surface  gives  origin 
to  the  Quadratus  femoris,  and  anterior  to  this  some  of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the 
Obturator  externus.  The  lower  part  of  the  surface  gives  origin  to  part  of  the 
Adductor  magnus.  The  internal  surface  forms  part  of  the  bony  wall  of  the  true 
pelvis.  In  front  it  is  limited  by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen; 
behind,  it  is  bounded  by  a  shai-p  ridge,  for  the  attachment  of  a  falciform  pro- 
longation of  the  great  sacrosciatic  ligament;  it  sometimes  presents  a  groove  on 
the  inner  side  of  this  ridge  for  the  lodgement  of  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  ner\'e; 
and,  more  anteriorly,  has  attached  the  Transversus  perinaei  and  Erector  penis  vel 
clitoridis  muscles.  The  posterior  surface  is  divided  into  two  portions — ^a  lower 
rough,  somewhat  triangular  part,  and  an  upper  smooth,  quadrilateral  portion. 
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The  anterior  portion  is  subdivided  by  a  prominent  vertical  ridge,  passing  from 
base  to  apex,  into  two  parts;  the  outer  one  gives  origin  to  the  Adductor  magnus; 
the  inner,  to  the  great  sacrosciatic  ligament.  The  upper  portion  is  subdivided 
into  two  facets  by  an  oblique  ridge  which  runs  downward  and  outward;  from  the 
upper  and  outer  facet  arises  the  Semimembranosus;  from  the  lower  and  inner, 
the  Biceps  and  Semitendinosus. 

The  ramus  or  inferior  ramus  or  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  {ramus  inferior 
ossis  ischii)  is  the  thin,  flattened  part  of  the  ischium  which  ascends  from  the 
tuberosity  upward  and  inward,  and  joins  the  descending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis, 
their  point  of  junction  being  indicated  in  the  adult  by  a  rough  line.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  ramus  is  rough,  for  the  origin  of  the  Obturator  externus  muscle, 
and  also  some  fibres  of  the  Adductor  magnus;  its  inner  surface  forms  part  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  Its  inner  border  is  thick,  rough,  slightly  everted, 
forms  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  presents  two  ridges  and  an  intervening 
space.  *  The  ridges  are  continuous  with  similar  ones  on  the  descending  ramus 
of  the  OS  pubis;  to  the  outer  one  is  attached  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal 
fascia,  and  to  the  inner,  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  of  the 
perineum.  If  these  two  ridges  are  traced  downward,  they  will  be  found  to  join  with 
each  other  just  behind  the  point  of  origin  of  the  Transversus  perinei  muscle; 
here  the  two  layers  of  fascia  are  continuous  behind  the  posterior  border  of  the 
muscle.  To  the  intervening  space,  just  in  front  of  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
ridges,  is  attached  the  Transversus  perinaei  muscle,  and  in  front  of  this  arises  a 
portion  of  the  cms  penis  vel  clitoridis  and  the  Erector  penis  vel  clitoridis  muscle. 
Its  outer  border  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  forms  part  of  the  inner  margin  of  the 
obturator  foramen. 

The  Pubis  (os  pubis)  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  os  innominatum,  and,  with  the 
bone  of  the  opposite  side,  forms  the  front  boundary  of  the  true  pelvic  cavity.  It  is 
divisible  into  a  body,  a  superior  or  ascending  and  an  inferior  or  descending  ramus. 

The  body  (corpus  ossis  pubis)  is  the  broad  portion  of  bone  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  rami.  It  is  somewhat  quadrilateral  in  shape,  and  presents  for  examina- 
tion two  surfaces  and  three  borders.  The  anterior  surface  is  rough,  directed 
downward  and  outward,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  various  muscles.  From 
the  upper  and  inner  angle,  immediately  below  the  upper  border,  arises  the  Adduc- 
tor longus;  lower  down,  from  without  inward,  arise  the  Obturator  externus,  the 
Adductor  brevis,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Gracilis.  The  posterior  surface, 
convex  from  above  downward,  concave  from  side  to  side,  is  smooth,  and  forms 
part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  It  gives  origin  to  the  Levator  ani,  Obturator 
intemus,  a  few  muscle  fibres  prolonged  from  the  bladder,  and  the  puboprostatic 
ligaments.  At  the  outer  part  of  the  upper  border  is  a  prominent  tubercle,  which 
projects  forward  and  is  called  the  spiue  (tuberculum  pubicum);  to  it  is  attached 
Poupart's  ligament.  Passing  upward  and  outward  from  this  is  a  prominent 
ridge,  forming  part  of  the  iliopectineal  line  (Uvea  arcuata).  It  marks  the  brim  of 
the  true  pelvis;  to  it  are  attached  a  portion  of  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Internal 
oblique  and  Transversalis  muscles,  Gimbernat's  ligament,  and  the  triangular 
fascia  of  the  abdomen.  Internal  to  the  spine  the  upper  border  is  called  the  crest, 
which  extends  from  this  process  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  bone.  It  affords 
attachment  to  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis, 
and  to  the  Rectus  abdominis  and  Pyramidalis  muscles.  The  point  of  junction 
of  the  crest  with  the  inner  border  of  the  bone  (symphysis)  is  called  the  angle; 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  symphysis,  is  attached  the  internal  pillar  of  the  external 
abdominal  ring.  The  internal  border  is  articular;  it  is  oval,  covered  by  eight 
or  nine  transverse  ridges,  or  a  series  of  nipple-like  processes  arranged  in  rows, 
separated  by  grooves;  they  serve  for  the  attachment  of  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage, 
placed  between  it  and  the  central  fibrocartilage.    The  outer  border  presents  a 
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sharp  mai^n,  which  forms  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  obturator  foramen  and 
affords  attachment  to  the  obturator  membrane. 

The  ascending  or  superior  ramus  of  the  pubis  {ramus  superior  ossis  pubis)  extends 
from  the  body  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  os  pubis  with  the  ilium,  and  forms  the 
upp)er  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  obturator  foramen.  It  presents  for  examina- 
tion a  superior,  inferior,  and  posterior  surface,  and  an  outer  extremity.  The  supe- 
rior smrfaee  presents  a  continuation  of  the  iliopectineal  line,  already  mentioned  as 
commencing  at  the  pubic  spine.  In  front  of  this  ridge  the  surface  of  bone  is 
triangular  in  form,  wider  externally  than  internally,  smooth,  and  is  covered  by 
the  Pectineus  muscle.  The  surface  is  bounded  externally  by  a  rough  eminence, 
the  iliopectineal  eminence  {eminentia  iliopectinea),  which  serves  to  indicate  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  ilium  and  os  pubis,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Psoas 
parvus,  when  this  muscle  is  present.  The  triangular  surface  is  bounded  below 
by  a  prominent  ridge,  the  obturator  crest  (crista  obturatoria),  which  extends  from 
the  cotyloid  notch  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis.  The  inferior  surface  forms  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  presents  externally  a  broad  and 
deep  oblique  groove,  the  obturator  groove  (sulcus  obturaiorius),  for  the  passage 
of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve;  and  internally  a  sharp  margin  which  forms 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  to  which  the  obturator 
membrane  is  attached.  The  posterior  surface  forms  part  of  the  anterior  boundary 
of  the  true  pelvis.  It  is  smooth,  convex  from  above  downward,  and  affords 
origin  to  some  fibres  of  the  Obturator  internus.  The  outer  extremity,  the  thickest 
part  of  the  ramus,  forms  one-fifth  of  the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum. 

The  descending  or  inferior  ramus  of  the  pubis  (ramus  inferior  ossis  pubis)  is  thin 
and  flattened.  It  passes  outward  and  downward,  becoming  narrower  as  it  descends, 
and  joins  with  the  ramus  of  the  ischium.  Its  anterior  surface  is  rough,  for  the 
origin  of  muscles — the  Gracilis  along  its  inner  border;  a  portion  of  the  Obturator 
extemus  where  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  foramen  of  that  name;  and 
between  these  two  muscles  the  Adductores  brevis  and  magnus  from  within  out- 
ward. The  posterior  surface  is  smooth,  and  gives  origin  to  the  Obturator  internus, 
and,  close  to  the  inner  margin,  to  the  Compressor  urethrae.  The  inner  border  is 
thick,  rough,  and  everted,  especially  in  females.  It  presents  two  ridges,  separated 
by  an  intervening  space.  The  ridges  extend  downward,  and  are  continuous 
with  similar  ridges  on  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium;  to  the  external  one 
is  attached  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia,  and  to  the  internal 
one  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  perineum.  The  outer 
bolder  is  thin  and  sharp,  forms  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  obturator  fora- 
men, and  gives  attachment  to  the  obturator  membrane. 

The  Cotyloid  Cavity,  or  Acetabulum,  is  a  deep,  cup-shaped,  hemispherical 
depression,  directed  downward,  outward,  and  forward;  formed  internally  by  the 
OS  pubis,  above  by  the  ilium,  behind  and  below  by  the  ischium,  a  little  less  than 
two-fifths  being  formed  by  the  ilium,  a  little  more  than  two-fifths  by  the  ischium, 
and  the  remaining  fifth  by  the  pubic  bone.  It  is  bounded  by  a  prominent  uneven 
rim,  which  is  thick  and  strong  above,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the 
cotyloid  ligament,  which  contracts  its  orifice  and  deepens  the  surface  for  articula- 
tion. It  presents  below  a  deep  notch,  the  cotyloid  notch  (incisura  a^etabvli), 
which  is  continuous  with  a  circular  depression,  the  fossa  of  the  acetabulum  (fossa 
acetabuli),  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity;  this  depression  is  perforated  by  numerous 
apertures,  lodges  a  mass  of  fat,  and  its  margins,  as  well  as  those  of  the  notch, 
serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  teres.  In  front,  above  and  behind 
the  fossa  acetabuli,  is  a  concave  rim  of  bone  (fades  lunata).  The  cotyloid  notch 
is  converted,  in  the  natural  state,  into  a  foramen  by  a  dense  ligamentous  band, 
the  tran^sverse  ligameivty  which  passes  across  it.  Through  this  foramen  the 
nutrient  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  joint  pass. 
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The  Obturator,  or  Thyroid  Foramen  {foramen  obturaium),  is  a  large  aperture 
situated  between  the  ischium  and  os  pubis.  In  the  male  it  is  large,  of  an  ovai 
form,  its  longest  diameter  being  obliquely  from  before  backward;  in  the  female 
it  is  smaller  and  more  triangular.  It  is  bounded  by  a  thin,  uneven  margin,  to 
which  a  strong  membrane  is  attached,  and  presents,  anteriorly,  a  deep  groove, 
the  obtnretor  groov«  (aidcus  obtwratorius),  which  runs  from  the  pelvis  obliquely 
inward  and  downward.  This  groove  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  obturator 
membrane,  and  transmits  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve. 

StmetnrA.-'This  bone  consists  of  much  cancellous  tissue,  especially  where  it  is  ihick,  enclosed 
between  two  layers  of  dense,  compact  tissue.  In  the  thinner  parts  of  the  bone,  as  at  the  bottom 
of  the  acetabulum  and  centre  of  the  iliac  fossa,  it  is  usually  semitransparent,  and  composed 
entirely  of  compact  tissue. 

DeTOlopment  (FW.  Ifid). — From  eighi  centres— three  primary,  oru  for  the  ilium, on^  for  the 
ischium,  and  on*  for  me  os  pubis;  and  five  secondary,  ortt  for  the  creat  of  the  ilium,  one  for  the 
anterior  inferior  spinous  process  (said  to  occur  more  frequently  in  the  male  than  in  the  female), 
one  for  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  one  for  the  symphysis  pubis  (more  frequent  in  the  female 
than  the  male),  and  one  or  more  for  the  Y-shaped  piece  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum.    These 
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Fin.  IQB— Plan  of  the  de>-e1opmeTil  of  thr  on  innominstum. 

various  centres  appear  in  the  following  order;  First,  in  the  ilium,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bone, 
immediately  above  the  sciatic  notch,  at  about  (he  eifihth  or  ninth  week ;  secondly,  in  the  body  of 
the  ischium,  at  about  the  third  month  of  fetal  life;  thirdly,  in  the  body  of  the  os  pubis,  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  months.  At  birth  the  three  primary  centres  are  quite  se|iarate,  the  creat,  (he 
bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  the  Ischial  tuberosity,  and  (he  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes  being 
still  cartilaginous.  At  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  vear  the  rami  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium  are 
almost  completely  united  by  bone.  About  the  twelfth  year  the  three  divisions  of  the  bone  have 
extended  their  growth  into  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
V-shaped  portion  of  cartilage,  which  now  presents  traces  of  ossification,  often  by  two  or  more 
centres.  One  of  these,  the  o»  acftabuli,  appears  about  the  age  of  twelve,  betneen  the  ilium  and  os 
pubis,  and  fuses  with  (hem  about  the  ageof  righteen.  I(  forms  the  pubic  part  of  the  acelabulum. 
rhe  ilium  and  ischium  then  become  joined,  and  lastly  the  os  pubis  lo  the  ischium,  through  the 
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intervention  of  this  Y-shaped  portion.  At  about  the  age  of  puberty  ossification,  takes  place 
in  each  of  the  remaining  portions,  and  they  become  joined  to  tne  rest  of  the  bone  between  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  years.  Separate  centres  are  frequently  found  for  the  pubic  and  ischial 
spines. 

ArUcnlations. — With  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  the  sacrum,  and  femur. 

AttMhment  of  Muscles.— To  the  ilium,  sixUen.  To  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest,  the  Tensor 
vaginae  femoris,  Obliquus  extemus  abdominb,  and  Latissimus  dorsi;  to  the  internal  lip,  the 
Iliacus,  Transversalis,  Quadratus  lumborum,  and  Erector  spinae;  to  the  interspace  between  the 
lips,  the  Obliquus  internus.  To  the  outer  surface  of  the  ilium,  the  Gluteus  maximus,  Gluteus 
medius.  Gluteus  minimus,  reflected  tendon  of  the  Rectus  femoris;  to  the  upper  part  of  the  great 
sacfosciatic  notch,  a  portion  of  the  Pyriformis;  to  the  internal  surface,  the  Iliacus;  to  that  portion 
of  the  internal  surface  below  the  iliopectineal  line,  the  Obturator  internus  to  the  internal  surface 
of  the  posterior  superior  spine,  and  the  Multifidus  spinae;  to  the  anterior  border,  the  Sartorius 
and  straight  tendon  of  the  Rectus  femoris.  To  the  ischium,  thirteen.  To  the  outer  surface  of 
the  ramus,  the  Obturator  extemus  and  Adductor  magnus;  to  the  internal  surface,  the  Obturator 
internus  and  Erector  penis.  To  the  spine,  the  Gemellus  superior,  Levator  ani,  and  Coccygeus. 
To  the  tuberosity,  the  Biceps,  Semitendinosus,  Semimembranosus,  Quadratus  femoris.  Adductor 
magnus.  Gemellus  inferior,  Trans  versus  perinei,  Erector  penis.  To  the  pubis,  sixteen:  Obliquus 
extemus,  Obliquus  intemus,  Transversalis,  Rectus  abdominis,  Pyramidalis,  Psoas  parvus, 
Pectineus,  Adductor  magnus.  Adductor  longus.  Adductor  brevis.  Gracilis,  Obturator  extemus 
and  intemus.  Levator  am,  Compressor  urethrae,  and  occasionally  a  few  fibres  of  the  Accelerator 
urinae. 

THE  PELVIS   (Figs.  170,  171). 

The  pelvis  is  stronger  and  more  massively  constructed  than  either  the  cranial 
or  thoracic  cavity;  it  is  a  bony  ring,  interposed  between  the  lower  end  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  which  it  supports,  and  the  lower  extremities,  upon  which  it  rests. 
It  is  composed  of  four  bones — ^the  two  ossa  innominata,  which  bound  it  on  either 
side  and  in  front,  and  the  sacnun  and  coccyx,  which  complete  it  behind.  The 
pelvis  is  divided  by  an  oblique  plane  passing  through  the  prominence  of  the 
sacrum,  the  iliopectineal  line,  and  the  upper  margin  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
into  the  false  and  true  pelvis. 

The  False  Pelvis  (pelvis  major)  is  the  expanded  portion  of  the  pelvic  cavity 
which  is  situated  above  this  plane.  It  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  ossa  ilii; 
in  front  it  is  incomplete,  presenting  a  wide  interval  between  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  ilia  on  either  side,  which  is  filled  up  in  the  recent  state  by  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen;  behind,  in  the  middle  line,  is  a  deep  notch.  This  broad,  shallow 
cavity  is  fitted  to  support  the  intestines  and  to  transmit  part  of  their  weight  to 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  is,  in  fact,  really  a  portion  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  term  false  pelvis  is  incorrect,  and  this  space  ought  more  properly  to 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  hypogastric  and  iliac  regions  of  the  abdomen. 

The  True  Pelvis  (pelvis  minor)  is  that  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity  which  is 
situated  below  the  iliopectineal  line.  It  is  smaller  than  the  false  pelvis,  but  its 
walls  are  more  perfect.  For  convenience  of  description  it  is  divided  into  a  superior 
drcumfeience,  or  inlet,  an  inferior  circumference,  or  outlet,  and  a  cavity. 

The  superior  circumference,  or  inlet  (apertura  pelvis  superior),  forms  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  the  included  space  being  called  the  inlet.  It  is  formed  by  the  ilio- 
pectineal line,  completed  in  front  by  the  crests  of  the  pubic  bones,  and  behind 
by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum  and  sacrovertebral  angle.  The 
inlet  of  the  pelvis  is  somewhat  heart-shaped,  obtusely  pointed  in  front,  diverging 
on  either  side,  and  encroached  upon  behind  by  the  projection  forward  of  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum.  It  has  three  principal  diameters — antero-posterior 
(sacropubic),  transverse,  and  .oblique.  The  antero-posterior  or  conjugate  diameter 
{confugata)  extends  from  the  sacrovertebral  angle  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  Its 
average  measurement  is  four  inches  in  the  male  and  four  and  three-fifths  inches 
in  the  female.  The  transverse  diameter  (diameter  transversa)  extends  across 
the  greatest  width  of  the  inlet,  from  the  middle  of  the  brim  on  one  side  to  the 
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same  point  on  the  opposite;  its  average  measurement  is  five  inches  in  the  male, 
five  and  one-fourth  inches  in  the  female.  The  oblique  diameter  (diajneter  Miqud) 
extends  from  the  margin  of  the  pelvis,  corresponding  to  the  iliopectineal  eminence 


Fiu.  170.— Male  pdvie  (adult). 

on  one  side,  to  the  sacroiliac  articulation  on  the  opposite  side;  its  average  measure- 
ment is  four  and  one-fourth  inches  in  the  male  and  five  in  the  female. 

The  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  symphysis  pubis;  behiTid, 
by  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  which,  curving  forward  above  and 


Fio.  171.— Female  pelvia  (adult). 


below,  contracts  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  canal;  and  laterally  it  is  bounded  by 
a  broad,  smooth,  quadrangular  surface  of  bone,  corresponding  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  ischium  and  that  part  of  the  ilium  which  is  below  the  illo- 
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pectineal  line.  The  cavity  is  shallow  in  front,  measuring  at  the  symphysis  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  the  middle,  and  four 
inches  and  a  half  posteriorly.  From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  is  a  short,  curved  canal,  considerably  deeper  on  its  posterior  than 
on  its  anterior  wall.  This  cavity  contains,  in  the  recent  subject,  the  rectum, 
bladder,  and  some  of  the  organs  of  generation.  The  rectum  is  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  pelvis,  and  corresponds  to  the  curve  of  the  sacrococcygeal  segment  of  the 
vertebral  column;  the  bladder  in  front,  behind  the  symphysis  pubis.  In  the  female 
the  uterus  and  vagina  occupy  the  interval  between  these  viscera. 

The  lower  drcamlerence  is  very  irregular;  the  space  enclosed  by  it  is  called 
the  oatlet  (apertura  pelvis  inferior).  It  is  bounded  by  three  prominent  emi- 
nences— one  posterior,  formed  by  the  point  of  the  coccyx;  and  one  on  each  side, 
the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia.  These  eminences  are  separated  by  three  notches; 
one  in  front,  the  pabic  arch  (arcus  pubis),  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the  rami 
of  the  ischia  and  pubic  bones  on  each  side.  The  other  notches,  one  on  each  side, 
are  formed  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  behind,  the  ischium  in  front,  and  the  ilium 
above;  they  are  called  the  sacrosciatic  notches;  in  the  natural  state  they  are  converted 
into  foramina  by  the  lesser  and  greater  sacrosciatic  ligaments.  In  the  recent 
state,  when  the  ligaments  are  in  sUu,  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  is  lozenge-shaped, 
bounded  in  front  by  the  subpubic  ligament  and  the  ramiof  theos  pubis  and  ischium; 
on  each  side  by  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia;  and  behind  by  the  great  sacrosciatic 
ligaments  and  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 

The  diameters  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  are  two,  antero-posterior  and  trans- 
verse. The  antero-posterior  diameter  extends  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis;  its  average  measurement  is  three  and  three- 
quarter  inches  in  the  male  and  four  and  one-half  inches  in  the  female.  The 
antero-posterior  diameter  varies  with  the  length  of  the  coccyx,  and  is  capable 
of  increase  or  diminution  on  account  of  the  mobility  of  that  bone.  During  labor 
the  coccyx  may  be  bent  back  so  that  the  conjugate  is  increased  one  inch,  or  even 
one  and  one-fourth  inches.  The  transverse  diameter  extends  from  the  posterior 
part  of  one  ischiatic  tuberosity  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side;  the  average 
measurement  is  three  and  one-half  inches  in  the  male  and  four  and  three-fourths 
in  the  female.* 

Position  of  the  Pelvis. — In  the  erect  posture  the  pelvis  is  placed  obliquely  with 
regard  to  the  trunk  of  the  body;  the  bony  ring,  which  forms  the  brim  of  the  true 
pelvis,  is  placed  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  about  60  to  65  degrees  with  the  ground 
on  which  we  stand  {inclinatio  pelvis).  The  pelvic  surface  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  looks  upward  and  backward,  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum  and  coccjtc  down- 
ward and  forward,  the  base  of  the  sacrum  in  well-formed  female  bodies  being 
nearly  four  inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  apex 
of  the  coccyx  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  above  its  lower  border.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  head,  which  passes 
through  the  middle  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  and  through  the  points 
of  junction  of  the  curves  of  the  vertebral  column  to  the  sacrovertebral  angle, 
descends  toward  the  front  of  the  cavity,  so  that  it  bisects  a  line  drawn  transversely 
through  the  middle  of  the  heads  of  the  thigh  bones.  And  thus  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  head  is  placed  immediately  over  the  heads  of  the  thigh  bones  on  which  the 
trunk  is  supported. 

1  The  measurements  of  the  pelvis  given  above  are,  I  believe,  fairly  accurate,  but  different  measurements  are 
idven  by  various  auUiora,  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  measure  to  differences  in  the  phsrsique  and  stature  of  the 
population  from  whom  the  measurements  have  been  taken.  The  accompanying  chart  has  been  formulated  to 
show  the  measurements  of  the  pelvis  which  are  adopted  by  many  obstetricians. — [Edftor.] 

DiAMETKRS    OP  THE   TrUE    P£LVI«I    IN   WoMAN. 

ArUero-poaterior.  Oblique.  TranaverBe. 

Of  inlet  4*k  inches  (118  mm.)         5  inches  (127  mm.)  5'/4  inches  (135  mm.) 

Of  outlet   .      .    4>/s  inches  (115  mm.)  4>/4  inches  (120  mm.) 
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Axes  of  the  Pelvis  (Fig.  172).— The  pluis  ot  the  inlet  of  the  true  pelvis  will 
be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  base  of  the  sacrum  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  symphysis  pubis.  A  line  carried  at  right  angles  with  this  at  its  middle 
would  correspond  at  one  extremity  with  the  umbilicus,  and  at  the  other  with  the 
middle  of  the  coccyx;  the  axis  of  the  Inlet  is  therefore  directed  downward  and 
backward.  The  uls  of  the  oatlet,  prolonged  upward,  would  touch  the  base  of 
the  sacrum,  and  is  therefore  directed  downward 
and  forward.  The  axis  of  the  cavity  is  curved 
like  the  cavity  itself;  this  curve  corresponds  to 
the  concavity  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  the 
extremities  being  indicated  by  the  central  points 
of  the  inlet  and  outlet.  A  knowledge  of  the 
direction  of  these  axes  serves  to  explain  the 
course  of  the  fetus  in  the  passage  through  the 
pelvis  during  parturition. 

IKfl«ranoes    between    the    Hale    and   retnala 

Pelvia. — The  female  pelvis,  looked  at  as  a  whole, 

is  distinguished   from   the   male  by  the  bones 

being  more  delicate,  by  its  width  being  greater 

and  its  depth  smaller.     The  whole  pelvis  is  less 

massive,  and   its    bones  are   lighter  and   more 

slender,  and  its  muscular  impressions  are  slightly 

marked.     The  iliac  fossae  are  shallow,  and  the 

anterior  iliac  spines  widely  separated;  hence  the 

greater  prominence  of  the  hips.     The  inlet  in 

the  female  is  larger  than  in  the  male;  it  is  more 

nearly   circular,   and    the    sacro vertebral   angle 

projects  less  forward.     The  cavtty  is  shallower  and  wider;  the  sacrum  is  shorter, 

wider,  and  less  curved;  the  obturator  foramina  are  triangular,  and  smaller  in  size 

than  in  the  male.     The  outlet  is  larger  and  the  coccyx  more  movable.     The 


spines  of  the  ischia  project  less  inward.  The  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  and  the 
acetabula  are  wider  apart.  The  pnbie  arch  is  wider  and  more  rounded  than  in 
the  male,  where  it  is  an  angle  rather  than  an  arch.     In  consequence  of  this  the 
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width  of  the  fore  part  of  the  pelvic  outlet  is  much  increased  and  the  passage 
of  the  fetal  head  facilitated. 

The  size  of  the  pelvis  varies  not  only  in  the  two  sexes,  but  also  in  different 
members  of  the  same  sex.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  influenced  in  any  way  by 
the  height  of  the  individual.  Women  of  short  stature,  as  a  rule,  have  broad 
pelves.  Occasionally  the  pelvis  is  equally  contracted  in  all  its  dimensions,  so 
much  so  that  all  its  diameters  measure  an  inch  less  than  the  average,  and  this 
even  in  women  of  average  height  and  otherwise  well  formed.  The  principal 
divergences,  however,  are  found  at  the  inlet,  and  affect  the  relation  of  the  antero- 
posterior to  the  transverse  diameter.  Thus  we  may  have  a  pelvis  the  inlet  of 
which  is  elliptical  either  in  a  transverse  or  antero-posterior  direction;  the  tmns- 
verae  diameter  in  the  former  and  the  antero-posterior  in  the  latter  greatly  exceeding 
the  other  diameters.  Again,  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis  in  some  instances  is  seen  to 
be  almost  circular.  The  same  differences  are  found  in  various  races.  European 
women  are  said  to  have  the  most  roomy  pelves.  That  of  the  negress  is  smaller, 
rircular  in  shape,  and  with  a  narrow  pubic  arch.  The  Hottentots  and  Bushwomen 
possess  the  smallest  pelves. 


Fic.  174.— Diameten  o{  the  pelvic  outlat  in  tha  [nnale. 

In  the  tettu  and  for  several  years  after  birth  the  pelvis  is  small  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  adult.  The  cavity  is  deep  and  the  projection  of  the  sacroverfebral 
angle  less  marked.  The  generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  female  pelvis  does 
not  acquire  its  sexual  characters  until  after  puberty  has  been  shown  by  recent 
observations'  to  be  erroneous,  the  characteristic  differences  between  the  male  and 
female  pelvis  being  distinctly  indicated  as  eariy  as  the  fourth  month  of  fetal  life. 
.\t  birth  these  difletences  are  distinct  (Romiti),  the  female  pelvis  possessing  less 
straight  ilia,  a  broader  subpubic  arch,  and  less  height  than  the  male. 

SurlftC*  Form,— The  pelvic  bones  are  so  thickly  covered  with  muscles  that  It  is  only  at  cer- 
tain points  that  they  approach  the  surface  and  can  be  fell  through  the  skin.  In  front,  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  proceaa  is  easily  recopiized;  a  portion  or  it  is  subcutaneous,  and  in  thin  sub- 
jects may  be  seen  to  stand  out  as  a  prominence  at  the  outer  eittremity  of  the  fold  of  the  groin. 
In  fat  subjects  its  position  is  marked  by  an  oblique  depression  among  the  surrounding  fat, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  bony  process  may  be  felt.  Proceeding  upward  and  outward  from 
(his  process,  the  crest  of  the  ilium  may  be  traced  throughout  its  whole  length,  sinuously  curved. 
Il  Ls  represented,  in  muscnlar  subjects  on  the  surface,  by  a  groove  or  furrow,  the  iUai;  fuirow, 
caused  by  the  projection  of  fleshy  fibres  of  the  External  oblique  muscles  of  the  abdomen;  the 
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iliac  furrow  lies  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  crest.  It  terminates  behind  in  the  posterior  supe^ 
rior  spinous  process,  the  position  of  which  is  indicated  by  a  slight  depression  on  a  level  with  the 
spinous  process  of  the  second  sacral  vertebra.  Between  the  two  posterior  superior  spinous 
processes,  but  at  a  lower  level,  is  to  be  felt  the  spinous  process  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra  (see 
page  68).  Another  part  of  the  bony  pelvis  easily  accessible  to  touch  is  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  situated  beneath  the  gluteal  fold,  and,  when  the  hip  is  flexed,  it  is  easily  felt,  as  it  Is  then 
to  a  great  extent  uncovered  by  muscle.  Finally,  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis  can  always  be  readily 
felt,  and  constitutes  an  important  surgical  guide,  especially  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
hernia.  It  is  nearly  in  the  same  horizontal  line  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  great  trochanter.  In 
thin  subjects  it  is  very  apparent,  but  in  the  obese  it  is  obscured  by  the  pubic  fat.  It  can,  however, 
be  detected  by  everting  the  thigh  and  following  up  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Adductor  longus 
muscle. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^There  is  arrest  of  development  in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  in  cases  of 
extroversion  of  the  bladder \  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvic  girdle  being  deficient,  the  bodies  of  the 
pubic  bones  imperfectly  developed,  and  the  symphysis  absent  The  pubic  bones  are  separated 
to  the  extent  of  from  two  to  four  inches,  the  superior  rami  shortened  and  directed  forward,  and 
the  obturator  foramen  diminished  in  size,  narrowed,  and  turned  outward.  The  iliac  bones  are 
straightened  out  more  than  normal.  The  sacrum  is  very  peculiar.  The  lateral  curve,  instead  of 
being  concave,  is  flattened  out  or  even  convex,  with  the  iliosacral  facets  turned  more  outward 
than  normal,  while  the  vertical  curve  is  straightened.^ 

Fractures  of  the  pelvis  are  divided  into  fractures  of  the  false  pelvis  and  of  the  true  pelvis.  Frac- 
tures of  the  false  pelvis  vary  in  extent:  a  small  portion  of  the  iliac  crest  may  be  broken  or  one  of 
the  spinous  processes  may  be  torn  of?,  and  this  may  be  the  result  of  muscular  action;  or  the 
bone  may  be  extensively  comminuted.  This  latter  accident  is  the  result  of  some  crushing  vio- 
lence, and  may  be  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  true  pelvis.  These  cases  may  be  accompanied 
by  injury  to  the  intestine  as  it  lies  in  the  hollow  of  the  bone,  or  to  the  iliac  vessels  as  they  course 
along  the  margin  of  the  true  pelvis.  Fractures  of  the  true  pelvis  generally  occur  through  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  and  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  as  this  is  the  weakest  part  of  the 
bony  ring,  and  may  be  caused  either  by  crushing  violence  applied  in  an  antero-posterior  direction, 
when  the  fracture  occurs  from  direct  force,  or  by  compression  laterally,  when  the  acetabula  are 
pressed  together,  and  the  bone  gives  way  in  the  same  place  from  indirect  violence.  Occasionally 
the  injury  may  be  double,  a  break  occurring  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  In  fracture  of  the  true 
pelvis  the  contained  viscera  are  liable  to  be  (mmaged ;  the  small  intestines,  the  urethra,  the  bladder, 
the  rectum,  the  vagina,  and  even  the  uterus,  in  the  female,  have  all  been  lacerated  by  a  dis- 
placed fragment.  Fractures  of  the  acetabulum  are  occasionally  met  with ;  either  a  portion  of 
the  rim  may  be  broken  of?,  or  a  fracture  may  take  place  through  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  the 
head  of  the  femur  may  be  driven  inward  and  project  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  Separation  of  the 
Y-shaped  cartilage  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  may  also  occur  in  the  young  subject, 
dispersing  the  bone  into  its  three  anatomical  portions. 

The  sacrum  is  seldom  broken.  The  cause  is  direct  violence — i,  e,,  blows,  kicks,  or  falls  on  the 
part.  The  lesion  may  be  complicated  with  injury  to  the  nerves  of  the  sacral  plexus,  leading 
to  paralysis  and  loss  of  sensation  in  the  lower  extremity  or  to  incontinence  of  feces  from  {)aralysis 
of  the  Sphincter  ani. 

Fracture  of  the  coccyx  is  a  very  rare  injury,  but  does  occasionally  take  place.  Some  sup- 
posed dislocations  of  this  bone  have  been  fractures  and  so  have  some  of  the  cases  diagnosticated 
as  coccygodynia.    A  fracture  of  the  cocc>tc  is  due  to  direct  force. 

The  pelvic  bones  often  undergo  important  deformity  in  rhachiiis,  the  effect  of  which  in  the 
adult  woman  may  interfere  seriously  with  childbearing.  The  deformity  is  due  mainly  to  the 
weight  of  the  spine  and  trunk,  which  presses  on  the  sacrovertebral  angle  and  greatly  increases 
it,  so  that  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  diminished.  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  weight  of  the  viscera  on  the  venter  ilii  causes  the  ilia  to  expand  and  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischia  to  incurve.  In  osteomalacia  also  great  deformity  may  occur.  The  weight  of  the  trunk 
causes  an  increase  in  the  sacrovertebral  angle  and  a  lessening  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  the  inlet,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pressure  of  the  acetabula  on  the  heads  of  the  thigh  bones 
causes  these  cavities,  with  the  adjacent  bone,  to  be  pushed  upward  and  backward,  so  that  the 
oblique  diameters  of  the  pelvis  are  also  diminished,  and  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  assumes  a  tri- 
radiate  shape,  with  the  symphysis  pubis  pushed  forward. 

THE  THIGH, 

The  thigh  is  that  portion  of  the  lower  extremity  which  is  situated  between  the 
pelvis  and  the  knee.     It  consists  in  the  skeleton  of  a  single  bone,  the  femur. 

>  Worxi,  Heath's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Sui^ry,  i,  426. 
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The  Temni,  or  Thigh  Bone 

(Figs.  175,  177). 

The  femur  {femur)  is  the  long- 
est,' largest,  and  strongest  bone 
in  the  skeleton,  and  almost  per- 
fectly cjlindrical  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent.  In  the 
erect  posture  it  is  not  vertical, 
being  separated  from  its  fellow 
above  bv  a  considerable  interval, 
which  corresponds  to  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  pelvis,  but  inclin- 
ing gradually  downward  and  in- 
ward, so  as  to  approach  its  fellow 
toward  its  lower  part,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  knee-joint 
near  the  line  of  gravity  of  the 
body.  The  degree  of  this  incli- 
nation varies  in  different  persons, 
and  is  greater  in  the  female  than 
the  male,  on  account  of  the  greater 
breadth  of  the  pelvis.  The  femur, 
like  other  long  bones;  is  divisible 
into  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  Upper  or  Proximal  Xz- 
tiBinity  presents  for  examination 
a  head,  a  neck,  and  a  greater  and 
a  lesser  trochanter. 

The  bead  (caput  femoris),  which 
is  globular  and  forms  rather  more 
than  a  hemisphere,  is  directed  up- 
ward, inward,  and  a  httle  forward, 
the  greater  part  of  its  convexity 
being  above  and  in  front.  Its 
surface  is  smooth,  coated  with 
h valine  cartilage  in  the  recent 
state,  except  at  a  little  behind  and 
below  its  centre,  where  there  is 
an  oToid  depnuion  (fovea  capitis 
femoris),  for  the  attachment  for 
the  ligamentum  teres. 

The  neck  (collum  fem^nris)  is 
a  flattened  pyramidal  process  of 
bone  which  connects  the  head 
with  the  shaft.  It  varies  in  length 
and  obliquity  at  various  periods  in 
life  and  under  different  circum- 
stances. The  angle  is  widest  in 
infancy,  and  becomes  lessened 
during  growth,  so  that  at  puberty 
it  forms  a  gentle  curve  from  the 


Ftu.  l7S.^Ri«ht  lemur. 
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axis  of  the  shaft.  In  the  adult  it  forms  an  angle  of  about  125  degrees  with  the 
shaft,  but  varies  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
stature.  In  consequence  of  the  prominence  of  the  hips  and  widening  of  the  pelvis 
in  the  female,  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  forms  more  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
shaft  than  it  does  in  the  male.  The  neck  is  flattened  from  before  backward, 
contracted  in  the  middle,  and  broader  at  its  outer  extremity,  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  shaft,  than  at  its  summit,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  head.  Xhe 
vertical  diameter  of  the  outer  half  is  increased  by  the  thickening  of  the  lower  edge, 
which  slopes  downward  to  join  the  shaft  at  the  lesser  trochanter;  as  a  result  of 
this  the  outer  half  of  the  neck  is  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  its  vertical 
diameter  measures  one-third  more  than  the  antero-posterior.  The  inner  half 
is  smaller  and  of  a  more  circular  shape.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  neck  is  per- 
forated by  numerous  vascular  foramina.  The  -posterior  surface  is  smooth,  and  is 
broader  and  more  concave  than  the  anterior;  it  gives  attachment  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
posterior  intertrochanteric  line.  The  superwr  border  is  short  and  thick,  and  ter- 
minates externally  at  the  great  trochanter;  its  surface  is  perforated  by  large 
foramina.  The  inferior  border,  long  and  narrow,  curves  a  little  backward,  to 
terminate  at  the  lesser  trochanter. 

f  Obturator 


Fovta  eapitii, 
tor  lig.  tarti 


Fia.  176.— Upper  exlremity  of  Ih«  femur  vieweil  from  behind  and  above. 

The  troehsnterB  are  prominent  processes  of  bone  which  afford  leverage  to  the 
muscles  which  rotate  the  thigh  on  its  axis.  They  are  two  in  number,  the  greater 
and  the  lesser. 

The  gwator  trochmter  {trochanter  major)  is  a  large,  irregular,  quadrilateral  emi- 
nence, situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the  neck,  at  its  junction  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  shaft.  It  is  directed  a  little  outward  and  backward,  and  in  the  adult  is  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  lower  than  the  head.  It  presents  for  examination 
two  surfaces  and  four  borders.  The  external  surface,  quadrilateral  in  form,  is 
broad,  rough,  convex,  and  marked  by  a  prominent  diagonal  impression,  which 
extends  from  the  posterior  superior  to  the  anterior  inferior  angle,  and  serves  for 
the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  Gluteus  medius.  Above  the  impression  is 
a  triangular  surface,  sometimes  rough  for  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  same  muscle, 
sometimes  smooth  for  the  interposition  of  a  bursa  between  that  tendon  and  the 
bone.  Below  and  behind  the  diagonal  line  is  a  smooth,  triangular  surface, 
over  which  the  tendon  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  muscle  plays,  a  bursa  being  inter- 
posed.   The  internal  surface  is  of  much  less  extent  than  the  external,  and  presents 
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at  its  base  a  deep  depression,  the 
digiUl  or  tn>chuit«ric  fosu  {foam 
trockaiiterica),  for  the  attachment 
of  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator 
extemus  muscle;  above  and  in 
front  of  this  an  impression  for 
the  attachment  of  the  Obtura- 
tor intemus  and  Gemelli.  The 
superior  border  is  free;  it  is  thick 
and  irregular,  and  marked  near 
thecentrebyan  impression, which 
extends  onto  the  internal  surface, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  Pyri- 
formis.  The  inferior  border  cor- 
reaporuh  to  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  base  of  the  trochanter  with 
the  outer  surfoce  of  the  shaft;  it 
is  marked  by  a  rough,  prominent, 
sli^tly  curved  ridge,  which  gives 
origin  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Vastus  extemus  muscle.  The 
anterior  border  is  prominent, 
somewhat  irregular,  as  well  as  the 
surface  of  bone  immediately  be* 
low  it ;  it  affords  attachment  at  its 
outer  part  to  the  Gluteus  mini- 
mus. The  posterior  border  is  very 
prominent,  and  appears  as  a  free, 
rounded  edge,  which  forms  the 
back  part  of  the  digital  fossa. 

The  leuer  trochanter  {trochan- 
ter minor)  is  a  conical  eminence 
which  varies  in  size  in  different 
subjects;  it  projectsfrom  thelower 
and  back  parts  of  the  base  of  the 
neck.  Its  base  is  triangular,  and 
connected  with  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  bone  by  three  well-marked 
borders;  two  of  these  are  above 
— the  internal  border,  continuous 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  neck, 
the  external  border,  with  the  pos- 
terior intertrochanteric  line  — 
while  the  inferior  border  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  middle  division 
of  the  linea  aspera.  Its  summit, 
which  is  directed  inward  and 
backward,  is  rough  and  gives 
insertion  to  the  tendon  of  the 
Ih'opsoas.  The  Iliacus  is  also 
inserted  into  the  shaft  below 
the  lesser  trochanter  between  the 
\'astu5  internus  in  front  and  the 
Pectineus  behind. 
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A  well-marked  prominence  of  variable  size,  which  projects  from  the  upper  and 
front  part  of  the  neck  at  its  junction  with  the  great  trochanter,  is  called  the 
tubercle  of  the  femur;  it  is  the  point  of  meeting  of  five  muscles — the  Gluteus  mini- 
mus externally,  the  Vastus  externus  below,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  intern  us 
and  Gremelli  internally.  Running  obliquely  downward  and  inward  from  the 
tubercle  is  the  spiral  line  of  the  femur,  or  anterior  intertarocbanteric  line  {linea  inter" 
trochanterica)]  it  winds  around  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  below  the  lesser  tro- 
chanter, and  terminates  about  two  inches  below  this  eminence  in  the  linea  aspera. 
Its  upper  half  is  rough,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  iliofemoral  ligament  of  the 
hip-joint;  its  lower  half  is  less  prominent,  and  gives  origin  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Vastus  internus.  Running  obliquely  downward  and  inward  from  the  summit 
of  the  great  trochanter  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck  is  a  very  prominent, 

well-marked  ridge,  the  posterior  intertrochanteric 
line  {crista  intertrochayiierica).  Its  upper  half 
forms  the  posterior  border  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter, and  its  lower  half  runs  downward  and 
inward  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  lesser 
trochanter.  A  slight  ridge  sometimes  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  the  posterior  intertro- 
chanteric line,  and  passes  vertically  downward 
for  about  two  inches  along  the  back  part  of  the 
shaft;  it  is  called  the  linea  quadrat!,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  Quadratus  femoris  and  a  few- 
fibres  of  the  Adductor  magnus  muscles.* 

The  Shaft  (cor jms  femoris), — ^The  shaft,  almost 
cylindrical  in  form,  is  a  little  broader  above  than 
in  the  centre,  and  somewhat  flattened  below,  from 
before  backward.  It  is  slightly  arched,  so  as  to 
be  convex  in  front  and  concave  behind,  where  it 
is  strengthened  by  a  prominent  longitudinal  ridge, 
the  linea  aspera.  It  presents  for  examination 
three  borders,  separating  three  surfaces.  Of 
the  three  borders,  one,'  the  linea  aspera,  is  poste- 
rior; the  other  two  are  placed  laterally. 

The  linea  aspera  (Fig.  178)  is  a  prominent 
longitudinal  ridge  or  crest,  on  the  middle  third 
of  the  bone,  presenting  an  external  lip  (labium 
laterale),  an  internal  lip  (labium  mediale),  and  a 
rough  intermediate  space.  Above,  this  crest  is 
prolonged  by  three  ridges.  The  most  external 
ridge  is  very  rough,  and  is  continued  almost 
vertically  upward  to  the  base  of  the  great  trochanter.  It  is  sometimes  termed 
the  gluteal  ridge  (tuberositas  glutaea),  and  gives  attachment  to  part  of  the  Gluteus 
maximus  muscle;  its  upper  part  is  sometimes  elongated  into  a  roughened 
crest,  on  which  is  a  more  or  less  well-marked,  rounded  tubercle,  a  rudimental 
third  trochanter  (trochanter  tertius).  The  middle  ridge  (linea  'pectinea)^  the  least 
distinct,  is  continued  to  the  base  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  and  the  internal  ridge  is 
lost  above  in  the  spiral  line  of  the  femur.  Below,  the  linea  aspera  is  prolonged 
by  two  ridges,  which  pass  to  the  condyles  and  enclose  between  them  a  triangular 
space,  the  popliteal  surface  (planum  popliteum),  upon  which  rests  the  popliteal 
artery.  Of  these  two  ridges,  the  outer  one  is  the  more  prominent,  and  descends 
to  the  summit  of  the  outer  condyle*    The  inner  one  is  less  marked,  especially  at 


ADDUCTOR 
TUBERCLE 

Fig.  178.— Di 


am  of  linea  aspera. 


(After  BirmiDgham.) 


1  Generally  there  is  merely  a  slight  thickening  about  the  centre  of  the  intertrochanteric  line,  marking  the  point 
of  attachment  of  the  Quadratus  femoris.     This  is  termed  by  some  anatomists  the  tubercit  of  the  QuadrtUut. 
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its  upper  part,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  femoral  artery.  It  terminates,  below, 
at  the  summit  of  the  internal  condyle,  in  a  small  tubercle,  the  adductor  tubercle, 
which  affords  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus.  To  the  inner 
lip  of  the  linea  aspera  and  its  inner  prolongation  above  and  below  arises  the 
Vastus  internus,  and  to  the  outer  lip  and  its  outer  prolongation  above  arises  the 
Vastus  externus.  The  Adductor  magnus  is  attached  to  the  linea  aspera,  to  its 
outer  prolongation  above  and  its  inner  prolongation  below.  Between  the  Vastus 
extemus  and  the  Adductor  magnus  are  attached  two  muscles — viz.,  the  Gluteus 
maximus  above,  and  the  short  head  of  the  Biceps  femoris  below.  Between  the 
Adductor  magnus  and  the  Vastus  internus  four  muscles  are  attached — the  Iliacus 
and  Pectineus  above,  the  Adductor  brevis  and  Adductor  longus  below.  A  little 
below^  the  centre  of  the  linea  aspera  is  the  nutrient  foramen,  the  orifice  of  the  nutrient 
canal,  which  is  directed  obliquely  upward  (proximally). 

The  two  lateral  borders  of  the  femur  are  only  slightly  marked,  the  outer  one  ex- 
tending from  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  great  trochanter  to  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  external  condyle;  the  inner  one  from  the  spiral  line  at  a  point 
opposite  the  lesser  trochanter,  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  internal  condyle. 
The  internal  border  marks  the  limit  of  origin  of  the  Crureus  muscle  internally. 

The  anterior  surface  includes  that  portion  of  the  shaft  which  is  situated  between 
the  two  lateral  borders.  It  is  smooth,  convex,  broader  above  and  below  than  in 
the  centre,  slightly  twisted,  so  that  its  upper  part  is  directed  forward  and  a  little 
outward,  its  lower  part  forward  and  a  litUe  inward.  From  the  upper  three-fourths 
of  this  surface  the  Crureus  takes  origin;  the  lower  fourth  is  separated  from  the 
muscle  by  the  intervention  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint  and  a  bursa, 
and  affords  origin  to  the  Subcrureus  to  a  small  extent. 

The  external  surface  includes  the  portion  of  bone  between  the  external  border 
and  the  outer  lip  of  the  linea  aspera;  it  is  continuous  above  with  the  outer  surface 
of  the  great  trochanter,  below  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  condyle; 
from  its  upper  three  fourths  arises  the  outer  portion  of  the  Crureus  muscle. 

The  internal  surface  includes  the  portion  of  bone  between  the  internal  border 
and  the  inner  lip  of  the  linea  aspera ;  it  is  continuous  above  with  the  lower  border 
of  the  neck,  below  with  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  condyle;  it  is  covered  by  the 
Vastus  internus  muscle. 

Lower  or  Distal  Extremity. — ^The  lower  extremity,  larger  than  the  upper, 
is  of  a  cuboidal  form,  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  divided  into  two  large 
eminences,  the  condyles,  by  an  interval  which  presents  a  smooth  depression  in 
front  called  the  trochlea  (Jacies  patellaris),  and  a  notch  of  considerable  size  behind — 
the  intercondyloid  notch  (fossa  inter condyloidea).  The  external  condyle  (condylus 
lateralis)  is  the  more  prominent  anteriorly,  and  is  the  broader  both  in  the  antero- 
posterior and  transverse  diameters.  The  internal  condyle  (condylus  medialis)  is 
the  longer,  and  more  prominent  inferiorly.  This  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
two  condyles  is  only  observed  when  the  bone  is  perpendicular  and  depends  upon 
the  obliquity  of  the  thigh  bones,  in  consequence  of  their  separation  above  at  the 
articulation  with  the  pelvis.  If  the  femur  is  held  obliquely,  the  surfaces  of  the 
two  condyles  will  be  seen  to  be  nearly  horizontal.  The  two  condyles  are  directly 
continuous  in  front,  and  form  a  smooth,  trochlear  surface,  the  trochlea.  The 
trochlea  and  the  inferior  surface  of  the  condyles  constitute  the  articular  surface 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  and  are  covered  by  hyaline  cartilage  in  the  recent 
state.  The  trochlea  articulates  with  the  patella.  It  presents  a  median  groove, 
which  .extends  downward  and  backward  to  the  intercondvloid  notch;  and  two 
lateral  convexities,  of  which  the  external  is  the  broader,  more  prominent,  and  pro- 
longed farther  upward  upon  the  front  of  the  outer  condyle.  The  external  border 
of  this  articular  surface  is  also  more  prominent,  and  ascends  higher  than  the 
internal  one.     The  inferior  surfaces  of  the  condyles  are  convex  from  side  to  side 
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and  from  before  backward,  and  articulate  with  the  corresponding  surfaces  of 
the  tibia.  They  are  marked  off  from  the  trochlea  hy  two  irregular  grooves. 
The  outer  groove  runs  obliquely  outward  and  forward  from  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  intercondyloid  notch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle.  The  inner 
is  less  well  marked  and  placed  farther  forward  than  the  one  on  the  external 
condyle ;  it  extends  obliquely  outward  and  backward.  In  the  grooves  the  semilunar 
cartilages  fit  when  the  knee  is  extended.  The  ppposed  surfaces  of  the  condyles 
form  the  lateral  walls  of  the  intercondyloid  notch. 


The  outer  Bart«c«  of  the  external  condyle  presents,  a  little  behind  its  centre, 
an  eminence,  the  outer  tatwrosit;,  or  otttcr  epicondyle  {e-picondylua  laUralis);  it  is 
less  prominent  than  the  inner  tuberosity,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  external 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee.     Immediately  beneath  it  is  the  popliteal  groove 
{stdcii^  Tpofliieus),  which  commences  at  a  de- 
pression a  little  behind  the  centre  of  the  lower 
border  of  this  surface;  the  front  part  of  this 
depression  gives  origin  to  the  Fopliteus  mus- 
cle, the   tendon  of   which    is   lodged    in    the 
groove  during  flexion  of  the  knee.    The  groove 
is  smooth,  covered  with  hyaline  cartilage  in 
the  recent  state,  and  runs  upward  and  back- 
ward to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  condyle. 
The  posterior  extremity  is  convex  and  smooth ; 
just  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artic- 
ular surface  is  a  depression  for  the  tendon  of 
the  outer  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  above 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  Plantaris. 
Fio.  ISO.— Schmnc  nboidng  dEspoiition  nt        The  toner    smfacfl  of    the   inner    condyle 
fty^ofC™""""""™*"" '""'"*'""""'■     presents  a  convex  eminence,  the   inaer  tuber- 
osity, or  Inner  epieondrle  (ejdcondylua  medialis), 
rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament.     Just  above  the  auric- 
ular surface  of  this  condyle,  behind,  is  a  depression  for  the  tendon  of  origin  of 
the  inner  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius. 

The  intercondyloid  notch  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the 
condyles,  and  lodges  the  crucial  ligaments  of  the  knee-joints.  The  inner  wall 
of  the  notch  at  its  front  part  has  attached  (o  it  the  posterior  crucial  ligament. 
The  external  wall  at  its  upper  and  back  part  affords  attachment  to  the  anterior 
crucial  ligament.  Above  it  is  separated  from  the  popliteal  surface  by  a  ridge — 
the  linea  infercoiidyloidea. 
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StniCtnra. — Tbe  sliaft  of  the  femur  is  a,  cylinder  of  oompoct  tissue,  hollowed  by  a  large  med- 
ullary canal.  The  cylinder  is  of  great  thickness  and  density  in  the  middle  third  of  the  shaft, 
nbere  the  boae  is  oarroweat  and  the  medullary  canal  well  formed;  but  above  and  below  this 
the  cavity  gradually  becomes  smaller,  owing  to  a  separation  of  the  layers  of  the  bone  into  eancelli, 
whk4)  project  into  the  medullary  canal  and  finally  obliterate  it,  so  that  the  upper  and  lower 
rod;  of  the  shaft,  and  the  articular  extremities  more  especially,  consist  of  cancellated  tissue 
invested  by  a  thin,  compact  layer. 

Tie  airangeiDeDt  of  the  caDC«lli  in  the  ends  of  the  femur  is  remarkable.  Id  the  upper  end  they 
are  arranged  in  two  sets.  One,  starting  from  the  top  of  the  head,  the  upper  surface  of  the  neck, 
and  the  great  trochanter,  converge  to  the  inner  circumference  of  the  shaft  (Figs.  180  and  181); 
these  are  placed  in  the  direction  of  greatest  pressure,  and, serve  to  support  the  vertical  weifi^t 
of  the  body.  TTie  second  set  are  planes  of  lamellte  intersecting  the  former  nearly  at  right  angles, 
tni  are  situated  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  tension— that  is  to  say,  along  the  lines  in  which  the 
muscles  and  ligaments  exert  their  traction.  In  the  head  of  the  bone  these  planes  are  arranged 
in  a  curved  form,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  bone  when  exposed  to  pressure  in  all  directions.    In 


Fio.  ISl.— Loagitudinal  sceCion  of  head  and  nwk  of  Femur. 

the  midst  of  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  neck  is  a  vertical  plane  of  compact  bone,  the  femoral 
spar  (oo/ntr /enwrap),  which  commences  at  the  point  where  the  neck  joins  the  shaft  just  external 
lo  ihf  lesser  trochanter,  and  extends  in  the  direction  of  the  digital  fossa  (Fig.  182),  This  mate- 
rial!/ strengthens  this  portion  of  the  bone.  Another  point  in  connection  with  the  structure  of  the 
necK  of  the  femur  requires  mention,  especially  on  account  of  its  influence  on  the  production  of 
fradure  in  this  situation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  great  trochanter 
lifs  behind  the  level  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck;  and  if  a  section  be  made  through  the 
inx'hanter  at  this  level,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  posterior  wall  of  the  neck  is  prolonged  into  the 
trochanter.  This  prolongation  is  termed  by  Bigelow  the  tme  n«ck,'  and  forms  a  thin,  detise 
plate  of  hone,  which  passes  beneath  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  ridge  toward  the  outer  sur- 
fare  of  the  bone-  In  the  lower  end  the  eancelli  spring  on  all  sides  from  the  inner  siu^ace  of  the 
cylinder,  and  descend  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  the  articular  surface,  the  eancelli  being 
arot^est  and  having  a  tnore  accurately  perpendicular  course  above  the  condyles.     In  addition 

■  Bicelow  on  the  Hip,  p.  121. 
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to  this,  however,  horizontal  planes  of  can(?ellous  tissue  are  to  be  seen,  so  that  the  spong}'  tissue  in 
this  situation  presents  an  appearance  of  being  mapped  out  into  a  series  of  rectangular  areas. 

ArtlcnUtlons.— With  three  bones— the  os  innominatum,  tibia,  and  patella. 

DeTOlopment  (Fig.  1 83),— The  femur  is  developed  from  five  centres— one  for  the  shaft,  one 
for  each  extremity,  and  one  for  each  trochanter.  Of  all  the  long  bones,  except  the  clavicle,  it  \s 
the  Grst  to  show  traces  of  ossification;  this  commences  in  the  shaft,  at  about  tne  seventh  week  of 
fetal  life,  (he  centres  of  ossification  in  the  epiphyses  appearing  in  the  following  order:  First,  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  at  the  ninth  month  of  fetal  life'  (from  this  the  condyles  and  tuber- 
osities are  formed);  in  the  head  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  aJFter  birthi  in  the  great  trochanter, 
during  the  fourth  year;  and  in  the  lesser  trochanter,  between  the  thirteenth  and  fotirteentfa  years. 
The  eJder  in  which  the  epiphyses  are  joined  to  the  shaft  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  their  appearance; 
their  junction  does  not  corainence  until  after  puberty,  the  lesser  trochanter  being  first  joined, 
then  the  great,  then  the  head,  and  lastly  the  inferior  extremity  (the  first  in  whiui  ossification 
commenced),  which  b  not  united  until  the  twentieth  year.  Because  of  this  late  union,  the  lower 
lyof  the  femur  has  been  called  the  "growingend"  of  the  bone,  and  early  arrest  of  ossifi- 
n  here  results  in  more  or  less  marked  diminution  of  stature. 

'^  Appt&n  si  ouf 

Apptori  at   4t  fotiurt<irtafc>Hl 

year:  iomiihni  ^*  V«w. 


Afiprari  (hafi  al  tOth 

9lh  mm  r. 

Lotw  fitremiln. 

Fin,  182.— Csltar  (emoralo.  Fir.  1S3.— Plan  ol  Uw  developnient  of  the  tetnur.     From 

AttaCbment  of  Httsdei.- To  tweidy-tkree.  To  the  great  trochanter:  die  Gluteus  medius, 
Gluteus  minimus,  Pyriformis,  Obturator  internus,  Obturator  externus.  Gemellus  superior, 
and  Gemellus  inferior.  To  the  lesser  trochanter:  the  Psoas  magnus  and  (he  Iliacus  below  it. 
To  the  shaft:  the  Quadratus  femoris.  Vastus  eiiternua,  Gluteus  maximus,  short  head  of  the 
Biceps  femoris.  Vastus  internus.  Adductor  raa(tnu.s,  Pectineus,  Adductor  brevis.  Adductor 
longua,  Crureus,  and  Subcrureus.  To  the  oondvles:  the  Gastrocnemius,  Plantaris,  and 
Popliieus. 

Surface  Form. — The  femur  is  covered  with  muscles,  so  that  in  fairly  muscular  subjects  the 
shaft  is  not  to  be  detected  through  its  fleshly  covering,  and  the  only  parts  accessible  to  the  touch 
are  the  outer  surface  of  the  great  trochanter  and  the  lower  expanded  end  of  the  bone.  TTie 
external  surf  ace  of  the  zreat  trochanter  may  be  felt,  especially  in  certain  positions  of  the  limb.  Its 
position  is  generally  indicated  by  a  depression,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  Gluteus  medius  and 
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minimus,  which  project  above  it.  When,  however,  the  thigh  is  flexed,  and  especially  if  crossed 
over  the  ooposite  one,  the  trochanter  produces  a  blunt  eminence  on  the  surface.  The  upper 
border  is  about  on  a  line  with  the  spine  of  the  os  pubb,  and  its  exact  level  is  indicated  by  a  line 
drawn  f^om  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  over  the  outer  side  of  the  hip, 
to  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  This  is  known  as  Nelaton's  line. 
The  outer  and  inner  condyles  of  the  lower  extremity  may  easily  be  felt.  The  outer  one  is 
more  subcutaneous  than  the  inner  one,  and  readily  felt.  The  tuberosity  on  it  is  comparatively 
little  developed,  but  can  be  more  or  less  easily  recognized.  The  inner  condyle  is  more  thickly 
covered,  and  this  gives  a  general  convex  outline  to  this  part,  especially  when  the  knee  is  flexed. 
The  tuberosity  on  it  is  easily  felt,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  condyle  the  sharp  tubercle  for  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus  can  be  recognized  without  difliculty.  Occa- 
sionally, exostoses  develop  in  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Adductor  magnus;  these  are  the 
•*  rider's  bones  "  of  cavalry  soldiers  and  horsemen.  When  the  knee  is  flexed,  and  the  patella 
situated  in  the  interval  between  the  condyles  and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  a  part  of  the 
Trochlear  surface  of  the  femur  can  be  made  out  above  the  patella. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^There  are  one  or  two  points  about  the  ossification  of  the  femur  bear- 
ing on  practice  to  which  allusion  must  be  made.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur  b  the  only  epiphysis  in  which  ossification  has  commenced  at  the  time  of  birth. 
The  presence  of  the  ossific  centre  in  newly  bom  children  found  dead  is,  therefore,  a  proof  that 
the  (jiild  has  arrived  at  the  full  period  of  uterogestation,  and  is  always  relied  upon  in  medico- 
legal investigations.  The  position  of  the  epiphyseal  line  should  be  carefully  noted.  It  is  on  a 
levd  with  the  adductor  tubercle,  and  the  epiphysis  does  not,  therefore,  form  the  whole  of  the 
cartilage-clad  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone.  It  is  essential  to  bear  this  point  in  mind 
in  performing  excision  of  the  knee,  since  growth  in  length  of  the  femur  takes  place  chiefly  from 
the  lower  epiphysis,  and  any  interference  with  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  in  a  young  child  would 
involve  such  ultimate  shortening  of  the  limb,  from  want  of  growth,  as  to  render  it  almost  useless. 
Separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  may  take  place  up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  at  which  time  it  be- 
comes completely  joined  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  few  cases  occur  after 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  The  epiphysis  of  the  head  of  the  femur  is  of  interest  princi- 
pally on  account  of  its  being  the  seat  of  origin  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  hip-joirU.  The  disease  commences  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  the  highly  vascular  and 
growing  tissue  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  epiphysis,  and  from  here  extends  into  the  joint.  In 
the  condition  known  as  coxa  vara  the  head  of  the  femur  falls  to  a  lower  level  than  normal.  The 
angle  between  the  neck  and  shaft  is  greatly  diminished  and  may  become  a  right  angle  or  the 
head  may  actually  descend  to  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  trochanter.  The  neck  is  also  bent 
with  a  convexity  forward;  coxa  vara  is  due  to  rhachitis. 

Fraetttres  of  the  femur  are  divided,  like  those  of  the  other  long  bones,  into  fractures  of  the 
upper  end,  of  the  shaft,  and  of  the  lower  end.  The  fractures  of  the  upper  end  may  be  classi- 
fied into  (1)  fracture  of  the  neck;  (2)  fracture  at  the  junction  of  the  neck  with  the  great  trochanter; 
(3)  fracture  of  the  great  trochanter;  and  (4)  separation  of  the  epiphysis,  either  of  the  head  or 
the  great  trochanter.    The  first  of  these,  fracture  of  the  neck,  is  usually  termed  intracapsukir 

f'racture,  but  this  is  scarcely  a  correct  designation,  as,  owing  to  the  attachment  of  the  capsular 
igament,  the  fracture  may  be  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  capsule,  when  the  fracture 
occurs  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  It  generally  occurs  in  old  people,  principally  women,  and 
usually  from  a  very  slight  degree  of  indirect  violence.  Probably  the  mam  cause  of  the  fracture 
taking  place  in  old  people  is  in  consequence  of  the  degenerative  changes  which  the  bone  has 
undergone.  Merkel  believes  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  calcar  femorale. 
TTiese  fractures  are  occasionally  impacted.  As  a  rule,  they  unite  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  frequently 
no  union  takes  place,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture  become  smooth  and  eburnated.  The 
lack  of  reparative  power  in  intracapsular  fracture  is  due  to  lack  of  apposition  of  the  fragments  and 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  blooa  sent  to  the  smaller  fragment.  The  head  of  the  bone  receives 
blood  from  the  neck  through  the  reflected  portions  of  the  capsule  and  through  the  ligamentum 
teres.    A  fracture  cuts  off  the  supply  by  the  neck  and  by  the  reflected  portions  of  the  capsule. 

Fractures  at  the  junction  of  the  neck  with  the  great  trochanter  are  usually  termed  extracap- 
ituktr,  but  this  designation  is  also  incorrect,  as  the  fracture  is  partly  within  the  capsule,  owing 
to  its  attachment  in  front  to  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line,  which  is  situated  below  the  line 
of  fracture.  These  fractures  are  produced  by  direct  violence  to  the  p-eat  trochanter,  as  from  a 
blow  or  fall  laterally  on  the  hip.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  accident  is  caused,  the  neck  of 
the  bone  is  driven  into  the  trochanter,  where  it  may  remain  impacted  or  the  trochanter  may 
split  up  into  two  or  more  fragments,  and  thus  no  fixation  takes  place. 

Fractures  of  the  great  trochanter  may  be  either  "oblique  fracture  through  the  trochanter 
major,  without  implicating  the  neck  of  the  bone"  (Astley  Cooper),  or  separation  of  the  great 
trochanter.  Most  of  the  recorded  cases  of  this  latter  injury  occurred  in  young  persons,  and 
were  probably  cases  of  separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  great  trochanter.  Separation  of  the 
epiphysis  of  the  head  of  the  femur  has  been  said  to  occur,  but  has  probably  never  been  verified 
by  postmortem  examination. 
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Fraeiure  of  the  shaft  may  occur  at  any  part,  but  the  most  usual  situation  is  at  or  near  the 
centre  oF  the  bone.  They  may  be  caused  ay  direct  or  indirect  violence  or  by  muscular  aetion. 
Fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  shaft  are  almost  always  the  result  of  indirect  violence,  while 
those  of  the  lower  third  are  the  result,  for  the  most  part,  of  direct  violence.  In  the  middle  third 
fracture:9  occur  from  both  forms  of  injury  in  about  equal  proportions.  Fractures  of  the  shaft 
are  generally  oblique,  but  they  may  be  transverse,  longitudinal,  or  spiral.  TTie  transverse  frao 
ture  occurs  most  frequently  in  children.  The  fractures  of  the  lovra-  end  of  the  femur  inelude 
transverse  fracture  above  the  condyles,  the  most  common;  and  this  may  be  complicated  by  a 
vertical  fracture  between  the  condyles,  constitutitig  ihe  T-ghaped  fraetuTe.  In  these  cases  the 
popliteal  artery  b  in  danger  of  being  wounded.  Oblique  fracture,  separating  either  the  internal 
or  external  condyle,  and  a  longitudinal  incomplete  fracture  between  the  condyles,  may  also  lake 
place. 

The  femur  and  also  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  Frequently  the  seat  of  tteuU  odeomgelMii  in  yourig 
children.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  their  greater  exposure  to  injury,  which  ia  often  the  exciting 
cause  of  thb  disease.  Tumors  not  infrequently  are  found  growing  from  the  femur,  the  most 
common  forms  being  sarcoma,  which  may  grow  either  from  the  periosteum  or  From  the  medullary 
tissue  within  the  interior  of  the  bone;  and  exoatosia,  which  is  commonly  found  originating  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  oF  the  lower  end. 

Oenu  varum  is  a  form  oF  bow-ieg  in  which  the  tibia  and  Femur  are  curved  outward,  the  knees 
being  widely  separated.  Both  extremities  are  usually  afTerted.  In  early  life  the  disease  is  due 
to  rhachitis.  In  elderly  people  it  may  be  due  to  arthritis  deformans.  Genu  valgum  {knock-knee) 
is  a  condition  in  which  the  knees  are  close  together,  the  feet  are  wide  apart,  and  the  int«Tial 
lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  is  stretched.  It  is  due  to  excessive  growth  of  the  inner  con- 
dyle  of  the  femur,  the  shaft  of  the  femur  curving  inward.  It  may  lie  due  to  rhachitis,  attitude  of 
an  occupation,  or  flat-foot,  and  one  or  both  knees  may  be  affected. 


The  skeleton  of  the  leg  consists  of  three  bones— the  patella,  a  large  sesamoid 
bone,  placed  in  front  of  the  knee;  the  tibia;  and  the  flbala. 


The  Patella,  or  Kneecap  (Pig.  184). 

The  pat«Ua  is  a  flat,  triangular  bone,  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  knee- 
joint.     It  is  usually  regarded  as  a  sesamoid  bone,  developed  in  the  tendon  of 
the  Quadriceps  extensor.     It  resembles  such  bones  (1)  in  its  being  developed 
in  a  tendon;  (2)  in  its  centre  of 
ossification  presenting  a  knotty 
or  lubercnlated  outline;  (3)  in 
its    structure     being  composed 
mainly  of  dense  cancellous  tis- 
sue, as  in   the   other  sesamoid 
bones.     It  serves  to  protect  the 
front  of  the  Joint,  antl  increases 
the  leverage  of  the  Quadriceps 
extensor  by  making  it  act  at  a 
J  B  greater  angle.      It  presents  an 

F,<,.  1.S4  -Right  patella.     ^^  J^Hor  .urf«™.     B.  Posterior      interior  and  a  pOStcrioF  SlirfaCe, 

three  borders,  and  an  apex. 

Surfaces. — ^The  anterior  anrface  is  convex,  perforated  by  small  apertures,  for  the 
passage  of  nutrient  vessels,  and  marked  by  numerous  rough,  longitudinal  stria?. 
This  surface  is  covered,  in  the  recent  state,  by  an  expansion  from  the  tendon  of 
the  Quadriceps  extensor,  which  is  continuous  below  with  the  superficial  fibres 
of  the  ligamentum  patellae.     It  is  separated  from  the  integument  by  a  bursa. 

The  posterior  suriace  presents  a  smooth,  oval-shaped,  articular  surface  (Jaciea 
aiiicviaris),  covered  with  hyaline  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and  divided  into  two 
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facets  by  a  vertical  ridge,  which  descends  from  the  superior  border  toward  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  bone.  The  ridge  corresponds  to  the  groove  on  the  trochlear 
surface  of  the  femur,  and  the  two  facets  to  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  two  con- 
dyles; the  outer  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  outer  condyle,  being  broader  and 
deeper.  This  character  serves  to  indicate  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 
Below  the  articular  surface  is  a  rough,  convex,  nonarticular  depression,  the  lower 
half  of  which  gives  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  patellae,  the  upper  half  being 
separated  from  the  head  of  the  tibia  by  adipose  tissue. 

Borders. — ^The  suparior  border  (basts  patellae)  is  thick,  and  sloped  from  behind, 
downward  and  forward;  it  gives  attachment  to  that  portion  of  the  Quadriceps 
extensor  which  is  derived  from  the  Rectus  femoris  and  Crureus  muscles. 

The  lateral  borders  are  thinner,  converging  below.  They  give  attachment 
to  that  portion  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor  derived  from  the  external  and  internal 
Vasti  muscles. 

The  apex  {apex  patellae)  is  pointed,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  ligamentum 
patellae. 

Stmcture. — It  consists  of  a  nearly  uniform,  dense  cancellous  tissue  covered  by  a  thin  com- 
pact lamina.  The  cancelli  immediately  beneath  the  anterior  surface  are  arranged  parallel  with 
it.  In  the  rest  of  the  bone  they  radiate  from  the  posterior  articular  surface  toward  the  other 
parts  of  the  bone. 

Deyelopment. — From  a  single  centre,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the  second  or  third,  but 
may  not  appear  until  the  sixth  year.  More  rarely,  the  bone  is  developed  by  two  centres,  placed 
side  by  siae.    Ossification  is  completed  about  the  age  of  puberty. 

Articulations. — With  the  two  condyles  of  the  femur. 

Attachment  of  Masdes. — To  four — the  Rectus,  Crureus,  Vastus  internus,  and  Vastus 
extemus.    These  muscles,  joined  at  their  insertion,  constitute  the  Quadriceps  extensor  cruris. 

Smface  Form. — ^The  external  surface  of  the  patella  can  be  seen  and  felt  in  front  of  the  knee. 
In  the  extended  position  of  the  limb  the  internal  border  is  a  little  more  prominent  than  the 
outer,  and  if  the  Quadriceps  extensor  is  relaxed  the  bone  can  be  moved  from  side  to  side  and 
appears  to  be  loosely  fixed.  If  the  joint  is  flexed,  the  patella  recedes  into  the  hollow  between  the 
condyles  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  ahd  becomes  firmly  fixed  against  the  femur. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  main  surgical  interest  about  the  patella  is  in  connection  with  frac- 
fureg,  which  are  of  common  occurrence.  They  may  be  produced  by  muscular  action;  that  is 
to  say,  by  violent  contraction  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor  while  the  limb  is  in  a  position  of  semi- 
flexion, so  that  the  bone  is  snapped  across  the  condyles;  or  by  direct  violence,  such  as  falls  on 
the  knee.  Most  fractures  are  aue  to  muscular  action;  in  fact,  the  patella  is  more  often  broken 
by  muscular  action  than  is  any  other  bone.  In  fractures  by  muscular  action  the  line  of  fracture 
is  transverse.  In  fractures  by  direct  force  the  line  of  fracture  may  be  oblique,  longitudinal, 
stellate,  or  the  bone  variously  comminuted.  The  principal  interest  in  these  cases  attaches  to 
their  treatment.  Owing  to  the  wide  separation  of  the  fragments,  and  the  difficulty  there  is  in 
maintaining  them  in  apposition,  union  takes  place  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  this  may  subsequently 
stretch,  producing  wide  separation  of  the  fragments  and  permanent  lameness.  Various  plans, 
including  opening  the  joint  and  suturing  the  fragments,  nave  been  advocated  for  overcoming 
this  difficulty.  In  many  cases  a  portion  of  fascia  or  capsule  gets  between  the  fragments.  In 
such  a  condition  operation  is  necessary. 

In  the  larger  number  of  cases  of  fracture  of  the  patella  the  knee-joint  is  involved,  the  car- 
tilage which  covers  its  f)osterior  surface  being  torn,  the  synovial  membrane  lacerated,  the  lateral 
fibrous  expansions  ruptured,  and  the  patellar  bursa  torn  open.  In  cases  of  fracture  from  direct 
violence,  however,  this  need  not  necessarily  happen,  the  lesion  may  involve  only  the  superficial 
part  of  the  bone;  and,  as  Morris  has  pointed  out,  it  is  an  anatomical  possibility,  in  complete 
fracture,  if  the  lesion  involve  only  the  lower  and  nonarticular  part  of  the  bone,  for  it  to  take 
place  without  injury  to  the  synovial  membrane. 


The  Tibia,  or  Shin  Bone  (Figs.  185>  186). 

The  tibia  is  situated  at  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  leg,  and,  excepting  the 
femur,  is  the  longest  and  largest  bone  in  the  skeleton.  It  is  prismoid  in  form, 
expanded  above,  where  it  enters  into  the  knee-joint,  more  slightly  enlarged  below. 
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In  the  male  its  direction  is  vertical  and  parallel  with  the  bone  of  the  opposite 
side;  but  in  the  female  it  has  a  slightly  oblique  direction  downward  and  outward, 
to  compensate  for  the  oblique  direction  of  the  femur  inward.  It  presents  for 
examinatioQ  a  shaft  and  two  eztnmitiea. 

Tbe  Proximal  or  Upper  Extremity.— The  upper  extremity,  or  bead,  is 
large,  and  expanded  on  each  side  into  two  lateral  eminences,  the  intenkai  and 
•ztemal  tnbaroiitias  (condylus  jnedialis  and  condylus  lateralU).  Superiorly,  each 
tuberosity  presents  a  smooth,  concave  surface  {Jacies  articidaris  superior},  which 
articulates  with  a  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  internal  ariicvlar  surface  is  oval  in 
shape  and  concave  from  side  to  side ;  the  external  one  is  circular,  concave  from  side 
to  side,  but  slightly  convex  from  before  backward,  especially  at  its  posterior 
part,  where  it  is  prolonged  on  to  the  posterior  surface  for  a  short  distance;  the 
central  portions  of  these  surfaces  articulate  with  the  condyles,  while  the  peripheral 
portions  are  overlaid  by  the  semilunar  cartilages  of  the  knee.  Between  the  two 
articular  surfaces,  and  nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  bone, 
is  an  eminence,  the  spine  of  tbe  tibia  (emiiientia  iiitercondyloldea);  surmounted 
by  a  prominent  tubercle  on  each  side  (the  tubemdum  intercondyloideuvi  mediate 
and  the  tuberculum  inlercondyloideum  taterede),  on  to  the  lateral  aspect  of  which 

FotUrior  crucial 
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ihe  facets  just  described  are  prolonged;  in  front  and  behind  the  spinous  process 
is  a  rough  depression  {fossa  intercoiidyloidea  anterior  and  the  fossa  intercondy- 
loidea  posterior)  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  crucial  ligaments 
and  the  semilunar  fibrocartilages  (Fig.  187). 

The  anterior  surfaces  of  the  tuberosities  are  continuous  with  one  another,  form- 
ing a  single  large  surface,  which  is  somewhat  flattened;  it  is  triangular,  broad 
above,  and  perforated  by  large  vascular  foramina;  narrow  below,  where  it  ter- 
minates in  a  prominent  oblong  elevation  of  large  size,  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia 
{tvberosiUis  tibiae);  the  lower  half  of  this  tubercle  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of 
the  Itgamentum  patellae;  the  upper  half  presents  a  smooth  facet  supporting,  in 
the  recent  state,  a  bursa  which  separates  the  ligament  from  the  bone.  Poste- 
riorly  the  tuberosities  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  shallow  depression, 
the  popliteal  notch  (incisura  poplitea),  which  gives  attachment  to  part  of  the  pos- 
terior crucial  ligament  and  part  of  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  The 
inner  tuberosity  presents  posteriorly  a  deep  transverse  groove,  for  the  insertion 
of  one  of  the  fasciculi  of  the  tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus.  Its  lateral  surfact 
is  convex,  rough,  and  prominent,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral 
ligament.  The  outer  tuberosity  presents  posteriorly  a  flat  articular  facet  (facies 
arlietUaris  fibularis),   nearly  circular  in   form,  directed  downward,  backward. 
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and  outward,  for  articulation  with  the  fibula.  Its  lateral  surface  is  convex  and 
rough,  more  prominent  in  front  than  the  internal,  and  presents  a  prominent 
rough  eminence,  situated  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia  at  the  junction  of  its  anterior  and  outer  surfaces,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
iliotibial  band.  Just  below  this  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum  arises,  and  a  slip 
from  the  Biceps  femoris  cruris  is  attached. 

Shaft  of  the  Tibia  {corpus  <i6iae).— The  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  of  a  triangular 
prismoid  form,  broad  above,  gradually  decreasing  in  size  to  its  most  slender  part, 
the  commencement  of  its  lower  fourth;  it  then  enlarges  again  toward  its  low^er 
extremity.     It  presents  for  examination  three  borders  and  three  surfaces. 

The  anterior  border,  the  most  prominent,  is  called  the  crest  of  the  tibia  {crista 
anterior) ;  it  commences  above  at  the  tubercle,  and  terminates  below  at  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  inner  malleolus.  This  border  is  very  prominent  in  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  its  extent,  smooth  and  rounded  below.  It  presents  a  very  sinuous 
course,  being  usually  curved  outward  above  and  inward  below;  it  gives  attachment 
to  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg. 

The  intemal  border  {margo  medialis)  is  smooth  and  rounded  above  and  below, 
but  more  prominent  in  the  centre;  it  commences  at  the  back  part  of  the  inner  tuber- 
osity, and  terminates  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus;  its  upper 
part  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee  to  the  extent 
of  about  two  inches,  and  to  some  fibres  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  and  its  middle 
third  to  some  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Soleus  and  Flexor  longus  digitorum  muscles. 

The  external  border  {crista  inierossea),  or  interosaeouB  ridge,  is  thin  and  prominent, 
especially  its  central  part,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous  membrane; 
it  commences  above  in  front  of  the  fibular  articular  facet,  and  bifurcates  below, 
to  form  the  boundaries  of  a  triangular  rough  surface,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
interosseous  ligament  connecting  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

The  intemal  surface  {fa^nes  medialis)  is  smooth,  convex,  and  broader  above  than 
below;  its  upper  third,  directed  forward  and  inward,  is  covered  by  the  aponeurosis 
derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  Bartorius,  and  by  the  tendons  of  the  Gracilis  and 
Semitendinosus,  all  of  which  are  inserted  nearly  as  far  forward  as  the  anterior 
border;  in  the  rest  of  its  exte^  it  is  subcutaneous. 

The  external  surface  (Jacies  lateralis)  is  narrower  than  the  internal;  its  upper 
two-thirds  presents  a  shallow  groove  for  the  origin  of  the  Tibialis  anticus  muscle; 
its  lower  third  is  smooth,  convex,  curves  gradually  forward  to  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  bone,  and  is  covered  from  within  outward  by  the  tendons  of  the  following 
muscles:  Tibialis  anticus,  Extensor  proprius  hallucis.  Extensor  longus  digitorum. 

The  posterior  surface  {Jacies  'posterior)  (Fig.  186)  presents,  at  its  upper  part,  a 
prominent  ridge,  the  obUque  line  of  the  tibia  {linea  poplitea),  which  extends  from 
the  back  part  of  the  articular  facet  for  the  fibula  obliquely  downward,  to  the  in- 
ternal border,  at  the  junction  of  its  upper  and  middle  thirds.  It  marks  the  lower 
limit  for  the  insertion  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of 
the  popliteal  fascia  and  part  of  the  Soleus,  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  Tibialis 
posticus  muscles;  the  triangular  concave  surface,  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of 
this  line,  gives  attachment  to  the  Popliteus  muscle.  The  middle  third  of  the 
posterior  surface  is  divided  by  a  vertical  ridge  into  two  lateral  halves;  the  ridge 
is  well  marked  at  its  commencement  at  the  oblique  line,  but  becomes  gradually 
indistinct  below;  the  inner  and  broader  half  gives  origin  to  the  Flexor  longus 
digitorum,  the  outer  and  narrower  to  part  of  the  Tibialis  posticus.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  bone  presents  a  smooth  surface  covered  by  the  Tibialis  posticus, 
Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  Flexor  longus  hallucis  muscles.  Immediately 
below  the  oblique  line  is  the  nutrient  foramen,  which  is  large  and  directed  obliquely 
downward.  It  is  the  opening  of  the  nutrient  canal,  which  is  directed  toward  the 
ankle. 
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The  Distal  or  Lower  Extremity.— The  lower  extremity,  much  smaller  than 
the  upper,  presents  five  surfaces;  it  is  prolonged  downward,  on  its  inner  side, 
to  a  strong  process,  the  intemal  nuUeotiu  (malle<dus  medialu). 

The  lulerfot  nirtaee  (Jaciea  artictUaris  inferior)  of  the  bone  is  quadrilateral, 
and  smooth  for  articulation  with  the  astragalus.  This  surface  ts  concave  from 
before  backward,  and  broader  in  front  than  behind.  It  is  traversed  from 
before  backward  by  a  slight  elevation,  separating  two  lateral  depressions.  It  is 
narrow  internally,  where  the  articular  surface  becomes  continuous  with  that  on 
the  inner  malleolus. 

The  Ulterior  snrtMe  of  the  lower  extremity  is  smooth  and  rounded  above,  and 
covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  muscles  of  the  toes;  its  lower  margin 
presents  a  rough  transverse  depression,  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  ligament 
of  the  ankle-joint. 

The  posterity  snrfMO  presents  a  superficial  groove  directed  obliquely  downward 
and  inward,  continuous  with  a  similar  groove  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  as- 
tragalus, and  serving  for  the  passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis. 

The  eitanul  amtiefl  presents  a  triangular  rough  depression  for  the  attachment 
of  the  interior  interosseous  ligament,  connecting  it  with  the  fibula;  the  lower  part 
of  this  depression,  the  iiwisura  fiindaria,  is  smooth,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the 
recent  state,  and  articulates  with  the  fibula.  This  surface  is  bounded  by  two 
prominent  borders,  continuous  above  with  the  interosseous  ridge;  they  afford 
attachment  to  the  anterior  inferior  and  posterior  inferior  tibiofibular  ligaments. 

The  intamal  snrtaca  of  the  lower  extremity  is  prolonged  downward  to  form  a 
strong  pyramidal  process,  flattened  from  without  Inward — the  Intemal  nulleohu 
{malleolus  medialis).  The  inner  surface  of  this  process  is  convex  and  subcu- 
taneous; its  outer  surface  is  smooth  and 

slightly  concave,  and  articulates  with  the  (/pp,,  atrmity. 

astragalus;  its    anterior  border   is   rough, 

for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  fibres     "^^J^'j  A^ai<mt 

of  the  intemal  lateral  or  deltoid  ligament; 
its  posterior  border  presents  a  broad  and 
deep  groove  {sulcus  malleolaris),  directed 
obliquely  downward  and  inward,  which 
is  occasionally  double;  this  groove  trans- 
mits the  tendons  of  the  Tibialis  posticus 
and  Flexor  longus  digitorum  muscles. 
The  suTnmit  of  the  internal  malleolus 
is  marked  by  a  rough  depression  behind, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral 
ligaments  of  the  ankle-joint. 

Stmetnre. — Like  thatof  the  other  long  bones. 
A(  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  third, 
where  the  bone  is  smallest,  (he  wall  of  the  shaft 
Ls  ihicker  than  in  other  parts,  in  ordw  to  com- 
pensate for  the  amallnesa  of  the  calibre  of  the 

DeTelopment.  —  From  three    centr«s  (Fig. 
1 88),  one  for  the  shaft  and  one  for  eaeh  extrem- 
ity.    Ossification  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  -twciT  txiremity- 
^aft  about  the  seventh  week,  and  (^dually  ex-         Fio.  iss.— Plan  of  the  development  of  the  tibia. 
tends  toward  either  extremity,  TTie  centre  for  the  Tntn  three  centres. 
upper  epiphysis  appears  before  or  shortlj'  after 

hitth;  it  is  flaltenM  in  form,  and  has  a  thin,  tongue-shaped  process  in  front  which  forms  the 
tubercle.  That  for  the  lower  ^iphysis  appears  in  the  second  year.  The  lower  epiphvsis 
joins  the  shaft  at  about  the  eighteenth,  and  the  upper  one  about  the  twentieth  year.  Two 
additional  centres  occa-sionally  exist — one  for  the  lotigue-shaped  process  of  the  upper  epiphysis, 
which  forms  the  tubercle,  and  one  for  the  inner  malleolus. 


Appeari  i^/l  otMil 
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ArticulatioilB. — With  three  bones — the  femur,  fibula,  and  astragalus. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  twelve:  To  the  inner  tuberosity,  the  Semimembranosus;  to  the 
outer  tuberosity,  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  Extensor  longus  digitorum  and  Biceps  femoris,  to  the 
shaft,  its  internal  surface,  the  Sartorius,  Gracilis,  and  Semitendinosus;  to  its  external  surface, 
the  Tibialis  anticus;  to  its  posterior  surface,  the  Popliteus,  Soleus,  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and 
Tibialis  posticus;  to  the  tubercle,  the  ligamentum  patellae,  by  which  the  Quadriceps  extensor 
muscle  is  inserted  into  the  tibia.  In  addition  to  these  muscles,  the  Tensor  fasciae  femoris  is 
inserted  indirectly  into  the  tibia,  through  the  iliotibial  band,  and  the  Peroneus  longus  occasionally 
derives  a  few  fibres  of  origin  from  the  outer  tuberosity. 

Surface  Form. — A  considerable  portion  of  the  tibia  is  subcutaneous  and  easily  felt.  At  the 
upper  extremity  the  tuberosities  are  to  be  recognized  just  below  the  knee.  The  internal  one  is 
broad  and  smooth,  and  merges  into  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  shaft  below.  The  external 
one  is  narrower  and  more  prominent,  and  on  it,  about  midway  between  the  apex  of  the  patella 
and  the  head  of  the  fibula,  may  be  felt  a  prominent  tubercle  for  the  insertion  of  the  iliotibial 
band.  In  front  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone,  between  the  tuberosities,  is  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia,  forming  an  oval  eminence  which  is  continuous  below  wnth  the  anterior  border  or  crest 
of  the  bone.  This  border  can  be  felt,  forming  the  prominence  of  the  shin,  in  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  its  extent  as  a  sharp  and  sinuous  ridge,  curved  outward  above  and  inward  below.  In 
the  lower  third  of  the  leg  the  border  disappears,  and  the  bone  is  concealed  by  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg.  Internal  to  the  anterior  border  is  to  be  felt  the  broad  internal 
surface  of  the  tibia,  slightly  encroached  upon  by  the  muscles  in  front  and  behind.  It  com- 
mences above  at  the  wide  expanded  inner  tuberosity,  and  terminates  below  at  the  internal  malle- 
olus. The  internal  malleolus  is  a  broad  prominence  situated  on  a  higher  level  and  somewhat 
farther  forward  than  the  external  malleolus.  It  overhangs  the  inner  border  of  the  arch  of  the 
foot.  Its  anterior  border  is  nearly  straight;  its  posterior  border  presents  a  sharp  edge  which 
forms  the  inner  margin  of  the  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus  muscle. 

The  Fibula,  or  Calf  Bone  (Figs.  185,  186). 

The  fibula  is  situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the  leg.  It  is  the  smaller  of  the  two 
bones,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  the  most  slender  of  all  the  long  bones;  it 
is  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia,  with  which  it  is  connected  above  and  l>elow. 
Its  upper  extremity  is  small,  placed  toward  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  and 
below  the  level  of  the  knee-joint,  and  excluded  from  its  formation;  the  lower 
extremity  inclines  a  little  forward,  so  as  to  be  on  a  plane  anterior  to  that  of  the 
upper  end,  projects  below  the  tibia,  and  forms  the  outer  ankle.  It  presents 
for  examination  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  Proximal  or  Upper  Extremity. — ^I'he  upper  extremity,  or  head  (capitu- 
lumfibviae),  is  of  an  irregular  quadrate  form,  presenting  above  a  flattened  articular 
facet,  directed  upward,  forward,  and  inward,  for  articulation  with  a  corresponding 
facet  on  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  On  the  outer  side  is  a  thick  and 
rough  prominence,  continued  behind  into  a  pointed  eminence,  the  styloid  process 
of  the  fibula  (apex  capitvli  fibvlae),  which  projects  upward  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  head.  The  prominence  gives  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps 
femoris  muscle  and  to  the  long  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee,  the  ligament 
dividing  the  tendon  into  two  parts.  The  summit  of  the  styloid  process  gives 
attachment  to  the  short  external  lateral  ligament.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  head  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  and  ligaments. 
It  presents  in  front  a  tubercle  for  the  origin  of  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
Peroneus  longus^  and  the  adjacent  surface  gives  attachment  to  the  anterior 
superior  tibiofibular  lig^iment;  and  behind,  another  tubercle  for  the  attachment 
of  the  posterior  superior  tibiofibular  ligament  and  the  upper  fibres  of  origin  of 
the  Soleus  muscle. 

The  Shaft  {corpus  fibulae^. — ^The  shaft  presents  four  borders — the  antero- 
external,  the  antero-internal,  the  postero-external,  and  the  postero-internal;  and 
four  surfaces — anterior,  posterior,  internal,  and  external. 

The  antero-eztemal  border  (crista  anterior)  commences  above  in  front  of  the 
head,  runs  vertically  downward  to  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  then, 
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curving  somewhat  outward,  bifurcates  so  as  to  embrace  the  triangular  subcutane- 
ous surface  immediately  above  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  malleolus.  This 
border  gives  attachment  to  an  intermuscular  septum,  which  separates  the  Extensor 
muscles  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  leg  from  the  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis 
muscles  on  the  outer  surface. 

The  aateTO-intemal  border  (crista  interossea),  or  interosseous  ridge,  is  situated 
close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  preceding,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  with  it  in  the  upper 
third  of  its  extent,  but  diverges  from  it  so  as  to  include  a  broader  space  in  the  lower 
two-thirds.  It  commences  above,  just  beneath  the  head  of  the  bone  (sometimes 
it  is  quite  indistinct  for  about  an  inch  below  the  head),  and  terminates  below  at 
the  apex  of  a  rough  triangular  surface  immediately  above  the  articular  facet  of 
the  external  malleolus.  It  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  membrane, 
which  separates  the  Extensor  muscles  in  front  from  the  Flexor  muscles  behind. 

The  postero-extemal  border  (crista  lateralis)  is  prominent;  it  commences  above 
at  the  base  of  the  styloid  process,  and  terminates  below  in  the  posterior  border 
of  the  outer  malleolus.  It  is  directed  outward,  above,  backward  in  the  middle 
of  its  course,  backward  and  a  little  inward  below,  and  gives  attachment  to  an 
aponeurosis  which  separates  the  Peronei  muscles  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  shaft 
from  the  Flexor  muscles  on  its  posterior  surface. 

The  postero-intemal  border  (crista  medialis)  sometimes  called  the  oblique  line, 
commences  above  at  the  inner  side  of  the  head,  and  terminates  by  becoming 
continuous  with  the  interosseous  ridge  at  the  lower  fourth  of  the  bone.  It  is 
well  marked  and  prominent  at  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  bone.  It  gives 
attachment  to  an  aponeurosis  which  separates  the  Tibialis  posticus  from  the 
Soleus  above  and  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis  below. 

The  anterior  surface  (facies  anterior)  is  the  inter\'al  between  the  antero-external 
and  antero-internal  borders.  It  is  extremely  narrow  aftd  flat  in  the  upper  third 
of  its  extent,  broader  and  grooved  longitudinally  in  its  lower  third;  it  serves  for 
the  origin  of  three  muscles,  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  Peroneus  tertius, 
and  Extensor  proprius  hallucis. 

The  external  surface  (facies  lateralis)  is  the  space  between  the  antero-external 
and  postero-external  borders.  It  is  much  broader  than  the  preceding,  and  often 
deeply  grooved,  is  directed  outward  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  course,  backward 
in  the  lower  third,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  external 
malleolus.  This  surface  is  completely  occupied  by  the  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis 
muscles. 

The  internal  surface  (facies  medialis)  is  the  interval  included  between  the  antero- 
internal  and  the  postero-internal  borders.  It  is  directed  inward,  and  is  grooved 
for  the  origin  of  the  Tibialis  posticus  muscle. 

The  posterior  surface  (facies  posterior)  is  the  space  included  between  the  postero- 
external and  the  postero-internal  borders;  it  is  continuous  below  with  the  rough 
triangular  surface  above  the  articular  facet  of  the  outer  malleolus;  it  is  directed 
backward  above,  backward  and  inward  at  its  middle,  directly  inward  below. 
Its  upper  third  is  rough,  for  the  origin  of  the  Soleus  muscle;  its  lower  part  presents 
a  triangular  rough  surface,  connected  to  the  tibia  by  a  strong  interosseous  ligament, 
and  between  these  two  points  the  entire  surface  is  covered  by  the  fibres  of  origin 
of  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis  muscle.  At  about  the  middle  of  this  surface  is  the 
nutrient  foramen.     It  opens  into  the  nutrient  canal,  which  is  directed  downward. 

The  Distal  or  Lower  Extremity.— The  lower  extremity,  or  external  malleolus 
(malleolus  lateralis),  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  somewhat  flattened  from  without  in- 
ward, and  is  longer,  and  descends  lower  than  the  internal  malleolus.  Its  external 
surface  is  convex,  subcutaneous,  and  continuous  with  the  triangular  (also  sub- 
cutaneous) surface  on  the  Outer  side  of  the  shaft.  The  internal  surface  presents 
in  front  a  smooth  triangular  facet  (facies  artictdaris  malleoli),  broader  above  than 
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below,  and  convex  from  above  downward,  which  articulates  with  a  corresponding 
surface  on  the  outer  side  of  the  astragalus.  Behind  and  beneath  the  articular 
surface  is  a  rough  depression  which  gives  attachment  to  the  posterior  fasciculus 
of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle.  The  anterior  border  is  thick  and 
rough,  and  marked  below  by  a  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior 
fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament.  The  posterior  border  is  broad  and 
marked  by  a  shallow  groove  (evlcus  maUeoUiris),  for  the  passage  of  the  tendons 
of  the  Peroneus  longiis  and  brevis  muscles.  The  ajKx  is  rounded,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  middle  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament. 


Fia.  189.— Lower  eitremi 


In  order  Co  distinguish  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs,  hold  it  wiih  the  lower  extremity' 
downward  and  the  broad  groove  tor  the  Peronei  tendons  oackward^i.  e.,  toward  the  holder; 
the  Irianzular  subcutaneous  surface  will  then  be  directed  lo  the  side  to  which  the  bone  i>elongs. 

DevWOpment.— From  three  centres  (Fig.  190)— one  for  the  shaft  and  one  for  each  extremitv. 
Ossification  commences  in  (he  shaft  about  the  eighth  week  of  fetal  life,  a  liltle  later  than  in  ihe 
tibia,  and  extends  gradually  toward  the  extremities.  At  birth  both  ends  are  cartilaginous.  Ossifi- 
cation commences  in  the  lower  end  in  the  second  year,  and  in  the  upper  one  about  the  fourth 
year.  The  lower  epiphysis,  the  first  in  which  ossificntion  commences,  becomes  united  to  the 
shaft  about  the  Iwenlieth  year;  the  upper  epiphysis  joins  about  the  twenty-fifth  year.  Ossifi- 
cation appearing  first  in  the  lower  epiphysis  is  contrary  to  the  rule  which  prevails  with  regard 
to  the  commencement  of  ossification  in  epiphyses — via.,  that  epiphysis  toward  which  the  nutrient 
artery  is  directed  commences  to  ossify  last;  but  it  follows  the  rule  which  prevails  with  rqiiard  lo 
the  union  of  epiphyses,  by  uniting  first. 

Articnl&tiOIlS. — -With  tivo  bones:  the  tibia  and  astragalus. 

Attaehm«nt  of  Huscles.— To  nine:  To  the  head,  the  Biceps  femoris,  Soleus,  and  Peroneus 
longus;  to  the  shaft,  its  anterior  surface,  the  Extensor  longus  digilorum,  Peroneus  tertius,  and 
Extensor  proprius  hallucis;  to  the  internal  surface,  the  Tibialis  [K>sticus;  to  the  posterior  surface, 
the  Soleus  and  Flexor  longus  hallucis,  to  the  external  surface,  the  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis. 

Surface  Form.— The  only  parts  of  the  fibula  which  may  be  fe't  are  the  head  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  externa!  surface  of  the  shaft  and  the  external  malleolus.  The  head  may  he  seen 
and  fcit  behind  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  It  presents  a  small, 
prominent  triangular  eminence  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.    The  exter- 
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pal  malleolus  presents  a  narrow  elongated  prominence,  situated  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the 
internal  malleolus  and  reaching  to  a  lower  level.  Prom  it  may  be  traced  the  lower  third  or 
half  of  the  external  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  in  the  interval  between  the  Peroneus  tertius 
in  front  and  the  other  two  Peronei  tendons  behind. 

Applied  Anatomy. — In  fractures  of  the  hones  of  the  leg  both  bones  are  usually  fractured,  but 
either  bone  may  be  broken  separately,  die  fibula  more  frequendy  than  the  tibia.  Fracture  of 
both  bones  may  be  caused  either  by  direct  or  indirect  violence.  When  it  occurs  from  indirect 
force  the  fracture  in  the  tibia  is  usually  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  third  of  the  bone. 
Many  causes  conduce  to  render  this  the  weakest  part  of  the  bone.  The  fracture  of  the  fibula 
1^5  usually  at  rather  a  higher  level.  These  fractures  present  great  variety,  both  as  regards  their 
direction  and  condition.  They  may  be  oblique,  transverse,  longitudinal,  or  spiral.  When 
oblique,  they  are  usually  the  result  of  indirect  violence,  and  the  direction  of  the  fracture  is  from 
behind,  downward,  forward,  and  inward  in  many  cases,  but  may  be  downward  and  outward 
or  downward  and  backward.  When  transverse,  the  fracture  is  often  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
bone,  and  is  the  result  of  direct  violence.  The  spiral  fracture  usually  commences  as  a  vertical 
fissure,  involving  the  ankle-joint,  and  is  associated  with  fracture  of  the  fibula  higher  up.  It  is 
die  result  of  torsion,  from  twisting  of  the  body  while  the  foot  is  fixed. 

Fractures  of  the  tibia  alone  are  almost  always  the  result  of  direct  violence,  except  where  the 
malleolus  is  broken  off  by  twists  of  the  foot.  Fractures  of  the  fibula  alone  may  arise  from  indi- 
rect or  direct  force,  those  of  the  lower  end  being  usually  the  result  of  the  former,  and  those  higher 
up  being  caused  by  a  direct  blow  on  the  part. 

The  tibia  and  fibula,  like  the  femur,  are  frequently  the  seat  of  acute  osteomyelitis.  Tuberculous 
ahactss  is  more  frequently  met  wit^^  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  head  and  lower  end  of  the 
tibia  than  in  any  other  bone  of  the  body.  The  abscess  is  of  small  size,  very  chronic,  and  prob- 
ably the  result  of  tuberculous  osteitis  in  the  highly  vascular  growing  tissue  at  the  end  of  the  shaft 
near  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  in  the  young  subject.  Such  an  abscess  in  bone  is  called  Brodie*s 
tdkfte^s. 

The  tibia  is  the  bone  which  is  most  frequently  and  most  extensively  distorted  in  rhachUis,  It 
gives  way  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  third,  its  weakest  part,  and  presents  a  curve 
forward  and  outward.  Bow-leg  is  due  to  outward  curvature  of  the  femur,  tioia,  and  fibula, 
the  bend  being  about  the  junction  of  the  shafts  and  lower  extremities. 


THE  FOOT  (Figs.  191,  192). 

The  skeleton  of  the  foot  consists  of  three  divisions — the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and 
phalanges. 

The  Tarsus  (ossa  tarsi). — The  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  seven  in  number — 
viz.,  the  calcaneus,  or  os  calcis,  astragalus,  cuboid,  scaphoid,  internal,  middle,  and 
external  cuneijorm. 

The  Calcaneus  (oscalcis)  (Fig.  194). — ^The  heel  bone  is  the  largest  and  strongest 
of  the  tarsal  bones.^  It  is  irregularly  cuboidal  in  form,  having  its  long  axis  directed 
fon^ard  and  outward.  It  is  situated  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  foot, 
serving  to  transmit  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  ground,  and  forming  a  strong 
lever  for  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  It  presents  for  examination  six  surfaces — 
superior,  inferior,  external,  internal,  anterior,  and  posterior. 

The  superior  surface  is  formed,  behind,  by  the  upper  aspect  of  that  part  of  the 
OS  caleis  which  projects  backward  to  form  the  heel.  It  varies  in  length  in  different 
individuals;  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from  before  backward,  and  cor- 
responds above  to  a  mass  of  adipose  substance  placed  in  front  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 
In  the  middle  of  the  superior  surface  are  two  (sometimes  three)  articular  facets, 
separated  by  a  broad  shallow  groove  {sulcus  calcanei),  which  is  directed  obliquely 
forward  and  outward,  and  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  ligament 
connecting  the  astragalus  and  os  caleis.  When  the  calcaneus  is  in  contact  with 
the  astragalus  this  groove  is  converted  into  a  canal  (sinus  tarsi).  Of  the  articular 
surfaces,  the  posterior  articular  surface  (fades  articvlaris  posterior)  is  the  larger,  and 
is  situated  on  the  body  of  the  bone;  it  is  of  an  oblong  form,  wider  behind  than  in 
front,  and  convex;  it  articulates  with  the  posterior  facet  of  the  astragalus.  The 
anterior  articnlar  surface  is  usually  divided  into  two  facets,  the  anterior  of  which 
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(Jades  articidaris  anterior)  supports  the  head  of  the  astragalus.  The  more  pos- 
teriorly situated  facet  (fades  articiUaris  caicanea  media)  articulates  with  the  middle 
facet  on  the  under  surface  of  the  astragalus.  The  anterior  articular  surface  is 
supported  on  a  projecting  process  of  bone,  called  the  lesser  process  of  the  cal- 
caneus {sustentaculum  tali)-,  it  is  oblong,  concave  longitudinally,  and  sometimes 
subdivided  into  two  parts,  which  differ  in  size  and  shape.     More  anteriorly  is 

seen  the  upper  surface  of  the  greater 
process  of  the  calcaneus,  marked  by  a 
rough  depression  for  the  attachment 
of  numerous  ligaments,  and  a  tubercle 
for  the  origin  of  the  Extensor  brevis 
digitorum  muscle. 

The  inferior  surface  is  narrow, 
rough,  uneven,  wider  behind  than  in 
front,  and  convex  from  side  to  side; 
it  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  two 
tubercles  separated  by  a  rough  de- 
pression; the  external  tubercle  {pro- 
cessus lateralis  tuberis  caicanei),  snaall, 
prominent,  and  rounded,  gives  attach- 
ment to  part  of  the  Abductor  minimi 
digiti;  the  internal  tubercle  {processus 
medialis  tuberis  calcanei),  broader  and 
larger,  for  the  support  of  the  heel, 
gives  origin,  by  its  prominent  inner 
margin,  to  the  Abductor  hallucis,  and 
in  front  to  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum 
muscle  and  plantar  fascia;  the  de- 
pression between  the  tubercles  gives 
origin  to  the  Abductor  minimi  digiti. 
The  rough  surface  in  front  of  the 
tubercles  gives  attachment  to  the  long 
plantar  ligament  and  origin  to  the 
outer  head  of  the  Flexor  accessorius 
muscle;  while  to  a  prominent  tubercle 
nearer  the  anterior  part  of  this  sur- 
face, as  well  as  to  a  transverse  groove 
in  front  of  it,  is  attached  the  short 
plantar  ligament. 

The  external  surface  is  broad,  flat,  and  almost  subcutaneous;  it  presents  near 
its  centre  a  tubercle,  for  the  attachment  of  the  middle  fasciculus  of  the  exter- 
nal lateral  ligament.  At  its  upper  and  anterior  part  this  surface  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  external  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament;  and  in  front  of  the  tubercle 
it  presents  a  narrow  surface  marked  by  two  oblique  grooves;  separated  by  an 
elevated  ridge  which  varies  much  in  size  in  different  bones,  it  is  named  the  peroneal 
spine  {processus  trochlearis),  and  gives  attachment  to  a  fibrous  process  from  the 
external  annular  ligament.  The  superior  groove  transmits  the  tendon  of  the 
Peroneus  brevis;  the  inferior  groove  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus. 

The  internal  surface  is  deeply  concave;  it  is  directed  obliquely  downward  and 
forward,  and  serves  for  the  transmission  of  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves  into  the 
sole  of  the  foot;  it  affords  origin  to  part  of  the  Flexor  accessorius  muscle.  At 
its  upper  and  fore  part  it  presents  an  eminence  of  bone,  the  sustentaculum  tali, 
which  projects  horizontally  inward,  and  to  it  a  slip  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis 
posticus  is  attached.     This  process  is  concave  above,  and  supports  the  anterior 


Fig.  193. — Schematic  repreaentation  of  the  articula- 
tions of  the  tarsus.     Occasional  articulations   shown  by 
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articular  surface  of  the  astragalus;  below,  it  is  grooved  for  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor 
longus  hallucis.  Its  free  margin  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint. 

The  anterior  sorfaw  (Jades  artictdaris  euboidea),  of  a  somewhat  triangular 
forai,  articulates  with  the  cuboid.  It  is  concave  from  above  downward  and  out- 
ward, and  convex  in  the  opposite  direction.  Its  inner  border  gives  attachment 
lo  the  inferior  calcaneoscapboid  ligament. 
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Tia.  I(M.— The  leFt  oa  rnlcia.     A.  PoaWro-ext^rnal  view.     0.  Antcrv-tnterDiil  v»<r. 

The  pottarioT  inriMW  is  rough,  prominent,  convex,  and  wider  below  than  above. 
The  posterior  extremity  is  the  projection  of  the  heel.  It  is  called  the  tnberoBt^ 
{luber  calcaiiei).  Its  lower  part  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendo  Achillis 
and  the  tendon  of  the  Plantaris  muscle;  its  upper  part  is  smooth,  and  is  covered 
bv  a  bursa  which  separates  the  tendons  from  the  bone. 
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ArtienUtioiu.— With  too  bones— the  astragalus  and  cuboid. 

Attachmsnt  of  MuflClet— To  eight,  i^n  of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  the  tendo  Acbilli^,  Plan- 
taria.  Adductor  hallucis,  Abductor  minimi  dipti,  Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  Flexor  accessorius, 

and  Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 
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Fig.  195.— Tbe  leFt  astnicBlua.     A.  Supfro-FuMttia]  view.     B.  Inr«ro-tnlcrna]  virw.     r.  Inferiar  view. 

The  Astragalos,  or  Ankle  Bone  (t(Uus)  (Fig.  195). — The  a.stTagalus  is  the  second 
largest  of  the  tarsal  bones.  It  occupies  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  tarsus, 
supporting  the  tibia  above,  articulating  with  the  maUeoli  on  either  side,  resting 
below  upon  the  os  calcis,  and  joined  in  front  to  the  scaphoid.     This  bone  may 
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be  easily  recognized  by  its  large  rounded  head,  by  the  broad  articular  facet  on  its 
upper  convex  surface,  and  by  the  two  articular  facets  separated  by  a  deep  groove 
on  its  under  concave  surface.     It  presents  six  surfaces  for  examination. 

The  superior  surface  presents,  behind,  a  broad  smooth  trochlear  surface  (trochlea 
tali)  for  articulation  with  the  tibia.  The  trochlea  is  broader  in  front  than  behind, 
convex  from  before  backward,  slightly  concave  from  side  to  side;  in  front  of  it  is 
the  upper  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus,  rough  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments. 

The  inferior  surface  presents  two  articular  facets  separated  by  a  deep  groove 
(sulcus  tali).  The  groove  runs  obliquely  forward  and  outward,  becoming  gradu- 
ally broader  and  deeper  in  front;  it  corresponds  with  a  similar  groove  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  calcaneus,  and  forms,  when  articulated  with  that  bone,  a 
canal  (sinus  tarsi),  filled  up  in  the  recent  state  by  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  liga- 
ment. Of  the  two  articular  facets,  the  posterior  articular  facet  (fades  articvlaris 
calmnea  posterior)  is  the  larger,  of  an  oblong  form  and  deeply  concave  from  side 
to  side;  it  rests  on  the  external  articular  surface  of  the  os  calcis;  the  anterior  articular 
facet  is  shorter  and  narrower,  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  convex  longitudinally, 
and  often  subdivided  into  two  by  an  elevated  ridge;  of  these,  the  posterior  (fogies 
arficidaris  calcanea  media)  articulates  with  the  lesser  process  of  the  os  calcis; 
the  atiierior  (fames  articvlaris  calcanea  anterior),  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
inferior  calcaneoscaphoid  ligament. 

The  internal  surface  presents  at  its  upper  part  a  pear-shaped  articular  facet  (facies 
malledaris  medialis)  for  the  inner  malleolus,  continuous  above  with  the  trochlear 
surface;  below  the  articular  surface  is  a  rough  depression,  for  the  attachment 
of  the  deep  portion  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament. 

The  external  surface  presents  a  large  triangular  facet  (fogies  malleolaris  lateralis), 
concave  from  above  downward  for  articulation  with  the  external  malleolus; 
it  is  continuous  above  with  the  trochlear  surface;  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  rough 
depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral 
Kgament  of  the  ankle-joint. 

The  anterior  surface  (facies  articular  is  navicvlaris)  forms  the  head  of  the  astrag- 
alus, is  convex  and  rounded,  smooth,  of  an  oval  form,  and  directed  obliquely 
inward  and  downward;  it  articulates  with  the  scaphoid.  On  its  under  and  inner 
surface  is  a  small  facet,  continuous  in  front  with  the  articular  surface  of  the  head, 
and  behind  with  the  smaller  facet  for  the  os  calcis.  This  rests  on  the  inferior 
calcaneoscaphoid  ligament,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  synovial  membrane. 
The  head  is  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  bone  by  a  constricted  portion,  the  neck 
of  the  astragalus  (collum  tali). 

The  posterior  surface  is  traversed  by  a  groove  (sulcus  m.  flexoris  hallu^cis  longi), 
which  runs  obliquely  downward  and  inward,  and  transmits  the  tendon  of  the 
Flexor  longus  hallucis,  external  to  which  is  the  prominent  external  tubercle  (pro- 
cessus posterior  tali),  to  which  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral 
ligament  is  attached.  This  tubercle  is  sometimes  separated  from  the  rest  of  the. 
astragalus,  and  is  then  known  as  the  os  trigonum. 

To  ascertain  to  which  foot  the  bone  belongs,  hold  it  with  the  broad  articular  surface  upward, 
and  the  rounded  head  forward;  the  lateral  triangular  articular  surface  for  the  external  malleolus 
will  then  point  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations. — With  four  bones — tibia,  fibula,  os  calcis,  and  scaphoid. 

The  Chiboid  (os  cuboideum)  (Fig.  196). — ^The  cuboid  is  placed  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  foot,  in  front  of  the  os  calcis,  and  behind  the  fourth  and  fifth  meta- 
tarsal bones.  It  is  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  its  base  being  directed  inward,  its  apex 
outward.     It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  tarsal  bones  by  the  existence 
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ofadeepgrooveon  its  under  surface,  for  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus  muscle. 
It  presents  for  examination  six  surfaces,  three  articular  and  three  nonarticular. 
The  nonarticular  sorlacAS  are  the  dorsal,  plantar,  and  external.  The  donal 
surface,  directed  upward  and  outward,  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  numerous 
ligaments.  The  plantar  sorface  presents  in  front  a  deep  groove,  the  peroneal 
groove  {sulcus  m.  perovei  loiigi),  which  runs  obliquely  from  without,  forward  and 
inward;  it  lodges  Ihe  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus,  and  is  bounded  behind  by 
a  prominent  ridge,  to  which  is  attached  the  long  calcaneocuboid  ligament.  The 
ridge  terminates  externally  in  an  eminence  (tuberositas  ossis  cuhoidei),  the  surface 
of  which  presents  a  convex  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  sesamoid  hone  of  the 
tendon  contained  in  the  groove.  The  surface  of  bone  behind  the  groove  is  rough, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  short  plantar  ligament,  a  few  fibres  of  origin  of  the 
Flexor  brevis  hallucis,  and  a  fasciculus  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus. 
The  external  aurface,  the  smallest  and  narrowest  of  the  three,  presents  a  deep 
notch  formed  by  the  commencement  of  the  peroneal  groove. 
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FlQ.  19«,— The  left  cuboid.     A.  Anlen>-inl«niti1  vtev.     B.  Postcro-exlemal  vien. 

The  articular  snrfacea  are  the  posterior,  anterior,  and  internal.  The  poatwior 
surface  is  smooth,  triangular,  and  concavo-convex,  for  articulation  with  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis.  The  anterior  surface,  of  smaller  size,  but  also 
irregularly  triangular,  is  divided  by  a  vertical  ridge  into  two  facets;  the  inner  one, 
quadrilateral  in  form,  articulates  with  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone;  the  outer  one, 
larger  and  more  triangular,  articulates  with  the  fifth  metatarsal.  The  intem&l 
suiteee  is  broad,  rough,  irregularly  quadrilateral,  presenting  at  its  middle  and 
upper  part  a  smooth  oval  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  external  cuneiform  bone; 
and  behind  this  (occasionally)  a  smaller  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  navicular; 
it  is  rough  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  for  the  attachment  of  strong  interosseous  liga- 
ments. 

To  ascertain  lo  whifh  fool  the  bone  belongs,  hold  it  so  thai  iis  under  surtece,  marked  bj-  the 
peroneal  groove,  looks  downward,  and  the  large  concavo-convex  articular  surface  backward 
toward  the  holder:  the   narrow  nonarticular  surface,  marked   bv  ihe  commcncemenl  of  the 


peroneal  eroove,  will  point  to  ibe  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

ArticnMtion8.—Widi /our  bone.s— the  OS  calcis,  eternal  cuneiform,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metatarsal  bones;  occasionally  with  the  scaphoid. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.— Part  of  the  Flexor  brevis  hallucis  and  a  slip  from  ihe  tendon  of 
the  Tibialis  posticus. 

Scai^wid  or  Navicalar  Bone  (os  navicvlare  pedis)  (Fig.  197). — The  scaphoid  is 
situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  tarsus,  between  the  astragalus  behind  and  the 
three  cuneiform  bones  in  front.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  its  form,  being  con- 
cave behind,  convex  and  subdivided  into  three  facets  in  front. 

The  anterior  surface,  of  an  oblong  form,  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  and  sub- 
divided by  two  ridges  into  three  facets,  for  articulation  with  the  three  cuneiform 
bones.     The  posterior  surface  is  ova),  concave,  broader  externally  than  internally. 
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ttnd  articulates  with  the  rounded  head  of  the  astragalus.  The  donfti  aiirfMw  a 
convex  from  side  to  side,  and  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  plantai 
is  irregular,  and  also  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  intenul  Borbce 
presents  a  rounded  tubercular  eminence,  the  tnberositf  (tuberositas  ossis  navieiir- 
laris),  the  lower  part  of  which  projects,  and  gives  attachment  to  part  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Tibialis  posticus.  Tlie  external  Borface  is  rough  and  irregular,  for  the 
attachment  of  ligamentous  fibres,  and  occasionally'  presents  a  small  facet  for 
articulation  with  the  cuboid  bone. 


Dstcn>-inl«rnaJ  vjeni. 


Fin.  197  —The  irft  «8phoid.     A.  Anliro-eit. 

To  ascertaJD  to  which  foot  the  bone  belongs,  hold  it  with  ihe  concave  articular  surface  back- 
vard,  and  ihe  convex  dorsal  surface  upward;  the  external  surface — t.  e.,  the  surface  opposite 
the  lubercle — will  point  to  the  side  lo  which  the  bone  belongs. 

AiticnlKtioiu. — With  four  bones — astragalus  and  three  cuneiform;  occasionally  also  with 

Attachment  of  Hluel«8.~Part  of  the  Tibialis  posticus. 

Cmwiform  or  Wedge  Bones. — The  cuneiform  bones  have  received  their  name 
from  their  wedge-like  shape.  They  form,  with  the  cuboid,  the  distal  row  of 
the  tarsus,  being  placed  between  the  scaphoid  behind,  the  three  innermost  meta- 
tarsal bones  in  front,  and  the 
cnihoid  externally.  They  are 
called  the  first,  second,  and 
tbiid,  counting  from  the  inner 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot, 
and,  from  their  position,  in-  B 

tenuil,  middle,  and  extenial.         ' 

bttemal  or  Hnt  Caneiform 
(o*  cvneiforme  •primum)  (Fig. 
198). — The  internal  cuneiform 
is  the  largest  of  the  three.  It 
is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of 

the  foot,  between  the  scaphoid  nwJiT*'*;^  ^"  ™p*otd 

behind  and  the  base  of  the  first 

metatarsal  in  front.  It  may  be  '^°- '^^■^■'''' ^'*P^M,^xtarai  vil.*"*^"''"''' "" 
distinguished  from  the  other 

two  by  its  large  size,  and  by  its  not  presenting  such  a  distinct  wedge-like  form, 
tt'ilhout  the  others  it  may  be  known  by  the  large,  kidney-shaped  anterior  articu- 
lating surface  and  by  the  prominence  on  the  inferior  or  plantar  surface  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Tibialis  posticus.     It  presents  for  examination  six  surfaces. 

The  internal  snrtoce  is  subcutaneous,  and  forms  part  of  the  inner  border  of  the 
foot;  it  is  broad,  quadrilateral,  and  presents  at  its  anterior  inferior  angle  a  smooth 
oval  facet,  into  which  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  anticus  is  partially  inserted; 
in  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.     The  external 
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8urfM«  is  concave,  presenting,  along  its  superior  and  posterior  borders,  a  narrow, 
reversed,  L-shaped  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  middle  cuneiform  behind 
and  second  metatarsal  bone  in  front;  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  rough,  for  the 
attachment  of  ligaments,  and  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus.  1'lie 
anterior  sortaee,  kidney-shaped,  much  larger  than  the  posterior,  articulates  with 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  The  posterior  surfiKfl  is  triangular,  concave, 
and  articulates  with  the  innermost  and  largest  of  the  three  facets  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  scaphoid.  The  plantar  surface  is  rough,  and  presents  a  prominent 
tuberosity  at  its  back  part  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis 
posticus.  It  also  gives  attachment  in  front  to  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis 
anticus.  The  dorsal  soiiace  is  the  narrow-pointed  end  of  the  wedge,  which  is 
directed  upward  and  outward;  it  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 

To  aacerUtn  lo  which  side  the  bone  belongs,  bold  it  so  that  its  dorsal  narrow  «dge  looks 
upward,  and  the  long,  kidney-shaped,  articul&r  surface  forward;  the  external  surface,  marked 
by  its  vertical  and  horizontal  articular  facets,  will  point  to  the  side  to  which  it  belongs. 

Articnlatioiis. — With  four  bones:  scaphoid,  middle  cuneiform,  first  and  second  metatarsal 

Attaclmient  of  Muscles.— To  three— l\i^  Tibialis  amicus  and  posticus,  and  Peroneus  longus. 

Middle  or  Second  OnneUorm  {oa  cuneiforme  secundum)  (Fig.  199). — The  middle 
cuneiform,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  of  very  regular  wedge-like  form,  the  broad 
extremity  being  placed  upward,  the  narrow  end  downward.     \t  is  situated  between 
the  other  two  bones  of  the  same 
FoTint.cuntifoTm  For  .mphmd       "sme,  and    articulates    with    the 

—  scaphoid  behind  and   the  second 

metatarsal  in  front.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  external  cuneiform  bone, 
from  which  it  may  be  further  dis- 
tinguished by  the  L-shaped  artic- 
ular facet,  which  runs  around  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  its  inner 
surface. 

l^e  anterior  surface,  triangular 
in  form  and  narrower  than  the 
posterior,  articulates  with  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone.  The  posterior 
snrface,  also  triangular,  articulates  with  the  scaphoid.  The  intenial  surface 
presents  an  I^shaped  articular  facet,  running  along  the  superior  and  posterior 
borders,  for  articulation  with  the  internal  cuneiform,  and  is  rough  in  the  rest  of  its 
extent,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  external  sarface  presents  posteriorly  a 
smooth  facet  for  articulation  with  the  external  cuneiform  bone.  The  dorsal 
snrface  forms  the  base  of  the  wedge;  it  is  quadrilateral,  broader  behind  than  in 
front,  and  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  plantar  surface,  pointed 
and  tubercular,  is  also  rough  for  ligamentous  attachment  and  for  the  insertion 
of  a  slip  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus. 

To  ascertain  to  which  foot  the  bone  belongs,  hold  its  superior  or  dorsal  surface  upward,  the 
broadest  edge  being  toward  the  holder;  the  smooth  facet  (limited  to  the  posterior  border)  will 
then  point  lo  the  side  to  which  it  belongs. 

Articnlations.— With  four  bones— scaphoid,  internal  and  external  cuneiform,  and  second 
metatarsal  bone. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — A  slip  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus  i^  allached  to 
this  bone. 

External  or  Third  Cuneiform  {os  cuneiforme  ieriium)  (Fig.  200), — The  external 
cuneiform,  intermediate  in  size  between  the  two  preceding,  is  of  a  verj'  regular 
wedge-like  form,  the  broad  extremity  being  placed  upward,  the  narrow  end  down- 


F[0,  199.— The  left  tntftdle 
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ward.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the  front  row  of  the  tarsus,  between  the  middle 
cuneiform  internally,  the  cuboid  externally,  the  scaphoid  behind,  and  the  third 
metatarsal  in  front.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  by  its 
more  regular  wedge-like  shape  and  by  the  absence  of  the  kidney-shaped  articular 
surface;  from  the  middle  cuneiform,  by  the  absence  of  the  L-shaped  facet,  and 
by  the  two  articular  facets  which  are  present  on  both  its  inner  and  outer  surfaces. 
It  has  sL\  surfaces  for  examination. 

The  Ulterior  aorfue,  triangular  in  form,  articulates  with  the  third  metatarsal 
bone.  The  posterior  Burfaca  articulates  with  the  most  external  facet  of  the  scaphoid, 
and  is  rough  below  for  the  attachment  of  ligamentous  fibres.  The  intetnal 
Btufiee  presents  two  articular  facets,  separated  by  a  rough  depression;  the  anterior 
one,  sometimes  divided  into  two,  articulates  with  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of 
the  second  metatarsal  bone ;  the  posterior  one  skirts  the  posterior  border  and  articu- 
lates with  the  middle  cuneiform;  the  rough  depression  between  the  two  gives 
attachment  to  an  interosseous  ligament.  The  axtemal  snrfacs  also  presents  two 
articular  facets,  separated  by  a  rough  nonarticular  surface;  the  anterior  facet, 
situated  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  bone,  is  small,  and  articulates  with  the  inner 
side  of  the  base  of  the  fourth  metatarsal;  the  posterior  and  larger  one  articulates 
with  the  cuboid;   the  rough,  nonarticular  surface  serves  for  the  attachment  of 


Far  teajAoid  I'or  miidle-eunaform 


Frn.  200.— The  left  exlemnl  euoeKorm.     A.  PoaUro-inlernlil  view.     B.  Anieto-eileraal  view. 

an  interosseous  ligament.  The  three  facets  for  articulation  with  the  three  meta- 
tarsal bones  are  continuous  with  one  another,  and  covered  by  a  prolongation  of 
the  same  cartilage;  the  facets  for  articulation  with  the  middle  cuneiform  and 
scaphoid  are  also  continuous,  but  that  for  articulation  with  the  cuboid  is  usually 
separate.  The  dorsal  surtaca  is  of  an  oblong  square  form,  its  posterior  external 
angle  being  prolonged  backward.  The  plantar  sortace  is  an  obtuse  rounded 
mai^n,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments  and  a  part  of  the  tendon  of| 
the  Tibialis  posticus,  and  for  part  of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Flexor  brevis  hallucis. 

To  ascertain  to  which  side  ihe  bone  belongs,  hold  it  with  the  broad  dorsal  surface  upward, 
the  prolonged  edge  backward;  (he  separate  articular  facet  for  the  cuboid  will  point  to  ihe  proper 

Articiilations.— With  «j-  bones— the  scaphoid,  middle  cuneiform,  cuboid,  and  second,  third, 
and  fourth  metatarsal  bones. 

Attacbment  of  Mnsctea.— To  duo— part  of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  and  Flexor  brevis  haltucis. 

The  number  of  tarsal  bones  may  be  reduced  owing  to  congenilal  ankylosis  which  may  occur 
between  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid,  Uie  os  caleis  and  scaphoid,  the  os  cslcis  and  astragalus,  or  the 
astragalus  and  scaphoid. 

The  Metatarsal  Bones  (osaa  Trtetafarsaiia). — ^The  metatarsal  bones  are  five 
in  number,  and  are  numbered  one  to  five,  in  accordance  with  their  position  from 
ftilhin  outward;  they  are  long  bones,  and  present  for  examination  a  shaft  and  two 
extremities. 
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Oommon  Ohvaeten. — The  shatt  (corpus)  is  prismoid  in  form,  tapers  gradually 
from  the  tarsal  to  the  phalangeal  extremity,  and  is  slightly  curved  longitudinally, 
so  as  to  be  concave  below,  slightly  convex  above.  On  the  plantar  surface  of  the 
shaft  of  each  bone  is  a  nutrient 
foramen  corresponding  to  the 
nutrient  foramen  in  each  meta- 
carpal bone.  The  proximal 
extremity,  or  base  (basis),  is 
wedge-shaped,  articulating  by 
its  terminal  surface  with  the 
tarsal  bones,  and  by  its  lateral 
surfaces  with  the  contiguous 
metatarsal  bones,  its  dorsal  and 
plantar  surfaces  being  rough  for 
the  attachment  of  ligaments. 
The  diatftl  extremity,  or  head 
(capitulvvi),  presents  a  terminal 
rounded  articular  surface,  oblong 
from  above  downward,  and  ex- 
tending farther  backward  l>eIow 
than  above.  Its  sides  are  flat- 
tened and  present  a  depression, 
surmounted  by  a  tubercle,  for 
ligamentous  attachment.  Its 
under  surface  is  grooved  in  the  middle  line  for  the  passage  of  the  Flexor  tendon, 
and  marked  on  each  side  hy  an  articular  eminence  continuous  with  the  terminal 
articular  surface. 


Fio.  201. —The  fint  melatanal.     (Left.) 


Peculiar  Ohaiaeters. — The  fint  metatusal  bone,  or  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe  (os  Tnetaiaraaie  I)  (Fig.  201),  is  remarkable  for  its  great  thickness,  but  is 
the  shortest  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones.    The  shaft  is  strong  and  of  well-marked 
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prismoid  form.     The  proximal  extremity  presents,  as  a  rule,  no  lateral  articular 

facet,  but  occasionally  on  the  outer  side  there  is  an  oval  facet  by  which  it  articulates 

with  the  second  metatarsal  bones.     Its  proximal  articular  surface  is  of  large 

size  and  kidney-shaped;  it  corresponds  to  the  distal  extremity  of  the  internal 

cuneiform;  its  circumference  is  grooved,  for  the  tarsometatarsal  ligaments,  and 

internally  gives  attachment  to  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  anticus  muscle; 

its  inferior  angle  presents  a  rough  oval  prominence,  the  tuberosity  (tuberositas 

ossis  metatarsalis  I),  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus.     The 

head  is  of  large  size;  on  its  plantar  surface  are  two  grooved  facets,  over  which 

glide  sesamoid  bones;  the  facets  are  separated  by  a  smooth  elevated  ridge. 

This  bone  is  known  by  the  single  kidney-shaped  articular  surface  on  its  base,  the  deeply 
grooved  appearance  of  the  plantar  surface  of  its  head,  and  its  great  thickness  relatively  to  its 
length.  When  it  is  placed  in  its  natural  position,  the  concave  border  of  the  kidney-shaped 
articuiar  surface  on  its  base  points  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Attachment  of  Muscles. — To  three — part  of  the  Tibialis  anticus,  the  Peroneus  longus,  and 
the  First  dorsal  interosseous. 

The  second  metatarsal  (os  metatarsale  II)  (Fig.  202)  is  the  longest  and  largest 
of  the  remaining  metatarsal  bones,  being  prolonged  backward  into  the  recess 
formed  between  the  three  cuneiform  bones.  Its  tarsal  extremity  is  broad  above, 
narrow  and  rough  below.  It  presents  four  articular  surfaces — one  behind,  of 
a  triangular  form,  for  articulation  with  the  middle  cuneiform;  one  at  the  upper 
part  of  its  internal  lateral  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  internal  cuneiform; 
and  two  on  its  external  lateral  surface — ^an  upper  and  a  lower,  separated  by 
a  rough  nonarticular  interval.  Each  of  these  articular  surfaces  is  divided  by  a 
vertical  ridge  into  two  facets,  thus  making  four  facets;  the  two  anterior  of  these 
articulate  with  the  third  metatarsal;  the  two  posterior  (sometimes  continuous) 
with  the  external  cuneiform.  In  addition  to  these  articular  surfaces  there  is 
occasionally  a  fifth  when  this  bone  articulates  with  the  first  metatarsal  bone. 
It  is  oval  in  shape,  and  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  near  the  base. 

The  facets  on  the  tarsal  extremity  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  serve  at  once  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  rest,  and  to  indicate  the  foot  to  which  it  belongs;  there  being  one  facet  at  the  upper 
angle  of  the  internal  surface,  and  two  facets,  each  subdivided  into  two  parts,  on  the  external 
surface,  pointing  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs.  The  fact  that  the  two  posterior  subdi- 
visions of  these  external  facets  sometimes  run  into  one  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Attachment  of  Masdes. — ^To  four — the  Adductor  obliquus  hallucis.  First  and  Second 
dorsal  interossei,  and  a  slip  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus;  occasionally  also  a  slip 
from  the  Peroneus  longus. 

The  third  metatarsal  {os  metaiarsaie  III)  (Fig.  203)  articulates  proximally,  by 
means  of  a  triangular  smooth  surface,  with  the  external  cuneiform;  on  its  inner 
side,  by  two  facets,  with  the  second  metatarsal;  and  on  its  outer  side,  by  a  single 
facet,  w^ith  the  fourth  metatarsal.  The  latter  facet  is  of  circular  form  and  situated 
at  the  upper  angle  of  the  base. 

The  third  metatarsal  is  known  by  possessing  at  its  tarsal  end  two  undivided  facets  on  the  inner 
side,  and  a  single  facet  on  the  outer.  This  distinguishes  it  from  the  second  metatarsal,  in  which 
the  two  facets,  found  on  one  side  of  its  tarsal  end,  are  each  subdivided  into  two.  The  single  facet 
(when  the  bone  is  put  in  its  natural  position)  is  on  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Attachment  of  Masdes. — To  five — Adductor  obliquus  hallucis.  Second  and  Third  dorsal 
and  First  plantar  interossei,  and  a  slip  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus. 

The  fourth  metatarsal  (os  metatarsale  IV)  (Fig.  204)  is  smaller  in  size  than  the 
preceding;  its  tarsal  extremity  presents  a  terminal  quadrilateral  surface,  for  articu- 
lation with  the  cuboid;  a  smooth  facet  on  the  inner  side,  divided  by  a  ridge  into 
an  anterior  portion  for  articulation  with  the  third  metatarsal,  and  a  posterior 
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portion  for  articulation  with  the  external  cuneiform;  on  the  outer  side  a  single 
facet,  for  articulation  with  the  fifth  metatarsal. 

The  fourth  metatarsal  is  known  by  its  having  a  single  facet  on  either  side  of  the  tarsal  extrem- 
ity, that  on  the  inner  side  being  divided  into  two  parts.  If  this  subdivision  be  not  recognizable, 
the  fact  that  its  tarsal  end  is  bent  somewhat  outward  will  indicate  the  side  to  which  It  l>eiongs. 

Attachment  of  Mtucles.— To  /tv^.\dductor  obliquus  hallucis,  Third  and  Fourth  dorsal. 
and  Second  plantar  inlerossci,  and  a  slip  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus. 

The  fifth  metatwsal  bone,  or  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  t4M  (pa  vietaiarsaie  V) 
(Fig.  205),  is  recognized  by  the  tubeiele  (t-uberositas  ossis  inetaiarsalis  V)  on  the 
outer  side  of  its  base.  It  articulates  behind,  by  a  triangular  surface  cut  obliquelv 
from  without  inward,  with  the  cuboid,  and  internally  with  the  fourth  metatarsal. 


Far  ext.  euneifom,  PS^  chMkI, 

F[0.  204.— The  fourth  metatftnai.     (Left,)  Fig.  205.— The  filth  melHtarsal.     (Lrfl.) 

TTie  projection  on  the  outer  side  of  this  bone  at  its  tarsal  end  al  once  distinguishes  it  from 
the  others,  and  points  to  the  side  to  which  it  belongs. 

Attachment  of  MUBCles.— To  jm— the  Peroneus  brevia,  Peroneus  tertius,  Flexor  brevis 
minimi  djgiti,  Adductor  transversus  hallucis,  Fourth  dorsal,  and  Third  plantar  interossei. 

Articulations.— Each  bone  articulates  with  the  tarsal  bones  by  one  extremity  (proximal),  and 
bv  the  other  (distal)  extremity  with  the  first  row  of  phalanges.'  The  numb<T  of  tarsal  bones 
with  which  each  metatarsal  articulates  is  one  tor  the  first,  three  for  the  second,  one  for  the  third, 
two  for  the  fourth,  and  one  for  the  fifth. 


The  Phalanges  of  the  Toot  (Phalanges  Digitonua  Pedis). 

The  pbalsnges  of  the  foot,  both  in  number  and  general  arrangement,  resemble 
those  in  the  hand;  there  being  two  in  the  great  toe  and  three  in  each  of  the  other 
toes.     The  nutritive  foramina  correspond  lo  those  in  the  phalanges  of  the  hand. 

The  first  or  proximal  phalanx  (phalanx  jtrima)  resembles  closely  the  corre- 
sponding bone  of  the  hand.  The  shaft  also  is  compressed  from  side  to  side, 
(X)nvex  above,  concave  below.  The  proximal  extremity  is  concave;  and  the  distal 
eztremitr  presents  a  trochlear  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  second  phalanx. 
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The  second  phAlanx  (phalanx  secunda)  is  remarkably  small  and  short,  but 
rather  broader  than  the  first  phalanx. 

The  imgiul  or  distal  phalanx  (phalanx  tertia)  in  form  resembles  the  bone  of  the 
corresponding  finger,  but  is  smaller,  flattened  from  above  downward,  presenting 
a  broad  base  for  articulation  with  the  second  phalanx,  and  an  expanded  extremity 
for  the  support  of  the  nail  and  end  of  the  toe. 


Tarem. 
One  entrt  for  tark  i«ne. 


Metatarsus. 


3\n>  centra  /or  tadt  Ixmt 

One  far  thaft,  8l\-t0  veor 

Om  /or  digital  ezlret 

txetpt  IH.  ^g^  ,j^gj^ 


^ 


Appeari  ith  gtar. 
UniU  17-1801  star.  ( 
Ulalanges.    Appmn  £ttd-it\  monlA. 
IVo  cmtTttfor  lach  bout : 
One  for  A^. 

(Me  for  prmimal         Appeari  etK-7lh  H""':^  i 

txtremitg.  t'Niie  17llt-lSlh  year,  j '  pB  c 

Appean  gnd-^  iiion(fc.~t*' * 

Appeart  Slh  year.~~.^  i 

r«itf  nih'iath  yrar.mk  E 

Appears  lOth  Kf*lt.-*^| 

Fig,  ZOe.— Plan  of  the  development  of  tbe  loot. 

AltlCtllatioil. — llie  first  row,  with  the  metatarsal  bones  behind  and  second  phalanges  in 
froni;  the  second  row  of  the  four  outer  toes,  with  the  Brat  and  third  phalanees;  of  the  great  toe, 
«iih  the  first  phalanx;  the  third  row  of  the  four  outer  toes,  with  the  second  phalanges. 

Attuhmsnt  of  HiueleB.— To  the  first  phalanges:  Great  toe,  five  muscles— innermost  tendon 
of  Eiiensor  brevis  digilorum,  Abductor  nallucis,  Adductor  obliquus  hallucjs,  Flexor  brevis 
hallucif,  .\ddiiclor  transveraus  hallucis.  Second  toe,  three  muscles — First  and  Second  dorsal 
inierosseousand  First  lumbrical.  Third  toe,  three  muscles — Third  dorsal  and  First  plantar  inter- 
ossnius  and  Second  lumbrical.  Fourth  toe,  three  muscles^Pourth  dorsal  and  Second  plantar 
iniefosaeoua  and  Third  lumbrical.  Fifth  toe,  four  muscles — Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  Abduo 
[«'  miDimi  digiti,  and  'Hiird  plantar  interosseous,  and  Fourth  lumbrical.  Second  phalanges: 
Grfal  toe— Extensor  longus  hullucia,  Flexor  longus  hallucis.  Other  toes — Flexor  brevis  diptorum, 
DIM  slip  of  the  common  tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  and  brevis  digitorum.'  Third  pl^langes: 
Two  slips  from  the  common  tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  and  Extensor  brevis  digitorum,  and 

X  of  the  Aftb  toe.  which  reccivea  no  slip  from  Che  Exteosor  brevia  di^tomm. 


lie  Plexor  longus  digitor 
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Development  of  the  Foot  (Fig.  206). 

The  tarsal  bones  are  each  developed  from  a  single  centre,  excepting  the  os  calcis,  which  has  an 
epiphysis  for  its  posterior  extremity.  The  centres  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  order: 
OS  calcis,  at  the  sixth  month  of  fetal  life;  astragalus,  about  the  seventh  month;  cuboid,  at  the 
ninth  month;  external  cuneiform,  during  the  first  year;  internal  cuneiform,  in  the  third  year; 
middle  cuneiform  and  scaphoid,  in  the  fourth  year.  The  epiphysis  for  the  posterior  tuberosity 
of  the  OS  calcis  appears  at  the  tenth  year,  and  unites  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  soon  after  puberty. 
When  this  part  remains  as  a  separate  bone^  it  is  called  the  os  trigonum. 

The  metatarsal  bones  are  each  developed  from  two  centres — one  for  the  shaft  and  ofif  for  the 
digital  extremity  in  the  four  outer  metatarsal ;  one  fo?  the  shaft  and  one  for  the  base  in  the  metatar- 
sal bone  of  the  great  toe.*  Ossification  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft  about  the  ninth  week. 
and  extends  toward  either  extremity.  The  centre  in  the  proximal  end  of  the  first  metatarsal 
bone  appears  about  the  third  year,  the  centre  in  the  distal  end  of  the  other  bones  between  the  fifth 
and  eighth  years;  they  unite  with  the  shaft  between  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  years. 

The  phalanges  are  developed  from  (wo  centres  for  each  bone — one  for  the  shaft  and  one  for 
the  proximal  extremity.  The  centre  for  the  shaft  appears  about  the  tenth  week,  that  for  the 
epipnysis  between  the  fourth  and  tenth  years;  they  jom  the  shaft  about  the  eighteenth  year. 


Construction  of  the  Foot  as  a  Whole  (Figs.  207,  208). 

The  foot  is  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  hand,  but  modified  to 
form  a  firm  basis  of  support  for  the  rest  of  the  body  when  in  the  erect  position. 
It  is  more  solidly  constructed,  and  its  component  jmrts  are  less  movable  on  each 
other  than  in  the  hand.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  great  toe,  which  has 
to  assist  in  supporting  the  body,  and  is  therefore  constructed  with  greater  solidity ; 
it  lies  parallel  with  the  other  toes,  arid  has  a  very  limited  degree  of  mobility, 
whereas  the  thumb,  which  is  occupied  in  numerous  and  varied  movements,  is 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  ta  permit  of  great  mobility.  Its  metacarpal  bone 
is  directed  away  from  the  others,  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  second, 
and  it  enjoys  a  considerable  range  of  motion  at  its  articulation  with  the  carpus. 
The  foot  is  placed  at  right  ^^ngles  to  the  leg — ^a  position  which  is  almost  peculiar 
to  man,  and  has  relation  to  the  erect  position  which  he  maintains.  In  order  to 
allow  of  its  supporting  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  in  this  position  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  material,  it  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  This 
antero-posterior  or  longitudinal  arch  is  made  up  of  two  unequal  limbs.  The 
hinder  one,  which  is  made  up  of  the.p$  calcis  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  astragalus, 
is  about  half  the  length  of  ihe  anterior  limb,  and  measures  about  three  inches. 
The  anterior  limb  consists  of  the  rest  of  the  tarsal  and  the  metatarsal  bones,  and 
measures  about  seven  inches.  It 'may  be  said  to  a^nsist  of  two  parts,  an  inner 
segment  made  up  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  the  scaphoid,  the  three  cuneiform, 
and  the  three  inner  metatarsal  bones;  and  an  outer  segment  composed  of  the  os 
calcis,  the  cuboid,  and  the  two  outer  metatarsal  bones.  The  summit  of  the  arch 
is  at  the  superior  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus;  and  its  two  extremities — 
that  is  to  say,  the  two  piers  on  which  the  arch  rests  in  standing — are  the  tubercles 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  posteriorly,  and  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  anteriorly.  The  weakest  part  of  the  arch  is  the  joint  between  the  astrag- 
alus and  scaphoid;  and  here  it  is  more  liable  to  yield  in  those  who  are  over- 
weighted, and  in  those  in  whom  the  ligaments  which  complete  and  preserve  the 
arch  are  relaxed.  This  weak  point  in  the  arch  is  braced  on  its  concave  surface 
by  the  inferior  calcaneoscaphoid  ligament,  which  is  more  elastic  than  most  other 
ligaments,  and  thus  allows  the  arch  to  yield  from  jars  or  shocks  applied  to  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  foot  and  quickly  restores  it  to  its  pristine  condition.     This 

1  As  wiuB  noted  in  the  first  metacarpal  bone,  so  in  the  first  metatarsal,  there  is  often  to  be  observed  a  ten* 
dency  to  the  formation  of  a  second  epiphysis  in  the  distal  extremity. 
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ligament  is  supported  internally  by  blending  with  the  deltoid  ligament,  and  in- 
ferioHy  by  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus  muscle,  which  is  spread  out  into  a 
taD-shaped  insertion,  and  prevents  undue  tension  of  the  ligament  or  such  an  amount 
of  stretching  as  would  permanently  elongate  it. 

In  addition  to  this  longitudinal  arch  the  foot  presents  a  tnuurersa  aicb,  at  the 
anleribr  part  of  the  tarsus  and  hinder  part  of  the  metatarsus.  This,  however,  can 
srarrely  be  described  as  a  true  arch,  but  presents  more  the  character  of  a  half- 
dome.    The  inner  border  of  the  central  portion  of  the  longitudinal  arch  is  elevated 


Fid.  e07.— Skeleton  of  the  foot,  [ntemal  border.     (Poirier  uid  Cbupy.) 

froiii  the  ground,  and  from  this  point  the  bones  arch  over  to  the  outer  border, 
irhich  is  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and,  assisted  by  the  longitudinal  arch,  pro- 
duce a  sort  of  rounded  niche  on  the  inner  aide  of  the  foot,  which  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a  transverse  as  well  as  a  longitudinal  arch. 

The  line  of  the  foot,  from  the  point  of  the  heel  to  the  toes,  is  not  quite  straight, 
bul  is  directed  a  little  outward,  so  that  the  inner  border  is  a  little  convex  and  the 
ouler  border  concave.  This  disposition  of  the  bones  becomes  more  marked  when 
the  longitudinal  arch  of  the  foot  is  lost,  as  in  the  condition  known  under  the  name 
of  "flat-foot. " 


Sarftce  Form. — Od  the  ilorsum  of  the  foot  the  individual  bones  are  not  to  be  distinguisbod 
«iih  the  exception  of  the  head  of  the  astr^alua,  which  forms  a  rounded  projection  in  front  of 
[hf  lokle-joint  when  ihe  foot  is  torciblv  extended.  The  whole  surface  forms  a  smooth  convex 
outlioe,  the  summit  of  which  a  the  rid((e  formed  by  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  (he  scaphoid, 
ihe  middle  cuneiform,  and  (he  second  metatarsal  bones;  from  this  it  gradually  inclines  outward 
and  more  rapidly  inward.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcja 
Slid  (he  ridge  separating  the  inner  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone  may  be  felt  most  poa- 
lerioHy.  In  from  of  this,  and  below  the  internal  malleolus,  may  be  felt  the  projection  of  the 
sujleniaculum  tall.  Passing  forward  is  the  well-marked  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  aitu- 
aled  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  front  of  the  internal  malleolus.  Further  toward 
ihc  front,  the  ridge  formed  by  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  can  be  obscurelv  felt,  and 
Iram  this  the  shaft  of  the  bone  can  be  traced  to  the  expanded  head  articulating  with  the  base 
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of  ihe  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  Immedtatelv  benealh  the  base  of  thu  phalanx,  ihe  iotemal 
sesamoid  bone  is  to  be  felt.  Lastly,  the  expanaed  ends  of  the  bones  forming  ihe  last  joint  of 
the  great  toe  are  to  Ije  felt.  On  the  outer  aide  of  the  foot  the  most  posterior  bony  point  is  ihe 
external  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis,  with  the  ridge  separating  the  posterior  from  ihe  ouier  surface 
of  the  bone.  In  front  of  this  the  greater  pari  of  the  external  surface  of  the  os  calcis  is  subcu- 
taneous; on  it,  below  and  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus,  may  be  felt  the  peroneal  spine  when 
this  is  present.  Farther  forward,  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  forms  a  prominent  and 
well-defined  landmark,  and  in  front  of  this  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  with  its  expanded  head,  and 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  may  be  defined.  The  sole  of  (he  foot  is  almost  entirely  covered 
by  soft  parts,  so  that  but  few  bony  parts  are  to  be  made  out,  and  these  somewhat  obscurely. 
Tlie  hinder  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  heads  of  the  metalarsal  bones, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  is  concealed  by  the  sesamoid  bones,  mav  be  reco^ized. 

Applied  Jinfttomf . — Considering  the  injuries  to  which  the  foot  is  subjected,  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  seldom  the  tarsal  bones  are  frartured.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  thai  ihe  tarsus 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  bones,  articulated  by  a  considerable  extent  of  surface  and  joined 
together  by  very  strong  ligaments,  which  serve  to  mitigate  the  intensity  of  violence  applied  to  thi.s 
part  of  the  body.  When  fractuTe  does  occur,  these Imnes,  being  composed  for  the  most  pan 
of  a  soft  cancellous  structure,  covered  only  by  a  thin  shell  of  compact  tissue,  are  often  extensively 
comminuted,  especially  as  most  of  the  fiictures  are  produced  by  direct  violence.  As  the  bones 
have  only  a  very  scanty  amount  of  soft  parts  over  them,  fractures  are  very  often  compound,  and 
amputation  is  frequently  necessary. 


Fio.  210. — Line  at  Lirfrtmc'a  emputfltkin. 
tPoiriBr.) 

When  fracture  occurs  in  the  anterior  group  of  tarsal  bones,  it  is  almost  invariably  the  result 
of  direct  violence;  but  fractures  of  Ihe  posterior  group,  that  is,  of  the  calcaneum  and  attragalus, 
are  most  frequently  produced  by  falls  from  a  height  on  to  the  feet;  though  fracture  <rf  the  os 
ralcur  may  be  caused  by  direct  violence  or  by  muscular  action.  The  posterior  part  of  the  bone, 
that  is,  the  part  behind  ihe  articular  surfaces,  is  almo-st  always  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  though 
some  few  cases  of  fracture  of  the  susterUacutum  tali  and  of  vertical  fracture  between  the  two 
articulating  facets  have  been  recorded.  TTie  neck  of  the  astn^^lus,  being  the  weakest  part  of 
the  bone,  is  most  frequently  fractured,  though  fractures  may  occur  in  any  part  and  almost  in 
any  direction,  either  associated  or  not  with  fracture  of  other  bones. 

In  cases  of  club-foot,  especially  in  congenital  cases,  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  liecome  aliern) 
in  shape  and  size,  and  displaced  from  their  proper  positions.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
congenital  equinovarus,  in  which  the  astragalus,  particularly  about  the  head,  becomes  twisted  and 
atrophied,  and  a  similar  condition  may  be  present  in  the  other  bones,  more  especially  ihe 
scaphoid.  The  tarsal  bones  are  peculiarly  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  tuberculous  caries,  wnA  ihLs 
condition  may  arise  after  comparatively  trivial  injuries.  There  are  several  reasons  to  account 
for  this.  They  are  composed  of  a  delicate  cancellated  structure,  surrounded  by  intricate  synovial 
membranes.  They  are  situated  at  ihe  farthest  point  from  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation 
and  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature;  and,  moreover,  on  iheir  dorsal  surface  are  thinly 
clad  with  soft  parts  which  have  but  a  scanty  blood-supply.  And  finally,  after  slight  injuries, 
they  are  not  maintained  in  a  condition  of  rest  to  the  same  extent  as  structures  suffering  from 


lilar  injuries  in  some  other  parts  of  the  bodv.     Carus  of  the  calcaneus  or  astragalus  may 

aain  limited  to  the  one  bone  for  a  long  period,  but  when  one  of  the  other  bones  is  affected, 

the  remainder  frequently  become  involved,  in  consequence  of  the  disease  spreading  through 


the  large  and  complicated  synovial  membrane  which  is  more  or  less  common  to  these  bones. 
AmpultUvm  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  foot  is  frequently  required  either  for  injury  or  di.se«se. 
The  principal  amputations  are  as  follows;  (1)  Sifme's  amputalton  at  the  ankle-ioini  by  a  heel- 
flap,  with  the  removal  of  the  malleoli  and  a  ihin  slice  from  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  (2)  Roux's 
amputation  at  the  ankle-joint  by  a  large  internal  flap.    (3)  Pirogoff's  amputation :  removal  of  the 
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whole  of  the  tarsal  bones,  except  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis.  A  thin  slice  is  sawed  from 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  including  tne  two  malleoli.  The  sawed  surface  of  the  os  calcis  is  then  turned 
up  and  united  to  the  similar  surface  of  the  tibia.  (4)  Subastragalaid  amputation:  removal  of  the 
foot  below  the  astragalus  through  the  joint  between  it  and  the  os  calcis.  This  operation  has  been 
modified  by  Hancock,  who  leaves  the  posterior  third  of  the  os  calcis  and  turns  it  up  against  the 
denuded  surface  of  the  astragalus.  This  latter  operation  is  of  doubtful  utility  and  is  rarely 
performed.  (5)  Ckopart's  or  mediotarsal:  removal  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  with  all  the 
tarsal  bones  except  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus;  disarticulation  being  effected  through  the  astrag- 
aloscaphoid  and  calcaneocuboid  joints.  (6)  Lisfranc*s  amputation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot 
through  the  tarsometatarsal  joints.  This  was  modified  by  Hey,  who  disarticulated  through 
the  joints  of  the  four  outer  metatarsal  bones  with  the  tarsus,  and  sawed  off  the  projecting  internal 
cuneiform;  and  by  Skey,  who  sawed  off  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  and  disarticulated 
the  others. 

The  bones  of  the  tarsus  occasionally  require  removal  individually.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  for  disease  limited  to  the  one  bone,  or  again  the  astragalus 
may  require  excision  in  cases  of  subastragaloid  dislocation.  In  cases  of  inveterate  talipes  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  and  greater  process  of  the  os  calcis  is  often  removed,  sometimes  the  scaphoid 
is  also  taken  out.  Finally,  Mikulicz  and  Watson  have  devised  operations  for  the  removal  of 
more  extensive  portions  of  the  tarsus.  Mikulicz's  operation  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
OS  calcis  and  astragalus,  along  with  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  also  of  the 
scaphoid  and  cuboid.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  tarsus  is  then  brought  into  contact  with 
the  sawed  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  fixed  there.  The  result  is  a  position  of  the  short- 
ened foot  resembling  talipes  equinus.  Watson's  operation  is  adapted  to  those  cases  where  the 
disease  is  confined  to  the  anterior  tarsal  bones.  By  two  lateral  mcisions  he  saws  through  the 
bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones  in  front  and  opens  up  the  joints  between  the  scaphoid  and  astrag- 
alus, and  the  cuboid  and  os  calcis,  and  removes  the  intervening  bones. 

Fractures  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and  phalanges  are  nearly  always  due  to  direct  violence,  and 
in  many  cases  the  injury  is  the  result  of  severe  crushing  accidents,  necessitating  amputation. 
The  metatarsal  bones,  and  especially  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  are  frequently  dis- 
eased, either  in  tuberculous  subjects  or  in  per/orating  ulcer  of  the  foot. 


Sesamoid  Bones  (Ossa  Sesamoidea)  (Figs.  211,  212). 

These  are  small  rounded  masses,  cartilaginous  in  early  life,  osseous  in  the  adult, 
which  are  developed  in  those  tendons  which  exert  a  great  amount  of  pressure  upon 


Fio.  211.  — Sesamoid  bones  of  the  hand. 

and  CharpyJ 


(Poiricr 
17 


Fig.  212. — Sesamoid  bones  of  the  foot. 
(Poirier  and  Charpy.) 
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the  parts  over  which  they  glide.  It  is  said  that  they  are  more  commonly  found  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  in  persons  of  an  active  muscular  habit  than  in 
those  who  are  weak  and  debilitated.  They  are  invested  throughout  their  whole 
surface  by  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  tendon  in  which  they  are  found,  excepting  upon 
that  side  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  part  over  which  they  play,  where  they 
present  a  free  articular  facet.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — those 
which  glide  over  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  joints,  and  those  which  play  over 
the  cartilaginous  facets  found  on  the  surfaces  of  certain  bones. 

The  sesamoid  bones  of  the  joints  in  the  upper  extremity  are  two  on  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint  in  the  thumb,  developed  in  the  tendons 
of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis;  one  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  interphalangeal 
joint  of  the  thumb;  occasionally  one  or  two  opposite  the  metacarpophalangeal 
articulations  of  the  fore  and  little  fingers;  and,  still  more  rarely,  one  opposite  the 
same  joints  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers.  In  the  lower  extremity,  the  patella, 
which  is  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor;  two  small  sesamoid 
bones,  found  in  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  brevis  hallucis,  opposite  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joint  of  the  great  toe;  one  sometimes  over  the  interphalangeal  joint 
of  the  great  toe;  and  occasionally  one  in  the  metatarsophalangeal  joint  of  the 
second  toe,  the  little  toe,  and,  still  more  rarely,  the  third  and  fourth  toes. 

Those  found  in  the  tendons  which  glide  over  certain  bones  occupy  the  following 
situations:  One  sometimes  found  in  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  brachii,  opposite  the 
tuberosity  of  the  radius;  one  in  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus,  where  it  glides 
through  the  groove  in  the  cuboid  bone;  one  appears  late  in  life  in  the  tendon  of 
the  Tibialis  anticus,  opposite  the  smooth  facet  of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone-, 
one  is  found  in  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  opposite  the  inner  side  of  the 
head  of  the  astragalus;  one  in  the  outer  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  behind  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  femur;  and  one  in  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Psoas  and 
Iliacus,  where  it  glides  over  the  os  pubis.  Sesamoid  bones  are  found  occasionally 
in  the  tendon  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  as  it  passes  over  the  great  trochanter,  and 
in  the  tendons  which  wind  around  the  inner  and  outer  malleolL 
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THE  various  bones  of  which  the  skeleton  consists  are  connected  at  diflFerent 
parts  of  their  surfaces,  and  such  connections  are  designated  by  the 
name  of  joints,  or  articalatioius.  Certain  joints  are  immovable,  as  those  between 
the  cranial  bones  (with  the  exception  of  the  mandible).  In  an  immovable  joint 
the  adjacent  margins  of  the  bones  are  applied  in  close  contact,  a  thin  layer  of 
fibrous  membrane,  the  sutural  ligament,  or,  as  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  in  certain 
situations,  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  being  interposed.  Where  slight  movement  is 
required,  combined  with  great  strength,  the  osseous  surfaces  are  united  by  tough 
and  elastic  fibrocartilages,  as  in  the  joints  between  the  vertebral  bodies  and 
in  the  interpubic  articulation;  but  in  the  movable  joints  the  bones  forming  the 
articulation  are  generally  expanded  for  greater  convenience  of  mutual  connection, 
covered  by  hyaline  cartilage,  held  together  by  strong  bands  or  capsules  of  fibrous 
tissue  called  ligaments,  and  partially  lined  by  a  membrane,  the  synovial  membrane, 
which  transudes  a  fluid  to  lubricate  the  various  parts  of  which  the  joint  is  formed; 
so  that  the  structures  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  joint  are  bone,  hyaline 
(^rtilage,  fibrocartilage,  ligament,  and  synovial  membrane 

Bone. — Bone  constitutes  the  fundamental  element  of  all  the  joints.  In  the 
long  bones  the  extremities  are  the  parts  which  form  the  articulations;  they  are 
generally  somewhat  enlarged,  and  consist  of  spongy,  cancellous  tissue,  with  a  thin 
coating  of  compact  substance.  The  layer  of  compact  bone  which  forms  the 
articular  surface,  and  to  which  the  cartilage  is  attached,  is  called  the  articular 
lamella.  It  is  of  a  white  color,  extremely  dense,  and  varies  in  thickness.  Its 
structure  differs  from  ordinary  bone  tissue  in  this  respect,  that  it  contains  no 
Haversian  canals,  and  its  lacunse  are  much  larger  than  in  ordinary  bone  and 
have  no  canaliculi.  The  vessels  of  the  cancellous  tissue,  as  they  approach  the 
articular  lamella,  turn  back  in  loops,  and  do  not  perforate  it;  this  layer  is  conse- 
quently more  dense  and  firmer  than  ordinary  bone,  and  is  evidently  designed  to 
form  a  firm  and  unyielding  support  for  the  articular  cartilage.  In  the  flat  bones 
the  articulations  usually  take  place  at  the  edges,  and,  in  the  short  bones,  at  various 
parts  of  their  surface. 

Cartilage. — ^There  are  three  varieties  of  cartilage — A,  hyaline;  B,  fibrocartilage; 
and  C,  yellow  elastic  cartilage;  of  these,  but  two,  hyaline  and  fibrocartilage  are 
utilized  in  the  structure  of  a  joint. 

In  general,  cartilage  consists  of  a  genetic  investing  membrane,  the  perichondriimi,  surrounding 
the  cartilage  substance  proper.  The  latter  consists  of  the  cellular  elements,  or  chondroblasts, 
and  the  intercellular  substance,  or  matrix. 

The  perichondrium  is  composed  chiefly  of  white  fibrous  connective  tissue  with  a  few  added 
\-e}low  elastic  fibres  and  cellular  elements.  The  outer  part  contains  few  cells,  and  is  called  the 
fihrous  layer.  The  inner  part,  or  genetic  layer,  contains  the  bloodvessels,  and  is  rich  in  flat- 
tened, elongated,  or  spindle-shaped  cells,  the  chondroblasts. 

The  chondroblasts  vary  in  shape;  those  immediately  beneath  the  perichondrium  are  flat 
and  elongated,  while  those  farther  in  become  larger  and  oval  in  form.  Each  cell  contains  a 
prominent  nucleus  embedded  in  a  clear  protoplasm  that  may  contain  one  or  more  vacuoles. 
Each  cell  is  sharply  outlined,  and  lies  in  a  space  called  the  lacuna,  but  two  or  more  cells  may  be 
seen  to  occupy  the  same  lacuna.  The  matrix  immediately  surrounding  the  lacuna  is  somewhat 
differentiated  from  the  remaining  matrix,  and  is  called  the  capsule  of  the  lacuna. 

(259) 
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The  matrix  varies  in  the  different  vnrieties  of  cartilage.  In  hyaline  cartilage  it  is  bluish 
or  pearly  in  appearance,  and  under  low  magniScation  is  apparently  homogeneous;  in  the  fibro- 
cartilage  (he  matrix  consists  mainly  of  white  fibrous  tissue  arranged  in  bundles  of  varying  size 
with  islands  of  hyaline  matrix  and  cartilage  cells  at  intervals;  the  matrix  of  elastic  cartilage 
is  mainly  yellow  elastic  tissue  with  islands  of  hyaline  matrix  and  cartilage  cells. 

A.  Hyftliiis  cartilage  is  surroimded  by  its  perichondrium,  internal  to  which  Is  founti  the 
apparently  homogeneous  or  slightly  granular  matrix.  If  the  latter  be  examined  by  polarized 
light  or  be  first  treated  with  potassium  hydrate,  the  fundamental  fibrillte  are  discernible.  Ilie 
Rbrils  form  a  meshwork  that  contains  the  hyaline  substance  and  cells. 

In  joints  the  hyaline  cartilage  is  found  as  a  thin  layer  covering  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  bones  concerned,  and  is  here  called  articular  cartilage.  In  this  form  the  peripheral  cells 
are  parallel  lo  the  surface;  deeper  in  toward  the  bone  the  cells  become  arranged  in  rows  at 
right  angles  lo  the  surface.  The  latter  condition  may  account  for  the  vertical  splitting  of  articular 
cartilage  that  occurs  in  certain  diseases. 

Hyaline  cartilage  is  also  found  in  the  coBtal,  tracheal,  bronchial,  and  most  of  the  laiyngeaJ 
cartjlageB.  It  tends  to  calcify  and  even  ossify  in  old  age,  and  upon  boiling  yields  a  substance 
called  ehondrin. 

The  hyaline  cariilage  that  covers  the  joint  surfaces  of  the  bones,  by  its  elasticity  enables  it 
to  break  the  force  of  any  concussion,  while  its  smoothness  affords  ease  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment. It  varies  in  thickness  according  to  the  shape  of  the  articular  surface  on  which  it  lies; 
where  this  is  convex  the  cartilage  is  thickest  at  the  centre,  where  the  greatest  pressure  is  received ; 
the  reverse  is  the  case  on  the  concai'e  articular  surfaces. 


Kin.  213.— Sections  of  csiijluie.  A.  Byaline  cartitue,  a.  Fibrous  layer  of  perichondrTUm,  b.  Oanetic 
layer  of  perichondrium,  t.  Voungrst  chondroblasts.  d.  Older  ehondroblaslB.  e.  Capsule,  f.  cells,  n.  Lacuna. 
B.  FJsi^tic  cartilage.     C.  Woilfl  ebrocarUloge.     (Radaach.) 

B.  Fibrocutilage  is  surrounded  by  a  perichondrium;  iLs  matrix  differs  from  that  of  the 
hyaline  variety  in  consisting  chiefly  uf  white  fibrous  tissue  arranged  in  bundles  with  little  islands 
of  hyaline  substance  and  cells  scattered  here  and  there.  It  is  found  in  the  intra-articular  car- 
tilages, dee[iening  joint  cavities,  and  in  the  intervertebral  disks.  It  Ls  arranged  in  three 
groups— (1)  intra-arlieular,  (2)  connecting,  and  (3)  circumferential. 

I.  The  articnlar  flbrocartilages,  or  articular  disks  (menisci  articularoi),  are  flattened,  fibro- 
cartilaginous niaies,  of  a  round,  oval,  triangular,  or  sickle-like  form,  interposed  between  the 
articular  cartilages  of  certain  joints.  They  are  Free  on  both  surfaces,  ihmner  toward  their 
centre  than  at  their  circumference,  and  held  in  position  by  the  attaehmeni  of  their  margins 
and  extremities  to  the  surrounding  ligaments.  The  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  is  prolonged 
over  them  a  short  distance  from  their  attached  margins.  They  are  found  in  the  temporo- 
mandibular, sternoclavicular,  acromioclavicular,  wrist-  and  knee-joints.    These  cartilages  are 
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usually  found  in  those  joints  which  are  most  exposed  to  violent  concussion  and  subject  to  fre- 
quent movements.  Their  iLse  is  to  maintain  the  apposition  of  the  opposed  surfaces  in  their 
various  motions;  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  articular  surfaces  and  give  ease  to  the  gliding 
movement;  to  moderate  the  effects  of  great  pressure  and  deaden  the  intensity  of  the  shocks  to 
which  the  parts  may  be  subjected.  Humphry  has  pointed  out  that  these  intra-articular  fibro- 
cartilages  serve  an  important  purpose  in  increasing  the  variety. of  movements  in  a  joint.  Thus, 
in  the  knee-joint  there  are  two  kinds  of  motion — viz.,  angular  movement  and  rotation — although 
it  \s  a  hinge- joint,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  only  one  variety  of  motion  is  permitted;  the  former 
movement  takes  place  between  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  the  articular  cartilages,  the 
latter  between  the  cartilages  and  the  head  of  the  tibia.  So,  also,  in  the  temporomandibular 
joint,  the  upward  and  dow^nward  movement  of  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth  takes  place 
between  the  fibrocartilage  and  the  mandible,  the  grinding  movement  between  the  glenoid  cavity 
and  the  fibrocartilage,  the  latter  moving  with  the  mandible. 

Intra-articular  cartilages  may  divide  the  joint  into  two  distinct  cavities,  as  in  the  temporo- 
manilibular  articulation.  The  periphery  of  an  articular  cartilage  is  attached  particularly  to 
the  capsule,  and  may  also  be  attached  to  the  nonarticular  portion  of  the  bone.  The  semilunar 
cartilages  of  the  knee  resemble  tendon  more  than  they  do  cartilage.  The  fibres  are  arranged 
in  dense,  more  or  less  parallel  bundles,  separated  by  small,  scattered  hyaline  cells,  and  the  disks 
are  attached  to  the  bone  by  thin  layers  of  hyaline  cartilage. 

2.  The  ooimectiiig  fibrocartflages  are  interposed  between  the  bony  surfaces  of  those  joints 
which  admit  of  only  slight  mobility,  as  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  between  the 
pubic  bones.  They  form  disks  which  adhere  closely  to  both  of  the  opposed  surfaces,  and  are 
composed  of  concentric  rings  of  fibrous  tissue,  with  cartilaginous  laminae  interposed,  the  former 
tissue  predominating  towai^  the  circumference,  the  latter  toward  the  centre. 

3.  The  dreomferential  fibrocartOAfi^B  consist  of  a  rim  of  fibrocartilage,  which  surrounds  the 
margin  of  some  of  the  articular  cavities,  as  the  cotyloid  cavity  of  the  hip  and  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  shoulder;  they  serve  to  deepen  the  articular  surface,  and  to  protect  its  edges. 

Elastic  caitilagei  although  not  utilized  in  joints,  may  be  considered  here.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  perichondrium,  and  its  matrix  differs  from  the  preceding  varieties  in  being  composed 
chiefly  of  yellow  elastic  tissue.  It  is  found  in  the  pinna  of  the  ear,  Eustachian  tube,  epiglottis, 
and  small  cartilages  of  the  larynx.     It  does  not  ossify  or  calcify. 

Cartilage,  in  the  adult,  is  an  avascular  tissue,  and  althougn  vessels  at  times  are  seen  in  the 
costal  cartilages,  they  do  not  nourish  it,  as  no  branches  are  given  off.  Nerves  are  like^'ise 
ah>ent. 

Ligaments  consist  of  bands  of  various  forms,  serving  to  connect  the  articular 
extremities  of  bones,  and  are  composed  mainly  of  coarse  bundles  of  very 
dense,  white,  fibrous  tissue  placed  parallel  with,  or  closely  interlaced  with,  one 
another,  and  presenting  a  white,  shining,  silvery  aspect.  A  ligament  is  pliant 
and  flexible,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  movement,  but  it  is 
strong,  tough,  and  inextensile,  so  as  not  readily  to  yield  under  the  most  severely 
applied  force;  it  is  consequently  well  adapted  to  serve,  as  the  connecting  medium 
between  the  bones.  Some  ligaments  consist  entirely  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  as 
the  ligamenta  subflava,  which  connect  together  the  adjacent  arches  of  the  verte- 
brae in  man,  and  the  ligamentum  nuchae  in  the  lower  animals  are  composed  of 
yellow  elastic  tissue.  In  these  cases  it  will  be  observed  that  the  elasticity  of  the 
ligament  is  intended  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  muscular  power. 

Sjmovial  membrane  is  a  thin,  delicate,  serous  membrane,  arranged  in  its 
simplest  form  like  a  short,  wide  tube,  attached  by  its  open  ends  to  the  margins 
of  the  articular  cartilages  and  covering  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  various  ligaments 
which  connect  the  articulating  surfaces,  so  that,  along  with  cartilages,  it  completely 
encloses  the  joint-cavity.  Its  transudate  is  thick,  viscid,  and  glairy,  like  the 
white  of  an  egg,  hence  it  is  termed  synovia.  It  is  composed  of  a  single  layer  of 
endothelial  cells  resting  upon  a  thin  layer  of  fibroelastic  (subendothelial)  tissue. 
The  synovial  membranes  found  in  the  body  admit  of  subdivision  into  three  kinds — 
articular,  bursal,  and  vaginal. 

Articillar  synovial  membrane  is  found  in  ever}'  freely  movable  joint.  It  lines  the  capsule 
of  the  joint  and  is  reflected  upon  the  nonarticular  intracapsular  portion  of  the  bones  which 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  joint.     In  the  fetus  this  membrane  is  said,  by  Toynbee,  to 
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be  continued  over  the  surface  of  the  cartilages;  but  in  the  adult  it  merely  encroaches  for  a  short 
distance  upon  the  margins  of  the  cartilages,  to  which  it  is  firmlv  attached;  it  then  invests  ibr 
inner  surface  of  the  capsular  or  olher  ligaments  enclosing  the  joint,  and  is  reflected  over  the 
surface  of  any  tendons  pas^ng  through  its  cavity,  as  the  tendons  of  the  Popjiteus  in  the  knee 
and  the  tendon  of  (he  Biceps  in  the  shoulder.  In  some  of  the  joints  the  synovial  membrane 
is  thrown  into  folds,  which  pass  across  the  cavity.  They  are  called  Bynorial  Uguiumtt, 
apd  are  especially  distinct  in  the  knee.  These  folds,  when  large,  frequently  contain  con- 
siderable quantities  of  fat,  which  acts  as  a  cushion  between  the  two  articular  surfaces  and 
serves  a  valuable  purpose  in  filling  up  gaps.  In  some  joints  there  are  flattened  folds,  sub- 
divided at  their  margins  into  fringe-like  processes  (sjrnOTial  vaii),  the  vessels  of  which  have 
a  convoluted  arrangement.  These  latter  generally  project  from  the  synovial  membrane  near 
the  margin  of  the  cartilage  and  lie  flat  upon  its  surface.  They  consist  of  Gbroelastic  iLssue 
covered  with  endothelium,  and  contain  fat-celb  in  variable  quantities,  and,  more  rarely,  isolated 
carlilage-cells.  Under  certain  diseased  conditions  similar  processes  are  found  covering  ihp 
entire  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane,  forming  a  mass  of  pedunculated  fibrofatty  growths 
which  project  into  the  joint.  Similar  structures  are  also  found  in  some  of  the  bursal  and  vapnal 
synovial  membranes. 

T^e  bOTsal  synovial  mambnUM  are  sacs  interposed  between  surfaces  which  move  upon  rnch 
other,  producing  friction,  aa  in  the  gliding  of  a  tendon  or  of  the  integument  over  projecting  tionv 
surfaces.  There  are  two  groups  of  synovial  bursce  designated  according  to  sitilation:  (1)  Snb- 
eat»iiO(nutyiMvialbjmai(b)iTiaemucoeaegubeulaneae)  (Pig.  214)  are  those  si lua led  between  the 
int^ument  and  a  prominent  process  of  bone.  Subcutaneous  burse  are  found  between  the 
integiuneot  and  the  front  of  the  patella,  over  the  olecranon,  the  malleoli,  and  other  prominent 
parts.  (2)  BmbtvaimmuBjaoy^hMnK  (buriae  mucotof  iublendineae)  (Fig.  214}  are  those  situ- 
ated between  tendons  or  muscles  and  the  bonv  or  cartilaginous  surfaces  over  which  the  tendons 
or  muscles  glide.     For  example,  a  btursa  is  placed  between  the  Glutei  muscles  and  the  surface 
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FiQ.  214.— Scheme  of  a  serous  bum.     (Pwrior  and  Chirpy.) 

of  the  great  trochanter.  Subtendinous  bursware  found  oftenaboutjointsand  not  unusually  com- 
municate directly  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint  by  means  of  an  opening  in  the  joint  capsule,  the 
ivial  membrane  of  the  joint  being  continuous  with  the  synovial  membrane  of  tne  bursa. 
instance,  the  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles  and  (he  capsular 
ligament  of  the  hip  communicates  with  the  hip-joint;  and  the  bursa  between  the  under  surface 
of  the  Subscapulai^s  muscle  and  the  neck  of  the  scapula  communicates  with  the  shoulder- jo  int. 
Bursie  consist  of  a  thin  wall  of  connective  tissue,  lined  hv  endothelial  cells,  and  contain  a  viscid 
fluid. 

The  TSffiiuJ  synovial  membruw  (Figs.  257  and  365),  which  is  the  synovial  Bbeatli  or  the 
thecal  vyjMViti  bursa  (vamva  munxta  trkdinis),  serves  to  facilitate  the  gliding  of  a  tendon  in  the 
osseofibrous  canal  through  which  it  passes.  The  membrane  is  here  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  sheath,  one  layer  of  which  adheres  to  the  wall  of  the  canal,  and  the  other  is  reflected  upon  the 
surface  of  the  contained  tendon,  the  space  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  membrane  containing 
synovia.  These  sheaths  are  chiefly  found  surrounding  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  and  Exten.sor 
muscles  of  the  fingers  and  toes  as  thev  pass  through  the  osseofibrous  canals  iii  the  hand  or  fool. 
A  vaginal  sheath  covers  the  long  heati  of  the  Diceps  brachii  muscle  from  its  origin  to  the  surgical 
neck  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  247). 

Subjacent  to  Ihe  synovial  membrane  of  certain  joints  are  found  pads  of  adipose  tissue,  the 
synovial  pads.  These  serve  to  All  up  large  sjiaces,  and  by  adi^ting  themselves  to  changes  of 
position  maintain  the  form  of  (be  joint  during  n 
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The  utieal&tioiu  are  divided  into  three  classes — syiurthrtwifl,  or  immovable; 
amphiuUiroBis,  or  mixed;  and  diaithiosu,  or  movable  joints. 

Synarthrosifl  (Immovable  Articulation) . — Synarthrosis  includes  all  those  artic- 
ulations in  which  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  in  almost  direct  contact,  being 
fastened  together  by  an  intervening  mass  of  connective  tissue,  and  in  which  there 


Pro.  215. — Sertion  acrosa  the  aagittal  suture.  Fto.  216.— Section  through  the 


is  no  joint  cavity  and  no  appreciable  motion.  Examples  of  synarthrosis  are  the 
joints  between  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  of  the  face,  excepting  those  of  the 
mandible.  The  varieties  of  synarthrosis  are  four  in  number — sutura,  schindylesis, 
pomphosis,  and  synchondrosis. 


Ligamei 
IntrrverMral  di*k 
of  JibrocarlSage 


Flfl.  217, — Diagrammatic  section  of  aaymphysia. 

The  Bntnra  is  that  form  of  articulation  met  with  only  in  the  skull,  where  the 
ninliguous  margins  of  flat  bones  are  apparently  but  not  really  in  immediate 
c-ontact,  a  thin  layer  of  flbrous  tissue,  sntonl  membrane,  being  interposed.  This 
membrane  is  continuous  externally  with  the  pericranium  and  internally  with  the 


cartitagt 
membrane 


Fio.  318.— Diacnnunatic  section  of  e  diarthrodiaJ  Fio.  21B.— Diagranimatic  h 


dura.  In  some  of  the  sutures  the  sutural  membrane  gradually  disappears  as 
age  advances  and  the  two  bones  form  an  osseous  fusion.  Where  the  articulating 
surfaces  are  connected  by  a  series  of  processes  and   indentations  interlocked, 
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it  is  termed  a  troe  suture,  or  sutura  vera,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties — sutnra 
dentata,  serrata,  and  limbosa.  The  sutura  dentata  is  so  called  from  the  tooth-like 
form  of  the  projecting  articular  processes,  as  in  the  suture  between  the  parietal 
bones.  In  the  sutura  serrata  the  edges  of  the  two  bones  forming  the  articulation 
are  serrated  like  the  teeth  of  a  fine  saw,  as  between  the  two  portions  of  the  frontal 
bone.  In  the  sutura  limbosa  besides  the  dentated  processes,  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  bevelling  of  the  articular  surfaces,  so  that  the  bones  overlap  each  other, 
as  in  the  suture  between  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones.  When  the  articulation 
is  formed  by  roughened  surfaces  placed  in  apposition  with  one  another,  it  is 
termed  the  false  suture-,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds — the  sutura  squamosa,  formed 
by  the  overlapping  of  two  contiguous  bones  by  broad  bevelled  margins,  as  in  the 
squamoparietal  (squamous)  suture;  and  the  sutura  harmonia,  where  there  is  simple 
apposition  of  two  contiguous,  rough,  bony  surfaces,  as  in  the  articulation  between 
the  two  maxillse  or  of  the  horizontal  plates  of  the  palate  bones. 

Schindylesis  is  that  form  of  articulation  in  which  a  thin  plate  of  bone  is 
received  into  a  cleft  or  fissure  formed  by  the  separation  of  two  laminae  in  another 
bone,  as  in  the  articulation  of  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  and  perpendicular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  with  the  vomer,  or  in  the  reception  of  the  latter  in  the  fissure 
between  the  maxillae  and  palate  bones. 

A  gomphosis  is  an  articulation  formed  by  the  insertion  of  a  conical  process 
into  a  socket,  as  a  nail  is  driven  into  a  board;  this  is  not  illustrated  by  any  articu- 
lation between  bones,  properly  so  called,  but  is  seen  in  the  articulation  of  the  teeth 
with  the  alveoli  of  the  maxillae  and  mandible. 

A  s3mchondrosis  is  a  joint  in  which  the  connecting  medium  is  hyaline  cartilage. 
This  is  a  temporary  form  of  joint,  because  the  hyaline  cartilage  becomes  con- 
verted into  bone  before  adult  life.  Such  joints  are  found  between  the  epiphyses 
and  shafts  of  long  bones,  between  the  occipital  and  the  sphenoid  at,  and  for  some 
years  after,  birth,  and  between  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  and  the 
jugular  process  of  the  occipital. 

Amphiarthrosis  (Mixed  Articulation). — In  the  amphiarthrosis  there  is  only 
a  slight  amount  of  motion.  Two  varieties  of  this  form  of  joint  are  recognized: 
A  symphysis  is  that  joint  in  which  the  contiguous  osseous  surfaces  are  connected 
by  a  broad  flattened  disk  of  fibrocartilage  which  is  attached  to  both  bases  as 
in  the  articulation  between  the  bodies  of  two  vertebrae  and  between  the  two  pubic 
bones.  A  partial  joint  cavity  and  an  incomplete  synovial  membrane  may  be 
found  in  such  joints. 

A  syndesmosis  is  an  amphiarthrodial  joint  in  which  the  bony  surfaces  are 
joined  by  an  interosseous  ligament,  as  in  the  inferior  tibiofibular  articulation. 

Diarthrosis  (Movable  Articulation)  .—This  form  of  articulation  includes  the 
greater  number  of  the  joints  in  the  body,  mobility  being  their  distinguishing 
character.  They  are  formed  by  the  approximation'  of  two  contiguous  bony 
surfaces  covered  with  cartilage,  connected  by  ligaments  and  lined  with  synovial 
membrane.  The  varieties  of  joints  in  this  class  have  been  determined  by  the 
kind  of  motion  permitted  in  each.  There  are  two  varieties  in  which  the  move- 
ment is  uniaxial;  that  is  to  say,  all  movements  take  place  around  one  axis.  In 
one  form,  the  ginglymus,  or  hinge-joint,  this  axis  is,  practically  speaking,  trans- 
verse; in  the  other,  the  trochoid,  or  pivot-joint,  it  is  longitudinal.  There  are  two 
varieties  where  the  movement  is  biaxial  or  around  two  horizontal  axes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  or  at  any  intervening  axis  between  the  two.  These  are  the 
condyloid  joint  and  the  saddle-joint.  There  is  one  form  of  joint  where  the  move- 
ment is  polyazial,  the  enarthrosis,  or  ball-and-socket  joint.  And  finally  there  are 
the  arthrodia,  or  gliding  joints.  In  a  diarthrosis  there  is  always  a  joint  cavity 
lined  with  synovial  membrane — the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  covered 
with  hyaline  cartilage,  and  the  bones  are  held  in  contact  by  ligaments. 
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The  ginglsrmas,  or  hinge-joint,  is  that  form  of  joint  in  which  the  articular  surfaces 
are  moulded  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  motion  only  in  one  plane, 
forward  and  backward;  the  extent  of  motion  at  the  same  time  being  considerable. 
The  direction  which  the  distal  bone  takes  in  this  motion  is  never  in  the  same 
plane  as  that  of  the  axis  of  the  proximal  bone,  and  there  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  alteration  from  the  straight  line  during  flexion.  The  articular  surfaces  are 
connected  together  by  strong  lateral  ligaments,  which  form  their  chief  bond  of 
union.  The  most  perfect  forms  of  ginglymus  are  the  interphalangeal  joints, 
and  the  joint  between  the  humerus  and  the  ulna;  the  knee  and  ankle-joints  are 
less  perfect,  as  they  allow  a  slight  degree  of  rotation  or  lateral  movement  in  certain 
positions  of  the  limb. 

A  trochoid,  or  pivot-joint  or  rotaiy  joint,  is  one  in  which  the  movement  is 
limited  to  rotation;  the  joint  is  formed  by  a  pivot-like  process  turning  within 
a  ring,  or  the  ring  on  the  pivot,  the  ring  being  formed  partly  of  bone,  partly  of 
ligament.  In  the  superior  radioulnar  articulation  the  ring  is  formed  partly  by 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  by  the  orbicular 
ligament;  here  the  head  of  the  radius  rotates  within  the  ring.  In  the  articulation 
of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  with  the  atlas  the  ring  is  formed  in  front  by 
the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas;  behind,  by  the  transverse  ligament;  here  the  ring 
rotates  around  the  odontoid  process. 

Oondyloid  or  biaxial  articulation  is  that  form  of  joint  in  which  an  ovoid  artic- 
ular head,  or  condyle,  is  received  into  an  elliptical  cavity  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  permit  of  flexion  and  extension,  adduction  and  abduction  and  circumduction, 
but  no  axial  rotation.  The  articular  surfaces  are  connected  together  by  anterior, 
posterior,  and  lateral  ligaments.  An  example  of  this  form  of  joint  is  found  in 
the  wrist. 

Articulation  by  reciprocal  reception,  or  saddle-joint,  is  that  variety  in  which  the 
articular  surfaces  are  concavo-convex;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  inversely  convex 
in  one  direction  and  concave  in  the  other.  The  movements  are  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  form;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  flexion,  extension,  adduction,  abduction, 
and  circumduction,  but  no  axial  rotation.  The  articular  surfaces  are  connected 
by  a  capsular  ligament.  The  best  example  of  this  form  of  joint  is  the  carpo- 
metacarpal joint  of  the  thumb. 

An  enarthrosiB,  or  ball-and-socket  joint,  is  that  form  of  joint  in  which  the  distal 
bone  is  capable  of  motion  around  an  indefinite  number  of  axes  which  have  one 
common  centre.  It  is  formed  by  the  reception  of  a  globular  head  into  a  deep 
cup-like  cavity,  the  parts  being  kept  in  apposition  by  a  capsular  ligament  strength- 
ened by  accessory  ligamentous  bands.  Examples  of  this  form  of  articulation  are 
found  in  the  hip-  and  shoulder-joints. 

Arthrodia. — ^Arthrodia  is  that  form  of  joint  which  admits  of  a  gliding  move- 
ment; it  is  formed  by  the  approximation  of  plane  surfaces  or  of  one  slightly  con- 
cave to  one  slightly  convex,  the  amount  of  motion  between  them  being  limited 
by  the  ligaments,  or  osseous  processes,  surrounding  the  articulation;  as  in  the 
articular  processes  of  the  vertebrse,  the  carpal  joints,  except  that  of  the  os  magnum 
with  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones,  and  the  tarsal  joints  with  the  exception 
of  the  joint  between  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid. 

Below,  in  tabular  form,  are  the  names,  distinctive  characters,  and  examples 
of  the  different  kinds  of  articulations. 
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Synarthrosis,  or  Im- 
movable Joint.  Sur- 
faces separated  by 
fibrous  membrane  or 
by  a  line  of  cartilage, 
without  any  interven- 
ing synovial  cavity, 
and  immovably  con- 
nected with  each 
other. 

As  in  joints  of  cran- 
ium and  face  (except 
mandible). 


Sutura,    Articu- 
lation by  processes 
and     indentations  '^ 
interlocked. 


Sutura  vera  (true) 
articulate  by  indent-- 
ed  borders. 


Sutura  notha 
(false),  articulate  by 
rough  surfaces. 


A  mpkiarthrosis, 
Mixea  Articulation. 


Diarthrosis, 
Movable  Joint. 


Dentata,    having     tooth- 
like processes. 
As  in  interparietal  suture. 
Serrata,   having  serrated 
edges   like   the   teeth  of   a 
saw. 
As  in  interfrontal  suture. 
Limbosa,  having  bevelled 
margins  and  dentated  pro- 
cesses. 

As  in  frontoparietal  su- 
ture. 

Squamosa,  formed  by 
thin  bevelled  margins,  over- 
lapping each  other. 

As  in  squamoparietal 
suture. 

Hamwnia,  formed  by 
the  apposition  of  contigu- 
ous rough  surfaces. 

As  in  intermaxillary    su- 
ture. 
Schindylesis. — Articulation  formed  by  the  reception  of  a  thin  plate 
of  one  bone  into  a  fissure  of  another. 

As  in  articulation  of  rostrum  of  sphenoid  with  vomer. 
Gomphosis. — Articulation  formed  oy  the  insertion  of  a  conical  process 
into  a  socket — the  teeth. 

Symphysis. — Surfaces  connected  by  fibrocartilage.  There  is  a 
partial  joint  cavity  and  may  be  an  incomplete  synovial  membrane. 
Has  limited  motion.    As  in  joints  between  bodies  of  vertebrae. 

Syndesmosis. — Surfaces  united  by  an  interosseous  ligament.  As  in 
the  mferior  tibiofibular  articulation. 

Cringlymus, — Hinge- joint;  motion  limited  to  two  directions,  forward 
and  backward.  Articular  surfaces  fitted  together  so  as  to  permit  of 
movement  in  one  plane.  As  in  the  interphalangeal  joints  and  the  joint 
between  the  humerus  and  the  ulna. 

Trochoid,  or  Pivot-joint. — Articulation  by  a  pivot  process  turning 
within  a  ring  or  ring  around  a  pivot.  As  in  superior  radioulnar  articu- 
lation and  atlanto-axial  joint. 

Condyloid, — Ovoid  head  received  into  elliptical  cavity.  Movements 
in  every  direction  except  axial  rotation.    As  the  wrist-joint. 

Reciprocal  Reception  (saddle- joint). — Articular  surfaces  inversely  con- 
vex in  one  direction  and  concave  in  the  other.  Movement  in  every 
direction  except  axial  rotation.  As  in  the  carpometacarpal  joint  of  the 
thumb. 

Enarthrosis. — Ball-and-socket  joint;  capable  of  motion  in  all  directions. 
Articulations  by  a  globular  head  received  into  a  cup-like  cavity.  As  in 
hip-  and  shoulder-ioints. 

Arthrodia. — Gliding  joint;  articulations  by  plane  surfaces,  which 
glide  upon  each  other.    As  in  carpal  and  tarsal  articulations. 


The  Kinds  of  Movement  Admitted  in  Joints. 


The  movements  admissible  in  the  joints  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds — gliding, 
angular  movement,  circumduction,  and  rotation.  These  movements  are  often, 
however,  more  or  less  combined  in  the  various  joints,  so  as  to  produce  an  infinite 
variety,  and  it  is  seldom  that  we  find  only  one  kind  of  motion  in  any  particular 
joint. 

Gliding  movement  is  the  most  simple  kind  of  motion  that  can  take  place  in  a 
joint,  one  surface  gliding  or  moving  over  another  without  any  angular  or  rotatory 
movement.  It  is  common  to  all  movable  joints,  but  in  some,  as  in  the  articu- 
lations of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  it  is  the  only  motion  permitted.    This  movement 
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IS  not  confined  to  plane  surfaces,  but  may  exist  between  any  two  contiguous 
surfaces,  of  whatever  form,  limited  by  the  ligaments  which  enclose  the  articu- 
lation. Gliding  over  a  wide  range,  as  is  seen  in  the  sliding  of  the  patella  over 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  is  called  coaptation. 

Angular  movement  occurs  only  between  the  long  bones,  and  by  it  the  angle 
between  the  two  bones  is  increased  or  diminished.  It  may  take  place  in  four 
directions — forward  and  backward,  constituting  flexion  or  bending  and  extension 
or  Btnughtening,  or  inward  toward  and  outward  from  the  medial  line  of  the  body, 
constituting  adduction  and  abduction.  Abduction  of  a  limb  is  movement  away 
from  the  medial  line  of  the  body.  Adduction  of  a  limb  is  movement  toward  the 
medial  line  of  the  body.  In  the  fingers  and  toes  the  significance  of  the  terms  are 
different;  abduction  means  movement  of  the  fingers  away  from  the  middle  finger 
or  of  the  toe  away  from  the  second  toe;  adduction  means  movement  of  fingers 
toward  the  middle  finger  or  of  the  toes  toward  the  second  toe.  The  strictly  gingly- 
moid  or  hinge-joints  admit  of  flexion  and  extension  only.  Abduction  and  adduc- 
tion, combined  with  flexion  and  extension,  are  met  with  in  the  more  movable 
joints;  as  in  the  hip-,  shoulder-,  and  metacarpal-joint  of  the  thumb,  and  partially 
in  the  wrist.  When  two  anterior  surfaces  are  brought  nearer  together,  as  by 
bending  the  elbow  or  wrist,  we  speak  of  the  movement  as  anterior  or  ventral 
flexion.  Ventral  flexion  of  the  wrist  is  also  called  volar  or  palmar  flexion.  If 
two  posterior  surfaces  are  brought  nearer  together,  as  by  bending  the  knee  or 
extending  the  wrist,  we  speak  of  the  movement  as  posterior  or  dorsal  flexion. 

At  the  wrist-joint  the  bending  of  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  hand  toward  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  is  ulnar  flexion;  the  bending  of  the  radial  margin  of 
the  hand  toward  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  is  radial  flexion. 

Circumduction  is  that  limited  degree  of  motion  which  takes  place  between  the 
head  of  the  bone  and  its  articular  cavity,  while  the  extremity  and  sides  of  the  limb 
are  made  to  circumscribe  a  conical  space,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  with  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  limb,  the  apex  with  the  articular  cavity;  this  kind  of 
motion  is  best  seen  in  the  shoulder-  and  hip-joints. 

Rotation  is  the  movement  of  a  bone  upon  an  axis,  which  is  the  axis  of  the  pivot 
on  which  the  bone  turns,  as  in  the  articulation  between  the  atlas  and  axis,  when 
the  odontoid  process  serves  as  a  pivot  around  which  the  atlas  turns;  or  else  is  the 
axis  of  a  pivot-like  process  which  turns  within  a  ring,  as  in  the  rotation  of  the 
radius  upon  the  humerus. 

Ligamentous  Action  ot  Muscles. — The  movements  of  the  different  joints  of  a  limb  are  com- 
bined by  means  of  the  long  muscles  which  pass  over  more  than  one  joint,  and  which,  when 
relaxed  and  stretched  to  their  greatest  extent,  act  as  elastic  ligaments  in  restraining  certain 
movements  of  one  joint,  except  when  combined  with  corresponding  movements  of  the  other,  these 
latter  movements  being  usually  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus,  the  shortness  of  the  Hamstring 
muscles  prevents  complete  flexion  of  the  hip,  unless  the  knee-joint  is  also  flexed,  so  as  to  bring 
their  attachments  nearer  together.  The  uses  of  this  arrangement  are  threefold :  (1 )  It  coordinates 
the  kinds  of  movement  which  are  the  most  habitual  and  necessary,  and  enables  them  to  be  per- 
formed with  the  least  expenditure  of  power.  "Thus,  in  the  usual  gesture  of  the  arms,  whether 
in  grasping  or  rejecting,  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow  are  flexed  simultaneously,  and  simultaneously 
extended,'*  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  Biceps  and  Triceps  brachii  over  both  joints. 
(2)  It  enables  the  short  muscles  which  pass  over  only  one  joint  to  act  upon  more  than  one.  "Thus, 
if  the  Rectus  femoris  remain  tonically  of  such  length  that,  when  stretched  over  the  extended  hip, 
it  compels  extension  of  the  knee,  then  the  Gluteus  maximus  becomes  not  only  an  extensor  of  the 
hip,  but  an  extensor  of  the  knee  as  well."  (3)  It  provides  the  joints  with  ligaments  which,  while 
they  are  of  very  great  power  in  resisting  movements  to  an  extent  incompatible  with  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  joint,  at  the  same  time  spontaneously  yield  when  necessary.  "Taxed  beyond  its 
strength,  a  ligament  will  be  ruptured,  whereas  a  contracted  muscle  is  easily  relaxed;  also,  if 
neighboring  joints  be  unite»i  by  ligaments,  the  amount  of  flexion  or  extension  of  each  must  remain 
in  constant  proportion  to  that  of  the  other;  while,  if  the  union  be  by  muscles,the  separation  of 
the  points  of  attachment  of  those  muscles  may  vary  considerably  in  different  varieties  of  move- 
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ment,  the  muscles  adapting  themselves  tonically  to  the  length  required."*  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen 
points  out  how  important  it  is  "that  the  surgeon  should  remember  this  ligamentous  action  of 
muscles  in  making  passive  motion — for  instance,  at  the  wrist  after  Colles'  fracture.  If  the 
fingers  be  extender,  the  wrist  can  be  flexed  to  a  right  angle.  If,  however,  they  be  first  flexed, 
as  in  'making  a  fist,*  flexion  at  the  wrist  is  strictly  limited  to  from  40  to  50  d^ees  in  diiferent  per- 
sons, and  is  very  painful  beyond  that  point.  Hence,  passive  motion  here  should  be  made  with 
the  fingers  extended.  In  the  leg,  when  flexing  the  hip,  the  knee  should  be  flexed."  Dr.  Keen 
further  points  out  that  "a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  perching  of  birds,  whose 
toes  are  forced  to  clasp  the  perch  by  just  such  a  passive  ligamentous  action  ao  soon  as  they 
stoop.    Hence,  they  can  go  to  sleep  and  not  fall  off  tne  perch. ' 

The  articulations  may  be  arranged  into  those  of  the  trunk,  those  of  the  upper 
extremity,  and  those  of  the  lower  extremity. 


ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

These  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups,  viz. : 


I.  Of  the  Vertebral  Column. 

II.  Of  the  Atlas  with  the  Axis. 

III.  Of  the  Atlas  with   the  Occipital 

Bone. 

IV.  Of  the  Axis  with  the  Occipital  Bone. 
V.  Of  the  Mandible. 

VI.  Of  the  Ribs  with  the  Vertebrae. 


VII.  Of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Ribs  with 
the  Sternum  and    with  Each 
Other. 
VIII.  Of  the  Sternum. 
IX.  Of  the  Vertebral  Column  with  the 

Pelvis. 
X.  Of  the  Pelvis. 


I.  Articulations  of  the  Vertebral  Ooltimn. 

The  different  segments  of  the  vertebral  column  are  connected  by  spixud  ligaments 
(ligamenta  columnae  vertebralis),  which  may  be  divided  into  five  sets:  (1)  Those 
connecting  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  {inter central).  (2)'  Those  connecting  the 
lamina.  (3)  Those  connecting  the  articular  processes.  (4)  Those  connecting  the 
spinous  processes.  (5)  Those  of  the  transverse  processes  (the  last  four  kinds  being 
known  as  iniemeurcU), 

The  articulations  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  with  each  other  form  a  series 
of  amphiarthrodial  joints;  those  between  the  articular  processes  form  a  series  of 
arthrodial  joints. 


1.  Ligaments  of  the  Vertebral  Bodies  or  Centra  (Intercentral 

Ligaments). 

Anterior  Common  Ligament. 
Posterior  Common  Ligament. 
Intervertebral  Substance. 

The  anterior  common  ligament  (ligamenium  longitvdinale  anterius)  (Figs. 
222, 224,  and  228)  is  a  broad  and  strong  band  of  longitudinal  fibres  which  extends 
along  the  anterior  (ventral)  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  from  the  axis 
to  the  sacrum.  It  is  broader  below  than  above,  thicker  in  the  thoracic  than  in 
the  cervical  or  lumbar  regions,  and  somewhat  thicker  opposite  the  front  of  the 
body  of  each  vertebra  than  opposite  the  intervertebral  substance.     It  is  attached. 


>  Dr.  Cleltind.  in  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phjrsiology,  1866,  No.  1,  p.  85. 
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above,  to  the  body  of  the  axis  by  a  jK>inted  process,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the 
anterior  atlanto-axial  ligament,  is  connected  with  the  tendon  of  Insertion  of  the 
Longus  colli  nouscle,  and  extends  down  as  far  as  the  upper  bone  of  the  sacrum. 
It  consists  of  dense  longitudinal  fibres,  which  are  intimately  adherent  to  the 
intervertebral  substance  and  the  prominent  margins  of  the  vertebrie,  but  less 
closely  to  the  middle  of  the  bodies.  In  the  latter  situation  the  fibres  are  exceed- 
ingly thick,  and  serve  to  fill  up  the  concavities  on  their  front  surface  and  to  make 
(he  anterior  surface  of  the  vertebral  column  more  even.  This  ligament  is  com- 
posed of  several  layers  of  fibres,  which  vary  in  length,  but  are  closely  interlaced 
with  each  other.  The  most  superficial  or  longest  fibres  extend  between  four  or 
five  vertebne,  A  second  subjacent  set  extends  between  two  or  three  vertebne, 
while  a  third  set,  the  shortest  and  deepest,  extends  from  one  vertebra  to  the  next. 
Kx  the  side  of  the  bodies  the  ligament  consists  of  a  few  short  fibres,  which  pass 
from  one  vertebra  to  the  next,  separated  from  the  median  portion  by  large  oval 
apertures  for  the  passage  of  vessels. 

The  posterior  common  ligament  (ligamentum  longitvdinale  posierius)  (Figs. 
227  and  228)  is  situated  within  the  vertebral  canal,  and  extends  along  the  posterior 
(dorxU)  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  from  the  body  of  the  axis  above,  where 


it  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  occipito- 
axial  ligament,  to  the  sacrum  below.  It  is 
broaderabove  than  below, and  thicker  in 
the  thoracic  than  in  the  cer\-ical  or  lumbar 
with  ligiments,  trotn  rcgions.  In  the  situation  of  the  interver- 
tei>ral  substance  and  contiguous  margins 
of  the  vertebras,  where  the  ligament  is  more  intimately  adherent,  it  is  broad,  and 
presents  a  series  of  dentations  with  intervening  concave  margins;  but  it  is  narrow 
md  thick  over  the  centre  of  the  bodies,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  veme 
basis  vertebrae.  This  ligament  is  composed  of  smooth,  shining,  longitudinal 
fibres,  denser  and  more  compact  than  those  of  the  anterior  ligament,  and  formed 
of  a  superficial  layer  occupying  the  interval  between  three  or  four  vertebne,  and 
of  a  deeper  layer  which  extends  between  one  vertebra  and  the  next  adjacent 
10  it.  It  is  separated  from  the  dura  of  the  spinal  cord  by  some  loose  connective 
tissue,  which  is  very  liable  to  serous  infiltration. 

The  Intervertebral  Fibrocartilages  (fibrocartUagines  intervertebrales)  (Figs, 
221  and  222). — Each  fibrocartilaginous  disk  is  of  lenticular  form  and  of  composite 
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Structure.  The  disks  are  interposed  between  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebra  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum,  and  form  the  chief  bonds  of  connec- 
tion between  those  bones.  In  young  children  intervertebral  substance  exists 
in  the  coccyx.  These  disks  vary  in  shape,  size,  and  thickness  in  different  parts 
of  the  vertebral  column.  In  shape  they  accurately  correspond  with  the  surfaces 
of  the  bodies  between  which  they  are  placed,  being  oval  in  the  cervical  and  lumliar 
regions,  and  circular  in  the  thoracic.  Their  size  is  greatest  in  the  lumbar  region. 
In  thickness  they  vary  not  only  in  the  different  regions  of  the  vertebral  column, 
but  in  different  parts  of  the  same  disk;  thus,  they  are  thicker  in  front  than  behind 
in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  while  they  are  uniformly  thick  in  the  thoracic 
re^on.  The  intervertebra!  disks  form  about  one-fourth  of  the  vertebral  column, 
exclusive  of  the  first  two  vertebne;  they  are  not  equally  distributed,  however, 
between  the  various  bones;  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  having, 
in  proportion  to  its  length,  a  much  smaller  quantity  than  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 


Fio.  222. — Median  aertion  of  a  piece  of  tb«  lumtttr  veTtebnl  column,  ticht  half  of  arction  rie*ed  from  the 
left.     <5pHlKbali.) 

regions,  which  necessarily  gives  to  the  latter  parts  greater  pliancy  and  freedom 
of  movement.  The  intervertebral  disks  are  adherent,  by  their  surfaces,  to  a 
thin  layer  of  hyaline  cartilage  which  covers  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the 
I>odies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  in  which,  in  early  life,  the  epiphyseal  plates  develop, 
and  by  their  circumference  are  closely  connected  in  front  to  the  anterior,  and 
tiehind  to  the  posterior  common  ligament;  while  in  the  thoracic  region  they 
are  connected  latemlly,  by  means  of  the  interarticular  ligament,  to  the  heads  of 
those  ribs  which  articulate  with  two  vertebrie;  they,  consequently,  form  part  of 
the  articular  cavities  in  which  the  heads  of  these  bones  are  received. 

Stmetnts  of  the  Interrertebral  Sabstance.— The  outer  portion  of  ihp  intervertebral  sub- 
stance is  composed  of  many  layers  of  fibrous  connective  tissue.  This  enveloping  portion  is  called 
the  umohiE  flbtOBUs.  The  central  [xirtion  of  the  disk  is  composed  of  soft,  pulpy,  highly  elastic 
fibrocartila)^,  conlainine  some  bands  of  connective  tissue.  It  is  called  the  nucleui  pnlpoaiu,  is  of 
a  yellowish  color,  and  rises  up  considerably  aliove  the  surmundinf;  level  when  the  disk  is  divided 
borizontaily.  This  pulpy  suWance,  which  is  e.Hpeciallv  well  developed  in  the  lumbar  refpon, 
is  the  remains  of  the  nolochord,  and,  accordin);  to  Luschka,  contains  a  small  synovial  cavity  in  its 
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cenire.  He  outer  Uvers  of  the  disk  ore  arranged  concent rically  one  within  the  other,  the  outer- 
mcui  consisting  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  but  die  others  and  more  numerous  consisting  of  white 
fibrocanilage.  These  platea  are  not  quite  vertical  in  their  direction,  those  near  the  circumference 
being  curved  outward  and  closelv  approximated;  while  those  nearest  the  centre  curve  in  the 
opposiie  direction,  and  are  somewnat  more  widelv  separated.  The  fibres  of  which  each  plate  is 
composed  are  directed,  tor  the  most  part,  obliquely  from  above  downward,  the  fibres  of  adjacent 
plates  passing  in  opposite  direfliona  and  varying  in  every  layer;  so  that  the  fibres  of  one  layer 
are  direrted  across  Uiose  of  another,  liite  the  limbs  of  the  letter  X.  This  laminar  arrangement 
belongs  to  about  the  outer  half  of  each  disk.  1'he  pulpy  substance  presents  no  concentric  arrange- 
ment, and  consists  of  a  fine  fibrous  matrix,  containing  angular  cells,  united  to  form  a  reticular 
structure.  J.  Bland  Sutton' calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  human  fetus  a  transverse 
ligamentous  band  crosses  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  intervertebral  disk  and  is  conluiuous  with  the 
interosseous  ligaments  of  the  heads  of  the  ribs;  and  also  that  a  fetal  ligamentous  band  exists  in 
ihe  ventral  surface  of  the  intervertebral  disk  which,  after  development,  becomes  the  middle 
bsciculus  of  the  stellate  ligament.  These  bands  are  named  by  Sutton  the  p<Mt«rior  conjugal 
tiganwnta  and  the  anterior  coDjtigal  ligamenta. 

Intemeoral  artacalationa  include  the  ligaments  of  the  lamina;  utlcDl&i  i^o- 
cesaaB,  spinous  processeB,  and  txanavetM  {coussss. 

2.  Ligaments  Connecting  the  Laui.v.e. 

Ligamenta  Subflava. 

The  ligamenta  subflava  {ligamenta  iiiiereruralia)  (Figs.  222  and  223)  are  inter- 
posed between  the  lamina  of  the  vertebree,  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum.  They 
are  most  distinct  when  seen  from  the  interior  of  the  vertebral  canal;  when  viewed 
from  the  outer  surface  they  ap- 
pear short,  being  overlapped  by 
(he  laminie.  Each  ligamentum 
subflavum  consists  of  two  lateral 
portions,  which  commence  on 
each  side  at  the  root  of  either 
articular  process,  and  pass  back- 
ward to  the  point  where  the 
lamina  converge  to  form  the 
spinous  process,  where  their  mar- 
gins are  in  contact  and  to  a 
certain  extent  united;  slight  in- 
ter\al3  being  left  for  the  passage 
of  small  vessels.  These  ligaments 
consist  of  yellow  elastic  tissue, 
the  fibres  of  which,  almost  per- 
pe.idicular  in  direction,  are  at- 
tached to  the  anterior  surface  of 
thelaiuinie  above,  some  distance 
from  its  inferior  margin,  and  to 
the  posterior  surface,  as  well  as 
to  the  margin  of  the  lamina 
lieiow.  In  the  cervical  region 
they  are  thin  in  texture,  but  very 
broad  and  long;  they  become 
thicker  in  the  thoracic  region, 
and  in  the  lumbar  acquire  verv 
wnsiderable     thickness.      TheiV  ''"'  ^'^^^■'^''?ip'a"tSroi:f  '"^"'"'  '""''''"■ 

'  Ligamenta;  Their  Nalure  and  Morphologj'.  18S7. 
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highly  elastic  property  serves  to  preserve  the  upright  posture  and  to  assist  in 
resuming  it  after  the  spine  has  been  flexed.  These  ligaments  do  not  exist 
between  the  occiput  and  atlas  or  between  the  atlas  and  axis. 

3.  Ligaments  Connecting  the  Articular  Processes. 

Capsular  Ligaments. 

The  capsular  ligaments  (capsulae  articvlares)  (Fig.  224)  are  thin  and  loose 
ligamentous  sacs,  attached  to  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  articulating  processes 
of  each  vertebra  through  the  greater  part  of  their  circumference,  and  completed 
internally  by  the  ligamenta  subflava.  They  are  longer  and  looser  in  the  cervical 
than  in  the  thoracic  or  lumbar  regions.  The  capsular  ligaments  are  lined  on 
their  inner  surface  with  synovial  membrane. 

4.  Ligaments  Connecting  the  Spinous  Processes. 

Supraspinous  Ligament. 
Ligamentum  Nuchae. 
Interspinous  Ligaments. 

The  supraspinous  ligament  {ligamentum  s^iprasphiale  (Fig.  222)  is  a  strong 
fibrous  cord,  which  connects  the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes  from  the  seventh 
cervical  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  sacrum.  It  is  thicker  and  broader  in 
the  lumbar  than  in  the  thoracic  region,  and  intimately  blended,  in  both  situa- 
tions, with  the  neighboring  aponeurosis.  The  most  superficial  fibres  of  this 
ligament  connect  three  or  four  vertebrae;  those  deeper-seated  pass  between  two 
or  three  vertebrae;  while  the  deepest  connect  the  contiguous  extremities  of  neigh- 
boring vertebrae.  It  is  continued  upward  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance 
as  the  ligamentum  nuchae. 

The  ligamentum  nuchae  is  a  fibrous  membrane  which,  in  the  neck,  represents 
the  supraspinous  ligaments  of  the  lower  vertebrae.  It  extends  from  the  external 
occipital  protuberance  and  crest  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra.  P>om  its  anterior  border  a  fibrous  lamina  is  given  oflF,  which  is  attached 
to  the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas,  and  to  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  so  as  to  form  a  septum  between  the  muscles  on  either  side  of  the  neck. 
In  man  it  is  merely  a  rudiment  of  an  important  elastic  band  which,  in  some  of 
the  lower  animals,  serves  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  head. 

The  interspinous  ligaments  {ligamenta  inferspinalia)  (Fig.  222),  thin  and 
membranous,  are  interposed  between  the  spinous  processes.  Each  ligament 
extends  from  the  root  to  the  summit  of  each  spinous  process  and  connects  their 
adjacent  margins.  They  meet  the  ligamenta  subflava  in  front  and  the  supraspin- 
ous ligament  behind.  Thejfc  are  narrow  and  elongated  in  the  thoracic  region ; 
broader,  quadrilateral  in  form,  and  thicker  in  the  lumbar  region;  and  only  slightly 
developed  in  the  neck. 

5.  Ligaments  Connecting  the  Transverse  Processes. 

Intertransverse  Ligaments. 

The  intertransverse  ligaments  {ligam£nta  interlransversaria)  (Fig.  235)  consist 
of  bundles  of  fibres  interposed  between  the  transverse  processes.  In  the  cervical 
region  they  consist  of  a  few  irregular,  scattered  fibres;  in  the  thoracic,  they  are 
rounded  cords  intimately  connected  with  the  deep  muscles  of  the  back;  in  the 
lumbar  region  they  are  thin  and  membranous. 
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Moyements  of  the  Vertebral  Oolll]im.^The  movements  permitted  in  the  vertebral 
column  are  flexion,  extension^  lateral  movement,  circumduction,  and  rotation. 

In  flexion  (forward  flexion),  or  movement  of  the  vertebral  column  forward,  the  anterior 
common  ligament  is  relaxed,  and  the  intervertebral  substances  are  compressed  in  front,  while 
the  posterior  common  ligament,  the  ligamenta  subflava,  and  the  inter-  and  supraspinous  liga- 
ments are  stretched,  as  well  as  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  intervertebral  disks.  The  interspaces 
between  the  laminae  are  widened,  and  the  inferior  articular  processes  of  the  vertebree  above 
glide  upward  upon  the  articular  processes  of  the  vertebrae  below.  Flexion  is  the  most  extensive 
of  all  the  movements  of  the  vertebral  column. 

In  extension  (backward  flexion),  or  movement  of  the  vertebral  column  backward,  an  exactly 
opposite  disposition  of  the  parts  take  place.  This  movement  is  not  extensive,  being  limited 
by  the  anterior  common  ligament  and  by  the  approximation  of  the  spinous  processes. 

'  Flexion  and  extension  are  greatest  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lumbar  region  between  the  third 
and  fourth  and  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae;  above  the  third  they  are  much  diminished, 
and  reach  their  minimum  in  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  back.  They  increase  again  in  the 
neck,  the  capability  of  motion  backward  from  the  upright  position  being  in  this  region  greater 
than  that  of  the  motion  for^^ard,  whereas  in  the  lumbar  region  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

In  lateral  flexion,  the  sides  of  the  interveitebral  disks  are  compressed,  the  extent  of  motion 

being  limited  by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  surrounding  ligaments  and  bv  the  approximation 

of  the  transverse  processes.    This  movement  may  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  vertebral  column, 

but  has  the  greatest  range  in  the  neck  and  loins. 

(fircmndnction  is  limited,  and  is  produced  merely  by  a  succession  of  the  preceding  movements. 

Rotation  is  produced  by  the  t\i'isting  of  the  intervertebral  substances;  this,  although  only 

si^ht  between  any  two  vertebrae,  produces  a  considerable  extent  of  movement  when  it  takes 

place  in  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  column 

being  turned  to  one  or  the  other  side.    This  movement  takes  place  only  to  a  slight  extent  in  the 

neck,  but  is  more  pronounced  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  region,  and  is  altogether  absent  in 

the  lumbar  region.     It  is  thus  seen  that  the  cervical  region  enjoys  the  greatest  extent  of  each 

^Tiriety  of  movement,  flexion  and  extension,  especially,  being  very  extensive.     In  the  thoracic 

region  the  three  movements  of  flexion,  extension,  and  circumduction  are  permitted  only  to  a 

slight  extent,  while  rotation  is  very  extensive  in  the  upper  part  and  ceases  below.    In  the  lumbar 

region  there  is  extensive  flexion,  extension,  and  lateral  movement,  but  no  rotation. 

The  movements  permitted  are  mainly  due  to  the  shape  and  position  of  the  articulating  pro- 
cesses. In  the  loins  the  inferior  articulating  processes  are  turned  outward  and  are  embra^d  bv 
the  superior;  this  renders  rotation  in  this  r^ion  of  the  vertebral  column  impossible,  while  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  sliding  upward  and  downward  of  the  surfaces  on  eacn  other,  so  as  to  allow 
of  flexion  and  extension.  In  the  thoracic  region,  on  the  other  hand,  the  articulating  processes,  by 
their  direction  and  mutual  adaptation,  especially  at  the  upper  part  of  the  series,  permit  of  rotation, 
but  prevent  extension  and  flexion,  while  in  the  cervical  region  the  greater  obliquity  and  lateral 
slant  of  the  articular  processes  allow  not  only  flexion  and  extension,  but  also  rotation. 

The  principal  muscles  which  produce  flexion  are  the  Sternomastoid,  Rectus  capitis  anticus 
major,  and  Longus  colli;  the  Scaleni;  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  Psoas  magnus.  Extension 
is  produced  by  the  fourth  layer  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  assisted  in  the  neck  bv  the  Splenius, 
Semispinales  dorsi  et  colli,  and  the  Multifidus  spinae.  Lateral  motion  is  produced  by  the  fourth 
layer  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  by  the  Splenius  and  the  Scaleni,  the  Quadratus  lumborum 
and  Psoas  magnus,  the  muscles  of  one  side  only  acting;  and  rotation  by  the  action  of  the  fol- 
lowing muscles  of  one  side  only — viz.,  the  Sternomastoid,  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  the 
Scaleni,  the  Multifidus  spinae,  die  Complexus,  and  the  abdominal  muscles. 

t 

n.  Artieulation  of  the  Atlas  with  the  Axis  (Articulatio  Atlantoepistrophica). 

The  articulation  of  the  atlas  with  the  axis  is  of  a  complicated  nature,  compris- 
ing no  fewer  than  four  distinct  joints.  There  is  a  pivot  articulation  between  the 
odontoid  process  of  the  axis  and  the  ring  formed  between  the  anterior  arch  of 
the  atlas  and  the  transverse  ligament  (Fig.  226).  Here  there  are  two  joints — one 
in  front  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  front 
of  the  odontoid  process;  the  other  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  transverse 
ligament  and  the  back  of  the  process.  Between  the  articular  processes  of  the 
two  bones  there  is  a  double  arthrodial  or  gliding  joint.  The  ligaments  which 
connect  these  bones  are  the 

Anterior  Atlanto-axial.  Transverse. 

Posterior  Atlanto-axial.  Two  Capsular. 

18 
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The  anterior  atl&nto-axial  ligament  (Figs.  224  and  228)  is  a  strong,  membranous 
layer,  attached,  above,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas;  below, 
to  the  base  of  the  odontoid  process  and  to  the  front  of  the  body  of  the  axis.  It  is 
strengthened  in  the  middle  line  by  a  rounded  cord,  which  is  attached,  afrorc, 
to  the  tubercle  on  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and  below  to  the  body  of  the  axis. 
being  a  continuation  upward  of  the  anterior  common  ligament  of  the  vertebral 
column.     The  ligament  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  Recti  antici  majores. 

Tlie  posterior  atlanto-azial  ligament  (Figs.  225  and  228)  is  A  broad  and  thin 
membranous  layer,  attached,  above,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  posterior  arch 
of  the  atlas;  below,  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  laminae  of  the  axis.  This  ligament 
supplies  the  place  of  the  ligamenta  subflava,  and  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the 
Inferior  oblique  muscles. 

The  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas'  (ligameiUum  tratisversum  atlaniis)  (Figs. 
227  and  228)  is  a  thick,  strong  band,  which  arches  across  the  ring  of  the  atlas, 
and  serves  to  retain  the  odontoid  process  in  firm  connection  with  its  anterior 


Fio.  224. —Occipital  bone  und  firat  three  ccmcal  vertebm  with  liguncnls.  from  in  front.     (Spslt«holi.) 

arch.  This  ligament  is  flattened  from  before  backward,  broader  and  thicker  in 
the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  and  firmly  attached  on  each  side  to  a  small 
tubercle  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lateral  ma.ss  of  the  atlas.  As  it  crosses  the 
odontoid  process,  a  small  fasciculus  is  derived  from  its  upper,  and  another  from 
its  lower  border;  the  former  passing  upward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone;  the  latter,  downward,  to  be 
attached  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  axis ;  hence,  the  whole  ligament 
has  received  the  name  of  cnicifonn  ligament  (ligamentum  crudatum  aUantis). 
A  synovial  surface  is  interposed  between  the  odontoid  process  and  the  trans- 
verse ligament,  and  one  is  placed  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  odontoid 

'  It  has  been  found  iiec«HBii,ry  to  d^Brribe  the  tmnsvim  liiuDent  wilb  tboH  ol  the  slim  and  tata:  but  the 
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process  and  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  The  transverse  ligament  divides  the 
vertebral  foramen  of  the  atlas  into  two  unequal  compartments;  of  these,  the  pos- 
terior and  larger  serves  for  the  transmission  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes  and 
the  spinal  accessory  nerves;  the  anterior  and  smaller  contains  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess. Since  the  space  between  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  transverse 
ligament  is  smaller  at  the  lower  part  than  the  upper  (because  the  transverse 
ligament  embraces  tightly  the  narrow  neck  of  the  odontoid  process),  this  process 
is  retained  in  firm  connection  with  the  atlas  after  all  the  other  ligaments  have  been 
divided. 

The  capsular  IlgameiltS  (capsvlae  artidUares)  (Figs.  225  and  227)  are  two  thin 
and  loose  capsules,  connecting  the  lateral  masses  of  the  atlas  with  the  superior 
articular  surfaces  of  the  axis,  the  fibres  being  strengthened  at  the  posterior  and 
inner  part  of  each  articulation  by  an  accessory  ligament,  which  is  attached  below 
to  the  body  of  the  axis  near  the  base  of  the  odontoid  process. 

Synovial  Membranes  (Fig.  226). — There  are /o«r  synovial  membranes  in  this  articulation — 
one  lining  the  inner  surface  of  each  of  the  capsular  ligaments;  one  between  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  odontoid  process  and  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  the  atlanto-odontoid  Joint;  and 
one  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  odontoid  process  and  the  transverse  ligament,  the 
flyndesmo-odontoid  joint.  The  latter  often  communicates  with  those  between  the  condyles  of 
the  occipital  bone  and  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  atlas. 

Movements. — ^This  joint  allows  the  rotation  of  the  atlas  (and,  with  it,  of  the  cranium)  upon 
the  axis,  the  extent  of  rotation  being  limited  by  the  odontoid  ligaments. 

The  principal  muscles  by  which  this  action  is  produced  are  the  Sternomastoid  and  Com- 
plexus  of  one  side,  acting  with  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  Splenius,  Trachelomastoid, 
Rectus  capitis  posticus  major,  and  Inferior  oblique  of  the  other  side. 

ABTIOULATIONS  OF  THE  VERTEBRAL  OOLUMN  WITH  THE  ORANIXM . 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  vertebral  column  with  the  cranium  may  be  divided 
into  two  sets — those  connecting  the  occipital  bone  with  the  atlas,  and  those  con- 
necting the  occipital  bone  with  the  axis. 

m.  Articulation  of  the  Atlas  with  the  Occipital  Bone  (Articulatio 

Atlanto-occipitalis) . 

This  articulation  is  a  double  condyloid  joint.     Its  ligaments  are  the 

Anterior  Occipito-atlantal.  Posterior  Occipito-atlantal. 

Two  Capsular. 

The  anterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament  (membrana  atlajitooccipitalis  anterior) 
(Figs.  224  and  228)  is  a  broad  membranous  layer,  composed  of  densely  woven 
fibres,  which  passes  between  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  above, 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  border  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  below. 
Laterally,  it  is  continuous  with  the  capsular  ligaments.  In  the  middle  line  in 
front  it  is  strengthened  by  a  strong,  narrow,  roundeS  cord,  which  is  attached, 
above,  to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occiput,  and,  below,  to  the  tubercle  on  the 
anterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  anterior  common 
ligament.  This  ligament  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  Recti  antici  minores; 
behind,  with  the  odontoid  ligaments. 

The  posterior  OCCipitO-atiantal  ligament  {membrana  atlantooccipitalis  posterior, 
posterior  occipito^tloid  ligament)  (Figs.  225  and  228)  is  a  very  broad  but  thin 
membranous  lamina  intimately  blended  with  the  dura.  It  is  connected,  above, 
to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum;  below,  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.    This  ligament  is  incomplete  at  each  side,  and 
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forms,  with  the  superior  intervertebral  notch,  an  opening  for  the  passage  oF  the 
vertebral  artery  and  suboccipital  nerve.  The  fibrous  band  which  arches  over  the 
artery  and  nerve  sometimes  becomes  ossified.  The  ligaments  are  in  relation, 
behind,  with  the  Recti  postici  minores  and  Obliqui  superiores;  m  front,  with  the 
dura  of  the  vertebral  canal,  to  which  they  are  intimately  adherent. 


I  vertebra?  ivitb  licaments  Inxn  behind.     (SpalMboli.) 


The  capsular  ligaments  (capsidae  articularea)  (Fig.  227)  surround  the  condyles 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  connect  them  with  the  articular  processes  of  the  atlas; 
they  consist  of  thin  and  loose  capsules,  which  enclose  the  synovial  membranes 
of  the  articulations. 

SjrnoTial  Heinbruies.^There  are  two  synovial  mpmbranea  in  this  arliculatioD,  one  lining  the 
[nner  surface  of  each  of  the  capsular  ligaments.  These  occasionally  communicate  with  that 
between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  odontoid  process  and  the  transverse  ligameni. 


iiulstion  between  odontoid  procsBa  and  stiu. 


MovetBUItB. — llie  movements  permitted  in  this  joint  are  flexion  and  extension,  which  pve 
rise  to  the  ordinary  forward  and  backward  nodding  of  the  head.  Slight  lateral  motion  to  one 
or  the  other  side  may  also  take  place.  When  either  of  these  actions  is  carried  beyond  a  slight 
extent,  the  whole  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine  assists  in  its  production.  Flexion  is  mainly 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major  et  minor  and  the  Siernomastoid 
muscles;  exteruion  by  the    Rectus  capitb  posticus  major  et  minor,  the  Obliquua  superior,  the 
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Cocnpleius,  Spleniiu,  and  upper  fibres  of  the  Trapezius.  The  Recti  laterales  are  concerned  in 
ihe  lateral  movement,  assisted  hy  die  Trapezius,  Splenius,  Complexus,  and  the  Sternomastoid 
of  the  same  wde,  all  acting  together.  According  to  Cruveilhier,  there  is  a  slight  amount  of  rola- 
ijoD  in  thia  joint. 


IV.  ArticaUtion  of  tb«  Axis  with  the  OccQ)ital  Bone. 
The  ligaments  of  thb  articulation  are  the 

Occipito-axia!.  Three  Odontoid. 

To  expose  these  ligaments  the  vertebral  canal  should  be  laid  open  by  removing 
the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  the  laminte  and  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and 
the  portioD  of  the  occipital  bone  behind  the  foramen  magnum,  as  seen  in  Fig.  227. 


Fir..  ZZ7.— Occipito-fliiat  sai  Htlaoto-uial  lifunrnU.     Poaterior  vie*,  obtained  by  mnovint  the  archn  of 
tbe  vertdbcs  uid  the  poatrrior  part  of  tbe  skull. 

The  posterior  OCCipitO-aziat  Ugament  (memhrana  iectoria)  (Figs.  227  and  228) 
is  situated  within  the  vertebral  canal.  It  is  a  broad,  strong  band,  which  covers 
the  odontoid  process  and  its  ligaments,  and  appears  to  be  a  prolongation  upward 
uf.ora  membrane  due  to  fusion  with,  the  posterior  common  ligament  of  the  spine. 
It  is  attached,  below,  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  axis,  and,  becom- 
ing e:tpanded  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted  into  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital 
bone,  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum,  where  it  becomes  blended  with  the  dura 
of  the  skull. 

RtlatiottS.— By  its  anterior  surface  with  the  transverse  ligament;  by  its  posterior  surfaee 
with  tbe  poaterior  common  li^mcnt. 


The  lateral  odontoid  liffaments  {ligamenta  alaria)  (Figs.  227  and  228)  are 
strong,  rounded,  fibrous  cords,  which  arise  one  on  either  side  of  the  upper  part  of 
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the  odontoid  process,  and,  passing  obiiqueiy  upward  and  outward,  are  inserted 
into  the  rough  depressions  on  the  inner  side  of  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone. 
In  the  triangular  interval  left  between  these  ligaments  another  strong  Bhrous 
cord,  the  middle  odontoid  ligunent  {Ugamenium  apicis  detUis),  may  be  seen,  which 
passes  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  apex  of  the  odontoid  process  to  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  being  intimately  blended  with  the 
deep  portion  of  the  anterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament  and  upper  fasciculus  of 
the  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas. 

MOTementS.— 'Hie  odontoid  ligaments  serve  to  limii  Ihe  extent  lo  which  rotation  of  the 
cranium  may  be  carried;  hence,  ihey  have  received  the  name  of  check  ligamenU. 

In  addition  to  these  ligamenta,  which  connecl  the  atlas  and  axis  lo  Ine  skull,  the  ligamenlum 
nuchas  must  be  regardedas  one  of  the  li)(Btnenis  by  which  the  vertebral  column  is  connected  with 
is  described  on  page  272. 


Fio,  228.— Median  SKtion  through  (he  occipital  bone  and  firet  tht«  i*r\ipal  v*rt*tirB-  with  liKamenls. 
(Spaltchori.) 

Applied  Anatom;.— The  linaments  which  unite  the  component  parts  of  the  veriebne  to|^ther 
are  so  strong,  and  these  bones  are  so  interlocked  by  the  arrannement  of  their  arliculatine  processes, 
that  di»tocaii<m  is  very  uncommon,  and,  indeed,  unless  accompanied  by/rorfMfr,  seldom  occurs, 
except  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  Dislocation  of  ihe  occiput  from  the  atla.'i  has  only  been 
recorded  in  one  or  two  cases;  bul  diijlocalion  of  ihe  atlas  from  the  axis,  « ith  rupture  of  the'  trans- 
verse lijjament,  is  much  more  common;  it  is  the  mode  in  which  death  is  produced  in  some  ca.'^es 
of  execution  by  hanging.  In  the  lower  part  of  (he  neck— that  is,  below  the  third  cen-ical  vertebra 
— dislocation  unattended  by  fracture  occasionally  takes  pla<-e. 
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v.  Tcnqraroinuidibiilar  ArticnIatioE  (Articnlatio  HftndibQlaris). 

This  is  a  ginglymo-Artbnidial  joint;  the  parts  entering  into  its  formation  on 
each  side  are,  above,  the  anterior  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone 
and  the  eminentia  articularis;  and,  below,  the  condyle  of  the  mandible.  The 
ligaments  are  the  following: 


External  Lateral. 
Internal  Lateral. 


Articular  Disk. 


Stylomandibular. 
Capsular. 


The  external  lateral  ligament  (ligamentum  temporoTnaudilmlare)  (Fig.  229) 
is  a  short,  thin,  and  narrow  fasciculus,  attached,  above,  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  zygoma  and  to  the  tubercle  on  its  lower  border;  below,  to  the  outer  border  of 
the  neck  and  to  the  tubercle  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  condyle  of  the  mandible. 
It  is  broader  above  than  below;  its  fibres  are  placed  parallel  to  one  another. 


and  directed  obliquely  downward  and  backward.  Externally,  it  is  covered  by 
the  parotid  gland  and  by  the  integument.  Internally  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
capsular  ligament,  of  which  it  is  an  accessory  band,  and  from  which  it  is  not 
separable. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  {ligamentum  sphenomandibvlare)  (Fig.  230)  is 
a  flat,  thin  band  which  is  attached  above  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and,  becoming  broader  as  it  descends,  is  inserted  into  the  margin  of  the 
dental  foramen  and  the  portion  of  bone,  the  Un(rala,  which  overhangs  the  fora- 
men in  front.  Its  outer  surface  is  in  relation,  above,  with  the  External  pterj'goid 
muscle;  lower  down  it  is  separated  from  the  neck  of  the  condyle  by  the  internal 
maxillary  artery;  and  still  more  inferiorly,  the  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nene 
separate  it  from  the  ramus  of  the  mandible.  The  inner  surface  is  in  relation 
vilh  the  Internal  pterygoid. 
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The  stjiomuidiblllar  ligament  {ligamentum  styltmandibvlare)  (Fig,  230)  is  a 
specialized  band  of  the  cervical  fascia,  whichi  extends  from  near  the  apex  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  angle  and  posterior  border  of  tiie 
ramus  of  the  mandible,  between  the  Masseter  and  Internal  pterygoid  muscles. 
This  ligament  separates   the  parotid  from  the  submaxillary  gland,  and   has 
attached  to  its  inner  side  part  of 
the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Stylo- 
glossus muscle.    Although  usualiy 
classed   among  the   ligaments  of 
the  mandible,  it  can  be  considered 
only  as  an  accessory*  to  the  articu- 
lation. 

The  capsnlar  ligament  (cap- 
»vla  articularis)  (Figs.  229  and 
230)  forms  a  thin  and  loose  cap- 
sule, passing  from  the  circum- 
ference of  the  glenoid  cavity  and 
the  articular  surface  immediately 
in  front  to  the  upper  margin  of 
the  articular  disk,  and  from  the 
lower  margin  of  the  articular  disk 
to  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the 
mandible.  It  consists  of  verv 
thin  fibres,  and  is  complete.  It 
forms  two  joint  cavities,  distinct 
Flo.  23o.-T™i»™nandibiitar  .rtiouiiition.  intenwi  view,  ^rom  each  Other,  and  Separated 
by  the  articular  disk.  So  thin  is 
it  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  ligament;  it  is  thickest  at  the 
back  part,  and  thinnest  on  the  inner  side  of  the  articulation.' 

The  articular  meniscus  (dhcua  ariicvlaria)  (Pig.  231)  is  a  thin  plate  of  an  oval 
form,  placed  horizontally  between  the  condyle  of  the  mandible  and  the  glenoid 
cavity.  Its  upper  surface  is  con- 
cavo-convex from  before  backward, 
and  a  little  convex  transversely,  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  form  of 
the  glenoid  cavity.  Its  under  sur- 
face, where  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
condyle,  is  concave.  Its  circumfer- 
ence is  connected  to  the  capsular 
ligament,  and  in  front  to  the  tendon 
of  the  External  pterygoid  muscle. 
It  is  thicker  at  its  circumference, 
especially  behind,  than  at  its  centre. 
The  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed 
have  a  concentric  arrangement,  more 
apparent  at  the  circumference  than 
at  the  centre.  Its  surfaces  are 
smooth.  It  divides  the  joint  into  two  cavities,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a 
separate  synovial  membrane  reflected  from  the  capsular  ligament. 

STOOTial  Membraoes  (FIr.  231).— The  synovial  membranes, /um  in  number,  are  placed, 
one  above,  and  the  olher  below,  the  articular  disk.  The  upper  one,  the  larfjer  and  looser  of  the- 
two,  is  continued  from  the  margin  of  the  cartilage  covering  the  glenoid  cavity  and  e 
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aiticuiaris  on  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  articular  disk.  The  lower  one  passes  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  articuUr  disk  to  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  mandible,  being  prolonged  down- 
ward a  little  farther  behind  than  in  front.  The  articular  disk  is  sometimes  perforated  in  its 
centre;  the  two  synovial  sacs  then  communicate  with  each  other. 

The  nervBS  of  this  joint  are  derived  from  the  auriculotemporal  and  masseteric  branches 
of  the  inferior  maxillary.  The  arteries  are  derived  from  the  temporal  branch  of  the  external 
carotid. 

MovementB. — ^The  movements  possible  in  this  articulation  are  very  extensive.  Thus,  the 
mandible  may  be  depressed  or  elevated,  or  it  may  be  carried  forward  or  backward.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  tnere  are  two  distinct  joints  in  this  articulation — that  is  to  say,  one  between 
the  condyle  of  the  mandible  and  the  articular  disk,  and  another  between  the  disk  and  the  glenoid 
fossa;  when  the  mandible  is  depressed,  as  in  opening  the  mouth,  the  movements  which  take  place 
in  these  two  joints  are  not  the  same.  In  the  lower  compartment,  that  between  the  condyle  and 
the  articular  disk,  or  meniscus,  the  movement  is  of  a  ginglymoid  or  hinge-like  character,  the 
condyle  rotating  on  a  transverse  axis  on  the  articular  disk,  or  meniscus;  while  in  the  upper 
compartment  the  movement  is  of  a  gliding  character,  the  articular  disk,  or  meniscus,  together 
with  the  condyle,  gliding  forward  on  to  the  eminentia  articularis.  These  t\*'o  movements  take 
place  simultaneously — the  condyle  and  articular  disk,  or  meniscus,  move  forward  on  the  emi- 
nence, and  at  the  same  time  the  condyle  revolves  on  the  articular  disk,  or  meniscus.  In  the 
opposite  movement  of  shutting  the  mouth  the  reverse  action  takes  place;  the  articular  disk, 
or  meniscus,  glides  back,  carrying  the  condyle  with  it,  and  this  at  the  same  time  revolves  back 
to  its  former  position.  When  the  mandible  is  carried  horizontally  forward,  as  in  protruding  the 
lowor  incisors  in  front  of  the  upper,  the  movement  takes  place  principally  in  the  upper  compart- 
ment of  the  joint — the  articular  disk,  or  meniscus,  carrymg  with  it  the  condyle,  glides  forward 
OD  the  glenoid  fossa.  This  is  because  this  movement  is  mainly  effected  by  the  External 
pterygoid  muscles,  which  are  inserted  into  both  condyle  and  articular  disk.  The  grinding  or 
chewing  movement  is  produced  by  the  alternate  movement  of  one  condyle,  with  its  disk,  for- 
ward and  backward,  while  the  other  condyle  moves  simultaneously  in  die  opposite  direction; 
at  the  same  time  the  condyle  undergoes  a  vertical  rotation  on  its  own  axis  on  the  disk  in  the 
lower  compartment.  One  condyle  aavances  and  rotates,  the  other  condyle  recedes  and  rotates^ 
in  alternate  succession. 

The  mandible  is  depressed  by  its  own  weight,  assisted  by  the  Platysma,  the  Digastric,  the 
Mybhyoid,  and  the  Gfeniohyoid  muscles.  It  is  elevated  by  the  anterior  part  of  the  Temporal, 
Masseter,  and  Internal  pterygoid  muscles.  It  is  drawn  forward  by  the  simultaneous  action  of 
the  External  pterygoid  and  the  superficial  fibres  of  the  Masseter;  and  it  is  drawn  backward  by 
the  deep  fibres  of  the  Masseter  ana  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  Temporal  muscles.  The  grinding 
movement  is  caused  by  the  alternate  action  of  the  two  External  pterygoids. 

Surface  Form. — The  temporomandibular  articulation  is  quite  superficial,  situated  below  the 
base  of  the  zygoma,  in  front  of  the  tragus  and  external  auditory  meatus,  and  behind  the  posterior 
border  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Masseter  muscle.  Its  exact  position  can  be  at  once  ascertained 
by  feeling  for  tne  condyle  of  the  mandible,  the  working  of  which  can  be  distinctly  felt  in  the 
movements  of  the  mandible  in  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth.  When  the  mouth  is  opened 
wide,  the  condyle  advances  out  of  the  glenoid  fossa  on  to  the  eminentia  articularis,  and  a  depres- 
sion is  felt  in  the  situation  of  the  joint. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Genuine  dislocation  of  the  mandible  is  almost  always  forward.  Croker, 
King,  and  Theim,  however,  have  reported  posterior  displacement.  Dislocation  is  caused  by  vio- 
lence or  muscular  action.  When  tne  mouth  is  open,  the  condyle  is  situated  on  the  eminentia 
articularis,  and  any  sudden  violence,  or  even  a  sudden  muscular  spasm,  as  during  a  convulsive 
yawn,  may  displace  the  condyle  forward  into  the  zygomatic  fossa.  The  displacement  may  be 
miilateral  or  bilateral,  according  as  one  or  both  of  die  condyles  is  displaced.  The  latter  of  the 
two  is  the  more  common.  The  articular  disk  adheres  to  the  condyle  until  it  passes  over  the 
eminentia  articularis,  but  at  this  point  remains  behind. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  described  a  condition  which  he  termed  "subluxation.**  It  occurs  princi- 
pally in  delicate  women,  and  is  belived  by  some  to  be  due  to  the  relaxation  of  the  ligaments, 
permitting  too  free  movement  of  the  bone.  Others  believe  it  is  due  to  displacement  of  the  articular 
disk.  Stul  others  attribute  the  symptoms  to  gouty  or  rheumatic  changes  in  the  joint.  In  close 
relation  to  the  condyle  of  the  mandible  is  me  external  auditory  meatus  and  die  tympanum; 
anv  force,  therefore,  applied  to  the  bone  is  liable  to  be  attended  with  damage  to  these  parts,  or 
inliammation  in  the  joint  may  extend  to  the  ear,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  inflammation  of  the  middle 
ear  may  involve  the  articulation  and  cause  its  destruction,  thus  leading  to  ankylosis  of  the  joint. 
In  children,  arthritis  of  this  joint  may  follow  the  exanthemata,  and  in  adults  it  occurs  as  the 
result  of  some  constitutional  conditions,  as  rheumatism  or  gout.  The  temporomandibular 
joint  is  also  occasionally  the  seat  of  osteoarthritis y  leading  to  great  suffering  during  efforts  of  mas> 
tication.  A  peculiar  affection  sometimes  attacks  the  neck  and  condyle  of  the  mandible,  consisting 
in  hypertrophy  and  elongation  of  these  parts  and  consequent  protrusion  of  the  chin  to  the  opposite 
side. 
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VI.  Articulations  of  the  Ribs  with  the  Yertebne  or  the  Oostovertebnl 
Articalations  (Articulationes  OostoTertebrales). 

The  articulations  of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebral  column  may  be  divided  into 
two  sets:  (1)  Those  which  connect  the  heads  of  the  ribs  with  the  bodies  of  the 
Tertebne — coatoeentral.  (2)  Those  which  connect  the  necks  and  tubercles  of  the 
ribs  with  the  transverse  processes — coBtotruuverse. 


1.    COSTOCENTBAL   ARTICULATIONS  (ArTICUL  ATI  ONES   CaPITULOHUM) 

(Figs.  232  and  233). 

These  constitute  a  series  of  arthrodial  joints,  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the 
heads  of  the  nbs  with  the  cavities  on  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  bodies  of  the 


Fro.  23Z.  — V«rtebnJ  roluma  with  liguseDt.  from  in  front.     (SpolMhob.) 

thoracic  vertebra  and  the  intervertebral  substance  between  them,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  first,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs,  where  the  cavity  is  formed 
by  a  single  vertebra.     The  bones  are  connected  by  the  following  ligaments: 

Anterior  Costovertebral  or  Stellate. 
Capsular.  Interarticular. 

The  anterior  costovertebral  or  stellate  ligament  {ligamenium.  cajnivli  costae 
radiaiuvt)  (Figs.  232  and  235)  connects  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  of  each 
rib  with  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  two  vertebros  and  the  intervertebral  disk 
between  them.  It  consists  of  three  flat  bundles  of  ligamentous  fibres,  which  are 
attached  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  rib,  just  beyond  the  articular 
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surface.    The  auperior  fibres  pass  upward  to  be  connected  with  the  body  of 

the  vertebra  above;  the  inferior  one  descends  to  the  body  of  the  vertebra  below; 

and  the  middle  one,  the  smallest  and  least  distinct,  passes  horizontally  inward, 

to  be  attached  to  the  intervertebral  substance. 

On  the  first  rib,  which  articulates  with  a  single  vertebra,  this  ligament  does 
not  present  a  distinct  division  into  three  fasciculi;  its  fibres,  however,  radiate, 

and  are  attached  to  the  body  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  as  well  as  to  the  body 
of  the  vertebra  with  which  the  rib  articulates.  In  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
ribs  also,  which  likewise  articulate  with  a  single  vertebra,  the  division  does  not 
exist;  but  the  fibres  of  the  ligament  in  each  case  radiate  and  are  connected  with 
the  vertebra  above,  as  well  as  that  with  which  the  ribs  articulate. 


_  —In  frtml,  widi  the  thoracic  ganplia  of  die  sympathelir,  the  pleura,  and,  on  the 

righc  side,  with  the  vena  azygos  major;  bekiitd,  with  the  ialerarticular  ligament  and  synovial 

membruies. 

The  capsolar  ligameiLt  (capsvla  ariictdarii)  is  a  thin  and  loose  ligamentous 
bag,  which  surrounds  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the  rib  and  the  articular 
cavity  formed  by  the  inter- 
vertebral disk  and  the  ad- 
jaceut  vertebra.  It  is  very 
thin,  firmly  connected  with 
the  anterior  ligament,  and 
most  distinct  at  the  upper 
and    lower    parts    of    the 

articulation.     Behind,  some 

of  its    fibres   pass    through 

the  intervertebral    foramen 

to  the    back  of   the    inter- 
vertebral disk.    This  is  the 

homologueof  theligamentum 

coiijugale  of  some  mammals, 

which  unites  the  heads  of 

opposite     ribs    across     the 

lack  of   the   intervertebral 

disk. 

The  intxa-axtaciilar  liga- 
ment {ligamentum  capittdi 
coslae  inierarficvJaTe)  (Figs. 
233  and  234)  is  situated  in 
the  interior  of  the  joint.  It 
ainsists  of  a  short  band  of 
fibres,  flattened  from  above  downward,  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  sharp 
crest  which  separates  the  two  articular  facets  on  the  head  of  the  rib,  and  by  the 
other  to  the  intervertebral  disk.  It  divides  the  joint  into  two  cavities,  which 
have  no  communication  with  each  other.  For  the  first,  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  ribs  the  intra.4irticular  ligament  does  not  exist;  consequently  there  is 
but  one  synovial  membrane, 

STSOVial  HembraneB  fFigs.  233  and  234).— There  are  hoo  synovial  membranes  in  each  of 
ibe  articulations  in  which  there  is  an  intra-arlicular  ligament,  one  on  each  side  of  this  structure. 
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2.  Costotransverse  Articulations  (Articulationes  Costotransversariae) 
(Fig.  234). 

The  articular  portion  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib  and  adjacent  transverse  process 
form  an  arthrodial  joint. 
For  the  eleventh  and  iwelflk  ribs  this  articulation  is  wanting. 
The  ligaments  connecting  these  parts  are  tlie 

Anterior  Superior  Costotransverse.  Posterior  Costotransverse. 

Middle  Costotransverse  (Interosseous),         Capsular. 

The  anterior  superior  ligament  {ligamentum  costolTanaversanum  avieriua) 
(Figs.  234  and  235)  consists  of  two  sets  of  fibres;  the  one  (anterior)  is  attached 
below  to  the  sharp  crest  on  the  upper  border  of  the  neck  of  each  rib,  and  passes 


Tia.  234.^ — Coatotranaverse  articulation.     Seen  from  above. 

obliquely  upward  and  outward  to  the  lower  border  of  the  transverse  process 
immediately  above;  the  other  (posterior)  is  attached  below  to  the  neck  of  the  rib, 
and  passes  upward  and  Inward  to  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  and  outer 
border  of  the  lower  articular  process  of  the  vertebra  above. 

The  first  rib  has  no  anterior  costotransverse  ligament.  For  the  twelfth  rib  the 
ligament  is  absent  or  is  a  mere  vestige. 

Kslationi. — This  ligament  is  in  relntion,  in  fr(mt,  with  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves; 
behind,  with  the  Longissimus  dorsi  muscle.  Its  internal  harder  is  thickened  and  free,  and  bounds 
an  aperture  throu);h  which  pass  the  posterior  branches  of  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves.  Its 
external  border  is  continuous  with  a  thin  aponeurosis  which  covers  the  External  intercostal 
muscle. 

The  middle  costotransverse  or  interosseous  ligament  {ligamentum  cdlieosiae) 
(Fig.  234)  consists  of  short  but  strong  fibres  which  pass  between  the  rough  surface 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  of  each  rib  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ad- 
jacent tran.sverse  process.     In  order  to  fully  expose  this  ligament,  a  horizontal 
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section  should  be  made  across  the  transrerse  process  and  corresponding  part 

of  the  rib;  or  the  rib  may  be  forcibly  separated  from  the  transverse  process  and 

the  fibres  of  the  ligament  put  on  the  stretch. 
For  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  riha  this  ligament  is  quite  rudimentary  or  wanting. 
The  posterior  COStotraJUVerse  ligament  (ligameiUum  costoiramversarium  pos- 

imui)  (Fig.  234)  is  a  short  but  thick  and  strong  fasciculus  which  passes  obliquely 

from  the  summit  of  the  transverse  process  to  the  rough  nonarticular  portion  of 

the  tubercle  of  the  rib. 

This  ligament  is  shorter  ^»< 

and  more  oblique  in  the 

upper  than  in  the  lower  *'"'% 

ril«.    Those  correspon- 
ding to  the  superior  ribs 

ascend,  while   those   of        eo»^« 

the  inferior  ribs  descend     **","  JJ,' 

slightly.  "">" "» 

For  the  eleventh  and  «tiiiv«iit«. 

lurlflk  ribs  this  ligament 
b  wanting. 

The  capanlar  tiga- 
mvot  (caps^tla  articvlar- 
is}  is  a  thin,  membranous 
sac  attached  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  articu- 
lar surfaces,  and  encJos- 
ingasynovial  membrane. 
For  the  eleventh  and 
tiTflfth  ribs  this  ligament 
is  absent. 

Horaments. — The  he&ds 

of  [he  ribs    are    so   closely 
coonecled   to   the    bodies  of 

ihe  TWlebrffi  by  tbe  stellate  *• 

indinlra-Brticular  ligaments, 

ind  tiie  Decks  and  tubercles  „^„  rnoccas 

of  the  ribs  to  the  transverse  Fia.  235. — Riba  ud  coirapoodins  vrrUbrr  witti  ligaments.  viFwrd  from 
prorfsses,  that  only  a  sligbt  ***  ■''»'"■    (Sp«lt«hol».) 

flliding  movement  of  the  ar- 

tirulu  surfaces  on  each  other  can  take  place  in  these  articulations.  "Hie  result  of  this  gliding 
nwvHuent  with  respect  to  the  six  upper  ribs  consists  in  an  elevation  of  the  front  and  middle 
ponioti  of  the  rib  with  a  consequent  eniari^ement  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  thorax, 
ihf  hinder  part  being  prevented  from  performing  any  upward  movement  by  its  close  connection 
viih  the  vertebral  column.  In  this  gliding  movement  the  rib  rotates  on  an  axis  corresponding 
10  a  line  drawn  through  the  two  articulations,  coBtocantnl  and  costobansTans,  which  the  rib 
(omu  with  the  vertebral  column.  None  of  the  ribs  lie  in  a  truly  horizontal  plane;  they  are  all 
dirrfied  more  or  less  obliquely,  so  that  their  anterior  extremities  lie  at  a  lower  level  than  their 
postfrior;  this  obliquity  increases  from  the  first  to  the  seventh,  and  then  again  decreases.  It  we 
namiiie  any  one  rib— say  that  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  obliquity — we  shall  see  that  it  is 
obtioiu  that  as  its  sternal  extremity  is  carried  upward  il  must  also  be  thrown  forward;  so  that 
llie  rib  may  be  regarded  as  a  radius  moving  on  the  vertebral  joint  as  a  centre,  and  causing  the 
jtrrnil  attachment  to  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  body.  Since  all  the 
riSs  are  oblique  and  connected  in  front  to  the  sternum  by  the  flexible  postal  cartilages,  they 
must  have  a  tendency  to  thrust  the  sternum  forward,  and  so  increase  the  antero-poslerior  diameter 
ofihethorai.  With  respect  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs,  each  one,  besides  rotating 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  upper  six,  also  rotates  on  an  axis  corresponding  with  a  line  drawn  from 
thcheidof  theribco  the  sternum.  By  this  movement  an  elevation  of  the  middle  portion  of  the 
rib  takes  place,  and  consequently  an  increase  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  thorax.  For  the 
ribs  not  only  slant  downward  and  forward  from  their  vertebral  attachment,  but  they  are  also 
oblique  in  relation  to  their  transverse  plane — that  is  to  say,  their  middle  is  at  a  lower  level  than 
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either  their  vertebral  or  sternal  exlremilies.  It  results  from  this  that  when  the  ribs  are  raised,  thp 
central  portibn  is  thrust  outward,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  in  which  the  handle  of  a  bucket:  is 
thrust  away  from  the  side  when  raised  to 
a  horizonlal  position,  and  the  lateral 
diameter  of  the  thorax  is  increased  (see 
Fig.  236).  The  mobility  of  the  different 
ribs  varies  greatly.  The  first  rib  is  more 
fised  than  the  others,  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  the  upper  extremity  and  the 
strain  of  the  ribs  beneath;  but  on  the 
freshly  dissected  thorax  it  moves  as 
freely  as  the  others.  Prom  the  same 
causes  the  movement  of  the  second  rib  is 
also  not  very  extensive.  In  the  other 
ribs  this  mobility  increases  successively 
down  to  the  last  two,  which  are  very 
movable.  The  ribs  are  generally  more 
movable  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

Vn.  Costostemal  Articulations 
(Articalationea  Stemocostales) 

(Fig.  237). 
The  articulations  of  the  carti- 
lages of  the  true  ribs  with  the 
sternum  are  arthrodial  joints,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  in  which 
the  cartilage  is  almost  always 
directly  united  with  the  sternum, 
and  which  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  a  synarthrodial  articu- 
lation. The  ligaments  connecting 
them  are  the 

Anterior  Chondrostema!. 

Capsular. 

Posterior  Chondrosternal. 

Intra-articular  Chondrosternal. 

Chondroxiphoid. 

The  anterior  chondrosternal  ligament  {ligamentum  atemocosUde  Todiatum)  (Fig. 
237)  is  a  broad  and  thin  membranous  band  that  radiates  from  the  front  of  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum. 
It  is  composed  of  fasciculi  which  pass  in  different  directions.  The  superior 
fa3ciciUi  ascend  obliquely,  the  inferior  fandeidi  pass  obliquely  downward,  and 
the  middle  fasciculi  pass  horizontally.  The  superficial  fibres  of  this  ligament 
are  the  longest;  they  intermingle  with  the  fibres  of  the  ligaments  above  and 
below  them,  with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  tendinous  fibres  of 
origin  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  forming  a  thick  fibrous  membrane  which  covers 
the  surface  of  the  sternum  (rnembrana  sterni).  This  is  more  distinct  at  the 
lower  than  at  the  upper  part. 

The  capsular  ligament  (capsvia  articidaris)  surrounds  the  joint  formed  between 
the  cartilage  of  a  true  rib  and  the  sternum.  It  is  very  thin,  intimately  blended 
with  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments,  and  strengthened  at  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  articulation  by  a  few  fibres  which  pass  from  the  cartilage  to 
the  side  of  the  sternum.     These  ligaments  protect  the  synovial  membranes. 

The  posterior  cbondrostemal  or  sternocostal  ligament  (ligajnentum  sUrno- 
costaie  radiatum),  less  thick  and  distinct  than  the  anterior,  is  composed  of  fibres 


Slt>-  236,— Diocrania  abowi: 


slemum  (.1 ,  B).     (From  Kirki'a  Haadbook  d/  Phv'uitam.) 
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which  radiate  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  true  ribs  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  becoming  blended  with  the 
periosteum. 

The  intra-articnlar  chondrostemal  ligament  (ligavienium  siemocostcde  inter- 
articulare)  (Fig.  233)  is  found  between  the  second  costal  cartilage  and  the  sternum. 
The  cartilage  of  the  second  rib  is  connected  with  the  sternum  by  means  of  an 


Pic.  237.— Stenum  and  ribs  wilb  ligaments,  from  in  front.  Id  th(  eight  half  of  the  fisun  the  most  anterior 
liytr  hu  be«n  nmoved  snd  the  jotni  csvitiea  heve  be*n  opened;  the  purls  are  separated  Kimewhat  from  one 
•Mbtr  on  the  left  aide.     ISpaLle^oli.) 

iotra-articular  ligament  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  cartilage  of  the  second 
n"b,  and  by  the  other  extremity  to  the  cartilage  which  unites  the  first  and  second 
pieces  of  the  sternum.  This  articulation  is  provided  with  two  synovial  membranes. 
The  cartilage  of  the  third  rib  is  also  quite  frequently  connected  with  the  sternum 
by  means  of  an  intra-articular  ligament  which  is  attached  by  one  extremity  to 
ibe  cartilage  of  the  third  rib,  and  by  the  other  extremity  to  the  point  of  junction 
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of  the  second  and  third  pieces  of  the  sternum.  This  articulation  may  be  provided 
with  two  synovial  membranes.  In  the  other  joints  intraarticular  ligaments  may 
exist,  but  they  rarely  completely  divide  the  joint  into  two  cavities. 

The  anterior  chondroxiphoid  ligament  lligamentum  costoxiphoidea)  (Fig.  237) 
is  a  band  of  ligamentous  fibres  which  connects  the  anterior  surface  of  the  seventh 
costal  cartilage,  and  occasionally  also  that  of  the  sixth,  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  ensiform  cartilage.  It  varies  in  length  and  breadth  in  different  subjects.  A 
similar  band  of  fibres  on  the  internal  or  posterior  surface,  though  less  thick  and 
distinct,  may  be  demonstrated.  It  is  spoken  of  as  the  posterior  chondroxiphoid 
ligament. 

Synovial  Membranes  (Fig.  237). — There  is  no  synovial  membrane  between  the  first  costal 
cartilage  and  the  sternum,  as  this  cartilage  is  directly  continuous  with  the  sternum.  There  are 
ftt^o  .synovial  membranes,  both  in  the  articulation  of  the  second  and  third  costal  cartilages  to  the 
sternum.  There  is  generally  one  svnovial  -membrane  in  each  of  the  joints  between  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  costal  cartilages  to  the  sternum;  but  it  is  sometimes  absent  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  chondrosternal  joints.  Thus,  there  are  usually  eight  synovial  cavities  on  each  side 
in  the  articulations  between  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  and  the  sternum.  After  middle 
life  the  articular  surfaces  lose  their  polish,  become  roughened,  and  the  synovial  membranes 
appear  to  be  wanting.  In  old  age  the  articulations  do  not  exist,  the  cartiis^e^es  of  most  of  the 
riDs  becoming  continuous  with  the  sternum. 

Movements. — ^The  movements  which  are  permitted  in  the  chondrosternal  articulations  are 
limited  to  elevation  and  depression,  and  these  only  to  a  slight  extent. 

Articulations  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Ribs  with  Each  Other  (articidationes 

inierchondrales)  (Fig.  237). — ^The  contiguous  borders  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth,  and  sometimes  the  ninth  and  tenth,  costal  cartilages  articulate  with  each 
other  by  small,  smooth,  oblong-shaped  facets.  Each  articulation  is  enclosed  in 
a  thin  capsular  ligament  lined  by  synovial  membrane,  and  strengthened  externally 
and  internally  by  ligamentous  fibres,  external  and  internal  interchondral  ligaments 
(ligamenta  intercosialia  externa  et  interna),  which  pass  from  one  cartilage  to  the 
other.  Sometimes  the  fifth  costal  cartilage,  more  rarely  that  of  the  ninth,  articu- 
lates, by  its  lower  border,  with  the  adjoining  cartilage  by  a  small  oval  facet; 
more  frequently  they  are  connected  together  by  a  few  ligamentous  fibres. 
Occasionally  the  articular  surfaces  above  mentioned  are  wanting. 

Articulations  of  the  Ribs  with  their  Cartilages  (Fig.  237).— The  outer 

extremity  of  each  costal  cartilage  is  received  into  a  depression  in  the  sternal 
ends  of  the  ribs,  and  the  two  are  held  together  by  the  periosteum.  There  is  no 
real  joint.  Occasionally  a  synovial  membrane  exists  between  the  first  rib  and 
the  corresponding  cartilage. 

Vm.  Articulations  of  the  Sternum  (Fig.  237) 

The  first  piece  of  the  sternum  is  united  to  the  second  either  by  an  amphi- 
arthrodial  joint — a  single  piece  of  true  fibrocartilage  uniting  the  segments — or  by 
a  diarthrodial  joint,  in  which  each  bone  is  clothed  with  a  distinct  lamina  of  hyaline 
cartilage,  adherent  on  one  side,  free  and  lined  with  synovial  membrane  on  the 
other.  In  the  latter  case  the  cartilage  covering  the  gladiolus  is  continued  without 
interruption  on  to  the  cartilages  of  the  second  ribs.^      The  two  segments  are 

further  connected  bv  an 

•/ 

Anterior  Intersternal  Ligament.  Posterior  Intersternal  Ligament. 

>  Mr.  Kivington  has  found  the  diarthrodial  form  of  joint  in  about  one-third  of  the  specimens  examined  by 
him;  Mr.  Maisonneuve  more  frequently.     It  appenre  to  be  rare  in  childhood,  and  is  formed,  in  Mr.  Rivangton's 


obliterated  by  the  ossification  of  the  two  bony  sefcments.  Even  in  advanced  life  it  remains  open,  and  the  joint 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  amphiarthrosis,  althouf^h  a  joint  cavity  is  not  found  under  any  circumstances  in  the 
plate  of  fibrocartilage  which  intervenes  between  the  manubrium  und  the  gladiolus." 
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The  anterior  mterstemal  ligament  consists  of  a  layer  of  fibres,  having  a  bngi- 
tudinal  direction;  it  blends  with  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  chondrosternal  liga- 
ments on  both  sides,  and  with  the  tendinous  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Pectoralis 
major  muscle.  This  ligament  is  rough,  irregular,  and  much  thicker  below  than 
above. 

The  posterior  interstemal  ligament  is  disposed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
on  the  po^erior  surface  of  the  articulation. 


IX.  Ariiicolation  of  the  Vertebral  Ooluon  witli  the  Pelvis. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  sacrum  are  similar 
lo  those  which  connect  the  segments  of  the  vertebral  column  with  each  other — viz. : 
(1)  The  continuation  downward  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  common  liga- 
menta.  (2)  The  intervertebral  substance  connecting  the  flattened  oval  surfaces 
of  the  two  bones  and  forming  an  amphiarthrodial  joint.  (3)  Ligamenta  subflava, 
connecting  the  arch  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  posterior  border  of  the 
sacral  canal.  (4)  Capsular  ligaments  connecting  the  articulating  processes  and 
forming  a  double  arthrodia.     (5)  Inter-  and  supraspinous  ligaments. 


The  two  proper  ligaments  connecting  the  pelvis  with  the  vertebra!  column  are 
the  lumbosacral  and  iliolumbar. 

The  Itmibosacral  ligament  (Pig.  238)  is  a  short,  thick,  triangular  fasciculus, 
which  is  connected  above  to  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra;  it  passes  obliquely  outward  and  is  attached  below 
to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum.  It  is  closely  blended  with  the 
anterior  sacroiliac  and  the  iliolumbar  ligaments,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  portion 
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of  the  iliolumbar  ligament.  This  ligament  is  in  relation,  in  fronts  with  the  Psoas 
muscle.  The  internal  border  of  the  lumbosacral  ligament  margins  the  foramen 
of  the  last  lumbar  nerve. 

The  iliollimbar  ligament  (ligamentum  Uiolumbale)  (Fig.  238)  passes  horizontally 
outward  from  the  apex  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  immediately  in  front  of  the  sacroiliac  Articulation.  It 
is  of  a  triangular  form,  thick  and  narrow  internally,  broad  and  thinner  externally. 
It  is  in  relation,  in  fronts  with  the  Psoas  muscle;  behind,  with  the  muscles  occupy- 
ing the  vertebral  groove;  above,  with  the  Quadratus  lumborum.  It  blends  in 
places  with  the  lumbosacral  ligament,  and  its  crescentic  inner  margin  marks 
the  limit  of  the  foramen  for  the  fourth  lumbar  nerve.  These  ligaments  are  thick 
prolongations  from  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia. 

X.  Articulations  of  the  Pelvis. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  with  each  other  may  be 
divided  into  four  groups:  (1)  Those  connecting  the  sacrum  and  ilimn.  (2)  Those 
passing  between  the  sacrom  and  ischimn.  (3)  Those  connecting  the  sacmzn  and 
coccyx.    (4)  Those  between  the  two  pubic  bones. 

1.  Articulation  of  the  Sacrum  and  Ilium  (Articulatio  Sacroiliaca). 

The  sacroiliac  articulation  is  an  amphiarthrodial  joint,  formed  between  the 
lateral  surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium.  The  anterior  or  auricular  portion  of 
each  articular  surface  is  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  hyaline  cartilage,  thicker 
on  the  sacrum  than  on  the  ilium.  These  are  in  close  contact  with  each  other, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  united  together  by  irregular  patches  of  softer  fibro- 
cartilage,  and  at  their  upper  and  posterior  part  by  fine  fibres  of  interosseous 
fibrous  tissue.  Throughout  a  considerable  part  of  their  extent,  especially  in 
advanced  life,  they  are  not  connected  together,  but  are  separated  by  a  space 
cpntaining  a  synovial-Iike  fluid,  and  hence  the  joint  presents  the  characters  of 
a  diarthrosis. 

The  ligaments  connecting  these  surfaces  are  the 

Anterior  Sacroiliac.  Posterior  Sacroiliac. 

The  anterior  sacroiliac  ligament  (Ugamenta  sdcroUiaca  anteriora)  (Fig.  238) 
consists  of  numerous  thin  bands  which  connect  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the 
sacrum  and  ilium. 

The  posterior  sacroiliac  ligament  (ligamentum  sacroUiacum  posteritis)  (Fig.  239) 
is  a  strong  ligament,  situated  in  a  deep  depression  between  the  sacrum  and  ilium 
behind,  and  forming  the  chief  bond  of  connection  between  those  bones.  It 
consists  of  numerous  strong  fasciculi  which  pass  between  the  bones  in  various 
directions.  The  upper  part  of  the  ligament,  the  short  sacroiliac  (ligamentum 
sacroUiacum  posterius  breve)  is  nearly  horizontal  in  direction  and  passes  from 
the  first  and  second  transverse  tubercles  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum 
to  the  rough,  uneven  surface  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ilium.  The  lower  part  (ligamentum  sacroUiacum  posterius  longum),  oblique  in 
direction,  is  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  third  transverse  tubercle  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  by  the  other  to  the  posterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  oblique  sacroiliac  ligament.     . 

Surface  Form. — The  position  of  the  sacroiliac  joint  is  indicated  by  the  posterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium.    This  process  is  immediately  behind  the  centre  of  the  articulation. 
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2.  Ligaments  Passing  between  the  Sacrum  and  Ischium  (Fig.  239). 

The  Great  Sacrosciatic  (Posterior). 
The  Small  Sacrosciatic  (Anterior). 

The  great  or  posterior  sacrosciatic  ligament  {ligamentum  sacrotvberosum)  (Figs. 
239  and  240)  is  situated  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  flat,  and 
triangular  in  form;  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  the  extremities;  attached 
by  its  broad  base  to  the  posterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth  transverse  tubercles  of  the  sacrum,  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  margin 
of  that  bone  and  the  coccyx.     Passing  obliquely  downward,  outward,  and  for- 


Fto.  238.— ArtiiuUtions  ol  pelvis  and  hip,     PoaUiriar  view. 

v'ard,  it  becomes  narrow  and  thick,  and  at  its  insertion  into  the  inner  margin 
of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  it  increases  in  breadth,  and  is  prolonged  forward 
along  the  inner  margin  of  the  ramus,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  faiciform 
pncess  of  the  great  sacrosciatic  ligament  or  the  falciform  ligament  (processiiS 
falciform i-n).  The  free  concave  edge  of  this  prolongation  has  attached  to  it  the 
i^lurotor  fascia,  with  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  groove,  protecting  the  internal 
pudic  vessels  and  nerve.  One  of  its  surfaces  is  turned  toward  the  perineum, 
ihe  other  toward  the  Obturator  intemus  muscle. 

EelaUons. — The  ruperfidat  tuifacf  o(  thisli^ment  jrjve^  orif^n,  by  ita  whole  extent,  to  fibres 
of  the  Gluteus  majtimus  muscle.  Its  deep  surface  i?  united  (o  the  lesser  sacrosciatic  ligament. 
Its  eifrmal  bordfr  forms,  above,  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  gredt  sacrosciatic  foramen,  and, 
below,  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  les.ser  .'tacrosciatic  foramen.  Its  lower  border  forms  part 
nf  the  boundary  of  the  perineum.  It  b  pierced  by  the  coccygeal  brancb  of  the  sciatic  artery 
and  the  coccygeal  nerve. 
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The  small  or  anterior  sacrosdatic  ligament  {ligameiUum  sacrospinosum'i  (I^ig^ 
239  and  240),  much  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  preceding,  is  thin,  triangular 
ill  form,  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  internally,  by  its 
broad  Iwse,  to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  anterior  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  great  sacrosciatic  ligament,  with  which  its  fibres  are  intermingled. 


Fio.  240.— Side  vi*w  of  pelvis,  ahowina  tbe  gnstti  and  lesser  Mcnwistir  lignmtnW. 

Rslationg.— Its  ikep  auiface  is  in  relation  with  ihe  Coccyeeus  muscle;  its  tuperfidtU  xurfare 
is  covered  by  the  greftt  sacrosciatic  ligament  and  crossed  by  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and 
nerve.  lis  aiiprrior  border  forms  the  lower  boiindftry  of  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen;  its 
infiTior  border,  part  of  the  lesser  sacrosciatic  foramen. 

These  two  ligaments  convert  the  sacrosciatic  notches  into  foramina.  The  n^Mrior  or  great 
McrosciKtic  torkmen  ijoramen  Uchiadiruvi  majus)  (Figs.  239  and  240)  is  bounded,  in  front  and 
above,  by  the  [Kwlerior  border  of  the  os  innominatum;  behind,  by  the  great  sacrosciatic  ligament: 
and  below,  by  the  lesser  sacrosciatic  ligament.  It  is  partially  tilled  in  the  recent  state  by  the 
Pyrirurniis  muscle,  which  passes  through  it.  Above  this  muscle  the  gluteal  vessels  and  su|icrior 
gluteal  nerve  emei^  from  the  pelvis,  and.  below  it,  (he  sciatic  vessels  and  nen'es.  the  internal 
pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  the  inferior  gluteal  nerve,  and  the  nerves  to  the  Obturator  inlernus  and 
Quadratus  femoris.  The  inforior  or  leuar  Mcroacuitic  foramen  (Jnmmm  itchiadimm  minus) 
(Figs.  239  and  240)  is  bounded,  ia  front,  by  the  luber  iscbii;  above,  by  the  spine  and  lesser  sacro- 
sciatic ligament;  behind,  by  the  greater  sacra<)cialic  ligament.  It  transmits  the  tendon  of  the 
Obturator  internus  muscle,  its  nerve,  and  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  ner\*e. 


3.  Articulation  of  the  Sacrwu  and  Coccyx  (Si'mphv.sis  Sacrococcygea). 

This  articulation  is  an  amphiarthrodial  joint,  formed  between  the  oval  surface 
at  the  apex  of  the  sacrum  and  the  base  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
joints  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte.    The  ligaments  are  the 

Anterior  Sacrococcygeal.  Lateral  Sacrococcygeal. 

PosteriorSacrococcygeal.  Interposed  Fibrocartilage. 
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The  anterior  sacrococcy^al  ligament  (Hganuntum  sacrococeygeum  anterhm) 
consisis  of  a  few  irregular  iibres  which  descend  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
sacrum  to  the  front  of  the  coccyx,  becoming  blended  with  the  periosteum.  It 
is  a  continuation  of  the  anterior  common  ligament. 

The  posterior  sacrococcygeal  ligament  {ligamentum  sacrococeygeum  posterhts) 
l^Fip.  241)  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  deep  and  the  superficial.  The  deep 
poition  {ligamentum  sacrococeygeum  posterius  profuiidum),  which  is  a  continira- 
ibn  of  the  posterior  common  ligament,  is  a  flat  band  of  a  pearly  tint,  which  arises 
fmin  the  margin  of  the  lower  orifice  of  the  sacral  canal,  and  descends  to  be  inserted 
into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  coccyx.  This  ligament  completes  the  lower 
and  back  part  of  the  sacral  canal.  Its  superficial  fibres  are  much  longer  than 
the  more  deeply  seated.  This  ligament  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  Gluteus 
maximus.  The  superficial  portion  (ligamentum  sacrococeygeum  postertus  siipcr- 
nrialf)  is  composed  of  longitudinal  fibrous  bands  which  extend  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  middle  sacral  ridge  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  coccj^x  and 
closes  partly  the  sacrul  hiatus,  and  of  fibrous  bands  which  extend  from  the  sacral 
(■ornua  to  the  coccygeal  cornua.  A  portion  of  this  ligament  corresponds  to  the 
ligamenta  subflava  and  the  balance  to  the  capsular  ligament. 


\  lateral  sacrococcygeal  or  intertransTerse  ligament  (ligamentum  sacro- 
tficcjigeum  laierale)  (Fig.  241)  connects  the  transverse  process  of  the  coccyx  to 
the  lower  lateral  angle  of  the  sacrum  on  each  side. 

K  flbroeartilage  or  uticolar  disk  is  interposed  between  the  contiguous  surfaces 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx;  it  differs  from  that  interposed  between  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebne  in  being  thinner,  and  its  central  part  firmer  in  texture.  It  is  some- 
what thicker  in  front  and  behind  than  at  the  sides.  Occasionally,  a  synovial 
membrane  is  found  and  the  coccyx  is  freely  movable.  This  is  especially  the  case 
during  pregnancy. 

The  different  segmentB  of  the  coccyx  are  connected  by  an  extension  downward 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  sacrococcygeal  ligaments,  a  thin  annular  articular 
disk  being  interposed  between  each  of  the  bones.  In  the  adult  male  all  the 
pieces  become  ossified,  but  in  the  female  this  does  not  commonly  occur  until  a 
later  period  of  life.  The  separate  segments  of  the  coccyx  are  first  united,  and  at 
a  more  advanced  age  the  joint  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  is  obliterated. 
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HoTemeatS. — The  movements  which  tak«  place  between  the  sacrum  &nd  coccyx,  and  between 
the  different  pieces  of  the  Utter  bone,  mc  forward  and  backward,  and  are  very  limited.  Iliar 
extent  increases  during  pregnaacy. 


4,  Articulation  of  the  Pubic  Bones  (Symphysis  Ossium  Pubis) 
(Figs.  238,  242). 

The  articulation  between  the  pubic  bones  is  an  amphiartlirodia)  joint,  formed 
by  the  apposition  of  the  two  ova!  articular  surfaces  of  the  pubic  bones.  The 
ligaments  of  this  articulation  are  the 

Anterior  Pubic.  Superior  Pubic. 

Posterior  Pubic.  Inferior  Pubic, 

Inteipubic  Disk. 

The  anterior  pabic  ligament  (Ugamentum  pubicum  aiUerixts)  (Fig.  238)  con- 
sists of  several  superimposed  layers  which  pass  across  the  front  of  the  articula- 
tion. The  superficial  fibres  pass  obliquely  from  one  bone  to  the  other,  decussating 
and  forming  an  interlacement  with 
the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
External  oblique  and  the  tendon  of 
the  Rectus  abdominis  muscles.  The 
deep  fibres  pass  transversely  across  the 
symphysis,  and  are  blended  with  the 
interpubic  disk. 

The  posterior  pubic  ligament  {Uga- 
mentum pvbicum  posterius)  consists 
of  a  few  thin,  scattered  fibres  which 
unite  the  two  pubic  bones  posteriorly. 

The  superior  pubic  ligament  (liga- 
menhim  jnibicuin  swperiwi)  (Fig.  238) 
is  a  band  of  fibres  which  connects 
the  two  pubic  bones  superiorly. 

The  inferior  pubic  or  subpubic 
]igxaiVDt(ligamfniumaTcwitum  pubis) 

Fig.  242. — Vertical  eection  of  the ByniphyBiB  pubis.  /c:_     mol   ■  .L-    i      .   ■  i  i 

Made  oexr  iU  poeterior  Burfaoe.  (<' Ig-    ^'»)  IS  a  thick,  triangular  arch 

of  ligamentous  fibres,  connecting  the 
two  pubic  bones  below  and  forming  the  upper  boundary  of  the  pubic  arch. 
Above,  it  is  blended  with  the  articular  disk;  laterally  it  is  united  with  the  descend- 
ing rami  of  the  pubis.  Its  fibres  are  closely  connected  and  have  an  arched 
direction.  Its  lower  margin  is  separated  from  the  triangular  ligament  of  the 
perineum  by  a  gap,  through  which  runs  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis. 

The  intupubic  disk  {lamina  fibroearlUa^iiiea  wlerpubica)  (Fig.  242)  consists 
of  a  disk  of  fibrocartilage  connecting  the  surfaces  of  the  pubic  bones  in  front. 
Each  of  the  two  surfaces  is  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  hyaline  cartilage  which  is 
firmly  connected  to  the  bone  by  a  series  of  nipple-like  processes  which  accurately 
fit  within  corresponding  depressions  on  the  osseous  surfaces.  These  apposed 
cartilaginous  surfaces  are  connected  by  an  intermediate  stratum  of  fibrous 
tissue  and  fibrocartilage  which  varies  in  thickne.s.s  in  different  subjects.  It 
often  contains  a  cavity  {cavurti  articulare)  in  its  centre,  probably  formed  by 
the  softening  and  absorption  of  the  fibrocartilage,  since  it  rarely  appears  before 
the  tenth  year  of  life,  and  is  not  lined  by  synovial  membrane.  It  is  larger  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male.     It  is  most  frequently  limited  to  the  upper  and  back 
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part  of  the  joint,  but  it  occasionally  reaches  to  the  front,  and  may  extend  the 
entire  length  of  the  cartilage,  lliis  cavity  may  sometimes  be  demonstrated  by 
making  a  vertical  section  of  the  symphysis  pubis  near  its  posterior  surface 
(Fig.  242). 

The  obtoratOT  ligament  b  more  properly  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  mus- 
cular fascite,  with  which  it  will  be  described. 


AKTIOULATIONS  OF  THE  TTPFEB  EXTSEMITT. 

The  articulations  of  the  upper  extremity  may  be  arranged  in  the  following 
groups: 

I.  Sternoclavicular  Articulation,  VII.  Wrist-joint. 

II.  Acromioclavicular  Articulation.  VIII.  Articulations  of  the  Carpal  Bones. 

III.  Ligaments  of  the  Scapula.  IX.  Carpometacarpal  Articulations. 

IV,  Shoulder-joint.  X,  Metacarpophalangeal      Articula- 
V.  Elbow-joint,  tions. 

VI.  Radioulnar  Articulations.  XI.  Articulations  of  the  Phalanges. 

I.  StvnodaTicular  ArUcnlation  (Ardcolatio  StetnoclaTicnlaris)  (Fig.  243). 

The  stemocbTlealar  is  an  arthrodiat  joint.  The  parts  entering  into  its  forma- 
tion are  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  first  piece 
of  the  sternum,  and  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.     The  articular  surface  of  the 


Fio.  243.— SlernootavioulM  utjculatioD.     Antarior  view. 

Sternum  is  covered  with  hyaline  cartilage.  The  articular  surface  of  the  clavicle 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  sternum,  and  invested  witli  a  layer  of  hyaline 
canilage'  which  is  considerably  thicker  than  that  on  the  latter  bone.  The  liga- 
ments of  this  joint  are  the 

Capsular.  Interclavicular. 

Anterior  Sternoclavicular.  Costoclavicular. 

Posterior  Sternoclavicular.  Articular  Disk. 

'  ^rcx^rding  to  Bmch,  the  ateroal  end  of  the  clavicle  in  i^ovend  by  a  tissue  whieh  ia  rather-  fibroua  than 
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The  capsular  ligament  (capsvia  articularis)  completely  surrounds  the  articula- 
tion, consisting  of  fibres  of  varying  degrees  of  thickness  and  strength.  Those 
in  front  and  behind  are  of  considerable  thickness,  and  form  the  anterior  and 
posterior  sternoclavicular  ligaments;  but  those  above  and  below,  especially  in 
the  latter  situation,  are  thin  and  scanty. 

The  anterior  sternoclavicular  ligament  (ligamentum  stemoclavicidare)  (Fig. 
243)  is  a  part  of  the  capsule.  It  is  a  broad  band  of  fibres  which  covers  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  articulation,  being  attached,  above,  to  the  upper  and  front  part 
of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and,  passing  obliquely  downward  and 
inward,  is  attached,  below,  to  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  first  piece  of  the 
sternum.  This  ligament  is  covered,  in  front,  by  the  sternal  portion  of  the  Sterno- 
mastoid  and  the  integument;  behind,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  articular  disk  and 
the  two  synovial  membranes. 

The  posterior  sternoclavicular  ligament,  also  a  part  of  the  capsule,  is  a  band 
of  fibres  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation,  being  attached, 
above,  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and, 
passing  obliquely  downward  and  inward,  is  attached,  below,  to  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the 
articular  disk  and  synovial  membranes;  behind,  with  the  Sternohyoid  and 
Sternothyroid  muscles. 

The  interclavicular  ligament  {ligamentum  interdaviculare)  (Fig.  243)  is  a  flat- 
tened band  which  varies  considerably  in  form  and  size  in  different  individuals; 
it  passes  in  a  curved  direction  from  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  extremity  of  one 
clavicle  to  the  other,  and  is  also  attached  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum. 
It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  integument;  behind,  with  the  Sternothyroid 
muscles. 

The  costoclavicular  or  rhomboid  ligament  (ligamentum  costoclavictdare)  (Fig. 
243)  is  short,  flat,  and  strong;  it  is  of  a  rhomboid  form,  attached,  below,  to  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib;  it  ascends  obliquely  back- 
ward and  outward,  and  is  attached,  above,  to  the  rhomboid  depression  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  tendon  of  origin 
of  the  Subclavius;  behind,  with  the  subclavian  vein. 

The  articular  disk  {discus  articularis)  (Fig.  243)  is  a  flat  and  nearly  circular 
meniscus,  interposed  between  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  sternum  and  clavicle. 
It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  upper  and  posterior  border  of  the  articular  surface 
of  the  clavicle;  below,  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  at  its  junction  with  the 
sternum;  and  by  its  circumference,  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  sternoclavicular 
and  the  interclavicular  ligaments.  It  is  thicker  at  the  circumference,  especially 
its  upper  and  back  part,  than  at  its  centre  or  below.  It  divides  the  joint  into 
two  cavities,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  separate  synovial  membrane. 

Synovial  Membrane. — Of  the  two  synovial  membranes  found  in  this  articulation,  one  is 
reflected  from  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  over  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  articular  disk  and 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib;  the  other  is  placed  between  the  articular  surface  of  the  sternum  and  ' 
adjacent  surface  of  the  articular  disk;  the  latter  is  the  larger  of  the  two. 

Moyements. — ^This  articulation  is  the  centre  of  the  movements  of  the  shoulder,  and  admits 
of  a  limited  amount  of  motion  in  nearly  every  direction — upward,  downward,  backward,  for- 
ward— as  well  as  circumduction.  When  these  movements  take  place  in  the  joint,  the  clavicle 
in  its  motion  carries  the  scapula  with  it,  this  bone  gliding  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  thorax.  This 
joint  therefore  forms  the  centre  from  which  all  movements  of  the  supporting  arch  of  the  shoulder 
originate,  and  is  the  only  point  of  articulation  of  this  part  of  the  skeleton  with  the  trunk.  "The 
movements  attendant  on  elevation  and  depression  of  the  shoulder  take  place  between  the  clavicle 
and  the  articular  disk,  the  bone  rotating  upon  the  ligament  on  an  axis  drawn  from  before  back- 
ward through  its  own  articular  facet.  When  the  shoulder  is  moved  forward  and  backward,  the 
clavicle,  with  the  articular  disk,  rolls  to  and  fro  on  the  articular  surface  of  the  sternum,  revolving, 
with  a  gliding  movement,  around  an  axis  drawn  nearly  vertically  through  the  sternum.  In  the 
circumduction  of  the  shoulder,  which  is  compounded  of  these  two  movements,  the  clavicle  revolves 
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upon  the  articular  disk,  and  the  latter,  with  the  clavicle,  rolls  upon  the  sternum."*  Elevation 
of  the  clavicle  is  principally  limited  by  the  costoclavicular  ligament;  depression  by  the  inter- 
clavicular. The  muscles  which  raise  the  clavicle,  as  in  shrugging  the  shoulder,  are  the  upper 
fibres  of  the  Trapezius,  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae,  the  clavicular  head  of  the  Sternomastoid, 
assisted  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  two  Rhomboids,  which  pull  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula 
backward  and  upward,  and  so  raise  the  clavicle.  The  aepression  of  the  clavicle  i^  principally 
effected  by  gravity,  assisted  by  the  Subclavius,  Pectoralis  minor,  and  lower  fibres  of  the  Trape- 
aus.  It  is  drawn  backward  by  the  Rhomboids  and  the  middle  and  lower  fibres  of  the  Trapezius; 
and /onrar(2  by  the  Serratus  magnus  and  Pectoralis  minor. 

Snzfftce  Form. — ^The  position  of  the  sternoclavicular  joint  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  feeling 
the  enlarged  sternal  end  of  the  collar-bone  just  external  to  the  long,  cord-like,  sternal  origin 
of  the  Sternomastoid  muscle.  If  this  muscle  is  relaxed  by  bending  the  head  forward,  a  depres- 
sion just  internal  to  the  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  between  it  and  the  sternum,  can  be  felt,  indi- 
cating the  exact  position  of  the  joint,  which  is  subcutaneous.  When  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side, 
the  cavity  of  the  joint  is  V-shaped.  If  the  arm  is  raised,  the  bones  become  more  closely  approxi- 
mated, and  the  cavity  becomes  a  mere  slit. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  strength  of  this  joint  mainly  depends  upon  its  ligaments,  and  it 
is  because  of  the  ligaments  and  beoiuse  the  force  of  a  blow  is  generally  transmitted  along  the 
long  axis  of  the  clavicle,  that  dislocation  so  rarely  occurs,  and  that  the  bone  is  generally  broken 
rather  than  displaced.  When  dislocation  does  occur,  the  course  which  the  displaced  bone  takes 
depends  more  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  violence  was  applied  than  upon  the  anatomical 
construction  of  the  joint;  it  may  be  either  fomvard,  backward,  or  upward.  A  complete  upward 
dislocation  is  also  inward.  A  complete  forward  or  backward  dislocation  is  also  inward  and 
downward.  The  chief  point  worthy  of  note,  as  regards  the  construction  of  the  joint,  in  regard  to 
dislocations,  is  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  being  so  little  adapted 
to  each  other,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  joint  mainly  depends  upon  the  ligaments,  the  dis- 
placement when  reduced  is  very  liable  to  recur,  and  hence  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the 
end  of  the  bone  in  its  proper  place,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  incise  the  soft  parts  and  wire  the 
bone  in  place. 


n.  Acromioclavicular  or  Scapuloclavicular  Articulation  (Articulatio 

Acromioclavicularis)  (Fig.  244). 

The  acromioclayicular  is  an  arthrodial  joint  formed  between  the  outer  ex- 
tremity of  the  clavicle  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula. 
The  ligaments  which  surround  the  joint  form  a  capsule.  The  ligaments  of  this 
articulation  are  the 

Superior  Acromioclavicular.  f  Trapezoid 

Inferior  Acromioclavicular.  Coracoclavicular  \      and 

Articular  Disk.  [  Conoid. 

The  superior  acromioclavicular  ligament  (ligamentum  acromiotlavicvlare)  (Figs 
244  and  245)  is  a  portion  of  the  joint  capsule.  It  is  a  quadrilateral  band  which 
covers  the  superior  part  of  the  articulation,  extending  between  the  upper  part  of 
the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
acromion.  It  is  composed  of  parallel  fibres  which  interlace  with  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  Trapezius  and  Deltoid  muscles;  heloWy  it  is  in  contact  with  the  articular 
disk  (when  it  exists)  and  the  synovial  membranes. 

The  inferior  acromioclavicular  ligament,  somewhat  thinner  than  the  preceding, 
and,  like  it,  a  portion  of  the  capsule,  covers  the  under  part  of  the  articulation 
and  is  attached  to  the  adjoining  surfaces  of  the  two  bones.  It  is  in  relation, 
ob&ve,  with  the  synovial  membranes,  and  in  rare  cases  with  the  articular  disk; 
hdoWy  with  the  tendon  of  the  Supraspinatus.  These  two  ligaments  are  con- 
tinuous with  each  other  in  front  and  behind,  and  form  a  complete  capsule  around 
the  joint. 

1  Humphry,  On  the  Human  Skeleton,  p.  402. 
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The  articular  disk  (discus  artutvlarU)  is  frequently  absent  in  this  articulation. 
When  the  menbcus  exists  it  is  generally  incomplete  and  only  partially  separates 
the  articular  surfaces,  and  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  articulation.  More 
rarely  it  completely  separates  the  joint  into  two  cavities. 

Tht  Synovial  Hembrwi*.— lliere  ia  uauallj  onlj  a 
lation,  but  when  a  complete  articular  disk  exists  there  are  t 

The  coracoclavicillar  ligament  (ligamenium  coracoclavicvlare)  (Figs.  244  and 
245)  serves  to  connect  the  clavicle  with  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  It 
does  not  properly  belong  to  this  articulation,  but  as  it  forms  a  most  efficient  means 
in  retaining  the  clavicle  in  contact  with  the  acromial  process,  it  is  usually  described 
with  it.     It  consists  of  two  fasciculi,  called  the  trapezoid  and  conoid  ligaments. 


Fi<i.  S44.— The  left  sboulder-ioint.  ■cBpuloclavicuItU'  STtieulatEonB,  ud  proper  licamenta  ot  thescapuK 

The  trapezoid  tigament  (ligameiUum  irapezoideum),  the  anterior  and  external 
fasciculus,  is  broad,  thin,  and  quadrilateral;  it  is  placed  obliquely  between  the 
coracoid  process  and  the  clavicle.  It  is  attached,  below,  to  the  upper  surface 
ofthe  coracoid  process;  above,  to  the  oblique  line  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
clavicle.  Its  anterior  border  is  free;  its  posterior  border  is  joined  with  the  conoid 
ligament,  the  two  forming  by  their  junction  a  projecting  an^e. 

The  conoid  ligament  (ligamentum  conoideum),  the  posterior  and  internal  fas- 
ciculus, is  a  dense  band  of  fibres,  conical  in  form,  the  base  being  directed  upward, 
the  summit  downward.  It  is  attached,  behw,  by  its  apex  to  a  rough  impression  at 
the  base  of  the  coracoid  process,  internal  to  the  trapezoid  ligament;  above,  by  its 
expanded  base,  to  the  conoid  tubercle  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle,  and 
to  a  line  proceeding  internally  from  it  for  half  an  inch.     These  ligaments  are 
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in  relation,  in  frorit,  with  the  Subclavius  and  Deltoid;  behind,  with  the  Trapezius.' 
They  serve  to  limit  rotation  of  the  scapula,  the  trapezoid  limiting  rotation  forward, 
and  the  conoid  backward. 

HoTOXneilts. — ^The  movements  of  this  articulation  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  A  gliding  motion  of 
the  articular  end  of  the  clavicle  on  the  acromion.  (2)  Rotation  of  the  scapula  forward  and  back- 
ward upon  the  clavicle,  the  extent  of  this  rotation  being  limited  by  the  two  portions  of  the  coraco- 
clavicular  ligament. 

Tlie  acromioclavicular  joint  has  important  functions  in  the  movements  of  the  upper  extremity. 
It  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Sir  George  Humphry  that  if  there  had  been  no  loint  between 
the  clavicle  and  scapula  the  circular  movement  of  the  scapula  on  the  ribs  (as  in  tnrowins  both 
shoulders  backward  or  forward)  would  have  been  attended  with  a  greater  alteration  in  the 
direction  of  the  shoulder  than  is  consistent  with  the  free  use  of  the  arm  in  such  position,  and 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  a  blow  straight  forward  with  the  full  force  of  the  arm ;  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  combined  force  of  the  scapula,  arm,  and  forearm.  "  This  joint,"  as  he  happily 
says,  "is  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  either  bone  to  turn  in  a  hinge-like  manner  upon  a  vertical 
aios  drawn  through  the  other,  and  it  permits  the  surfaces  of  the  scapula,  like  the  baskets  in  a 
roundabout  swing,  to  look  the  same  wav  in  every  position,  or  nearly  so."  Again,  when  the  whole 
arch  formed  by  the  clavicle  and  scapula  rises  and  falls  (in  elevation  or  depression  of  the  shoul- 
ders), the  joint  between  these  two  bones  enables  the  scapula  still  to  maintain  its  lower  part  in 
contact  with  the  ribs. 

SnifftCe  Form. — ^The  position  of  the  acromioclavicular  joint  can  generally  be  ascertained  by 
the  sli^tly  enlarged  extremity  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  which  causes  it  to  project  above 
the  level  of  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula.  Sometimes  this  enlargement  is  so  considerable 
as  to  form  a  rounded  eminence,  which  is  easily  to  be  felt.  The  joint  lies  in  the  plane  of  a  vertical 
Sne  passing  up  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  arm. 

AppliM  Anatomy. — Owing  to  the  slanting  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  this  joint,  the 
commonest  dislocation  is  the  passing  of  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula  under  the  outer 
end  of  the  clavicle;  but  dislocations  in  the  opposite  direction  have  been  described.  The  first 
form  of  dislocation  is  produced  by  violent  force  applied  to  the  scapula  so  as  to  drive  the  shoulder 
forward.  The  displacement  in  acromioclavicular  dislocation  is  often  incoinplete,  on  account 
of  the  strong  eoracoclavicular  ligaments  which  remain  untom.  The  same  difficulty  exists,  as  in 
the  sternoclavicular  dislocation,  m  maintaining  the  ends  of  the  bone  in  apposition  after  reduction, 
and  it  may  become  necessary  to  wire  them  in  place  after  incision  of  the  soft  parts. 


in.  Proper  Ligaments  of  the  Scapula  (Figs.  244,  245). 

The  proper  ligaments  of  the  scapula  pass  between  portions  of  that  bone,  but 
are  not  parts  of  an  articulation.    They  are  the 

Coracoacromial.  Superior  Transverse. 

Inferior  Transverse. 

The  coracoacromial  ligament  (ligamentum  coracoacromiale)  is  a  strong  triangular 
band,  extending  between  the  coracoid  and  acromial  processes.  It  is  attached, 
by  its  apex,  to  the  summit  of  the  acromion  just  in  front  of  the  articular  surface 
for  the  clavicle,  and  by  its  broad  base  to  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  border  of 
the  coracoid  process.  Its  posterior  fibres  are  directed  inward,  its  anterior  fibres 
forward  and  inward.  This  ligament  completes  the  vault  formed  by  the  coracoid 
and  acromion  processes  for  the  protection  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  It  is  in 
relation,  above,  with  the  clavicle  and  under  surface  of  the  Deltoid  muscle;  below, 
with  the  tendon  of  the  Supraspinatus  muscle,  a  bursa  being  interposed.  Its 
outer  border  is  continuous  with  a  dense  lamina  that  passes  beneath  the  Deltoid 
upon  the  tendons  of  the  Supra-  and  Infraspinatus  muscles.  This  ligament  is 
sometimes  described  as  consisting  of  two  marginal  bands  and  a  thinner  inter- 
vening portion,  the  two  bands  being  attached,  respectively,  to  the  apex  and  base 
of  the  coracoid  process,  and  joining  together  at  their  attachment  into  the  acromion 
process.     When  the  Pectoralis  minor  is  inserted,  as  sometimes  is  the  case,  into 
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the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint  instead  of  into  the  comcoid  process,  it  passes 
between  these  two  bands,  and  the  inten-ening  portion  is  then  deficient. 

The  superior  traosTerse  or  snprascapular  ligunent  {ligavientum  transversum 
gcaptdae  auperius)  (Figs.  245  and  246)  converts  the  suprascapular  notch  into  a 


Fio.  24S. — Kigbt  clavicle  aod  sotpula  with  Uauucnt,  from  ttithout  uid  someirbBt  trum  id  front.     (Spalteholi.) 


Tcnc*  >iuoii.      Oircumjtex  tttitU.  Greumfiti  readt.  •camuni*. 

Pio.  246.— Vertipul  wwlions  thmugh  the  nhnuldrt-joint,  the  Brm  heina  vertical  and  horiiontal.     (After  Henle.) 

foramen.  It  is  a  thin  and  flat  fasciculus,  narrower  at  the  middle  than  at  the 
extremities,  attached  by  one  end  to  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  by  the 
other  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  scapular  notch.  The  suprascapular  nerve 
passes  through  the  foramen;  the  suprascapular  vessels  pass  over  the  ligament. 
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An  additional  ligament,  the  inferior  tnuoBverse  or  spinoglenoid  ligament  (%a- 
iMJiium  iransversum  scapulae  inferius),  is  sometimes  found  on  the  scapula, 
stretching  from  the  outer  border  of  the  spine  to  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 
When  present,  it  forms  an  arch  under  which  the  suprascapular  vessels  and  nerve 
pass  as  they  enter  the  infraspinous  fossa. 

Movements. — The  scapula  b  capable  of  being  moved  upward  and  downward,  forward  and 
backward)  or,  by  a  combination  of  these  movements,  circumducted  on  the  wall  of  the  thorax.  The 
muscles  which  raise  the  scapula  are  the  upper  fibres  of  the  Trapezius,  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae, 
and  the  two  Rhomboids;  those  which  depress  it  are  the  lower  fibres  of  the  Trapezius,  the  Pec- 
toralis  minor,  and,  through  the  clavicle,  the  Subclavius.  The  scapula  is  drawn  oackward  by  the 
Rhomboids  and  the  micuUe  and  lower  fibres  of  the  Trapezius,  and  forward  by  the  Serratus 
magnus  and  Pectoralis  minor,  assisted,  when  the  arm  is  fixed,  by  the  Pectoralis  major.  The 
mobility  of  the  scapula  is  very  considerable,  and  greatly  assists  the  movements  of  the  arm  at  the 
Mulder-joint.  Thus,  in  raising  the  arm  from  the  side  the  Deltoid  and  Supraspinatus  can  only 
lift  it  to  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  the  further  elevation  of  the  limb  being  effected  by  the  Trape- 
zius and  Serratus  magnus  moving  the  scapula  on  the  wall  of  the  thorax.  This  mobility  is  of 
special  importance  in  ankylosis  of  the  shoulder-ioint,  the  movement  of  this  bone  compensating 
to  a  very  great  extent  for  the  immobility  of  the  joint. 


IV.  Shoulder-Joint  (Articalatio  Humeri)  (Figs.  245,  246). 

The  shonlder-joint  is  an  enarthrodial  or  ball-and-socket  joint.    The  bones  enter- 
ing into  its  formation  are  the  large  globular  head  of  the  humerus,  which  is  received 
into  the  shallow  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula — an  arrangement  which  pennits 
of  veiy  considerable  movement,  while  the  joint  itself  is  protected  against  dis- 
placement by  the  tendons  which  surround  it  and  by  atmospheric  pressure.    The 
ligaments  do  not  maintain  the  joint  surfaces  in  apposition,  because  when  they 
alone  remain  the  humerus  can  be  separated  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the 
glenoid  cavity;  their  use,  therefore,  is  to  limit  the  amount  of  movement.     Above, 
the  joint  is  protected  by  an  arched  vault,  formed  by  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
coracoid  and  acromion  processes,  and  the  coracoacromial  ligament.    The  articular 
surfaces  are  covered  by  a  layer  of  hyaline  cartilage;  that  on  the  head  of  the  humerus 
is  thicker  at  the  centre  that  at  the  circumference,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in 
the  glenoid  cavity.     The  ligaments  of  the  shoulder  are  the 

Capsular.  Transverse  Humeral. 

Coracohumeral.  Glenoid.^ 

The  capsular  ligament  (capsvla  articvlaris)  (Figs.  245  and  247)  completely 
encircles  the  articulation,  being  attached,  above,  to  the  circumference  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  beyond  the  glenoid  ligament,  below,  to  the  anatomical  neck  of  the 
humerus,  approaching  nearer  to  the  articular  cartilage  above  than  in  the  rest 
of  its  extent.  It  is  thicker  above  and  below  than  elsewhere,  and  is  remarkably 
loose  and  lax,  and  much  larger  and  longer  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  bones 
in  contact,  allowing  them  to  be  separated  from  each  other  more  than  an  inch 
—an  evident  provision  for  that  extreme  freedom  of  movement  which  is  peculiar 
to  this  articulation.  Its  superficial  surface  is  strengthened,  above,  by  the  Supra- 
spinatus; below,  by  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps;  behind,  by  the  tendons  of  the 
Infraspinatus  and  Teres  minor;  and  in  frojit,  by  the  tendon  of  the  Subscapularis. 
The  capsular  ligament  usually  presents  three  openings:  One  anteriorly,  below 
the  coracoid  process,  establishes  a  communication  between  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  joint  and  a  bursa  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle. 

1  The  \ong  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Biceps  brachii  muscle  also  acts  as  one  of  the  ligaments  of  this  joint.     See  the 
-ob0ervati<MLS  on  p.  267  oa  the  function  of  the  muscles  passing  over  more  than  one  joint. 
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The  secxind,  which  is  not  constant,  is  at  the  posterior  part,  where  a  communica- 
tion sometimes  exists  between  the  joint  and  a  bursal  sac  belonging  to  the  Infra- 
spinatus muscle.  The  third  is  seen  between  the  two  tuberosities,  for  the  passage 
of  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  brachii  muscle.  It  transmits  a  sac-like  prolonga- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane,  which  ends  as  a  blind  pouch  opposite  the  surgical 
neck  of  the  bone. 

The  coracohomeral  ligament  {ligamentum  coracokumerale)  (Fig.  244)  is  a  broad 
band  which  strengthens  the  upper  part  of  the  capsular  ligament.  It  arises  from 
the  outer  border  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  passes  obliquely  downward  and 
outward  to  the  front  of  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  being  blended  with 
the  tendon  of  the  Supraspinatus  muscle.  This  ligament  is  intimately  united  to 
the  capsular  ligament  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 


(»*;x$;.ru 


Fig.  247— Right  shoulder- joint,  frontal  scption.  from  behind.     (Spslteholi.) 

Supplanwntal  Bands  of  ths  OapsnUr  Ligameiit. — In  addition  to  the  coracohumeral 
ligament,  the  capsular  ligament  is  strengthened  by  supplemental  bands  in  the 
interior  of  the  joint,  and  can  be  best  studied  by  opening  the  capsule  from  behind 
and  removing  the  head  of  the  humerus.  One  of  these  bands  (Flood's  ligamsnt) 
passes  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  to  the  lower  part  of  the  lesser 
tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  ligamentum 
teres  of  the  hip-joint.  A  second  of  these  bands  (Schtomm'B  ligament),  is  situated 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  joint,  and  passes  from  the  under  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
to  the  under  part  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  A  third,  called  the  flenobumsral 
ligament,  is  situated  at  the  upf>er  part  of  the  joint.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the 
apex  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  close  to  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process,  and,  passing 
downward  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  brachii,  is  attached, 
below,  to  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  where  it  forms  the  inner  boundary 
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of  the  upper  part  of  the  bicipital  groove.  It  is  a  thin,  ribbon-like  band,  occasion- 
ally quite  tree  from  the  capsule. 

The  transverse  hmneral  ligament  is  a  prolongation  of  the  capsular  ligament. 
It  is  a  broad  band  of  fibrous  tissue  passing  from  the  lesser  to  the  greater  tuber- 
osity of  the  humerus,  and  always  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  bone  which  lies 
above  the  epiphyseal  line.  It  converts  the  bicipital  groove  into  an  osseoaponeu- 
rotic  canal,  and  is  the  homologue  of  the  strong  process  of  bone  which  connects 
the  summits  of  the  two  tuberosities  in  the  musk  ox. 

The  glenoid  ligament  (labrum  gUnoidale)  (Figs.  245  and  247)  is  a  fibrocartilagi- 
nous rim,  attached  around  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  is  triangular  on 
section,  the  thickest  portion  being  fixed  to  the  circumference  of  the  cavity,  the 
free  edge  being  thin  and  sharp.  It  is  continuous  above  with  the  long  tendon 
of  the  Biceps  muscle,  which  bifurcates  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  into  two 
fasciculi,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  glenoid  ligament. 
This  ligament  deepens  the  cavity  for  articulation,  and  protects  the  edges  of  the 
bone. 

Synovial  Membrane  (Fig.  247). — The  synovial  membrane  is  reflected  from  the  margin  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  over  the  fibrocartilaginous  rim  surrounding  it;  it  is  then  reflected  over  the 
internal  surface  of  the  capsular  ligament,  covers  the  lower  part  and  sides  of  the  anatomical  neck 
of  the  humerus  as  far  as  the  cartilage  covering  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  long  tendon  of  the 
Biceps  hrachii,  which  passes  through  the  capsular  ligament,  is  enclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath  of 
synovial  membrane  {vagina  mucosa  intertuoercularis),  which  is  reflected  upon  it  at  the  point 
where  it  perforates  the  capsule,  and  is  continued  around  it  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  surgical 
neck  of  the  humerus.  The  tendon  of  the  Biceps  is  thus  enabled  to  traverse  the  articulation^  but 
it  is  not  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  synovial  cavity. 

Buns. — ^A  large  bursa,  the  subscapular  bursa,  exists  between  the  joint  capsule  and  the  ten- 
don of  the  Subscapularis  muscle.    Tliis  sac  communicates  with  the  shoulder- joint  by  means 
(^  an  opening  at  the  inner  side  of  the  capsular  ligament.    Occasionally  another  and  smaller  bursa, 
the  infraspisatas  bursa,  exists  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Infraspinatus.    It  communicates  with 
the  shoulder-joint  by  means  of  an  opening  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  capsule.    The  subdeltoid 
or  subacromial  bursa  is  placed  between  the  under  surface  of  the  Deltoia  muscle  and  the  outer 
surface  of  the  capsule.    It  does  not  communicate  with  the  joint.    The  subcutaneous  acromial 
bursa  is  between  the  surface  and  the  summit  of  the  acromion  process.   There  is  a  bursa  beneath 
the  Coracobrachialis  muscle,  one  beneath  the  Teres  major,  and  one  beneath  the  tendinous 
portion  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi.     There  is  also  a  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  insertion  of 
the  Pectoralis  major  muscle  and  the  long  head  of  the  Biceps. 

The  muscles  in  relation  with  the  joint  are,  above,  the  Supraspinatus;  below,  the  long  head  of 
the  Triceps;  in  front,  the  Subscapularis;  behind,  the  Infraspinatus  and  Teres  minor;  wvthin,  the 
long  tendon  of  the  Biceps.  The  Deltoid  is  placed  most  externally,  and  covers  the  articulation 
on  its  outer  side,  as  well  as  in  front  and  behind. 

Tlie  arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  articular  branches  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  circum- 
flex, and  the  suprascapular. 
The  neryes  are  derived  from  the  circumflex  and  suprascapular. 

MovamentS. — The  shoulder- joint  is  capable  of  movement  in  every  direction,  forward,  back- 
ward, abduction,  adduction,  circumduction,  and  rotation.  The  humerus  is  drawn  forward  by 
the  Pectoralis  major,  anterior  fibres  of  the  Deltoid,  Coracobrachialis,  and  by  the  Biceps  when 
the  forearm  is  flexed;  backward,  by  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  Teres  major,  posterior  fibres  of  the  Del- 
toid, and  by  the  Triceps  when  the  forearm  is  extended;  it  is  abducted  (elevated)  by  the  Del- 
toid and  Supraspinatus;  it  is  adducted  (depressed)  by  the  Subscapularis,  Pectoralis  major,  Latis- 
dmus  dorsi,  ana  Teres  major;  it  is  rotated  outward  by  the  Infraspinatus  and  Teres  minor;  and 
it  is  rotated  inward  by  the  Subscapularis,  Latissimus  dorsi,  Teres  major,  and  Pectoralis  major. 

The  most  striking  peculiarities  in  this  joint  are:  (1)  The  large  size  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
in  comparison  with  tne  depth  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  even  when  supplemented  by  the  glenoid 
ligament.  (2)  The  looseness  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  (3)  The  intimate  connection  of  the  cap- 
sule with  the  muscles  attached  to  the  head  of  the  humerus.  (4)  The  peculiar  relation  of  the 
Biceps  tendon  to  the  joint. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  relative  size  of  the  two  articular  surfaces  that  the  joint  enjoys  such 
free  movement  in  every  possible  direction.  When  these  movements  of  the  arm  are  arrested  in 
the  shoulder-joint  by  the  contact  of  the  bony  siurfaces  and  by  the  tension  of  the  corresponding 
fibres  of  the  capsule,  together  with  that  of  tie  muscles  acting  as  accessory  ligaments,  they  can 
be  carried  considerably  farther  by  the  movements  of  the  scapula,  involving,  of  course,  motion  at 
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the  acromio-  and  sternoclavicular  joints.  These  joints  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  accessory 
structures  to  the  shoulder-joint.^  The  extent  of  these  movements  of  the  scapula  is  very  con- 
siderable, especially  in  extreme  elevation  of  the  arm,  which  movement  is  best  accomplished 
when  the  arm  is  thrown  somewhat  forward  and  outward,  because  the  margin  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  is  by  no  means  a  true  circle;  its  greatest  diameter  is  from  the  bicipital  groove  downward, 
inward,  and  backward,  and  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  arm  can  be  obtained  by  rolling  its 
articular  surface  in  the  direction  of  this  measurement.  The  great  width  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  humeral  head  also  allows  of  verv  free  horizontal  movement  when  the  arm  is  raised  to  a 
right  angle,  in  which  movement  the  arch  formed  by  the  acromion,  the  coracoid  process,  and  the 
coracoacromial  ligament  constitutes  a  sort  of  supplemental  articular  cavity  for  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

The  looseness  of  the  capsule  is  so  great  that  the  arm  will  fall  about  an  inch  from  the  scapula 
when  the  muscles  are  dissected  from  the  capsular  ligament  and  an  opening  made  in  it  to  remove 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  movements  of  the  joint,  therefore,  are  not  regulated  by  the 
capsule  so  much  as  by  the  surrounding  muscles  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere — an 
arrangement  which  "renders  the  movements  of  the  jomt  much  more  easy  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been,  and  permits  a  swinging,  pendulum-like  vibration  of  the  limb  when  the 
muscles  are  at  rest"  (Humphry).  The  fact,  also,  that  in  all  ordinary  positions  of  the  joint  the 
capsule  is  not  put  on  the  stretch  enables  the  arm  to  move  freely  in  all  directions.  Extreme 
movements  are  checked  by  the  tension  of  appropriate  portions  of  the  capsule,  as  well  as  by  the 
interlocking  of  the  bones.  Thus  it  is  said  that  "  abduction  is  checked  by  the  contact  of  the  great 
tuberosity  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  adduction  by  the  tension  of  the  coraco- 
humeral  ligament"  (Beaunis  et  Bouchard).  Cleland'  maintains  that  the  limitations  of  move- 
ment at  the  shoulder-joint  are  due  to  the  structure  of  the  joint  itself,  the  glenoid  ligament  fitting, 
in  different  positions  of  the  elevated  arm,  into  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus. 

Cathcarf  has  pointed  out  that  in  abducting  the  arm  and  raising  it  above  the  head,  the  scapula 
rotates  throughout  the  whole  movement  with  the  exception  of  a  short  space  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end;  that  the  humerus  moves  on  the  scapula  not  only  from  the  hanging  to  the  horizontal 
position,  but  also  in  passing  upward  as  it  approaches  the  vertical  above;  that  the  clavicle  moves 
not  only  during  the  second  half  of  the  movement  but  in  the  first  as  well,  though  to  a  less  extent — 
7.  f.,  the  scapula  and  clavicle  are  concerned  in  the  first  stage  as  wxll  as  in  the  second;  and  that 
the  humerus  is  partly  involved  in  the  second  as  well  as  chiefly  in  the  first. 

The  intimate  union  of  the  tendons  of  the  four  short  muscles  with  the  capsule  converts  these 
muscles  into  elastic  and  spontaneously  acting  ligaments  of  the  joint,  and  it  is  regarded  as  being 
also  intended  to  prevent  the  folds  into  which  all  portions  of  the  capsule  would  alternately  fall  in 
the  varying  positions  of  the  joint  from  being  driven  between  the  bones  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  peculiar  relations  of  the  Biceps  tendon  to  the  shoulder- joint  appear  to  subserve  various 
purposes.  In  the  first  place,  by  its  connection  with  both  the  shoulaer  and  elbow  the  muscle 
harmonizes  the  action  of  the  two  joints,  and  acts  as  an  elastic  ligament  in  all  positions,  in  the 
manner  previously  adverted  to.*  Next,  it  strengthens  the  upper  part  of  the  articular  cavity,  and 
prevents  the  head  of  the  humerus  from  being  pressed  up  against  the  acromion  process,  when  the 
Deltoid  contracts,  instead  of  forming  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  By  its  passage 
along  the  bicipital  groove  it  assists  in  rendering  the  head  of  the  numerus  steady  in  the  various 
movements  of  the  arm.  When  the  arm  is  raised  from  the  side  it  assists  the  Supra-  and  Infra- 
spinatus in  rotating  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  also  holds  the  head  of  the 
bone  firmly  in  contact  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  prevents  its  slipping  over  its  lower  edge,  or 
being  displaced  by  the  action  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Pectoralis  major,  as  in  climbing 
and  many  other  movements. 

Surface  Form. — ^The  direction  and  position  of  the  shoulder-joint  may  be  indicated  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  coracoacromial  ligament,  in  a  curved  direction,  with  its  con- 
vexity inward,  to  the  innermost  part  of  that  portion  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  which  can  be 
felt  in  the  axilla  when  the  arm  is  forcibly  abducted  from  the  side.  When  the  arm  hangs  by  the 
side,  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  in  contact  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
three-quarters  of  its  circumference  is  in  front  of  a  vertical  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  border 
of  the  acromion  process. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Owing  to  the  construction  of  the  shoulder-joint  and  the  freedom  of 
movement  which  it  enjoys,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  its  exposed  situation,  it  is  more  fre- 
quently dislocated  than  any  other  joint  in  the  body.  Dislocations  of  the  shoulder  contribute 
about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  tables  of  dislocations.  Dislocaiion  occurs  when  the  arm 
is  thrown  into  extreme  abduction,  and  when,  therefore,  the  head  of  the  humerus  presses  against 
the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  capsule,  which  is  the  thinnest  and  least  supported  part  of  the  liga- 

>  See  p.  209.  *  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  18S4,  vol.  zviii. 

» Ibid. .  vol.  xviii.  *  See  p.  267. 
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meat    The  rent  in  the  capsule  almost  invariably  takes  place  in  this  situation,  between  the 
tendon  of  the  Subscapularis  and  the  Triceps,  and  through  it  the  head  of  the  bone  escapes,  so 
that  the  dislocation  in  most  instances  is  primarily  subglenoid.    The  head  of  the  bone  does  not 
usually  remain  in  this  situation,  but  generally  assumes  some  other  position,  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  and  amount  of  force  producing  the  dislocation  and  the  relative  strength  of 
the  muscles  in  front  and  behind  the  joint.    In  consequence  of  the  muscles  at  the  back  being 
weakar  than  those  in  front,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  preventing 
the  bone  passing  backward,  dislocation  forward  is  much  more  common  than  backward.    The 
most  frequent  position  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  ultimately  assumes  is  on  the  front  of  the 
neck  of  the  scapula,  beneath  the  coracoid  process,  and  hence  named  suhcoracoid  dislocation. 
Occasionally,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  a  greater  amount  of  force  being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  limb,  the  head  is  driven  farther  inward,  and  rests  on  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  thorax, 
beneath  the  clavicle  {subcUmcular).    If  the  head  of  the  bone  passes  under  the  Subscapularis 
muscle  and  also  under  the  Teres  major  or  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  the  arm 
remains  abducted,  or  even  with  the  elbow  raised  above  the  head  {luxaJtio  erecta).    Sometimes 
the  humerus  remains  in  the  position  in  which  it  was  primarily  displaced,  resting  on  the  axillary 
border  of  the  scapula  (atibglenoid),  and  rarely  it  passes  backward  and  remains  in  the  infra- 
spinous  fossa  beneath  the  spine  {subspinotis).    If  dislocation  frequently  recurs  the  condition  may 
be  amended  in  some  cases  by  exposing  the  capsule  and  putting  tucks  in  it  by  means  of  sutures. 

An  old  unreduced  dislocation  is  sometimes  treated  by  incising  the  soft  parts  and  returning 
the  head  of  the  humerus  into  the  glenoid  cavity.  In  other  cases  the  heaa  of  the  humerus  is 
excisttl.  Dislocation  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle  from  the  bicipital  groove  is  a  rare 
sccident.  When  it  occurs  the  arm  is  rigid  in  abduction,  but  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  found 
to  be  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  is  reduc^  by  flexion  of  the  elbow  and  rotation  of  the  arm.  Rwp- 
tuft  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  is  more  common  than  dislocation  of  the  tendon.  After  this 
injury  the  belly  of  the  muscle  is  relaxed  and  is  nearer  than  normal  to  the  elbow;  flexion  of 
the  forearm  is  much  weakened,  and  is  weaker  in  supination  than  it  is  in  pronation.  The  head 
of  the  humerus  (>asses  forward  and  inward,  and  the  condition  is  often  mistaken  for  dislocation 
of  the  bone.  . 

If  we  desire  to  aspirate  the  shoulder-joint,  place  the  arm  against  the  side,  flex  the  forearm  at 
a  right  angle  to  the  arm,  carry  the  forearm  across  the  front  of  the  thorax,  and  enter  the  trocar 
below  the  acromion  (De  Vos). 

The  shoulder-joint  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  all  those  inflammatory  affections,  both  acute  and 
chronic,  which  attack  joints,  though  perhaps  it  suffers  less  frequently  than  some  other  joints  of 
equal  size  and  importance.  Acute  synovitis  may  result  from  injury,  rheumatism,  or  pyemia,  or 
may  follow  secondarily  on  the  so-called  acute  epiphysitis  of  infants.  It  is  attended  with  effusion 
into  the  joint,  and  when  this  occurs  the  capsule  is  evenly  distended  and  the  contour  of  the  joint 
rounded.  Special  projections  may  occur  at  the  site  of  the  openings  in  the  capsular  ligament. 
Thus,  a  swelling  may  appear  just  in  front  of  the  joint,  internal  to  the  lesser  tuberosity,  from 
effusion  into  the  bursa  beneath  the  Subscapularis  muscle;  or,  again,  a  swelling  which  is  some- 
times bilobed  may  be  seen  in  the  interval  between  the  Deltoid  and  Pectoralis  major  muscles, 
from  effusion  into  the  diverticulum,  which  runs  down  the  bicipital  groove  with  the  tendon  of  the 
Biceps.  The  effusion  into  the  synovial  membrane  can  be  best  ascertained  by  examination  from 
the  axilla,  where  a  soft,  elastic,  fluctuating  swelling  can  usually  be  felt.  The  bursa  beneath  the 
Deltoid  \s  sometimes  ruptured  by  violence,  and  sometimes  inflames,  suppurates,  or  becomes 
tuberculous. 

Tuberculous  arthritis  not  infrequently  attacks  the  shoulder-joint,  and  may  lead  to  total 
destruction  of  the  articulation,  when  ankylosis  may  result  or  long-protracted  suppuration  may 
necessitate  excision.  This  joint  is  also  one  of  those  which  is  most  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  osteo- 
arthritis, and  may  also  be  affected  in  gout  and  rheumatism;  or  in  locomotor  ataxia,  when  it 
occasionally  becomes  the  seat  of  Charcot's  disease. 

Excision  of  the  shoulder-joint  may  be  required  in  cases  of  arthritis  (especially  the  tubercu- 
lous form)  which  have  gone  on  to  destruction  of  the  articulation ;  in  compound  dislocations  and 
fractures,  particularly  those  arising  from  gunshot  injuries,  in  which  there  has  been  extensive 
injury  to  the  head  of  the  bone;  in  some  cases  of  old  unreduced  dislocation,  where  there  is  much 
pain;  and  possibly  in  some  few  cases  of  growth  connected  with  the  upper  end  of  the  bone.  The 
operation  is  best  performed  by  making  an  incision  from  the  middle  of  the  coracoacromial  liga- 
ment down  the  arm  for  about  three  inches;  this  will  expose  the  bicipital  groove  and  the  tendon 
of  the  Biceps,  which  may  be  either  divided  or  hooked  out  of  the  way,  according  as  to  whether  it 
is  implicated  in  the  disease  or  not.  The  capsule  is  then  freely  opened,  and  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities  of  the  humerus  divided.  The  head  of  the  bone  can  then 
be  thrust  out  of  the  wound  and  sawed  off,  or  divided  with  a  narrow  saw  in  situ  and  subsequently 
removed.  The  section  should  be  made,  if  possible,  just  below  the  articular  surface,  so  as  to 
leave  the  bone  as  long  as  possible.  The  glenoid  cavity  must  then  be  examined,  and  gouged 
if  carious. 
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T.  Elbow-joint  (Artdcnlatio  Onbiti)  (Figs.  248,  249). 

The  •Ibow  is  a  ginglymus  or  hinge-joint.  The  bones  entering  into  its  forma- 
tion are  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  which  is  received  into  the  greater  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  admits  of  the  movements  peculiar  to  such  a  joint — •viz., 
flexion  and  extension;  while  the  capitellum  or  radial  head  of  the  humerus  articu- 
lates with  the  cup-shaped  depression  on  the  head  of  the  radius;  the  circum- 
ference of  the  head  of  the  radius  articulates  with  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of 
the  ulna,  allowing  of  the  movement  of  rotation  of  the  radius  on  the  ulna,  the 
chief  action  of  the  superior  radioulnar  articulation.  The  articular  surfaces 
are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  hyaline  cartilage,  and   connected  by  a  c 


Fig.  248.— Left  elbow.joint,  «hoirinB  anterior  Fio.  24B.— Left  el 


ligament  (capsvia  articidaria)  (Fig.  250)  of  unequal  thickness,  being  especially 
thickened  on  its  two  sides  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  front  and  behind.  These 
thickened  portions  are  usually  described  as  distinct  ligaments  under  the  following^ 
names : 

Anterior.  Internal  Lateral. 

Posterior.  External  Lateral. 
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The  orbicolar  liffament  of  the  upper  radioulnar  articulation  must  also  be 
reckoned  among  the  ligaments  of  the  elbow  (see  p.  310). 

The  anterior  lig^ament  (Fig.  248)  is  a  broad  and  thin  fibrous  layer  which  covers 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  joint.     It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  front  of  the  internal 
condyle  and  to  the  front  of  the  humerus  immediately  above  the  coronoid  and 
radial  fossae;  below,  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna 
and  to  the  orbicular  ligament,  being  continuous  on  each  side  with  the  lateral 
ligaments.     Its  superficial  fibres  pass  obliquely  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
humerus  outward  to  the  orbicular   ligament.     The   middle   fibres,  vertical   in 
direction,  pass  from  the  upper  part  of  the  coronoid  depression  and  become  partly 
blended  with  the  preceding,  but  are  mainly  inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  coronoid  process.     The 
deep  or  transverse  set  inter- 
sects these   at  right   angles. 
This  ligament  is  in  relation, 
in  front,  with   the  Brachialis 
anticus  muscle,  except  at  its 
outermost  part. 

The   posterior    ligament 
(Fig.  249)  is  a  thin  and  loose 

membranous   fold,   attached,  mm 

above,    to  the    lower   end  of 

the  humerus,   above  and  at  Hjf" 

the  sides  of  the  olecranon 
fossa;  below,  to  the  groove 
on  the  upper  and  outer  sur- 

bces  of  the  olecranon.    The       junctk  inntmni. 

superficial  or  transverse  fibres  'u"ot»oi« 

pass  between  the  adjacent 
margins  of  the  olecranon 
fossa.  The  deeper  portion 
consists  of  vertical  fibres, 
some  of  which,  thin  and 
weak,  pass  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  olecranon  fossa  to 
the  margin  of  the  olecranon; 
others,  thicker  and  stronger, 
pass  from  the  back  of  the 
capitellum  of  the  humerus  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna.  This  ligament  is  in 
relation,    behind,    with    the 

tendon  of  the  Triceps  muscle      ^o.  2S0.—Richt  elbon-ioint,  cut  tlirou«b  at  riaht  uuiea  to  the 

and  the  Anconeus  muscle.  ""  "'  "^  "^'■'*'  *"™''"' '"""  '^  "'""  ""'■    <^"«"'''<"- ' 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  {lifjamentvm  coUatenUe  vlnare)  (Fig.  248)  is 
a  thick  triangular  band  consisting  of  two  portions,  an  anterior  and  posterior, 
united  by  a  thinner  intermediate  portion.  The  aDtarior  portion,  directed  obliquely 
forward,  is  attached,  above,  by  its  apex,  to  the  front  part  of  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  humerus;  and,  below,  by  its  broad  base,  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  coronoid 
process.  The  poBt«rior  portion,  also  of  triangular  form,  is  attached,  above,  by 
its  apex,  to  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  internal  condyle;  below,  to  the  inner 
margin  of  the  -olecranon.  Between  these  two  bands  a  few  intermediate  fibres 
descend  from  the  internal  condyle  to  blend  with  a  transverse  band  of  ligamentous 
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tissue  whicb  bridges  across  the  notch  between  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  pro- 
cesses. This  ligament  is  in  relation,  internally,  with  the  Triceps  and  Flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  muscles  and  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  gives  origin  to  part  of  the  Flexor 
sublimis  digitorum  muscle. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  (ligatneiUum  colUUerale  radiale)  (Fig.  249)  is  a 
short  and  narrow  fibrous  band  less  distinct  than  the  internal,  attached,  above. 
to  a  depression  below  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus ;  beUnv,  to  the  orbicular 
ligament,  some  of  its  most  posterior  fibres  passing  over  that  ligament,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  outer  margin  of  the  ulna.  This  ligament  ts  intimately  blended 
with  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Supinator  [brevb]  muscle. 

Synovial  Membr&n*  (Fig.  250).— The  synovial  membrane  is  very  extensive.  Il  covers  the 
margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus,  and  lines  tlie  coronoid  and  oleo'anoii  lasam  on 
that  bone;  from  these  points  it  b  reflected  over  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  ligaments, 
sod  forms  a  pouch  (jecesaus  larriformig)  between 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  the  internal  .surface  of 
the  orbicular  ligament,  and  the  circumference  of 
the  head  of  the  radius.  Projecting  into  the  cavitv 
is  a  cresceniic  fold  of  synovial  membrane,  between 
the  radius  and  ulna,  suggesting  the  division  of  the 
joint  into  two — one  the  humeroradial,  the  other  the 
bumeroulnar. 

Between  the  capsular  ligament  and  the  svnovial 
membrane  are  three  masses  of  fat^ — one,  the  largest, 
above  the  olecranon  fossa,  which  is  pressed  into 
the  foasa  by  the  Triceps  during  flexion;  a  second, 
over  the  coronoid  fossa;  and  a  third,  over  the 
radial  fossa.  The  two  last-named  pads  are  pressed 
into  their  res|>eciive  fosste  during  extension. 

The  moscles  {Fig,  251 )  in  relation  with  thejoint 
are,  in  front,  the  Brachials  amicus;  btkind,  the 
Triceps  and  Anconeus;  externally,  the  Supinator 
[brevis]  and  the  common  tendon  of  origin  of  the 
Extensor  muscles;  infemoUy,  the  common  tendon 
of  origin  of  the  Flexor  muscles,  and  the  Flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  with  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  4rteri«B  supplying  the  Joint  are  derived 
from  the  anastomosis  between  the  superior  pro- 
funda, inferior  profunda,  and  anastomotica  magna, 
branches  of  the  brachial,  with  the  anterior,  pos- 
terior, and  interosseous  recurrent  branches  of  the 
ulnar  and  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  radiai. 
These  vessels  form  a  complete  chain  of  anasto- 
moses around  the  joint. 

The  Borves  are  derived   from   the  ulnar  as  it 

(tae  radial  aspect,    (.After  Braune.)  ranon;  a  filament  from  the  musculocutaneous,  and 

two  filaments  from  the  median, 

BnrSS. — The  olocranon  buru  (bursa  tubcuianea  o/ecrani)  is  placed  between  the  olecranon 
process  and  the  cutaneous  surface.  A  bursa  exists  between  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  brachii 
and  the  tubercle  of  the  radius  (bursa  bicijntoradiaSis):  another  between  the  Triceps  tendon  and 
the  olecranon  process  (fciirsa  subtendinea  ofaroni) ;  a  third  between  the  cutaneous  surface  and  the 
external  condyle  {bursa  subcuianea  epicondyli  humeri  lateTolis);  a  fourth  between  the  cutaneous 
surface  and  the  internal  condyle  {bursa  subculanea  epirondi/H  humeri  media/is):  and  a  fifth 
internal  to  the  Triceps  tendon  at  its  insertion  on  the  olecranon  {bursa  intratendinea  o/rcratii). 

Movemsntl.— The  elbow-joint  comprises  three  different  portions— viz.,  the  joint  between 
the  ulna  and  humerus,  that  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  humerus,  and  the  superior 
radioulnar  articulation,  described  below.  All  these  articular  surfaces  are  invested  by  a  common 
svnovial  membrane,  and  the  movements  of  the  whole  joint  should  be  studied  together.  The  com- 
tiination  of  the  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  forearm  with  those  of  pronation  and 
sujiination  of  the  hand,  which  is  insured  by  the  two  being  performed  at  the  same  joint,  is  essential 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  various  minute  movements  of  the  hand. 

The  portion  of  the  joint  between  the  ulna  and  humerus  is  a  simple  hinge-joint,  and  allows 
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of  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  only.  Owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  trochlear  surface  of 
the  humerus,  this  movement  does  not  take  place  in  a  straight  line.  When  the  forearm  is  extended 
and  supinated  the  axis  of  the  arm  is  not  in  the  same  line  as  the  axis  of  the  forearm,  but  the  axis 
of  the  arm  forms  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  forearm,  and  the  hand,  with  the  forearm,  is 
directed  outward.  During  flexion,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forearm  and  the  hand  tend  to  approach 
the  middle  line  of  the  body,  and  thus  raable  the  hand  to  be  easily  carried  to  the  face.  The  shape 
of  the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus,  with  its  prominences  and  depressions  accurately  adapted 
to  the  opposing  surface  of  the  olecranon,  prevents  any  lateral  movement.  Flexion  is  produced 
bv  the  acdon  of  the  Biceps  and  Brachialis  anticus,  assisted  by  the  muscles  arising  from  the  inter- 
nal condyle  of  the  humerus  and  by  the  Brachioradialis;  extension,  by  the  Triceps  and  Anconeus, 
a^ted  Dy  the  Extensors  of  the  wrist  and  by  the  Extensor  communis  digitorum  and  Extensor 
minimi  digiti. 

The  joint  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  capitellum  or  radial  head  of  the  humerus 
is  an  arthrodial  joint.  The  bony  surfaces  would  of  themselves  constitute  an  enarthrosis,  and 
allow  of  the  movement  in  all  directions  were  it  not  for  the  orbicular  ligament  by  which  the  head 
of  the  radius  is  bound  down  firmly  to  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  an  arrangement  which 
prevents  any  lateral  separation  of  the  two  bones.  It  is  to  the  same  ligament  that  the  head  of 
ihe  radius  owes  its  security  from  dislocation,  which  would  otherwise  constantly  occur  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  shallowness  of  the  cup-like  surface  on  the  head  of  the  radius.  In  fact,  but  for 
this  ligament  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  would  be  liable  to  pull  the  head  of  the  radius  out  of  joint.* 
In  complete  extension  the  head  of  the  radius  glides  so  far  back  on  the  outer  condyle  that  its 
fdf^  is  plainly  felt  at  the  back  of  the  articulation.  Flexion  and  extension  of  the  elbow-joint  are 
limited  by  the  tension  of  the  structures  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  joint,  the  limitation  of  flexion 
being  al^  aided  by  the  soft  structures  of  the  arm  and  forearm  coming  in  contact. 

In  combination  with  any  position  of  flexion  or  extension  the  head  of  the  radius  can  be  rotated 
in  the  upper  radioulnar  joint,  carrying  the  hand  with  it.  The  hand  is  directly  articulated  to  the 
bwer  surface  of  the  radius  only,  and  the  concave  or  sigmoid  surface  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  travels  around  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  The  latter  bone  is  excluded  from  the  wrist-joint 
(as  wiU  be  seen  in  the  sequel)  by  the  articular  disk.  Thus,  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  radius 
around  an  axis  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  radial  head  of  the  humerus  imparts  circular 
movement  to  the  hand  through  a  very  considerable  arc. 

Sniface  Form. — If  the  forearm  be  slightly  flexed  on  the  arm,  a  curved  crease  or  fold  with 
its  convexity  downward  may  be  seen  running  across  the  front  of  the  elbow,  extending  from  one 
condyle  to  the  other.  The  centre  of  this  fold  is  some  slight  distance  above  the  line  of  the  joint. 
The  position  of  the  radiohumeral  portion  of  the  joint  can  be  at  once  ascertained  by  feeling  for  a 
slight  groove  or  depression  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  capitellum  of  the  humerus  at 
the  back  of  the  articuktion. 

Apidied  Anatomy. — From  the  great  breadth  of  the  joint,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  articular 
surfaces  are  interlocked,  and  also  on  account  of  the  strong  lateral  ligaments  and  the  support 
which  the  joint  derives  from  the  mass  of  muscles  attached  to  each  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
lateral  displacement  of  the  bones  is  very  uncommon,  whereas  antero-fosterior  dislocaiion,  on 
account  of  the  shortness  of  the  antero-poaterior  diameter,  the  weakness  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ligaments,  and  the  want  of  support  of  muscles,  much  more  frequently  takes  place, 
dislocation  backward  taking  place  when  the  forearm  is  in  a  position  of  extension,  and  forward 
when  in  a  position  of  flexion.  For,  in  the  former  position,  that  of  extension,  the  coronoid  process 
is  not  interlocked  into  the  coronoid  fossa,  and  loses  its  grip  to  a  certain  extent,  whereas  the 
olecranon  process  is  in  the  olecranon  fossa,  and  entirely  prevents  displacement  forward.  On 
the  other  hand,  during  flexion,  the  coronoid  process  is  in  the  coronoid  fossa,  and  prevents  dis- 
location backward,  while  the  olecranon  loses  its  grip  and  is  not  so  efficient,  as  during  extension, 
in  preventing  a  forward  displacement.  When  lateral  dislocation  does  take  place,  it  is  generally 
incomplete. 

Didocation  of  the  elbow-joint  is  of  common  occurrence  in  children,  far  more  common  than 
disk)cation  of  any  other  articulation.  In  lesions  of  this  joint  there  is  often  very  great  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  the  injury.  Sprain  of  the  elbow  is  a  very  common  injury  in  child- 
hood. Injury  to  the  radiohumeral  joint  is  frequently  produced  by  lifting  a  child  by  the  hand, 
as  in  swinging  it  over  a  gutter.  The  Supinator  [brevis],  which  under  normal  circumstances  would 
retain  the  head  of  the  radius  against  the  capitellum  of  the  humerus,  is  unable  to  do  so,  the  radio- 
humeral articulation  receives  the  force  and  the  orbicular  ligament  undergoes  upward  displace- 
ment, is  caught  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  capitellum,  and  jams  the  joint.  This 
injur}'  is  often  called  sublnxaiion  of  the  head  of  the  radius. 

The  elbow-joint  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  acute  synovitis.  The  synovial  membrane  then 
becomes  distended  with  fluid,  the  bulginoj  showing  itself  principally  around  the  olecranon  process; 
that  is  to  say,  on  its  inner  and  outer  sides  and  above,  in  consequence  of  the  laxness  of  the 

1  Humphry,  op.  cit..  p.  419.  -    ■ 
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posterior  ligament.    Occasionally,  a  well-marked,  triangular  projection  may  be  seen  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  olecranon,  from  bulging  of  the  synovial  membrane  beneath  the  Anconeus  muscle. 
Again,  there  is  often  some  swellmg  just  above  the  head  of  the  radius,  in  the  line  of  the  radio- 
humeral  joint.    There  is  generally  not  much  s\s'elling  at  the  front  of  the  joint,  though  sometimes 
deep-seated  fulness  beneath  the  Brachialis  anticus  may  be  noted.    When  suppuration  occurs  the 
abscess  usually  points  at  one  or  other  border  of  the  Triceps  muscle;  occasionally  the  pus  dis- 
charges itself  in  front,  near  the  insertion  of  the  Brachialis  anticus  muscle.    Chronic  synovitis, 
usually  of  tuberculous  origin,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  elbow-joint;  under  these  circum- 
stances the  forearm  tends  to  assume  the  position  of  semiflexion,  which  is  that  of  greatest  ease 
and  relaxation  of  ligaments.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  should  ankylosis  occur  in  this  or 
the  extended  position,  the  limb  will  not  be  nearly  so  useful  as  if  it  becomes  ankvlosed  in  a  position 
of  rather  less  than  a  right  angle.    Loose  carHtaaes  are  sometimes  met  with  m  the  elbow-joint, 
not  so  commonly,  however,  as  in  the  knee;  nor  do  they,  as  a  rule,  give  rise  to  such  urgent  sj^mp- 
toms.    They  rarely  require  operative  interference.    The  elbow-joint  is  also  sometimes  affected 
with  osteoarthritis,  but  this  affection  is  less  common  in  this  articulation  than  in  some  other 
of  the  larger  joints.     Bursitis  about  the  elbow,  generally  known  as  miners'  elbow,  is  not 
uncommon. 

Excision  of  the  elbow  is  principally  required  for  one  of  three  conditions — viz.,  tuberculous 
arthritis,  injury  and  its  results,  and  ankylosis  in  a  position  which  greatly  impairs  the  useful- 
ness of  the  limb;  but  may  be  necessary  for  some  other  rarer  conditions,  such  as  disorganizing 
arthritis  after  pyemia,  unreduced  dislocation,  and  osteoarthritis.  The  results  of  the  operation 
are,  as  a  rule,  more  favorable  than  those  of  excision  of  any  other  joint,  and  it  is  one,  therefore, 
that  the  surgeon  should  never  hesitate  to  perform,  especially  in  the  first  three  of  the  conditions 
mentioned  above.  The  operation  is  best  performed  by  a  single  vertical  incision  down  the  back 
of  the  joint,  a  transverse  incision,  over  the  outer  condyle,  being  added  if  the  parts  are  much 
thickened  and  fixed.  A  straight  incision  is  made  about  four  inches  long,  the  mia-point  of  which 
is  on  a  level  with  and  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tip  of  the  olecranon.  This  incision  is  made 
down  to  the  bone,  through  the  substance  of  the  Triceps  muscle.  The  operator  with  the  point 
of  hb  knife,  and  guarding  the  soft  parts  with  his  thumb-nail,  separates  them  from  the  bone. 
In  doing  this  there  are  two  structures  which  he  should  carefully  avoid — the  ulnar  nerve,  which 
lies  parallel  to  his  incision,  but  a  little  internal,  as  it  cotnrses  down  between  the  internal  condyle 
and  the  olecranon  process,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  Triceps  into  the  deep  fascia  of  the  fore- 
arm over  the  Anconeus  muscle.  Having  cleared  the  bones  and  divided  the  lateral  and  posterior 
ligaments,  the  forearm  is  strongly  flexed  and  the  ends  of  the  bone  turned  out  and  sawed  off.  The 
section  of  the  humerus  should  be  through  the  base  of  the  condyles,  that  of  the  ulna  and  radius 
should  be  just  below  the  level  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  the  neck  of  the  radius. 
In  this  operation  the  object  is  to  obtain  such  fibrous  union  as  shall  allow  free  motion  of  the 
bones  of  the  forearm;  and,  therefore,  passive  motion  must  be  commenced  early,  that  is  to  say, 
about  the  tenth  day. 


VI.  BadioQlnar  Articulation  (Articulatio  Eadioolnaris). 

The  articulation  of  the  radius  with  the  ulna  is  effected  by  ligaments  which 
connect  both  extremities  as  well  as  the  shafts  of  these  bones.  It  may,  conse- 
quently,  be  subdivided  into  three  articulations:  (1)  The  saperior  radioiilnar, 
which  is  a  portion  of  the  elbow-joint;  (2)  the  middle  radioulnar;  and  (3)  the 
inferior  radioulnar  articulations. 


1.  Superior  Articulation  (Articulatio  Radioulxaris  Proximalis). 

This  articulation  is  a  trochoid  or  pivot-joint.  The  bones  entering  into  its  forma- 
tion are  the  inner  side  of  the  circumference  of  the  head  of  the  radius  rotating 
within  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  Its  only  ligament  is  the  annular 
or  orbicular. 

The  orbicular  or  annular  ligament  {Ugamenium  annulare  radii)  (Figs.  248, 249, 
and  252)  is  a  strong,  flat  band  of  ligamentous  fibres  which  surrounds  the  head  of 
the  radius  and  retains  it  in  firm  connection  with  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna.  It  forms  about  four-fifths  of  an  osseofibrous  ring,  attached  by  each  end  to 
the  extremities  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  and  is  smaller  at  the  lower  part  of  its 
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eireumference  than  above,  by  which  means  the  head  of  th*  radius  is  more  securely 
held  in  its  position.  Its  ouier  surface  is  strengthened  by  the  external  lateral 
ligament  of  the  elbow,  and  affords 
origin  to  part  of  the  Supinator  [brevis] 
muscle.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth, 
and  lined  with  synovial  membrane. 
The  synovial  mem  brane  is  continuous 
with  that  which  lines  the  elbow-joint. 

Ho7«m«iit«.— The  movement  which  takes 
place  in  this  articulation  is  timiled  to  rotation 
of  tbe  head  of  the  radius  within  the  orbicular 
lij^ment,  and  upon  the  lesser  sigmoid  cflvitv 
of  iheulna;  the  axis  of  rotation  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  capitellum  of  the  radius. 
Rotation  forward  is  called  pronation;  rola- 
[ion  backward,  tupimUion.  Supination  b 
perfonned  by  the  Biceps  and  Supinator 
IbreiTs],  assisted  to  a  slight  entent  by  Uie  Eii- 
leosor  muscles  of  tbe  thumb  and,  in  certain 
]iositians,  by  the  Brachioradialis.  Pronation 
a  elTected  by  the  Pronator  teres  and  Pronator 
qiudiatus,  assisted,  in  some  positions,  by  the 
Bracbbradialis. 

surface  of  tbe  body  by  the  little  dimple  on 
\\k  back  of  the  elbow,  which  indicates  the 
positioa  of  the  head  of  the  radius. 

Applied  h:ta.%amj.—Diilocation  of  the 
head  of  the  radius  alone  is  not  an  uncommon 
s(d<lent,  and  occurs  most  frequently  in  young 
pnwns  from  falls  on  the  hand  when  the  fore- 
jriD  b  extended  and  supinated,  the  head  of 
the  bone  being  displaced  forward.  It  is  at- 
ifflded  by  rupture  of  tbe  orbicular  ligament. 
((ccasionally  a  peculiar  injury,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  tubluratwn,  occurs  in  young 
children  in  lifting  them  from  the  ground  by 
ihe  hand  or  forearm.  It  b  believed  that  the 
hnd  of  the  radius  b  displaced  downward  or 
the  orbicular  ligament  upward,  and  the  upper 
border  of  tbe  ligament  oecomes  folded  over 
the  head  of  ibe  radius,  between  it  and  the 
capitellum  of  the  humerus. 

2.  Middle  Radioijlnar  Ligaments. 

The  interval  between  the  shafts  of 
the  radius  and  ulna  is  occupied  by  two 
ligaments. 

Oblique. 
Interosseous. 

The  oblique  ligament  {chorda  obli-  ^"^""^^nr  ™iiI^,S?^*t""OTt.h'Ji?>*'""  '*"' 
qm)  (Figs.  248  and  252)  is  a  small,  flat- 
tened fibrous  band  which  extends  obliquely  downward  and  outward  from  the 
tubercle  of  the  ulna  at  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process  to  the  radius  a  little  below 
the  bicipital  tuberosity.     Its  fibres  run  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  of  the 
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interosseous  ligament,  and  it  appears  to  be  placed  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  interosseous  interval.  This  ligament  is  sometimes  wanting. 
The  interosseous  membrane  (membrana  interossea  antebrachii)  (Fig.  252)  is  a 
broad  and  thin  plane  of  fibrous  tissue  descending  obliquely  downward  and  inward, 
from  the  interosseous  ridge  on  the  radius  to  that  on  the  ulna.  It  is  deficient 
above,  commencing  about  an  inch  beneath  the  tubercle  of  the  radius;  is  broader 
in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity;  and  presents  an  oval  aperture  just  above 
its  lower  margin  for  the  passage  of  the  anterior  interosseous  vessels  to  the  back  of 
the  forearm.  This  ligament  serves  to  connect  the  bones  and  to  increase  the  extent 
of  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  deep  muscles.  Between  its  upper  border 
and  the  oblique  ligament  an  interval  exists  through  which  the  posterior  inter« 
osseous  vessels  pass  to  the  dorsum  of  the  forearm.  Two  or  three  fibrous  bands 
are  occasionally  found  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  this  ^nembrane  which  descend 
obliquely  from  the  ulna  toward  the  radius,  and  which  have  consequently  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  other  fibres.  It  is  in  relation,  in  frontj  by  its  upp^er 
three-fourths  with  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  on  the  outer  side,  and  with  the 
Flexor  profundus  digitorum  on  the  inner,  lying  upon  the  interval  between  which 
are  the  anterior  interosseous  vessels  and  nerve;  by  its  lower  fourth,  with  the  Pro- 
nator quadratus;  behind,  with  the  Supinator  [brevis].  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
pollicis,  Extensor  brevis  pollicis,  Extensor  longus  pollicis.  Extensor  indicis;  and, 
near  the  wrist,  with  the  anterior  interosseous  artery  and  posterior  interosseous 
nerve. 

3.  Inferior  Articulation  (Articulatio  Radioulnaris  Distalis). 

This  is  a  pivot-joint,  formed  by  the  sigmoid  cavity  at  the  inner  side  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius  receiving  the  head  of  the  ulna.  The  articular  surfaces  are 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  hyaline  cartilage,  and  connected  by  a  capsule,  portions 
of  which  are  usually  described  as  distinct  ligaments.  The  ligaments  of  the 
articulation  are: 

Anterior  Radioulnar.  Posterior  Radioulnar. 

Triangular  Articular  Disk. 

The  anterior  radioulnar  ligament  (Fig.  253)  is  a  narrow  band  of  fibres 
extending  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  head  of  the  ulna. 

The  posterior  radioulnar  ligament  (Fig.  254)  extends  between  similar  points 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation. 

The  triangular  articular  disk  (discus  artixmlaris)  (figs.  252  and  256)  is  triangular 
in  shape,  and  is  placed  transversely  beneath  the  head  of  the  ulna,  binding  the  lower 
end  of  this  bone  and  the  radius  firmly  together.  Its  periphery  is  thicker  than  its 
centre,  which  is  thin  and  occasionally  perforated.  It  is  attached  by  its  apex 
to  a  depression  which  separates  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  from  the  head  of 
that  bone;  and  by  its  base,  which  is  thin,  to  the  prominent  edge  of  the  radius, 
which  separates  the  sigmoid  cavity  from  the  carpal  articulating  surface.  Its 
margins  are  united  to  the  ligaments  of  the  wrist-joint.  Its  u'pj>er  surface,  smooth 
and  concave,  articulates  with  the  head  of  the  ulna,  forming  an  arthrodial  joint; 
its  under  surfdce,  also  concave  and  smooth,  forms  part  of  the  wrist-joint  and  articu- 
lates with  the  cuneiform  and  inner  part  of  the  semilunar  bone.  Both  surfaces 
are  covered  by  a  synovial  membrane — the  upper  surface  by  one  peculiar  to  the 
radioulnar  articulation;  the  under  surface,  by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
wrist. 
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Byno'rul  Hembruie. — The  synovial  membrane  (Fig.  256)  of  this  articulation  has  been  called, 
from  its  extreme  loosenesa,  the  mambrmnK  BKcUonnu.  It  projects  horizontal])'  inward  between 
the  head  of  the  ulna  and  the  articular  disk,  and  upward  between  the  radius  and  the  ulna,  forming 
a  vefy  loose cul-de-^SBc  {rrrestm  sacciformit).  The  quantity  of  synovia  which  it  contains  is  usually 
considerable.   The  inferior  radioulnar  joint  does  not  communicate  with  the  wrist-joint. 


Fig.  253. — Lisameota  of  wmt  and  band. 


A  haod.     Potterto 


HoremsntS.— -These  consist  of  a  movement  of  rotation  through  about  1  fiO  degrees  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius  around  an  axis  which  corresponds  (o  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  ulna.  When 
the  radtua  rotates  forward,  prwuUion  at  the  forearm  and  hand  is  the  result;  and  when  backward, 
tapinalion.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  pronation  and  supination  of  the  forearm  and  hand 
the  radius  describes  a,  segment  of  a  cone,  the  axis  of  which  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  head 
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of  the  Ttuiius  to  the  middle  oF  the  head  of  the  ulna.  In  this  movement,  however,  the  ulna  is 
not  quite  stationary,  but  rotates  a  little  in  the  opposite  direction.  So  that  it  also  describes  the 
segment  of  a  cone,  though  of  smaller  size  than  that  described  by  the  radius.  The  movement  'n'liirfa 
causes  this  alteration  in  the  position  of  [he  head  of  the 
ulna  takes  place  principally  at  the  shoulder-joint  by  the 
rotation  of  the  humerus,  but  possibly  also  to  a  slight 
extent  at  the  elbow-joint.' 

Snitacfl  Form.— The  position  of  the  inferior  radio- 
ulnar joint  may  be  ascertained  by  feeling  for  a  slight 
groove  at  the  back  of  the  wrist,  between  the  promi- 
nent head  of  the  ulna  and  the  lower  end  of  the  radius, 
when  ihe  forearm  is  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  pro- 


Vn.  Radiocarpal  or  Wrist-joint  (Articulatio 
Radiocarpea)   (Figs.  253,  254). 

The  wriat  is  a  condyloid  articulation.  The 
parts  entering  into  its  formation  are  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius  and  under  surface  of  the 
articular  disk,  which  form  together  the  receiving 
cavity,  and  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  the 
cuneiform  bones,  which  form  the  condyle.  The 
articular  surface  of  the  radius  and  the  under 
surface  of  the  articular  disk  are  the  receiving 
cavity,  forming  together  a  transversely  elliptical 
£oncave  surface.  The  articular  surfaces  of, 
the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones 
form  together  a  smooth,  convex  surface,  the 
condyle,  which  is  received  Into  the  concavity 
above  mentioned.  All  the  bony  surfaces  of  the 
articulation  are  covered  by  hyaline  cartilage, 
and  are  connected  by  a  capsule,  which  is 
divided  into  the  following  ligaments: 

External  Lateral.  Anterior. 

Internal  Lateral.  Posterior. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  {Ugamentum 

cotlaierale  carpi  radiale)    (Fig.    253)   extends 

r ,  ^«     I      ■■  J-    I      .  —    .  .k      from  the  summit  of  the  stvloid  process  of  the 

rio.  JJ55.  —  Longituainal   secuon   of  tbe  ,  '  »         i*     i  »      '  » 

','"  fo™™.  h^'"',j  ""^  fniddie  pjs*'-  radius  to  the  outer  side  of  the  scaphoid,  some 
Baurne.)  of  its  fibres  faeiiig  prolonged  to  the  trapezium 

and  annular  ligament. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  {Ugamentum  cdlaterale  carpi  ulnare)  (Fig.  253) 
is  a  rounded  cord,  attached,  above,  to  the  extremity  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
ulna,  and  dividing,  below,  into  two  fasciculi,  which  are  attached,  one  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  cuneiform  bone,  the  other  to  the  pisiform  bone  and  annular  ligament. 

The  anterior  or  Tolar  ligament  (ligamentum  radiocarpeum  volare)  (Fig.  253) 
is  a  broad,  membranous  hand,  attached,  aboiv,  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  to  its  styloid  process,  and  to  the  ulna ;  its  fibres  pass  down- 
ward and  inward  to  be  inserted  into  the  palmar  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  semilunar, 
and  cuneiform  bones.  Some  of  the  fibres  are  continued  to  the  os  magnum.  In 
addition  to  this  broad  membrane  there  is  a  distinct  rounded  fasciculus,  superficial 
to  the  rest,  which  passes  from  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  to  the  semi- 

'  See  Hultknnti,  Dse  Ellenbagen  Gelenli  und  teine  Meihsnik.  Jens.  18S7. 
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iunar  and  cuneiform  bones.  This  ligament  is  perforated  by  numerous  apertures 
far  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  is  in  relation,  in  front.,  with  the  tendons  of  the 
Flexor  profundus  digitorum  and  of  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  ligament  (ligamentum  radiocarpeum  dorsale)  (Fig.  254), 
thinner  and  weaker  than  the  anterior,  is  attached,  above,  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius;  its  fibres  pass  obliquely  downward  and  inward,  to 
be  attached  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones, 
and  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  dorsal  carpal  ligaments.  This  ligament 
is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers. 

Synovial  Membrane. — ^The  synovial  membrane  (Fig.  256)  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ligaments  above  described,  extending  from  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  articular  disk  above 
to  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  carpal  bones  below.  It  is  loose  and  lax,  and  presents  numerous 
folds,  especially  behind. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  carpal  branches  of  the  radial 
and  ulnar,  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous,  and  some  ascending  branches  from  the  deep 
pahnararch. 
The  nervee  are  derived  from  the  ulnar  and  posterior  interosseous. 

MoTementS. — ^The  movements  permitted  in  this  joint  are  flexion,  extension,  abduction, 
addudum,  and  circumduction.  Its  actions  will  be  further  studied  with  those  of  the  carpus,  with 
irhich  they  are  combined. 

Sazface  Form. — ^The  line  of  the  radiocarpal  joint  is  on  a  level  with  the  apex  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  wrist-joint  is  rarely  dislocated,  its  strength  depending  mainly  upon 
the  numerous  strong  tendons  which  surround  the  articulation.     Its  security  is  further  pro- 
vided for  by  the  number  of  small  bones  of  which  the  carpus  is  made  up,  and  which  are  united 
by  veiT  strong  ligaments.    The  slight  movement  which  takes  place  between  the  several  bones 
serves  to  break  the  jars  that  result  from  falls  or  blows  on  the  hand.    Dislocation  backward, 
which  is  the  more  common  dislocation,  simulates  to  a  considerable  extent  Colles'  fracture  of  the 
radius,  and  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  it.    The  diagnosis  can  be  easily  made  out  by  obser\'ing 
the  relative  position  of  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna.    In  the  natural  condition 
the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  is  on  a  lower  level — i.  e,,  nearer  the  ground — when  the  arm  hangs 
by  the  side,  than  that  of  the  ulna,  and  the  same  would  be  the  case  in  dislocation.    In  Colles' 
fracture,  on  the  other  hand,  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  is  on  the  same  or  even  a  higher 
Ie\'el  than  that  of  the  uhia. 

Hie  wrist-joint  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  acute  synovitis,  the  result  of  traumatism  or  con- 
sequent upon  rheumatic  or  pyemic  conditions.  When  the  synovial  sac  is  distended  with  fluid, 
the  swelling  is  greatest  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  ifVTist,  and  shows  a  general  fulness,  with  some 
bulging  between  the  tendons.  The  inflammation  is  prone  to  extend  to  the  intercarpal  joints  and 
to  attack  also  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  in  the  neighborhood.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  wrist 
is  generally  tuberculous,  and  often  leads  to  similar  disease  in  the  synovial  sheaths  of  adjacent 
tendons  and  of  the  intercarpal  joints.  The  disease,  therefore,  when  progressive,  frequently 
leads  to  necrosis  of  the  carpal  bones,  and  the  result  is  often  unsatisfactory. 


Tin.  Articulations  of  the  Carpus  (Articulatio  Intercarpea)  (Figs.  253,  254), 

These  articulations  may  be  subdivided  into  three  sets: 

1.  The  Articulations  of  the  First  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. 

2.  The  Articulations  of  the  Second  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. 

3.  The  Articulations  of  the  Two  Rows  with  each  other. 


1.  Articulations  of  the  First  Row  of  Carpal  Bones 

These  are  arthrodial  joints.     The  ligaments  connecting  the  scaphoid,  semi- 
lunar,  and  cuneiform  bones  are: 

Dorsal.  Palmar. 

Two  Interosseous. 
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The  dorsal  ligaments  (ligamenta  viiercarpea  dorsalia)  are  placed  transversely 
behind  the  bones  of  the  first  row;  they  connect  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  and 
the  semilunar  and  cuneiform. 

The  palmar  or  volar  ligaments  (ligamenta  intercarpea  volaria)  connect  the 
scaphoid  and  semilunar  and  the  semilunar  and  cuneiform  bones;  they  are  weaker 
than  the  dorsal,  and  placed  very  deeply  below  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  "wrist. 

The  interosseous  ligaments  (ligamenta  intercarpea  interossea)  (Fig.  256)  are  two 
narrow  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  connecting  the  semilunar  bone  on  one  side  w^ith 
the  scaphoid,  and  on  the  other  with  the  cuneiform.  They  are  on  a  level  with 
the  superior  surfaces  of  these  bones,  and  close  the  upper  part  of  the  spaces 
between  them.  Their  upper  surfaces  are  smooth,  and  form  with  the  bones  the 
convex  articular  surfaces  of  the  wrist-joint. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  pisiform  bone  are: 

Capsular.  Two  Palmar  Ligaments. 

The  capsular  ligament  is  a  thin  membrane  which  connects  the  pisiform  bone 
to  the  cuneiform.     It  is  lined  by  a  separate  synovial  membrane. 

The  two  palmar  ligaments  are  two  strong  fibrous  bands  which  connect  the 
pisiform  to  the  unciform,  the  pisouncinate  ligament  (ligamentum  pisohamatnm.), 
and  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  the  pisometacarpal  ligament  (liga- 
mentum piscmietacarpeum). 


2.  Articulations  of  the  Second  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. 

These  are  also  arthrodial  joints.  The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  with 
hyaline  cartilage,  and  connected  by  the  following  ligaments: 

Dorsal.  Palmar. 

Three  Interosseous, 

The  dorsal  ligaments  (ligamenia  intercarpea  dorsalia)  extend  transversely  from 
one  bone  to  another  on  the  dorsal  surface,  connecting  the  trapezium  with  the  trape- 
zoid, the  trapezoid  with  the  os  magnum,  and  the  os  magnum  with  the  unciform. 

The  palmar  ligaments  (ligamenta  intercarpea  volaria)  have  a  similar  arrange- 
ment on  the  palmar  surface. 

The  three  interosseous  ligaments  (ligamenta  intercarpea  hvterossea)  (Fig.  256), 
much  thicker  than  those  of  the  first  row,  are  placed  one  between  the  os  magnum 
and  the  unciform,  a  second  between  the  os  magnum  and  the  trapezoid,  and  a 
third  between  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid.  The  first  of  these  is  much  the 
strongest,  and  the  third  is  sometimes  wanting. 


3.  Articulations  of  the  Two  Rows  of  Carpal  Bones  with  Each  Other 

(Figs.  253,  254). 

The  joint  between  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform,  and  the  second 
row  of  the  carpus,  or  the  midcarpal  joint,  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  portions; 
in  the  centre  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  and  the  superior  surface  of  the  unciform 
articulate  with  the  deep,  cup-shaped  cavity  formed  by  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar 
bones,  and  constitute  a  sort  of  ball-and-socket  joint.  On  the  outer  side  the  trape- 
zium and  trapezoid  articulate  with  the  scaphoid,  and  on  the  inner  side  the  unci- 
form articulates  with  the  cuneiform,  forming  gliding  joints. 
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The  ligaments  are: 

Anterior.  External  Lateral. 

Posterior.  Internal  Lateral. 

The  anterior  or  palmar  ligaments  (ligamenta  vUercarpea  volaria)  consist  of 
short  fibres,  which  pass,  for  the  most  part,  /rom  the  palmar  surface  of  the  bones 
of  the  first  row  to  the  front  of  the  os  magnum. 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  ligaments  {ligamerUa  iiitercarpea  dorsalis)  consist  of 
short,  irregular  bundles  of  fibres  passing  between  the  bones  of  the  first  and  second 
row  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  carpus. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  very  short;  they  are  placed,  one  on  the  radial,  the 
other  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  carpus;  i\iQ  farmer ,  the  stronger  and  more  distinct, 
connecting  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium,  the  latter  the  cuneiform  and  unciform; 
they  are  continuous  with  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  wrist-joint.  In  addition  to 
these  ligaments,  a  slender  interosseous  band  sometimes  connects  the  os  magnum 
and  the  scaphoid. 

Synovial  Membrane  (Fig.  256). — The  synovial  membrane  of  the  carpus  is  very  extensive; 
it  passes  from  under  the  surface  of  the  scapjioid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  bones  of  the  second  row,  sending  upward  two  prolongations — between  the  scaphoid 
and  semilunar  and  the  semilunar  and  cuneiform;  sending  downward  three  prolongations  between 
the  four  bones  of  the  second  row,  which  are  further  continued  onward  into  the  carpometacarpal 
joints  of  the  four  inner  metacarpal  bones,  and  also  for  a  shcMrt  distance  between  the  metacarpal 
bones.   There  is  a  separate  synovial  membrane  between  the  pisiform  and  the  cuneiform  bones. 

MoyemantS. — ^The  articulation  of  the  hand  and  vmaX^  considered  as  a  whole,  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  (1 )  The  radius  and  the  articular  disk,  (2)  the  meniscus,^  formed  by  the  scaphoid, 
semilunar,  and  cuneiform,  the  pisiform  bone  having  no  essential  part  in  the  movements  of  the 
hand;  (3)  the  hand  proper,  the  metacarpal  bones  with  the  four  carpal  bones  on  which  they  are 
supprted — viz.,  the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  os  magnum,  and  unciform.  These  three  elements 
form  two  joints:  (1)  The  superior,  wrist-joint  proper,  betw^een  the  meniscus  and  bones  of  the 
forearm;  (2)  the  inferior,  transverse  or  midcazpal  ioint,  between  the  hand  and  meniscus. 

1.  The  articulation  between  the  forearm  and  carpus  is  a  true  condyloid  articulation,  and 
therefore  aU  movements  but  rotation  are  permitted.  Flexion  and  extension  are  the  most  exten- 
sive, and  of  these  a  greater  amount  of  extension  than  flexion  is  permitted  on  account  of  the 
articulating  surfaces  extending  farther  on  the  dorsal  than  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  carpal 
bones.  In  this  movement  the  carpal  bones  rotate  on  a  transverse  axis  drawn  between  the  tips 
of  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  A  certain  amount  of  adduction  (or  ulnar  flexion) 
and  abduction  (or  radial  flexion)  Ls  also  permitted.  Of  these  movements,  the  former  is  consider- 
ably greater  in  extent  than  the  latter.  In  these  movements  the  carpus  revolves  upon  an  antero- 
posterior axis  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  wrist.  Finally,  circumdudion  is  permitted  by 
the  consecutive  movements  of  adduction,  extension,  abduction,  and  flexion,  with  intermediate 
movements  between  them.  There  is  no  rotation,  but  this  is  provided  for  by  the  supination  and 
pronation  of  the  radius  on  the  ulna.  The  movement  of  flexion  is  performed  by  the  Flexor  carpi 
radialis,  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  by  the  Palmaris  longus;  extension,  by  the  Extensor  carpi 
ndialis  longior  et  brevior  and  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris;  adduction  (ulnar  flexion),  by  the  Flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  and  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris;  and  abduction  (radial  flexion),  by  the  Extensors  of 
the  thumb  and  the  Extensores  carpi  radialis  longior  et  brevior  and  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

2.  The  chief  movements  permitted  in  the  transverse  or  midcarpal  joint  are  flexion,  extension, 
and  a  slight  amount  of  rotation.  In  flexion  and  extension^  which  are  the  movements  most  freely 
enjoyed,  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid  on  the  radial  side  and  the  unciform  on  the  ulnar  side 
fjlide  forward  and  backward  on  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  respectively,  while  the  head  of  the 
OS  magnum  and  the  superior  surface  of  the  unciform  rotate  in  the  cup-shaped  cavity  of  the 
scaphoid  and  semilunar.  Flexion  at  this  joint  is  of  greater  range  than  extension.  A  very  trifling 
amount  of  rotation  is  also  permitted,  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  rotating  around  a  vertical  axis 
drawn  through  its  own  centre,  while  at  the  same  time  a  slight  gliding  movement  takes  place  in 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  joint. 

>  Galled  meniscus  because  the  bones  composing  it  serve  the  essential  purposes  of  an  articular  disk. 
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IX.  Oarpometacarpal  Articulations  (Articulationes  Oarpometacarpaae) 

(Figs.  254,  255). 

1.  Articulation  of  the  Metacarpal  Bone  of  the  Thumb  with  tbte 
Trapezium  (Articulatio  Carpometacarpea  Pollicis). 

This  is  a  joint  of  reciprocal  reception,  and  enjoys  great  freedom  of  movement, 
on  account  of  the  configuration  of  its  articular  surfaces,  which  are  saddle-shaped, 
so  that,  on  section,  each  bone  appears  to  be  received  into  a  cavity  in  the  other, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  cut.  The  joint  is  surrounded  by  a 
capsular  ligament. 

The  capsular  ligament  is  thick  and  fibrous,  but  loose,  and  passes  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bones  to  the  Bough  edge 
bounding  the  articular  surface  of  the  trapezium;  it  is  thickest  externally  and  behind, 
and  lined  with  a  separate  synovial  membrane. 

MovamantS. — In  the  articulation  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  with  the  trapezium, 
the  movements  permitted  are  flexion^  exten^ioUy  adduction,  abduction,  and  circumduction.  When 
the  joint  is  flexed  the  metacarpal  bone  is  brought  in  front  of  the  palm  and  the  thumb  is  gradu- 
ally turned  to  the  fingers.  It  is  by  this  peeuliar  movement  that  the  tip  of  the  thumb  is  opposed 
to  the  other  digits;  for  by  slightly  flexing  the  fingers  the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb  can  be 
brought  in  contact  with  their  palmar  surfaces. 


2.  Articulations  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones  of  the  Four  Inner  Fingers 
WITH  THE  Carpus  (Articulationes  Carpometacarpeae). 

The  joints  formed  between  the  carpus  and  four  inner  metacarpal  bones  are 
arthrodial  joints.    The  ligaments  are: 

Dorsal.  Palmar. 

Interosseous. 

The  dorsal  ligaments  (ligamenia  carpometacarpea  dorsalis),  the  strongest  and 
most  distinct,  connect  the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  on  their  dorsal  surface. 
The  second  metacarpal  bone  receives  two  fasciculi — one  from  the  trapezium, 
the  other  from  the  trapezoid;  the  third  metacarpal  receives  two — one  from  the 
trapezoid  and  one  from  the  os  magnum;  the  fourth,  two — one  from  the  os  magnum 
and  one  from  the  unciform;  the  fifth  receives  a  single  fasciculus  from  the  unciform 
bone,  which  is  continuous  with  a  similar  ligament  on  the  palmar  surface,  thus 
forming  an  incomplete  capsule. 

The  palmar  ligaments  (Hgamenta  carpometacarpea  velaria)  have  a  somewhat 
similar  arrangement  on  the  palmar  surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  meta- 
carpal, which  has  three  ligaments — an  external  one  from  the  trapezium,  situated 
above  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis;  a  middle  one,  from 
the  OS  magnum;  and  an  internal  one,  from  the  unciform. 

The  interosseous  ligaments  consist  of  short,  thick  fibres,  which  are  limited  to 
one  part  of  the  carpometacarpal  articulation;  they  connect  the  contiguous  inferior 
angles  of  the  os  magnum  and  unciform  with  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  third 
and  fourth  metacarpal  bones. 

S3movial  Membrane. — The  synovial  membrane  is  a  continuation  of  that  bet^'een  the  two 
rows  of  carpal  bones.  Occasionally,  the  articulation  of  the  unciform  with  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metacarpal  bones  has  a  separate  synovial  membrane. 
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He  jovial  membranes  of  the  wrist  and  carpus  (Fig.  256)  are  thua  seen  to  be  five  in  number. 
Tbe  firil,  the  membrwi*  uecUonnis  of  the  inferior  radioulnar  articulation,  pasaea  from  the 
loner  end  of  the  ulna  to  the  ^gmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  and  lines  the  tipper  siufoce  of  the 
anicukr  disk.  The  second  passes  from  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  articular  disk  above 
10  (he  bones  of  the  first  row  below.  He  third,  the  most  extensive,  passes  between  the  contig- 
uous mai^ins  of  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones — between  the  bones  of  the  second  row  to  the 
<arpal  extremities  of  the  four  inner  metacarpal  bones.  Ile/cmrtft  passes  from  the  marein  of 
[he  irapezium  to  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  The  fifth  passes  between  the  adjacent 
maivina  of  the  cuneiform  and  pisiform  bones. 

HoTMIlAIltB. — The  movement  permitted  in  the  carpometacarpal  articulations  of  the  four 
inner  fingers  is  limited  to  a  slight  gliding  of  the  articular  surfaces  upon  each  other,  the  extent 
of  which  varies  in  the  dilTerent  joints.  Thus,  the  articulation  of  the  metacaq>al  bone  of  the 
lidle  Soger  is  most  movable,  then  that  of  the  ring  finger.  The  metacarpal  bones  of  the  index 
lod  middle  fingers  are  almost  immovable. 


/ 


il  the  right  hand,  fna 


3.  Articulations  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones  with  Each  Other  (Articu- 
LATIONES  Intermet.^carpeae  (Figs.  254,  256). 

The  carpal  extremities  of  the  four  inner  metacarpal  bones  articulate  with 
one  another  at  each  side  by  small  surfaces  covered  with  cartilages,  and  connected 
bv  dorsal,  palmar,  and  interosseous  ligaments. 
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The  dorsal  ligaments  (Ugamenta  baaium  oaa.  metacarp.  doraalia)  and  ] 
UgMiiBnta  Qigamenta  basivm.  oss.  metacarp.  volaria)  pass  transversely  from  one 
bone  to  another  on  the  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces. 

The  interosseous  ligaments  (ligamenta  basium  oaa.  metacarp.  vUeroaaea)  pass 
between  their  contiguous  surfaces,  just  beneath  their  lateral  articular  facets. 

Synovial  Hembrane  (Fig.  256).— The  synovial  membraae  between  the  lateral  facets  is  & 
reflection  from  that  between  le  two  rows  of  carpal  bones. 


Fio.  257.— MetHcarpBl  t> 


[sniGB  of  tli 
a  OiB  volar 


The  transrerse  metacarpal  ligament  {ligameittum  capUvlomm  oss.  metacar- 
palium  Iransversum)  (Fig.  257)  is  a  narrow,  fibrous  band  which  passes  trans- 
versely across  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  digital  extremities  of  the  four  inner 
metacarpal  bones,  connecting  them.  It  is  blended  anteriorly  with  the  palmar 
ligaments  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  articulations.  To  its  posterior  border  is 
connected  the  fascia  which  covers  the  Interossei  muscles.  Its  anterior  surface  is 
concave  where  the  Flexor  tendons  pass  over  it.  Behind  it  the  tendons  of  the 
Interossei  muscles  pass  to  their  insertion. 


X.  MetaearpophiLlangeal  Articulations  (Ariaculationes  Metacarpophalangeae) 

(Figs.  257.  258). 

These  articulations  are  of  the  condyloid  variety,  formed  by  the  reception  of 
the  rounded  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  into  a  shallow  cavity  in  the  extremity 
of  the  first  phalanx.    The  expansion  of  the  Extensor  communis  di^torum  tendon 
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acts  as  a  dorsal  ligament.     There  is  a  capsular  ligament  which  at  certain  points 
bas  strengthening  ligaments.    The  ligaments  are: 

Anterior.  Two  Lateral, 

The  palnur  or  vaginal  ligameat  {glenoid  ligament  of  Cruveilhier,  ligavientum 
raginale)  is  a  thick,  dense,  Bbrous  structure,  placed  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
joint  in  the  interval  between  the  lateral  liga- 
ments, to  which  it  is  connected;  it  is  loosely 
united  to  the  metacarpal  bone,  but  very  firmly 
[0  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx.  Its  palmar 
surface  is  intimately  blended  with  the  transverse 
metacarpal  ligament,  and  presents  a  groove  for 
ihe  passage  of  the  Flexor  tendons,  the  sheath 
surrounding  which  is  connected  to  each  side  of 
ihe  poove.  By  its  deep  surface  it  forms  part  of 
[he  articular  surface  for  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone,  and  is  lined  by  a  synovial  mem- 
brane. 

The  lateral  ligaments  (ligamenta  coUaieralia) 
aresirong,  rounded  cords  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  joint,  each  being  attached  by  one  extremity 
10  ihe  posterior  tuberde  on  the  side  of  the  head 
of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  by  the  other  to  the 
WQtiguous  extremity  of  the  phalanx. 

Hortments.— The  movements  which  occur  m  these 
jiiinw  are  fierion,  extermon,  adduHion,  abduction,  and 
nmmiuiiion:  the  lateral  movements  are  verv  limited. 

Snifacs  Form.— The  prominences  of  the  knuckles  do 
not  correspond  to  ihe  position  of  the  joints  either  of  the 
mrurarpoph&lanf^l  or  interphalangeal  articulations, 
Tltse  prominences  are  invariably  formed  by  the  distal 
rfKli  of  the  proximal  bone  of  each  joint,  and  the  line 
ifHliraimg  the  position  of  the  joinl  must  be  30Uf[ht  con- 
■iikraUv  in  front  of  the  middle  of  (he  knuckle.  The 
itual  rule  for  findini;  these  joints  is  to  flex  the  distal 
chiluii  on  the  proximal  one  to  a  rij^ht  anf;le;  the  position 
of  liie  joint  is  then  indicated  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
ikmg  the  middle  of  the  lateraJ  aspect  of  tKe  proxiina) 


H.  AitienlationB  of  the  Phalanges  (Articti- 
Utiones  Digitonun  Manus)  (Pig.  258). 

These  are  ginglymus  joints.  Each  joint  has  a 
capsule,  and  certain  accentuated  portions  are  re- 
(isnled  as  definite  ligaments.     These  ligaments 

are: 

Anterior  or  Palmar.  phS^^Vr'thfrT^^Tf  a"i*'4'bJ 

Two  Lateral  {ligamenta  coUaieralia).  t^d^wj^^^ i^i,«m«n«. f™ in. rBd,-i «.de. 

The  arrangement  of  these  ligaments  is  similar  to  those  in  the   metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulations;  the  Extensor  tendon  supplies  the  place  of  a  dorsal  liga- 

menl. 
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MovamantS. — The  only  movements  permitted  in  the  phalangeal  joints  Me  flexion  and  exten- 
aion;  these  movements  are  more  extensive  between  the  first  and  second  phalanges  than  between 
the  second  and  third.  The  movement  of  flexion  is  very  considerable,  but  extension  is  limited 
by  the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments. 


ARTIOULATIONS  OF  TEE  LOWER  EXTBEMIT7. 

The  articulations  of  the  lower  extremity  comprise  the  following  groups: 

I.  The  Hip-joint.  |     VI.  The  Tarsometatarsal  Articulations. 

II.  The  Knee-joint.  |    VII.  Articulations    of    the    Metatarsal 

III.  The    Articulations    l^tween    the  i  Bones  with  each  other. 

VIII.  The  Metatarsophalangeal  Articu- 
lations. 
IX.  The  Articulations  of  the  Phalanges. 


Tibia  and  Fibula. 
IV.  The  Ankle-joint. 
V.  The  Articulations  of  the  Tarsus. 


I.  The  mp-joint  (Articnlatio  Coxae)  (Figs.  259,  260). 

This  articulation  is  an  enarthrodial  or  ball-and-socket  joint,  formed  by  the 
reception  of  the  head  of  the  femur  into  the  cup-shaped  cavity  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  articulating  surfaces  are  covered  by  hyaline  cartilage,  that  on  the  head  of 
the  femur  being  thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference,  and  covering 
the  entire  surface  with  the  exception  of  a  depression  just  below  its  centre  for  the 
attachment  of  the  ligamentum  teres;  that  covering  the  acetabulum  is  much  thinner 
at  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference.  This  cartilage  forms  an  incomplete 
ring  of  a  horseshoe  shape,  being  deficient  below,  where  there  is  a  circular  depres- 
sion, which  in  the  recent  state  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  fat  covered  by  synovial 
membrane.     The  ligaments  of  the  joints  are  the 

Capsular.  Teres. 

Iliofemoral.  Cotyloid. 

Transverse. 

The  capsular  ligament  {capsula  articularis)  (Figs.  259  and  260)  is  a  strong,  dense, 
ligamentous  capsule,  embracing  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  above  and  surround- 
ing the  neck  of  the  femur  below.  Its  upper  circumference  is  attached  to  the  acetab- 
ulum a  short  distance  above  and  behind  the  cotyloid  ligament,  but  in  front  it  is 
attached  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  ligament,  and  opposite  to  the  notch,  where 
the  margin  of  this  cavity  is  deficient,  it  is  connected  to  the  transverse  ligament, 
and  by  a  few  fibres  to  the  edge  of  the  obturator  foramen.  Its  lower  circumference 
surrounds  the  neck  of  the  femur,  being  attached,  in  front,  to  the  spiral  or  anterior 
intertrochanteric  line;  abovcy  to  the  base  of  the  neck;  behindy  to  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line.  From  this 
insertion  the  fibres  are  reflected  upward  over  the  neck  of  the  femur,  forming  a 
sort  of  tubular  sheath,  the  cervical  reflection,  which  blends  with  the  periosteum 
and  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  cartilage  which  covers  the  head  of  the  femur. 
On  the  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  some  of  these  reflected  fibres  are  raised 
into  longitudinal  folds,  termed  retinacnla.  It  is  much  thicker  at  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  joint,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  resistance  is  required,  than 
below  and  internally,  where  it  is  thin,  loose,  and  longer  than  in  any  other  part. 
It  consists  of  two  sets  of  fibres,  circular  and  longitudinal.  The  circular  fibres, 
zona  orbicularis  (Fig.  262),  are  most  abundant  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the 
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capsule,  and  form  a  sling  or  collar  around  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Anteriorly 
they  blend  with  the  deep  surface  of  the  iliofemoral  ligament,  and  through 
its  medium  reach  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium.  The  lon^tudinal 
fibres  are  greatest  in  amount  at  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  capsule,  where 
they  form  distinct  bands  or  accessory-  ligaments,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  the  Uiofamonl.  Other  accessory  bands  are  known  as  the  pnbofemval  {liga- 
mentum  pubocapaulare),  passing  from  the  outer  portion  of  the  horizontal  pubic 
ramus,  the  iliopectineal  eminence,  the  obturator  crest  and  the  obturator  mem- 


Pto.  250,— Risbt  hip-jolot,  from  in  front.     (Spalteholi.) 

brane,  to  the  front  of  the  capsule;  and  the  uchiocapetUar  ligament  or  ligament 
of  Bertin  (tigamenium  ischiocapsvlare),  which  passes  from  the  ischium,  just  below 
the  acetabulum,  to  blend  with  the  circular  fibres  at  the  lower  part  of  the  joint. 
The  external  surface  is  rough,  covered  by  numerous  muscles,  and  -separated  in 
front  from  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles  by  a  synovia!  bursa,  which  not  infre- 
quently communicates,  hy  a  circular  aperture,  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  It 
differs  from  the  capsular  ligament  of  (he  shoulder  in  being  much  less  loose  and 
lax,  and  in  not  being  perforated  for  the  passage  of  a  tendon. 
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The  iliofemoral  or  T-4iganient  or  ligament  of  Bigelow  (ligamentum  Uiofemoraie) 
(Figs.  262  and  263)  is  an  accessory  band  of  fibres  extending  obliquely  across  the 
front  of  the  joint;  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  capsular  ligament,  and  ser>-es 
to  strengthen  it  in  this  situation.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  adjacent  rim  of  the  acetabuluin;  and, 
diverging  below,  forms  two  bands,  of  which  one  passes  downward  to  be  inserted 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line;  the  other  passes  downward 


Fia.  2fl0.— Right  hip-joint,  from  behind.     (Tfar  joint  (rapsulF,  exrept  for  the  atittieiheniDg  lioamentB.  hu 

and  outward  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  same  line  and  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Between  the  two  bands  is  a  thinner  part  of  the 
capsule.  Sometimes  there  is  no  division,  but  the  ligament  spreads  out  into  a 
flat,  triangular  band,  which  is  attached  below  into  the  whole  length  of  the  anterior 
intertrochanteric  line.  This  ligament  is  frequently  called  the  T-sbaped  ligament 
of  Bigelow;  and  the  outer  or  upper  of  the  two  bands  is  sometimes  described  as 
a  separate  ligament,  under  the  name  of  the  iliotrocl>ant«ric  ligainant. 
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The  Uguudlltnm  teres  (ligamentum  teres  femoris)  (Figs.  262  and  263)  is  a  tri- 
angular band  implanted  by  its  apex  into  the  depression  a  little  behind  and  below 
the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  by  its  broad  base  into  the  margins  of  the 
cotyloid  notch,  where  it  blends  with  the  transverse  ligament.  It  is  formed  of 
while  fibrous  connective  tissue,  surrounded  by  a  tubular  sheath  of  synovial  mem- 
brane. Sometimes  only  the  synovial  fold  exists.  Very  rarely  it  is  absent.  The 
ligament  is  made  tense  when  the  hip  is  semiflexed,  and  the  limb  adducted  and 
rotated  outward;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  relaxed  when  the  limb  is  abducted. 
It  has,  however,  but  little  influence  as  a  ligament,  and  though  it  may  to  a  certain 
eMent  limit  movement,  it  would  appear  to  be  merely  a  "vestigial  and  practically 
useless  ligament.'" 


Fb.  26t.— Rl«ht  hiik-ipint  ftom  Uib  meiial  aide.     (The  bottom 
■ufficieatly  to  mftke  tht  h«sd  of  the  lemur 

The  cot^oid  Ugament  (Uibrum  glenoidale  (Fig.  264)  is  a  fibrocartilaginous  rim 
iltached  to  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  the  cavity  of  which  it  deepens;  at  the 
same  time  it  protects  the  edges  of  the  bone  and  fills  up  the  inequalities  on  its  sur- 
face. It  bridges  over  the  notch  as  the  transTene  ligainant  of  the  acetabolnm,  and 
thus  forms  a  complete  circle,  which  closely  surrounds  the  head  of  the  femur, 
and  assists  in  holding  it  in  its  place.  It  is  prismoid  on  section,  its  base  being 
attached  to  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  and  its  opposite  edge  being  free  and 
sharp.  Its  two  surfaces  are  invested  by  synovial  membrane,  the  external  one  being 
In  contact  with  the  capsular  ligament,  the  internal  one  being  inclined  inward,  so 
as  to  narrow  the  acetabulum  and  embrace  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  head 
sA  ihe  femur.    It  is  much  thicker  above  and  l:)ehind  than  below  and  in  front, 

'J.  Kaod  Sutton,  Liauneats:  Their  Nature  and  Morphology.  1SS7. 
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and  consists  of  close,  compact  fibres,  which  arise  from  different  points  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  acetabulum  and  interlace  with  each  other  at  very  acute  angles. 
The  transverse  ligament  of  tbe  acetabulum  {ligamentum  transversum  acetabuli) 
(Figs.  261  and  264)  is  in  reality  a  portion  of  the  cotyloid  ligament,  though  differing 
from  it  in  having  no  cartilage  cells  among  its  fibres.  It  consists  of  strong, 
flattened  fibres,  which  cross  the  notch  at  the  lower  part  of  the  acetabulum  and 
convert  it  into  a  foramen.  Thus  an  interval  is  left  beneath  the  ligament  for  the 
passage  of  nutrient  vessels  to  the  joint. 


FlQ.  262.— The  right  hip-joint,  seen  from  before.     (ToWt.) 

The  synoTiml  membrmne  (Figa.  262  and  263)  is  very  extensive.  Commencing  at  the  margin 
of  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  bead  of  the  femur,  it  covers  all  that  pi)rtion  of  the  neck  which 
is  contained  within  the  joint;  from  the  neck  it  is  reflected  on  the  internal  surface  of  tbe  capsular 
ligament;  it  covers  both  surfaces  of  the  cotyloid  ligament  and  the  mass  of  tat  eonlained  m  the 
depression  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  and  it  is  prolong  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  femur 
in  the  form  of  a  tubular  sheath  around  the  ligamentum  teres.  It  sometimes  communicates 
through  an  aperture  in  ibe  capsular  ligament  between  the  inner  band  of  the  Y-shaped  ligament 
and  the  pubofemoral  ligament  uiih  a  bursa  situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  Iliopsoas  muscle. 

TTie  mnscles  in  relation  with  the  joint  (Fig.  2fi4)  are,  in  front,  the  Psoas  and  lliacus.  sepa- 
rated from  the  capsular  ligament  b_v  a  synovial  bursa;  aboiif,  the  reflected  head  of  the  Rectus 
femoris  and  Gluteus  minimus,  the  latter  being  closely  adhereilt  to  the  capsule;  inUraaUy.  the 
Obturator  e.xlernus  and  Pectineua;  behind,  the  Pyriformis,  Gemellus  superior.  Obturator 
us,  G«iie][us  inferior.  Obturator  externus.  and  Quadratus  femoris. 
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The  artSTMB  supplying  the  joint  are  derived  from  the  obturator,  sciatic,  internal  circumflex, 
and  ^ute«l. 

Toe  nervM  are  articular  branches  from  the  sacral  plexus,  great  sciatic,  obturator,  acceaaory 
obturator,  and  a  filament  from  the  branch  of  the  femoral  (anterior  crural)  supplying  the 
Rectus  femoris. 

BUTHB,— Numerous  burste  exist  in  the  neiKhborhood  of  the  hip-joint.  Some  anatomists  have 
counted  twenty-one  (Synnestredt).  The  chief  ones  are:  (1 )  The  iliop«ctiiwal  buna  (fmrao,  ilio- 
p^vfinra)  (Pig.  265),  between  the  Iliopsoas  tendon  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  This  bursa 
often  communicates  with  the  hip-joint.  (2)  The  mbtMidiiiotu  iU*c  buna  (bursa  iliaca  mib- 
ttndinea),  between  the  tendon  of  tne  Psoas  and  Iliacus  and  die  lesser  trochanter.    (3)  The  lachio- 


iG.  263.~nicht  hip-jornt.     Froi 


f^teal  blin»  (huTM  iackuuiira  m.  glutaei  maxitni),  between  the  Gluteus  maximus  muscle  and 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  (not  constant).  (4)  The  bnrM  of  the  gna,tor  trochanter  {buriio 
trorhanUrica  m.  plulaei  inaximi).  lietween  the  greater  trochanter  and  the  f  iluteus  maximus  muscle 
near  the  muacutar  insertion.  (5)  Two  or  three  glnteofemoral  btunn  (tiir.rac  glulanfemoraleK) 
Wlow.  (6)  The  obttlTfttor  buna  (huna  m.  obluraiorii  inierni),  between  the  margin  of  the  great 
sacrosciatic  notch  and  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus  muscle.  (7)  The  BUbcntaneons 
trochautaric  bima  {hur>a  trochanierica  aubcutaiira).  between  the  cutaneous  .surface  and  the  greiit 
trochanter.  Besides  these  there  is  a  bursa  between  the  greater  trochanter  and  the  anterior  part 
of  the  Gluteus  medius;  between  the  greater  trochanter  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  (Jluteua 
medius;  between  the  greater  trochanter  and  the  (iluieus  minimus;  beneath  the  Pyriformia 
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muaclei  between  the  lesser  trochanter  and  the  Quadratus  femoris  muscle;  and  there  are  bursw 
beneath  the  Biceps  femoris  muscle. 

Morementl. — The  movements  of  the  hip  are  very  extensive,  aod  consist  of  flexion,  exten- 
sion, adductiott,  abduction,  circumduction,  and  rotation. 

liie  hip-joint  presents  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  shoulder-joint  in  the  much  more  com- 
plete meuianical  arrangements  for  its  security  and  for  the  limitation  of  its  movements.  In  the 
shoulder,  as  we  have  seen,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  not  adapted  at  al)  in  size  lo  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  is  hardly  restrained  in  any  of  it^  ordinary  movements  by  the  capsular  ligament.  In 
the  hip-joint,  on  the  contrarv,  the  head  of  the  femur  is  closely  fitted  lo  ihe  acetabulum  for  a 
distance  eitending  over  nearly  half  a  sphere,  and  at  the  marpn  of  the  bony  cup  it  is  still  more 
closely  embraced  by  the  cotyloid  ligament,  so  that  the  head  of  the  femur  is  held  in  its  place  by 
that  ligament  even  when  the  fibres  of  the  capsule  have  been  quite  divided  (Humphry).  The 
anterior  portion  of  the  capsule,  described  as  the  iliofemoral  ligament,  is  the  strongest  of  all 
the  ligaments  in  the  body,  and  is  put  on  the  stretch  by  any  attempt  to  extend  the  femur 
beyond  a  straight  line  with  the  trunk.  That  is  to  say,  this  ligament  is  tne  chief  agent  in  main- 
taming   the  «%ct  position  without  muscular  fatigue;  for  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the 


Fig.  204.— rtelation  of  oiuBcln  to  the  caiwule  of  tbs  hip-JoinC.     (Fram  n  drawiDg  by  Ur.  F.  A.  Barton.) 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  trunk  falls  behind  the  centres  of  rotation  in  the  hip-joint,  and  therefore 
the  pelvis  tends  lo  fall  backward,  but  is  prevented  by  the  tension  of  the  iliofemoral  and  capsular 
ligaments.  The  security  of  the  joint  may  be  also  provided  for  by  the  two  bones  being  directly 
united  through  the  tigaracntum  teres;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  so-called  ligament  can  have 
much  influence  upon  the  mechanism  of  the  joint.  Flexion  of  the  hi|)-joint  is  arrested  by  the 
soft  parts  of  the  thigh  and  abdomen  being  brought  into  contact  when  the  1^  is  fleied  on  the 
thigh;  and  by  the  action  of  the  Hamstring  muscles  when  the  leg  is  extended.'  Extension  is 
arrested  by  the  tension  of  the  iliofemoral  ligament  and  the  front  of  the  capsule;  adductimi, 
by  the  thighs  coming  into  contact;  adduction  with  flfzion,  by  the  outer  band  of  the  iliofemoral 
ligament,  and  the  outer  part  of  the  capsular  ligament;  abduction,  by  the  inner  band  of  the  ilio- 
femoral ligament  and  the  pubofemoral  band ;  rotatvm  outward,  by  the  outer  band  of  the  iliofemoral 
ligament;  and  rolalion  inward,  by  the  ischiocapsular  ligament  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  cap- 
sule. The  muscles  which  flex  the  femur  on  the  pelvis  ore  the  P.soas,  lliacus,  Rectus  femons, 
Sartorius,  Pectineus,  Adductor  longus  and  brevis,  and  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  (Jluteus  medius 

1  The  hip-joint  cannot  be  complelelj-  fisvwl,  in  mwt  perHona.  without  at  (h*  same  time  fleiing  tha  kne*.  on 
aocount  of  the  ahortiHs  of  the  HamstnnK  mu^les.  — Tleland.  Jour,  of  Aost.  and  Phyaiol ,  No.  1.  Old  Seriaa,  p.  87. 
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and  miDimus.  Exlennirn  is  mainlv  performed  by  the  Gluteus  maximus,  assisted  by  the  Ham- 
suinp  muscles.  The  thigh  is  addueted  by  the  Adductores  magnus,  longus,  and  brevis,  the 
Pwtioeus,  the  Gracilis,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  and  abdvcUd  by  the  Gluteus 
medius  and  minimus  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Gluteus  maxinius.  The  muscles  which  rotitU 
the  thigh  inward  are  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Gluteus  medius,  the  Gluteus  minimus,  and 
lh«  Tensor  fasciae  femoris;  while  those  which  rotate  it  outward  are  the  posterior  fibres  of  the 
(iluteus  medius,  the  Pyriformis,  Obturator  extemus  and  intemus,  Gemellus  superior  and  inferior 
Qimdratus  femoris,  Uiacus,  Gluteus  maximus,  the  three  Adductors,  the  Pectineus,  and  the 
Sariorius. 

Soifftce  Form.— A  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to 
ihe  most  [miminent  part  of  ihe  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  (Ntiaion's  line)  runs  through  the 
noire  of  the  acetabulum,  and  would,  therefore,  indicate  the  level  of  the  hip-joint;  or,  in  other 
sords,  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter,  which  lies  on  N^laton's  line,  is  on  a  level  with 
the  centre  of  the  bip-joint. 

Applisd  ka^towLj.—InfiammaHon  of  bursm  about  the  hij>-joint  gives  rise  to  confusing 
scmpioms,  and  is  not  uncommonly  mistalcen  for  hip-joint  disease. 


Fia.  265.— Njlaton'e  line  and  Bryant's  triangle. 

In  iidoaiion  rf  the  hip  "  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  may  rest  at  any  point  around  its  socket" 
(Brrant);  but  whatever  position  the  head  ultimately  assumes,  the  primary  displacement  ia 
CFnerally  downward  and  inward,  the  capsule  giving  way  at  its  weakest — that  ia,  its  lower  and 
inner— part.  The  situation  that  the  head  of  the  bone  subsequently  assumes  is  determined 
k  (he  d(^;ree  of  6exion  or  extension,  and  of  outward  o-  inward  rotation  of  the  thigh  at  the 
moment  oF  luxation,  influenced,  no  doubt,  bv  the  iliofemoral  ligament,  which  is  not  easily  rup- 
lured.  When,  for  instance,  the  head  is  forced  backward,  this  ligament  forms  a  fixed  axis,  around 
which  the  head  of  the  bone  rotates,  and  the  head  is  thus  driven  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium. 
The  iliofemoral  ligament  also  influences  the  position  of  the  thigh  in  the  various  dislocations: 
m  (he  dislocations  backward  it  is  (ense,  and  produces  inversion  of  the  limb;  in  the  dislocation 
OB  to  the  pubes  it  is  relaxed,  and  therefore  allows  the  External  rotators  to  evert  the  thigh;  while 
in  (he  thyroid  dislocation  it  is  tense  and  produces  flexion.  The  muscles  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  ferour,  with  the  exception  of  the  Obturator  intemus,  have  very  little  direct  influence 
in  defenuining  the  position  of  the  bone.  Bigelow  has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Obturator 
in(emus  is  the  principal  agent  in  determining  whether  in  the  backward  dislocations  the  head 
o[  (he  bone  shall  be  ultimately  lodged  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  or  in  or  near  the  sciatic  notch. 
In  both  dislocations  the  head  passes,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  same  direction;  but,  as  Bigelow 
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asserts,  in  the  displacement  on  to  the  dorsum,  the  head  of  the  bone  travels  up  behind  the  acetab- 
ulum, in  front  of  the  muscle;  while  in  the  dislocation  into  the  sciatic  notch,  the  head  passes 
behind  the  muscle,  and  is  therefore  prevented  from  reaching  the  dorsum,  in  consequence  of 
the  tendon  of  the  muscle  arching  over  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  so  remains  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sciatic  notch.  Bigelow,  therefore,  distinguishes  these  two  forms  of  dislocation  by 
describing  them  as  dislocations  backward,  "above  and  below,"  the  Obturator  intemus. 

The  iliofemoral  ligament  is  rarely  torn  in  dislocations  of  the  hip,  and  this  fact  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  surgeon  in  reducing  these  dislocations  by  manipulation.  It  is  made  to  act  as 
a  fulcrum  to  a  lever  of  which  the  long  arm  is  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  and  the  short  arm  the 
neck  of  the  bone. 

The  hip-joint  is  rarely  the  seat  of  acvte  synovitis  from  injury,  on  account  of  its  deep  position 
and  its  thick  covering  of  soft  parts.  Acute  inflammation  may,  and  does,  frequently  occur  as 
the  result  of  constitutional  conditions,  as  rheumatism,  pyemia,  etc.  When,  in  these  cases, 
effusion  takes  place,  and  the  joint  becomes  distended  with  fluid,  the  swelling  is  not  very  easv 
to  detect  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  capsule  and  the  depth  of  the  articulation.  It  is 
principally  to  be  found  on  the  front  of  the  joint,  just  internal  to  the  iliofemoral  ligament;  or 
behind,  at  the  lower  and  back  part.  In  these  t^'o  places  the  capsule  is  thinner  than  elsewhere. 
Disease  of  the  hip-joint  is  mucn  more  frequently  of  a  chronic  character  and  is  usually,  of  tuber- 
culous origin.  It  begins  either  in  the  bones  or  in  the  synovial  membrane,  more  frequently  in  the 
former,  and  probably,  in  most  cases,  in  the  growing,  highly  vascular  tissue  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage.  In  this  respect  it  differs  very  materially  from  the  tuberculous  arthritis 
of  the  knee,  where  the  oSsease  often  commences  in  the  synovial  membrane. 

In  chronic  kip  disease  the  affected  limb  assumes  an  altered  position,  the  cause  of  which  it 
is  important  to  understand.  In  the  early  stage  of  a  typical  case  the  limb  is  flexed,  abducted, 
and  rotated  outward.  In  this  position  all  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  relaxed — the  front  of 
the  capsule  by  flexion;  the  outer  band  of  the  iliofemoral  ligament  by  abduction;  and  the  inner 
band  of  this  ligament  and  the  back  of  the  capsule  by  rotation  outward.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
position  of  the  greatest  ease.  The  condition  is  not  quite  obvious  at  first  upon  examining  a 
patient.  If  the  patient  is  laid  in  the  supine  position,  the  affected  limb  will  be  found  to  be  ex- 
tended and  parallel  with  the  other.  But  it  will  be  found  that  the  pelvis  is  tilted  downward  on 
the  diseased  side  and  the  limb  apparently  longer  than  its  fellow,  and  that  the  lumbar  portion  of 
the  vertebral  column  is  arched  fon^'ard  {lordosis).  If  now  the  thigh  is  abducted  and  flexed,  the  tilt- 
ing downward  and  the  arching  forward  of  the  pelvis  disappears.  The  condition  is  thus  explained. 
A  limb  which  is  flexed  and  abducted  is  obviously  useless  for  progression,  and,  to  overcome  the 
difliculty,  the  patient  depresses  the  affected  side  of  his  pelvis  in  order  to  produce  parallelism 
of  his  limbs,  and  at  the  same  time  rotates  his  pelvis  on  its  transverse  horizontal  axis,  so  as  to 
direct  the  limb  downward  instead  of  forward.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  the  limb  becomes 
flexed,  adducted,  and  inverted.  The  position  probably  depends  upon  the  muscular  action, 
at  all  events  as  regards  the  adduction.  The  Adductor  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  obturator 
nerve,  which  also  largely  supplies  the  joint.  These  muscles  are  therefore  thrown  into  reflex 
action  by  the  irritation  of  the  peripheral  terminations  of  this  nerve  in  the  inflamed  articulation. 
Osteoarthritis  is  not  uncommon  in  the  hip-joint,  and  it  is  said  to  be  more  common  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female,  in  whom  the  knee-joint  is  more  frequently  affected.  It  is  a  disease  of  middle 
age  or  more  advanced  period  of  life. 

Congenital  dislocation  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  hip-joint  than  in  any  other  articula- 
tion. The  displacement  usually  takes  place  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii.  It  gives  rise  to  extreme 
lordosis,  and  a  waddling  gait  is  noticed  as  soon  as  the  child  commences  to  walk. 

Excision  of  the  hip  may  be  required  for  disease  or  for  injury,  especially  for  gunshot  wound. 
It  may  be  performed  either  by  an  anterior  or  an  external  incision.  The  former  one  entails 
less  interference  with  important  structures,  especially  muscles,  than  the  posterior  one,  but 
permits  of  less  efficient  drainage.  In  the  operation  in  front  the  surgeon  makes  an  incision 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  starting  immediately  below  and  external  to  the  anterior  su{)erior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  downward  and  inward  between  the  Sartorius  and  Tensor  fascise 
femoris,  to  the  neck  of  the  bone,  dividing  the  capsule  at  its  upper  part.  A  narrow-bladed  jjaw 
now  divides  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is  extracted  with  sequestrum  forceps. 
All  diseased  tissue  is  carefully  removed  with  a  sharp  spoon  or  scissors,  and  the  cavity  thoroughly 
flushed  with  a  hot  aseptic  fluid. 

The  external  method  consists  in  making  an  incision  three  or  four  inches  long,  commencing 
midway  between  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter  and  the  anterior  superior  spine,  and  ending 
over  the  shaft,  just  below  the  trochanter.  The  muscles  are  detached  from  the  great  trochanter, 
and  the  capsule  opened  freely.  The  head  and  neck  are  freed  from  the  soft  parts  and  the  bone 
sawed  through  just  below  the  top  of  the  trochanter  with  a  narrow  saw.  The  head  of  the  bone  is 
then  levered  out  of  the  acetabulum.  In  both  operations,  if  the  acetabulum  is  eroded,  it  must  be 
freely  gouged. 
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n.  The  Knee-joint  (Articolatio  Qenn). 

The  knae-joint  was  formerly  described  as  a  ginglymus  or  hinge-joint,  but  is 
really  of  a  much  more  complicated  character.  It  must  be  regarded  as  consist- 
ing of  three  articulations  in  one — one  between  each  condyle  of  the  femur  and  the 
corresponding  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  which  are  condyloid  joints,  and  one  between 
the  patella  and  the  femur,  which  is  partly  arthroidal,  but  not  completely  so,  since 
the  articular  surfaces  are  not  mutually  adapted  to  each  other,  so  that  the  movement 
is  not  a  simple  gliding  one.  This  view  of  the  construction  of  the  knee-joint 
receives  confirmation  from  the  study  of  the  articulation  in  some  of  the  lower 
mammals,  where  three  synovial  membranes  are  sometimes  found,  corresponding 
to  these  three  subdivisions,  either  entirely  distinct  or  only  connected  by  small 
communications.  This  view  is  further  rendered  probable  by  the  existence  of 
the  two  crucial  ligaments  within  the  joint,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  external 
and  internal  lateral  ligaments  of  the  inner  and  outer  joints  respectively.  The 
existence  of  the  ligamentum  mucosum  would  further  indicate  a  tendency  to  sepa- 
ration of  the  synovial  cavity  into  two  minor  sacs,  one  corresponding  to  each  joint. 

The  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  knee-joint  are  the  condyles  of  the 
femur  above,  the  head  of  the  tibia  below ^  and  the  patella  in  fro?it.  The  bones  are 
connected  by  ligaments,  some  of  which  are  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  joint, 
while  others  occupy  its  interior. 

Exterfial  Ligaments.  Interior  Ligaments, 

Capsular.  Anterior,  or  External  Crucial. 

Anterior,  or  Ligamentum  Patellae.  Posterior,  or  Internal  Crucial. 

Posterior.  Two  Semilunar  Fibrocartilages. 

Internal  Lateral.  Transverse. 

Two  External  Lateral.  Coronary. 

The  capsular  ligament  (capsvla  articularis)  (Fig.  266)  consists  of  an  exceedingly 
thin,  but  strong,  fibrous  membrane,  which  is  strengthened  in  almost  its  entire 
extent  by  heavy  bands  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  it.  In  front  it  blends 
with  and  forms  part  of  the  lateral  patellar  ligaments  and  fills  in  the  interval 
[)etween  the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the  joints,  with  which  latter  structures 
it  is  closely  connected.  It  is  deficient  above  the  joint  and  beneath  the  tendon  of 
the  Quadriceps  extensor.  Behind,  it  is  formed  chiefly  of  vertical  fibres,  which 
arise  above  from  the  condyles  and  intercondyloid  notch  of  the  femur,  and  is  con- 
nected below  with  the  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  being  closely  united 
with  the  origins  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  Plantaris,  and  Popliteus  muscles.  It 
passes  in  front  of,  but  is  inseparably  connected  with,  the  posterior  ligament. 

The  anterior  ligament,  or  ligamentiun  patellae  (Figs.  266,  270,  and  271),  is  the 

central  portion  of  the  common  tendon  of  the  Extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  which 
is  continued  from  the  patella  to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  supplying  the  place  of 
an  anterior  ligament.  It  is  a  strong,  flat,  ligamentous  band  about  three  inches  in 
length,  attached,  above,  to  the  apex  of  the  patella  and  to  the  rough  depression  on 
its  posterior  surface;  below,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  its  super- 
ficial fibres  being  continuous  over  the  front  of  the  patella  with  those  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Quadriceps  extensor.  The  lateral  portions  of  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
muscles  in  conjunction  with  the  fascia  lata  pass  down  on  either  side  of  the  patella, 
and  are  attached  to  the  tibia  on  either  side  of  the  tubercle;  these  are  termed 
lateral  patellar  ligaments  (retinaculum  patellae  mediale  et  laierale),  and  merge 
into  the  capsule.    The  posterior  surface  of  the  ligamentum  patellae  is  separated, 
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above,  from  the  synovial  membrane  by  a  fold  of  fat;  below,  it  is  separated  from 
the  head  of  the  tibia  by  a  synovial  bursa. 

The  posterior  ligament  (Hgamentum  popliieum  Miquum)  (Fig.  266)  is  a  broad, 
flat,  fibrous  band,  formed  of  fasciculi  separated  from  one  another  by  apertures 
for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  intercondyloid  notch  of  the  femur,  and,  below,  to  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia.  Superficial  to  the  main  part  of  the  ligament  and  Forming 
a  portion  of  it  is  a  strong  fasciculus  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  Semimembra- 
nosus; it  passes  from  the  back  part  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  obliquely 
upward  and  outward  to  the  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  and  blends 
with  the  posterior  ligament.    This  expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the  Semimem- 


Fic.  266,— Right  iinco-joinl,     Ant«rLor  view.  Tin.  267.— Right  knee-joint.     Pmlerior  view. 

branosus  muscle  is  called  the  putwior  li^ment  of  Winalow  (Hgamentum  posficum 
JVinslomi).  The  posterior  ligament  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  popliteal  space, 
and  the  popliteal  artery  rests  upon  it. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  (Hgamenlum  collaierale  tibiaU)  (Figs.  266  and 
207)  is  a  broad,  flat,  membranous  band,  thicker  behind  than  in  front,  and  situated 
nearer  to  the  back  than  the  front  of  the  joint.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  inner 
tuberosity  of  the  femur;  below,  to  the  inner  tuberosity  and  inner  surface  of  the 
shaft  of  the  tibia  to  the  extent  of  about  two  inches.  It  is  crossed,  at  its  lower 
part,  by  the  tendons  of  the  Sartorius,  Gracilis,  and  Semitendinosus  muscles,  a 
synovial  bursa  being  interposed.  Its  deep  surface  covers  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  few  fibres, 
and  the  inferior  internal  articular  vessels  and  nerve;  it  is  intimately  adherent 
to  the  internal  semilunar  flbrocartilage. 
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The  eztemal  lateral  or  long  external  lateral  ligament  (ligametUum  coUateralc 
fbuiare)  (Figs.  267  and  271)  is  a  strong,  rounded,  fibrous  cord  situated  nearer 
10  the  back  than  the  front  of  the  joint.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  back  part 
of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  femur;  below, 

to  the  outer  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  ^ — '"■ 

hs  outer  surface  is  covered  by  the  tendon 
of  ihe  Biceps  femoris,  which  divides  at  its 
insFrtion  into  two  parts,  separated  by  the 
ligament.  The  ligament  has,  passing  be- 
neath it,  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus  muscle 
and  the  inferior  external  articular  vessels 
and  nerve. 

The  short  eztemal  lateral  ligament 
{IjgameiUum  laterale  externum  breve  3eu 
fMtiaim.)  (Fig,  267)  is  not  a  constant 
structure.  It  is  an  accessory  bundle  of 
fibres  placed  behind  and  parallel  with  the 
preceding,  attached,  above,  to  the  lower 
and  Ijack  part  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the 
femur;  below,  to  the  summit  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  hbula.  This  ligament  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, and  has,  passing  beneath'  it,  the 
tendon  of  the  Popliteus  muscle  and  the 
inferior  external  articular  vessels  and  nerve. 
The  cnicial  ligaments  (ligamenia  cru- 
(iata  genu)  (Figs.  268  and  269)  are  two 
interosseous  ligaments  of  considerable 
strength  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  joint, 
nearer  its  posterior  than   its  anterior  part. 

They  are  called  crucial  because  they  cross     *■""■  ^-^''""^^-i-.  showing  in  t«™  J 
eaeh  other  somewhat  like  the  lines  of  the 

Iftter  X;  and  have  received  the  names  anterior  crucial  and  posterior  crucial,  from 
the  position  of  their  attachment  to  the  tibia.  . 

The  anterior  or  eztemal  crucial  ligament  {ligamentum  cruciaium  anlerius)  (Fig. 
:>>S|  is  attached  to  the  depression  in  front  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  being  blended 

with  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  external  semilunar 
fibrocartilage,  and,  passing 
obliquely  upward,  backward, 
and  outward,  is  inserted  into 
the  inner  and  back  part  of 
the  outer  condyle  of  the 
femur. 

The  posterior  or  internal 
cnicial  ligament  {ligamen- 
tum cTUcUUum  posfen'us)  is 
stronger,  but  shorter  and 
less  oblique  in  its  direction 
than  the  anterior.     It  is  at- 

F».Me.-Hei«ioItibi.,«Jh^«mWjj»1il«»,eM.     3«m  from       ^^.y^^    j^    j^^   ,^^.|^   partof 

the  depression  behind  the 
spine  of  the  tibia,  to  the  popliteal  notch,  and  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
e?:lemal  semilunar  Bbrocartilage;  and  passes  upward,  forward,  and  inward,  to 
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be  inserted  into  the  outer  and  fore  part  of  the  inner  condj'le  of  the  femur.  It  is 
in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  anterior  crucial  ligament;  behind,  with  the  oipsular 
ligament. 

The  semiionar  flbrocartUageS  (menisci)  (Figs.  268  and  269)  are  two  crescentic 
lamellfe  which  serve  to  deepen  the  surface  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  for  articula- 
tion with  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  circumference  of  each  cartilage  is  thick, 
convex,  and  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  capsule  of  the  knee;  the  inner  border 


is  thin,  concave,  and  free.  Their  upper  surfaces  are  concave,  and  in  relation 
with  the  condyles  of  the  femur;  their  lower  surfaces  are  flat,  and  rest  upon  the 
head  of  the  tibia.  Each  cartilage  covers  nearly  the  outer  two-thirds  of  (he 
corresponding  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  leaving  the  inner  third  uncovered; 
both  surfaces  are  smooth  and  invested  by  synovial  membrane. 

The  internal  semiionar  fibrocartilage  {meniscus  medians')  is  neariy  semicir- 
cular in  form,  a  little  elongated  from  before  backward,  and  broader  behind  than 
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in  front ;  its  anterior  extremity,  thin  and  pointed,  is  attached  to  a  depression  on  the 
aiitenor  margin  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  in  front  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament; 
its  posterior  extremity  is  attached  to  the  depression  behind  the  spine,  between 
the  attachments  of  the  external  cartilage  and  the  posterior  crucial  ligaments. 

The  external  gemilanar  fibrt>cartilage  {meniaeus  laieralia)  forms  nearly  an  entire 
rirde,  covering  a  larger  portion  of  the  articular  surface  than  the  internal  one. 


Frs.  271.— Right  lm«e-Joint,  from  (he  lalenil  mifacs.    "Hie  joint  cavity  and  srverBl  buns  have  been  iniecteo 
•rilh  a  atilleninK  medium  Bod  tben  dbaected  out.     (SpaJteboli.J 

It  is  grooved  on  its  outer  side  for  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus  muscle.  Its  ex- 
tremities, at  their  insertion,  are  interposed  between  the  two  extrenulles  of  the 
internal  cartilage;  the  anterior  extremity  is  attached  in  front  of  the  spine  of  the 
tibia  to  the  outer  side  of,  and  behind,  the  anterior  crucial  ligament,  with  which 
il  blends;  the  posterior  extremity  is  attached  behind  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  In 
hont  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  internal  cartilage.     Just  before  its  insertion 
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posteriorly  it  gives  off  a  strong  fasciculus,  the  ligament  of  Wrisberg,  which  passes 
obliquely  upward  and  outward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur, 
close  to  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  crucial  ligament.  Occasionally  a  small 
fasciculus  is  given  off  which  passes  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  back  part 
of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament.  The  external  cartilage  gives  off  from  its  anterior 
convex  margin  a  fasciculus  which  forms  the  transverse  ligament. 

The  transverse  ligament  (ligamerUum  transversum  genu)  (Fig.  269)  is  a 
band  of  fibres  which  passes  transversely  from  the  anterior  convex  margin  of  the 
external  cartilage  to  the  anterior  convex  margin  of  the  internal  cartilage;  its 
thickness  varies  considerably  in  different  subjects,  and  it  is  sometimes  absent 
altogether. 

The  coronary  ligaments  (ligamenta  coronaria)  are  merely  portions  of  the 
capsular  ligament,  which  connect  the  circumference  of  each  of  the  semilunar 
fibrocartilages  with  the  ^argin  of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

Synovial  Membrane  (Figs.  270  and  271).— Ilie  synovial  membrane  encloses  the  articalar 
cavity  {cavum  articidare)  of  tne  knee-joint.    It  is  the  largest  and  most  extensive  synovial  mem- 
brane in  the  body.    Commencing  above  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  it  forms,  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  front  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  a  short  cid-de-sac  beneath  the  Quadriceps  extensor 
tendon  of  the  thigh ;  this  communicates,  by  an  orifice  of  variable  size,  with  a  synovial  bursa  inter- 
posed between  the  tendon  and  the  front  of  the  femur  {bursa  suprapatellaris).   On  each  side  of  the 
patella  the  synovial  membrane  extends  beneath  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Vasti  muscles,  and  more 
especially  beneath  that  of  the  Vastus  internus.    Below  the  patella  it  is  separated  from  the  anterior 
ligament  by  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  adipose  tissue,  known 
as  the  infrapatellar  pad  (Fig.  270).    In  this  situation  the  synovial  membrane  sends  off  a  tri- 
angular prolongation,  containing  a  few  ligamentous  fibres,  which  extends  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  joint  below  the  patella  to  the  front  of  the  intercondyloid  notch.    Tliis  fold  has  been 
termed  the  lifi^amentnm  mucoBum  (plica  synovialis  paieUaris),    It  also  sends  off  two  fringe- 
like  folds,  called  the  ligamenta  alaria  (plicae  alarea)  (Fig.  270),  which  extend  from  the  sides  of 
the  ligamentum  mucosum,  upward  and  laterally  between  the  patella  and  femur.    On  either 
side  of  the  joint  it  passes  downward  from  the  femur,  lining  the  capsule  to  its  point  of  attach- 
ment to  the  semilunar  cartilages;  it  may  then  be  traced  over  the  upper  surfaces  of  these 
cartilages  to  their  free  borders,  and  from   thence  along  their  under  surfaces  to  the   tibia. 
At  the  back  part  of  the  external  one  it  forms  a  cul-de-sac  between  the  groove  on  its  surface 
and  the  tendon  of  the  PopUteus;  it  surrounds  the  crucial  ligaments  and  lines  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ligaments  which  enclose  the  joint.    The  pouch  of  synovial  membrane  bet^-een  the  Quad- 
riceps extensor  tendon  and  the  front  of  the  femur  is  supported,  during  the  movements  of  the 
knee,  by  a  small  muscle,  the  Subcrureus,  which  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  capsular 
ligament. 

The  folds  of  synovial  membrane  and  the  fatty  processes  contained  in  them  act,  as  it  seems, 
mainly  as  a  padding  to  fill  up  interspaces  and  obviate  concussions.  Sometimes  the  bursa  beneath 
the  Quadriceps  extensor  is  completely  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  synovial  cavity,  thus  forming 
a  closed  sac  between  the  Quadriceps  and  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  femur;  sometimes  it 
communicates  with  the  synovial  cavity  by  a  minute  aperture;  usually  the  two  cavities  are  incom- 
pletely separated  by  a  synovial  fold. 

Burs». — The  bursee  about  the  knee-joint  are  the  following:  In  front  there  are  four  bursse;  one 
IS  interposed  between  the  patella  and  the  skin.  It  is  known  as  the  prepatellar  bursa  (bursa 
praepaieUaris  subcutanea);  another,  of  small  size,  between  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia  and  the  ligamentum  patellae  is  called  the  deep  infrapateUar  buxBa  (bursa  infrapatellaris 
profunda);  and  a  third  between  the  lower  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  the  skin,  the 
BubcutaneouB  tibial  bursa  (bursa  subcutanea  tuberositatis  tibiae).  A  fourth  bursa  exists  in  front, 
the  suprapatellar  bursa  (bursa  suprapatellaris).  It  lies  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  Quadriceps  femoris.  Spalteholz  says  that 
the  suprapatellar  bursa  is  closely  connected  with  the  Quadriceps  tendon  and  is  usually  incom- 
pletely shut  off  from  the  cavity  of  the  joint.*  Occasionally  there  is  a  bursa  between  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  fascia  lata  and  the  Quadriceps  and  the  patella  (bursa  praepatellaris  subfascialis), 
and  sometimes  one  between  the  tendon  of  the  Quadriceps  and  the  anterior  surface  of  tne  patella 
(bursa  praepaieUaris  subtendinea).  On  the  outer  side  there  Are  four  bursfe:  (1)  One  (which  some- 
times communicates  with  the  joint)  beneath  the  outer  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius;  (2)  one  above 
the  external  lateral  ligament  between  it  and  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  femoris;  (3)  one  beneath  the 
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extonaJ  latoa,)  Usament  between  it  And  the  tendoD  of  the  Popliteus  (this  is  sometimes  only  an 
expapaioD  from  the  nejrt  bursa);  (4)  one  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus  {bursa  miueuli 
paplilfi)  between  it  and  the  condyle  of  the  femur,  which  is  almost  always  an  extension  from  the 
svnomi  membrane  of  the  joint.  On  the  inner  side  there  are  five  burstp;  (1)  One  beneath  the 
inner  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  which  sends  a  prolongation  between  the  tendons  of  the  Gaatroe- 
nemius  and  Semimembranosus i  this  bursa  often  communicales  with  the  joint;  (2)  one  above 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  between  it  and  the  tendons  of  the  Sartorius,  Gracilis,  and  Semi- 
lendinosus;  (3)  one  beneath  the  internal  lateral  ligament  between  it  and  the  tendon  of  the 
Scminembranosua:  this  is  sometimes  only  an  expansion  from  the  next  bursa;  (4)  one  beneath 
ihe  tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus,  between  it  and  the  head  of  the  tibia;  (6)  sometimes  there 
is  a  bursa  between  the  tendons  of  the  Semimembranosus  and  of  the  Semitendinosus. 

StnietiiTeB  around  tha  Joint — In  front  and  at  the  tides,  the  Quadriceps  extensor;  on  the 
ojilrr  side,  the  tendons  of  the  Biceps  femoris  and  the  Popliteus  and  the  external  popliteal  nerve; 
on  the  innrr  side,  the  Sartorius,  Gracilis,  Semitendinosus,  and  Semimembranosus;  bfkitul,  an 
cipanaon  from  die  tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus,  the  popliteal  vessels,  and  the  internal 
popliteal  nerve,  the  Popliteus,  the  Plantaris,  and  the  inner  and  outer  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius, 
^xae  lymph  nodes,  and  fat. 

"Hie  irteiiu  supplying  the  joint  are  derived  from  the  anaslomotica  magna  branch  of  the 
femoral,  articular  branches  of  the   popliteal,  anterior  and   posterior  rectirrent  branches  of  the 
antfiit^  tibial,  and  a  descending  branch  from  the  external  circumflex  of  the  profunda. 
TbenerrM  are  derived  from  the  obturator,  femoral,  and  external  and  internal  popliteal. 
Morenwnts.— The  knee-joint  permits  of  movements  of ^^earitmand  extension,  and,  in  certain 
positions,  of  slight  rotation  inward  and  outward.    The  movement  of  flexion  and  extension  does 
not,  however,  take  place  in  a  simple,  finger-like  manner,  as  in  other  joints,  but  is  a  complicated 
dQcement,  consisting  of  a  certain  amount  of  gliding  and  rotation;  so  that  the  same  part  of  one 
jrtirular  surface  is  not  always  applied  to  the  same  part  of  the  other  articular  surface,  and  the 
nis  of  motion  b  not  a  fixed  one.    It  the  joint  is  examined  while  in  a  condition  of  extreme  flexion, 
ihe  posterior  part  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  will  be  found  to  be  in  contact  with  the 
posterior  rounded  extremities  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur;  and  if  a  simple  hinge-like  movement 
Trne  to  take  place,  the  axis,  around  which  the  revolving  movement  of  the  tibia  occurs,  would  be 
in  the  back  part  of  the  condyle.    If  the  leg  is  now  brought  foni'ard  into  a  positionof  semiflexion, 
ibf  upper  surface  of  the  tibia  will  be  seen  to  glide  over  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  so  that  the 
middle  part  of  the  articular  facets  are  in  contact,  and  the  axis  of 
rotation  must  therefore  have  shifted  forward  to  nearer  the  centre 
«f  the  condyles.    If  the  Ic^b  now  brought  into  the  extended  posi- 
lion,  a  still  further  gliding  takesplace  and  a  further  shifting  for- 
tud  of  the  axis  of  rotation.    This   b  not,   however,  a  simple 
movonenl,  but  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  rotation 
outward  around  a  vertical  axis  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the 
tffidof  the  tibia.    This  rotation  b  due  to  the  greater  length  of 
lh(  internal   condyle,  and   to  the  fact  that   the  anterior  portion 
<^  its  articular  surface  is  inclined  obliquely  outward.      In  coTtse- 
(jomce  of  thb  it  will  be  seen  that  toward  the  close  of  the  move- 
ment of  extension — that  b  to  say,  just  before  complete  extension 

iseffected-the  tibU  glides  obliquely  upward  an<f  outward  over      ^^f  ^Ji^^' ,t  *%^ 
tbis  oblique  surface  on  the  inner  condyle,  and  the  leg  b  therefore     sboirinc  diBttrsmiiiBticBily  tb* 
necesarily  rotated  outward.     In  flexion  of  the  joint  the  converse      !irSflereSt'^Ttion«''ot*^B 
cJlliFse  movements  takes  place;  the  tibia  glides  backward  around     Icdh. 
the  end  of  the  femur,  ana  at  the  commencement  of  the  move- 

DKDi  the  tibia  b  directed  downward  and  inward  along  the  oblique  curve  of  the  inner  condyle, 
(bus  calling  an  inward  rotation  to  the  leg. 

During  flexion  s'ld  extension  the  patella  moves  on  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  but  this 
nioveiDent  is  not  a  :jimple  gliding  one;  for  if  the  articular  surface  of  this  bone  is  examined,  it 
■in  be  found  to  present  on  each  side  of  the  central  vertical  ridge  two  less  marked  transverse 
ndges,  which  divide  the  surface,  except  a  small  portion  along  the  inner  border,  which  b  cut  off 
bra  ^ight  vertical  ridge  into  six  facets  (Fie.  272),  and  therefore  does  not  present  a  uniform 
mned  surface  as  would  be  the  case  if  a  simple  gliding  movement  took  place.  These  sb(  facets — 
tfiree  on  each  side  of  the  median  vertical  ridge — correspond  to  and  denote  Ihe  parts  of  the  bone, 
ropcctively,  in  contact  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur  during  flexion,  semiflexion,  and  extension. 
In  Seaoa  only  the  upper  facets  on  the  patella  are  in  contact  with  the  trochlea  of  the  femur;  the 
Imref  two-thirds  of  tne  bone  rests  upon  the  mass  of  fat  which  occupies  the  space  between  the 
(fmur  and  tibia.  In  the  semiflexed  position  of  the  joint  the  middle  facets  on  the  patella  rest 
upon  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  trochlea,  and  thus  afford  greater  leverage  to  the  Quad- 
riceps by  increasing  its  dbtance  from  the  centre  of  motion.  In  complete  extension  the  patella 
iidnnn  up,  so  that  only  the  lower  facets  are  in  contact  with  the  trochlea.    The  narrow  strip 
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along  the  inner  border  is  in  contact  with  the  outer  aspect  of  the  internal  condyle  when  the  leg 
is  fully  flexed  at  the  knee-joint.  As  in  the  elbow,  so  it  is  in  the  knee — the  aids  of  rotation  in 
flexion  and  extension  is  not  precisely  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bone,  but  during  flexion 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  alteration  of  plane;  so  that,  whereas  in  flexion  the  femur  and  tibia 
are  in  the  same  plane,  in  extension  the  one  bone  forms  an  angle  of  about  10  degrees  ^th  the 
other.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  two  extremities:  that  in  the  upper,  during 
extension,  the  humeri  are  parallel  and  the  bones  of  the  forearm  diverge;  in  the  lower,  the  femora 
converge  below  and  the  tibiee  are  parallel. 

In  addition  to  the  slight  rotation  during  flexion  and  extension,  the  tibia  enjoys  an  independent 
rotation  on  the  condyles  of  the  femur  in  certain  positions  of  the  joint.  This  movement  takes 
place  between  the  articular  menisci  and  the  tibia,  whereas  the  movement  of  flexion  and  extension 
takes  place  between  the  articular  menisci  and  the  femur.  So  that  the  knee  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  two  joints,  separated  by  the  menisci — an  upper,  meniacofemoral,  in  which  flexion  and  extension 
take  place;  and  a  lower,  meniscotibial,  allowing  of  a  certain  amount  of  rotation.  This  latter 
movement  can  only  take  place  in  the  semiflexed  position  of  the  limb,  when  all  the  ligaments  are 
relaxed.  i 

During  flexion  the  ligamentum  patellae  is  put  upon  the  stretch,  as  is  also  the  posterior  crucial 
ligament  in  extreme  flexion.    The  other  ligaments  are  all  relaxed  by  flexion  of  the  joint,  though 
the  relaxation  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  is  very  trifling.    During  life  flexion  is  checked 
by  the  contact  of  the  leg  with  the  thigh.    In  the  act  of  extending  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  the  liga- 
mentum patellae  is  tightened  by  the  Quadriceps  extensor;  but  when  the  leg  is  fully  extended,  as 
in  the  erect  posture,  the  ligament  becomes  relaxed,  so  as  to  allow  free  lateral  movement  to  the 
patella,  which  then  rests  on  the  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.    The  other  ligaments,  with 
the  exception  of  the  posterior  crucial,  which  is  partly  relaxed,  are  all  on  the  stretch.    When  the 
limb  has  been  brought  into  a  straight  line,  extension  is  checked  mainly  by  the  tension  of  all  the 
ligaments  except  the  posterior  crucial  and  the  ligamentum  patellae.    The  movements  of  rotation 
of  which  the  knee  is  capable  are  permitted  in  the  semiflexed  condition  by  the  partial  relaxation 
of  both  crucial  ligaments,  as  well  as  of  the  lateral  ligaments.    Rotation  inward  appears  to  be 
limited  by  the  tension  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament,  and  by  the  interlocking  of  the  two  liga- 
ments; but  rotation  outward  does  not  appear  to  be  checked  by  either  crucial  ligament,  since 
they  uncross  during  the  execution  of  this  movement,  but  it  is  checked  by  the  lateral  ligaments, 
especially  the  internal.    The  main  function  of  the  crucial  ligaments  is  to  act  as  a  direct  -bond 
of  union  between  the  tibia  and  femur,  preventing  the  former  bone  from  being  carried  too  far  hack- 
ward  or  forward.    Thus,  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  prevents  the  tibia  being  carried  too  far 
forward  by  the  Extensor  tendons,  and  the  posterior  crucial  checks  too  great  movement  back- 
ward by  the  Flexors.   They  also  assist  the  lateral  ligaments  in  resisting  any  lateral  bending  of  the 
joint.    The  semilunar  cartilages  are  intended,  evidently,  to  adapt  to  a  certain  extent  the  surface 
of  the  tibia  to  the  shape  of  the  femur,  in  order  to  fill  intervals  which  would  otherwise  occiur  in  the 
changing  of  joint  position  and  to  interrupt  jars  which  otherwise  would  be  so  frequently  trans- 
mitted up  the  limb  through  jumping  or  falling  on  the  feet.    These  cartilages  also  contribute  to 
the  varieties  of  motion — flexion,  extension,  and  rotation — ^as  explained  above.    The  patella  is  a 
great  defence  to  the  knee-joint  from  any  injury  inflicted  in  front,  and  it  distributes  upon  a  large 
and  tolerably  even  surface  during  kneeling  the  pressure  which  would  otherwise  fall  upon  the 
prominent  ridges  of  the  condyles;  it  also  affords  leverage  to  the  Quadriceps  extensor  muscle  when 
It  acts  upon  the  tibia;  and  Mr.  Ward  has  pointed  out*  how  this  leverage  varies  in  the  various 
positions  of  the  joint,  so  that  the  action  of  the  muscles  produces  velocity  at  the  expense  of  force 
in  the  commencement  of  extension,  and,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  close  of  extension  tends  to 
diminish  velocity,  and  therefore  the  shock  to  the  ligaments  at  the  moment  tension  of  the  struc- 
tures takes  place. 

Exiennon  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh  is  performed  by  the  Quadriceps  extensor ;  /^rion  by  the  Ham- 
string muscles,  assisted  by  the  Gracilis  and  Sartorius,  and,  indirectly,  by  the  Gastrocnemius, 
Popliteus,  and  Plantaris;  rotation  ouiwardf  by  the  Biceps  femoris;  and  rotation  inward  by  the 
Popliteus,  Semitendinosus,  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  the  Semimembranosus,  the  Sartorius,  and  the 
Gracilis. 

Surface  Form. — ^The  interval  between  the  two  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  knee- 
joint  can  always  easily  be  felt.  If  the  limb  is  extended,  it  is  situated  on  a  slightly  higher  level 
than  the  apex  of  the  patella;  but  if  the  limb  is  slightly  flexed,  a  knife  carried  horizontallv  back- 
ward immediately  below  the  apex  of  the  patella  would  pass  directly  into  the  joint.  When  the 
knee-joint  is  distended  with  fluid,  the  outhne  of  the  synovial  membrane  at  the  front  of  the  knee 
mav  be  fairly  well  mapped  out. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  bursa:  about  the  knee  are  frequently  the  seat  of  inflammation. 
Enlargement  of  the  prepatellar  bursa  constitutes  housemaid^s  knee.    The  bursa  beneath  the 

*  Human  Osteol'^^,  p.  406. 
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Semxmewhniinc9us  may  enlarge  greatly.  It  communicates  with  the  knee-joint  and  can  frequently 
be  made  to  disappear  by  pressure  when  the  knee  is  flexed.  Treves  points  out  that  enlai^ement 
of  the  bursa  between  die  Biceps  tendon  and  the  external  lateral  ligament  causes  great  pain 
because  the  peroneal  nerve  crosses  the  sac.^ 

From  a  consideration  of  the  construction  of  the  knee-joint  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
one  of  the  least  secure  of  any  of  the  joints  in  the  body.  It  is  formed  between  the  two  longest 
bones,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  leverage  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  is  very  con- 
siderable; the  articular  surfaces  are  but  ill  adapted  to  each  other,  and  the  range  and  variety  of 
motion  which  it  enjoys  is  great.  All  these  circiunstances  tend  to  render  the  articulation  very 
insecure;  but,  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  very  powerful  ligaments  which  bind  the  bones 
together,  the  joint  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  body,  and  dislocation  from  traumatism  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ligaments  have  been  softened  or  destroyed 
by  disease,  partial  displaeem^ent  is  very  liable  to  occur,  and  is  frequently  brought  about  by  the 
mere  action  of  the  muscles  displacing  the  articular  surfaces  from  each  other.  The  tibia  may 
be  dislocated  in  any  direction  from  the  femur — forward,  backward,  inward,  or  outward;  or  a 
combination  of  two  of  these  dislocations  may  occur — that  is,  the  tibia  may  be  dislocated  for- 
w9id  and  laterally,  or  backward  and  laterally,  and  any  of  these  dislocations  may  be  complete 
or  incomplete.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  antero-posterior  dislocations  are  complete,  the  lateral 
ones  incomplete. 

One  or  other  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  may  become  displaced  and  nipped  between  the  femur 
and  dbia.  The  accident  is  produced  by  a  twist  of  the  leg  when  the  knee  is  flexed,  and  is  accom- 
panied bv  a  sudden  pain  and  fixation  of  the  knee  in  a  flexed  position.    The  cartilage  may  be 
displaced  either  inward  or  outward;  that  is  to  say,  either  inward  toward  the  tibial  spin<%  so 
that  the  cartilage  becomes  lodged  in  the  intercondyloid  notch;  or  outward,  so  that  the  cartilage 
projects  beyond  the  margin  of  the  articular  surface.    Acute  synovitis ,  the  result  of  traumatfsm 
or  exposure  to  cold,  is  very  common  in  the  knee,  on  account  of  its  superficial  position.    When 
distended  with  fluid,  the  swelling  shows  itself  above  and  at  the  sides  of  the  patella,  reaching 
about  an  inch  or  more  above  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur,  and  extending  a  little  higher 
under  the  Vastus  internus  than  the  Vastus  extemus.    Occasionally  the  swelling  may  extend 
two  inches  or  more.    At  the  sides  of  the  patella  the  swelling  extends  lower  at  the  inner  side 
than  it  does  on  the  outer  side.    The  lower  level  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  just  above  the  level 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.    In  the  middle  line  it  covers  the  upper  third  of  the 
li^mentum  patellae,  being  separated  from  it,  however,  by  the  capsule  and  a  pad  of  fat.    Chronic 
synovitis  principally  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
the  result  of  tuberculous  arthritis.    The  reasons  why  tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee  so  often 
commences  in  the  synovial  membrane  appear  to  be  the  complex  and  extensive  nature  of  this 
sac;  the  extensive  vascular  supply  to  it;  and  the  fact  that  injuries  are  generally  diffused  and 
applied  to  the  front  of  the  joint  rather  than  to  the  ends  of  the  bone.    Syphilis  not  infrequently 
attacks  the  knee-joint.    In  the  hereditary  form  of  the  disease  the  attack  is  usually  symmetrical — 
both  joints  are  involved.     They  become  filled  with  synovial  effusion  and  cure  is  very  difficult. 
In  acquired  syphilis  gummatous  infiltration  of  the  synovial  membrane  may  take  place.    The 
knee  is  one  of  the  joints  most  commonly  affected  with  osteoarthritis,  and  is  said  to  be  more 
frequently  the  seat  of  this  disease  in  women  than  in  men.    The  occurrence  of  the  so-called  loose 
eariilage  is  almost  confined  to  the  knee,  though  loose  cartilages  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
elbow,  and,  rarely,  in  some  other  joints.     Many  of  them  occur  in  cases  of  osteoarthritis,  in  which 
calcareous  or  cartilaginous  material  is  formed  in  one  of  the  synovial  fringes  and  constitutes  the 
foreign  body,  and  may  or  may  not  become  detached,  in  the  former  case  only  meriting  the  usual 
term,  "loose"  cartilage.    In  other  cases  they  have  their  origin  in  the  exudation  of  inflammatory 
lymph,  and  possibly,  in  some  rare  instances,  a  portion  of  the  articular  cartilage  or  one  of  the 
semilunar  cartilages  becomes  detached  and  constitutes  the  foreign  body. 

Genu  valgum,  or  knock-knee,  is  a  common  deformity  of  childhood,  in  which,  6wing  to  changes 
in  and  about  the  joint,  the  ancle  between  the  outer  border  of  the  tibia  and  femur  is  diminished, 
50  that  as  the  patient  stands  the  two  internal  condyles  of  the  femora  are  in  contact,  but  the  two 
internal  malleoli  of  the  tibiae  are  more  or  less  widely  separated  from  each  other.  When,  however, 
the  knees  are  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  the  two  legs  are  practically  parallel  with  each  other.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  disease  there  is  a  yielding  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  other 
fibrous  structures  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint;  as  a  result  of  this  there  is  a  constant  undue 
pressure  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  against  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur.  This  extra 
presure  causes  arrest  of  growth,  and,  possibly,  wasting  of  the  outer  condyle,  and  a  consequent 
tendency  for  the  tibia  to  become  separated  from  the  internal  condyle.  To  prevent  this  the 
internal  condyle  becomes  depressed;  probably,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mikulicz,  by  an 
increased  growth  of  the  lower  end  of  the  diaphysis  on  its  inner  side,  so  that  the  line  of  the 
epiphysis  becomes  oblique  instead  of  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  bone,  with  a  direction  down- 
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watd  and  inward.    It  ia  often  said  that  the  deformity  a  produced  \>y  undue  length  of  the  inner 
condyle,  but  in  reality  the  condyle  grows  as  ihe  deformity  progresses. 

Excision  of  the  kiwe-joini  b  most  frequently  requiredfor  tuberculous  disease  of  this  articulation, 
but  is  also  practised  in  cases  of  diaorzHnizalion  of  the  knee  after  rheumalic  fever,  pyemia.,  etc. 
in  oKieoarthriiis,  and  in  ankylosb.    It  b  also  occasionollv  called  for  in  cases  of  injury,  gun- 
shot or  otherwise.    The  operation  is  best  performed  either  oy  a  horseshoe  incbion,  starting  frvDi 
one  condyle,  descending  as  low  as  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  where  it  crosses  the  1^,  and  is  then 
carried  upward  to  the  other  condyle ;  or  by 
a  transverse  incision  across  the  patella. 
In  thb  latter  incision  the  patella  is  either 
removed  or  sawed  across,  and  the  halves 
AH  subsequentlysuturedti^ther.  The  bones 

JJJ  having  been  cleared,  and  in  those  cases 

where  the  operation  is  performed  for 
tuberculous  oisease  all  pulpy  tissue  hav- 
ing been  carefully  removed,  the  section 
of  the  femur  is  first  made.  This  should 
never  include,,  in  children,  more  than,  ai 
*iT»  the  most,  two-thirds  of  the  articular  sur- 
face, otherwise  the  epiphyseal  cartilage 
will  be  involved,  with  disastrous  results 
as  regards  the  growth  of  the  limb.  After- 
ward a  thin  slice  should  be  removed  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  nol  more  than 
half  an  inch.  If  any  diseased  tissue  still 
appears  to  be  left  in  the  bones,  ii  should 
be  removed  with  the  gouge  rather  than 
by  making  a  further  section  of  the  bones. 

m.  The  Tibiofibular  Articnlatitm 
(Articnlatio  TibiofibTUaiis). 

The   articulations    between    the 
tibia  and    fibula   are    effected    bv 
,1^  ligaments  which  connect  both  ex- 

tremities, as  well  as  the  shafts  of 
the  bones.  It  may,  consequently,  be 
subdivided  into^hree  articulations: 
(1)  The  saperior  tibioflbolai  articu- 
lation. (2)  The  middle  tibioflbolai 
ligament  or  interosseous  membrane. 
(3)  The  interior  tibioflbnlar  articu- 
lation. 


1.  The  Superior  Tibiofibular 
Articulation  (Articulatio 

TiBIOFIBULARIS). 

This  articulation  is  an  arthrodial 
joint.  The  contiguous  surfaces  of 
the  bones  present  two  flat,  oval 
facets  covered  with  cartilage,  and 
are  interconnected  by  the  following 
ligaments : 

Capsular. 

Anterior  Superior  Tibiofibular. 

Posterior  Suoerior  Tibiofibular. 
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The  capsular  ligament  (capnda  articularis)  consists  of  a  membranous  bag 
which  surrounds  the  articulation,  being  attached  around  the  margins  of  the 
articular  facets  on  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  is  much  thicker  in  front  than  behind. 

The  anterior  superior  ligament  (Fig.  273)  consists  of  two  or  three  broad  and 
flat  bands  which  pass  obliquely  upward  and  inward  from  the  front  of  the  head 
of  the  fibula  to  the  front  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

The  posterior  superior  ligament  (Fig.  266)  is  a  single  thick  and  broad  band 
which  passes  upward  and  inward  from  the  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula 
to  the  back  part  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  It  is  covered  by  the 
tendon  of  the  Popliteus  muscle. 

Synovial  Membrane. — A  synovial  membrane  lines  this  articulation,  which  at  its  upper  and 
back  part  is  occasionally  continuous  with  that  of  the  knee-joint. 


2.  The  Middle  Tibiofibular  Ligament  or  Interosseous  Membrane 

(Membrana  Interossea  Cruris)  (Fig.  273). 

An  mterosseous  membrane  extends  between  the  contiguous  margins  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula  and  separates  the  muscles  on  the  front  from,  those  on  the  back 
of  the  leg.  It  consists  of  a  thin,  aponeurotic  lamina  composed  of  oblique  fibres 
which  for  the  most  part  pass  downward  and  outward  between  the  interosseous 
ridges  on  the  two  bones;  some  few  fibres,  however,  pass  in  the  opposite  direction, 
downward  and  inward.  It  is  broader  above  than  below.  Its  upper  margin 
does  not  quite  reach  the  superior  tibiofibular  joint,  but  presents  a  free  concave, 
border,  above  which  is  a  large,  oval  aperture  for  the  passage  of  the  anterior  tibial 
vessels  forward  to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg.  At  its  lower  part  is  an  opening 
for  the  passage  of  the  anterior  peroneal  vessels.  It  is  continuous  below  with 
the  inferior  interosseous  ligament,  and  is  perforated  in  numerous  places  for  the 
passage  of  small  vessels.  It  is  in  relation,  in  fronif  with  the  Tibialis  anticus^ 
Extensor  longus  digitonim.  Extensor  proprius  hallucis,  Peroneus  tertius,  and 
the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve;  behind,  with  the  Tibialis  posticus  and 
Flexor  longus  hallucis. 


3.  The  Inferior  Tibiofibular  Articulation  (Syndesmosis  Tibiofibularis) 

(Figs.  275,  276). 

This  articulation  is  formed  by  the  rough,  convex  surface  of  the  inner  side  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  connected  with  a  concave  rough  surface  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  tibia.  Below,  to  the  extent  of  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  these  sur- 
faces are  smooth,  and  covered  with  cartilage,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of 
the  ankle-joint.    The  ligaments  of  this  joint  are: 

Anterior  Inferior  Tibiofibular.  Transverse  or  Inferior. 

Posterior  Inferior  Tibiofibular.  Inferior  Interosseous. 

The  anterior  inferior  ligament  (ligamentum  malleoli  lateralis  anterius)  (Figs. 
273  and  277)  is  a  flat,  triangular  band  of  fibres,  broader  below  than  above,  which 
extends  obliquely  downward  and  outward,  between  the  adjacent  margins  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  on  the  front  aspect  of  the  articulation.  It  is  in  relation,  m  front, 
with  the  Peroneus  tertius,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  leg,  and  the  integument,  behind, 
with  the  inferior  interosseous  ligament;  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  cartilage 
covering  the  astragalus. 
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The  posterior  inferior  ligament  {Ugamentum  malleoli  lateralis  poaterius)  (Fig. 
277),  smaller  than  the  preceding,  is  disposed  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  articulation. 

The  inferior  transverse  ligament  lies  under  cover  of  the  posterior  ligament, 
and  is  a  strong,  thick  band  of  yellowish  fibres  which  passes  transversely  across 
the  back  of  the  joint,  from  the  external  malleolus  to  the  posterior  border  of 
the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  almost  as  far  as  its  malleolar  process.  This 
ligament  projects  below  the  margin  of  the  bones,  and  forms  part  of  the  articulating 
surface  for  the  astragalus. 

The  inferior  interoBseotu  ligament  (Fig.  275)consists  of  numerous  short,  strong. 
Irbrous  bands  which  pass  between  the  contiguous  rou^  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  and  constitute  the  chief  bond  of  union  between  the  bones.  This  ligament 
is  continuous  above  with  the  interosseous  membrane. 

Synovial  Hembrane. — The  synovial  membrane  lining  the  articular  surface  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  ankle-joint  (Fig.  2T5j. 

Movsmentfl. — The  movement  permitted  in  these  articulatioD3  is  Umited  to  a  ver^  slight 
gliding  of  the  articular  surfaces  one  upon  another. 

IV.  The  Tibiotarsal  Articalation,  or  Ankle-joint  (Articnlatio  Tabcniralis) 

(Figs.  274,  275). 

The  ankle  is  a  ginglymus  or  hinge-joint.  The  bones  entering  into  its  forma- 
tion are  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia  and  its  malleolus  and  the  external  malleolus 
of  the  fibula,  which  forms  a  mortise  (Fig.  273)  to  receive  the  upper  convex  surface 


Via.  274.— Ankle- joint  1  Unol  *diI  tBnometiitaraBl  orticulntionl.     Internal  view.     Right  side. 

of  the  astragalus  and  its  two  lateral  facets.  The  bony  surfaces  are  covered  by 
hyaline  cartilage  and  interconnected  by  a  eapBnto  (capsula  articvlaris),  which  in 
places  forms  thickened  bands  constituting  the  following  ligaments: 

Anterior.  Internal  Ijiteral. 

Posterior.  External  Lateral. 
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The  ftntnriOT  tibiotanal  ligament  (ligamenttm,  talotHnale  anUriua)  is  a  broad, 
thin,  membranous  tayer,  attached,  <^><yve,  to  the  anterior  mai^in  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  tibia;  below,  to  the  margin  of  the  astragalus,  in  front  of  its 
articular  surface.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the 
toes,  with  the  tendons  of  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  Peroneus  tertius,  and  the 
anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve;  behind,  it  lies  in  contact  with  the  synovial 
membrane. 

The  postOTior  tibiotanal  ligament  {ligamentum  talotibiate  ■poaterius)  is  very 
thin,  and  consists  principally  of  transverse  fibres.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the 
mai^n  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  blending  with  the  transverse  tibio- 
tibular  ligament;  below,  to  the  astragalus,  behind  its  superior  articular  facet. 
Eitrntallif,  where  a  somewhat  thickened  band  of  transverse  fibres  is  attached 
to  the  hollow  on  the  inner  surfiice  of  the  external  malleolus,  it  is  thicker  than 
internally. 


Fio.  ZT5.— Frontal  Bection  thnnigli  the  Hnlde-jatnt  and  the  CBJcaneo-aatnealoiti  srticulation. 
(Poirier  and  Charpy.) 

The  internal  lateral  or  deltoid  ligament  (ligamentum  calcaneoiibiale)  (Figs. 
275  and  276)  consists  of  a  superficial  and  a  deep  set  of  fibres;  the  snpeificial  set 
fonslitute  a  strong,  flat,  triangular  band,  which  is  attached,  above,  to  the  apex 
and  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  inner  malleolus.  The  most 
anIeriuT  fibres  pass  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  scaphoid  bone  and  the  inferior 
caleaneoscaphoid  ligament;  the  middle  descend  almost  perpendicularly  to  be 
inserted  into  the  sustentaculum  tali  of  the  os  calcis;  and  the  posterior  fibres 
pass  backward  and  outward  to  be  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  astragalus. 
The  deep  set  is  attached,  above,  to  the  notch  of  the  inner  malleolus,  and,  below, 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  astragalus.  This  ligament  is  covered  by  the  tendons 
of  the  Tibialis  posticus  and  Flexor  longus  digitorum  muscles. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  {ligamenta  talofibularia  ei  calcaneofibulare) 
(Figs.  276  and  277)  consists  of  three  distinctly  specialized  fasciculi  of  the  capsule, 
taking  different  directions  and  separated  by  distinct  intervals;  for  which  reason 
it  is  divided  by  some  anatomists  into  three  distinct  ligaments,  and  so  described.' 

'  Humpbry.     On  tb«  SkeLelon.  ii.  G50. 
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The  antariw  tucicaltis  {ligamenfum  tcdofibidare  anterius),  the  shortest  of  the 
three,  passes  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  externa)  malleolus  forward  and 
inward  to  the  astragalus,  in  front  of  its  external  articular  facet. 


Fici.  376.^Ioii 


The  posterior  faseieolas  {ligamentum  talofibidare  posleriui),  the  most  deeply 
seated,  passes  inward  from  the  depression  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the 
external  malleolus  to  a  prominent  tubercle  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
astragalus.     Its  fibres  are  almost  horizontal  in  direction. 

The  mlddlfl  fucicnlna  (ligamextum  calcaneofibvlare)  (Figs.  276  and  277),  the 
longest  of  the  three,  is  a  narrow,  rounded  cord  passing  from  the  apex  of  the 
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external  malleotus  downward  and  slightly  backward  to  a  tubercle  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  os  calcis.  It  is  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  Peroneus  longus  and 
brevis. 

Synovial  M«mbran«.— The  synovial  membrane  (Fig,  275)  ir 
ligaiDenIs,  and  sends  a  duplicature  upward  between  the  lav 
tor  a  short  dLstance. 

BeUtioilB.— The  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves  in  connection  with  the  joint  are,  in  front,  from 
within  outward,  the  Tibialis  anticus.  Extensor  proprius  hallucis,  anterior  tibial  vessels  and 
jierve.  EMensor  longus  digitorum,  and  Peroneus  tertjus;  behind,  from  within  outward,  the 
Tibialis  posticus.  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  Flexor  longus 
hatlucisi  and  in  the  groove  behind  the  external  malleolus,  die  tendons  of  the  Peroneus  longus 
and  brevis. 

The  artoiiu  supplying  the  joint  are  derived  from  the  malleolar  branches  of  the  anterior 
tibial  »nd  the  peroneal. 

Tb«  nwVM  are  derived  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibiaL 


Fm.  STT. — AnUe-joiut:  tana]  and  tanora»t>UreaI  articulations.     Externa]  view.     Right  aide. 

HOTunentS.— The  movements  of  the  joint  are  those  of  flexion  and  extmnon.  Flexion  con- 
S9ts  in  the  approximation  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to  the  front  of  the  leg,  while  in  extension 
ibehed  is  drawn  up  and  the  toes  pointed  downward.  The  malleoli  tightly  embrace  the  astragalus 
in  til  portions  of  the  joint,  so  that  any  slight  degree  of  lateral  movement  which  may  exist  is 
smpir  due  to  stretching  of  the  inferior  tibiofibular  ligaments  and  slight  bending  of  the  shaft  of 
the  fibula.  Of  the  ligaments,  the  internal  is  of  very  great  strength — so  much  so  that  it  usually 
iffiists  a  force  which  fractures  the  process  of  bone  to  which  it  is  attached.  Its  middle  portion, 
tr^elher  wlh  the  middle  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  binds  the  bones  of  the  leg 
firmb  to  the  foot  and  resists  displacement  in  every  direction.  Its  anterior  and  posterior  fibres 
linit  extension  and  flexion  of  the  foot,  respectively,  and  the  anterior  fibres  also  limit  abduction. 
TTie  posterior  portion  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  assists  the  middle  portion  in  resisting  the 
displacement  of  thefoot  backward,  and  deepens  the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  astragalus.  The 
utenor  fasciculus  is  a  security  against  the  displacement  of  the  foot  forward,  and  limits  extension 
d  ibe  joint.  The  movements  of  inversion  and  eversion  of  the  foot,  together  with  the  minute 
duuigea  in  form  by  which  it  is  applied  to  the  ground  or  fakes  hold  of  an  object  in  climbing,  etc., 
m  mainly  effected  in  the  tarsal  joints,  the  one  which  enjoys  the  greatest  amount  of  motion 
bring  that  between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  behind  and  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  in  front. 
Tlis  a  often  called  the  tnuuTorso  or  mediotarul  Joint,  and  it  can,  with  the  subordinate 
joints  o(  the  tarsus,  replace  the  ankle-jcnnt  in  a  great  measure  when  the  latter  has  become 
ukjlosed. 
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Extennon  of  the  tarsal  bones  upon  the  tibU  and  fibula  is  prcMiuced  by  the  Gastrocnemius, 
Soleus,  PUntaris,  Tibialis  posticus,  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis,  Flexor  longua  digitomm,  and 
Flexor  longus  hallucis;  flexion,  by  the  Tibialis  anticus,  Peroneus  tertius,  Extensor  longus 
digitorum,  and  Extensor  proprius  hallucis'  (Fig.  269);  inveraion,  in  the  extended  poaitioD,  is 
produced  by  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  posticus;  and  eversion,  by  the  Peronei. 

SnifAGfl  Fonn.— The  line  of  the  ankle-joint  may  be  indicated  by  a  transverse  line  drawn 
•cross  the  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  tip  of  the 
int^nat  malleolus. 

Appli«d  kliA\mB!j.—Diajil(Kement  of  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  astr^^lus  from  the  tibio- 
fibuJar  mortise  is  not  of  common  occurrence,  as  the  ankle-joint  is  a  very  strong  and  powerful 
articulation,  and  great  force  is  required  to  produce  dislocation.  Nevertheless,  dislocation  does 
occasionally  occur,  both  in  antero-posterior  and  a  lateral  direction.  In  the  latter,  which  is  the 
most  common,  fracture  is  a  necessary  accompanimeni  of  the  injury.  The  dislocation  in  these 
cases  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  is  not  a  displacement  in  a  horizontally  lateral  direction,  such  as 
usually  occurs  in  lateral  dislocations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  but  the  astragalus  undergoes  a  partial 
rotation  around  an  antero-posterior  axis  drawn  through  its  own  centro,  so  that  the  superior 
surface,  instead  of  being  directed  upward,  is  incUned  more  or  less  inward  or  outward  acoordtng 
to  the  variety  of  the  displacemrait 


._-. jorder,  divjdinc  the  tibia,  artragalun.  olcaneua,  ■caphoid 

The  ankle-joint  is  more  frequenOy  sprained  than  any  joint  in  the  body,  and  this  may  lead 
to  acuie  synovitis.  In  these  cases,  when  the  synovial  sac  is  distended  with  fluid,  ihe  bulging 
appears  principallv  in  the  front  of  the  joint,  beneath  the  anterior  tendons,  and  on  either  side, 
between  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  on  the  mntt  side,  and  between  the 
Peroneus  tertius  and  the  external  lateral  ligament  on  the  outer  side.  In  addition  to  this,  bulging 
frequendy  occurs  posteriorly,  and  a  fluctuating  swelling  may  be  detected  on  either  side  of  the 
tendo  Achillis. 

Chronic  synovitis  may  result  from  frequent  sprains,  and  when  once  this  joint  has  been  sprained 
it  is  more  hable  to  a  recurrence  of  the  injury  than  it  was  before;  chronic  synovitis  may  be  tuber- 
culous in  its  origin,  the  disease  usually  commencing  in  the  astragalus  and  extending  to  the  joint, 
though  it  may  commence  as  a  synovitis,  the  result  probably  of  some  slight  strain  in  a  tuber- 
culous subject. 

Exmxum  cftke  ankle-joint  is  not  often  performed  for  two  reasons.  In  the'first  place,  disease 
of  the  articulation,  for  which  this  operation  is  indicated,  is  frequently  associated  with  disease  of 
the  tarsal  bones,  which  prevents  its  performance;  and.  secondly,  the  foot  after  excision  is  fre- 
quently of  very  little  use;  tar  less,  in  fact,  than  after  a  Syme's  amputation,  which  is  often,  there- 
fore, a  preferable  operation  in  these  cases. 

'  Tbe  student  muni  bear  in  mind  tbut  Ihe  ExUnaor  [onsiu  dicitorum  and  Eit«ri«or  propriuc  hallucis  are 
txUntart  of  the  toes,  but  Anort  nf  tbe  ankle,  and  that  tbe  Flexor  longus  digitorum  and  Heiar  toncus  hajiucia 
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V.  The  Articiilations  of  the  Tarsus  (Artdcnlationes  Intertarseae) 

(Figs.  276,  277). 

1.  The  Articulation  of  the  Os  Calcis  and  Astragalus,  or  the  Calcaneo- 

ASTRAGALOID  ARTICULATION   (ArTICULATIO   TaLOCALCANEa)  (Fig.  276). 

The  articulations  between  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus  are  two  in  number — 
anterior  and  posterior.  They  are  arthrodial  joints.  The  bones  are  connected 
by  a  capsule  (capnda  articularis),  which  is  at  certain  points  accentuated  into 
definite  ligaments.    There  are  five  ligaments  in  this  articulation: 

External  Calcaneo-astragaloid.  Anterior  Calcaneo-astragaloid. 

Internal  Calcaneo-astragaloid.  Posterior  Calcaneo-astragaloid. 

Interosseous. 

The  eztemal  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament  {ligamentum  talocalcaneum  laterale) 
(Fig.  277)  is  a  short,  strong,  fasciculus  passing  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
astragalus,  immediately  beneath  its  external  malleolar  facet,  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  OS  calcis.  It  is  placed  in  front  of  the  middle  fasciculus  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint,  with  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  parallel. 

The  internal  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament  {ligamentum  talocalcarteum  mediale) 
is  a  band  of  fibres  connecting  the  internal  tubercle  of  the  back  of  the  astragalus 
with  the  back  of  the  sustentaculum  tali.  Its  fibres  blend  with  those  of  the  inferior 
calcaneoscaphoid  ligament. 

The  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament  (ligamentum  talocalcaneum  an- 

ienus)  passes  from  the  front  and  outer  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  to 
the  superior  surface  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament  {ligamentum  talocalcaneum  pos- 

ierius)  connects  the  external  tubercle  of  the  astragalus  with  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  os  calcis;  it  is  a  short  band,  the  fibres  of  which  radiate  from  their 
narrow  attachment  to  the  astragalus. 

The  interosseous  ligament  (ligamentum  talocalcaneum  inierosseum)  (Fig.  280) 
forms  the  chief  bond  of  union  between  the  bones.  It  consists  of  numerous 
vertical  and  oblique  fibres  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  groove  between 
the  articulating  facets  on  the  under  surface  of  the  astragalus;  by  the  other  to 
a  corresponding  depression  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis.  It  is  very 
thick  and  strong,  being  at  least  an  inch  in  breadth  from  side  to  side,  and  serves 
to  unite  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus  solidly  together. 

SynOYial  Membrane. — The  synovial  membranes  (Fig.  280)  are  two  in  number,  one  for  the 
posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation,  a  second  for  the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint. 
The  latter  synovial  membrane  is  continued  forward  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the 
astragalus  and  scaphoid  bones. 

Movements. — The  movements  permitted  between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  are  limited  to 
A  gliding  of  the  one  bone  on  the  other  in  a  direction  from  before  backward,  and  from  side  to  side. 

2.  The  Articulation  op  the  Os  Calcis  with  the  Cuboid  (Articulatio 

Calcaneocuboidea)  (Fig.  276). 

In  this  joint  the  articular  capsule  (capsula  articularis)  is  strengthened  at  certain 
points  by  definite  ligaments. 
The  ligaments  connecting  the  os  calcis  with  the  cuboid  are  four  in  number: 

Superior  or  Dorsal  Calcaneocuboid.        rp      Plantar  /  ^"8  Calcaneocuboid. 
The  Internal  Calcaneocuboid.  I  Short  Calcaneocuboid. 
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The  superior  calcaneocuboid  ligament  {ligameiitum  calcaneocuboideum  dorsale) 
(Fig.  277)  is  a  broad  portion  of  the  capsule  which  passes  between  the  contiguous 
surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  joint. 

The  internal  calcaneocuboid  or  the  interosseous  ligament  (par«  calcayveo- 

cvboOea  ligamenti  bifurcati)  is  a  short  but  thick  and  strong  band  of  fibres  arising 
from  the  os  calcis,  in  the  deep  hollow  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  astrag- 
alus, and  closely  blended,  at  its  origin,  with  the  superior  calcaneoscaphoid  liga- 
ment. These  two  ligaments  are  often  regarded  as  a  single  bifurcated  ligament 
{ligamentum  bifurcatum).  The  internal  calcaneocuboid  ligament  is  inserted  into 
the  inner  side  of  the  cuboid  bone.  This  ligament  forms  one  of  the  chief  bonds 
of  union  between  the  first  and  second  rows  of  the  tarsus. 

The  long  calcaneocuboid  or  long  plantar  or  superficial  long  plantar  ligament 

(ligamentum  plantare  longum)  (Fig.  279),  the  more  superficial  of  the  two  plantar 
ligaments,  is  the  longest  of  all  the  ligaments  of  the  tarsus;  it  is  attached  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  from  near  the  tuberosities,  as  far  forward  as  the 
anterior  tubercle;  its  fibres  pass  forward  to  be  attached  to  the  ridge  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  cuboid  bone,  the  more  superficial  fibres  being  continued  onw^ard 
to  the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones.  This  ligament 
crosses  the  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cuboid  bone,  converting  it  into  a 
canal  for  the  passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus. 

The  short  calcaneocuboid  or  short  plantar  ligament  (ligamentum  calcaneo- 
cuboideum plantare)  (Fig.  279)  lies  nearer  the  bones  than  the  preceding,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  little  areolar  tissue.  It  is  exceedingly  broad,  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  extends  from  the  tubercle  and  the  depression  in  front  of  it,  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cuboid 
bone  behind  the  peroneal  groove. 

S3rnovial  Membrane  (Fig.  280). — The  synovial  membrane  in  this  joint  is  distinct.  It  lines  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ligaments. 

Movements. — ^The  movements  permitted  between  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid  are  limited  to  a 
slight  gliding  upon  each  other. 

3.  The  Ligaments  Connecting  the  Os  Calcis  and  Scaphoid. 

Though  these  two  bones  do  not,  as  a  rule,  directly  articulate,  they  are  con- 
nected by  two  ligaments: 

Superior  or  External   Calcaneoscaphoid. 
Inferior  or  Internal  Calcaneoscaphoid. 

The  superior  or  external  calcaneoscaphoid  or  calcaneonavicular  ligament 

(pars  calcaneonuvicularis  ligamenti  bifurcati)  arises,  as  already  mentioned,  with 
the  internal  calcaneocuboid  in  the  deep  hollow  between  the  astragalus  and  os 
calcis,  constituting  a  part  of  the  ligamentum  bifurcatum;  it  passes  forward  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  scaphoid  bone.  These  two  ligaments  resemble  the  letter  Y,  being  blended 
together  behind,  but  separated  in  front. 

The  inferior  or  internal  calcaneoscaphoid  or  calcaneonavicolar  ligament  (ligor- 

mentum  calcaneonavumlare  plantare)  (Fig.  279)  is  by  far  the  larger  and  stronger  of 
the  two  ligaments  between  these  bones;  it  is  a  broad  and  thick  band  of  fibres, 
which  passes  forward  and  inward  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sustentaculum 
tali  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  under  surface  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  This  ligament  not 
only  serves  to  connect  the  os  calcis  and  scaphoid,  but  supports  the  head  of  the 
astragalus,  forming  part  of  the  articular  cavity  in  which  it  is  received.  The 
upper  surface  presents  a  fibrocartilaginous  facet,  lined  with  the  synovial  membrane 
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continued  from  the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation,  upon  which  a  portion 
of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  rests.  Its  under  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  tendon 
of  the  "nbialis  posticus  muscle,  its  inner  border  is  blended  with  the  fore  part  of 
the  deltoid  ligament,  thus  completing  the  socket  for  the  head  of  the  astragalus. 

i^ipltod  AnaUmy. — The  inferior  calcaneoscsphoid  ligament,  by  supporting  the  head  of  ihe 
astragalus,  ia  principally  concerned  in  maintaining  the  arch  of  the  foot,  and  when  it  vields  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  is  pressed  downward,  inward,  and  forward  by  the  weight  of  the  feodv,  and 
ibe  foot  become  flattened,  expanded,  and  turned 
outward,  constituting  the  condition  known  as  flai- 
foot.  TUs  ligament  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  elastic  tissue,  so  as  to  give  elasticity  10  the  arch 
and  spring  to  the  foot;  hence,  it  is  aomelimcs  called 
the  "spring"  ligament.     It  is  aupported,  on  its  under 
surfaoe,  by  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  which 
spirads  out  at  its  insertion  into  a  number  of  fascic- 
uli which  are  attached  to   most  of  the  tarsal  and 
mftalarsal  bones;  ihb  prevents  undue  stretching  of 
ibc  ligament,  and  b  a  protection  against  the  occur- 
Trnce  of  flat-foot. 

4.  The  Articuiation  of  the  Astraqalus 

niTH  THE  Scaphoid  Bone  (Articulatio 

Taloxavicularis)  (Fig.  276). 

This  is  an  arthrodial  joint,  the  rounded 
head  of  the  astragalus  being  received  into 
the  concavity  formed  by  the  posterior  sui^ 
lace  of  the  scaphoid,  the  anterior  articulating 
surface  of  the  calcaneum,  and  the  upper  sur- 
fece  of  the  inferior  calcaneoscaphoid  liga- 
ment, which  fills  up  the  triangular  interval 
between  these  bones.  The  only  ligament  of 
this  joint  is  the  sapaiior  astngaloscaphoid 
(Fig.  274).  It  is  a  broad  band,  which  passes 
obliquely  forward  from  the  neck  of  the 
astragalus  to  (he  superior  surface  of  the 
scaphoid  bone.  It  is  thin,  and  weak  in 
terture,  and  covered  by  the  Extensor  ten- 
dons. The  inferior  calcaneoscaphoid  liga- 
ment supplies  the  place  of  an  inferior  fio,  !79,-LifBinfntsoftbBpi«ni«r>urfBce 
astragaloscaphoid  ligament.  ottbetoot. 

Synovial  Hembrane  (Fig.  280). — ^The  synovial  membrane  which  lines  the  joint  is  continued 
forward  from  the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation. 

Hovemonti. — This  articulation  permits  of  considerable  mobility,  but  its  feebleness  ia  such 
ulo  allow  occasionally  of  dislocation  of  the  other  bones  of  the  tarsus  from  the  astragalus. 

The  tamuraTBe  tarsal  or  msdiotarul  Joint  (articidatio  tarn  iranmerta  [Choparti])  (Figs.  276 
tnd  281)  is  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the  os  calcis  with  the  cuboid,  and  by  the  articulation 
of  the  astragalus  with  the  scaphoid.  The  movement  which  takes  place  in  this  joint  is  more 
nlensiTe  than  that  in  the  other  tarsal  joints,  and  consists  of  a  sort  of  rotation  by  means  of 
which  the  sole  of  the  foot  may  be  slightly  fle;(ed  and  extended  or  carried  inward  (inverted)  and 
outward  (everted). 

5.  The  Abticulation  op  the  Scaphoid  with  the  Cuneiform  Bones 
(Ahticulatio  Cuneonavicularis)  (Fig.  276). 

The  scaphoid  is  connected  to  the  three  cuneiform  bones  by 
Dorsal  and  Plantar  Ligaments. 
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The  dorsal  ligaments  (ligamerUa  navictdaricuneiformia  dorscdia)  (Figs.  274 
and  276)  are  small,  longitudinal  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  arranged  as  three  bundles, 
one  to  each  of  the  cuneiform  bones.  That  bundle  of  fibres  which  connects  the 
scaphoid  with  the  internal  cuneiform  is  continued  around  the  inner  side  of  the 
articulation  to  be  continuous  with  the  plantar  ligament  which  connects  these 
two  bones. 

The  plantar  ligaments  (ligamenta  navicidnricuneiformia  jdantaria)  (Fig.  279) 
have  a  similar  arrangement  to  those  on  the  dorsum.  They  are  strengthened  by 
processes  given  off  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus. 

S3rnoyial  Membrane  (Fig.  280). — The  synovial  membrane  of  these  joints  is  part  of  the  great 
tarsal  synovial  membrane. 

Movements. — ^The  movements  permitted  between  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones  are 
limited  to  a  slight  gliding  upon  each  other. 

6.  The  Articulation  of  the  Scaphoid  wrrn  the  Cuboid  (Articulatio 

CUBONAVICULARIS). 

The  scaphoid  bone  is  connected  with  the  cuboid  by 

Dorsal.  Plantar,  and  Interosseous  Ligaments. 

The  dorsal  ligament  (ligamentum  cvboideonavicvlaTe  dorscde)  (Fig.  277)  con- 
sists of  a  band  of  fibrous  tissue  which  passes  obliquely  forward  and  outward 
from  the  scaphoid  to  the  cuboid  bone. 

The  plantar  ligament  (ligamentum  cvboideonavicvdare  plantare)  consists  of  a 
band  of  fibrous  tissue  which  passes  nearly  transversely  between  these  two  bones. 

The  interosseous  ligament  (Figs.  276  and  280)  consists  of  strong  transverse 
fibres  which  pass  between  the  rough  nonarticular  portions  of  the  lateral  sur- 
faces of  these  two  bones, 

S3rnovial  Membrane  (Fig.  280). — The  synovial  membrane  of  this  joint  is  part  of  the  great 
tarsal  synovial  membrane. 

MoyementS. — The  movements  pennitted  between  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones  are  limited 
to  a  slight  gliding  upon  each  other. 

7.  The  Articulations  of  the  Cuneiform  Bones  with  Each  Other  or 

THE  Intercuneiform  Articulations  (Fig.  276). 

These  bones  are  connected  by 

Dorsal,  Plantar,  and  Interosseous  Ligaments. 

The  dorsal  ligaments  (ligaTnerdxi  intercuneiformia  dorscdia)  consist  of  two  bands 
of  fibrous  tissue  which  pass  transversely,  one  connecting  the  internal  with  the 
middle  cuneiform,  and  the  other  connecting  the  middle  with  the  external  cunei- 
form. 

The  plantar  ligaments  {ligamenta  intercuneiformia  plajitaria)  have  a  similar 
arrangement  to  those  on  the  dorsum.  They  are  strengthened  by  the  processes 
given  off  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus. 

The  interosseous  ligamients  (ligamenta  intercuneiformia  interossea)  consist  of 
strong  transverse  fibres  which  pass  between  the  rough  nonarticular  portions  of 
the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  first  and  second  and  the  second  and  third  cuneiform 
bones.  The  outer  portion  of  the  third  cuneiform  is  attached  to  the  cuboid  by 
the  ligamentum  cuneocid)oideum  interosseum. 
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SynOTUd  Membrane  (Fig.  280). — The  synovial  membrane  of  these  joints  is  part  of  the  great 
tarsal  synovial  membrane. 

MovementB. — ^The  movements  permitted  between  the  cuneiform  bones  are  limited  to  a  slight 
Riding  upon  each  other. 

8.  The  Articulation  of  the  External  Cuneiform  Bone  with  the 

Cuboid  (Fig.  276). 

These  bones  are  connected  by 

Dorsal,  Plantar,  and  Interosseous  Ligaments. 

The  dorsal  ligament  (ligamentum  cuneocvboideum  dorscde)  (Fig.  277)  consists 
of  a  band  of  fibrous  tissue  which  passes  transversely  between  these  two  bones. 

The  plantar  ligament  (ligamentum  cuneocuboideum  plajvtare)  has  a  similar 
arrangement.  It  is  strengthened  by  a  process  given  off  from  the  tendon  of  the 
Tibialis  posticus. 

The  interosseous  ligament  (ligamentum  cuneocuboideum  interosseum)  (Fig. 
276)  consists  of  strong  trans^''erse  fibres  which  pass  between  the  rough  non- 
articular  portions  of  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  these  two  bones. 

Synovial  Membrane  (Fig.  280). — The  synovial  membrane  of  this  joint  is  part  of  the  great 
tarsal  synovial  membrane. 

Movements. — ^The  movements  permitted  between  the  external  cuneiform  and  cuboid  are 
limited  to  a  slight  gliding  upon  each  other. 

Herve  Supply. — All  the  joints  of  the  tarsus  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

Applied  Anatomy. — In  spite  of  the  great  strength  of  the  ligaments  which  hold  the  tarsal 
bones  together,  dislocation  at  some  of  the  tarsal  joints  occasionally  occurs;  these  bones,  on  account 
of  their  spongy  character,  are,  as  the  result  of  direct  violence,  more  frequently  broken  than  dis- 
located. When  dislocation  does  occur,  it  is  most  commonly  in  connection  with  the  astragalus; 
for  Dot  only  may  this  bone  be  dislocated  from  the  tibia  and  fibula  at  the  ankle-joint,  but  the 
other  bones  may  be  dislocated  from  it,  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  bone  remaining  in  situ  in  the 
tibiofibular  mortise.  This  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  subastragaloid  dislocation.  Or, 
again,  the  astragalus  may  be  dislocated  from  all  its  connections — from  the  tibia  and  fibula 
aiwve,  the  os  calcis  below,  and  the  scaphoid  in  front — and  may  even  undergo  a  rotation,  either 
on  a  vertical  or  horizontal  axis.  In  the  former  case  the  long  axis  of  the  bone  becoming  directed 
arross  the  joint,  so  that  the  head  faces  the  articular  surface  on  one  or  other  malleolus;  or,  in  the 
latter,  the  lateral  surfaces  becoming  directed  upward  and  downward,  so  that  the  trochlear  sur- 
face faces  to  one  or  the  other  side.  Finally,  dislocation  may  occur  at  the  mediotarsal  joint,  the 
anterior  tarsal  bones  being  luxated  from  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum.  The  other  tarsal  bones 
are  also,  occasionally,  though  rarely,  dislocated  from  their  connections. 

Pes  planus,  flat-foot,  or  splay-foot  is  a  condition  in  w-hich  there  is  abduction,  eversion,  and 
bs  of  both  the  longitudinal  and  the  transverse  arch.  The  head  of  the  astragalus  passes  down- 
ward and  inward;  3ie  anterior  portion  of  the  foot  is  turned  outward  and  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot  is  lengthened  and  broadened.  Deformity  is  increased  when  standing.  In  severe  cases  the 
patient  walks  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  The  condition  is  due  to  weakness  of  the  Tibialis 
posticus  muscle,  with  a  consemient  yielding  of  the  tarsal  ligaments.  Abduction  is  permitted 
by  yielding  of  the  internal  lateral  and  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligaments.  Yielding  of  the  calcaneo- 
scaphoid  ugament  permits  the  head  of  the  astragalus  to  pass  downward  and  forward,  and  the 
entire  arch  falls. 

VI.  The  Tarsometatarsal  Articulations  (Articulationes  Tarsometatarseae 

[Lisfranci] )  (Figs.  276,  277). 

These  are  arthrodial  joints.  The  bones  entering  into  their  formation  are  four 
tarsal  bones — ^viz.,  the  internal,  middle,  and  external  cuneiform  and  the  cuboid — 
which  articulate  with  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  five  toes.  The  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe  articulates  with  the  internal  cuneiform;  that  of  the  second 
is  deeply  wedged  in  between  the  internal  and  external  cuneiform,  rests  against 
the  middle  cuneiform,  and  is  the  most  strongly  articulated  of  all  the  metatarsal 
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bones;  the  third  metatarsal  articulates  with  the  extremity  of  the  external  cunei- 
form; the  fourth,  with  the  cuboid  and  external  cuneiform;  and  the  fifth,  with 
the  cuboid.  The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  by  hyaline  cartilage,  lined  with 
synovial  membrane,  and  interconnected  by  capsules  and  by  the  following  liga- 
ments: 

Dorsal.  Plantar.  Interosseous. 

The  dorsal  ligaments  (ligamenta  tarsometatarsea  dorsalia)  consist  of  strong, 
flat,  fibrous  bands,  which  connect  the  tarsal  with  the  metatarsal  bones.  The 
first  metatarsal  is  connected  to  the  internal  cuneiform  by  a  single  broad,  thin, 
fibrous  band;  the  second  has  three  dorsal  ligaments,  one  from  each  cuneiform 
bone;  the  third  has  one  from  the  external  cuneiform;  the  fourth  has  two,  one 
from  the  external  cuneiform  and  one  from  the  cuboid;  and  the  fifth,  one  from 
the  cuboid. 

The  plantar  ligaments  (ligamenta  tarsometatarsea  plantaria)  consist  of  longi- 
tudinal and  oblique  fibrous  bands  connecting  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones, 
but  disposed  with  less  regularity  than  on  the  dorsal  surface.  Those  for  the  first 
and  second  metatarsal  are  the  most  strongly  marked;  the  second  and  third 
metatarsal  receive  strong  fibrous  bands  which  pass  obliquely  across  from  the 
internal  cuneiform;  the  plantar  ligaments  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal 
consist  of  a  few  scanty  fibres  derived  from  the  cuboid. 

The  interosseous  ligaments  (ligamenta  cuneometatarsea  interossea)  are  three 
in  number — internal,  middle,  and  external.  The  internal  one  is  the  strongest 
of  the  three,  and  passes  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  internal  cuneiform  to 
the  adjacent  angle  of  the  second  metatarsal.  The  middle  one,  less  strong  than 
the  preceding,  connects  the  external  cuneiform  with  the  adjacent  angle  of  the 
second  metatarsal.  The  external  interosseous  ligament  connects  the  outer  angle 
of  the  external  cuneiform  with  the  adjacent  side  of  the  third  metatarsal. 

S3rnovial  Membrane  (Fig.  280). — ^The  synovial  membrane  between  the  internal  cuneiform 
bone  and  the  first  metatarsal  bone  is  a  distinct  sac.  The  synovial  membrane  between  the  middle 
and  external  cuneiform  behind,  and  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones  in  front,  is  part  of  the 
great  tarsal  synovial  membrane.  Two  prolongations  are  sent  for^'ard  from  it — one  between 
the  adjacent  sides  of  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones,  and  one  between  the  third  and 
fourth  metatarsal  bones.  The  synovial  membrane  between  the  cuboid  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  metatarsal  bones  is  a  distinct  sac.  From  it  a  prolongation  is  sent  forward  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 

Movements. — ^The  movements  permitted  between  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  are 
limited  to  a  slight  gliding  upon  each  other. 

Vn.  The  Articnlations  of  the  Metatarsal  Bones  with  Each  Other 
(Artdcolationes  Intermetatarseae)  (Figs.  276,  277). 

The  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  is  not  connected  with  the  second  meta- 
tarsal bone  by  any  ligaments;  in  this  respect  it  resembles  the  thumb. 

The  bases  of  the  four  outer  metatarsal  bones  are  connected  by  dorsal,  plantar, 
and  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  dorsal  ligaments  (ligamenta  basium  [oss,  metatars,]  dorsalia)  consist  of 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue  which  pass  transversely  between  the  adjacent  metatarsal 
bones. 

The  plantar  ligaments  (ligamenta  basium  [oss.  metatars.]  plantaria)  have  a 
similar  arrangement  to  those  on  the  dorsum. 

The  interosseous  ligaments  (ligamenia  boMum  [oss,  metaiars,']  interossea)  con- 
sist of  strong  transverse  fibres  which  pass  between  the  rough  nonarticular  portions 
of  the  lateral  surfaces. 
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SynoTUl  Membrane. — The  synovia!  membrene  between  the  second  and  third  and  the  third 

and  rnurib  metatarsal  bones  is  part  of  the  f^eal  tarsal  synovial  membrane.  The  synovial  mem- 
brane between  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  is  a  prolongation  of  die  synovial  membrane 
of  ihe  cubometatarsal  joint  (Fig.  280). 

HOTetaents.-  The  movement  permitted  in  the  tarsal  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones  is  limited 
to  a  slight  yliding  of  the  articular  surfaces  upon  one  another. 

The  SjnOTUl  Membrutes  in  the  Tarsal  and  Metatarsal  Joints.— The  synovial  mem- 
branes (Fig.  280)  found  in  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarstis  are  nix  in  number^ 
ont  for  the  posterior  calcaneo-astmgaloid  articulation;  a  second  for  the  anterior  calcaneo-astrag- 
aloid  and  astragaloscaphoid  articulations;  a  third  for  the  calcaneocuboid  articulation;  and  a 
fimrtb  for  the  articulations  of  the  scaphoid  with  the  three  cuneiform,  (he  three  cuneiform 
viih  each  other,  the  external  cuneiform  with  the  cuboid,  and  the  middle  and  external  cunei- 
farm  with  the  h&sfs  of  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
9«ond,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones  with  each  other.  The  fifth  synovial  membrane  is 
found  in  the  articulation  of  the  internal  cuneiform  with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe;  and 
there  is  a  rLrtk  for  the  articulation  of  the  cuboid  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones.  A 
smsU  si-novial  membrane  is  sometimes  found  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  scaphoid 
sDii  cuboid  bones. 

Herv«  Supply. — The  nerves  supplying  the  taraometatorsal  joints  are  derived  from  the 
(olerior  ubial. 


The  digital  eztnmities  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones  are  connected  b)'  the  ti 
metttarsal  ligament. 

The  transveTBfl  metataraal  ligament  is  a  narrow  fibrous  band  which  passes 
inmsversely  across  the  anterior  extremities  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones,  con- 
necting them.  It  is  blended  anteriorly  with  the  plantar  (glenoid)  ligament  of 
each  metatarsophalan^al  articulation.  To  its  posterior  border  is  connected 
the  fascia  covering  the  Interossei  muscles.  Its  inferior  surface  is  concave  where 
ilie  Flexor  tendons  pass  over  it.  Above  it  the  tendons  of  the  Interossei  muscles 
pass  to  their  insertion.  It  differs  from  the  transverse  metacarpal  ligament  in 
that  it  connects  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  with  the  rest  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones. 

vm.  The  Metatarsophalangeal  Aiticalationa  (Artlcnlatitmes  Metatarso- 

phalangeae). 

The  metatarsophalangeal  articulations  are  of  the  condyloid  variety,  formed  by 
(he  reception  of  the  rounded  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  into  shallow  cavities 
in  the  extremities  of  the  6rst  phalanges.  Each  joint  has  a  capsule  and  certain 
other  ligaments.    These  ligaments  are: 

Plantar.  Two  Lateral. 
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The  plantar  ligaments  (ligamenta  accessoria  plantaria)  are  thick,  dense,  fibrous 
structures.  Each  is  placed  on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  joint  in  the  interval 
between  the  lateral  ligaments,  to  which  it  is  connected.  The  plantar  ligaments 
are  loosely  united  to  the  metatarsal  bones,  but  very  firmly  to  the  bases  of  the 
first  phalanges.  The  plantar  surface  of  each  is  intimately  blended  with  the 
transverse  metatarsal  ligament,  and,  except  in  the  great  toe,  presents  a  groove 
for  the  passage  of  the  Flexor  tendons,  the  sheath  surrounding  which  is  connected 
to  each  side  of  the  groove.  The  plantar  ligament  of  the  great  toe  contains  two 
large  sesamoid  bones.  By  their  deep  surface  they  form  part  of  the  articular  sur- 
face for  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  and  are  lined  with  synovial  membrane. 

The  lateral  ligaments  (ligamenta  coUateralia)  are  strong,  rounded  cords,  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  joint,  each  being  attached,  by  one  extremity,  to  the  posterior 
tubercle  on  the  side  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone;  and,  by  the  other,  to 
the  contiguous  extremity  of  the  phalanx. 

The  place  of  a  dorsal  ligament  is  supplied  by  the  Extensor  tendon  over  the 
back  of  the  joint. 

Movements. — ^The  movements  permitted  in  the  metatarsophalangeal  articulations  arejlexion, 
extension,  ahdudionf  and  adduction. 

IX.  The  Articulations  of  the  Phalanges  (Articnlationes  Digitornm  Pedis). 

The  articulations  of  the  phalanges  are  ginglymoid  joints.  Besides  the  cap- 
sular the  ligaments  are: 

Plantar.  Two  Lateral  Qigamenta  cMaieralia). 

The  arrangement  of  these  ligaments  is  similar  to  those  in  the  metatd^rsophalan- 
geal  articulations;  the  Extensor  tendon  supplies  the  place  of  a  dorsal  ligament. 

Movements. — ^The  only  movements  permitted  in  the  phalangeal  joints  are  flexion  and  exten- 
sion; these  movements  are  more  extensive  between  the  first  and  second  phalanges  than  between 
the  second  and  third.  The  movement  of  flexion  is  very  considerable,  but  extension  is  limited 
by  the  plantar  and  lateral  ligaments. 

Surface  Form« — ^The  principal  joints  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish,  with  regard  to  the 
surgery  of  the  foot,  are  the  mediotarsal  and  the  tarsometatarsal.  The  joint  between  the  astragalus 
and  the  scaphoid  is  best  found  by  means  of  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  for  the  line  of  the  joint 
is  immediately  behind  this  process.  If  the  foot  is  grasped  and  forcibly  extended,  a  rounded 
prominence,  me  head  of  the  astragalus,  will  appear  on  the  inner  side  of  the  dorsum  in  front 
of  the  ankle-joint,  and  if  a  knife  is  carried  downward,  just  in  front  of  this  prominence  and  behind 
the  line  of  the  scaphoid  tubercle,  it  will  enter  the  astragaloscaphoid  joint.  The  calcaneocuboid 
joint  is  situated  midway  between  the  external  malleolus  ana  the  prominent  end  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone.  The  plane  of  the  joint  is  in  the  same  line  as  that  of  the  astragaloscaphoid. 
The  position  of  the  joint  between  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  and  the  cuboid  is  easily  found  by 
the  projection  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  which  is  the  guide  to  it.  The  direction  of  the  line 
of  the  joint  is  very  oblique,  so  that,  if  continued  onward,  it  would  pass  through  the  head  of  the 
first  metatarsal  bone.  The  joint  between  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone  and  the  cuboid  and  external 
cuneiform  is  the  direct  contmuation  inward  of  the  previous  joint,  but  its  plane  is  less  oblique;  it 
would  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  side  of  the  articulation  to  the  middle  of  the 
first  metatarsal  bone.  The  plane  of  the  joint  between  the  third  metatarsal  bone  and  the  external 
cuneiform  is  almost  transverse.  It  would  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  joint  to  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  The  tarsometatarsal  articulation  of  the  great 
toe  corresponds  to  a  groove  which  can  be  felt  by  making  firm  pressure  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot  one  inch  in  front  of  the  tubercle  on  the  scaphoid  bone;  and  the  joint  between  the  second 
metatarsal  bone  and  the  middle  cuneiform  is  to  be  found  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  half 
an  inch  behind  the  level  of  the  tarsometatarsal  joint  of  the  great  toe.  The  line  of  the  joints 
between  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the  first  phalanges  is  about  an  inch  behind  the  webs  of  the 
corresponding  toes. 

Applied  Anatomy.— This  is  considered  on  p.  256. 
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MYOLOGY  IS  the  branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  muscles.  The 
muscles  are  formed  of  bundles  of  reddish  fibres,  endowed  notably  with  the 
property  of  contractility  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axes  of  the  muscle  cells. 
Contractions  of  muscle  fibres  induce  motion.  The  two  principal  kinds  of  muscle 
tissue  found  in  the  body  are  the  more  highly  differentiated,  or  voluntary,  and 
the  less  highly  differentiated,  or  inyoluntary.  The  former  of  these,  from  the  char- 
acteristic appearances  which  its  fibres  exhibit  under  the  microscope,  is  known  as 
striated,  or  striped  moBcle.  As  most  striped  muscles  are  capable  of  being  put  into 
action  and  controlled  by  the  will,  they  are  generally  called  "voluntary"  muscles. 
The  fibres  of  involuntary  muscle  do  not  present  any  cross-striped  appearance,  and 
are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will;  such  muscles  are  known  as  imstriated,  nn- 
stiiped  or  vegetative.  The  muscle  fibres  of  the  heart  differ  in  certain  particulars 
from  both  these  groups,  and  they  are  therefore  separately  described  as  cardiac 
muscle  fibres. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  varieties  of  muscle  tissue:  (1)  Trans- 
versely striated  fibres,  which  are  for  the  most  part  voluntary  and  under  the  control 
of  the  will.  This  variety  of  muscle  is  also  called  skeletal.  (2)  Transversely 
striated  muscle  fibres,  which  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will — i.  e,,  the 
cardiac  mnseles.  The  cardiac  muscle  occupies  a  mid-position  in  the  scale  be- 
tween the  cells  of  involuntary  and  the  striated  fibres  of  voluntary  muscle.  (3) 
PUin  or  unstriped  muscle  fibres,  which  are  involuntary,  and  are  controlled  by 
a  different  part  of  the  nerve  system  from  that  which  controls  the  activity  of  the 
voluntary  muscles.  Such  are  the  muscular  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
of  the  uterus  and  bladder,  of  the  bloodvessels,  of  certain  canals  and  ducts,  etc. 
The  statement  that  striated  muscle  is  always  voluntary,  and  that  nonstriated 
muscle  is  always  involuntary,  cannot  be  accepted  as  invariably  and  inevitably 
true.  There  are  animals  in  which  some  voluntary  muscle  is  free  from  distinct 
striation. 

Although  the  voluntary  striated  muscle  tissue  alone  is  concerned  in  the  skeletal 
musculature,  all  three  varieties  of  muscle  tissue  will  be  described  here.  The 
skeletal  muscles  act  upon  the  bones,  and  thus  produce  movement.  The  primitive 
contractile  elements  of  a  muscle  are  the  fibres.  Fibres  are  gathered  into  groups 
known  as  primary  bundles  or  iasciculi,  and  the  fasciculi  are  aggregated  into  masses 
called  secondary  buidles.  In  coarse  muscles  the  fasciculi  are  of  considerable 
size;  in  fine  muscles  they  are  of  trivial  size.  Fasciculi  may  be  long  or  short, 
and  the  length  does  not  depend  on  the  length  of  the  muscle. 

Structure  of  Striated  Muscle. — Each  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  fibrous  tissue 
called  the  epimysium;  this  sends  in  septa  which  surround  the  secondary  bundles;  these  in 
turn  send  in  the  perimysium  which  surrounds  each  muscle  fasciculus.  The  fibres  of  each 
fasciculus  are  separated  by  a  delicate  meshwork  of  fibroelastic  tissue,  the  endomysium,  which 
supports  the  small  vessels  and  nerves. 

I  The  Muacles  and  Fascis  are  described  conjointly,  in  order  that  the  student  may  consider  the  arrangement 
<&  the  latter  in  his  dissection  of  the  former.  It  is  rare  for  the  student  of  anatomy  in  this  country  to  dissect 
Hat  faaois  separately;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  close  connection  that  exists  between  the 
muscles  and  their  investing  sheaths,  that  they  are  considered  together.  Some  i^neral  observations  are  first 
made  on  the  histology  and  anatomy  of  the  muscles  and  f asciee,  the  special  description  being  given  in  connection 
with  the  different  regions. 

(355) 
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Strnctnre  of  th«  Mosela  Fibr«.— A  muscle  filire  is  a  long  cjllndripal  cell  varying  from 
one  to  five  inches  (2.5  to  12.5  cm.)  in  lenjfth.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  cldicate  nheath  call«I 
the  BSfcolemma,  within  which  lie  the  nodei  and  muscle  Babatance.  The  muscle  substance 
con3i3is  of  two  elements— the  fibiiUn,  or  contractile  portion  of  the  fibre,  and  the  uro(q>Uiiu, 
or  undifferentiated  portion.  The  fibrillie  are  arranged  parallel  to  one  another  and  are  sqi- 
araied  by  the  sarcoplasm;  and  as  (he  former  respond  well  to  the  protoplasmic  stains,  and  the 
latter  practically  not  at  all,  the  alternation  of  sucn  stained  and  unstained  stripes  pzxniufes  the 
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hngiludinal  xtrialions  9 
the  microscope.      In 
Otdmheim'B  fields. 

The  Rbrillie.  or  aaitiOBtyle,  are  not  unbroken  threads,  but  all  are  interrupted  at  intervals  into 
short  segments  called  bbtcous  elemento.    As  a  result  of  ibis  s<^rmentalion  a  fibre  exhibits  alter- 
nating transverse  dark  and  light  bands  (cross-striations).     If  a  muscle  fibre  be  examined  under 
high  magniBcation,  a  light  line  is  seen  traversing  each 
—  dark  band  (anisotropic);  this  is  themembntneof  HenBen. 

The  light  band    (isotropic)  is   traversed  by  a  dark  line. 
DOble'B  line,  or  the  membtuie  of  Krause,  that  divides 
I  the  band  into  two  [larls,  the  Utotal  diika.     A  sarcomen 

is   that    part  of    a    fibril   between   two    membranes  of 
Krause,  and  consists  of  a  sarcous  element  and  a  lateral 
'  disk  at  each  end  of  the  sarcous  element. 

The  nuclei  are  numerous  and  are  .situated  peripherally. 

i.e.,  just   beneath   the   sarcolemma.     They   are   narrow 

and  elongated  in  form,  and  respond  readily  to  the  usual 

Fid.  2«3.—9™iiono(a  mujculnr  fibre.       stains.       Branched    fibres    are    occasionally   seen    in    the 

sni  seen  lying  eloee  to  the  sarcolemDu.       tongue.       There  are  two    kmds  of  fibres,  Tfa    and  vhite; 

(Srh.ifer.)  ide  formrr  are   rich   in    sarcoplasm    and  the   nuclei  are- 

deeply  placed  and  are  intermediate  in  development   l>e- 

tween  myoplaam  and  the  white  fibres.    The  v>hiii:  fibres  are  poor  in  sarcojilasm  and  predominate 

in  human  muscles.    The  Trapezius  muscle  contains  both  red  and  white  fibres. 

The  uterieB  of  voluntary  muscles  are  numerous.  They  pierce  the  epimysium,  pass  along 
the  sepia,  from  the  epimysium,  and  divide  into  small  branches,  whicn  enter  l>elween  the 
fasciculi.  These  small  branches  pass  into  capillaries  which  run  parallel  to  the  fibres.  At 
intervals  dilatable  connections  (ampvlla-)  are  established  between  the  capillaries,  and  it  is  into 
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tb«se  that  durinjr  contractions  of  the  muscle  the  blood  passes  to  relieve  the  tension  in  the  tongi' 
[udinal  i^apillaries. 
Teiiu  accompany  the  arteriw,  and  even  the  anialler  ones  possess  valves  (Spalteholz). 
The  uerr*  *"***" gp  in  voluclary  muscle  comprise  lioth  motor  and  sensor  varieties.     A  motor 
nerve  jiierces  the  epimysium  and  breaks  up  into  numerous  branches  to  form  an  interfascicular 
filrxus  in  the  perimysium.     From  this  plexus  nerve  fibrils  arise,  and  usually  one  nerve  Bbril  passes 
lonteh  muscle  fibre.     The  nerve  fibril  pierces  the  sarcolemma,  the  neurilemma,  and  myelinic 
;-lH9th  disappearing  before  the  nerve  fibril  reaches  the  muscle  fibre,  and  probably  being  lost 
liv  fusing  with  the  sarcolemma.     The  naked  axone  beneath 
ihe  sarcolemma  of  a  fibre  continues  to  the  surface  of  the 
muscle  fibre  and  undergoes  arboriiation  to  form  an  end  organ. 
Around  the  end  organ  b  a  quantity  of  granular  sarcoplasm, 
M'hicb,  with  the  nerve  and  organ,  constitutes  a  bo1«  plate. 
.\  sensor  nerve  takes  origin  from   a  mnscls  apinille,  which 
coDsistsof  a  bundleof  encapsulated  muscle  fibresabout  sensor 
nerve  twigs. 

Invohmtaty  striated  or  cardiac  mnscle  is  found  in  the 
heart  and  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  will.  Each  6bre  is 
1  short  cylmder  varying  from  100^  to  200 /i  in  length  and 
of  shout  lap  to  40/f  in  diameter.  The  strialions  are  both 
lonpludinal  and  transverse,  but  the  latter  are  usually  not 
distinct.  Each  fibre  is  surrounded  by  a  delicate  membrane. 
Die  cells  give  off  narrow  processes  of  branches  which  con- 
ned with  each  other,  ihus  forming  "a  reticulum  of  muscle 
fibres.  The  meshes  of  this  reticulum  are  occupied  by  areolar 
tissue  in  which  the  vascular  and  nerve  supply  of  the  tissue 
it  situated." 

Usually  a  single,  large,  oval  nucleus  occupies  the  centre  of  . 

ihe cell  and  is  surrounded  by  an  area  of  clear  and  undilTer-  sb™  of^'hMrrseenl'na  loniiiu- 
eniiated  protoplasm  in  which  fibrille  do  not  e:<i3t.  Pigment  dinal  wction.  On  ihi-  right  th*  Limils 
granules  are  seen  in  this  undifferentiated  pnrtoplasm.  sre'exhTlSiSwmewhBt  dfaarainmu^ 

Porkinje  flbraa  are  peculiar  muscle  fibres  found  in  the     icaJiy. 
hrari,  and  will  be  described  with  that  organ. 
ThenBTVBB  are  both  sympathetic  and  cerebrospinal. 

Invohmtarr  nOD-aUiated  or  amootb  mtude  is  not  under  the  control  of  .the  will.  It  is  found 
in  the  alimentary  tract  from  the  middle  third  of  the  (Esbphagus  down,  in  gland  ducts,  trachea, 
bronchi,  bronchial  tubes,  in  the  urinogenital  system,  bloodves-wls  and  lymph  ve.ssels,  etc.  It  is 
found  arranged  in  layers  that  encircle  the  organs  longitudinally,  transversely,  and  s 
io  an  ioierlaced  manner. 


Fkn.  385. — Loneitudinal  KCtion  in  the  smooth  miucle  of  a  dog'i  large  inlcftinp.  to  show  especiBlly  inlsnwUuUr 
bhdgee.     X  530.     (Sivmonowki  and  MacCDlluin.) 

Each  fibre  is  short  and  spindle-shaped,  varying  from  25  ^  to  200  ji  in  length  and  from  -5  /i 
Villi  in  diameter.  In  the  gravid  uterus  they  are  much  larger  in  both  dimensions.  Occa- 
aonallv,  longitudinal  striations  are  seen,  and  then  the  fibrilhe  so  formed  are  coarse  and  periph- 
erally [ocated.  Each  fibre  contains  a  single  slender  nucleus  which  is  centrally  located.  Branched 
ibru  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  aorta  and  in  the  bladder. 

The  blaodTOBBttla  form  a  meshwork  between  the  fibres. 

The  narrsB  are  from  the  sympathetic  sy.atem,  though  Kuntz  has  recently  shown  that  in  some 
i^r^ans,  at  least,  the  nerves  are  originally  derived  from  the  vagus. 

form  aod  Attaelmwtit  ot  Hoscles. — The  muscles  are  connected  with  the  bones, 
cartilages,  ligaments,  and  skin,  either  directly  or  through  the  intervention  of 
fibrous  structures  called  tendons  or  apon«iin>s«s.  UTiere  a  muscle  is  attached 
to  bone  or  cartilage,  the  fibres  terminate  in  blunt  extremities  upon  the  periosteum 
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or  perichondrium,  and  do  not  come  into  direct  relation  with  the  osseous  or  carti- 
laginous tissue.  Where  muscles  are  connected  with  the  skin,  they  either  lie  as 
a  flattened  layer  beneath  it,  or  are  connected  with  its  areolar  tissue  by  larger  or 
smaller  bundles  of  fibres,  as  in  the  muscles  of  the  face.  The  origin  of  a  nnuscle 
is  its  head  (caput),  while  the  intermediate  portion  is  called  the  bell;^,  or  venter. 
The  muscles  vary  extremely  in  their  form.  In  the  limbs  they  are  of  consider- 
able length,  especially  the  more  superficial  ones,  the  deep  ones  being  generally 
broad;  they  surround  the  bones  and  form  an  important  protection  to  the  various 
joints.  In  the  trunk  they  are  broad,  flattened,  and  expanded,  forming  the  parietes 
of  the  cavities  which  they  enclose;  hence  the  reason  of  the  terms  hng,  broad, 
short,  etc.,  used  in  the  description  of  a  muscle. 

There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  certain 
muscles  with  reference  to  the  tendons  to  which  they  are  attached.     In  some,  the 
fibres  are  parallel  and  run  directly  from  their  origin  to  their  insertion ;  these  are 
qtudrUat«nil  moBcles,  such  as  the  Thyrohyoid.     A  modification  of  these  is  found 
in  the  tnalform  mtucles  in  which  the  muscle  tapers  at  each  end;  in  their  af^ion, 
however,  they  resemble  the  quadrilateral  muscles. 
Secondly,  in  other   muscles  the  fibres  are   con- 
vergent; arising  by  a  broad  origin,  they  converge 
to  a  narrow  or  pointed  insertion.     This  arrange- 
ment of  fibres  is  found  in  the  tmngnlar  mtuelea — 
e.  g.,  the  Temporal.     In  some  muscles,  which 
otherwise  would   belong  to  the  quadrilateral  or 
triangular  type,  the  origin  and  insertion  are  not  in 
the  same  plane,  but  the  plane  of  the  line  of  origin 
intersects  that  of  their  insertion;  such  is  the  case 
in  the  Pectineus  muscle.   Thirdly,  in  some  muscles 
the  fibres  are  oblique   and  converge,   like   the 
plumes  of  a  pen,  to  one  side  of  a  tendon,  which 
runs  the  entire  length  of   the  muscle.     Such  a 
muscle  is    pennlform  (m.    unipenntUttn),  as   the 
Peronei.     A  modification  of  these  muscles  is  found 
in  those  cases  whereoblique  fibresconverge  to  both 
sides  of  a  central  tendon  which  nms  down  the 
middteof  the  muscle;  these  are  called  bipennilorm  (m.  bipen  natus),  and  an  example  is 
afforded  in  the  Rectus  femoris.    Moltipemiate  muscles  are  those  in  which  the  muscle 
fibres  alternate  with  a  series  of  tendinous  bands,  as  in  the  Deltoid.     Binatntl 
muscles  occur,  such  as  the  Digastric,  while  the  Rectus  abdominis  shows  subdivision 
into  four  or  more  sections  by  intervening  inscriptiones  tendineae.    Certain  muscles 
do  not  act  in  a  direct  manner,  for  they  or  their  tendons  pass  around  a  bony  pro- 
jection or  through  a  septal  pulley  (trochlea).     Finally,  we  have  muscles  in  which 
the  fibres  are  arranged  in  cun-ed  bundles  in  one  or  more  planes,  as  in  an  orbicular 
muaclo  and  in  that  variety  of  orbicular  muscle  called  a  sphincter  moule.     The 
arrangement  of  the  muscle  fibres  is  of  considerable  importance  in  respect  to  their 
relative  strength  and  range  of  movement.     Those  muscles  in  which  the  fibres  are 
long  and  few  in  number  have  great  range,  but  diminished  strength;  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fibres  are  short  and  more  numerous,  there  is  great  power, 
but  lessened  range. 

Muscles  differ  much  in  sise;  the  Gastrocnemius  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  the 
back  of  the  leg;  the  Sartorius  is  very  long;  the  Stapedius,  a  small  muscle  of  the 
internal  ear,  weighs  about  a  grain,  and  its  fibres  are  not  more  than  4  mm,  in 
length. 

The  names  applied  to  the  various  muscles  have  lieen  derived  0)  from  their 
situation,  as  the  Tibialis,  Kadialis,  Ulnaris,  Peroneus;  (2)  from  their  direction,  as 
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the  Rectus  abdominis,  Obliquus  capitis,  Transversalis;  (3)  from  their  uses,  as 
Flexors,  Extensors,  Abductors,  Levators,  Compressors,  etc. ;  (4)  from  their  shape, 
as  the  Deltoid,  Trapezius,  Rhomboideus,  Digastric;  (5)  from  the  number  of  their 
divisions  J  as  the  Biceps,  the  Triceps;  (6)  from  their  points  of  attachment,  as  the 
Sternomastoid,  Sternohyoid,  Sternothyroid. 

In  the  description  of  a  muscle  the  term  origm  is  meant  to  imply  its  more  fixc;(i 
or  central  attachment,  and  the  term  inMrtion,  the  movable  point  to  which  the 
force  of  the  muscle  is  directed;  but  the  origin  is  absolutely  fixed  in  only  a  very 
small  number  of  muscles,  such  as  those  of  the  face,  which  are  attached  by  one 
extremity  to  the  bone  and  by  the  movable  integument;  the  greater  number  of 
muscles  can  be  made  to  act  from  either  extremity. 

In  the  diflfleetion  of  the  muscles,  the  student  should  pay  especial  attention  to 
the  exact  origin,  insertion,  and  actions  of  each,  and  its  more  important  relations 
with  surrounding  parts.  While  accurate  knowledge  of  the  points  of  attachment  of 
the  muscle^  is  of  great  importance  in  the  determination  of  their  actions,  it  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  conclusive.  The  action  of  a  muscle  deduced  from  its  attachments, 
or  even  by  pulling  on  it  in  the  dead  subject  is  not  necessarily  its  action  in  the? 
living.  By  pulling,  for  example,  on  the  Brachioradialis  in  the  cadaver  the  hand 
may  be  slightly  supinated^  when  in  the  prone  position  and  slightly  pronated  when 
in  the  supine  position,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  actions  are  performed 
by  the  muscle  during  life.  It  is  impossible  for  an  individual  to  throw  into  action 
any  one  muscle;  in  other  words,  movements,  not  muscles,  are  represented  in  the 
central  nerve  system.  To  carry  out  a  movement  a  definite  combination  of  muscles 
is  called  into  play,  and  the  individual  has  no  power  either  to  leave  out  a  muscle 
from  this  combination,  or  to  add  one  to  it.  One  muscle  (or  more)  of  the  combina- 
tion is  the  chief  moving  force;  when  this  muscle  passc;^  over  more  than  one  joint 
other  muscles  (synergic  muscles)  come  into  play  to  inhibit  the  movements  not 
required;  a  third  set  of  muscles  (fixation  muscles)  fix  the  limb — i.  e,,  in  the  case 
of  the  limb  movements — ^and  also  prevent  disturbances  of  the  equilibrium  of 
the  body  generally.  As  an  example,  the  movement  of  the  closing  of  the  fist 
may  be  considered:  (1)  The  prime  movers  are  the  Flexores  digitorum.  Flexor 
longus  poUicis,  and  the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb;  (2)  the  synergic  muscles  are 
the  Extensores  carpi,  which  prevent  flexion  of  the  wrist;  while  (3)  the  fixation 
muscles  are  the  Biceps  and  Triceps,  which  steady  the  elbow  and  shoulder.  A 
further  point  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  actions  of  muscles 
is  that  in  certain  positions  a  movement  can  be  effected  by  gravity,  and  in  such  a 
case  the  muscles  acting  are  the  antagonists  of  those  which  might  be  supposed 
to  be  in  action.  Thus,  in  flexing  the  trunk  when  no  resistance  is  interposed  the 
Erectores  spinae  contract  to  regulate  the  action  of  gravity,  and  the  Recti  abdominis 
are  relaxed.' 

By  a  consideration  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  the  surgeon  is  able  to  explain 
the  causes  of  displacement  in  various  forms  of  fracture,  and  the  causes  which 
produce  distortion  in  various  deformities,  and,  consequently,  to  adopt  appro- 
priate treatment  in  each  case.  The  relations,  also,  of  some  of  the  muscles,  espe- 
cially those  in  immediate  apposition  with  the  larger  bloodvessels,  and  the  surface- 
markings  they  produce,  should  be  carefully  remembered,  as  they  form  useful 
guides  in  the  application  of  ligatures  to  those  vessels. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Degeneration  of  muscle  tissue  is  important  clinically,  and  is  met  with 
in  two  main  conditions.  In  one,  the  degeneration  is  myopathic,  or  primary  in  the  muscles 
themsdves;  in  the  other  it  is  neuropathic,  or  secondary  to  some  lesion  of  the  nerve  svstem — a 
hemorrhage  into  the  brain,  for  example,  or  injury  or  inflammation  of  some  part  of  t)ie  spinal 

>  Hence  the  old  nune  Supinator  longus,  now  supplanted  by  Brachioradialis. 

'Consult  in  this  connection  the  Croonian  Lectures  (1903)  on  "Muscular  Movements  and  Their  Representa- 
tion in  the  Central  Nervous  System,"  by  Charles  E.  Beevor,  M.D. 
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cord  or  peripheral  nerves.  In  either  case  more  or  less  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  aifected 
muscles  result.  When  the  degeneration  begins  primarily  in  the  muscles,  however,  it  often 
happens  that  though  the  muscle  fibres  waste  away,  their  place  is  taken  by  fibrous  and  fatty  tissue 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  affected  muscles  increase  in  volume,  and  actually  appear  to  hypertrophy. 
Ossification  of  muscle  tissue  as  a  result  of  repeated  strain  or  injury  is  not  infrequent.  It  is 
oftenest  found  about  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  longus  and  Vastus  internus  in  horsemen,  or  in 
the  Pectoralis  major  and  Deltoid  of  soldiers.  It  may  take  the  form  of  exostoses  firmly  fixed  to 
the  bone — e.  g.,  *' rider's  bones'*  on  the  femur  (page  229) — or  of  layers  or  spicules  of  bone  lying 
in  the  muscles  of  their  fascite  and  tendons.  Busse  states  that  these  bony  aeposits  are  preceded 
by  a  hemorrhagic  myositis  due  to  injury,  the  effused  blood  organizing  and  being  finally  con- 
verted into  bone.  In  the  rarer  disease,  progressive  myositis  ossificans,  there  is  an  unexplained 
tendency  for  practically  any  of  the  voluntary  muscles  to  become  converted  into  solid  and  brittle 
bony  masses  which  are  completely  rigid. 

Tendons  are  white,  glistening,  fibrous  cords,  varying  in  length  and  thickness, 
sometimes  round,  sometimes  flattened,  of  considerable  strength,  and  devoid  of 
elasticity.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  dense,  white  fibrous  tissue,  the  fibrils 
of  which  run  in  an  undulating  parallel  course  and  are  firmly  united  together. 
They  are  very  sparingly  supplied  with  bloodvessels,  the  smaller  tendons  present- 
ing not  a  trace  of  them  in  their  interior.  Nerves  supplying  tendons  have  special 
modifications  of  their  terminals,  termed  neurotendinous  spindles  or  organs  of 
Golgi. 

Aponeuroses  are  flattened  or  ribbon-shaped  tendons,  of  a  pearly-white  color, 
iridescent,  glistening,  and  similar  in  structure  to  the  tendons.  They  are  destitute 
of  nerves,  and  the  thicker  ones  are  only  sparingly  supplied  with  bloodvessels. 

The  tendons  and  aponeuroses  are  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  muscles, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  movable  structures,  as  the  bones,  cartilages,  liga- 
ments, fibrous  membranes  (for  instance,  the  sclera).  WTiere  the  muscle  fibres 
are  in  a  direct  line  with  those  of  the  tendon  or  aponeurosis,  the  two  are  directly 
continuous,  the  muscle  fibre  being  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  tendon  only 
by  its  striation  and  increase  of  muscle  nuclei.  But  where  the  muscle  fibres  join 
the  tendon  or  aponeurosis  at  an  oblique  angle  the  former  terminate,  according 
to  KoUiker,  in  rounded  extremities,  which  are  received  into  corresponding  de- 
pressions on  the  surface  of  the  latter,  the  connective  tissue  between  the  fibres 
being  continuous  with  that  of  the  tendon.  The  latter  mode  of  attachment  occurs 
in  all  the  penniform  and  bipenniform  muscles,  and  in  those  muscles  the  tendons 
of  which  commence  in  a  membranous  form,  as  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus. 

The  fasciSB  are  fibroareolar  or  aponeurotic  laminae  of  variable  thickness  and 
strength,  found  in  all  regions  of  the  body,  investing  the  softer  and  more  delicate 
organs.  The  fasciae  have  been  subdivided,  from  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
found,  into  two  groups,  superficial  and  deep. 

The  superficial  fascia  {patmiculus  adiposus)  is  found  immediately  beneath  the 
integument  over  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  body.  It  connects  the  skin 
with  the  deep  or  aponeurotic  fascia,  and  consists  of  fibroareolar  tissue,  containing 
in  its  meshes  pellicles  of  fat,  in  varying  quantity.  In  the  eyelids  and  scrotum, 
where  adipose  tissue  is  rarely  deposited,  this  tissue  is  very  liable  to  serous  infiltra- 
tion. The  superficial  fascia  varies  in  thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  body: 
in  the  groin  it  is  so  thick  as  to  be  capable  of  being  subdivided  into  several  laminae. 
Beneath  the  fatty  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  which  is  immediately  subcutaneous, 
there  is  generally  another  layer  of  the  same  structure,  comparatively  devoid  of 
adipose  tissue,  in  which  the  trunks  of  the  subcutaneous  vessels  and  nerves  are 
found,  as  the  superficial  epigastric  vessels  in  the  abdominal  region,  the  radial 
and  ulnar  veins  in  the  forearm,  the  saphenous  veins  in  the  leg  and  thigh,  and  the 
superficial  lymph  nodes.  Certain  cutaneous  muscles  also  are  situated  in  the 
superficial  fascia,  as  the  Platysma  in  the  neck,  and  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum 
around  the  eyelids.  This  fascia  is  most  distinct  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
the  scrotum,  perineum,  and  extremities;  it  is  very  thin  in  those  regions  where 
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musde  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  integument,  as  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  the 
face,  and  around  the  margin  of  the  anus.  It  is  very  dense  in  the  scalp,  in  the 
mammae,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  forming  a  fibrofatty  layer 
which  binds  the  integument  firmly  to  the  subjacent  structure. 

The  superficial  fascia  connects  the  skin  to  the  subjacent  parts,  facilitates  the 
movement  of  the  skin,  serves  as  a  soft  medium  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves 
to  the  integument,  and  retains  the  warmth  of  the  body,  since  the  fat  contained  in 
its  areolffi  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat. 

The  deep  or  aponeurotic  fascia  is  a  dense,  inelastic,  unyielding  fibrous  mem- 
brane, forming  sheaths  for  the  muscles  and  affording  them  broad  surfaces  for 
attachment.  It  consists  of  shining  tendinous  fibres,  placed  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  connected  by  other  fibres  disposed  in  a  rectilinear  manner.  It  is 
usually  exposed  on  the  removal  of  the  superficial  fascia,  forming  a  strong  in- 
vestment, which  not  only  binds  down  collectively  the  muscles  in  each  region,  but 
gives  a  separate  sheath  to  each,  as  well  as  to  the  vessels  and  nerves.  The  fasciae 
are  thick  in  unprotected  situations,  as  on  the  outer  side  of  a  limb,  and  thinner  on 
the  inner  side.  The  deep  fasciae  assist  the  muscles  in  their  action  by  the  degree 
of  tension  and  pressure  they  make  upon  their  surface;  and  in  certain  situations 
this  is  increased  and  regulated  by  muscular  action;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  Tensor 
fasciae  femoris  and  Gluteus  maximus  in  the  thigh,  by  the  Biceps  in  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities,  and  Palmaris  longus  in  the  hand.  In  the  limbs  the  fasciae 
not  only  invest  the  entire  limb,  but  give  off  septa  which  separate  the  various 
muscles,  and  are  deeply  attached  to  the  periosteum;  these  prolongations  of  fasciae 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  iniermusctdar  sepia, 

Deyelopment  of  the  Skeletal  Musculature.— The  voluntary  muscles  are  developed  from 
the  myotomes  of  the  mesodermal  somites.  Portions  of  the  myotomes  retain  their  position  along 
the  body  axis  in  segmental  order,  such  as  the  short  muscles  of  the  vertebral  column.  Others 
migrate  into  the  body  wall,  where  again  they  may  retain  their  segmental  relation  (intercostal 
muscles),  or  may  fuse  with  adjacent  segments  to  form  flat  muscles  such  as  those  in  the  abdom- 
inal wall.  In  the  limbs,  portions  of  myotomes  wander  into  the  limb  buds  and  there  undergo 
fusiins  and  alterations  in  form  to  produce  the  limb  muscles,  thus  losing  their  segmental  char- 
acter, but  retaining  the  appropriate  segmental  nerve  supplies.  Some  of  the  limb  muscles  expand 
and  migrate  secondarily  toward  the  dorsimesal  line  (e.  </.,  Trapezius,  Latissimus)  or  toward 
the  ?cntromesal  line  {e.  g.,  Pectoralis  major).  Again,  muscles  may  migrate  cephalad  {e.  g,, 
the  facial  muscles  derived  from  the  hyoid  arch)  or  caudad  (e.  g.,  Serratus  magnus).  In  all 
cases  the  muscles  carry  with  them  the  segmental  nerves  of  the  myotomes  from  which  they  were 
derived;  the  most  striking  example  is  the  Diaphragm  which  is  cierived  from  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  cervical  myotomes,  and  is  supplied  by  the  phrenic  nerves,  which  spring  from  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  nerves.  Some  of  the  derivatives  of  the  myotomes  degenerate 
and  are  converted  into  aponeuroses  {e.  g.,  epicranial  aponeurosis)  or  into  ligaments  {e.  g.,  great 
sacro6ciatic  ligament  and  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee). 

Various  disturbances  of  development  characterize  what  are  known  as  variable  or  anomalous 
moBCles.  Such  muscles  may  be  wanting,  or  excessively  developed  in  the  way  of  accessory 
portions  or  with  atypic  attachments.  The  resemblance  which  such  muscles  in  the  human  subject 
bear  to  certain  muscles  in  lower  animab  has  been  regarded  by  some  anatomists  as  an  expression 
of  atavistic  reversion.* 

The  mnacles  and  fascise  may  be  arranged  according  to  the  general  division 
of  the  body,  into  those  of  the  cnmium,  face,  and  neck;  those  of  the  trunk;  those  of 
the  upper  extremity  or  pectoral  limb;  and  those  of  the  lower  extremity  or  pelvic 

limb. 

1  See,  however,  Huntington,  American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  1902-03,  vol.  ii,  p.  157, 
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MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  CRANIUM  AND  FACE. 

The  muscles  of  the  cranium  and  face  consist  of  ten  groups,  arranged  according 
to  the  region  in  which  they  are  situated: 


1.  Cranial  Region. 

2.  Auricular  Region. 

3.  Palpebral  Region. 

4.  Orbital  Region. 

5.  Nasal  Region. 


6.  Maxillary  Region. 

7.  Mandibular  Region. 

8.  Buccal  Region. 

9.  Temporomandibular  Region. 
10.  Pterygomandibular  Region. 


The  muscles  contained'  in  each  of  these  groups  are  the  following: 


1.  Cranial  Region. 
Occipitofrontalis. 

2.  Auricular  Region. 

Attrahens  aurem. 
Attollens  aurem. 
Retrahens  aurem. 

3.  Palpebral  Region. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
Corrugator  supercilii. 
Tensor  tarsi. 

4.  Orbital  Region. 

Levator  palpebrae. 
Rectus  superior. 
Rectus  inferior. 
Rectus  internus. 
Rectus  externus. 
Obliquus  oculi  superior. 
Obliquus  oculi  inferior. 

5.  Nasal  Region. 

Pyramidalis  nasi. 

Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque 

nasi. 
Dilatator  naris  posterior. 
Dilatator  naris  anterior. 
Compressor  nasi. 
Compressor  narium  minor. 
Depressor  alae  nasi. 


6.  Maxillary  Region. 

Levator  labii  superioris. 
Levator  anguli  oris. 
Zygomaticus  major. 
Zygomaticus  minor. 


7.  Mandibular  Region, 

Levator  menti. 
Depressor  labii  inferioris. 
Depressor  anguli  oris. 


8.  Buccal  Region. 

Buccinator. 
Risorius. 
Orbicularis  oris. 


9.  Temporomandibular  Region. 

Masseter. 
Temporal. 


10.  Pterygomandibular  Region, 

Pterygoideus  externus. 
Pterygoideus  internus. 


1.  The  Cranial  Region. 

Occipitofrontalis. 

Dissection  (Fig.  287). — The  head  being  shaved,  and  a  block  placed  beneath  the  back  of 
the  neck,  make  a  vertical  incision  through  the  skin,  commencing  at  the  root  of  the  nose  in  front. 
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and  tomiiiating  behind  at  the  occipital  protuberance;  make  a  second  incision  in  a  horizontal 
(lirectian  alone  the  forehead  and  aroiind  the  side  of  the  head,  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior 
extremiiT  of  me  preceding.  Raise  the  skin  in  front,  from  the  subjacent  muscle,  troni  below 
upward;  this  must  be  done  with  extreme  care,  removing  the  integument  from  the  outer  surface 
of  dte  vessels  and  the  nerves  which  lie  immediately  beneath  the  ^in. 

nia  SUn  of  tlia  Bca^. — This  is  thicker  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  It  b  intimately 
adherent  to  the  superficial  fascia,  which  attaches  it  firmly  to  the  underlyjne  aponeurosis  and 
muscle.  Movements  of  the  muscle  move  the  skin.  The  hair  follicles  are  very  closely  set  together, 
and  eximd  throughout  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin.  It  also  contains  a  number  of  sebaceous 
frauds. 


7,  8,  of  «ct 


Fio.  287. — Diieectioii  i 


The  npeifldil  fascU  in  the  cranial  region  is  a  firm,  dense,  fibrofatty  layer, 
intimately  adherent  to- the  integument,  and  to  the  Occipitofron talis  and  its  tendi- 
nous aponeurosis;  it  is  continuous,  behind,  with  the  superficial  fascia  at  the  back 
pari  of  the  neck;  and,  laterally,  is  continued  over  the  temporal  fascia.  It  contains 
between  its  layers  the  superficial  vessels  and  nerves  and  much  fat. 


Fio.  2SS.— Episn 


The  Ocdpitofrontalis  (m.  epicranius)  (Fig.  289)  is  a  broad  musculofibrous 
layer,  which  covers  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  from  the  occiput 
to  the  eyebrow.  It  consists  of  two  muscle  slips,  separated  by  an  intervening 
tendinous  aponeurosis.     The  occipital  portion,  the  occipitalis  mnscle  (m.  occipitalis) 
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is  thin,  quadrilateral  in  form,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length;  it  arisfx 
from  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  from 
the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Its  fibres  of  oripn  are  tendinous, 
but  they  are  soon  succeeded  by  muscle  fibres,  and  ascend  in  a  parallel  direction 
to  terminate  in  a  tendinous  aponeurosis.  The  frontal  portion,  the  fnmtalii  iinucla 
(vt.  froiUalU),  is  thin,  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  and  intimately  adherent  to  the  .super- 


Fin.  ZS9.— Muwln  of  tbc  hand.  laai.  sod  neok. 

ficial  fascia.  It  is  broader,  its  fibres  are  longer,  and  their  structures  paler  than  the 
occipital  portion.  It  has  no  bony  attachments.  Its  internal  fibres  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  Pyramidalis  nasi.  Its  middle  fibres  become  blended  with  the 
Comigator  supercilii  and  Oriiicularis  palpebrarum;  and  the  outer  fibres  are  also 
blended  with  the  latter  muscle  over  the  external  angular  process.  From  these 
attachments  the  fibres  are  directed  upward,  and  join  the  aponeurosis  in  front  of 
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the  coronal  suture.  The  inner  margins  of  the  frontal  portions  of  the  two  muscles 
are  joined  together  for  some  distance  above  the  root  of  the  nose;  but  between  the 
occipital  portions  there  is  a  considerable,  though  variable,  interval,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  aponeurosis. 

The  epicranial  aponeurosis  {galea  aporieurotica)  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  vertex 
of  the  skull,  being  continuous  across  the  middle  line  with  the' aponeurosis  of  the 
opposite  muscle.  Behind,  it  is  attached,  in  the  interval  between  the  occipital 
origins,  to  the  occipital  protuberance  and  highest  curved  lines  of  the  occipital 
bone;  in  front,  it  forms  a  short  and  narrow  prolongation  between  the  frontal  por- 
tions; and  on  each  side  it  gives  origin  to  the  AttoUens  and  Attrahens  aurem  muscles 
of  the  pinna.  This  aponeurosis  is  closely  connected  to  the  integument  by  the 
firm,  dense,  fibrofatty  layer  which  forms  the  superficial  fascia;  it  is  connected 
with  the  pericranium  by  loose  cellular  tissue,  which  allows  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  movement  of  the  integument.  It  is  continuous  with  the  temporal 
fascia  below  the  temporal  ridge,  and  it  is  in  reality  the  representative  of  the 
deep  fascia. 

Herres. — ^The  frontal  portion  of  the  Occipitofrontalis  is  supplied  by  the  temporal  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve;  its  occipital  portion  by  the  posterior  auricular  oranch  of  the  facial. 

Actions. — The  frontal  portion  of  the  muscle  raises  the  eyebrows  and  the  skin  over  the  root  of 
the  nose,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  the  scalp  forward,  throwing  the  integument  of  the  forehead 
into  trans\'erse  wrinkles.  The  posterior  portion  draws  the  scalp  backward.  By  bringing  alter- 
nately into  action  the  frontal  and  occipital  portions  the  entire  scalp  may  be  moved  forward  and 
backward.  In  the  ordinary  action  of  the  muscles,  the  eyebrows  are  elevated,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  aponeurosis  is  fixed  by  the  posterior  portion,  thus  giving  to  the  face  the  expression  of 
surprise;  if  the  action  is  more  exaggerated,  the  eyebrows  are  still  further  raised,  and  the  skin 
of  the  forehead  thrown  into  transverse  wrinkles,  as  in  the  expression  of  fright  or  horror. 

Applied  Anatomy.— The  skull  is  covered  by  the  scalp  (Fig.  288).  This  consists,  from  without 
invs'ard,  oifive  layers:  (1)  Skin;  (2)  subcutaneous  fat;  (3)  the  Occipitofrontalis  muscle  and  apo- 
neurosis; (4)  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  beneath  the  Occipitofrontalis  aponeurosis  (subaponeu- 
rotic Ussue);  (5)  the  pericranium.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  composed  of  bands  of  fibrous 
tissue  enclosing  spaces  filled  with  fat.  The  fibrous  character  of  this  tissue  greatly  limits  discolor- 
ad  )n  and  swelling  when  inflammation  occurs.  The  edges  of  a  wound  which  does  not  involve  the 
aponeurosis  or  muscle  do  not  retract,  hence  the  wound  does  not  gape.  The  bloodvessels  run  prac- 
tically in  the  skin,  and  as  they  lie  in  very  dense  tissue  and  are  adherent  to  it,  wounds  bleed  profusely, 
the  arteries  being  unable  freely  to  contract  and  retract.  It  is  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  pick 
up  with  forceps  a  vessel  in  the  skin  of  the  scalp,  and  bleeding  must  be  arrested  by  suture  liga- 
tures or  by  the  stitches  which  close  the  wound.  Sebaceous  glands  in  the  skin  of  the  scalp  may 
devebp  into  sebaceous  cysts  (wens).  If  a  wound  involves  the  muscle  or  aponeurosis,  it  gapes 
widely,  the  greatest  amount  of  gaping  being  observed  in  transverse  wounds.  The  space  between 
the  aponeurosis  and  the  pericranium  is  called  by  Treves  the  dangerous  area  of  the  scalp.  It  con- 
tains a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  and  suppuration  in  this  tissue  spreads  widely.  An  abscess  in 
the  dangerous  area  should  be  opened  above  the  superior  cur\'ed  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  above 
the  eyebrow  or  above  the  zygoma.  In  a  wound  or  contusion  superficial  to  the  aponeurosis  but 
little  blood  can  be  effused  in  the  tissue  because  its  fibrous  structure  prevents  it,  and  abscesses  do 
not  tend  to  spread  widely.  Between  the  aponeurosis  and  the  pericranium  a  great  amount  of 
blood  can  be  effused.  An  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  pericranium  is  called  a  cephalhematoma. 
Such  a  condition  may  occur  from  pressure  during  birth.  An  extravasation  beneath  the  peri- 
cranium is  limited  to  the  surface  of  one  bone.  The  pericranium  is  tightly  attached  to  the  sutures, 
but  adheres  lightly  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  abscess  beneath  the  pericranium  is  restricted 
to  the  surface  of  one  bone. 


2.  The  Auricular  Eegion  (Fig.  289). 

Attrahens  aurem.  AttoUens  aurem. 

Retrahens  aurem. 

These  three  small  muscles  are  placed  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  around  the 
external  ear.     In  man,  in  whom  the  external  ear  is  almost  immovable,  they  are 
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rudimentary.    They  are  the  homologues  of  large  and  important  muscles  in  some 
of  the  mammalia. 

Dissection. — ^This  requires  considerable  care,  and  should  be  performed  in  the  following 
manner:  To  expose  the  Attollens  aurem,  draw  the  pinna,  or  broad  part  of  the  ear,  doivnward, 
when  a  tense  band  will  be  felt  beneath  the  skin,  passing  from  the  siae  of  the  head  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  concha;  by  dividing  the  skin  over  this  band  in  a  direction  from  below  upward,  and 
then  reflecting  it  on  each  side,  the  muscle  is  exposed.  To  bring  into  view  the  Attrahens  aurem, 
draw  the  helix  backward  by  means  of  a  hook,  when  the  muscle  will  be  made  tense,  and  may  be 
exposed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  preceding.  To  expose  the  Retrahens  aurem,  draw  the  pinna 
forward,  when  the  muscle,  beine  made  tense,  may  be  felt  beneath  die  skin  at  its  insertion  into 
the  back  part  of  the  concha,  and  may  be  exposed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  muscles. 

The  Attrahens  aurem  (m.  auricvlaris  anterior),  the  smallest  of  the  three, 
is  thin,  fan-shaped,  and  its  fibres  pale  and  indistinct;  they  (jLrise  from  the  lateral 
edge  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipitofrontalis,  and  converge  to  be  inserted 
into  a  projection  of  the  front  of  the  helix. 

The  Attollens  aurem  (m.  auricvlaris  superior),  the  largest  of  the  three,  is 
thin  and  fan-shaped;  its  fibres  arise  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipitofrontalis 
and  converge  to  be  inserted  by  a  thin,  flattened  tendon  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
cranial  surface  of  the  pinna. 

The  Retrahens  aurem  (m.  auricvlaris  posterior)  consists  of  two  or  three 
fleshy  fasciculi,  which  arise  from  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  by 
short  aponeurotic  fibres.  They  are  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cranial 
surface  of  the  concha. 

Nerves. — The  Attrahens  and  Attollens  aurem  are  supplied  by  the  temporal  branch  of  the 
facial ;  the  Retrahens  aurem  is  supplied  by  the  posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  same  nerve. 

Actions. — In  man,  these  muscles  possess  very  little  action:  the  Attrahens  aurem  draws  the 
pinna  forward  and  upward;  the  Attolens  aurem  slightly  raises  it;  and  the  Retrahens  aurem 
draws  it  backward. 

3.  The  Palpebral  Region  (Fig.  289). 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Levator  palpebrae. 

Corrugator  supercilii.  Tensor  tarsi. 

Dissection  (Fig.  287). — In  order  to  expose  the  muscles  of  the  face,  continue  the  longitudinal 
incision  made  in  the  dissection  of  the  Occipitofrontalis  down  the  median  line  of  the  face  to  the 
tip  of  the  nose,  and  from  this  point  onward  to  the  upper  lip;  and  carry  another  incision  along  the 
margin  of  the  lip  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  transversely  across  the  face  to  the  angle  of  the 
mandible.  Then  make  an  incision  in  front  of  the  external  ear,  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible 
upward;  to  join  the  transverse  incision  made  in  exposing  the  Occipitofrontalis.  These  incisions 
include  a  square-shaped  flap,  which  should  be  removed  in  the  direction  marked  in  the  figure, 
with  care,  as  the  muscles  at  some  points  are  intimately  adherent  to  the  integument. 

The  Orbicularis  palpebranun  (m.  orbicularis  oculi)  is  a  sphincter  muscle,  which 
surrounds  the  circumference  of  the  orbit  and  eyelids.  It  arises  from  the  internal 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  from  the  frontal  process  of  the  maxilla  in 
front  of  the  lacrimal  groove  for  the  nasal  duct,  and  from  the  anterior  surface 
and  borders  of  a  short  tendon,  the  tendo  ocali,  or  internal  tarsal  ligament,  placed 
at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  From  this  origin  the  fibres  are  directed  outward, 
forming  a  broad,  thin,  and  flat  layer,  which  covers  the  eyelids,  surrounds  the 
circumference  of  the  orbit,  and  spreads  out  over  the  temple  and  downward  on  the 
cheek.  The  internal  or  palpebral  portion  (pars  palpehralis)  of  the  Orbicularis  is 
thin  and  pale;  it  arises  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  tendo  oculi,  and  forms  a  series 
of  concentric  curves,  which  are  on  the  outer  side  of  the  eyelids  inserted  into 
the  external  tarsal  ligament.  The  external  or  orbital  portion  {pars  orbitalis)  is 
thicker  and  of  a  reddish  color;  its  fibres  are  well  developed,  and  form  complete 
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ellipses.    The  upper  fibres  of  this  portion  blend  with  the  Occipitofrontalis  and 
Corrugator  supercilii. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  integument.  By  its  deep  surface,  above,  with 
the  Occipitofrontalis  ana  Corrugator  supercilii,  with  which  it  is  intimately  blended,  and  with 
the  supraorbital  vessels  and  nerve;  below,  it  covers  the  lacrimal  sac,  and  the  origin  of  the  Levator 
labii  sup^ioris  alaeque  nasi,  the  Levator  labii  superioris,  and  the  Zygomaticus  minor  muscles. 
Iniemahy,  it  is  occasionally  blended  with  the  Pyramidalis  nasi.  Externally,  it  lies  on  the  tem- 
poral fascia.  On  the  eyelids  it  is  separated  from  the  conjunctiva  by  the  Levator  palpebrae, 
the  tarsal  ligaments,  the  tarsal  plates,  and  the  Meibomian  glands. 

The  tendo  ocnli  or  internal  tarsal  ligament  (ligamentum  pcUpebrale  mediale)  is  a 
short  tendon,  about  one-sLxth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  half  as  much  in  breadth, 
attached  to  the  frontal  process  of  the  maxilla  in  front  of  the  lacrimal  groove. 
Crossing  the  lacrimal  sac,  it  divides  into  two  parts,  each  division  being  attached 
to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  corresponding  tarsal  plate.  As  the  tendon  crosses 
the  lacrimal  sac,  a  strong  aponeurotic  lamina  is  given  off  from  the  posterior  surface, 
which  expands  over  the  sac,  and  is  attached  to  the  ridge  on  the  lacrimal  bone. 
This  is  the  reflected  aponeurosis  of  the  tendo  oculi. 

The  external  tarsal  ligament  (raphS  palpebralis  lateralis)  is  a  much  weaker  struc- 
ture than  the  tendo  oculi.  It  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  frontal  process  of 
the  malar  bone,  and  passes  inward  to  the  outer  commissure  of  the  eyelid,  where 
it  divides  into  two  slips,  which  are  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  two  tarsal  plates. 

Use  of  Tendo  Oculi. — Besides  giving  attachment  to  part  of  the  Orbicularis 
palpebrarum  and  to  the  tarsal  plates,  it  serves  to  suck  the  tears  into  the  lacrimal 
sac,  by  its  attachment  to  the  sac.  Thus,  each  time  the  eyelids  are  closed,  the 
tendo  oculi  becomes  tightened,  through  the  action  of  the  Orbicularis,  and  draws 
the  wall  of  the  lacrimal  sac  outward  and  forward,  so  that  a  vacuum  is  made  in 
the  sac,  and  the  tears  are  sucked  along  the  lacrimal  canals  into  it. 

The  Conngator  supercilii  (Figs.  288  and  289)  is  a  small,  narrow,  pyramidal 
muscle,  placed  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  eyebrow,  beneath  the  Occipito- 
frontalis and  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscles.  It  arises  from  the  inner  extrem- 
ity of  the  superciliary  ridge,  from  whence  its  fibres  pass  upward  and  outward 
between  the  palpebral  and  orbital  portions  of  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  deep  surface  of  the  skin,  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
orbital  arch. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  Occipitofrontalis  and  Orbicularis  palpebrarum 
muscles;  by  its  deep  surface ,  with  the  frontal  bone  and  supratrochlear  nerve. 

The  Tensor  tarsi  or  Homer's  musde  (pars  lacrimcdis  m,  orbicularis  pal-* 
pebrarum)  (Fig.  290)  is  a  small  thin  muscle  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth 
and  half  an  inch  in  length,  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit,  behind  the  tendo 
oculi  and  lacrimal  sac.  It  arises  from  the  crest  and  adjacent  part  of  the  orbital 
surface  of  the  lacrimal  bone,  and,  passing  across  the  lacrimal  sac,  divides  into  two 
slips,  which  cover  the  lacrimal  canals  and  are  inserted  into  the  tarsal  plates  internal 
to  the  puncta  lacrimalia.  Its  fibres  appear  to  be  continuous  with  those  of  the 
palpebral  portion  of  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum;  it  is  occasionally  very  indis- 
tinct. 

Nerves. — ^The  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  G)rrugator  supercilii,  and  Tensor  tarsi  are  supplied 
by  the  facial  ner\'e. 

Actions. — ^The  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  eyelids.  The  palpebral 
portion  acts  involuntarily,  closing  the  lids  gently,  as  in  sleep,  or  in  blinking;  the  orbicular  por- 
tion is  subject  to  the  will.  When  the  entire  muscle  is  brought  into  action,  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
head, temple,  and  cheek  is  drawn  inward  toward  the  inner  anjrle  of  the  orbit,  and  the  eyelids 
are  firmly  closed  as  in  photophobia.  WTien  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  temple,  and  cheek  is  thus 
drawn  inward  by  the  action  of  the  muscle  it  is  thrown  into  folds,  especially  radiating  from  the 
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outw  angle  of  the  eyelids,  which  give  rise  in  old  ape  to  the  so-called  "  crow's  feet."  TTie  I-«^■at->^ 
palpebrae  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  this  muscle;  it  raises  the  upper  eyelid  and  exposes  the  globe 
of  the  eye.  The  Comigator  supercilii  draws  the  eyebrow  downward  and  inward,  producing  the 
vertical  wrinkles  of  the  forehead.  It  is  the  "frowning"  muscle,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
principal  agent  in  the  expression  o(  suffering.  The  Tensor  tarsi  draws  the  eyelids  inward  and 
compresses  the  eyelids  and  the  extremities  of  the  lacrimal  canals  against  the  surface  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye;  thus  placing  the  canals  in  the  most  favorable  situation  for  receiving  the  tears.  It 
serves,  also,  to  compress  the  lacrimal  sac. 


4.  The  Orbital  Kegion  (Fig.  292). 

Levator  patpebrae  superioris.  Rectus  internus. 

Rectus  superior.  Rectus  extemus. 

R«ctus  inferior.  Obliquus  oculi  superior. 

Obliquus  oculi  inferior. 

Dissection, — ^To  open  the  cavity  of  theorbil,  remove  the  skullcap  and  brain;  then  saw  through 
the  Frontal  bone  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  supraorbital  ridge,  and  externally  at  its  junction 
with  the  malar.  Break  in  pieces  the  thin  roof  of  the  orbit  by  a  few  slizht  blows  of  the  hammer, 
and  lake  it  away;  drive  forward  the  superciUarv  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  by  a  smart  stroke, 
but  do  not  remove  it,  as  that  would  destroy  the  pulley  of  the  Obliquus  superior.  When  the 
fragments  are  cleared  away,  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit  will  be  exposed;  this  being  removed, 
together  with  the  fat  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  the  several  muscles  of  this  region  can 
be  examined.  The  dissection  will  be  facilitated  by  distending  the  globe  of  the  eye.  in  order 
to  effet-t  this,  puncture  the  optic  nerve  near  the  eyeball  with  a  curved  needle,  and  push  the  needle 
onward  into  the  globe;  insert  the  point  of  a  blowpipe  through  this  aperture,  and  force  a  little 
air  into  the  cavity  of  the  eyeball;  tnen  apply  a  ligature  around  the  nerve  .so  as  to  prevent  the  air 
escaping.    The  globe  being  now  drawn  forward^  the  muscles  will  be  put  upon  the  stretch. 

Orbital  Septum. — .Subjacent  to  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  a  dense  fascial 
sheet  supports  the  tarsal  plates  and  serves  as  a  septum  (septum,  orbUaU),  which 
is  attached  to  the  orbital   margin.      It   is  perforated  by  the  small  vessels  and 
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ner\-es  which  supply  the  integument  of  the  eyelids.     The  tarsal  ligaments  pre- 
viously described  are  reenforcing  bands  of  this  fascial  septum. 

The  Levator  palpebroe  snpeiioria  is  thin,  flat,  and  triangular  in  shape.  It 
ariites  from  the  under  surface  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  above  and  in 
front  of  the  optic  foramen,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  origin  of  the  Superior 


palpeiraru'. 
tatpUlt- 


>.  281,— SagillslMtUo 


rectus  (Fig.  293).  At  its  origin  it  is  narrow  and  tendinous,  but  soon  becomes 
broad  and  fleshy,  and  terminates  anteriorly  in  a  wide  aponeurosis,  which  splits 
into  three  lamellie.  The  amperficial  lamella  blends  with  the  superior  palpebral 
ligament,  and  is  prolonged  forward  above  the  superior  tarsal  plate  to  the  palpebral 
part  of  the  Oriiicularis  palpebrarum  and  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  skin  of  the 


upper  eyelid.  The  middle  lamella,  largely  made  up  of  unstriped  muscle  fibres 
{Kuperior  tarsal  muscle),  is  inserted  into  the  upper  margin  of  the  superior  tarsal 
plate,  while  the  deepest  lamella  blends  with  an  expansion  from  the  sheath  of 
ihe  Superior  rectus  muscle  and  with  it  is  attached  to  the  superior  fornix  of  the 
conjunctiva. 
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BeUticmB. — By  its  orbiUd  surface,  with  the  frontal  uerve  &nd  supraorbital  artery,  tb«  pni- 
osteum  of  the  orbit  and  lacrimal  gland;  and,  in  the  lid,  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  tarsal  liga- 
ment; by  its  ocular  surface,  with  the  Superior  rectus,  and,  in  the  lid,  with  the  conjunctiva.  A 
small  branch  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  enters  its  under  surface. 

Thefonr  E»cti{Fig,  293)  amc  from  a.  ahrous  ring  {annvlua  tendineus  communig) 
which  surrounds  the  upper,  inner,  and  lower  margins  of  the  optic  foramen  and 
encircles  the  optic  nerve.  'IVo  specialized  parts  may  be  made  out:  (!)  A 
lower,  the  tsndoii  or  ligsment  of  Zinn,  which  gives  origin  to  the  Inferior  rectus, 
part  of  the  Internal  rectus,  and  the  lower  head  of  the  External  rectus;  and  (2) 
an  upper,  the  saporior  tendon  of  Loekwood,  which  gives  origin  to  the  Superior  rectus, 
the  rest  of  the  Internal  rectus,  and  the  upper  head  of  the  External  rectus. 

Each  of  the  four  Recti  passes  forward  in  the  position  implied  by  its  name,  to 
be  inserted  by  a  tendinous  expansion  into  the  sclera,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  mar^n  of  the  cornea.     Between  the  two  heads  of  the  External  rectus 
is  a  narrow  interval,  through  which  pass  the 
jtKtat  nintrtor  ''***  divisions  of  the  oculomotor  nerve,  the  nasal 

branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  tri- 
geminal nerve,   the  abducent  nerve,  and  the 
ophthalmic   vein.       Of   the    four   Recti,   the 
Internal   rectus  is  the  broadest,  the  External 
the  longest,  and  the  Superior  the  thinnest  and 
narrowest. 
The  Saperior   obliqne  (m.  Miquus   oculi 
>w*BB<l.     superior)  b  a  fusiform   muscle  placed  at    the 
*™*-        upper  and   inner  side  of  the  orbit,  internal 
„     „      „      ,   .        . ,        .        ,      to  the  Levator  palpebrae.     It  arises  a  Ittttle 

Fio.  293.— The  relative  poaition  and  attach-         ,  ,        .  '^     '^    ■         r    j  ■      r 

meot  oc  the  musciu  of  the  Mt  eyebBii.  above  the  mner  margin  of  the  optic  foramen 
(Fig.  293),  and,  passing  forward  to  the  inner 
angle  of  the  orbit,  terminates  in  a  rounded  tendon,  which  plays  in  a  fibrocarti- 
laginous ring  or  pulley,  the  trochlea  (trochlea  m.  oblujui  oculi  superioris),  attached 
to  the  trochlear  fossa  near  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  The 
contiguous  surfaces  of  the  tendon  and  ring  are  lined  with  a  delicate  synovial 
membrane  and  are  enclosed  in  a  thin  fibrous  investment.  The  tendon  is  reflected 
backward,  outward,  and  downward  l>eneath  the  Superior  rectus  to  the  outer  part 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sclera,  behind  the  equator  of  the 
eyeball,  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  lying  between  the  Superior  and  External  recti. 

BelatiotlS. — By  its  orbital  surface,  with  the  periosteum  covering  the  roof  of  the  orbit  and  the 
trochlear  nerve;  the  tendon,  where  it  lies  on  the  globe  of  the  eye,  is  covered  by  the  Suj>erior 
rectus;  by  \\s  ocular  surf acf,  with  the  nasal  nerve,  ethmoidal  arteries,  and  the  upper  border  of  the 

Internal  rectus. 

The  Inferior  obliqae  (m.  obliquus  ocvli  inferior)  is  a  thin,  narrow  muscle  placed 
near  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit.  It  arises  from  a  depression  on  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  maxilla,  external  to  the  lacrimal  groove  (Fig.  292).  Passing  outward, 
backward,  and  upward  between  the  Inferior  rectus  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit, 
and  then  between  the  eyeball  and  the  External  rectus,  it  is  inserted  into  the  outer 
part  of  the  sclera  between  the  Superior  and  External  recti,  near  to,  but  somewhat 
behind,  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Superior  oblique.  Beyond  its  insertion 
a  thin  layer  of  non-striated  muscle  fibres  {inferior  tarsal  miiscle)  continues  into 
the  lower  eyelid  to  lie  inserted  into  the  inferior  tarsal  plate. 

BeUtiOIlS.^By  its  ocular  surface,  with  the  globe  of  the  eve  and  with  the  Inferior  rectus;  by 
its  orbital  imrface,  with  the  periosteum  covering  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  with  the  External 
rectus.     Its  borders  look  forward  and  backward;  the  [losterior  one  receives  a  branch  of  the 
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The  orbital  miucla,  or  Mailer's  muscle  {muacuLus  orbitale),  which  spans  the 
sphenomaxillary  fissure  and  infraorbital  groove,  is  composed  of  nonstriated 
fibres,  and  is  a  rudimentary  structure  continuous  with  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit.' 

Herres. — The  Levator  palpebrae,  Inferior  obliqjue,  and  all  the  Recti  excepting  the  External 
are  supplied  by  the  oculomotor  nerve;  the  Superior  oblique,  by  the  trochlear;  the  External 
rectus,  by  the  abducent. 

Actions.— The  Levator  palpebrae  raises  the  upper  eyelid,  and  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  the 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  The  four  Recti  muscles  are  attached  in  such  a  manner  to  the  globe 
of  the  eye  that,  acting  singly,  they  will  turn  its  corneal  surface  either  upward,  downward,  inward, 
or  outward,  as  expr^sed  by  theu*  names.  The  movement  produced  by  the  Superior  or  Inferior 
rectus  is  not  auite  a  simple  one,  for,  inasmuch  as  they  pass  obliquely  outward  and  forward  to  the 
evebaU,  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  cornea  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certain  deviation 
inward,  with  a  slight  amount  of  rotation.  These  latter  movements  are  corrected  by  the  Oblique 
muscles,  the  Inferior  oblique  correcting  the  deviation  inward  of  the  Superior  rectus,  and  the 
Superior  oblique  that  of  the  Inferior  rectus.  The  contraction  of  the  External  and  Internal 
i«cti,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  a  purelv  horizontal  movement.  If  any  two  contiguous  Recti 
of  one  eye  act  tc^ther,  they  cany  tne  globe  of  the  eye  in  the  diagonal  of  these  directions — 
viz.,  upward  and  inward,  upward  and  outward,  downward  and  inward,  or  downward  and  out- 
ward. The  movement  of  circumduction,  as  in  looking  around  a  room,  is  performed  by  the  alter- 
nate action  of  the  four  Recti.  The  Oblique  muscles  rotate  the  eyeball  on  its  antero-vosterior  axis, 
this  kind  of  movement  being  required  for  the  correct  viewing  of  an  object  when  the  nead  is  moved 
laterally,  as  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  order  that  the  picture  may  fall  in  all  respects  on  the 
same  part  of  the  retina  of  either  eye.  Sometimes  the  corresponding  Recti  and  sometimes  the 
opposite  ones  of  the  two  eyes  act  together;  for  instance,  the  two  Superior  and  Inferior  recti  carry 
hoth  eyeballs  upward  and  downward,  respectively.  In  looking  toward  the  right,  the  right  Exter- 
nal and  left  Internal  recti  act  t<^ther,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  looking  toward  the  left.  In 
turning  both  eyes  toward  the  middle  line,  as  in  directing  our  vision  toward  an  object  less  than 
twenty  feet  distant,  the  two  Internal  reed  act  together. 

Fasds  of  the  Orbit. — ^The  connective  tissue  of  the  orbit  is  in  various  places  condensed  into 
thm  membranous  layers,  which  may  be  conveniently  described  as  (1)  the  orbital  fascia;  (2)  the 
sheaths  of  the  muscles;  and  (3)  the  fascia  of  the  eyeball. 

1.  The  Orbital  Fascia. — ^Tliis  forms  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit.  It  is  loosely  connected  to 
the  bones,  from  which  it  can  be  readily  separated.  Behind,  it  is  connected  witn  the  dura  by 
processes  which  pass  through  the  optic  foramen  and  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  with  the  sheath  of 
the  optic  nerve.  In  front  it  is  connected  with  the  periosteum  at  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and 
sends  off  a  process  which  assists  in  forming  the  palpebral  fascia  or  orbital  septum.  From  its 
internal  surface  two  processes  are  given  on — one  to  enclose  the  lacrimal  gland,  the  other  to 
hold  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle  in  position.  A  layer  of  nonstriated  muscle,  the 
orbital  muscle  of  H.  MUUer,  spans  the  sphenomaxillary  fissiu*e  and  stray  fibres  of  nonstriated 
muscle  extend  along  the  periosteum  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  orbit. 

2.  The  Sheaths  of  the  Muscles. — ^The  sheaths  of  the  muscles  give  off  expansions  to  the 
margins  of  the  orbit  which  limit  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

3.  The  Fasda  of  the  EyebaU. — T&non's  capsule — surrounds  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the 
eyeball;  it  will  be  described  with  the  anatomy  of  the  eyeball. 

AppUed  Anatomy. — ^The  position  and  exact  point  of  insertion  of  the  tendons  of  the  Inter- 
nal and  External  recti  muscles  into  the  globe  should  be  carefully  examined  from  the  front  of 
the  eyeball,  as  the  surgeon  is  often  required  to  divide  the  one  or  the  other  muscle  for  the  cure 
of  strabismus  (squint).  In  convergent  strabismus,  which  is  the  more  common  form  of  the  disease, 
the  eye  is  turned  inward,  requiring  the  division  of  the  Internal  rectus.  In  the  divergent  form 
which  is  more  rare,  the  eye  is  turned  outward,  the  External  rectus  being  especially  implicated. 
The  deformity  produced  in  either  case  is  to  be  remedied  by  division  of  one  or  the  other  muscle. 
The  operation  is  thus  performed:  The  lids  are  to  be  well  separated;  the  eyeball  being  rotated 
outward  or  inward,  the  conjunctiva  should  be  raised  by  a  pair  of  forceps  and  divided  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  to  be  divided,  a  little  behind  its 
insertion  into  the  sclera;  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  is  then  divided,  and  into  the  small  aper- 
ture thus  made  a  blunt  hook  is  passed  upward  between  the  muscle  and  the  globe,  and  the 
tendon  of  the  muscle  and  conjunctiva  covering  it  divided  by  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors. 
Or  the  tendon  may  be  divided  by  a  subconjunctival  incision,  one  blade  of  the  scissors  being 
passed  upward  between  the  tendon  and  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  other  between  the  tendon  and 
the  sclera.  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  lining  the  trochlea  of  the  Superior  oblique 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  cyst  of  considerable  size. 

•See  F.  Groyer,  in  the  Vienna  Sitxungsberichte  der  Kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissenachaften,  1903,  Band 

cxii. 
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In  performing  enudecUion  of  the  eyeball  the  conjunctiva  is  clipped  with  scissors  near  the  comes; 
and  the  capsule  of  T^non  is  divided  with  it.  One  Rectus  muscle  after  another  b  caught  up 
on  a  blunt  nook  and  divided.  The  scissors  are  now  pushed  well  in  along  the  outer  orbital  wall 
and  the  optic  nerve  is  divided.  Finally,  the  Oblique  muscles,  the  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves,  and 
fragments  of  tissue  helping  to  retain  the  globe  are  cut  and  the  eyeball  is  enucleated. 

An  orbital  abscess  is  evacuated  by  making  an  incision  close  to  the  border  of  the  orbit,  above 
or  below  the  eyeball. 

Exophthalmos y  or  abnormal  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  is  believed  to  be  due  to  hypersecretion 
of  the  thyroid  (as  in  goitre),  which,  through  the  cervicocephalic  division  of  the  sympathetic, 
stimulates  the  nonstriated  tarsal  muscles  to  sustained  contraction.  These  muscles  are  arranged 
like  a  cuff,  and  may  be  regarded  as  having  their  origin  in  the  orbital  septum  and  their  insertion 
at  the  equator  of  the  eyeball.  In  their  action  they  are  antagonists  of  the  Recti,  and  of  the 
Levator  palpebrae  superioris,  and  open  wide  the  palpebral  fissure  and  draw  the  eyeball  forward. 
(Consult  J.  Landstrom,  Ueber  Morbus  Basedowii,  Thesis,  Stockholm,  1907.) 


5.  The  Nasal  Segion  (Fig.  289). 

Pyramidalis  nasi.  Dilatator  naris  anterior. 

Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi.  Compressor  nasi. 

Dilatator  naris  posterior.  Compressor  narium  minor. 

Depressor  alae  nasi. 

The  Pyramidalis  nasi  (m.  ^procerus)  is  a  small  pyramidal  slip  placed  over  the 
nasal  bone.  Its  origin  is  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  fascia  covering  the  lower 
part  of  the  nasal  bone  and  upper  part  of  the  cartilage,  where  it  blends  with  the 
Compressor  nasi,  and  it  is  inserted  into  the  skin  over  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead 
between  the  two  eyebrows,  its  fibres  decussating  with  those  of  the  Occipitofron- 
talis  (see  page  364). 

The  Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi  is  a  thin  triangular  muscle  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  extending  between  the  inner  margin  of  the  orbit 
and  upper  lip.  It  arises  by  a  pointed  extremity  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal 
process  of  the  maxilla,  and,  passing  obliquely  downward  and  outward,  divides  into 
two  slips,  one  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  cartilage  of  the  ala  of  the  nose;  the 
other  is  prolonged  into  the  upper  lip,  becoming  attached  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  skin  and  blended  with  the  Orbicularis  oris  and  Levator  labii  superioris 
proprius. 

The  Dilatator  naris  posterior  is  a  small  muscle  which  is  placed  partly  beneath 
the  elevator  of  the  nose  and  lip.  It  arises  from  the  margin  of  the  nasal  notch 
of  the  maxilla  and  from  the  sesamoid  cartilages,  and  is  inserted  into  the  skin  near 
the  margin  of  the  nostril. 

The  Dilatator  naris  anterior  is  a  thin,  delicate  fasciculus  passing  from  the 
cartilpge  of  the  ala  of  the  nose  to  the  integument  near  its  margin.  This  muscle  is 
situated  in  front  of  the  preceding. 

The  Compressor  naris  (m.  nasaiis)  is  a  small,  thin,  triangular  muscle  arising 
by  its  apex  from  the  maxilla,  above  and  a  little  external  to  the  incisive  fossa; 
its  fibres  proceed  upward  and  inward,  expanding  into  a  thin  aponeurosis  which 
is  attached  to  the  fibrocartilage  of  the  nose  and  is  continuous  on  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  with  that  of  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  Pyramidalis  nasi. 

The  Compressor  narium  minor  is  a  small  muscle  attached  by  one  end  to  the 
alar  cartilage,  and  by  the  other  to  the  integument  at  the  end  of  the  nose. 

The  Depressor  alae  nasi  (m.  depressor  septi)  is  a  short  radiated  muscle  arising 
from  the  incisive  fossa  of  the  maxilla;  its  fibres  ascend  to  be  inserted  into  the 
septum  and  back  part  of  the  ala  of  the  nose.  This  muscle  lies  between  the 
mucous  membrane  and  muscular  structure  of  the  lip. 
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Ner78S. — All  of  the  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions. — ^The  Pyramidalis  nasi  draws  down  the  inner  angle  of  the  eyebrows  and  produces 
transverse  wrinkles  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  The  Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi  draw^s 
upward  the  upper  lip  and  ala  of  the  nose;  its  most  important  action  is  upon  the  nose,  which  it 
dilates  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  action  of  this  muscle  produces  a  marked  influence  over 
the  countenance,  and  it  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  expression  of  contempt  and  disdain.  The 
two  Dilatatores  nasi  enlarge  the  aperture  of  the  nose.  Their  action  in  ordinary  breathing  is 
to  resist  the  tendency  of  the  nostrils  to  close  from  atmospheric  pressure,  but  in  difficult  breath- 
ing they  may  be  noticed  to  be  in  violent  action,  as  well  as  in  some  emotions,  as  anger.  The 
Depressor  alae  nasi  is  a  direct  antagonist  of  the  other  muscles  of  the  nose,  drawing  the  ala  of  the 
nose  downward,  and  thereby  constricting  the  aperture  of  the  nares.  The  Compressor  naris 
depresses  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nose  and  compresses  the  alse  together. 


6.  The  Maxillary  Region  (Fig.  289). 

Levator  labii  superioris.  Zygomaticus  major. 

Levator  anguli  oris.  Zygomaticus  minor. 

In  the  BNA  term  muscvlus  quadraiua  labii  superioris  three  muscles  are  in- 
cluded. The  cajmt  angvlare  is  called  in  this  book  the  Levator  labii  superioris 
alaeque  nasi.  The  cajmt  ififraorbitcUe  is  called  the  Levator  labii  superioris.  The 
caput  zygamcUicum  is  called  the  Zygomaticus  minor.* 

The  Levator  labii  superioris  (proprius)  is  a  thin  muscle  of  a  quadrilateral 
form.  It  arises  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  immediately  above  the  infra- 
orbital foramen,  some  of  its  fibres  being  attached  to  the  maxilla,  others  to  the 
malar  bone;  its  fibres  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
upper  lip. 

The  Levator  anguli  oris  (m.  caninus)  arises  from  the  canine  fossa  immediately 
below  the  infraorbital  foramen;  its  fibres  incline  downward  and  a  little  outward,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  deep  surface  of  the  skin  and  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
near  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  intermingles  with  the  fibres  of  the  Zygomaticus 
major,  the  Depressor  anguli  oris,  and  the  Orbicularis  oris. 

The  Zygomaticus  major  (m.  zygomaticus)  is  a  slender  fasciculus  which 
arises  from  the  malar  bone,  in  front  of  the  zygomatic  suture,  and,  descending 
obliquely  downward  and  inward,  is  inserted  into  the  deep  surface  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissue  at  the  outer  portion  of  the  upper  lip  and  into  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  where  it  blends  with  the  fibres  of  the  Levator  anguli  oris,  the  Orbicu- 
laris oris,  and  the  Depressor  anguli  oris. 

The  Zygomaticus  minor,  which  is  often  absent,  arises  from  the  malar  bone 
immediately  behind  the  maxillary  suture,  and,  passing  downward  and  inward, 
is  inserted  internal  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  is  continuous  with  the  Orbicularis 
oris  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  Levator  labii  superioris.  It  lies  in  front  of  the 
Zygomaticus  major. 

Nerves. — This  CToup  of  muscles  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions. — ^The  Levator  labii  superioris  is  the  proper  elevator  of  the  upper  lip,  carrying  it 
at  the  same  time  a  little  forward.  It  assists  in  forming  the  nasolabial  ridge  which  passes  from 
the  side  of  the  nose  to  the  upper  lip  and  gives  to  the  face  an  expression  of  sadness.  The  Levator 
anguli  oris  raises  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  draws  it  inward,  and  assists  the  Levator  labii  su- 
perioris in  producing  the  nasolabial  ridge.  The  Zygomaticus  major  draws  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
backward  and  upward,  as  in  laughing;  while  the  Zygomaticus  minor,  being  inserted  into  the 
outer  part  of  the  upper  lip  and  not  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  draws  it  backward,  upward, 
and  outward,  and  tnus  gives  to  the  face  an  expression  of  sadness. 

^That  this  grouping  is  quite  artificial  and  morphologically  unwarranted  has  been  shown  by   McMurrich 
American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  vol.  iii,  Proceedings,  p.  iii. 
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7.  The  Mandibular  Region  (Fig.  289). 

Levator  menti.  Depressor  labii  inferioris. 

Depressor  anguli  oris. 

Dissection. — The  muscles  in  this  region  may  be  dissected  by  making  a  vertical  incision  tlirouii^b 
the  integument  from  the  margin  of  the  lower  lip  to  the  chin;  a  second  incision  should  then  be 
carried  alon£  the  margin  of  the  mandible  as  far  as  the  angle,  and  the  int^ument  carefully 
removed  in  me  direction  shown  in  Fig.  287. 

The  Levator  menti  (m.  menialis)  is  a  small  conical  fasciculus  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  frenum  of  the  lower  lip.  It  arises  from  the  mandibular  incisive  fossa, 
external  to  the  symphysis  of  the  mandible;  its  fibres  descend  to  be  inserted  into 
the  integument  of  the  chin. 

The  Depressor  labii  inferioris,  or  Quadratus   menti  (m.  qtuzdratus  labii 

inferioris)  (Fig.  295),  is  a  small  quadrilateral  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  external 
oblique  line  of  the  mandible,  between  the  symphysis  and  mental  foramen,  and 
passes  obliquely  upward  and  inward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  integument  of  the 
lower  lip,. its  fibres  blending  with  the  Orbicularis  oris  and  with  those  of  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side.  It  is  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  Platysma  at  its  origin. 
This  muscle  contains  much  fat  intermingled  with  its  fibres. 

The  Depressor  anguli  oris  (m.  triangularis)  (Fig.  289)  is  triangular  in  shape, 
arising,  by  its  broad  base,  from  the  external  oblique  line  of  the  mandible,  from 
whence  its  fibres  pass  upward,  to  be  inserted,  by  a  narrow  fasciculus,  into  the 
angle  of  the  mouth.  It  is  continuous  with  the  Platysma  at  its  origin  and  with 
the  Orbicularis  oris  and  Risorius  at  its  insertion,  and  some  of  its  fibres  are  directly 
continuous  with  those  of  the  Levator  anguli  oris.^ 

Nerves. — ^This  group  of  muscles  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions. — ^The  Levator  menti  raises  me  lower  lip  and  protrudes  it  forward,  and  at  the  same 
time  wrinkles  the  integument  of  the  chin,  expressing  doubt  or  disdain.  The  Depressor  labii 
inferioris  draws  the  lower  lip  directly  downward  and  a  little  outward,  as  in  the  expression  of 
irony.  Hie  Depressor  anguh  oris  depresses  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  being  the  antagonist  to  the 
Levator  anguli  oris  and  Zygomaticus  major;  acting  with  the  Levator  a^uli  oris,  it  will  draw 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  directly  inward. 


8.  The  Buccal  Region. 

Orbicularis  oris.  Buccinator.  Risorius. 

Dissection. — ^The  dissection  of  these  muscles  may  be  considerably  facilitated  by  filling  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  with  tow,  so  as  to  distend  the  cheeks  and  lips;  the  mouth  should  then  be 
closed  by  a  few  stitches  and  the  integument  carefully  removed  from  the  surface. 

The  Orbicularis  oris  (Figs.  289  and  295)  is  not  a  simple  sphincter  muscle,  like 
the  Orbicularis  palpebranim,  but  consists  of  numerous  strata  of  muscle  fibres, 
having  different  directions,  which  surround  the  orifice  of  the  mouth.  These 
fibres  are  partially  derived  from  the  other  facial  muscles  which  are  inserted  into 
the  lips,  and  are  partly  fibres  proper  to  the  lips  themselves.  Of  the  former, 
a  considerable  number  are  derived  from  the  Buccinator  and  form  the  deeper 
stratum  of  the  Orbicularis.  Some  of  the  Buccinator  fibres — namely,  those  near 
the  middle  of  the  muscle — decussate  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  those  arising 
from  the  maxilla  passing  to  the  lower  lip,  and  those  from  the  mandible  to  the 

1  Muscle  fibred  connecting  the  two  muiwles  below  the  chin  are  occasionally  met  with;  they  constitute  the 
If  utfcu^us  tranaveraus  menti  of  His  and  Waldeyer. 
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upper  lip.  Other  fibres  of  the  muscle,  situated  at  its  upper  and  lower  part, 
pass  across  the  lips  from  side  to  side  without  decussation.  Superficial  to  this 
stratum  is  a  second,  formed  by  the  Levator  and  Depressor  anguli  oris,  which  cross 
each  other  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  those  from  the  Depressor  passing  to  the  upper 
lip,  and  those  from  the  Levator  to  the  lower  lip,  along  which  they  run  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  skin  near  the  median  line.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  fibres  from 
the  other  muscles  inserted  into  the  lips — the  levator  labii  superioris,  the  Levator 
labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi,  the  Zygomatici,  and  the  Depressor  labii  inferioris; 
ihese  intermingle  with  the  transverse  fibres  above  described,  and  have  principally 
an  oblique  direction.  The  proper  fibres  of  the  lips  are  oblique,  and  pass  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  skin  to  the  mucous  membrane  through  the  thickness  of  the 
lip.  In  addition  to  these  are  fibres  by  which  the  muscle  is  connected  directly 
with  the  maxilla  and  mandible  and  with  the  septum  of  the  nose.  In  the  upper  lip 
ihese  consist  of  two  bands,  an  innsr  and  an  oider,  on  each  side  of  the  nasa)  plane; 
the  outer  band  (m.  incisiima  swperior)  arises  from  the  alveolar  border  of  the  maxilla, 
opposite  the  lateral  incisor  tooth,  and,  arching  outward  on  each  side,  is  continuous 


Fro.  204.— Plan  of  the  (ibres  ninilitutiDj;  the  Orbiculsrii  oris  muscle. 

at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  with  the  other  muscles  inserted  into  this  part.  The 
imier  band  (m.  nasolahialis)  connects  the  upper  lip  to  the  septum  of  the  nose. 
The  interval  between  the  two  inner  bands  corresponds  with  the  depression  called 
ihe  philtxnm  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  beneath  the  septum  of  the  nose.  The 
additional  fibres  for  the  lower  lip  (m.  incisivus  inferior)  arise  from  the  mandible, 
externally  to  the  Levator  menti,  and  arch  outward  to  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
to  join  the  Buccinator  and  the  other  muscles  attached  to  this  part. 

The  Buccinator  (Fig.  295)  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  quadrilateral  in  form, 
which  occupies  the  interval  between  the  jaws  at  the  side  of  the  face.  It  arises 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  maxilla  and  mandible, 
corresponding  to  the  three  molar  teeth,  and,  behind,  from  the  anterior  border  of 
the  pterv'gomandibular  ligament,  which  separates  it  from  the  Superior  con.strictor 
of  the  pharynx.  The  fibres  converge  toward  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where  the 
central  fibres  intersect  each  other,  those  from  below  being  continuous  with  the 
upper  segment  of  the  Orbicularis  oris,  and  those  from  above  with  the  inferior 
se^ent;  the  highest  and  lowest  fibres  continue  forward  uninterruptedly  into  the 
corresponding  segment  of  the  lip,  without  decussation. 
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ReUtionR.— By  io  nuperfind  lurfaee,  behind,  with  a  Urge  mass  of  fat,  the  iQcUnff  p^d  (,cot- 
pus  adipoaum  buecae),  which  separates  it  from  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  the  Masseter,  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  Temporal  muscle.  The  sucking  pad  is  much  more  developed,  relatively,  in 
children  than  in  adults.  It  assists  sucking  by  aiding  the  cheek  to  resist  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  Buccinator  muscle  is  in  relation,  anteriorly,  with  the  Zygomatici,  Risorius,  Levator  anguli 


Fio.  296.— Temporal  and  deep  muKles  nbout  the  moulb,     (Teatut.) 

oris.  Depressor  ani^li  oris,  and  the  parotid  duct,  which  pierces  it  opposite  the  second  molar 
tooth  of  the  maxilla;  the  facial  artery  and  vein  cross  it  from  below  upward;  it  is  also  crossed 
by  the  branches  of  the  facial  and  buccal  nerves.  By  its  deep  surfacr  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
buccal  glands  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

The  ptsrygomandibnlar  Ug&ment  (raphe  fterygomandibularia)  is  a  tendinous 
thickening  of  the  buccopharyngeal  fascia,  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  apex 
of  the  internal  pten'goid  plate,  and  by  the  other  to  the  posterior  extremity  of 
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the  internal  oblique  line  of  the  mandible.  Its  deep  surface  corresponds  to  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  Its  superficial  surface 
is  separated  from  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  by  a  quantity  of  adipose  tissue. 
Its  posterior  border  gives  attachment  to  the  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx; 
its  anterior  border,  to  the  fibres  of  the  Buccinator. 

The  buccopluuTngeal  fascia  (fascia  bvecopkaryngea)  is  a  thin  fascia  covering 
the  superficial  surface  of  the  Buccinator  muscle.  It  is  gradually  lost  in  front  of 
the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Posteriorly,  it  is  continued  over  the  superficial  surface 
of  the  Constrictor  muscles.  Its  thickened  cord-like  portion  is  the  stylomandibular 
ligament. 

The  Sisorius  (m.  risorius)  (Fig.  289)  consists  of  a  narrow  bundle  of  fibres 
which  arises  in  the  fascia  over  the  Masseter  muscle,  and,  passing  horizontally 
forward,  is  inserted  with  the  Depressor  anguli  oris  into  the  subcutaneous  and 
muscular  tissue  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  It  is  placed  superficial  to  the  Platysma, 
and  is  broadest  at  its  outer  extremity.  This  muscle  varies  much  in  its  size  and 
form. 

Nerves. — ^The  muscles  in  this  group  are  all  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions. — ^The  Orbicularis  oris  in  its  ordinary  action  produces  the  direct  closure  of  the  lips; 
bv  its  deep  fibres,  assisted  by  the  oblique  ones,  it  closely  applies  the  lips  to  the  alveolar  arch. 
The  superficial  part,  consisting  principally  of  the  decussating  fibres,  brings  the  lips  together 
and  also  protrudes  them  forward.  The  Buccinators  contract  and  compress  the  cheeks,  so 
that,  during  the  process  of  mastication,  the  food  is  kept  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  the 
teeth.  When  the  cheeks  have  been  previously  distended  with  air,  the  Buccinator  muscles  expel 
it  from  between  the  lips,  as  in  blowing  a  trumpet.  Hence  the  name  (buccina,  a  tnmipet).  The 
Risorius  retracts  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  produces  the  unpleasant  expression  which  is 
sometimes  seen  in  tetanus,  and  is  known  as  risiis  sardonicus,  the  sardonic  laugh. 

9.  The  Temporomandibular  Region. 

Masseter.  Temporal. 

The  masseteric  faseia  (fa^seia  parotideamasseterica)  covers  the  Masseter  muscle. 
It  is  firmly  connected  with  this  muscle  and  is  derived  from  the  deep  cervical 
fascia.  Above,  this  fascia  is  attached  to  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma,  and 
behind,  it  invests  the  parotid  gland,  constituting  the  parotid  fascia. 

The  Masseter  muscle  (m.  masseter)  (Fig.  289)  is  a  short,  thick  muscle, 
somewhat  quadrilateral  in  form,  consisting  of  two  portions,  the  superficial  and 
the  deep.  The  superficial  portion,  the  larger,  arises  by  a  thick,  tendinous  aponeu- 
rosis from  the  malar  process  of  the  maxilla,  and  from  the  anterior  two-thirds  of 
the  lower  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch;  its  fibres  pass  downward  and  backward, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  angle  and  lower  half  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  ramus  of 
the  mandible.  The  deep  portion  is  much  smaller  and  more  muscular  in  texture; 
it  arises  from  the  posterior  third  of  the  lower  border  and  the  whole  of  the  deep 
surface  of  the  zygomatic  arch ;  its  fibres  pass  downward  and  forward,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  upper  half  of  the  ramus  and  outer  surface  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
mandible.  The  deep  portion  of  the  muscle  is  partly  concealed,  in  front  by  the 
superficial  portion;  behind,  it  is  covered  by  the  parotid  gland.  The  fibres  of  the 
two  portions  are  continuous  at  their  insertion. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Zygomatici,  the  parotid  gland,  the  socia  paro- 
tidis,  the  parotid  duct,  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  transverse  facial  vessels,  which 
<?ro8s  it;  the  masseteric  fascia;  the  Risorius,  Platysma,  and  the  integument.  By  its  deep  surface 
it  is  in  relation  with  the  Temporal  muscle  at  its  insertion,  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  the  Buc- 
cinator and  the  long  buccal  nerve,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  mass  of  fat  (sucking  pad). 
The  masseteric  nerve  and  artery  enter  in  on  its  deep  surface.  Its  posterior  margin  is  overlapped 
by  the  parotid  gland.  Its  anterior  margin,  which  projects  over  the  Buccinator  muscle,  is  crossed 
lielow  by  the  facial  vein. 
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The  temporal  fascia  (Jaacia  temporaiis)  covers  the  Temporal  muscle.  It  is  a 
strong,  fibrous  investment,  covered,  on  its  superficial  surface,  by  the  Attrahens 
and  Attollens  aurem  muscles,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipitofrontalis,  and  by 
part  of  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  The  temporal  vessels  and  the  auriculo- 
temporal nerve  cross  it  from  below  upward.  Above,  it  is  a  single  layer,  attached 
to  the  entire  extent  of  the  upper  temporal  ridge;  but  below,  where  it  is  attached 
to  the  zygoma,  it  consists  of  two  layers,  one  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer,  and 
the  other  into  the  inner,  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  A  small  quantity  of  fat, 
the  orbital  branch  of  the  temporal  artery,  and  a  filament  from  the  orbital,  or 
temporomalar,  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  are  contained  between  these 
two  layers.  It  affords  attachment  by  its  deep  surface  to  the  superficial  fibres  of 
the  Temporal  muscle. 

Dissectioii. — In  order  to  expose  the  Temporal  muscle,  remove  the  temporal  fascia,  which 
may  be  effected  by  separating  it  at  its  attachment  along  the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma  and 
dissecting  it  upward  from  the  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  zvgomalic  arch  should  Ihen  be  divided 
in  front  at  its  junction  with  the  malar  bone,  and  behiniJ  near  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
and  drawn  downward  with  the  Masseter,  which  should  be  detached  from  its  insertion  into 
the  ramus  and  angle  of  the  mandible.   The  whole  extent  of  the  Temporal  muscle  is  then  exposed 


Fio.  29B. — The  Temporal  miude,  the  lygoma  aod  MuBseter  having  be^n  removed. 

The  Temporal  miucle  (m.  UmporalU)  (Figs.  296  and  296)  is  a  broad,  radiating- 
muscle  situated  at  the  side  of  the  head  and  occupying  the  entire  extent  of  the  tem- 
poral fossa.  It  arises  from  the  whole  of  the  temporal  fossa  except  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  formed  by  the  malar  bone.  Its  attachment  extends  from  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  in  front  to  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal 
behind,  and  from  the  curved  line  on  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  above  to  the 
pterygoid  ridge  on  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  below.  It  is  also  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  temporal  fascia.  Its  fibres  converge  as  they  descend, 
and  terminate  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces, 
apex,  and  anterior  border  of  the  coronoid  process  and  the  anterior  border  of  the 
ramus  of  the  mandible,  nearly  as  far  forward  as  the  last  molar  tooth. 

RalatiOOB. — By  lis  superficial  surface,  with  the  integument,  the  Attrahens  and  .\ttollens  aurem 
muscles,  the  temporal  vesseb  and  nerves,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipitofrontalis,  the  temporal 
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tisAa,,  the  zygpma,  and  Masseter;  by  its  deep  turfaix,  with  the  temporal  fossa,  the  Externa) 
pterygoid  ana  part  of  the  Buccinator  muscles,  the  internal  maxillary  artery  and  ils  deep  tem- 
poral branches,  and  the  deep  temporal  nerves.  Behind  the  tendon  are  the  masseteric  vessels 
and  nerve,  and  in  front  of  it  the  buccal  vessels  and  nerve.  Its  anterior  border  is  separated  from 
the  malar  bone  by  a  mass  of  fat. 

Harras.— Both  the  Masseter  and  Temporal  muscles  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the  Joferior 
mmxillary  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 

10.  The  PteryKonuuidibtllar  Region  (Figs.  297,  29S). 

External  pterygoid.  Internal  pterygoid. 

DilMCtion, — The  T«nporal  muscle  having  been  examined,  saw  through  the  base  of  the 
cotonoid  process  and  draw  it  upward,  together  with  the  Temporal  muscle,  which  should  be 
detached  from  the  surface  o(  the  temporal  fossa.  Divide  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  just  below 
the  condyle,  and  also,  by  a  transverse  incision  extending  across  the  middle,  just  above  the  dental 
foramen;  remove  the  fragment,  and  the  Pterygoid  muscles  will  be  exposed. 


Fkj.  297.-1116  P««ry»oid  mii«l«,  the  lygoinatic  arch,  uiil  a  portion  of  the  nuuug  of  the  mandible 

The  External  pterygoid  muscle  (m.  pterygoideiu  exUrnus)  is  a  short,  thick 
muscle,  somewhat  conical  in  form,  which  extends  almost  horizontally  between  the 
zygomatic  fossa  and  the  condyle  of  the  mandible.  It  arises  by  two  heads,  sepa- 
rated by  a  slight  interval ;  the  upper  bead  arises  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the  greater 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  from  the  pterygoid  ridge  which  separates  the  zygomatic 
from  the  temporal  fossa;  the  lowor  h«ad  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  external 
pterT,'goid  plate.  Its  fibres  pass  horizontally  backward  and  outward,  to  be  inserted 
inio  a  depression  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  mandible  and  into  the 
front  of  the  articular  disk  of  the  temporomandibular  articulation. 

Eolations.— By  its  wuperjidal  «ur/a<r,with  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  the  internal  maxillary 
artery,  which  crosses  it,'  the  tendon  of  the  Temporal  muscle,  and  the  Masseter;  by  its  Ayp 
juf/ore  it  rests  against  the  upper  part  of  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle,  the  internal  lateral  lipi- 
ment,  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  inferior  maxillary  nerve;  by  its  upper  border  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  temporal  and  ma-sseterio  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillarv  nerve;  by  its  lower 
border  it  is  in  relation  with  the  inferior  dental  and  lingual  nerves.  Through  the  inten-a! 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  mus<'!e,  the  buccal  nerve  emerges  and  the  internal  maxillary 
arten-  passes,  when  the  trunk  of  this  vtsae!  lies  on  the  muscle  (Fig.  293). 

I  ThB  is  the  UBUil  relation,  but  in  many  coses  the  nrtery  will  be  found  btlow  the  muscle. 
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The  lotemal  pterygoid  muscle  (m.  plerygoideui  intermts)  is  a  thick,  quadri- 
lateral muscle,  and  resembles  the  Masseter  in  form.  It  arises  from  the  pterygoid 
fossa,  being  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate  and  to 
the  grooved  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone,  and  by  a  second  slip 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  tuberosities  of  the  palate  and  maxilla:  its  fibres  pass 
downward,  outward,  and  backward,  to  be  inserted,  by  a  strong,  tendinous  lamina, 
into  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus  and  angle  of  the 
mandible  as  high  as  the  dental  foramen. 


Flo.  298.— The  Pleiygoid  muKlea.  viewxl  from  behind,  the  b&ck  portion  of  tbe  skull  hiviag  been  lemoved. 
(TMtut.) 

Relations. — ^y  its  superficial  rurface,  with  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated,  at  its  upper  pnrt,  by  the  External  pterj'goid  muscle,  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  the 
internal  maxillary  artery,  the  dental  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  lineual  nerve,  and  a  process 
of  the  parotid  pland.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Tensor  palati,  being  separated  from  the 
Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  by  a  cellular  interval. 

Herres.^These  muscles  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary  divl^n  of  the 
trigeminal  nen'e. 

Actions. — The  Temporal,  Masseter,  and  Internal  pteryf^id  raise  the  mandible  against  the 
maxillEe  with  great  force.  The  External  pterygoids  as.sisl  in  opening  the  roouth,  but  their  main 
action  is  to  draw  forward  the  condyles  and  articular  disks  so  that  the  mandible  is  protruded  and  the 
inferior  incisors  are  projected  in  front  of  the  upper;  in  this  action  they  are  assisted  by  the  Internal 
pterygoids.  The  mandible  is  refracUd  by  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  Tem[)oral.  If  the  Internal 
and  External  pterygoids  of  one  side  ad,  the  corresponding  side  of  the  mandible  is  dravTi  for- 
ward, while  the  opposite  condyle  remains  comparatively  fixed,  and  lateral  vumemeni,  such«3 
occurs  during  the  trituration  of  the  food,  takes  place. 

SnrfaCB  Form. — The  outline  of  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  face  cannot  be  traced  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  except  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  masticatory  muscles.    Those  of  the  head 
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are  thin,  so  that  the  outline  of  the  bone  is  perceptible  beneath  them.    Those  in  the  face  are 
small,  covered  by  soft  skin,  and  often  by  a  considerable  layer  of  fat,  so  that  their  outline  is  con- 
cealed, but  they  serve  to  round  off  and  smooth  prominent  borders  and  to  fill  up  what  would  be 
otherwise  unsightly  angular  depressions.    Thus,  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  rounds  off  the 
prominent  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  the  Pyramidalis  nasi  fills  in  the  sharp  depression  beneath 
the  glabella,  and  thus  softens  and  tones  down  the  abrupt  depression  which  is  seen  on  the  un- 
clothed bone,      In  like  manner,  the  labial  muscles,  converging  to  the  lips  and  assisted  by  the 
superimposed  fat,  fill  in  the  sunken  hollow  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face.    Although  the  muscles 
of  the  face  are  usually  described  as  arising  from  the  bones  and  inserted  into  the  nose,  lips,  and 
corners  of  the  mouth,  they  have  fibres  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  face  along  their  whole  extent, 
30  that  almost  every  point  of  the  skin  of  the  face  has  its  muscular  fibre  to  move  it ;  hence  it  is 
that  when  in  action  the  facial  muscles  produce  alterations  in  the  skin-surface,  giving  rise  to  the 
formadon  of  various  folds  or  wrinkles,  or  otherwise  altering  the  relative  position  of  the  parts, 
so  as  to  produce  the  varied  expressions  with  which  the  face  is  endowed;  hence  these  muscles 
are  termed  the  musdes  of  expression.^    The  only  two  muscles  in  this  region  which  greatly  influence 
surface  form  are  the  Masseter  and  the  Temporal.    The  Masseter  is  a  quadrilateral  muscle, 
which  imparts  fulness  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  cheek.    When  the  muscle  is  firmly  contracted,  as 
when  the  teeth  are  clenched,  its  outline  is  plainly  visible;  the  anterior  border  forms  a  prominent 
vertical  ridge,  behind  which  is  a  considerable  fulness,  especially  marked  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
muscle;  this  fulness  is  entirely  lost  when  the  mouth  is  opened  and  the  muscle  no  longer  in  a 
state  of  contraction.     The  Temporal  muscle  is  fan-shaped,  and  fills  the  temporal  fossa,  sub- 
stituting for  it  a  somewhat  convex  form,  the  anterior  part  of  which,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  hair  over  the  temple,  is  more  marked  than  the  posterior,  and  stands  out  in  strong  relief  when 
the  muscle  is  in  a  state  of  contraction. 

MUSCLES  AND  FASCLE  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  muscles  of  the  neck  may  be  arranged  into  groups  corresponding  with  the 
region  in  which  they  are  situated. 
These  groups  are  nine  in  number: 

1.  Superficial  Cervical  Region.  5.  Pharyngeal  Region. 

2.  Infrahyoid  Region.  6.  Palatal  Region. 

3.  Suprahyoid  Region.  7.  Anterior  Vertebral  Region. 

4.  Lingual  Region.  8.  Lateral  Vertebral  Region. 

9.  Muscles  of  the  Larynx. 

The  muscles  contained  in  each  of  these  groups  are  the  following: 
1.  Superficial  Region.  4.  Lingual  Region, 

Platysma. 


Sternomastoid. 


QQ 

(-4 


2.  Infrahyoid  Region.  « 

Sternohyoid. 


Geniohyoglossus. 
Hyoglossus. 
Chondroglossus. 
Styloglossus. 
Palatoglossus. 
'  Superior  lingual. 


?^rte'^-  I     Inferior  lingual. 


Thyrohyoid. 

Omohyoid.  c 


Transverse  lingual. 
Vertical  lingual. 


3.  Subhyoid  Region.  5   3^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Pharynx. 

ox^^l"^-j  Inferior  constrictor. 

Sh^dd  ^^'^^^^  constrictor. 

1,^  .  /    .J  Superior  constrictor, 

^"•^^y^"'*-  Stylopharyngeus. 

Palatopharyngeus. 

Salpingopharyngeus. 

I  Consult  Darwin,  The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals,  and  several  articles  in  the  Journal  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vols,  xiii,  xiv,  and  xxxi. 
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6.  Muscles  of  the  Soft  Palate.  8.  Muscles  of  the  Lateral  Vertebral 

T        X  1  ,•  Region. 

Levator  palati.  ^ 

Tensor  palati.  Scalenus  anticus. 

Azygos  uvulae.  Scalenus  medius. 

Palatoglossus.  Scalenus  posticus. 

Palatopharyngeus. 

Salpingopharyngeus. 

7.  Muscles  of  the  Anterior  Vertebral  9.  Muscles  of  the  Larynx  {Intrinsic). 

Included  in  the  description  of   the 
Rectus  capitis  anticus  major.  larynx. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  minor. 
Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 
Longus  colli. 


1.  The  Superficial  Cervical 

Platysma.  Stemomastoid. 

Dissection. — A  block  having  been  placed  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  face  turned  to 
the  side  opposite  that  to  be  dissected,  so  as  to  place  the  parts  upon  the  stretch,  make  two  trans- 
verse incisions,  one  from  the  chin,  along  the  margin  of  the  mandible,  to  the  mastoid  process, 
and  the  other  along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle.  Connect  these  by  an  oblique  incision 
made  in  the  course  of  the  Stemomastoid  muscle,  from  the  mastoid  process  to  the  sternum;  the 
two  flaps  of  integument  having  been  removed  in  the  direction  shown  in  Fig.  287,  the  superficial 
fascia  will  be  exposed. 

The  superficial  cervical  fascia  is  a  thin,  aponeurotic  lamina  which  is  hardly 
demonstrable  as  a  separate  membrane.     It  invests  the  Platysma. 

The  Platysma  (pkUysma)  (Fig.  289)  is  a  broad,  thin  plane  of  muscle  fibres 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  It  arises  by  thin,  fibrous  bands  from  the  fascia 
covering  the  upper  part  of  the  Pectoral  and  Deltoid  muscles;  its  fibres  pass 
over  the  clavicle  and  proceed  obliquely  upward  and  inward  along  the  side  of  the 
neck.  The  anterior  fibres  interlace,  below  and  behind  the  symphysis  menti, 
with  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side;  the  posterior  fibres  pass  over 
the  mandible,  some  of  them  are  attached  to  the  bone  below  the  external  oblique 
line,  others  pass  on  to  be  inserted  into  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  and  many  of  these  fibres  blend  with  the  muscles  about  the 
angle  and  lower  part  of  the  mouth.  Sometimes  fibres  can  be  traced  to  the  Zygo- 
matic muscles  or  to  the  margin  of  the  Orbicularis  oris.  Beneath  the  Platysma 
the  external  jugular  vein  may  be  seen  descending  in  a  line  from  the  angle  of  the 
mandible  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface y  with  the  integument,  to  which  it  is  united  more  closely 
below  than  above;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Deltoid,  and  with  the 
clavicle.  In  the  neck^  with  the  external  and  anterior  jugular  veins,  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  the 
superficial  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus,  the  Stemomastoid,  Sternohyoid,  Omohyoid,  and 
Digastric  muscles.  Behind  the  Stemomastoid  muscle  the  Platysma  covers  in  the  posterior  tri- 
angle of  the  neck;  on  the  face  it  is  in  relation  with  the  parotid  gland,  the  facial  artery  and  vein, 
and  the  Masseter  and  Buccinator  muscles. 

Nerves. — ^The  lower  division  of  the  facial  nerve  supplies  this  muscle. 

Action. — ^The  Platysma  produces  a  slight  wrinkling  of  the  surface  of  the  skin  of  the  neck 
in  an  oblique  direction,  when  the  entire  muscle  is  brought  into  action.  Its  anterior  portion, 
the  thickest  part  of  the  muscle,  depresses  the  mandible;  it  also  serves  ^o  draw  down  the  lower 
lip  and  the  angle  of  the  mouth  on  each  side,  thus  being  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  expression 
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of  melancholy.  In  the  pressure  upon  the  bloodvessels  of  the  neck  induced  by  strong  inspira- 
tory effort,  this  muscle  draws  away  the  skin  and  fascia,  and  by  so  doing  greatly  diminishes 
die  pressure  on  the  veins.. 

The  deep  cervical  fascia  (fascia  colli)  (Fig.  299)  lies  under  cover  of  the  Platysma 
muscle  and  constitutes  a  complete  investment  for  the  neck.  It  also  forms  a 
sheath  for  the  carotid  vessels,  and,  in  addition,  is  prolonged  deeply  in  the  shape 
of  certain  processes  or  lamellse,  which  come  into  close  relation  with  the  structures 
situated  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  investing  portion  of  the  fascia  is  attached,  behind,  to  the  ligamentum  nuchae 
and  to  the  spine  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.  It  forms  a  thin  investment 
for  the  Trapezius  muscle,  at  the  anterior  border  of  which  it  is  continued  forward 
as  a  loose  areolar  layer,  which  covers  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck;  thence 
it  passes  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sternomastoid,  where  it  begins  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  fascial  membrane.  Along  the  hinder  edge  of  the  Sternomastoid 
the  membrane  divides  to  enclose  this  muscle,  at  the  anterior  edge  of  which  it  once 
more  forms  a  single  lamella,  which  roofs  in  the  anterior  triangle  of  the  neck, 
and,  reaching  forward  to  the  middle  line,  is  continuous  with  the  corresponding 
part  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck.  In  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  it  is 
attached  to  the  symphysis  menti  and  to  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Above,  the  fascia  is  attached  to  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occiput,  to  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal,  and  to  the  whole  length  of  the  body  of  the  man- 
dible. Opposite  the  angle  of  the  mandible  the  fascia  is  very  strong,  and  binds 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  Sternomastoid  firmly  to  that  bone.  Between  the  mandible 
and  the  mastoid  process  it  ensheaths  the  parotid  gland — the  layer  which  covers 
the  gland  extending  upward  (parotid  fascia)  to  be  fixed  to  the  zygomatic  arch. 
The  parotid  fascia  is  prolonged  forward  to  cover  the  Masseter  muscle,  the  masse- 
teric  fascia.  From  the  layer  which  passes  under  the  parotid  a  strong  band,  the 
s^lomandibular  ligament,  reaches  from  the  styloid  process  to  the  angle  of  the 
mandible.  Three  other  bands  may  be  defined — the  sphenomandibular,  the  pterygo- 
iDandibular,  and  the  pterygospmons  ligaments.  The  pterygospinous  ligament 
stretches  across  from  the  upper  half  of  the  posterior  free  border  of  the  external 
pterygoid  plate  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid.  It  occasionally  ossifies, 
producing  an  adventitious  pterygospinons  foramen,  which  transmits  the  branches 
of  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  to  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion. 

Belaic,  the  cervical  fascia  is  attached  to  the  acromion  process,  the  clavicle,  and 
to  the  manubrium  sterni.  Some  little  distance  above  the  last-named  point,  how- 
ever, it  splits  into  two  layers,  superficial  and  deep.  The  former  is  attached  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  manubrium,  the  latter  to  its  posterior  border  and  to 
the  interclavicular  ligament.  Between  these  two  layers  is  a  slit-like  interval, 
the  saprastemal  space  (spatium  suprasternale).  It  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
areolar  tissue,  sometimes  a  lymph  node,  the  lower  portions  of  the  anterior  jugular 
veins  and  their  transverse  connecting  branch,  and  also  the  sternal  heads  of  the 
Sternomastoid  muscles. 

The  fascia  which  covers  the  deep  aspect  of  the  Sternomastoid  gives  off  certain 
important  processes,  viz. ;  (1)  A  prdcess  to  envelop  the  tendon  of  the  Omohyoid, 
and  bind  it  down  to  the  sternum  and  first  costal  cartilage.  (2)  A  strong  sheath, 
the  carotid  sheath,  for  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck,  enclosed  within  which  are  the 
carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  the  vagus,  and  descendens  hypoglossi  nerves. 
(3)  The  prevertebral  fascia  (fascia  praeveriebralis),  which  extends  inward  behind 
the  carotid  vessels,  where  it  assists  in  forming  their  sheath,  and  passes  in  front 
of  the  prevertebral  muscles.  It  thus  forms  the  posterior  limit  of  a  fibrous  compart- 
ment which  contains  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  pharynx 
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and  ttsophagus.  The  prevertebral  fascia  is  fixed  above  to  the  base  of  the  skull, 
while  below  it  is  continued  into  the  thorax  in  front  of  the  Longus  colli  muscles. 
Parallel  to  the  carotid  vessels  and  along  their  inner  aspect  it  gives  off  a  thin 
lamina,  the  baecopbarTiigeal  fascia  {fascia  buccopharyngea),  which  closely  invests 
the  Constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  continued  forward  from  the  Superior 


Fio.  299— Section  of  th 

constrictor  on  to  the  Buccinator.  The  prevertebral  fascia  is  attached  to  the 
prevertebral  layer  by  loose  connective  tissue  only,  and  thus  an  easily  distended 
space,  the  retrophu7ngn»l  spaoo  {spatium  retropharyngea),  is  found  between  them. 
This  space  is  limited  above  by  the  base  of  the  skull,  while  below  it  extends  behind 
the  (Esophagus  into  the  thorax,  where  it  is  continued  into  the  posterior  medi- 
astinum. This  fascia  is  now  prolonged  downward  and  outward  behind  the  caro- 
tid vessels  and  in  front  of  the  Scaleni  muscles,  and  forms  a  sheath  for  the  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves  and  for  the  subclavian  vessels  in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck, 
and,  continuing  under  the  clavicle  as  the  axillary  sheath,  is  attached  to  the  deep 
surface  of  the'  costocoracoid   membrane.     Immediately  above   the  clavicle  an 
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areolar  space  exists  between  the  investing  layer  and  the  sheath  of  the  subclavian 
vessels,  and  in  it  are  found  the  lower  part  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  the  descend- 
ing clavicular  nerves,  the  suprascapular  and  transversalis  colli  vessels,  and  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  Omohyoid  muscle.  This  space  extends  downward  behind 
the  clavicle,  and  is  limited  below  by  the  fusion  of  the  costocoracoid  membrane 
with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  axillary  sheath.  (4)  The  pretracheal  fascia,  which 
extends  inward  in  front  of  the  carotid  vessels,  and  assists  in  forming  the  carotid 
sheath.  It  is  further  continued  behind  the  Depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
and,  after  enveloping  the  thyroid  body,  is  prolonged  in  front  of  the  trachea  to 
meet  the  corresponding  layer  of  the  opposite  side.  Above,  it  is  fixed  to  the  hyoid 
bone,  while  below  it  is  carried  downward  in  front  of  the  trachea  and  large  vessels 
at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  ultimately  blends  with  the  fibrous  pericardium.  This 
layer  is  fused  on  either  side  with  the  prevertebral  layer,  with  which  it  completes 
the  compartment  containing  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  thyroid  gland,  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  cervical  fascia  is  of  considerable  importance  from  a  surgical  point 
of  view.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description,  it  may  be  divided  into  three  layers 
(1)  A  superficial  layer;  (2)  a  layer  passing  in  front  of  the  trachea,  and  forming  with  the  super- 
ficial layer  a  sheath  for  the  Depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone;  (3)  a  prevertebral  layer  puling  in 
front  of  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  and  forming  with  the  second  layer  a  space  in  which 
are  contained  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  etc.  The  superficial  layer  forms  a  complete  investment 
for  the  neck.  It  is  attached  benind  to  the  ligamentum  nuchae  and  the  spine  of  the  seventh  cer- 
vical vertebra;  above,  it  is  attached  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  to  the  superior  cu^^'ed 
line  of  the  occiput,  to  the  mastoid  process,  to  the  zygoma  and  the  mandible;  below,  it  is  attached 
to  the  manubrium  sterni,  the  clavicle,  the  acromion  process,  and  the  spine  of  the  scapula;  in 
front  it  blends  with  the  fascia  of  the  opposite  side.  This  layer  opposes  the  extension  of  abscesses 
or  new  growths  toward  the  surface,  and  pus  forming  beneatn  it  has  a  tendency  to  extend  laterally. 
If  pus  b  in  the  posterior  triangle,  it  might  extend  backward  under  the  Trapezius,  forward  under 
the  Sternomastoid,  or  downward  under  the  clavicle  for  some  distance,  until  stopped  by  the 
junction  of  the  cervical  fascia  to  the  costocoracoid  membrane.  If  the  pus  is  contained  in  the 
anterior  triangle,  it  might  find  its  way  into  the  anterior  mediastinum,  being  situated  in  front 
of  the  layer  of  fascia  which  passes  down  into  the  thorax  to  become  continuous  with  the  peri- 
cardium; but  owing  to  the  lesser  density  and  thickness  of  the  fascia  in  this  situation  it  more 
frequently  finds  its  way  through  it  and  points  above  the  sternum.  The  second  layer  of  fascia 
b  connected  above  with  the  hyoid  bone.  It  passes  down  beneath  the  Depressors  and  in  front 
of  the  thyroid  body  and  trachea  to  become  continuous  with  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium. 
Laterally  it  invests  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  and  is  connected  with  the  superficial  layer  beneath 
the  Sternomastoid.  Pus  forming  beneath  this  layer  would  in  all  probability  find  its  way  into 
the  posterior  mediastinum.  The  third  layer  (the  prevertebral  fascia)  is  connected  above  to  the 
base  of  the  skull.  Pus  forming  beneath  this  layer,  in  cases,  for  instance,  of  caries  of  the  bodies 
of  the  cervical  vertebne,  might  extend  toward  the  posterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck  and 
point  in  this  situation,  or  might  perforate  this  layer  of  fascia  and  the  pharyngeal  fascia  and 
point  into  the  pharynx  (retrapharynaeal  abscess). 

In  cases  of  cut  throat  the  cervical  fascia  is  of  considerable  importance.  When  the  wound 
involves  only  the  superficial  layer  the  injury  is  usually  trivial,  the  only  special  danger  being 
injury  to  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  the  only  special  complication  being  diffuse  cellulitis. 
But  where  the  second  of  the  two  layers  has  been  opened  up,  and  where  important  structures  may 
have  been  injured,  serious  results  may  ensue. 

The  Sternomastoid  (w.  sternocUidomastoideiLs)  (Fig.  300)  is  a  large,  thick 
muscle,  which  passes  obliquely  across  the  side  of  the  neck,  being  enclosed  between 
two  layers  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  It  is  thick  and  narrow  at  its  central 
part,  but  is  broader  and  thinner  at  each  extremity.  It  arises,  by  two  heads,  from 
the  sternum  and  clavicle.  The  sternal  portion  is  a  rounded  fasciculus,  tendinous 
in  front,  fleshy  behind,  which  arises  from  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  first 
piece  of  the  sternum,  and  is  directed  upward,  outward,  and  backward.  The 
clavicolar  portion  arises  from  the  inner  third  of  the  superior  border  and  anterior 
surface  of  the  clavicle,  being  composed  of  fleshy  and  aponeurotic  fibres;  it  is 
directed  almost  vertically  upward.     These  two  portions  are  separated  from  each 
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other,  at  their  origin,  by  a  triangular  cellular  interval,  but  become  gradually 
blended,  below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  into  a  thick,  rounded  muscle,  which  is 
inserted,  by  a  strong  tendon,  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  from  its  apex  to  its  superior  border,  and  by  a  thin  aponeurosis 
into  the  outer  half  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  Stemo- 
mastotd  varies  much  in  its  extent  of  attachment  to  the  clavicle;  in  one  case  the 
clavicular  may  be  as  narrow  as  the  sternal  portion;  in  another,  the  former,  may  be 
as  much  as  three  inches  in  breadth,  \\hen  the  clavicular  origin  is  broad,  it  is 
occasionally  subdivided  iiito  numerous  slips  separated  by  narrow  intervals. 
More  rarely,  the  corresponding  margins  of  the  Stemonmstoid  and  Trapezius 
have  been  found  in  contact. 


Fio.  300. — HiucUb  ot  the  n«ok  uid  baundariu  of  tbe  trinnslM. 

Tliaaglsi  of  tb4  NMk. — The  Sternomastoid  muscle  divides  the  quadrilaterBl  area  of  the  side 
of  the  neck  into  two  triaoglea,  an  ant«riar  and  a  posterior.  The  boundaries  of  the  Ulterior 
tliailS'la  are,  in  frtmi,  the  median  line  ot  the  neck;  above,  the  bwer  border  of  the  body  of  the 
mandible,  and  an  imajtinary  line  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  the  mastoid  process; 
behind,  ihe  ant«-ior  border  of  the  Sternomastoid  muscle.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  at  the 
upper  border  of  the  sternum.  The  boundaries  of  Ihe  poatarior  tnmngla  are,  in  /roni,  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  Sternomastoid;  below,  the  middle  third  ot  the  clavicle;  behind,  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  Trapezius.'  The  apex  corresponds  with  the  meeting  of  the  Sternomastoid  and 
Trapezius  on  the  occipital  bone. 


RelattoOB. — By  its  tuperficial  surface,  with  the  Integument  and  Platysma,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  external  jugular  vein,  some  of  the  su|)erficial  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus, 
and  the  superficial  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  By  its  deep  lurfare  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
Sternoclavicular  articulation;  a  process  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia;  the  Sternohvoid,  Sterno- 
thyroid, Omohyoid,  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric,  Levator  anguU  scapulae,  Splenitis  and 
Scaleni  muscles;  comiuon  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  commencement  of  the  internal 
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and  external  carotid  arteries,  the  occipital,  subclavian,  transversalis  colli,  and  suprascapular 
arteries  and  veins;  the  phrenic,  vagus,  hypoglossal,  descendens  and  communicans  hypoglossi 
nerves;  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  which  pierces  its  upper  third;  the  cervical  plexus,  parts 
of  the  thyroicf  and  parotid  glands,  and  deep  lymph  nodes. 

Nenres.—- Hie  Stemomastoid  is  supplied  by  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  and  deep  branches 
of  the  cervical  plexus. 

Actions. — -Wnen  only  one  Stemomastoid  muscle  acts,  it  draws  the  head  toward  the  shoulder 
of  the  same  side,  assisted  by  the  Splenius  and  the  Obliquus  capitis  inferior  of  the  opposite  side. 
At  the  same  time  it  rotates  the  head  so  as  to  carry  the  face  toward  the  opposite  side.  When 
the  two  muscles  act  together  they  flex  the  head  upon  the  neck.  If  the  head  is  fixed,  the  two 
muscles  assist  irt  elevatingthe  thorax  in  forced  inspiration. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  applied  anatomy  of  the  Stemomastoid  muscle  is  of  importance 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  aeformity  known  as  wry-neck  (torticollis).  Wry-neck  may  be 
either  acquired,  congenital,  or  spasmodic.  The  acquired  may  be  caused  by  acute  glandular 
enlargement,  cellulitis  of  the  neck,  myositis  of  the  Stemomastoid,  or  cervical  caries.  The  coiv- 
genital  variety  is  due  to  injury  of  the  Stemomastoid  during  birth,  which  probably  causes  a 
subsequent  chronic  fibrous  myositis  (Mikulicz).  This  is  best  remedied  by  making  an  open 
horizontal  incision  over  the  origin  of  the  muscle  and  exposing  it.  A  director  is  then  passed 
underneath  and  the  muscle  clearly  divided,  making  sure  that  any  tense  bands  of  fascia  are  thor- 
oughly divided.  Spasmodic  torticollis  is  a  condition  of  adult  Ufe.  It  is  marked  by  clonic  or 
tonic  spasm,  first  of  the  Stemomastoid,  then  of  many  of  the  other  neck  muscles.  It  is  thought 
to  be  a  disease  of  the  central  nerve  system. 


2.  The  Inirahyoid  Region  (Figs.  300,  301). 

Depressors  of  the  Hyoid  Bone  and  Larynx. 

Sternohyoid.  Thyrohyoid. 

Sternothyroid.  Omohyoid. 

Dissectioil. — ^The  muscles  in  this  region  may  be  exposed  by  removing  the  deep  fascia  from  the 
front  of  the  neck.  In  order  to  see  the  entire  extent  of  the  Omohyoid  it  is  necessary  to  divide 
the  Stemomastoid  at  its  centre,  and  turn  its  ends  aside,  and  to  detach  the  Trapezius  from  the 
davide  and  scapula.   This,  however,  should  not  be  done  until  the  Trapezius  has  been  dissected. 

The  Sternohyoid  (m.  steriwhyoideus)  is  a  thin,  narrow,  ribbon-like  muscle, 
which  arises  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  the  posterior  sternoclavicular 
ligament,  and  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum; 
passing  upward  and  inward,  it  is  inserted,  by  short,  tendinous  fibres,  into  the  lower 
border  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  This  muscle  is  separated,  below,  from 
its  fellow  by  a  considerable  interval;  but  the  two  muscles  come  into  contact  with 
each  other  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  and  from  this  upward  lie  side  by  side. 
It  sometimes  presents,  immediately  above  its  origin,  a  transverse  tendinous 
intersection,  like  those  in  the  Rectus  abdominis.  As  a  rule,  two  bursse  (bursae 
sternohyoidii)  lie  between  the  cricothyroid  membrane  and  the  Sternohyoid 
muscle. 

Relationfl. — By  its  superficial  surface^  behw,  with  the  sternum,  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle, 
and  the  Stemomastoid;  and  above,  with  the  Platysma  and  deep  cervical  fascia;  by  its  deep  sur- 
face, with  the  Sternothyroid,  Cricothyroid,  and  Thyrohyoid  muscles,  the  thyroid  gland,  the 
superior  thyroid  vessels,  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  cricothyroid  and  thyrohyoid  membranes. 

The  SteniOth]rroid  (m.  stemothyreoideus)  is  situated  beneath  the  preceding 
muscle,  but  is  shorter  and  wider  than  it.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  first  piece  of  the  sternum,  below  the  origin  of  the  Sternohyoid,  and  from  the 
edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  occasionally  of  the  second  rib  also,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  oblique  line  on  the  side  of  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  This 
muscle  is  in  close  contact  with  its  fellow  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  is  occa- 
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sionally  traversed  by  a  transverse  or  oblique  tendinous  intersection,  like  those  in 
the  Rectus  abdominis. 

R«l»tion8.— By  its  auptrficial  mtface,  with  the  Sternohyoid,  Omohyoid,  and  Sternomastoid; 
bv  its  lUep  Burface,  from  below  upward,  with  the  trachea,  innominate  veins,  <^mmon  carotid 
(and  on  the  right  side  the  innominate  artery),  the  thyroid  ({land  and  its  vessels,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx.  The  inferior  thyroid  vein  lies  along  its  inner  border,  a  relation 
which  it  is  important  to  remember  in  the  operation  of  tracheotomy.  On  the  left  side  the  de<rp 
surface  of  the  muscle  is  in  relation  to  the  cesophagus. 

The  Thyrohyoid  (m.  ikyreohyoideus)  is  a  small,  quadrilateral  muscle  appear- 
ing like  a  continuation  of  the  Sternothyroid.  It  arises  from  the  oblique  line  on 
the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  passes  vertically  upward  to  be  inserted  into 
the  lower  border  of  the  body  and  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone, 

Rel&dons. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Sternohyoid  and  Omohyoid  muscles;  bv  iis 
dtfp  surface,  with  the  thyroid  cartiU^,  the  thyrohyoid  membrane,  and  the  superior  larj'ngeal 
vessels  and  nerv& 


Fio.  301.— Mum 


The  Omohyoid  (m.  omohyoideus)  passes  across  the  side  of  the  neck,  from  the 
scapula  to  the  hyoid  bone.  It  consists  of  two  fleshy  bellies,  united  by  a  central 
tendon.  It  arises  from  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  and  ocpasionally  from  the 
transverse  ligament  which  crosses  the  suprascapular  notch,  its  extent  of  attach- 
ment to  the  scapula  varj'ing  from  one-sixth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch.  From  this 
origin  the  postorlor  belly  (renter  inferior)  forms  a  flat,  narrow  fasciculus,  which 
inclines  forwaid  and  slightly  upward  across  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  behind 
the  Sternomastoid  muscle,  where  it  becomes  tendinous;  it  then  changes  its  direc- 
tion, forming  an  obtuse  angle,  and  terminates  in  the  vitfWioibtUj  (venier  superior), 
which  passes  almost  vertically  upward,  close  to  the  outer  border  of  the  Sternohyoid, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  just  external  to 
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the  insertion  of  the  Sternohyoid.  The  central  tendon  of  this  muscle,  which  varies 
much  in  length  and  form,  is  held  in  position  by  a  process  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia,  which  includes  it  in  a  sheath.  This  process  is  prolonged  down,  to  be 
attached  to  the  clavicle  and  first  rib.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the  angular  form  of 
the  muscle  is  maintained. 

The  posterior  belly  of  the  Omohyoid  divides  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck  into  an  upper 
or  occipital,  and  a  lower  or  sabelavian  triangle,  while  its  anterior  belly  divides  the  anterior 
triangle  of  the  neck  into  an  upper  or  carotid,  and  a  lower  or  miiBcular  triaogle. 

Bdationfl. — By  its  superficial  sufface,  with  the  Trapezius,  the  Stemomastoid,  deep  cervical 
fascia,  Plat\'sma,  and  integument;  by  its  deep  surface ^  w^ith  the  Scaleni  muscles,  phrenic  nerve, 
lower  eenical  nerves  which  go  to  form  the  brachial  plexus,  the  suprascapular  vessels  and  nerve, 
sheath  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein,  the  Sternothyroid  and  Thyro- 
hyoid muscles. 

*  Nerves. — The  Depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  ansa  cer- 
viealis  fonned  by  the  first  three  cervical  nerves.  The  oranch  to  the  Thyrohyoid  accompanies 
the  hypogbssal  nerve  in  a  common  sheath,  but  leaves  the  hypoglossal  trunk  as  it  approaches 
the  hyoid  bone. 

Actions. — ^These  muscles  depress  the  larynx  and  hyoid  bone,  after  they  have  been  drawn 

up  with  the  pharynx  in  the  act  of  deglutition.    The  Omohyoid  muscles  not  only  depress  the 

hvoid  bone,  but  carry  it  backward  and  to  one  side.    This  bone  is  concerned  especiallv  in  pro- 

loDged  inspiratory  efforts;  for  by  rendering  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical^  fascia  tense  it  lessens 

the  inward  suction  of  the  soft  parts,  which  would  otherwise  compress  the  great  vessels  and  the 

apices  of  the  lungs.    Thb  action  is  synergistic  with  that  of  the  Platysma.    The  Thyrohyoid 

may  act  as  an  elevator  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  when  the  hyoid  bone  ascends,  drawing  upward 

the  thyroid  cartilage,  behind  this  bone.    The  Sternothyroid  acts  as  a  depressor  of  the  tnyroid 

cartilage. 

3.  The  Siq>rah70id  Region  (Figs.  300,  301). 
Elevators  op  the  Hyoid  Bone — Depressors  of  the  Mandible. 

Digastric.  Mylohyoid. 

Stylohyoid.  Greniohyoid. 

Dissection. — To  dissect  these  muscles  a  block  should  be  placed  beneath  the  back  of  the 
n€ck,  and  the  head  drawn  backward  and  retained  in  that  position.  On  the  removal  of  the 
deep  fascia  the  muscles  are  at  once  exposed. 

The  Digastric  (m.  digastricus)  consists  of  two  fleshy  bellies  united  by  an  inter- 
mediate, rounded  tendon.  It  is  a  small  muscle,  situated  below  the  side  of  the 
body  of  the  mandible,  and  extending,  in  a  curved  form,  from  the  side  of  the 
head  to  the  symphysis  of  the  mandible.  The  posterior  belly  {venter  posterior), 
longer  than  the  anterior,  arises  from  the  digastric  groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  passes  downward,  forward,  and  inward. 
The  anterior  belly  (venter  anterior)  arises  from  a  depression  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  lower  border  of  the  mandible,  close  to  the  symphysis,  and  passes  downward 
and  backward.  The  two  bellies  terminate  in  the  central  tendon  which  per- 
forates the  Stylohyoid,  and  is  held  in  connection  with  the  side  of  the  body  and 
the  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone  by  a  fibrous  loop,  lined  with  a  synovial  mem- 
brane. A  broad  aponeurotic  layer  is  given  off  from  the  tendon  of  the  Digastric 
on  each  side,  which  is  attached  to  the  body  and  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone; 
this  is  termed  the  suprahyoid  aponeurosis.  It  forms  a  strong  layer  of  fascia  between 
the  anterior  portions  of  the  two  muscles,  and  a  firm  investment  for  the  other  muscles 
of  the  suprahyoid  region  which  lie  deeper. 

The  Digastric  muscle  divides  the  anterior  superior  triangle  of  the  neck  intc»  two  smaller 
triangles;  the  submaxillary  triangle,  bounded,  above,  by  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the 
mandible,  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  angle  to  the  mastoid  process;   below,  by  the  posterior 
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belly  of  the  DiKastric  nnd  the  Stylohyoid  muscles;  in  front,  by  the  middle  line  of  the  tteck  &nd 
the  anterioi  beUy  of  the  Digastric ;  the  carotid  trUiiffla  bounded  above  by  the  posterior  bellj'  of 
the  Digastric,  behind  by  the  Sternomastoid,  below  \>y  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Omohyoid;  the 
anprahyoid  or  anbllMIitKl  trUtngla,  bounded  ezlernally  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric, 
inlemaUy  by  the  mesa!  line  of  the  neck  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  symphysis  menti,  and 
infenoriy  by  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

RelftDons.— By  its  auperfidal  surface,  with  the  mastoid  process,  the  Flatysma,  SteiTiomAstoid, 
part  of  the  Spleniua,  Irachelomasloid,  and  Stylohyoid  muscles,  and  the  parotid  gland.  By 
Its  deev  surface,  the  anterior  belly  lies  on  the  Mylohyoid;  the  posterior  belly  on  the  Stylogloasus, 
Stylopnaryngeus,  and  Hyoglossus  muscles,  the  external  caroud  artery  and  its  occijiital,  lingual, 
facial,  and  ascending  pha^ngeal  branches,  the  internal  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein, 
and  hypoglossal  nerve. 

The  Stylobyoid  (m.  xtylohyoideua)  is  a  small,  slender  muscle,  lying  in  front  of 
and  above  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric.  It  arises  from  the  back  and  outer 
surface  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  near  the  base;  and,  passing 
downward  and  forward,  is  inaerUd  into  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  just  at  its 
junction  with  the  greater  comu,  and  immediately  above  the  Omohyoid.  This 
muscle  is  perforated,  near  its  insertion,  by  the  tendon  of  the  Digastric. 


Fia.  302 —Mylohyoid  muncls.    (Poirier  «nd  Chsrpy.) 

ReUtioiU. — By  its  superfcial  surface,  above,  with  the  parotid  gland  and  deep  cervical  fascia; 
below,  this  muscle  is  superficial,  bemg  situated  immediately  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 
By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric,  the  external  carotid  artery,  with 
its  lingual  and  facial  branches,  the  Hyoglossus  muscle,  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

Th«  StflohToid  Ligament  (Jtgamenium  stylohyoideus). — In  connection  with  the 
Stylohyoid  muscle  may  be  described  a  ligamentous  band,  the  atylohyoid  liguntnt. 
It  is  a  fibrous  cord,  often  containing  a  little  cartilage  in  its  centre,  which  continues 
the  styloid  process  down  to  the  hyoid  bone,  being  attached  to  the  tip  of  the 
former  and  to  the  lesser  comu  of  the  latter.  It  is  often  more  or  less  ossified, 
and  in  many  animals  forms  a  distinct  bone,  the  epikyal. 

The  Mylohyoid  (m.  mylokyoideus)  (Fig.  302)  is  a  flat,  triangular  muscle, 
situated  immediately  beneath  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric,  and  forming, 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  a  muscular  floor  for  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
It  arises  from  the  whole  length  of  the  mylohyoid  ridge  of  the  mandible,  extending 
from  the  symphysis  in  front  to  the  last  molar  tooth  behind.  The  posterior  fibres 
pass  inward  and  slightly  downward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
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bone.  The  middle  and  anterior  fibres  are  inserted  into  a  median  fibrous  raph^, 
extending  from  the  symphysis  of  the  mandible  to  the  hyoid  bone,  where  they 
join  at  an  angle  with  the  fibres  of  the  opposite  muscle.  The  median  raph^,is 
sometimes  wanting;  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  two  sides  are  then  directly  continuous 
with  one  aoother. 

Relations. — By  its  ruperfinid  surface,  with  the  Platysma,  the  Anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric, 
the  suprahyoid  aponeuroais,  the  submaxilkry  gland,  submental  vessels,  and  mylohyoid  vessels 
and  nerve;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Geniohyoid,  part  of  the  Hyi^lossus  and  Styloglossus 
muscles,  the  hypoglossal  and  lingual  nerves,  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  the  sublingual  gland, 
the  deep  portion  of  the  submanllary  gland  and  duct;  the  sublingual  and  ranine  vessels,  and 
the  bu«:al  mucous  membrane. 


Fio.  303.— HuKln  of  the  tongue.    Left  Bide. 

IHltAetion.' — The  Mylohyoid  should  now  be  removeil,  in  order  to  expose  the  muscles  which 
lie  beneath  ;  this  is  effected  by  reflecting  it  from  its  attachments  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  mandible, 
tad  separating  it  by  a  verticai  incision  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  eiae. 

The  Geniohyoid  (m.  genwhyoideua)  (Fig.  303)  is  a  narrow,  slender  muscle, 
situated  immediately  beneath'  the  inner  border  of  the  Mylohyoid.  It  arises  from 
the  inferior  genial  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  the  symphysis  of  the  mandible,  and 
passes  downward  and  backward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  This  muscle  lies  in  close  contact  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  increases  slightly  in  breadth  as  it  descends. 

Belations.— It  is  covered  by  the  Mylohyoid  and  lies  along  the  lower  border  of  the  Genio- 
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Nerves. — The  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  is  supplied  by  the  mylohyoid  branch  of  the 
inferior  dental;  its  posterior  belly,  by  the  facial;  the  Stylohyoid  is  supplied  by  the  facial;  the 
Mylohyoid,  by  the  mylohyoid  branch  of  the  inferior  dental;  the  Geniohyoid,  by  a  branch  from 
the  ansa  cervicalis  which  accompanies  the  hypoglossal  in  a  common  sheath. 

Actions. — ^This  group  of  muscles  performs  two  very  important  actions.  They  raise  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  with  it  the  base  of  the  tongue,  during  the  act  of  deglutition;  or,  when  the  hyoid  bone 
is  fixed  by  its  Depressors  and  those  of  the  larynx,  they  depress  the  mandible.  During  the  first 
act  of  deglutition,  when  the  mass  is  being  driven  from  the  mouth  into  the  pharynx,  the  hyoid  bone» 
and  with  it  the  tongue,  is  carried  upward  and  forward  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric, 
the  Mylohyoid,  and  Geniohyoid  muscles.  In  the  second  act,  when  the  mass  is  passing  through 
the  pharynx,  the  direct  elevation  of  the  hyoid  bone  takes  place  by  the  combined  action  of  all 
the  muscles;  and  after  the  food  has  passed,  the  hyoid  bone  is  carried  upward  and  backward 
by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and  Stylohyoid  muscles,  which  assist  in  preventing  the 
return  of  the  bolus  into  the  mouth. 


4.  The  Lingaal  Region  (Figs.  303.  304). 

Geniohyoglossus.  Styloglossus. 

Hyoglossus.  Palatoglossus.^ 

Chondroglossus. 

Dissection. — After  completing  the  dissection  of  the  preceding  muscles,  saw  through  the 
mandible  just  external  to  the  symphysis.  Then  draw  the  tongue  forward,  and  attach  it,  by  a 
stitch,  to  the  nose;  when  its  muscles,  which  are  thus  put  on  a  stretch,  may  be  examined. 

The  Geniohyoglossus  (m.  genioglosstis)  has  received  its  name  from  its  triple 
attachment  to  the  mandible,  hyoid  bone,  and  tongue.  It  is  a  fiat,  triangular 
muscle,  placed  vertically  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  its  apex  corresponding 
with  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  mandible,  its  base  with  its  insertion  into  the 
tongue  and  hyoid  bone.  It  arises  by  a  short  tendon  from  the  superior  genial 
tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  the  symphysis  of  the  mandible,  immediately  above 
the  Geniohyoid;  from  this  point  the  muscle  spreads  out  in  a  fan-like  form,  a  few 
of  the  inferior  fibres  passing  downward,  to  be  attached  by  a  thin  aponeurosis 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  a  few  fibres  passing  between 
the  Hyoglossus  and  Chondroglossus  to  blend  with  the  Constrictor  muscles  of 
the  phary^nx;  the  middle  fibres  passing  backward,  and  the  superior  ones  upward 
and  forward,  to  enter  the  whole  length  of  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  from 
the  base  to  the  apex.  The  two  muscles  lie  on  either  side  of  the  median  plane; 
behind  they  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  and  are  separated  at  their  insertion 
into  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  by  a  tendinous  raph^,  which  extends  through 
the  middle  of  the  organ.  In  front  the  two  muscles  are  more  or  less  blended; 
distinct  fasciculi  are  to  be  seen  passing  off  from  one  muscle,  crossing  the  middle 
line,  and  intersecting  with  bundles  of  fibres  derived  from  the  muscle  on  the  other 
side. 

Relations. — By  its  deej)  surface  this  muscle  is  in  contact  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side; 
by  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Inferior  lingualis,  the  Hyoglossus,  the  lingual  artery  and 
hy}x>glos8al  nerve,  the  lingual  nerve,  and  sublingual  gland;  by  its  wpper  border,  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  (frenum  lingua^;  by  its  lower  border  with  the  Geniohyoid. 

The  Hyoglossus  (m.  hyoglossus)  is  a  thin,  flat,  quadrilateral  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  side  of  the  body  and  whole  length  of  the  greater  cornu  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  passes  almost  vertically  upward  to  enter  the  side  of  the  tongue, 
between  the  Styloglossus  and  Lingualis.     The  fibres  of  this  muscle  which  arise 

J  The  Palatoglossus,  or  constrictor  isthmi  faucium,  although  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  tonsue  which  sen'es 
to  draw  the  base  of  that  organ  upward  during  the  act  of  degiut*tion,  is  more  nearly  associated,  ooth  in  situation 
and  function,  with  the  soft  palate.     It  will  consequently  be  described  with  the  group  of  Palatal  muscles. 
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from  the  body   are  directed  upward  and  backward,  overlapping  those  arising 
from  the  greater  cornu,  which  are  directed  upward  and  forward. 

KelatioiU. — By  its  mpfrficial  aurfacr,  with  the  Digastric,  the  Stylohyoid,  Styloglossus,  and 
Mylohyoid  muscles,  the  submaxilkry  ganglion,  the  Ungual  and  hypoglossal  nerves,  the  sub- 
maxillary duct,  the  ranine  vein,  the  sublingual  gland,  and  the  deep  portion  of  the  submaxillar)- 


maxillary  duct,  the  ranine  vein,  the  sublingual  sland,  and  the  deep  portion  of  the  submaxillar)- 
'     ^     By  its  deep  su?face,  with  the  Stylonyoio  ligatnent,  the  Geniohyoglossus,  Lingualis,  and 
e  constrictor,  the  lingual  vessels,  and  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve. 


The  Ohondro^OSSns  (m.  chondroglossus)  is  a  distinct  muscular  slip,  though  it  is 
sometimes  described  as  a  part  of  the  Hyoglossus,  from  which,  however,  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  fibres  of  the  Geniohyoglossus,  which  pass  to  the  side  of  the  pharynx. 
It  is  about  three-quarters  to  an  inch  in  length;  it  arises  from  the  inner  side  and 
base  of  the  lesser  cornu  and  contiguous  portion  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  passes  directly  upward  to  blend  with  the  Intrinsic  muscle  fibres  of  the  tongue, 
between  the  Hyoglossus  and  Geniohyoglossus. 

The  Styloe^osattfl  (m.  8tyloglo33us),  the  shortest  and  smallest  of  the  three  styloid 
muscles,  arisea  from  the  anterior  and  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process,  near  the 
apex,  and  from  the  stylomandibular  ligament,  to  which  its  fibres,  in  most  cases, 
are  attached  by  a  thin  aponeurosis.  Passing 
downward  and  forward  between  the  internal 
and  external  carotid  arteries,  and  becoming 
nearly  horizontal  in  its  direction,  this  muscle 
divides  upon  the  side  of  the  tongue  into  two 
portions — one  longitudinal,  which  enters  the 


Fia.  305.— Coronal    s«tian    ot   loneue.    ShowinK    intriraic 
muAdlH.    a.  LiDffUAl  Hrtery,    b.  Inferior  linguslb.  tut  UiroU|rh.  c, 
Fibrenof  HyogEoMiB.   rf.Obliquf  fihrwof  StyloBlossua.  f.Inaer- 
tiono(TranBve»elmeua]is.    7.  Superior  linguan».    |7.  Papills  nt 
of  tongiw.  A.  Vertical  fiBreB  of  Geniohyilowus  intersMling  Trans- 

verse linguBtii.     t.  Septum,     (Allered  from  Krauae.) 

side  of  the  tongue  near  its  dorsal  surface  and  blends  with  the  fibres  of  the 
Lingualis  in  front  of  the  Hyoglossus;  the  other  oblique,  which  overlaps  the 
Hyoglossus  muscle  and  decussates  with  its  fibres. 

E«Uti0IU.-~By  ils  superficial  xurfare,  from  above  downward,  with  the  parotid  gland,  the 
Internal  pterygoid  muscle,  the  lingual  nerve,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth;  by  its 
inp  turfaee,  with  the  tonsil,  the  Superior  constrictor,  and  the  Hyoglossus  muscle. 

HeivSS. — The  muscles  of  thb  group  are  supplied  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 
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The  Muscle  Substance  of  the  Ton^e  (Figs.  304  and  305).— The  muscle  fibres  of  the  tongue 
run  in  various  directions.  These  fibres  are  divided  into  two  sets — Extrinsic  and  Intrinsic,  "fhe 
Extrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue  are  those  which  have  their  orkin  external  to,  and  only  their 
terminal  fibres  contained  within^  the  substance  of  the  organ.  Tney  are:  the  Styloglossus,  the 
Hyoglossus,  the  Palatoglossus,  the  Geniohyoglossus,  and  part  of  the  Superior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx  (Pharyngoglossus).  The  Intrinsic  miudes  are  those  which  are  contained  entirely 
within  the  tongue,  and  which  form  the  greater  part  of  its  muscular  structure. 

The  tongue  consists  of  symmetrical  halves  separated  from  each  other  in  the  middle  line  by 
a  fibrous  septum  {septum  linguae).  Each  half  is  composed  of  muscle  fibres  arranged  in  various 
directions,  containing  much  interposed  fat,  and  supplied  by  vessels  and  nerves.  Immediately 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  submucous  fibrous  layer,  into  which  the  muscle  fibres  whicn 
terminate  in  this  stratum  of  the  tongue  are  inserted.  Upon  removing  this,  with  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  first  stratum  of  muscle  fibres  is  exposed.  This  belongs  to  the  group  of  Intrinsic 
muscles,  and  has  been  named  the  Superior  hngualis  (m,  longitudinalis  superior).  It  consists 
of  a  thin  layer  of  oblique  and  longitudinal  fibres  which  arise  from  the  submucous  fibrous  layer, 
close  to  the  epiglottis,  and  from  the  fibrous  septum,  and  which  pass  forward  and  outward  to  the 
edges  of  the  tongue.  Between  its  fibres  pass  some  vertical  fibres  derived  from  the  Geniohyo- 
glossus and  from  the  vertical  Intrinsic  muscle,  which  will  be  described  later  on. 

Beneath  this  layer  is  the  second  stratum  of  muscle  fibres,  derived  principally  from  the 
Extrinsic  muscles.  In  front  this  stratum  is  formed  by  the  fibres  derived  from  the  Stylojglossus, 
which  run  along  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  which  in  turn  send  out  two  sets  of  fibres.  'Die  first 
of  these  two  latter  sets  of  fibres  extends  over  the  dorsum  and  runs  obliquely  forward  and  inward 
to  the  middle  line.  The  second  set  of  fibres  goes  on  to  the  under  surface  of  the  sides  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tongue,  and  runs  between  the  fibres  of  the  Hyoglossus  muscle  forward  and  inward 
to  the  middle  line.  Behind  this  layer  of  fibres,  derived  from  the  Styloglossus,  are  fibres  derived 
from  the  Hyoglossus,  assisted  by  some  few  fibres  of  the  Palatoglossus.  The  Hyoglossus,  enter- 
ing the  side  ot  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  between  the  Styloglossus  and  Inferior  lingualis, 
passes  around  its  margin  and  spreads  out  into  a  layer  on  the  dorsum,  which  occupies  the  middle 
third  of  the  organ,  and  runs  almpst  transversely  inward  to  the  septum.  It  is  reinforced  by 
some  fibres  from  the  Palatoglossus;  other  fibres  of  this  muscle  pass  more  deeply  and  inter- 
mingle with  the  next  layer.  The  posterior  part  of  the  second  layer  of  the  muscle  fibres  of  the 
tongue  is  derived  from  those  fibres  of  the  Hyoglossus  which  arise  from  the  lesser  cornu  of  the 
.hyoid  bone,  and  are  here  described  as  a  separate  muscle — the  Ghondroglossus.  The  fibres 
of  this  muscle  are  arranged  in  a  fan-shaped  manner,  and  spread  out  over  the  posterior  third 
of  the  tongue. 

Beneath  this  laver  is  the  third  layer,  the  great  mass  of  Intrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue,  whidi 
is  intersected  at  right  angles  by  the  terminal  fibres  of  one  of  the  Extrinsic  muscles — the  Genio- 
hyoglossus. This  portion  of  the  tongue  is  paler  in  color  and  softer  in  texture  than  that  already 
"described,  and  is  sometimes  designated  the  medullary  portion  in  contradistinction  to  the  firmer 
superficial  part,  which  is  termed  the  cortical  portion.  The  medullary  portion  consists  hiJwly 
of  transverse  fibres,  the  Transverse  lingualis,  and  of  vertical  fibres,  the  Vertical  lingualis.  The 
Transverse  lingniiilin  (m.  transversus  linguae)  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the  third  layer  of 
muscle  fibres  of  the  tongue.  The  fibres  arise  from  the  median  septum,  and  pass  outward  to  be 
inserted  into  the  submucous  fibrous  layer  at  the  sides  of  the  tongue.  Intermingled  with  these  trans- 
verse intrinsic  fibres  are  transverse  extrinsic  fibres  derived  from  the  Palatoglossus  and  the  Superior 
•constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  These  transverse  extrinsic  fibres,  however,  run  in  the  opposite 
direction,  passing  inward  toward  the  septum.  Intersecting  the  transverse  fibres  are  a  large 
number  of  vertical  fibres  derived  partly  from  the  Geniohyoglossus  and  partly  from  intrinsic 
fibres,  the  Vertical  lingualis.  The  fibres  derived  from  the  Geniohyoglossus  enter  the  under 
surface  of  the  tongue  on  each  side  of  the  median  septum  from  base  to  apex.  They  ascend  in 
a  radiating  manner  to  the  dorsum,  being  inserted  into  the  submucous  fibrous  layer  covering 
the  tongue  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line.  The  Vertical  lingualis  {m.  verticalis  linguae)  is 
found  only  at  the  borders  of  the  forepart  of  the  tongue,  external  to  the  fibres  of  the  Geniohyo- 
glossus. Its  fibres  extend  from  the  upper  tq  the  under  surface  of  the  organ,  and  decussate 
with  the  fibres  of  the  other  muscles,  and  especially  with  those  of  the  Transverse  lingualis. 

The  fourth  layer  of  muscle  fibres  of  the  tongue  consists  partly  of  extrinsic  fibres  derived  from 
the  Styloglossus,  and  partly  of  intrinsic  fibres,  the  Inferior  lingualis.  At  the  sides  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  organ  are  some  fibres  derived  from  the  Styloglossus,  which,  as  it  runs  forward 
at  the  side  of  the  tongue,  gives  off  fibres  which,  passing  forward  and  inward  between  the  fibres 
of  the  Hyoglossus,  form  an  inferior  oblique  stratum  which  joins  in  front  with  the  anterior  fibres 
of  the  Inferior  lingualis.  The  Inferior  lingualis  (m.  longitudinalis  inferior)  is  a  longitudinal 
band,  situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the 
organ.  Behind,  some  of  its  fibres  are  connected  with  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  lies  between 
the  Hyoglossus  and  the  Geniohyoglossus,  and  in  front  of  the  Hyoglossus  it  enters  into  relation 
with  the  Stylc^lossus,  with  the  fibres  of  which  it  blends.  It  is  in  relation  by  its  under  surface 
with  the  ranine  artery. 
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Appliod  Anatomy. — ^The  fibrous  septum  which  exists  between  the  two  halves  of  the  tongue 
is  almost  complete,  so  that  the  anastomosis  between  the  two  lingual  arteries  is  not  very  free, 
a  fact  often  illustrated  by  injecting  one-half  of  the  tongue  with  colored  gelatin,  while  the  other 
half  is  left  uninjected  or  may  be  injected  with  gelatine  of  a  different  color. 

This  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  removal  of  one-half  of  the 
tongue  for  cancer,  an  operation  which  is  now  frequently  resorted  to  when  the  disease  is  strictly 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue.  If  the  mucous  membrane  is  divided 
longitudinally  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  the  tongue  can  be  split  into  halves  along  the  median 
rap^^  without  any  appreciable  hemorrhage,  and  the  diseased  half  can  then  be  removed. 

Actions. — ^The  movements  of  the  tongue,  although  numerous  and  complicated,  may  be  under- 
stood by  carefully  considering  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  its  muscles.  The  Geniohyoglossi 
muscles,  by  means  of  their  posterior  fibres,  draw  the  base  of  the  tongue  forward,  so  as  to  pro- 
trude the  apex  from  the  mouth.  The  anterior  fibres  draw  the  tongue  back  into  the  mouth.  The 
whole  length  of  these  two  muscles,  acting  alon^  the  middle  line  of  the  tongue,  draw  it  down- 
ward, so  as  to  make  it  concave  from  side  to  side,  forming  a  channel  along  which  fiuids  may 
pass  toward  the  pharynx,  as  in  sucking.  The  Hvoglossi  muscles  depress  the  tongue  and  draw 
down  its  sides,  so  as  to  render  it  convex  from  side  to  side.  The  Styloglossi  muscles  draw  the 
tongue  upward  and  backward.  The  Palatoglossi  muscles  draw  the  base  of  the  tongue  upward. 
Wim  regard  to  the  Intrinsic  muscles,  both  the  Superior  and  Inferior  lingualis  tend  to  snorten 
the  tongue,  but  the  former,  in  addition,  turn  the  tip  and  sides  upward  so  as  to  render  the  dorsum 
concave,  while  the  latter  pull  the  tip  downward  and  cause  the  dorsum  to  become  convex.  The 
Transverse  lingualis  narrows  and  elongates  the  tongue,  and  the  Vertical  lingualis  flattens  and 
broadens  it.  The  complex  arrangement  of  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  tongue,  and  the  various 
directions  in  which  they  run,  give  to  this  organ  the  power  of  assuming  the  various  forms  neces- 
sary for  the  enunciation  of  the  different  consonantal  sounds. 


5.  The  Pharyngeal  Region  (Figs.  306,  307). 

Inferior  constrictor.  Superior  constrictor. 

Middle  constrictor.  Stylopharyngeus. 

Palatopharynffeus.      1  ,o  ^       x-      \ 

c  1  •        u  «-  f  (See  next  section.) 

Salpmgopharyngeus.  J  ^  ^ 

DUsection  (Fig.  306). — In  order  to  examine  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  cut  through  the 
trachea  and  oesophagus  just  above  the  sternum,  and  draw  them  upward  by  dividing  the  loose 
areolar  tissue  connecting  the  pharynx  with  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  parts  being 
drawn  well  forward,  apply  the  ei^  of  the  saw  immediately  behind  the  styloid  processes,  and 
saw  the  base  of  the  skull  through  from  below  upward.  The  pharynx  and  moutn  should  then 
be  stuffed  with  tow,  in  order  to  distend  its  cavity  and  render  the  muscles  tense  and  easier  of 
dissection. 

The  Inferior  constrictor  (m.  constrictor  pharyngis  inferior),  the  most  superficial 
and  thickest  of  the  three  Constrictors,  arises  from  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilages, 
in  the  interval  between  the  Cricothyroid  muscle  in  front  and  the  articular  facet 
for  the  thyroid  cartilage  behind;  from  the  oblique  line  on  the  side  of  the  ala  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  cartilaginous  surface  behind  it,  nearly  as  far  as  its  posterior 
border,  and  from  the  inferior  cornu.  From  these  origins  the  fibres  spread  back- 
ward and  inward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  fibrous  raph^  in  the  posterior  median 
line  of  the  pharynx.  The  inferior  fibres  are  horizontal,  and  continuous  with  the 
fibres  of  the  oesophagus;  the  rest  ascend,  increasing  in  obliquity,  and  overlap 
the  Middle  constrictor. 

Relations. — ^The  Inferior  Constrictor  is  covered  by  a  thin  membrane  which  surrounds  the 
entire  pharynx,  the  buccopharsriigeal  fascia  (fascia  buccopkaryngea).  Behind^  this  fascia  is  in 
relation  with  the  vertebral  column  and  the  prevertebral  fascia  and  muscles;  laterally,  with  the 
thyroid  gland,  the  common  carotid  artery,  and  the  Sternothyroid  muscle;  by  its  deep  rurfacey 
with  the  Middle  constrictor,  the  Stylopharyngeus,  Palatopharyngeus,  the  fibrous  coat  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  The  internal  laryngeal  nerve  and  the  laryngeal  branch 
of  the  superior  thyroid  artery  pass  near  the  upper  border,  and  the  inferior,  or  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve,  and  the  laryngeal  branch  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  beneath  the  lower  border  of  this 
muscle,  previous  to  their  entering  the  larynx. 
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The  Middle  constrictor  (m.  constrictor  pharyngw  mediua)  is  a  flattened,  fan- 
shaped  muscle,  smaller  than  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  whole  length  of 
the  upper  border  of  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  from  the  lesser  comu, 
and  from  the  stylohyoid  ligament.  The  fibres  diverge  from  their  origin,  the  lower 
ones  descending  beneath  the  Inferior  constrictor,  the  middle  fibres  passing  trans- 
versely, and  the  upper  fibres  ascending  and  overlapping  the  Superior  constrictor. 
The  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  median  fibrous  raph^,  blending  in  the 
middle  line  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 


Superior  constrictor  are  the  glossopharyn)ce«l  n 
oijligal  '  ■    ■  "^        ."....■ 


the  Stylopharyngeus  muscle  and  the  stylohyoid  ligament;  and  between  it  ana  the  Inferior  con- 
strictor is  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.  Behind,  the  Middle  constrictor  lies  on  the  vertebral 
column,  the  Lonfijus  colli,  and  the  Rectus 
capitis  anticus  major.  On  each  side  it  is  in 
reUtion  with  the  carotid  vessels,  the  pharyn- 
geal plexus,  and  some  lymph  nodes.  Near 
iLs  origin  it  is  covered  by  the  Hyoglossus,  the 
lingual  vessels  being  plaiced  between  the  two 
muscles.  It  lies  upon  the  Superior  constric- 
tor, the  Slylopharyngeus,  the  Palatopharyn- 
geus,  the  fibrous  coal,  and  the  mucoua 
membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

The  Superior    constrictor  (m.  cow- 
strictor  pharyngis  superior)  is  a  quadri- 
lateral muscle,  thinner  and  paler  than 
the   other   Constrictors,   and    situated 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  pharjnx.     It 
ariaes  from  the  lower  half  of  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  internal  pterj'goid  plate 
and  its  hamular  process,  from  the  con- 
tiguous portion  of  the  palate  bone  and 
the  reflected  tendon  of  the  Tensor  palati 
muscle,    from    the   pterygomandibular 
ligament,    from    the  alveolar    process 
above   the   posterior  extremity  of  the 
mylohyoid  ridge,  and  by  a  few  fibres 
from  the  side  of  the    tongue.     From 
these  points  the  fibres  curve  backward, 
to  be  inserted  into  the   median   raph^, 
Fio.  306.-M«.ci«  of  the  ph«ynx.   E.temu  yitw.      ^^ing  also  prolonged  by  means  of  a 
fibrous  aponeurosis  to  the  pharyngeal 
spine  on  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.'    The  superior  fibres  arch  l>eneath 
the  Levator  palati  and  the  Eustachian  tube.     The  inter\al  between  the  upper 
border  of  the  muscle  and  the  basilar  process  is  deficient  in  muscle  fibres  and  is 
closed   by  a  portion  of  the  pbaryi>g««l  kponeorosu  (Jascia  pharyngobasilaris). 
This  interval  is  known  as  the  simu  of  Morgagnl. 

ReUtiou.— By  its  tuperfiinal  turfare  the  Superior  constrictor  is  in  relation  with  the  preier- 
tebral  fascia  and  muscles,  the  vertebral  column,  the  internal  carotid  and  ascending  pharyngeal 
arteries,  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pharyngeal  venous  plexus,  the  glossouharyngeal,  vagus, 
spinal  accessory,  hypoglossal,  Ungual,  and  sympathetic  nerves,  the  iliddle  constrictor  and 
Internal  pterygoid  muscles,  the  styloid  process,  the  stylohyoid  ligament,  and  the  Stylopharyn- 
geus.  By  its  dttp  surface,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  Palalopharyngeus,  the  tonsil,  the  fibrous 
coat,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

'  Atrrmn-ry  bundlm  □(  origin  Bomftim«  nrin  From  the  msrsins  of  the  middle  Iscented  foramen  uid  descend 
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The  Stylophaiyngoiu  (m.  stylopharyngeua')  is  a  long,  slender  muscle,  cylindrical 
above,  broad  and  thin  below.  It  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the 
sivloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  passes  downward  afong  the  side  of  the 
pharA'nx  between  the  Superior  and  Middle  constrictors,  and  spreads  out  beneath 
ihe  mucous  membrane,  where  some  of  its  fibres  are  lost  in  the  Constrictor  muscles; 
and  others,  joining  with  the  Palatopharj'ngeus,  are  inserted  into  the  posterior 
border  of  the  thj-roid  cartilage.  The  glossopharyngeal  nerve  runs  on  the  outer 
side  of  this  muscle,  and  crosses  over  it  in  passing  forward  to  the  tongue. 


Bd*tioiU. — By  its  saptrficial  surface,  with  the  Styloglossus  muscle,  the  parotid  gland,  the 
citemal  carotid  artery,  and  the  Middle  constrictor;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  internal  carotid, 
the  iniernal  jugular  vein,  the  Superior  constrictor,  Paktopharyngeus,  and  pharyngeal  mucous 
membraae. 

KerrSS. — -The  Constrictors  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  pharyngeal  plexus  formed 
bv  the  \'Bgus,  glossopharyngeal,  and  sympathetic  nerves.  Tte  Inferior  conslricior  also  receives 
an  additional  brancn  from  the  external  laryngeal  nerve  and  one  from  the  recurrent  laryngeal. 
The  Stylopharyngeus  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  glossopharyngeal  ner^'e. 
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Actions. — When  deglutition  is  about  to  be  performed,  the  pharynx  is  drawn  upward  and 
dilated  in  different  directions,  to  receive  the  bolus  propelled  into  it  from  the  mouth.  The  Stylo- 
pharyngei,  which  are  much  farther  removed  from  one  another  at  their  origin  than  at  their  inser- 
tion, draw  the  sides  of  the  pharynx  upward  and  outward,  and  so  increase  its  transverse  diameter; 
its  breadth  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  is  increased  by  the  larynx  and  tonsue  being  carried 
forward  in  their  ascent.  As  soon  as  the  bolus  is  received  in  the  pharynx,  the  Elevator  muscles 
relax,  the  bag  descends,  and  the  Constrictors  contract  upon  the  bolus,  and  convey  it  gradually 
downward  into  the  cesophagus.  Besides  its  action  in  aeglutition,  the  pharynx  also  exerts  an 
important  influence  in  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  especially  in  the  production  of  the  higher 
tones. 

6.  The  Palatal  Region  (Fig.  308). 

Levator  palati.  Palatoglossus. 

Tensor  palati.  Palatopharyngeus. 

Azygos  uvulae.  Salpingophaiyngeus. 

Dissection  (Fig.  308). — Lay  open  the  pharynx  from  behind  by  a  vertical  incision  extending 
from  its  upper  to  its  lower  part,  and  partially  divide  the  occipital  attachment  by  a  transverse 
incision  on  each  side  of  the  vertical  one;  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate  is  then  exposed. 
Having  fixed  the  uvula  so  as  to  make  it  tense,  the  mucous  membrane  and  glands  should  be 
carefufiy  removed  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  and  the  muscles  of  this  part 
are  at  once  exposed. 

The  Levator  palati  (m.  levator  veli  palatini)  is  a  long,  thick,  rounded  muscle, 
placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  nares.  It  arises  from  the  under  surface 
of  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube;  after  passing  into  the  pharynx, 
above  the  upper  concave  margin  of  the  Superior  constrictor,  it  passes  obliquely 
downward  and  inward,  its  fibres  spreading  out  into  the  soft  palate  as  far  as  the 
middle  line,  where  they  blend  with  those  of  the  opposite  side. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface ,  this  muscle  is  in  relation  w^ith  the  Tensor  palati,  the 
Superior  constrictor,  and  the  Eustachian  tube;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx;  posteriorly,  with  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  the  Palatopharyngeus,  the  Azygos 
uvulae,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  palate. 

The  Tensor  palati  (m.  tensor  veli  'palatini)  is  a  broad,  thin,  ribbon-like  muscle, 
placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  licvator  palati,  and  consisting  of  a  vertical  and  a 
horizontal  portion.  The  vertical  portion  arises  by  a  flat  lamella  from  the  scaphoid 
fossa  at  the  base  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate;  from  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid 
and  from  the  outer  side  of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube; 
it  descends  vertically  between  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle,  and  terminates  in  a  tendon,  which  winds  around 
the  hamular  process,  being  retained  in  this  situation  by  some  of  the  fibres  of  origin 
of  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle.  Between  the  hamular  process  and  the  tendon 
is  a  small  bursa  (bursa  m,  tensoris  veli  palati).  The  tendon  or  horizontal  portion 
then  passes  horizontally  inward,  and  is  inserted  into  a  broad  aponeurosis,  the 
palatal  aponeurosis,  and  into  the  transverse  ridge  on  the  horizontal  portion  of 
the  palate  bone. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  this  muscle  is  in  relation  with  the  Internal  pterygoid; 
by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Levator  palati,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Eustachian  tube 
and  Superior  constrictor,  and  with  the  internal  pterygoid  plate.  In  the  soft  palate  its  tendon 
and  the  palatal  aponeurosis  are  anterior  to  those  of  the  Levator  palati,  being  covered  by  the 
Palatoglossus  and  the  mucous  membrane. 

Palatal  Aponeurosis. — ^Attached  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate  is 
a  thin,  firm,  fibrous  lamella  which  supports  the  muscles  and  gives  strength  to  the 
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soft  palate.  It  is  thicker  above  than  below,  where  it  becomes  very  thin  and 
difficult  to  deBne.  Laterally,  it  is  continuous  with  the  phaiyngeal  aponeurosis. 
The  AsygfOS  nvnlafl  (m.  uvidae)  is  not  a  single  muscle,  as  would  be  inferred 
from  its  name,  but  a  pair  of  narrow  cylindrical  fleshy  fasciculi  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  median  line  of  the  soft  palate.  Each  muscle  arises  from  the  posterior 
nasal  spine  of  the  palate  bone  and  from  the  contiguous  tendinous  aponeurosis 
of  the  soft  palate,  and  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  uvula. 

BeUtioiis* — ATtUriorly.  with  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  Levatores  palati;  poiteriody, 
(riih  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  the  Palatopharyngeus  and  the  mutous  m«nbrane. 

The  next  two  muscles  are  exposed  by  removing  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  pillars  of 
the  fauces  throughout  nearly  their  whole  extenL 


Fio.  308.— MuKlca  of  tht  soft  palats,  the  pharyni  tving  laid  open  trom  bchEnd. 

The  Palatoglossus  (m.  glossopalatinus)  is  a  small  fleshy  fasciculus,  nanx)wer 
in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  forming,  with  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  its  surface,  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate.  It  arises  from  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  soft  palate  on  each  side  of  the  uvula,  and,  passing  downward, 
loTward,  and  outward  in  front  of  the  tonsil,  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue, 
some  of  its  fibres  spreading  over  the  dorsum,  and  others  passing  deeply  into  the 
substance  of  the  organ  to  intermingle  with  the  Transverse  lingualis.  In  the 
soft  palate  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  muscle  of 
the  opposite  side. 

The  PalatopharyngetU  (m.  pkaryngojxdatinus)  is  a  long,  fleshy  fasciculus, 
narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  forming,  with  the  mucous, 
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membrane  covering  its  surface,  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Palatoglossus  by  an  angular  interval,  in  which  the  tonsil  is  lodged. 
It  arises  from  the  soft  palate  by  an  expanded  fasciculus,  which  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Levator  palati  and  Azygos  uvulae.  The  posterior  fasciculiu 
lies  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  and  also  joins  with  the  corresponding 
muscle  in  the  middle  line;  the  anterior  fasciculiiB,  the  thicker,  lies  in  the  soft  palate 
between  the  Levator  and  Tensor,  and  joins  in  the  middle  line  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  opposite  muscle.  Passing  outward  and  downward  behind  the  tonsil, 
the  Palatopharyngeus  joins  the  Stylopharyngeus,  and  is  inserted  with  that  muscle 
into  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  some  of  its  fibres  being  lost  on 
the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  others  passing  across  the  middle  line  posteriorly 
to  decussate  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side. 

Relations. — In  the  soft  palate  its  jaoxterior  surface  is  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  layer  of  palatal  glands.  By  its  anterior  surface  it  is  in  relation  with 
the  Tensor  palati.  Where  it  forms  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  it  is  covered  by  mucous 
membrane,  excepting  on  its  outer  surface.  In  the  phartfrix  it  lies  between  the  mucous  membrane 
and  the  Constrictor  muscles. 

The  Salpingopharyngeus  (m.  salpingopharyngeiis)  arises  from  the  inferior 
part  of  the  Eustachian  tube  near  its  orifice;  it  passes  downward  and  blends  with 
the  posterior  fasciculus  of  the  Palatopharyngeus. 

In  a  dissection  of  the  soft  palate  from  its  posterior  or  nasal  surface  to  its  anterior  or  oral  sur- 
face, the  muscles  would  be  exposed  in  the  following  order — viz.,  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  the 
Palatopharyngeus,  covered  over  by  the  mucous  membrane  reflected  from  the  floor  of  the  nasal 
fossee;  the  Azygos  uvulae;  the  Levator  palati;  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the  Palatopharyngeus; 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  Tensor  palati,  and  the  Palatoglossus,  covered  over  by  a  reflection  from 
the  oral  mucous  membrane. 

Nerves. — ^The  Tensor  palati  is  sullied  by  a  branch  from  the  otic  ganglion;  the  remaining 
muscles  of  this  group  are  in  all  probability  supplied  by  the  internal  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory, 
the  fibres  of  which  are  distributed  along  with  certain  branches  of  the  vagus  through  the  pharyn- 
geal plexus.* 

Actions. — During  the  first  stage  of  d^lutition  the  bolus  of  food  is  driven  back  into  the 
fauces  by  the  pressure  of  the  tongue  against  the  hard  palate;  the  base  of  the  tongue  is,  at  the 
same  time,  retracted,  and  the  larynx  is  raised  with  the  pharynx,  and  carried  forward  under  it. 
During  the  second  stage  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  is  closed,  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  by 
the  folding  backward  of  the  epiglottis  over  it,  but,  as  Anderson  Stuart  has  shown,  by  the  draw- 
ing forward  of  the  arytenoia  cartilages  toward  the  cushion  of  the  epiglottis— a  movement 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  External  thyroarytenoid,  the  Arytenoid,  and  Aryteno- 
epiglottidean  muscles. 

The  bolus  of  food  after  leaving  the  tongue  passes  on  to  the  posterior  or  laryngeal  surface 
of  the  epiglottis,  and  glides  along  this  for  a  certain  distance;'  then  the  Palatoglossi  muscles,  the 
constrictors  of  the  fauces,  contract  behind  the  food;  the  soft  palate  is  slightly  raised  by  the 
Levatores  palati,  and  made  tense  by  the  Tensores  palati;  and  the  Palatopharyngei,  by  their  con- 
traction, pull  the  pharynx  upward  over  the  bolus  of  food,  and  at  the  same  time  come  nearly 
together,  the  uvula  filling  up  the  slight  interval  between  them.  By  these  means  the  food  is 
prevented  from  passing  into  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  or  the  posterior  nares;  at  the  same 
time  the  latter  muscles  form  an  inclined  plane,  directed  obliquely  downward  and  backward, 
along  the  under  surface  of  which  the  bolus  descends  into  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx.  Each 
Salpingopharyngeus  raises  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  pharynx — i.  e.,  that  part  which  is 
above  the  point  where  the  Stylopnaryngeus  is  attached  to  the  pharynx. 

Applied  Anatomy. — After  operation  for  cleft  palate  the  Tensor  palati  and  levator  palati 
retard  union  by  causing  undue  tension  along  the  line  of  suture.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
it  is  necessary  to  divide  these  muscles,  and  this  is  done  by  making  longitudinal  incisions  on 
either  side,  parallel  to  the  cleft  and  just  internal  to  the  hamular  process,  in  such  a  position  as 
to  avoid  the  posterior  palatine  artery. 

>  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  523. 

'  We  now  know  that  normal  deglutition  can  be  carried  out  when  the  epi^^lottiB  is  ao  small  that  it  cannot  cover 
the  opening  into  the  larynx,  or  when  it  has  be.en  removed  surgically.  In  such  cases  the  sphincter  muscles  which 
surround  the  laryngeal  aperture  contract  during  swallowing  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  the 
larynx. 


THE  ANTERIOR    VERTEBRAL  REGION 


7.  The  Anterior  Teitebral  Kegion  (Fig.  309). 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  major.  Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  minor.  Longus  colli. 

The  Bectna  C&pitU  anticns  m&jor  (m.  longus  capUis),  broad  and  thick  above 
and  narrow  below,  appears  like  a  continuation  upward  of  the  Scalenus  anticus. 
It  arises  by  four  tendinous  slips  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrte,  and  ascends, 
converging  toward  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  to  be  inserted  into  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Balmttom. — By  its  deep  surface,  this  muscle  fa  in  relation  with  the  pharynx,  the  inferior  cer- 
vical sympathetic  |^nglion  and  nerve,  and  the  sheath  enclosing  the  internal  and  common  carotid 
arterc,  internal  jugular  vein,  and  vagus  nerve;  by  ils  superficial  turface,  with  the  Longus  colli, 
the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  minor,  and  the  upper  cervical wertebne. 


Fm.  30e.~Thii  prercrtsbrol  muscles  (vsotnl  viaw). 

The  Rectos  capitis  anticus  minor  (m.  re<A-m  capitis  anterior)  is  a  short,  flat 
muscle,  situated  immediately  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  preceding.  It  arises 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lateral  mass  of  the  atlas  and  from  the  root  of  its 
transverse  process,  and,  passing  obliquely  upward  and  inward,  is  inserted  into 
Ihe  basilar  process  immediately  behind  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major. 

The  Rectus  capitis  lateralis  (m.  rectus  capitis  lateralis)  is  a  short,  flat  muscle, 
vhich  arises  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  and  is 
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inserted  into  the  under  surface  of  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  This 
muscle  lies  behind  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  in  front  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  vertebral  artery. 

The  LongUS  CoUi  (m,  longus  colli)  is  a  long,  flat  muscle,  situated  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  vertebral  column,  between  the  atlas  and  the  third  thoracic  vertebra. 
It  is  broad  in  the  middle,  narrow  and  pointed  at  each  extremity,  and  consists 
of  three  portions — ^a  superior  oblique,  an  inferior  oblique,  and  a  vertical  portion. 
The  superior  oblique  portion  arises  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae,  and,  ascending  obliquely 
inward,  is  inserted  by  a  narrow  tendon  into  the  tubercle  on  the  anterior  arch  of 
the  atlas.  The  inferior  oblique  portion,  the  smallest  part  of  the  muscle,  arises 
from  the  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  first  two  or  three  thoracic  vertebrae,  and,  ascend- 
ing obliquely  outward,  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae.  The  vertical  portion  lies  directly 
on  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column;  it  arises,  below,  from  the  front  of  the  bodies 
of  the  upper  three  thoracic  and  lower  three  cervical  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted 
above  into  the  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae. 

Relations. — By  its  deej>  surface^  with  the  prevertebral  fascia,  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  the  sheath  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  and  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve;  by  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  cervical  ancl  thoracic  portions  of 
the  vertebral  column.  Its  inner  border  is  separated  from  the  opposite  muscle  by  a  considerable 
interval  below,  but  they  approach  each  other  above. 

Nerves. — ^The  Rectus  capitis  anticus  minor  and  the  Rectus  lateralis  are  supplied  from  the 
loop  between  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves;  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  by  branches 
from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cervical;  the  Longus  colli,  by  branches  from  the  second  to 
the  seventh  cervical  nerves. 

Actions. — The  Rectus  anticus  major  and  minor  are  the  direct  antagonists  of  the  muscles 
at  the  back  of  the  neck,  serving  to  restore  the  head  to  its  natural  position  after  it  has  been  drawn 
backward.  These  muscles  also  serve  to  flex  the  head,  and,  from  their  obliauity,  rotate  it,  so 
as  to  turn  the  face  to  one  or  the  other  side.  The  Longus  colli  flexes  and  slightly  rotates  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral  column. 


8.  The  Lateral  Vertebral  Eegion  (Figs.  309,  310). 

Scalenus  anticus.  Scalenus  medius.  Scalenus  posticus. 

The  Scalenus  anticus  (m.  scalenus  anterior)  is  a  conical-shaped  muscle, 
situated  deeply  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  behind  the  Sternomastoid.  It  arises 
from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  and,  descending  almost  vertically,  is  inserted  by  a 
narrow,  flat  tendon  into  the  scalene  tubercle  on  the  inner  border  and  upper 
surface  of  the  first  rib.  The  lower  part  of  this  muscle  separates  the  subclavian 
artery  and  vein,  the  latter  being  in  front,  and  the  former,  with  the  brachial  plexus, 
behind. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  this  muscle  is  in  relation  with  the  clavicle,  the  Sub- 
clavius,  Sternomastoid,  and  Omohyoid  muscles,  the  transversalis  colli,  and  the  suprascapular 
arteries,  the  subclavian  vein,  and  the  phrenic  nerve;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Scalenus  medius, 
pleura,  subclavian  artery,  and  brachial  plexus  of  nerves.  It  is  separated  from  the  Longus  colli, 
on  the  inner  side,  by  the  vertebral  artery.  On  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  between  the  attachments  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  and  Longus  colli 
lies  the  ascending  cervical  branch  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery. 

The  Scalenus  medius  (m.  scalenus  medius),  the  largest  and  longest  of  the  three 
Scaleni,  arises  from  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower 
six  cervical  vertebra;,  and,  descending  along  the  side  of  the  vertebral  column, 
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is  inserted  by  a  broad  attachment  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib,  behind 
the  groove  for  the  subclavian  artery,  as  far  back  as  the  tubercle.  It  is  separated 
from  the  Scalenus  anticus  by  the  subclavian  artery  below  and  by  the  cervical 
nerves  above.  The  posterior  thoracic,  or  nerve  of  Bell,  is  formed  in  the  substance 
of  the  Scalenus  medius  and  emerges  from  it.  The  nerve  to  the  Rhomboids  also 
pierces  it. 

BcUtions. — By  its  ntperfiaal  sui/oce,  with  the  Sternomastoid;  it  is  crossed  by  the  clavicle, 
the  Omohyoid  muscle,  subclavian  artery,  and  cervical  nerves.  To  its  outer  fide  is  the  Levator 
pngiili  scapulae  and  the  Scalenus  posticus  muscle. 

The  Scalenus  posticns  (m.  scalen-us  ptwtenw),  the  smallest  of  the  three  Scaleni, 
arisfs,  by  two  or  three  separate  tendons,  from  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  lower  two  or  three  cervical  vertebree,  and,  diminishing  as  it 
descends,  is  inserted  by  a  thin  tendon 
into  the  outer  surface  of  the  second 
rib,  behind  the  attachment  of  the  Ser- 
ralus  magnus.    This  b  the  most  deeply 
placed   of  the  three  Scaleni,   and  is 
occasionally  blended  with  the  Scalenus 
medius. 

Harrvs. — Tlic  Scalenus  amicus  receives 
branches  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh 
cervical;  the  Scalenus  medius  from  the  third 
to  the  eighth  cervical:  and  the  Scalenus 
posticus,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  cer- 
vical nerves. 

ActionB.— TTie  Scaleni  muscles,  when  diey 
lake  their  fixed  point  from  above,  elevate 
the  first  and  second  ribs,  and  are,  therefore, 
inspiratory  muscles.  When  they  take  their 
filed  point  from  below,  they  bend  the  verte- 
bral column  to  one  or  the  other  side.  If  the 
muscles  of  both  sides  act,  lateral  movement 
is  prevented,  but  the  vertebral  column  is 
^if^htly  fiexed.  The  Rectus  lateralis,  acting 
on  one  side,  bends  the  head  laterally. 

ftniface  Form. — The  muscles  in  the  neck, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Platysma,  are  in- 
rested  by  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which 
softens  down  their  form,  and  is  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  connection  wilh  deep 
cen'ical  abscesses  and    tumors,    modifying 

the  direction  of  the  growth  of  tumors  and        i..     ,,„     o    ,    .         ,        „  .  ,  „ 

J   ih.     enl„gem™t     of     .We™,,    .nd        »"  '■•-S.*" -".I-.   (P.™,  ..d  a.„,.) 
causing    them  lo    extend    laterally    instead 

of  toward  the  surface.  The  PkUyama  does  not  influence  surface  form  except  when  in  action, 
ithen  it  produces  wrinkling  of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  which  is  thrown  into  oblique  ridges  parallel 
Tith  tbe  fasciculi  of  the  muscle.  Sometimes  this  contraction  takes  place  suddenly  and  repeatedly 
u  a  sort  of  spasmodic  twitching,  the  result  of  a  nervous  habit.  The  SImumuulmd  is  uie  most 
iniportant  muscle  of  the  neck  as  regards  its  surface  form.  If  the  muscle  is  put  into  action  by 
drawins  the  chin  downward  and  to  the  opposite  shoulder,  its  surface  form  will  be  plainly  out- 
lined. The  sternal  origin  will  stand  out  as  a  sharply  defined  ridge,  while  the  clavicular  origin 
Kill  preseot  a  fiatter  and  not  so  prominent  outline.  The  fleshy  middle  portion  will  appear  as 
u  oblique  roll  or  elevation,  with  a  thick,  rounded  anterior  border  gradually  becoming  less 
marked  above.  On  the  opposite  side — i.  f.,  on  the  side  to  which  the  head  is  turned — the  outline 
is  lost,  its  place  being  occupied  by  an  oblique  groove  in  the  integument.  When  the  muscle  is 
at  rest  its  anterior  border  is  still  vi.«ible.  forming  an  oblique  rounded  rid^.  terminating  lielow 
in  « sharp  outline  of  the  sternal  head.  The  posterior  border  of  the  muscle  does  not  show  alwve 
tbe  clavicular  head.  The  anterior  border  in  defined  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  tip  of  the  mas- 
toid process  to  the  sternoclavicular  joint.     It  is  an  important  surface-marking  in  the  operation 
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of  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and  in  some  other  operations.  Between  the  sternal 
and  clavicular  heads  is  a  slight  depression,  most  marked  when  the  muscle  is  in  action.  This 
is  bounded  below  by  the  prominent  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle.  Between  the  sternal  origins 
of  the  two  muscles  is  a  V-shaped  space,  the  suprasternal  notch,  more  pronounced  below,  and 
becoming  toned  down  above,  where  the  Sternohyoid  and  Sternothyroid  muscles,  lying  upon 
the  trachea,  become  more  prominent.  Above  the  hyoid  bone,  in  the  middle  line,  the  antericM' 
belly  of  the  Digastric  to  a  certain  extent  influences  siurface  form.  It  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn 
from  the  symphysis  of  the  mandible  to  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  renders  convex 
this  part  of  the  hyomental  region.  In  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  Omohyoid,  when  in  action,  forms  a  conspicuous  object,  especially  in  thin  necks,  presenting 
a  cord-like  form  running  across  this  region,  almost  parallel  with,  and  a  litde  above,  the  clavide. 


MUSCLES  AND  FASOUB  OF  THE  TRUNK 


The  muscles  of  the  Trunk  may  be  arranged  in  four  groups,  corresponding 
with  the  region  in  which  they  are  situated. 


I.  The  Back. 
II.  The  Thorax. 


III.  The  Abdomen. 

IV.  The  Perineum. 


I.  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK. 


The  muscles  of  the  back  are  very  numerous,  and  may  be  subdivided  into  five 
layers: 


First  Layer. 


Trapezius. 
Latissimus  dorsi. 


Second  Layer. 

Levator  anguli  scapulae. 
Rhomboideus  minor. 
Rhomboideus  major. 


Third  Layer. 

Serratus  posticus  superior. 
Serratus  posticus  inferior. 
Splenius  capitis. 
Splenius  colli. 


Fourth  Layer. 
Sacral  and  Lumbar  Regions. 
Erector  spinae 

Dorsal  Region. 

Iliocostalis. 

Musculus  accessorius  ad  iliocostalem 


Longissimus  dorsi. 
Spinalis  dorsi. 


Cervical  Region. 

Cervicalis  ascendens. 
Transversalis  cervicis. 
Trachelomastoid. 
Complexus. 
Biventer  cervicis. 
Spinalis  colli. 


Fifth  Layer. 

Semispinalis  dorsi. 
Semispinalis  colli. 
Multifidus  spinae. 
Rotatores  spinae. 
Supraspinales. 
Interspinales. 
Extensor  coccygis. 
Intertransversalis. 
Rectus  capitis  posticus  major. 
Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor. 
Obliquus  capitis  inferior. 
ObKquus  capitis  superior. 
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The 


Layer  (Fig.  312). 


Trapezius. 


Latissimus  dorsi. 


1MBfl6€lioxi  (Fi^.  311). — Place  the  body  in  a  prone  position,  with  the  arms  extended  over 
the  sides  of  the  table,  and  the  thorax  and  abdomen  supported  by  several  blocks,  so  as  to  render 
the  muscles  tense.    Then  make  an  incision  along  the  middle  line  of  the  back  from  the  occipital 
pTOtuberance  to  the  coccvx.    Make  a  transverse  incision  from  the  upper  end  of  this  to  the  mas- 
toid process,  and  a  third  incision  from  its  lower  end,  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  about  its 
midcUe.    This  large  intervening  space  should,  for  convenience  of  dissection,  be  subdivided  by 
a  fourth  inciaon,  extending  obliquely  from  tfie  spinous  process  of  the  last  thoracic  vertebra, 
upward  and  outward,  to  the  acromion  process.    Tnis  incision  corresponds  with  the  lower  border 
of  the  Trapezius  muscle.   The  flaps  of  mtegument  are  then  to  be  removed  in  the  direction  shown 
in  the  figure. 

The  Buperfidal  fascia  is  exposed  upon  removing  the  skin  from  the  back.    It 
fonns  a  layer  of  considerable  thickness  and  strength,  in  which  a  quantity  of 
granular  pinkish  fat  is  contained.     It  is  con- 
tinuous with  the   superficial  fascia  in  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  deep  fascia  is  a  dense  fibrous  layer 
attached  to  the  occipital  bone,  the  spines  of 
the  vertebrae,  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  the 
spine  of  the  scapula.  It  covers  over  the 
superficial  muscles,  forming  sheaths  for  them, 
and  in  the  neck  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the 
deep  cervical  fascia;  in  the  thorax  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  axilla  and 
thorax,  and  in  the  abdomen  with  that  covering 
the  abdominal  muscles.  In  the  back  of  the 
thoracic  region  the  deep  fascia  is  called  the 
vertebral  aponeurosis.  It  covers  the  Erector 
spinae  muscles,  and  is  the  dorsal  layer  of  the 
lumbar  fascia. 

The  Trapezius  (m.  trapezius)  is  a  broad,  flat, 
triangular  muscle,  placed  immediately  beneath 
the  skin  and  fascia,  and  covering  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  neck  and  shoulders.  It 
arUes  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance 
and  the  inner  third  of  the  superior  curved  line 
of  the  occipital  bone;  from  the  ligamentum 
nuchae,  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cer^ 
vical,  and  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  thora- 
cic vertebrae  ;  and  from  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  supraspinous  ligament.  From  this  origin 
the  superior  fibres  proceed  downward  and  out- 
ward, the  inferior  ones  upward  and  outward,  the  middle  fibres  horizontally,  and  are 
insertedy  the  superior  ones  into  the  outer  third  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  clavicle 
and  into  the  adjacent  part  of  its  upper  surface.  The  middle  fibres  pass  into  the 
inner  margin  of  the  acromion  process,  and  into  the  superior  lip  of  the  posterior 
border  or  crest  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula;  the  inferior  fibres  converge  near  the 
scapula,  and  terminate  in  a  triangular  aponeurosis,  which  glides  over  a  smooth 
surface  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  spine,  to  be  inserted  into  a  tubercle  at  the 
outer  part  of  this  smooth  surface.  The  Trapezius  is  fleshy  in  the  greater  part 
of  its  extent,  but  tendinous  at  its  origin  and  insertion.     At  its  occipital  origin 
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it  is  connected  to  the  bone  by  a  thin  fibrous  lamina,  firmly  adherent  to  the  skin, 
and  wanting  the  lustrous,  shining  appearance  of  aponeuroses.    At  its  origin  from 
the  spines  of  the  vertebrae  it  is  connected  to  the  bones  by  means  of  a  broad  semi- 
elliptical  aponeurosis,  which  occupies  the  space  between  the  sixth  cervical  and  the 
third  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  forms,  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  opposite  muscle, 
a  tendinous  ellipse.     The  rest  of  the  muscle  arises  by  numerous  short  tendinous 
fibres.     If  the  Trapezius  is  dissected  on  both  sides,  the  two  muscles  resemble 
a  trapezium  or  diamond-shaped  quadrangle;  two  angles  corresponding  to  the 
shoulders;  a  third  to  the  occipital  protuberance;  and  the  fourth  to  the  spinous 
process  of  the  last  thoracic  vertebra.    The  clavicular  insertion  of  this  muscle 
varies  as  to  the  extent  of  its  attachment;  it  sometimes  advances  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  clavicle,  and  may  even  become  blended  with  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
Sternomastoid  or  may  overlap  it.    This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  operation 
for  tying  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery. 

BelatioilS. — By  its  superficicd  surface ^  the  Trapezius  is  in  relation  with  the  integument;  by  its 
dfti^  surface,  in  the  neck,  with  the  Complexus,  Splenius,  Levator  anguli  scapulae,  and  Rhom- 
boideus  minor;  in  the  back,  with  the  Rnomboideus  major,  Supraspinatus,  Infraspinatus,  and 
vertebral  aponeurosis  (which  separates  it  from  the  prolongations  of  the  Erector  spinae),  and 
the  Latissimus  dorsi.  The  spinal  accessory  ner\'e  and  the  superficial  cervical  artery  and  branches 
from  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves  pass  beneath  the  anterior  border  of  this  muscle.  The 
anterior  margin  of  its  cervical  portion  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  posterior  triangle 
of  the  neck,  the  other  boundaries  being  the  Sternomastoid  in  front  and  the  clavicle  below. 

The  Ligamentum  nucbae  (Fig.  312)  is  a  fibrous  membrane,  which,  in  the  neck, 
represents  the  supraspinous  and  interspinous  ligaments  of  the  lower  vertebrae. 
It  extends  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  spinous  process  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra.  From  its  anterior  border  a  fibrous  lamina  (fascia 
nuchae)  is  given  off,  which  is  attached  to  the  external  occipital  crest,  the  posterior 
tubercle  of  the  atlas,  and  the  spinous  process  of  each  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  so 
as  to  form  a  septum  between  the  muscles  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  In  man  it  is 
merely  the  rudiment  of  an  important  elastic  ligament,  which,  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  serves  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  head. 

The  Latissimus  dorsi  (m.  latissimus  dorsi)  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle,  which 
covers  the  lumbar  and  the  lower  half  of  the  thoracic  regions,  and  is  gradually 
contracted  into  a  narrow  fasciculus  at  its  insertion  into  the  humerus.  It  arises 
by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  six  inferior  thoracic  vertebrae 
and  from  the  dorsal  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  (see  page  410),  by  which  it  is  attached 
to  the  spines  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  vertebrae  and  to  the  supraspinous  ligament. 
It  also  arises  from  the  external  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  behind  the  insertion 
of  the  External  oblique  muscle,  and  by  fleshy  digitations  from  the  three  or  four 
lower  ribs,  which  are  interposed  between  similar  processes  of  the  External  oblique 
(Fig.  319,  page  426).  From  this  extensive  origin  the  fibres  pass  in  different 
directions,  the  upper  ones  horizontally,  the  middle  obliquely  upward,  and  the 
lower  vertically  upward,  so  as  to  converge  and  form  a  thick  fasciculus,  which 
crosses  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  which  usually  receives  a  few  fibres 
of  origin  from  it.  The  muscle  curves  around  the  lower  border  of  the  Teres  major, 
and  is  twisted  upon  itself  so  that  the  superior  fibres  become  at  first  posterior  and 
then  inferior,  and  the  vertical  fibres  at  first  anterior  and  then  superior.  It  ter- 
minates in  a  short  quadrilateral  tendon,  about  three  inches  in  length,  which, 
passing  in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  Teres  major,  is  inserted  into  the  bottom  of 
the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus,  its  insertion  extending  higher  on  the  humerus 
than  that  of  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  The  lower  border  of  the  tendon 
of  this  muscle  is  united  with  that  of  the  Teres  major,  the  surfaces  of  the  two  being 
separated  near  their  insertions  by  a  bursa;  another  bursa  is  sometimes  interposed 
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between  the  muscle  and  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.    This  muscle  at  its 
insertion  gives  ofiF  an  expansion  to  the  deep  fascia  of  the  arm. 

A  fleshy  slip,  the  aacillary  arch,  varying  from  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  and  from  ^  to  }  of  an 
inch  in  hreadth,  occasionally  arises  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  Liatissimus  dorsi  about  the  middle 
of  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla,  and  crosses  the  axilla  in  front  of  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves, 
to  join  the  under  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  the  G)racobrachiali8,  or  the 
fascia  over  the  Biceps.  T^e  position  of  this  abnormal  slip  is  a  point  of  interest  in  its  relation 
to  the  axillary  artery,  as  it  crosses  the  vessel  just  above  the  spot  usually  selected  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a  ligature,  and  may  mislead  the  surgeon  during  the  operation.  It  may  be  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  transverse  direction  of  its  fibres.  •  Dr.  Struther  found  it,  in  8  out  of  105  subjects, 
occurring  seven  times  on  both  sides.  In  most  subjects  there  is  a  fibrous  axillary  arch,  in  only 
a  few  is  the  arch  composed  of  muscle  tissue. 

There  b  usually  a  fibrous  slip  which  passes  from  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  Latis' 
simus  dorsi,  near  its  insertion,  to  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps.  This  b  occasionally  fleshy, 
and  is  the  representative  of  the  Dorso-^piirocklearis  muscle  of  apes. 

Relations. — ^The  superficial  surface  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  is  subcutaneous,  excepting  at  its 
upper  part,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  Trapezius,  and  at  its  insertion,  where  its  tendon  is  crossed 
by  the  axillary  vessels  and  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves.  Bv  its  deep  surface  it  is  in  relation 
with  the  lumbar  fascia,  the  Serratus  posticus  inferior,  the  lower  External  intercostal  mus- 
cles and  ribs,  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  Rhomboideus  major.  Infraspinatus,  and  Teres 
major  muscles.  Its  outer  margin  is  separated  below  from  the  External  oblique  by  a  small 
triangular  interval,  the  triangle  of  Petit  {trigonum  lumbale  [PetUi]);  and  another  triangular 
interval  exists  between  its  upper  border  and  the  margin  of  the  Trapezius  in  which  the  Rhom- 
boideus major  muscle  is  exposed. 

Nerves. — ^The  Trapezius  is  supplied  by  the  spinal  accessory,  and  by  branches  from  the  anterior 
divisions  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves:  the  Latissimus  dorsi  by  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  cervical  nerves  through  the  middle  or  long  subscapular  nerve. 

The  Second  Layer  (Fig.  312). 

Levator  anguli  scapulae.  Rhomboideus  minor. 

Rhomboideus  major. 

Dissection. — The  Trapezius  must  be  removed,  in  order  to  expose  the  next  layer;  to  effect 
this,  detach  the  muscle  from  its  attachment  to  the  clavicle  and  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  turn 
it  back  toward  the  vertebral  column. 


The  Levator  anguli  scapulae  (m.  levator  scapvlue)  is  situated  at  the  back  part 
and  side  of  the  neck.  It  arises  by  tendinous  slips  from  the  transverse  process  of 
the  atlas,  and  from  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae;  these,  becoming  fleshy,  are  united  so  as  to 
form  a  flat  muscle,  which,  passing  downward  and  backward,  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  border  of  the  scapula,  between  the  superior  angle  and  the  triangular 
smooth  surface  at  the  root  of  the  spine. 

The  Rhomboideus  minor  (m.  rhomboideus  minor)  arises  from  the  ligamentum 
nuchae  and  spinous  processes  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  thoracic  vertebrae. 
Passing  downward  and  outward,  it  is  inserted  into  the  margin  of  the  triangular 
smooth  surface  at  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  This  small  muscle  is 
usually  separated  from  the  Rhomboideus  major  by  a  slight  cellular  interval. 

The  Rhomboideus  major  (m.  rtiomboideus  major)  is  situated  immediately 
below  the  preceding,  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  two  being  occasionally  united. 
It  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  four  or  five  upper 
thoracic  vertebrae  and  the  supraspinous  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  a  narrow 
tendinous  arch  attached  above  to  the  lower  part  of  the  triangular  surface  at  the 
root  of  the  spine;  below,  to  the  inferior  angle,  the  arch  being  connected  to  the 
border  of  the  scapula  by  a  thin  membrane.  \Mien  the  arch  extends,  as  it  occa- 
sionally does,  a  short  distance,  the  muscle  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  scapula 
itself. 
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Heiras. — ^The  Rhomboid  muscles  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  anterior  division  of 
the  fifth  cervical  nerve;  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae,  by  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  third  and 
fourth  cervical  nerves,  and  frequently  by  a  branch  from  the  nerve  to  the  Rhomboids. 

Actions. — ^The  movements  effected  by  the  preceding  muscles  are  numerous,  as  may  be  con- 
ceived from  their  extensive  attachment.    The  whole  of  the  Trapezius  when  in  action  retracts 
the  scapula  and  braces  back  the  shoulder;  if  the  head  is  fixed,  the  upper  part  of  the  Trapezius 
will  elevate  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  as  in  supporting  weights;  when  the  lower  fibres  are  brought 
into  action,  they  assist  in  depressing  the  bone.   The  middle  and  lower  fibres  of  the  muscle  rotate 
the  scapula,  causing  elevation  of  the  acromion  process.    If  the  shoulders  are  fixed,  both  Trapezii, 
acting  together,  wiU  draw  the  head  directly  backward;  or  if  only  one  acts  the  head  is  drawn  to 
the  corresponding  side.    The  Latissimus  dorsi,  when  it  acts  upon  the  humerus,  depresses  it, 
draws  it  backward,  adducts,  and  at  the  same  time  rotates  it  inward.    It  is  the  muscle  which 
b  principally  employed  in  giving  a  downward  blow,  as  in  felling  a  tree  or  in  sabre  practice.    If 
the  arm  is  fixed,  the  muscle  may  act  in  various  ways  upon  the  trunk;  thus,  it  may  raise  the  lower 
ribs  and  assist  in  forcible  inspiration;  or,  if  both  arms  are  fixed,  the  two  muscles  may  assist 
the  Abdominal  and  great  Pectoral  muscles  in  suspending  and  drawing  the  whole  trunk  for- 
wardf  as  in  climbing  or  Ivalking  on  crutches.    The  Licvator  anguli  scapulae  raises  the  superior 
an^e  of  the  scapula,  and  by  so  doing  depresses  the  point  of  the  shoulder.    It  assists  the  l>ape- 
sius  in  bearing  weights  anci  in  shrugging  the  shoulaers.    If  the  shoulder  be  fixed,  the  Levator 
anguli  scapulae  inclines  the  neck  to  the  corresponding  side  and  rotates  it  in  the  same  direction, 
llie  Rhomboid  muscles  carry  the  inferior  angle  backward  and  upward,  thus  producing  a  slight 
rotation  of  the  scapula  upon  the  side  of  the  thorax,  the  Rhomboideus  major  acting  especially 
on  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  through  the  tendinous  arch  by  which  it  is  inserted.   The  Rhom- 
boid muscles,  acting  together  with  the  middle  and  inferior  fibres  of  the  Trapezius,  will  draw 
the  scapula  directly  backward  toward  the  vertebral  column. 


The  Third  Layer. 

Serratus  posticus  superior.  Serratus  posticus  inferior. 

Splenius  {  ^P;«°!"s  caPJt"- 
^  ( Splenius  colli. 

Dissection. — To  bring  into  view  the  third  layer  of  muscles,  remove  the  whole  of  the  second, 
together  with  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  by  cutting  through  the  Levator  anguli  scapulae  and  Rhom- 
boid muscles  near  their  origin,  and  reflecting  them  downward,  and  by  dividing  the  Latissimus 
dorsi  in  the  middle  by  a  vertiod  incision  carried  from  its  upper  to  its  lower  part,  and  reflecting 
the  two  halves  of  the  muscle. 

The  Serratus  posticus  superior  (m.  serratris  posterior  superior)  is  a  thin,  flat 
quadrilateral  muscle  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thorax.  It  arises 
by  a  thin  and  broad  aponeurosis  from  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  and  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  two  or  three  upper  thoracic  vertebrae  and 
from  the  supraspinous  ligament.  Inclining  downward  and  outward,  it  becomes 
muscular,  and  is  inserted,  by  four  fleshy  digitations,  into  the  upper  borders  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  a  little  beyond  their  angles. 

The  Serratus  posticus  inferior  (m.  serrcdus  posterior  inferior)  (Fig.  312)  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  regions;  it  is  of  an  irregularly 
quadrilateral  form,  broader  than  the  preceding,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  con- 
siderable interval.  It  arises  by  a  thin  aponeurosis  from  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  last  two  thoracic  and  two  or  three  upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  from  the  supra- 
spinous ligaments.  Passing  obliquely  upward  and  outward,  it  becomes  fleshy, 
and  divides  into  four  flat  digitations,  which  are  inserted  into  the  lower  borders  of 
the  four  lower  ribs,  a  little  beyond  their  angles.  The  thin  aponeurosis  of  origin 
is  intimately  blended  with  the  lumbar  fascia. 

The  vertebral  aponeurosis  is  a  thin,  fibrous  lamina,  extending  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  back  part  of  the  thoracic  region,  serving  to  bind  down  the  long 
Extensor  muscles  of  the  back  which  support  the  vertebral  column  and  head,  and 
separate  them  from  those  muscles  which  connect  the  vertebral  column  to  the  upper 
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extremity.  It  consists  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres  blended  together, 
forming  a  thin  lamella,  which  is  attached,  in  the  median  line,  to  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  thoracic  vertebrae;  externally,  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs;  and  is  contin- 
uous with  the  intercostal  fascia  below.  It  is  continuous  below  with  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  Serratus  posticus  inferior  and  a  portion  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  which  gives 
origin  to  the  Latissimus  dorsi;  above,  it  passes  beneath  the  Serratus  posticus 
superior  and  the  Splenius,  and  blends  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck. 

The  lumbar  fascia  or  aponeurosis  (Figs.  312  and  327),  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  posterior  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversalis  abdominis  muscle,  consists  of 
three  laminee,  which  are  attached  as  follows:   The  dorsal  layer,  to  the  spines  of 
the  lumbar  and  sacral  vertebrae  and  their  supraspinous  ligaments;  the  middle 
layer,  to  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  their 
intertransverse  ligaments;  the  ventral  layer,  to  the  roots  of  the  lumbar  transverse 
processes.     The  dorsal  layer  is  continued  above  as  the  vertebral  aponeurosis, 
while  inferiorly  it  is  fixed  to  the  outer  lip  of  the  iliac  crest.     With  this  layer  are 
blended  the  aponeurotic  origin  of  the  Serratus  posticus  inferior  and  part  of  that 
of  the  Latissimus  dorsi.     The  middle  layer  is  attached  above  to  the  last  rib,  and 
below  to  the  iliac  crest;  the  ventral  layer  is  fixed  below  to  the  iliolumbar  ligament 
and  iliac  crest;  while  above  it  is  thickened  to  form  the  external  arcuate  ligament 
of  the  Diaphragm,  and  stretches  from  the  tip  of  the  last  rib  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra.     These  three  layers,  together  with 
the  vertebral  column,  enclose  two  spaces,  the  posterior  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  Erector  spinae  muscle,  and  the  anterior  by  the  Quadratus  lumborum. 

Now  detach  the  Serratus  posticus  superior  from  its  origin,  and  turn  it  outward,  when  the 
Splenius  muscle  will  be  brought  into  view. 

The  Splenius  muscle  mass  (Fig.  312)  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
upper  part  of  the  thoracic  region.  At  its  origin  it  is  a  single  muscle,  which  soon 
after  its  origin  becomes  broad,  and  divides  into  two  portions,  which  have  separate 
insertions.  It  arises,  by  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  lower  half  of  the  ligamentum 
nuchae,  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  of  the  six  upper  tho- 
racic vertebrae,  and  from  the  supraspinous  ligament.  From  this  origin  the  fleshy 
fibres  proceed  obliquely  upward  and  outward,  forming  a  broad,  flat  muscle  sheet, 
which  divides  as  it  ascends  into  two  portions,  the  Splenius  capitis  and  Splenius  colli. 

The  Splenius  capitis  (m.  splenius  capitis)  is  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  into  the  rough  surface  on  the  occipital  bone,  just  beneath 
the  superior  curved  line. 

The  Splenius  coUi  (m.  splenius  cervicis)  is  inserted,  by  tendinous  fasciculi,  into  the 
posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  two  or  three  upper  cervical 
vertebrae. 

The  Splenius  muscles  are  separated  from  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side  by  a 
triangular  interval,  in  which  is  seen  the  Complexus. 

Nerves. — ^The  Splenius  capitis  and  colli  muscles  are  supplied  from  the  external  branches  of 
the  posterior  primary  divisions  of  the  middle  and  lower  cervical  nerves;  the  Serratus  posticus 
superior  is  supplied  by  the  external  branches  of  the  upper  three  or  four  intercostal  nerves;  the 
Serratus  posticus  inferior  by  branches  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  intercostal  nerves. 

Actions. — ^The  Serrati  are  respiratory  muscles.  The  Serratus  posticus  superior  elevates  the 
ribs;  it  is  therefore  an  inspiratory  muscle;  while  the  Serratus  inferior  draws  the  lower  ribs  down- 
ward and  backward,  and  thus  elongates  the  thorax.  It  also  fixes  the  lower  ribs,  thus  aiding  the 
downward  action  of  the  Diaphragm  and  resisting  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  draw  the  lower 
ribs  upward  and  forward.  It  must  therefore  he  regarded  as  a  muscle  of  inspiration.  This 
muscle  is  also  probably  a  tensor  of  the  vertebral  aponeurosis.  The  Splenii  muscles  of  the  two 
sides,  acting  together,  draw  the  head  directly  backward,  assisting  tne  Trapezius  and  Com- 
plexus; acting  separately,  they  draw  the  head  to  one  or  the  other  side,  and  sHghtly  rotate  it,  turning 
the  face  to  the  same  side.    They  also  assist  in  supporting  the  head  in  the  erect  position. 
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a.  Ofder  Column. 

Iliocostalis. 
Musculus  accessorius. 
Cervicalis  ascendens. 

Spinalis  dorsi. 


The  Fourth  Layer  (Fig.  313). 
I.  Erector  spinae. 


c.  Inner  Column, 


II.  Complexus. 


6.  Middle  Column 

Longissimus  dorsi. 
Transversalis  cervicis. 
Trachelomastoid. 

Spinalis  colli. 


IMssectioiL — To  expose  the  muscles  of  the  fourth  layer,  remove  entirely  the  Serrati  and  the 
vertebral  and  lumbar  lascise.  Then  detach  the  Splenius  by  separating  its  attachment  to  the 
spinous  processes  and  reflecting  it  outward. 

The  Erector  spinae  (m.  sacrospincUis)  and  its  prolongations  in  the  thoracic 
and  cervical  regions  fill  up  the  vertebral  groove  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column. 
It  is  covered  in  the  lumbar  region  by  the  lumbar  fascia;  in  the  thoracic  region,  by 
the  Serrati  muscles  and  the  vertebral  aponeurosis;  and  in  the  cervical  region,  by 
a  layer  of  cervical  fascia  continued  beneath  the  Trapezius  and  the  Splenius.  This 
large  muscular  and  tendinous  mass  varies  in  size  and  structure  at  different  parts 
of  the  vertebral  column.  In  the  sacral  region  the  Erector  spinae  is  narrow  and 
pointed,  and  its  origin  is  chiefly  tendinous  in  structure.  In  the  lumbar  region 
the  muscle  becomes  enlarged,  and  forms  a  large,  fleshy  mass.  In  the  thoracic 
region  it  subdivides  into  two  parts,  which  gradually  diminish  in  size  as  they  ascend 
to  be  inserted  into  the  vertebrae  and  ribs. 

The  Erector  spinae  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  a  very  broad  and  thick 
tendon,  the  erector  spinae  aponeuros^is,  which  is  attached,  internally j  to  the  spines 
of  the  sacrum,  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
thoracic  vertebrae,  and  to  the  supraspinous  ligament;  externally,  to  the  back  part 
of  the  inner  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  series  of  eminences  on  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  sacrum,  which  represents  the  transverse  processes,  where  it 
blends  with  the  great  sacrosciatic  and  posterior  sacroiliac  ligaments.  Some  of 
its  fibres  are  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Gluteus  maximus.  The 
muscle  fibres  form  a  single  large  fleshy  mass,  bounded  in  front  by  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  by  the  middle  lamella  of  the  lumbar  fascia. 
Opposite  the  last  rib  it  divides  into  three  parts:  (1)  The  Iliocostalis;  (2)  the  Longis- 
flimns  dorsi;  and  (3)  the  Spinalis  dorsi. 

1.  The  Iliocostalis  (m.  iliocostalis  lumhorum),  the  external  portion  of  the 
Erector  spinae,  is  inserted,  generally,  by  six  or  seven  flattened  tendons  into  the 
inferior  borders  of  the  angles  of  the  six  or  seven  lower  ribs.  The  number  of  the 
tendons  of  this  muscle  is,  however,  quite  variable,  and  therefore  the  number  of 
ribs  into  which  it  is  inserted  varies.  Internally  this  muscle  is  reinforced  by  a  series 
of  muscle  slips  which  arise  from  the  angles  of  the  ribs;  by  means  of  these  the 
Iliocostalis  is  continued  upward  to  the  upper  ribs  and  to  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  vertebral  column.  These  accessory  portions  form  two  additional  muscles, 
the  Musculiis  accessorius  and  the  OenricaUs  ascendens. 

The  Mnscnhis  accessorius  (m.  iliocostalis  dorsi)  arises,  by  separate  flattened 
tendons,  from  the  upper  borders  of  the  angles  of  the  six  lower  ribs;  these  become 
muscular,  and  are  finally  inserted,  by  separate  tendons,  into  the  upper  borders 
of  the  angles  of  the  six  upper  ribs  and  into  the  back  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra. 
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The  Oenicalis  ascendens  (m.  UiocostcUis  cervicis)  is  the  continuation  of  the  Acces- 
sorius  upward  into  the  neck;  it  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendons  of  the 
Accessorius,  arising  from  the  angles  of  the  four  or  five  upper  ribs,  and  is  inserted 
by  a  series  of  slender  tendons  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae. 

2.  The  LongisBimiu  doni  is  the  middle  and  largest  portion  of  the  Erector  spinae. 
In  the  lumbar  region,  where  it  is  as  yet  blended  with  the  Iliocostalis,  some  of  the 
fibres  are  attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  transverse 
processes  and  the  accessory  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  to  the  middle 
layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia.    In  the  thoracic  region  the  Longissimus  dorsi  is 
inserted^  by  long,  thin  tendons,  into  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  all  the 
thoracic  vertebrae,  and  into  from  seven  to  eleven  of  the  lower  ribs  between  their 
tubercles  and  angles.    This  muscle  is  continued  upward  to  the  cranium  and  cer- 
vical portion  of  the  vertebral  column  by  means  of  two  additional  muscles,  the 
Tzinmrsalifl  cervicis  and  TrachelonuMrtoid. 

The  TraiiBvazsaliB  cervicis  (m.  longissimiuf  cervicis),  placed  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  Longissimus  dorsi,  arises  by  long,  thin  tendons  from  the  summits  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  six  upper  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  by  similar 
tendons  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  inclusive. 

The  Traclieloiiiastoid  (m.  longissirwus  capitis)  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  pre- 
ceding, between  it  and  the  Complexus  muscle.  It  arises,  by  tendons,  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  five  or  six  upper  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  the  articular 
processes  of  the  three  or  four  lower  cervical  vertebrae.  The  fibres  form  a  small 
muscle,  which  ascends  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior  margin  of  the  mastoid 
process,  beneath  the  Splenius  and  Sternomastoid  muscles.  This  small  muscle  is 
almost  always  crossed  by  a  tendinous  intersection  near  its  insertion  into  the  mastoid 
process.* 

3.  The  SpiDAlis  dorsi  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  Longissimus  dorsi, 
with  which  it  is  intimately  blended.  It  arises,  by  three  or  four  tendons,  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  first  two  lumbar  and  the  last  two  thoracic  vertebrae;  these, 
uniting,  form  a  small  muscle,  which  is  inserted,  by  separate  tendons,  into  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  thoracic  vertebrae,  the  number  varying  from  four  to  eight. 
It  is  intinoately  united  with  the  Semispinalis  dorsi,  which  lies  beneath  it. 

The  Spinalis  colli  (m.  spinalis  cervicis)  is  a  small  muscle,  connecting  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  analogous  to  the  Spinalis  dorsi  in  the  thoracic 
region.  It  varies  considerably  in  its  size  and  in  the  extent  of  its  attachment  to 
the  vertebrae,  not  only  in  different  bodies,  but  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  body. 
It  usually  arises  by  fleshy  or  tendinous  slips,  varying  from  two  to  four  in  number, 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae,  and 
occasionally  from  the  first  and  second  thoracic,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous 
process  of  the  axis,  and  occasionally  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two  vertebrae 
below  it.     This  muscle  was  found  absent  in  five  cases  out  of  twenty-four. 

The  ComplezilS  (m.  semispinalis  capitis)  is  a  broad  thick  muscle,  situated  at 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  beneath  the  Splenius,  and  internal  to  the 
Transversalis  cervicis  and  Trachelomastoid.  It  arises,  by  a  series  of  tendons, 
from  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  six  or  seven  thoracic  and  the 
last  cervical  vertebrae,  and  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  three  cervical 
vertebrae  above  this.  The  tendons,  uniting,  form  a  broad  muscle,  which  passes 
obliquely  upward  and  inward,  and  is  inserted  into  the  innermost  depression  be- 
tween the  two  curved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone.     At  about  its  middle  it  is  traversed 

'These  two  maeclee  (Transversalis  cervicis  and  Trachelomastoid)  are  sometimes  described  as  one  having  a 
eommon  origin,  but  dividing  above  at  their  insertion.  The  Trachelomastoid  is  then  termed  the  Transversalis 
capitis. 
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by  a  transverse  tendinous  intersection.  The  inner  portion  of  this  muscle  is 
usually  separate  and  is  called  the  biventer  cervicis,  from  the  intervention  of  a 
tendon  between  its  two  fleshy  bellies. 


The  Fifth  Layer  (Fig.  313). 

Semispinalis  dorsi.  Extensor  coccygis. 

Semispinalis  colli.  Intertransversales. 

Multifidus  spinae.  Rectus  capitis  posticus  major. 

Rotatores  spinae.  Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor. 

Supraspinales.  Obliquus  inferior. 

Interspinales.  Obliquus  superior. 

Dissection. — Remove  the  muscles  of  the  preceding  layer  by  dividing  and  turning  aside  the 
Complexus;  then  detach  the  Spinalis  and  Longissimus  dorsi  from  their  attachments,  divide  the 
Erector  spinae  at  its  connection  below  to  the  sacral  lumbar  vertebrae  and  turn  it  outward.  The 
muscles  filling  up  the  interval  between  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  are  then  exposed. 

The  Semispinalis  dorsi  (m.  semispinalis  dorsi)  consists  of  thin^  narrow, 
fleshy  fasciculi  interposed  between  tendons  of  considerable  length.  It  arises 
by  a  series  of  small  tendons  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  thoracic 
vertebrae,  from  the  tenth  or  eleventh  to  the  fifth  or  sixth;  and  is  insertedy  by  five 
or  six  tendons,  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  upper  four  thoracic  and  lower 
two  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  Semispiiialis  colli  (m,  semispinalis  cervicis),  thicker  than  the  preceding, 
arises  by  a  series  of  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  upper  five  or  six  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes 
of  four  cervical  vertebrae,  from  the  axis  to  the  fifth  cervical.  The  fasciculus 
connected  with  the  axis  is  the  largest,  and  is  chiefly  muscular  in  structure. 

Superficial  to  this  muscle  and  the  preceding  are  the  profunda  cervicis  artery,  the  princeps 
cervicis  artery,  and  the  internal  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  cervical  nerves;  their  deep  surfaces  lie  upon  the  Multifidus  spinae. 

The  Multifidus  spinae  (m.  mvUifidus)  consists  of  a  number  of  fleshy  and  ten- 
dinous fasciculi  which  fill  up  the  groove  on  either  side  of  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  vertebrae,  from  the  sacrum  to  the  axis.  In  the  sacral  region  these  fasciculi 
arise  from  the  back  of  the  sacrum,  as  low  as  the  fourth  sacral  foramen,  and  from 
the  aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  Erector  spinae;  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  pos- 
terior superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments;  in  the  lumbar 
regions  from  the  mammillary  processes;  in  the  thoracic  region,  from  the  transverse 
processes;  and  in  the  cervical  region,  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  three  or 
four  lower  vertebrae.  Each  fasciculus,  passing  obliquely  upward  and  inward, 
is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  spinous  process  of  one  of  the  vertebrae 
above.  These  fasciculi  vary  in  length;  the  most  superficial,  the  longest,  pass  from 
one  vertebra  to  the  third  or  fourth  above;  those  next  in  order  pass  from  one 
vertebra  to  the  second  or  third  above;  while  the  deepest  connect  two  contiguous 
vertebrae. 

Its  superficial  surface  is  covered  by  the  Semispinalis  dorsi,  and  the  Semispinalis  colli,  and  its 
deep  surface,  lies  upon  the  laminee  and  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 

The  Rotatores  spinae  (mm.  rotatores)  are  found  only  in  the  thoracic  region  of 
the  spine,  beneath  the  Multifidus  spinae;  they  are  eleven  in  number  on  each  side. 
Each  muscle  is  small  and  somewhat  quadrilateral  in  form;  and  arises  from  the 
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upper  and  back  part  of  the  transverse  process,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower 
border  and  outer  surface  of  the  lamina  of  the  vertebra  above,  the  fibres  extending 
as  far  inward  as  the  root  of  the  spinous  process.  The  first  is  found  between  the 
first  and  second  thoracic;  the  last,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  Sometimes 
the  number  of  these  muscles  is  diminished  by  the  absence  of  one  or  more  from  the 
upper  or  lower  end. 

The  Snpraspinalos  (mm,  supraspinales)  consist  of  a  series  of  fleshy  bands 

which  lie  on  the  spinous  processes  in  the  cervical  region  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  Interspmales  (mm.  interspincdes)  are  short  muscular  fasciculi,  placed  in 

pairs  between  the  spinous  processes  of  the  contiguous  vertebrae,  one  on  each  side 

of  the  interspinous  ligament.     In  the  cervical  region  they  are  most  distinct,  and 

consist  of  six  pairs,  the  first  being  situated  between  the  axis  and  the  third  vertebra, 

and  the  last  between  the  last  cervical  and  the  first  thoracic  vertebra.    They  are 

small  narrow  bundles,  attached,  above  and  below,  to  the  apices  of  the  spinous 

processes.     In  the  thoracic  region  they  are  found  between  the  first  and  second 

vertebrae,  and  occasionally  between  the  second  and  third;  and  below,  between 

the  eleventh  and  twelfth.     In  the  lumbar  region  there  are  four  pairs  of  these  muscles 

in  the  intervals  between  the  five  lumbar  vertebrse.    There  is  also  occasionally 

one  in  the  interspinous  space  between  the  last  thoracic  and  first  lumbar,  and 

between  the  fifth  lumbar  and  the  sacrum. 

The  Extensor  coccyga  is  a  slender  muscular  fasciculus,  occasionally  present,  which  extends 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  It  arises  by  tendinous 
fibres  from  the  last  bone  of  the  sacrum  or  first  piece  of  the  coccyx,  and  passes  downward  to  be 
inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  a  rudiment  of  the  Extensor  muscle  of  the  caudal 
rertebne  of  the  lower  animals.  ' 

The  Xntertransversales  (mm,  intertransversarii)  are  small  muscles  placed 
between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  In  the  cervical  region  they  are 
most  developed,  consisting  of  rounded  muscular  and  tendinous  fasciculi,  which  are 
placed  in  pairs,  passing  between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  two  contiguous  vertebrae,  separated  from  one  another  by 
the  anterior  division  of  the  cervical  nerve,  which  lies  in  the  groove  between  them. 
In  this  region  there  are  seven  pairs  of  these  muscles,  the  first  pair  being  between 
the  atlas  and  axis,  and  the  last  pair  between  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  thoracic 
vertebrae.  In  the  thoracic  region  they  are  least  developed,  consisting  chiefly  of 
rounded  tendinous  cords  in  the  intertransverse  spaces  of  the  upper  thoracic  verte- 
brae; but  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  three  thoracic  vertebrae,  and 
between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  last  thoracic  and  the  first  lumbar,  they  are  • 
muscular  in  structure.  In  the  lumbar  region  they  are  arranged  in  pairs,  on  either 
side  of  the  vertebral  column,  one  set  occupying  the  entire  interspace  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  intertransversales  laterales;  the 
other  set,  Jntertranaversales  mediates,  passing  from  the  accessory  process  of  one 
vertebra  to  the  mammillary  process  of  the  next  below. 

The  BectUB  capitis  posticUB  major  (m.  rectus  capitis  posterior  major)  arises  by 
a  pointed  tendinous  origin  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and,  becoming 
broader  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted  into  the  inferior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone 
and  the  surface  of  bone  immediately  below  it.  As  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides 
pass  upward  and  outward,  they  leave  between  them  a  triangular  space,  in  which  are 
seen  the  Recti  capitis  postici  minores  muscles.  The  superficial  surface  is  crossed 
by  the  Complexus;  its  deep  surface  lies  on  the  posterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament. 

The  Eectus  capitis  posticus  minor  (m.  rectus  capitis  posterior  minor),  the  small- 
est of  the  four  muscles  in  this  region,  is  of  a  triangular  shape;  it  arises  by  a  narrow 
pointed  tendon  from  the  tubercle  on  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and,  becom- 
ing broader  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted  into  the  rough  surface  beneath  the  inferior . 
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curved  line,  nearly  as  far  as  the  foramen  magnum,  and  nearer  to  the  middle  line 
than  the  preceding. 

The  ObliqmiS  inferior  (m.  obliqutis  capitis  inferior),  the  larger  of  the  two 
Oblique  muscles,  ari^ses  from  the  apex  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and 
passes  outward  and  slightly  upward,  to  be  inserted  into  the. lower  and  back  part 
of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 

The  ObliqmiS  superior  (m.  Miquus  capitis  superior),  narrow  below,  wide  and 
expanded  above,  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas;  it  joins  with  the  insertion  of  the  preceding,  and,  passing 
obliquely  upward  and  inward,  is  inserted  into  the  occipital  bone,  between  the  two 
curved  lines,  external  to  the  Complexus. 

The  Suboccipital  triaoffle  is  the  tpiangular  interval  between  the  two  oblique  muscles  and  the 
Rectus  capitis  posticus  major.  This  triangle  is  bounded,  above  and  internally,  by  the  Rectus 
capitis  posticus  major;  above  and  externally,  bv  the  Obliquus  superior;  below  and  externally, 
by  the  Obliquus  inferior.  It  is  covered  in  by  a  layer  of  dense  fibrofatty  tissue,  situated 
beneath  the  Complexus  muscle.  The  floor  is  formed  by  the  posterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament 
and  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  It  contains  the  vertebral  artery,  as  it  runs  in  a  deep  groove 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and  the  posterior  division  of  the  sub- 
occipital nerve. 

Menres. — ^The  fourth  and  fifth  layers  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  supplied  by  the  posterior 
primary  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Actions. — When  both  the  Spinales  dorsi  contract,  they  extend  the  thoracic  region  of  the 
vertebral  column;  when  only  one  muscle  contracts,  it  helps  to  bend  the  thoracic  poi^ion  of 
the  vertebral  column  to  one  side.  The  Erector  spinae,  comprising  the  Iliocostalis  and  the 
Longissimus  dorsi  with  their  accessory  muscles,  serves,  as  its  name  implies,  to  maintain  the 
vertebral  colimm  in  the  erect  posture;  it  also  serves  to  bend  the  trunk  backward  when  it  is 
required  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  any  weight  at  the  front  of  the  body,  as,  for  instance, 
when  a  heavy  weight  is  suspended  from  the  neck,  or  when  there  is  any  great  abdominal  dis- 
tention, as  in  pregnancy  or  dropsy;  the  peculiar  gait  under  such  circumstances  depends  upon 
the  vertebral  column  being  drawn  backward  by  the  counterbalancing  action  of  the  Erector 
spinae  muscles.  The  muscles  which  form  the  continuation  of  the  Erector  spinae  upward 
steady  the  head  and  neck,  and  ^  them  in  the  upright  position.  If  the  Iliocostalis  ana  Lon- 
gissimus dorsi  of  one  side  act,  they  serve  to  draw  down  tne  thorax  and  vertebral  column  to  the 
corresponding  side.  The  Cervicales  ascendens,  taking  their  fixed  points  from  the  cervical 
vertebrse,  elevate  those  ribs  to  which  they  are  attached;  taking  their  fixed  points  from  the  ribs, 
both  muscles  help  to  extend  the  neck;  while  one  muscle  bends  the  neck  to  its  own  side.  Tbe 
Transversales  cervicis,  when  both  muscles  act,  taking  their  fixed  point  from  below,  bend  the  neck 
backward.  The  Trachelomastoid,  when  both  muscles  act,  taking  their  fixed  point  from  below, 
bend  the  head  backward;  while  if  only  one  muscle  acts,  the  face  is  turned  to  the  side  on  which 
the  muscle  is  acting,  and  then  the  head  is  bent  to  the  shoulder.  The  two  Recti  muscles 
draw  the  head  backward.  Tbe  Rectus  capitis  posticus  major,  owing  to  its  obliquitv,  rotates 
,  the  cranium,  with  the  atlas,  around  the  odontoid  process,  turning  the  face  to  the  same  side.  The 
Multifidus  spinae  acts  successively  upon  the  dinerent  parts  of  the  vertebral  column;  thus,  the 
sacrum  furnishes  a  fixed  point  from  which  the  fasciculi  of  this  muscle  act  upon  the  lumbar 
region;  these  then  become  the  fixed  points  for  the  fasciculi  moving  the  thoracic  region,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  vertebral  column;  it  is  by  the  successive  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  the  separate  fasciculi  of  this  and  other  muscles  that  the  spine  preserves  the 
erect  posture  without  the  fatigue  that  would  necessarily  have  been  producea  had  this  position 
been  maintained  by  the  action  of  a  single  muscle.  Tbe  Multifidus  spinae,  besides  preserving 
the  erect  position  of  the  vertebral  column,  serves  to  rotate  it,  so  that  the  front  of  the  trunk  is 
turned  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  muscle  acts,  this  muscle  being  assisted  in  its 
action  by  the  Obliquus  extemus  abdominis.  The  Complexi  draw  the  head  directly  backward; 
if  one  muscle  acts,  it  draws  the  head  to  one  side,  and  rotates  it  so  that  the  face  is  turned  to  the 
opposite  side.  The  Superior  oblique  draws  the  head  backward,  and,  from  the  obliquity  in 
the  direction  of  its  fibres,  will  slightly  rotate  the  cranium,  turning  the  face  to  the  opposite  side. 
The  Inferior  oblique  rotates  the  atlas,  and  with  it  the  cranium,  around  the  odontoid  process, 
turning  the  face  to  the  same  side.  The  Semispinales,  when  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  act 
together,  help  to  extend  the  vertebral  column;  wnen  the  muscles  of  one  side  only  act,  they  rotate 
the  thoracic  and  cervical  parts  of  the  vertebral  column,  turning  the  body  to  the  opposite  side. 
The  Supraspinales  and  Interspinales  by  approximating  the  spinous  processes  help  to  extend 
the  vertebral  column.  The  Intertransversales  approximate  the  transverse  processes,  and  help 
to  bend  the  vertebral  column  to  one  side.    The  Rotatores  spinae  assist  the  Multifidus  spinae  to 
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rotate  the  vertebral  column,  so  that  the  front  of  the  trunk  is  turned  to  the  side  opposite  to  that 
from  which  the  muscle  acts. 

Surface  Forms. — The  surface  forms  produced  by  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  numerous  and 
difficult  to  analyze  unless  they  are  considered  in  systematic  order.    The  most  superficial  layer, 
consisting  of  large  strata  of  muscle  tissue,  influences  to  a  certain  extent  the  surface  form,  and 
at  the  same  time  reveals  the  forms  of  the  layers  beneath.    The  Trapesdtis  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  back,  and  in  the  neck,  covers  over  and  softens  down  the  outline  of  the  underlying  muscles. 
Its  anterior  border  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck.    It  forms 
a  slight  undulating  ridge  which  passes  downward  and  for^-ard  from  the  occiput  to  the  junction 
of  the  middle  and  outer  third  of  the  clavicle.    The  tendinous  ellipse  formed  by  a  part  of  the 
origin  of  the  two  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  is  always  to  be  seen  as  an  oval  depression, 
more  marked  when  the  muscle  is  in  action.    A  slight  dimple  on  the  skin  opposite  the  interval 
betv('een  the  spinous  processes  of  the  third  and  fourth  thoracic  vertebrae  marks  the  triangular 
aponeurosis  by  which  the  inferior  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 
From  this  point  the  inferior  border  of  the  muscle  may  be  traced  as  an  unaulating  ridge  to  the 
spinous  process  of  the  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra.    In  like  manner  the  Latisaimus  dorsi  softens 
down  and  modulates  the  underlying  structures  at  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  lower  part  of 
the  side  of  the  thorax.    In  this  way  it  modulates  the  outline  of  the  Erector  spinae;  of  the  Serratus 
posticus  inferior,  which  is  sometimes  to  be  discerned  through  it,  and  is  sometimes  entirely 
obscured  by  it;  of  part  of  the  Serratus  magnus  and  Superior  oblique,  which  it  covers;  and  of 
the  convex  oblique  ridges  formed  by  the  ribs  with  the  intervening  intercostal  spaces.     The 
anterior  border  of  the  muscle  is  the  only  part  which  gives  a  distinct  surface  form.    This  border 
may  be  traced,  when  the  muscle  is  in  action,  as  a  rounded  edge,  starting  from  the  crest  of  the 
ih'um,  and  passing  obliquely  forward  and  upward  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla,  where  it 
combines  with  the  Teres  major  in  forming  a  thick  rounded  fold,  the  posterior  boundary  of  the 
aiillar}'  space.    The  muscles  in  the  second  layer  influence  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  sur- 
face form  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  trunk.    The  Levator  anguli  scapulae 
rereals  itself  as  a  prominent  divergent  line,  running  downward  and  outward,  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae  to  tne  angle  of  the  scapula,  covered  over  and 
toned  down  by  the  overlying  Trapezius.    The  Rhombaidei  produce,  when  in  action,  a  vertical 
eminence  between  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  and  the  vertebral  furrow,  varying  in 
intensity  according  to  the  condition  of  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  Trapezius  muscle,  by 
which  diey  are  for  the  most  part  covered.    The  lowermost  part  of  the  Rhomboideus  major  is 
not  covered  by  the  Trapezius,  and  forms  on  the  surface  an  oblique  ridge  running  upwara  and 
inward  from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.    Of  the  muscles  of  the  third  layer  of  the  back, 
the  Semttus  posticus  superior  does  not  in  any  way  influence  surface  form.    The  Serratus  posticus 
inferior,  when  in  strong  action,  may  occasionally  be  revealed  as  an  elevation  beneath  the  Latis- 
simus  dorsi.    The  Splenii  by  their  divergence  sene  to  broaden  out  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  produce  a  local  fulness  in  this  situation,  but  do  not  othen^ise  mfluence  surface 
forai.    Beneath  all  these  muscles  those  of  the  fourth  layer — the  Erf  dor  spinae  and  its  continua- 
tions— influence  the  surface  form  in  a  decided  manner.    In  the  loins,  the  Erector  spinae,  bound 
down  by  the  lumbar  fascia,  forms  a  rounded  vertical  eminence,  which  determines  the  depth  of 
the  vertebral  furrow,  and  which  below  tapers  to  a  point  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum 
and  becomes  lost  there.    In  the  back  it  forms  a  flattened  plane  which  gradually  becomes  lost. 
In  the  neck  the  only  part  of  this  group  of  muscles  which  influences  surface  form  is  the  Trachelo- 
mastoid ,  which  produces  a  short  convergent  line  across  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  triangle 
of  the  neck,  appearing  from  under  cover  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  Stemomastoid  and  being 
lost  below  beneath  the  Trapezius. 

Applied  Anatomy. — In  cases  of  tuberculous  caries  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  in  other  diseases 
affecting  the  vertebral  column,  rigidity  of  the  spinal  muscles  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
constant  symptoms.  A  child  with  commencing  vertebral  disease  always  maintains  the  affected 
portion  of  the  column  in  a  state  of  absolute  rigidity,  to  prevent  the  inflamed  structures  from 
being  moved  against  each  other;  this  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  nature's  method  of  producing 
rest  of  the  affected  part. 


II.  MUSCLES  AND  rASOlJE  07  THE  THORAX. 

The  muscles  belonging  exclusively  to  this  region  are  few  in  number.     They 
are  the 

Intercostales  externi.  Triangularis  sterni. 

Intercostales  interni.  Levatores  costarum. 

Infracostales.  Diaphragm. 
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Intercostal  Fascia.— A  thin  but  firm  layer  of  fascia  covers  the  outer  surface  of 
the  External  intercostal  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  Internal  intercostal  muscles; 
and  a  third  layer,  more  delicate,  is  interposed  between  the  two  planes  of  muscle 
fibres.  These  are  the  intercostal  fascia,  external,  middle,  and  internal;  they  are  best 
marked  in  those  situations  where  the  muscle  fibres  are  deficient,  as  between  the 
External  intercostal  muscles  and  sternum,  in  front,  and  between  the  Internal 
intercostals  and  vertebral  column,  behind. 

The  Intercostal  muscles  (Figs.  321  and  349)  are  two  thin  planes  of  muscle 
and  tendon  fibres,  placed  one  over  the  other.  They  fill  up  the  intercostal  spaces, 
and  are  directed  obliquely  between  the  margins  of  the  adjacent  ribs.  They 
have  received  the  name  external  and  internal  from  the  position  they  bear  to  each 
other.  Between  them  in  the  grooved  under  surface  of  the  rib  run  the  intercostal 
vessels  and  nerve.  The  tendon  fibres  are  longer  and  more  numerous  than  the 
muscle  fibres;  hence  the  walls  of  the  intercostal  spaces  possess  very  considerable 
strength,  to  which  the  crossing  of  the  muscle  fibres  materially  contributes. 

The  External  intercostals  {mm,  intercostales  externi)  are  eleven  in  number  on 
each  side.  They  extend  from  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs,  behind,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  in  front,  where  they  terminate  in  a  thin  mem- 
brane, the  anterior  intercostal  membrane,  which  is  continued  forward  to  the  sternum. 
They  arise  from  the  lower  border  of  the  rib  above,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper 
border  of  the  rib  below.  In  the  two  lowest  spaces  they  extend  to  the  ends  of  the 
cartilages,  and  in  the  upper  two  or  three  spaces  they  do  not  quite  extend  to  the 
ends  of  the  ribs.  Their  fibres  are  directed  obliquely  downward  and  forward,  in 
a  similar  direction  with  those  of  the  External  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen. 
They  are  thicker  than  the  Internal  intercostals. 

The  Internal  intercostals  (mm.  intercostales  interni)  are  also  eleven  in  number 
on  each  side.  They  commence  anteriorly  at  the  sternum  in  the  interspaces  between 
the  cartilage  of  the  true  ribs,  and  from  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  false  ribs,  and  extend  backward  as  far  as  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  whence  they 
are  continued  to  the  vertebral  column  by  a  thin  aponeurosis,  the  posterior  intercostal 
membrane.  They  arise  from  the  ridge  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  rib  above,  as  well 
as  from  the  corresponding  costal  cartilage,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper  border 
of  the  rib  below.  Their  fibres  are  directed  obliquely  downward  and  backward, 
passing  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  fibres  of  the  External  intercostal  muscle. 

The  Infracostales  (mm.  svbcostales)  consist  of  muscular  and  aponeurotic  fas- 
ciculi, which  vary  in  number  and  length;  they  are  placed  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ribs,  where  the  Internal  intercostal  muscles  cease;  they  arise  from  the  inner 
surface  of  one  rib,  and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  first,  second,  or 
third  rib  below.  Their  direction,  like  the  Internal  intercostals,  is  usually  oblique. 
They  are  most  frequently  found  between  the  lower  ribs. 

The  Triangularis  Stemi  (m.  transversus  thoracis)  (Fig.  314)  is  a  thin  plane  con- 
sisting of  muscle  and  tendon  fibres,  and  is  situated  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  front 
of  the  thorax.  It  arises  from  the  lower  third  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum, 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  from  the  sternal  ends  of 
the  costal  cartilages  of  the  three  or  four  lower  true  ribs.  Its  fibres  diverge  upward 
and  outward,  to  be  inserted  by  digitations  into  the  lower  borders  and  inner  surfaces 
of  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs.  The 
lowest  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  horizontal  in  their  direction,  and  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  Transversa  lis ;  those  which  succeed  are  oblique,  while  the 
superior  fibres  are  almost  vertical.  This  muscle  varies  much  in  its  attachment, 
not  only  in  different  bodies,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  body.  The  internal 
mammary  artery  runs  between  this  muscle  and  the  costal  cartilages. 

The  Levatores  COStanim  (mm.  levatores  costarum)  (Fig.  313),  twelve  in  number 
on  each  side,  are  small  tendinous  and  fleshy  bundles  which  arise  from  the  extrem- 
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ities  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  the  eleven  upper 
thoracic  vertebrte.  They  pass  obUqueiy  downward  and  outward  and  are  inserted 
into  the  upper  border,  between  the  tubercle  and  the  angle,  of  the  rib,  immediately 
below  its  vertebrte  of  origin.  Each  of  the  Inferior  levatores  divides  into  two 
fasciculi,  one  of  which  is  inserted  as  above  described;  the  other  fasciculus  passes 
down  to  the  second  rib  below  its  origin;  thus, -each  of  the  lower  ribs  receives 
fibres  from  the  transverse  processes  of  two  vertebrae. 

Hwves, — The  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  intercostal  nerves. 


Fin.  314. — Posterior  surface  of  ■tomum  and  costal  eortiLaeca.  showinf  TrianBularls  sieml  muscle.     (From  a 
preparaLiou  itt  Uie  Museum  of  tba  Royal  OoUege  of  Surgeooj  of  Knffland.) 

The  Diaphragm  (dia-pkragma)  (Figs.  .315  and  316)  is  a  thin,  musculofibrous 
septum  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the  trunk; 
it  separates  the  thoracic  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  its  convex  upper  surface 
forming  the  floor  of  the  former,  and  its  concave  under  surface  the  roof  of  the 
latter.  Its  peripheral  part  consists  of  muscle  fibres  which  arise  from  the  internal 
circumference  of  the  thoracic  outlet,  as  well  as  from  certain  lumbar  vertebras, 
and  pass  upward  and  inward  to  converge  to  a  central  tendon.  Anteriorly,  the 
Diaphragm  arises  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  by  two  fleshy 
strips  {pars  siernalis);  on  either  side,  from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  six  lower 
costal  cartilages  (seventh  to  twelfth)  (pars  coatalia),  interdigitating  with  slips  of 
origin   of  the  Tntnsversalis  abdominis.     Behind,  it   takes  origin  from  certain 
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lumbar  vertebrae  by  two  cmra;  and  from  aponeurotic  arches  named  the  areute 
Jigaznents  {pars  lurnbalis). 

The  cmra  are  situated  on  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  on  each  side  of 
the  aorta.  The  crura,  at  their  origin,  are  tendinous  in  structure;  the  right  cms, 
larger  and  longer  than  the  left,  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bodies  and 
articular  disks  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  vertebrae;  the  left  crus  arises  from  the 
three  upper  lumbar  vertebrae;  both  blend  with  the  anterior  common  ligament  of 
the  vertebral  column. 

The  tendinous  portion  of  each  crus  passes  forward  and  inward  to  meet  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  opposite  side,  thus  forming  the  tendinous  arch  known 
as  the  middle  arcuate  ligament.  From  this  arch  diverging  muscle  fibres  arise^ 
the  outermost  portion  of  which  is  directed  upward  and  outward  to  the  central 
tendon;  the  innermost  portion  decussate  in  front  of  the  aorta,  diverge  in  order 
to  surround  the  oesophagus,  and  likewise  end  in  the  central  tendon.  The  fibres 
derived  from  the  right  crus  are  the  more  numerous  and  pass  in  front  of  those 
derived  from  the  left. 

Each  crus,  in  its  tendinous  portion,  is  perforated  by  the  great  and  lesser 
splanchnic  nerves  and  sometimes  the  ascending  lumbar  radicle  of  the  azygos 
veins. 

The  internal  arcuate  ligament  (arcus  lumbocostalis  medialis)  is  a  tendinous  arch 
in  the  fascia  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle,  on  each  side 
of  the  vertebral  column.  This  tendinous  arch  is  connected  mesad  to  the  body 
of  the  first  (or  second)  lumbar  vertebrae,  laterad  to  the  front  of  the  tip  of  the 
transverse  process  of  the  first  (or  second)  lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  external  arcuate  ligament  {arcus  lumbocostalis  lateralis)  is  the  thickened 
upper  margin  of  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  lumbar  fascia;  it  arches  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum  from  the  front  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  first  (or  second)  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  apex  and  lower  margin  of  the 
twelfth  rib. 

The  fibres  of  the  Diaphragm  derived  from  these  sources  vary  in  length;  those 
arising  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  are  short  and  occasionally  aponeurotic,  con- 
tinuous with  the  posterior  layer  of  the  Rectus  abdominis  sheath.  Those  arising 
from  the  arcuate  ligaments,  and  more  especially  those  from  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs  at  the  side  of  the  thorax,  are  longer,  describe  well-marked  curves  as  they  ascend, 
and  finally  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  margin  of  the  central  tendon. 

The  central  tendon  of  the  Diaphragm  {centrum  tendineum)  is  a  thin  but  strong 
tendinous  aponeurosis,  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  vault  formed  by  the  muscle, 
immediately  below  the  pericardium,  with  which  it  is  partly  blended.  It  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  trefoil  leaf,  consisting  of  three  divisions,  or  leaflets,  separated 
from  one  another  by  slight  indentations.  The  right  leaflet  is  the  largest;  the 
middle  one,  directed  toward  the  ensiforfn  cartilage,  the  next  in  size;  and  the 
left,  the  smallest.  In  structure,  the  tendon  is  composed  of  several  planes  of  fibres 
which  intersect  one  another  at  various  angles,  and  unite  into  straight  or  cuned 
bundles — an  arrangement  which  affords  it  additional  strength. 

The  openings  in  the  Diaphragm  are  three  large  and  several  smaller  apertures. 
The  former  are  the  aortic,  the  oesophageal,  and  the  opening  for  the  inferior  vena 
cava. 

The  aortic  opening  {hiatus  aorticus)  is  the  lowest  and  the  most  posterior  of  the 
three  large  apertures  connected  with  this  muscle,  being  at  the  level  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra.  It  is  situated  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae;  and  is,  therefore,  behind  the  Diaphragm,  not 
in  it.  It  is  an  osseoaponeurotic  aperture,  formed  by  a  tendinous  arch  (middle 
arcuate  ligament)  thrown  across  the  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  from  the 
crus  on  one  side  to  that  on  the  other,  and  it  transmits  the  aorta,  the  vena  azygos 
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major,  and  the  thoracic  duct.     Sometimes  the  vena  azygos  major  is  transmitted 
upward  through  the  right  crus.     Occasionally  some  tendinous  fibres  are  pro- 


Fia,  315.— Tbs  Diupbrecm,  aeen  from  Bbove.    (Poiriir  aad  Chupv.) 


Fio.  31S. — The  Dispbrscoi.  viewed  from  ii 


longed  across  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  from  the  inner  part  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  crura,  pass  behind  the  aorta,  and  thus  convert  the  opening  into  a  fibrous  ring 
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The  cBBophageal  oponing  (hiatus  oeaophageus)  ia  situated  at  the  level  of  the  tenth 
thoracic  vertebra;  it  is  elliptical  in  form,  oblique  in  direction,  muscular  in  structure, 
and  is  formed  by  the  decussating  fibres  of  the  two  crura.  It  is  placed  above,  and 
at  the  same  time  anterior,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  aortic  opening.  It  transmits 
the  oesophagus  and  vagus  nerves  and  some  small  oesophageal  arteries.  The 
anterior  margin  of  this  aperture  is  occasionally  tendinous,  being  formed  by  the 
margin  of  the  central  tendon.  The  posterior  and  lateral  margins  are  thick  and 
the  gullet  is  in  contact  with  them  for  about  half  an  inch.  The  right  margin  of  the 
oesophageal  opening  is  particularly  prominent  and  lies  in  the  aso'phagecd  groove 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 

The  opaning  for  the  inferior  vena  cava  (foramen  venae  cavae)  is  the  highest  open- 
ing, being  about  on  the  level  of  the  disk  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  thoracic 
vertebne;  it  is  quadrilateral  in  form,  tendinous  in  structure,  and  is  placed  at  the 
junction  of  the  right  and  middle  leaflets  of  the  central  tendon,  its  margins  being 
adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 


Fio.  317.  ^Tbe  Diapbrasni.  viewed  fran  below.    (Teatut.) 

The  right  eras  transmits  the  greater  and  lesser  splanchnic  nerves  of  the  right 
side;  the  left  ems  transmits  the  greater  and  lesser  splanchnic  nerves  of  the  left 
side,  and  the  vena  azygos  minor  (inferior).  The  gangliated  cords  of  the  sympa- 
thetic usually  enter  the  abdominal  cavity  by  passing  behind  the  internal  arcuate 
ligaments. 

Serous  Membranes.— Tie  serous  meinbTanes  in  relation  with  th«  Diaphragm  ftr«  four  in 
number,  three  covering  its  upper  or  thoracic  surface,  and  one  iis  abdominal  surface.  The  three 
serous  membranes  on  lis  upper  surface  are  ihe  two  pleuneon  either  side  and  the  pericardium, 
which  covers  the  middle  portion  of  the  tendinous  centre.  The  greater  portion  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  DiaphraKm  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum. 

Merres. — The  Diaphragm  is  supplied  by  the  rijthl  and  left  phrenic  nerves,  derived  from  the 
anterior  primarv  divisions  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  nerves.  The  nerve  filaments 
which  pass  to  the  Oiaphragm  from  the  lower  four  intercostal  nerves  are  sensor  in  function  and 
supply  only  the  peritoneum, 

Jictions. — Each  External  intercostal  muscle  elevates  the  rib  below.  Owinf;  lo  the  oblique 
aiis  of  the  costovertebral  articulation,  the  curved  obliquity  of  the  ribs  themselves,  and  the 
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angular  arrangement  of  the  lower  costal  cartilages,  the  sternum  is  lifted  upward  and  forward, 
the  ribs  upward  and  slightly  outward,  and  the  diameters  of  the  thorax  are  thus  increased. 

The  action  of  the  Internal  mtercostals  b  in  dispute.  Haller  long  ago  taught  that  they  act 
together  with  the  External  intercostals  as  inspiratory  muscles.  Investigators  have  since  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  they  act  as  expiratory  muscles.^  Others  believe  that  the  Intercostal  muscles 
contract  simultaneously  and  serve  merely  as  strong  septal  supports  which  prevent  the  inter- 
costal spaces  from  being  pushed  out  or  drawn  in  during  respiration.  Masoin  and  Du  Bois  Rey- 
mond,'  in  experiments  on  animals,  proved  that  the  intercartilaginous  portions  of  the  Internal 
intercostals  contracted  synchronously  with  the  Diaphragm. 

The  Diaphragm  is  the  principal  muscle  of  inspiration,  and  presents  the  form  of  a  dome  con- 
cave toward  the  abdomen.  Tne  central  part  of  the  dome  is  tendinous,  and  the  pericardium 
is  attached  to  its  upper  surface;  the  circumference  is  muscular.  During  inspiration  the  lowest 
ribs  are  fixed,  and  from  these  and  the  crura  the  muscle  fibres  contract  and  draw  downward 
and  forward  the  central  tendon  with  the  attached  pericardium.  In  this  movement  the  curva- 
ture of  the  Diaphragm  is  scarcely  altered,  the  dome  moving  downward  nearly  parallel  to  its 
or^^nal  position  and  pushing  before  it  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  descent  of  the  abdominal 
riscera  is  permitted  by  the  elasticity  of  the  abdominal  wall,  but  the  limit  of  this  is  soon  reached. 
The  central  tendon  applied  to  the  abdominal  viscera  then  becomes  a  fixed  point  for  the  action 
of  the  Diaphragm,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  elevate  the  low^er  ribs  and  through  them  to  push  fon;v'ard 
the  sternum  and  the  upper  ribs.  The  right  cupola  of  the  Diaphragm,  lying  on  the  liver,  has  a 
greater  resistance  to  overcome  than  the  left,  which  lies  over  the  stomach,  but  to  compensate 
for  this  the  right  crus  and  the  fibres  of  the  right  side  generally  are  stronger  than  those  of  the 
left. 

In  all  expubive  acts  the  Diaphragm  is  called  into  action  to  give  additional  power  to  each 
expubive  effort.  Thus,  before  sneezing,  coughing,  laughing,  crying,  or  vomiting,  and  previous 
to  the  expubion  of  urine  or  feces,  or  of  the  foetus  from  the  uterus,  a  deep  inspiration  takes  place. 
The  height  of  the  Diaphragm  b  constantly  varying  during  respiration;  it  also  varies  witn  the 
degree  of  distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  with  the  size  of  the  liver.  After  a  forced 
expiration  the  right  cupola  b  on  a  level  in  front  with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage,  at  the  side  with 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs,  and  behind  with  the  eighth  rib;  the  left  cupola  b  a  little  lower 
than  the  right.  Halb  Dally  states  that  the  absolute  range  of  movement  between  deep  inspiration 
and  deep  expiration  averages  in  the  male  and  female  S)  mm.  on  the  right  side  and  28  mm.  on 
the  left;  in  quiet  respiration  the  average  movement  b  12.5  mm.  on  the  right  side  and  12  mm. 
on  the  left.' 

Skiagraphy  shows  that  the  height  of  the  Diaphragm  in  the  thorax  varies  considerably  with  the 
position  of  the  body.  It  stands  highest  when  the  body  is  horizontal  and  the  patient  on  his  back, 
and  in  thb  position  it  performs  the  largest  respiratory  excursions  with  normal  breathing.  When 
the  body  b  erect  the  aome  of  the  Diaphragm  falls,  and  its  respiratory  movements  become  less. 
The  dome  falb  still  lower  when  the  sittmg  posture  is  assumed,  and  in  this  position  its  respiratory 
excursions  are  least  in  extent.  These  facts  may,  perhaps,  explain  why  it  is  that  patients  suffering 
from  severe  dyspnea  are  most  comfortable  and  least  short  of  breath  when  they  sit  up.  When 
the  body  is  horizontal  and  the  patient  on  his  side,  the  two  halves  of  the  Diaphragm  do  not  behave 
alike.  The  uppermost  half  sinks  to  a  level  lower  even  than  when  the  patient  sits,  and  moves 
little  with  respiration;  the  lower  half  rises  higher  in  the  thorax  than  it  does  when  the  patient 
is  supine,  and  its  respiratory  excursions  are  much  increased.  In  unilateral  disease  of  the  pleura 
or  lungs  analogous  interference  with  the  position  or  movement  of  the  Diaphragm  can  generally 
be  observed  skiagraphically. 

It  appears  that  the  position  of  the  Diaphragm  in  the  thorax  depends  upon  three  main  factors, 
viz,:  (1)  The  elastic  retraction  of  the  lung  tissue,  tending  to  pull  it  upward;  (2)  the  pressure 
exerted  on  its  under  surface  by  the  viscera;  thb  naturally  tends  to  oe  a  negative  pressure, 
or  a  downward  suction,  when  the  patient  sits  or  stands,  and  a  positive  or  an  upward  pressure 
when  he  lies;  (3)  the  intra-abdominal  tension  due  to  the  abdominal  muscles.  These  are  in  a 
state  of  contraction  in  the  standing  position  and  not  in  the  sitting  position;  hence,  the  Diaphragm 
when  the  patient  stands  is  pushed  up  higher  than  when  he  sits. 

The  Levatores  costarum  being  inserted  near  the  fulcra  of  the  ribs  can  exert  but  little  action 
on  them ;  they  act  as  rotators  and  lateral  flexors  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Tlie  Triangularis  stemi  draws  down  the  costal  cartilages,  and  is  therefore  a  muscle  of  expi- 
ration. 

Mechanism  of  Respiratioil. — The  respiratory  movements  must  be  examined  during  (a) 
quiet  respiration,  and  during  (6)  forced  respiration. 

I  Consult  articles  by  Cleland  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiolofl^,  May,  1867,  p.  209;  Baumler,  Obser- 
vations on  the  Action  of  the  Intercostal  Muscles,  Erlanger,  1860  (Ref.  in  New  Syd.  Soc/s  Year-Book  for  1861,  p. 
60);  Keen.  Trans.  Coll.  of  Phys.,  Phila..  Third  aeries,  vol.  i,  1876,  p.  97;  Flusser,  Ueber  die  Wirkung  der  Mus- 
culi  Intercostales,  Anat.  Ans.,  April  16,  1908;  Boecker,  Anat.  Ans.,  June  27,  1908. 

*  Zur  Lehre  von  der  Function  der  Musculi  intercostales  intemi,  Archiv  filr  Physiologic,  1896,  p.  85. 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Physiological  Mechanism  of  Respiration.  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xliii, 
1908. 
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Quiet  Respiration. — ^The  first  and  second  pairs  of  ribs  are  fixed  by  the  Scaleni  and  by  the 
resistance  of  the  cervical  structures;  the  last  pair,  and  through  it  the  eleventh  pair,  are  fixed 
by  the  Quadratus  lumborum  muscles.  The  other  ribs  are  elevated,  so  that  the  first  two  inter- 
costal spaces  are  diminished  while  the  other  spaces  are  increased  in  width.  It  has  ah*eady 
been  shown  (p.  285)  that  elevation  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs  leads  to  an  increase 
in  the  antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters  of  the  thorax;  the  vertical  diameter  is  increased 
by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragmatic  dome  so  that  the  lungs  are  expanded  in  all  directions  except 
backward  and  upward.  Elevation  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs  is  accompanied  by 
an  outward  and  backward  movement,  leading  to  an  increase  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen;  the  elasticity  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  allows  a  slight  increase 
in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  this  part,  and  in  this  way  the  decrease  in  the  vertical  diameter 
of  the  abdomen  is  compensated  and  space  provided  for  its  displaced  viscera.  Expiration  is 
effected  by  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  abdominal  walls  and  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
which  push  back  the  viscera  displaced  downward  by  the  Diaphragm. 

Forced  Respiration. — All  the  movements  of  quiet  respiration  are  here  carried  out,  but  to 
a  greater  extent.  In  inspiration  the  shoulders  and  the  vertebral  borders  of  the  scapulie  are 
fixed  and  the  limb  muscles,  Trapezius,  Serratus  magnus,  Pectorals,  and  Latissimus  aorsi,  are 
called  into  play.  The  Scaleni  are  in  stronger  action,  and  the  Sternomastoids  also  assist,  when 
the  head  is  fixed,  by  drawing  up  the  sternum  and  by  fixing  the  clavicles.  The  first  rib  is  there- 
fore no  longer  stationary,  but,  with  the  sternum,  is  raised;  with  it  all  the  other  ribs  except  the 
last  are  raised  to  a  higher  level.  In  conjunction  with  the  increased  descent  of  the  Diaphragm 
this  provides  for  a  considerable  augmentation  of  all  the  thoracic  diameters.  The  anterior  abdom- 
inal muscles  come  into  action  so  that  the  umbilicus  is  drawn  upward  and  backward,  and 
this  allows  the  Diaphragm  to  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  lower  ribs;  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  is  greatly  increased  and  the  subcostal  angle  is  opened 
out.  The  deeper  muscles  of  the  back,  e.  </.,  the  Serrati  postici  superiores  and  the  Erectores 
spinae,  are  also  brought  into  action;  the  thoracic  curve  of  the  vertebral  column  is  partially  straight- 
ened, and  the  whole  column,  above  the  lower  lumbar  vertebrae,  is  drawn  backward.  This 
increases  the  antero-posterior  diameters  of  the  thorax  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
widens  the  intercostal  spaces.  Forced  expiration  is  effected  by  the  recoil  of  the  abdominal  walls, 
by  the  contraction  of  the  antero-lateral  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  of  the  Serrati  postici 
inferiores  and  Triangularis  stemi. 

Halls  Dally  {(yp,  cit.)  gives  the  following  figm-es  as  representing  the  average  changes  which 
occur  during  deepest  possible  respiration.  The  manubrium  moves  30  mm.  in  an  upward,  and 
14  mm.  in  a  forward  direction;  the  width  of  the  subcostal  angle,  at  a  level  of  30  mm.  below 
the  articulation  of  the  manubrium  with  the  gladiolus,  is  incr^lsed  by  26  mm.;  the  umbilicus 
is  retracted  and  drawn  upward  for  a  distance  of  1 3  mm. 


III.  MUSCLES  or  THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  muscles  of  the  abdomen  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:     (1)  The 
antero-lateral  muscles  of  the  abdomen.    (2)  The  posterior  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 


1.  The  Antero-lateral  Muscles  of  the  Abdomeiu 

The  muscles  of  this  group  are  the 

External  oblique.  Transversalis. 

Internal  oblique.  Rectus. 

Pyramidal  is. 

Dissection  (Fig.  318). — To  dissect  the  abdominal  muscles,  make  a  vertical  incision  from  the 
ensiform  cartilage  to  the  symphysis  pubis;  a  second  incision  from  the  umbilicus  obliquely  upward 
and  outward  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  thorax,  as  high  as  the  lower  border  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
rib;  and  a  third,  commencing  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes,  transversely  outward 
to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  as  far  as  its  posterior  third. 
Then  reflect  the  three  flaps  included  between  these  incisions  from  within  outward,  in  the  lines 
of  direction  of  the  muscle  fibres.  If  necessary,  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  made  tense 
by  inflating  the  peritoneal  cavity  through  the  umbilicus. 
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rrhe  snpdrficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen  consists,  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  of  a  single  layer  of  fascia,  which  contains  a  variable  amount  of 
fat;  but  as  this  layer  approaches  the  groin  it  is  easily  divisible  into  two  layers, 
between  which  are  found  the  superficial  vessels  and  nerves  and  the  superficial 
inguinal  lymph  nodes.  The  superficial  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (fascia  o] 
Camper)  is  thick,  areolar  in  texture,  and  contains  in  its  meshes  adipose  tissue, 
the  quantity  of  which  varies  in  different  subjects.  Below,  it  passes  over  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  is  continuous  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the 
thigh.  In  the  male  this  fascia  is  continued  over  the  penis  and  outer  surface  of 
the  cord  to  the  scrotum,  where  it  helps  to  form 
the  dartos.  As  it  passes  to  the  scrotum  it  changes 
its  character,  becoming  thin,  destitute  of  adipose 
tissue,  and  of  a  pale  reddish  color,  and  in  the 
scrotum  it  acquires  some  nonstriated  muscle 
fibres.  From  the  scrotum  it  may  be  traced  back- 
ward to  be  continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia 
of  the  perineum.  In  the  female  this  fascia  is  con- 
tinued into  the  labia  majora.  The  deep  layer  of 
the  superficial  fascia  (fascia  of  Scarpa)  is  thinner 
and  more  membranous  in  character  than  the 
superficial  layer,  and  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  yellow  elastic  fibres.  In  the  middle 
line  it  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  linea  alba  and 
to  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  is  prolonged,  in  the 
male,  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  forming  the 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis;  above,  it  joins 
the  superficial  layer  and  is  continuous  with  the 
superficial  fascia  over  the  rest  of  the  trunk;  below, 
it  blends  with  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh  a  little 
below^  Poupart's  ligament;  and  below  and  in- 
ternally it  is  continued  over  the  penis  and 
spermatic  cord  to  the  scrotum,  where  it  helps  to 
form  the  dartos.  Prom  the  scrotum  it  may  be  traced  backward  to  be  continuous 
with  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum  (fascia  of  Colics),  In 
the  female  it  is  continued  into  the  labia  majora. 

The  deep  fascia  invests  the  External  oblique  muscle,  but  is  so  thin  over  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  muscle  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable. 

The  External  or  Descending  oblique  muscle  (m.  obliquus  externus  abdominis) 
(Fig.  319)  is  situated  on  the  side  and  fore  part  of  the  abdomen;  being  the  largest 
and  the  most  superficial  of  the  three  flat  muscles  in  this  region.  It  is  broad,  thin, 
and  irregularly  quadrilateral,  its  muscular  portion  occupying  the  side,  its  aponeu- 
rosis the  anterior  wall,  of  the  abdomen.  It  arises,  by  eight  fleshy  digitations, 
from  the  external  surface  and  lower  borders  of  the  eight  inferior  ribs;  these 
digitations  are  arranged  in  an  oblique  line  running  downward  and  backward; 
the  upper  ones  being  attached  close  to  the  cartilages  of  the  corresponding  ribs; 
the  lowest,  to  the  apex  of  the  cartilage  of  the  last  rib;  the  intermediate  ones,  to 
the  ribs  at  some  distance  from  their  cartilages.  The  five  superior  serrations 
increase  in  size  from  above  downward,  and  are  received  between  corresponding 
processes  of  the  Serratus  magnus;  the  three  lower  ones  diminish  in  size  from 
above  downward,  receiving  between  them  corresponding  processes  from  the  Latis- 
simus  dorsi.  From  these  attachments,  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  in  various  direc- 
tions. Those  from  the  lowest  ribs  pass  nearly  vertically  downward,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  anterior  half  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  the  middle  and 
upper  fibres,  directed  downward  and  forward,  terminate  in  an  aponeurosis,  oppo- 


FiG.  318. — Dissection  of  abdomen. 
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site  a  line  drawn  from  the  prominence  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  to  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

The  aponenroflis  of  the  Eztenutl  obliqoe  is  a  thin,  but  strong  membranous  apon- 
eurosis, the  fibres  of  which  are  directed  obliquely  downward  and  inward.  It  is 
joined  with  that  of  the  opposite  muscle  along  the  median  line  and  covers  the  whole 
of  the  front  of  the  abdomen;  above,  it  is  covered  by  and  gives  origin  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  Pectoralis  major;  below,  some  of  its  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  symphy- 


Fla.  310.— Tie  Extemsl  oblique  miucls. 

sis  pubis,  while  others  pass  deeply  through  the  middle  line  to  be  attached  to  the 
crest  and  iliopeetineal  line  of  the  opposite  side;  these  latter  fibres  are  termed 
the  triangular  fucia.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  fibres  below  are  closely  aggre- 
gated, and  extend  obliquely  across  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis  and  the  iliopeetineal  line.  In  the  median  line  it  inters 
laces  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  opposite  muscle,  forming  the  linea  alba,  which 
extends  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  symphysis  pubis. 
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That  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  which  extends  between  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis  is  a  broad  band,  folded  inward, 
and  continuous  below  with  the  fascia  lata;  it  is  called  Poapart's  ligament.  The 
inner  half  inch  of  this  ligament  is  reflected  and  attached  to  the  subjacent  pectineal 
line.     This  reflected  part  is  called  Oimbeniat's  ligament. 

In  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique,  immediately  above  the  crest  of  the 
OS  pubb,  is  a  triangular  opening,  the  external  abdominal  ring,  formed  by  a  separa- 
tion of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  in  this  situation. 


O. — Right  eitornil  ibdomina]  ring  and  Bapheaoiiii  openinf  id  the  in«]e.    (SpiJtebali.) 

a.— By  its  iuperficud  turface,  the  Eiternsl  oblique  muscle  is  in  relation  with  the 
superficial  faacia,  superficial  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  vessels,  and  some  cutaneous  nerves; 
b;  it3  deep  lurface,  with  the  InteniBl  oblique,  the  lower  part  of  the  eight  inferior  ribs,  and 
Intercoatai  musr^les,  the  Cremaster,  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  round  li);ament  in  the 
fnaate.  Its  posterior  border,  extending  from  the  last  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  is  fleshy 
throughout  and  free;  it  is  occa^onally  overlapped  by  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  though  generally  a 
triangular  interval  exists  between  the  two  muscles  near  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  in  which  is  seen 
a  portion  of  the  Internal  oblique.  This  triangle,  Petit's  triangle  (trigonum  lumbale)  is  there- 
fore bounded  in  front  by  the  External  oblique,  behiTui  bv  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  below  by  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  and  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  Iniemal  oblique  muscle  (Fig.  319). 

The  following  parts  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  muscle  require 
to  he  further  described : 

External  Abdominal  Ring.  Intercolumnar  Fibres  and  Fascia. 

Poupart's  Ligament.  Gimbernat's  Ligament. 

Triangular  Fascia  of  the  Abdomen. 

The  External  Abdominal  Ring  {annvlus  inguinalis  svbcvtaneovs)  (Figs.  3^  and 
323). — Just  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis  an  interval 
known  as  the  external  abdominal  ring  is  seen  in  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External 
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oblique  muscle.  This  opening  is  oblique  in  direction,  corresponding  with  the 
course  of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis,  is  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  and  usually 
measures  about  an  inch  (2.5  cm.)  from  base  to  apex  and  about  half  an  inch 
(1.25  cm.)  transversely.  It  gives  passage  to  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and 
to  the  round  ligament  in  the  female.  It  is  bounded  below  by  the  crest  of  the  os 
pubis;  above y  by  a  series  of  curved  fibres,  the  external  spermaiic  or  the  inter- 
columnar  fibres  which  pass  across  the  upper  angle  of  the  ring,  thus  increasing  its 
strength;  and  on  eocA  side,  by  the  margins  of  the  opening  in  the  aponeurosis, 
which  are  called  the  columns  or  pillars  of  the  ring. 

The  external  pillar  (crus  inferiv^)  is  inferior  from  the  obliquity  of  its  direction. 
It  is  stronger  than  the  internal  pillar;  it  is  formed  by  that  portion  of  Poupart's 
ligament  which  is  inserted  into  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis;  it  is  curved  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  groove,  upon  which  the  spermatic  cord  rests. 

The  internal  pillar  (crus  superiu^s),  a  broad,  thin,  flat  band,  is  formed  by  the 
fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  which  are  inserted  into  the  symphysis  pubis. 

The  intercolumnar  fibres  (fibra^  intercrurales)  (Fig.  320)  are  a  series  of  curved 
tendinous  fibres,  which  arch  across  the  lower  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External 
oblique.  They  have  received  their  name  from  stretching  across  betw^een  the 
two  pillars  of  the  external  ring,  describing  a  curve  with  the  concavity  downward. 
They  are  much  thicker  and  stronger  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  external  ring, 
where  they  are  connected  to  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament,  than  internally, 
where  they  are  inserted  into  the  linea  alba.  They  are  more  strongly  developed 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  The  intercolumnar  fibres  increase  the  strength 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  aponeurosis,  and  prevent  the  divergence  of  the  pillars 
from  each  other. 

These  intercolumnar  fibres  as  they  pass  across  the  external  abdominal  ring 
are  themselves  connected  together  by  delicate  fibrous  tissue,  thus  forming  a  fascia, 
the  intercolumnar  fascia  or  the  external  spermatic  fascia,  which,  as  it  is  attached 
to  the  pillars  of  the  ring,  covers  it  in.  This  intercolumnar  fascia  is  continued 
down  as  a  tubular  prolongation  around  the  outer  surface  of  the  cord  and  testis 
or  of  the  round  ligament,  and  encloses  them  in  a  distinct  sheath. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  sac  of  an  inguinal  hernia,  in  passing  through  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  receives  an  investment  from  the  intercolumnar  fascia.  If  the  finger  is  introduced  a  short 
distance  into  the  external  abdominal  ring  and  the  limb  is  then  extended  and  rotated  outward, 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique,  together  with  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  will 
be  felt  to  become  tense,  and  the  external  ring  much  contracted;  if  the  limb  is,  on  the  contrary, 
flexed  upon  the  pelvis  and  rotated  inward,  this  aponeurosis  will  become  lax  and  the  external 
abdominal  ring  sufficiently  enlarged  to  admit  the  finger  with  comparative  ease;  hence  the  patient 
should  always  be  put  in  the  latter  position  when  the  taxis  is  applied  for  the  reduction  of  an 
inguinal  hernia  in  order  that  the  abdominal  walls  may  be  relaxed  as  much  as  possible. 

Poupart's  Ligament  (ligamentum  inguinale), — ^The  portion  of  Poupart's  ligament 
in  front  of  the  crural  ring  is  called  the  superficial  femoral  arch.  Poupart's  ligament 
is  the  lower  border  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  muscle,  and  extends 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  pubic  spine.  From  this 
latter  point  it  is  reflected  to  the  iliopectineal  line  for  about  half  an  inch,  thus 
forming  Oimbemat's  ligament.  Its  general  direction  is  cur\'ed  downward  toward 
the  thigh,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  lata.  Its  outer  half  is  rounded 
and  oblique  in  direction  and  gives  partial  origin  to  the  Internal  oblique  and 
Transversalis  muscles.  Its  inner  half  gradually  widens  at  its  attachment  to  the 
OS. pubis,  is  more  horizontal  in  direction,  and  lies  beneath  the  spermatic  cord. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  space  included  between  the  femoral  arch  and  the  innom- 
inate bone  is  filled  in  by  the  parts  which  descend  from  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh 
(Fig.  328).    These  will  be  referred  to  again  on  a  subsequent  page. 
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GlxnbeniAt's  ligiunent  (ligamerUum  lacunare)  (Figs.  320  and  328)  is  that  part 
of  Poupart's  ligament  which  is  reflected  to  the  iliopectineal  line.    It  is  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  more  prominent  in  the  male  than  in  the  female^  almost  hori- 
zontal in  direction  in  the  erect  posture,  and  of  a  triangular  form  with  the  base 
directed  outward.     Its  base,  or  outer  margin,  is  concave,  thin,  and  sharp,  and  lies 
in  contact  with  the  crural  sheath,  forming  the  inner  boundary  of  the  femoral  or 
cnizal  ring  {anntdus  femorcdis).     Its  apex  corresponds  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis. 
Its  deep  margin  is  attached  to  the  iliopectineal  line,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata.     Its  superficial  margin  is  continuous  with  Pou- 
part's  ligament.     Its  surjaces  are  directed  upward  and  downward. 

Triangular  Fascia  {ligam£ntum  inguinale  reflexum), — ^The  triangular  fascia  of 
the  abdomen  is  a  triangular  layer  of  tendinous  fibres,  which  comes  from  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  opposite  External  oblique,  and  is  attached  by  its  apex  to 
the  iliopectineal  line,  where  it  is  continuous  with  Gimbernat's  ligament.  It  lies 
beneath  the  spermatic  cord,  behind  the  inner  pillar  of  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  and  in  front  of  the  conjoined  tendon. 

Idgament  of  Cooper  (Fig.  330). — This  is  a  strong  ligamentous  band,  which  was  first 
described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  It  extends  upward  and  backward  from  the  base  of  Gim- 
bernat's  ligament  along  the  iliopectineal  line,  to  which  it  is  attached.  It  .is  strengthened  by  the 
fascia  transversalis,  by  the  iliopectineal  aponeurosis,  and  by  a  lateral  expansion  from  the  lower 
attachment  of  the  tinea  alba  {adminiculum  lineae  albae), 

Disseetioil. — Detach  the  External  oblique  by  dividing  it  across,  just  in  front  of  its  attach- 
ment to  the  ribs,  as  far  as  its  posterior  bonier,  and  separate  it  below  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
as  far  as  the  anteri3r  superior  spine;  then  separate  the  muscle  carefully  from  the  Internal  oblique, 
which  lies  beneath,  and  turn  it  toward  the  opposite  side. 

The  Internal  or  Ascending  oblique  muscle  (m.  Miquus  iniemus  abdominis) 
(Fig.  321),  thinner  and  smaller  than  the  preceding,  beneath  which  it  lies,  is  of 
an  irregularly  quadrilateral  form,  and  is  situated  at  the  side  and  fore  part  of  the 
abdomen.     It  arises,  by  fleshy  fibres,  from  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
to  the  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  it  is  attached;  from  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  middle  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  posterior  lamella  of 
the  lumbar  fascia  (Fig.  327).     From  this  origin  the  fibres  diverge;  those  from  Pou- 
part's ligament,  few  in  number  and  paler  in  color  than  the  rest,  arch  downward  and 
inward  across  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and  across  the  round  ligament  in 
the  female,  and,  becoming  tendinous,  are  inserted,  conjointly  with  those  of  the 
Transversalis,  into  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis  and  iliopectineal  line,  to  the  extent 
of  half  an  inch  or  more,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the 
Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis.     The  fibres  from  the  anterior  third  of  the 
iliac  origin  are  horizontal  in  their  direction,  and,  becoming  tendinous  along 
the  lower  fourth  of  the  linea  semilunaris,  pass  in  front  of  the  Rectus  muscle  to  be 
inserted  into  the  linea  alba;  those  which  arise  from  the  middle  third  of  the  origin 
from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  pass  obliquely  upward  and  inward,  and  terminate 
in  an  aponeurosis  which  divides  at  the  outer  border  of  the  Rectus  muscle  into 
two  lamellce  (Fig.  328),  and  are  continued  forward,  in  front  and  behind  this  muscle, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  linea  alba.     The  posterior  lamella  is  also  connected  to  the 
cartilages  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs;  the  fibres  arising  most  posteriorly 
pass  almost  vertically  upward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  borders  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  three  lower  ribs,  and  are  continuous  with  the  Internal  intercostal  muscles. 
The  lower  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  continuous  with  the  Cremaster. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  Internal  oblique  is  continued  forward  to  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  where  it  joins  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  opposite  muscle  at  the  linea 
alba,  and  extends  from  the  costal  arch  to  the  os  pubis.  At  the  outer  margin  of 
the  Rectus  muscle  this  aponeurosis,  for  the  upper  three-fourths  of  its  extent, 
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—The  Internal  oblique  muscle. 


Fia.  323.— The  deep  epigutric  artery  and  veins.  liKmnent  of  Henle  and  Itgamen 
Id  frDiic.    (Modifinl  [rora  Braiuie.) 
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divides  into  two  lamellte,  which  pass,  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind  the  muscle, 
enclosing  it  in  a  kind  of  sheath,  and  reuniting  on  its  inner  border  at  the  Hnea  alba; 
the  anterior  layer  is  blended  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  muscle; 
the  posterior  layer  with  that  of  the  Tmnsversalis.  Along  the  lower  fourth  the 
aponeurosis  passes  altogether  in  front  of  the  Rectus  without  any  separation. 
Where  the  aponeurosis  ceases  to  split,  and  passes  altogether  in  front  of  the  Rectus 
muscle,  a  deficiency  is  left  in  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  behind;  this  is  marked  above 
by  a  sharp  lunated  margin  which  has  its  concavity  downward,  and  is  known  as 
the  semihmar  fold  ol  Dooglas  (linea  semicircidaris)  (Fig.  325). 


Sy  its  mperficud  surface  the  Internal  oblique  is  in  relation  with  the  External 
oblique,  Latissimus  dorsi,  spermatic  cord,  and  external  rinp;  by  its  lUfp  surface,  with  the  Trans- 
versalis  muscle,  the  lower  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves,  the  iliohypogastric  and  the  ilioinguinal 
nenes.  Near  Poupart's  ligament  it  lies  on  the  fasc'ia  transversal  is,  internal  ring,  and  spermatic 
cord.   Its  lower  bcuxler  forms  the  upper  boundary  of  the  inguinal  canal. 


of  sheath  of  rectus. 


The  Orenuutar  mtucle  {m.  cremaster)  (Fig,  321)  is  a  thin  layer  of  muscle,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  fasciculi  which  arise  from  the  inner  part  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, where  its  fibres  arc  continuous  with  those  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  also 
occasionally  with  the  Transversa  I  is.  It  passes  along  the  outer  side  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  descends  with  it  through  the  external  abdominal  ring  upon  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  cord,  and  forms  a  aeries  of  loops  which  differ  in  thickness  and  length 
in  different  subjects.  Those  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  are  exceedingly  short, 
but  they  become  in  succession  longer  and  longer,  the  longest  reaching  down  as 
low  as  the  testicle,  where  a  few  are  inserted  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  These 
loops  are  united  by  areolar  tissue,  and  form  a  thin  covering,  the  cremaatftric  fascia, 
over  the  cord  and  testis.  The  fibres  of  this  muscle  ascend  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  cord,  and  are  inserted  by  a  small  pointed  tendon  into  the  crest  of  the  os 
pubis  and  in  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  muscle. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  Cremaster  is  precbely  similar  to  that 
of  the  lower  fibres  of  the  Internal  oblique.  This  tact  affords  an  easy  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  testicle  and  cord  are  invested  bv  this  muscle.  At  an  early  period  of  fetal  life  the 
testis  is  placed  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  I^e  abdominal  cavity,  but  during  its  descent  toward 
the  scrotum,  which  takes  place  before  birth,  it  passes  beneath  the  arched  fibres  of  the  Internal 
oblique.    As  the  testis  and  cord  go  to  their  destination  in  the  scrotum  they  pass  beneath  this 
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muscle  and  carry  with  them  and  retain  fibres  derived  From  its  lower  pari.    It  occasionally  happens 
that  the  loops  of  the  Cremaster  surround  the  cord,  some  lying  behind  aa  well  as  in  front.    It  is 

Kobable  that  under  these  rircumstances  the  testis,  in  its  descent,  passed  through  instead  of 
neath  the  fibres  of  the  Internai  oblique. 

In  the  descent  of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  which  takes  the  same  course  as  the  spermatic 
cord,  the  Cremaster  muscle  lonus  one  of  its  coverings.  This  muscle  becomes  larf^y  developed 
in  cases  of  hydrocele  and  large  old  scrotal  hernia.     The  Cremaster  muscle  is  found  only  in  the 
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Fio,  326,— The  idukIu  of  the  abdomen.  sbowinK  the  wmilunar  told  of  DouglM.    Viewed  from 


male,  but  almost  constantly  in  the  female  a  few  muscle  fibres  maybe  seen  on  the  surface  of  (he 
round  ligament  which  correspond  to  this  mus<>le,  and  in  cases  of  oi)liquc  inguinal  hernia  in 
the  female  a  considerable  amount  of  muscle  tissue  may  be  found  covering  ihe  sac. 

Relations.— By  its  guperfinal  surface,  with  the  Exlemal  oblique,  I^tissimus  dorsi,  spermali;: 
cord,  and  external  ring;  by  its  deep  turfaee,  v.ilh  the  TransversoMs  muscle,  the  lower  intercostal 
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vessels  and  nerves,  the  iliohypogastric  and  the  ilioinguinal  nerves.  Near  Paupart'a  ligament 
the  Cremaster  lies  on  the  fascia  transversal  is.  internal  ring,  and  spermatic  cord.  Its  lower 
border  forms  the  upper  boundarv  of  the  spermatic  canal. 

DixSACtioiL. — Detach  the  Internal  oblique  in  order  to  expose  the  TransversalJs  beneath.  This 
mav  be  effected  by  dividing  the  muscle,  above,  at  its  attachment  to  the  ribs;  belmo,  at  its  con- 
nection with  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  crest  of  the  iliuro;  and  behind,  bv  a  vertical  incision 
exieoding  from  the  last  nb  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.    The  muscle  should  previously  be  made 


Fid.  320.— The  Transvenolis.  Rectus,  nnd  PyrunidaJis  muwln. 

tense  by  drawing  upon  it  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  if  its  division  be  carefully  effected, 
ihe  [^llular  interval  between  it  and  the  Transversal  is,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
Inter  niu-scle,  will  afford  a  clear  guide  to  their  separation;  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  the  cir- 
cumflex iliac  vessels  are  interposed  between  them,  and  form  an  important  guide  in  separating 
than.    The  muscle  should  then  be  thrown  inward  toward  the  linea  alba. 

The  TranSTersalis  nmscle  {m.  transversus  ahdomviia)  (Fig.   326),  so  called 
trom  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  is  the  deepest  flat  muscle  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
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being  placed  immediately  beneath  the  Internal  oblique.  It  arises  by  fleshy  fibres 
from  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament;  from  the  inner  lip  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  for  its  anterior  three-fourths;  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
six  lower  ribs,  interdigitating  with  the  Diaphragm;  and  from  the  lumbar  fascia 
(Fig.  327),  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  posterior  aponeurosis  of  the  muscle. 
The  muscle  terminates  in  front  in  a  broad  aponeurosis,  the  lower  fibres  of  which 
curve  downward  and  inward,  and  are  inserted,  together  with  those  of  the  Internal 
oblique,  on  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis  and  iliopectineal  line,  thus  forming  what  is 
known  as  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversal  is  muscles. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  aponeurosis  passes  horizontally  inward, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  linea  alba,  its  upper  three-fourths  passing  behind  the 
Rectus  abdominis  muscle,  blending  with  the  posterior  lamella  of  the  Internal 
oblique;  its  lower  fourth  passing  in  front  of  the  Rectus. 

The  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis  is  chiefly  formed 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Transversalis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  crest 
of  the  OS  pubis  and  iliopectineal  line,  immediately  behind  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  thus  serving  to  protect  what  would  otherwise  be  a  weak  point  in  the  abdominal 
wall.  The  conjoined  tendon  is  sometimes  divided  into  an  outer  and  an  inner 
portion — the  former  termed  the  ligament  of  Hesselbach,  the  latter,  the  ligament 
of  Henle  (Fig.  322). 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Internal  oblique,  the  lower  intercostal  nenes, 
and  the  inner  surface  or  the  cartilages  of  the  lower  ribs;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  fascia 
transversalis,  which  separates  it  from  the  peritoneum.  Its  lower  border  forms  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  inguinal  canal. 

Dissection. — To  expose  the  Rectus  abdominis  muscle,  open  its  sheath  bv  a  vertical  incision 
extending  from  the  costal  arch  to  the  os  pubis,  and  then  reflect  the  two  portions  from  the 
surface  of  the  muscle,  which  is  easily  done,  excepting  at  the  lineae  transversae,  where  so 
close  an  adhesion  exists  that  the  greatest  care  is  requisite  in  separating  them.  Now  raise  the 
outer  edge  of  the  muscle,  in  order  to  examine  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath.  By  dividing 
the  muscle  in  the  centre,  and  turning  its  lower  part  downward,  the  point  where  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  sheath  terminates  in  a  thin  curved  margin  will  be  seen. 

The  Rectus  abdominis* (m.  rectus  abdominis)  (Figs.  325  and  326)  is  a  long  flat 
muscle,  w^hich  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  being 
separated  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  the  linea  alba.  It  is  much  broader, 
hut  thinner,  above  than  below,  and  arises  by  two  tendons;  the  external  or  larger  is 
attached  to  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis,  the  internal,  smaller  portion  interlaces  with 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  is  connected  with  the  ligaments  covering  the 
front  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  fibres  asc»end,  and  the  muscle  is  inserted  by- 
three  portions  of  unequal  size  into  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
ribs.  The  longest  portion  attached  principally  to  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth  rib, 
usually  has  some  fibres  of  insertion  into  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  rib  itself. 
Some  fibres  are  occasionally  connected  with  the  costoxiphoid  ligaments  and  side 
of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

The  Rectus  muscle  is  traversed  bv  tendinous  intersections,  three  in  number, 
which  have  received  the  name  of  lineae  transversae  {inscriptiones  teiidineae).  One 
of  these  is  usually  situated  opposite  the  umbilicus,  and  two  above  that  point;  of 
the  latter,  one  corresponds  to  the  extremity  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  the  other 
to  the  interval  between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus.  These  inter- 
sections pass  transversely  or  obliquely  across  the  muscle  in  a  zigzag  course;  they 
rarely  extend  completely  through  its  substance,  sometimes  they  pass  only  half- 
way across  it,  and  are  intimately  adherent  in  front  to  the  sheath  in  which  the 
muscle  is  enclosed.  Sometimes  one  or  two  additional  lines  may  be  seen,  one 
usually  below  the  umbilicus;  the  position  of  the  other,  when  it  exists,  is  variable. 
These  additional  lines  are  for  the  most  part  incomplete. 
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The  Rectus  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  the  rectOB  sheath  {vagina  m.  recli  abdominis) 
(Figs.  327  and  328),  formed  hy  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Oblique  and  Trarisversalis 


imisoles,  which  are  arranged  in  the  following  manner.     When  the  aponeurosis  of 
ihe  Internal  ohiique  arrives  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  Rectus  it  divides  into  two 


ro/is?r'"" 


Fin  328.— Transitloii  of  ihe  tendon  of  the  right  iotenial  oblique  into  the  shealh  of  the  rectiu.     (8p&lteho1i.) 

lamellse,  one  of  which  pas.ses  in  fro)it  of  the  Rectus,  blending  with  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  External  oblique;  the  other,  behind  it,  blending  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
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Transversalis;  and  these,  joining  again  at  its  inner  border,  are  inserted  into  the 
linea  alba.  This  arrangement  of  the  aponeuroses  exists  along  the  upper  three- 
fourths  of  the  muscle;  at  the  commencement  of  the  lower  fourth,  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  sheath  terminates  in  a  thin  curved  margin,  the  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas 
{linea  semicircularis)  (Fig.  325),  the  concavity  of  which  looks  downward  toward 
the  pubes;  the  aponeuroses  of  all  three  muscles  pass  in  front  of  the  Rectus  without 
any  separation.  A  very  thin  aponeurotic  layer  does  pass  behind  the  lower  one- 
fourth  of  the  muscle,  but  it  is  trivial  as  compared  with  the  thickness  of  the  layer 
behind  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  muscle.  This  sudden  thinning  causes  the 
semilunar  fold  of  Douglas.  The  extremities  of  the  fold  of  Douglas  descend  as 
pillars  to  the  os  pubis.  The  inner  pillar  is  attached  to  the  symphysis  pubis; 
the  outer  pillar  passes  downward  as  a  distinct  band  on  the  inner  side  of  the  internal 
abdominal  ring  to  join  with  the  outer  fibres  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  and  a;ssist 
in  forming  the  ligament  of  Hesselbach  (ligamentum  inierfoveolare)  (Fig.  322). 
There  its  fibres  divide  into  two  sets,  internal  and  external;  the  internal  fibres  are 
attached  to  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis;  the  external  fibres  pass  to  the 
psoas  fascia,  to  the  deep  surface  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  to  the  tendon  ot  the 
'^Transversalis  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ring.  The  Rectus  muscle,  in  the  situ- 
ation where  its  sheath  is  deficient,  is  separated  from  the  peritoneum  by  the  trans- 
versalis fascia.  Since  the  tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  the  Transversalis 
only  reach  as  high  as  the  costal  margin,  it  follows  that  above  this  level  the  sheath 
of  the  Rectus  is  also  deficient  behind,  the  muscle  resting  directly  on  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs,  being  covered  merely  by  the  aponeurotic  tendon  of  the  External 
oblique.  The  convex  outer  border  of  the  Rectus  muscle  corresponds  to  the  linea 
semilunaris. 

The  Pyramidalis  (m.  pyramidalis)  is  a  small  muscle,  triangular  in  shape, 
placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  in  front  of  the  Rectus,  and  is  contained 
in  the  same  sheath.  It  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  front  of  the  os  pubis 
and  the  anterior  pubic  ligament;  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  muscle  passes  upward, 
diminishing  in  size  as  it  ascends,  and  terminates  by  a  pointed  extremity,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  linea  alba,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  os  pubis.  This 
muscle  is  sometimes  found  wanting  on  one  or  both  sides;  the  lower  end  of  the 
Rectus  then  becomes  proportionately  increased  in  size.  Occasionally  it  has  been 
found  double  on  one  side,  or  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  are  of  unequal  size. 
Its  length  varies  slightly. 

Besides  the  Rectus  and  Pyramidalis  muscles,  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  contains  the  superior 
and  deep  epigastric  arteries,  the  terminations  of  the  lumbar  arteries  and  of  the  lower  intercostal 
arteries  and  nerves. 

Nerves. — The  abdominal  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  lower  intercostal  nerves.  The  Trans- 
versalis and  Internal  oblique  also  receive  filaments  from  the  hypogastric  branch  of  the  ilio- 
hy|)ogastric  and  sometimes  from  the  ilioinguinal.  The  Cremaster  is  supplied  by  the  genital 
branch  of  the  genitofemoral.    The  Pyramidalis  is  supplied  by  the  twelfth  thoracic  nerve. 

The  linea  alba  (Figs.  326  and  327)  is  a  tendinous  raph^  seen  along  the  middle  line  of  the 
abdomen,  extending  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  superior  pubic  ligament,  to  which  it  is 
attached.  It  is  placed  between  the  inner  borders  of  the  Recti  muscles,  and  is  formed  by  the 
blending  of  the  aponeuroses  of  the  Obliqui  and  Transversales  muscles.  It  is  narrow  below, 
corresponding  to  the  narrow  interval  existing  between  the  Recti,  but  broader  above,  as  these 
muscles  diverge  from  one  another  in  their  ascent;  it  becomes  of  considerable  breadth  when  there 
is  great  distention  of  the  abdomen  from  pregnancy  or  from  ascites.  It  presents  numerous  aper- 
tures for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nen'es;  the  largest  of  these  is  the  umbilicus  (Fig.  329).  The 
umbilicus  is  a  fibrous  rin?  formed  by  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  linea  alba;  in  the 
fetus  it  transmits  the  umbilical  vein,  the  two  hypogastric  arteries,  the  allantoic  duct,  and  the 
vitello-intestinal  duct;  but  in  the  adult  the  aperture  is  filled  with  scar  tissue  and  is  obliterated; 
the  resulting  cicatrix  is  stronger  than  the  neighboring  parts;  hence  umbilical  hernia  occurs  in  the 
adult  near  the  umbilicus,  while  in  the  fetus  it  occurs  at  the  umbilicus.  The  remains  of  the  fetal 
structures  are  cord-like  in  character;  and  they  diverge  from  the  umbilicus  within  the  abdomen. 
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'Hie  remains  of  the  umbilical  vein  constitute  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver,  and  this  cord 
wsses  upward  (Fig.  329).  The  remains  of  ihe  hypogastric  arteries  pass  downward  (Fig.  329). 
The  retoaina  of  the  aikntois  become  the  nraehus,  which  pasaes  to  the  summit  of  the  bladder 
(Fffi.  329).    The  dejiression  of  ihe  umbilicus  is  created  by  the  urachus. 

The  tineas  seniilanarei  (Fies  319  and  325)  are  two  curved  tendinous  lines  placed  one  on 
«<wh  side  of  the  linea  alba.  Eacn  corresponds  with  Ihe  outer  border  of  (he  Rectus  muscle,  and 
each  extends  from  the  cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib  to  the 
pubic  spine,  and  is  formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
Inlemal  oblique  al  its  point  of  division  to  enclose  the 
Rectus,  where  it  is  reinforced  in  front  by  the  External 
oblique  and  behind  by  the  Trans\-ersalis.  ^,^^ 

ActionB. — Tlie  abdominal  muscles  perfonn  a  three- 
fold action: 

When  the  pelvi.s  and  thorax  are  fixed,  they  compress  alm 

the  abdominal  viscera,  by  constricting  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  in  which  action  they  are  materially  assisted  by 
the  descent  of  the  Diaphragm.  By  these  means  assist- 
ance is  given  in  expelling  the  fetus  from  the  uterus,  the 

feces  from  the  rectum,  the  urine  from  the  bladder,  and  iv««cul»b 

the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  vomiting. 

If  (he   pelvis   and    vertebral    column    be  fixed,  these  laratc 

muscles  compress  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  mate- 
rially assisting  expiration.  If  the  pelvis  alone  is  fixed, 
(he  thorax  is  oent  directly  forward  when  the  muscles  of 

both  sides  act,  or  to  either  aide  when  those  of  the  two  „ 

sides  act  alternately,  rotation  of  the  trunk  at  the  same 
time  taking  place  to  the  opposite  side. 

If  the  thorax  be  fixed,  lliese  muscles,  actine  together,        ,^    „^     ^^        .....        ,   ,.    , 

j_      ,1.         I   ■  _J         ■        i-„i,-  3         ■      1  Flo.  326— The  umb  iciu  of  th*  letiu 

draw  tne  pelvis  upward,  as  in  climbing,  or,  acting  singly,      g„„  from  «ithia  tht  abdomen.    (Poiricr 

they  draw  the  pelvis  upward,  and  bend  the  vertebral     "<*  cbwpy.) 

column  to  one  side  or  the  other.    The  Recti  muscles, 

arting  from  below,  depress  the  thorax,  and  consequentlv  flex  the  vertebral  column;  when  acting 

from    above,  they   flex   the   pelvis   upon   the   vertebral  column.     The  Pyramidales  are  tensors 

(A  the  linea  alba. 

The  fucu  traiuverBalifl  (fasda  iransversaJis)  is  a  thin  aponeurotic  membrane 
which  lies  between  the  deep  surface  of  the  TVansversalis  muscle  and  the  extra- 
peritoneal fat.  It  forms  part  of  the  general  layer  of  fascia  which  lines  the  interior 
of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities,  and  is  directly  continuous  with  the  iliac  and 
pelvic  fasciee.  In  the  inguinal  region  the  transversalis  fascia  is  thick  and  dense 
in  stnicture,  and  joined  by  fibres  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversalis 
muscle,  but  it  becomes  thin  and  cellular  as  it  ascends  to  the  Diaphragm,  and  blends 
with  the  fascia  covering  this  muscle.  In  front,  it  unites  across  the  middle  line 
with  the  fascia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  behind  it  becomes  lost  in  the 
fat  which  covers  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  kidneys.  Below,  it  has  the  following 
attachments:  Posteriorly,  it  is  connected  to  the  whole  length  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  between  the  attachments  of  the  Transversalis  and  Iliacus  muscles;  between 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  femoral  vessels  it  is  connected 
to  the  posterior  margin  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  there  continuous  with  the 
iliac  fascia.  Internal  to  the  femoral  vessels  it  is  thin  and  attached  to  the  pubis 
and  to  the  iliopectineal  line,  behind  the  conjoined  tendon,  with  which  it  is  united; 
and,  corresponding  to  the  point  where  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  thigh, 
this  fascia  descends  in  front  of  them,  and  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  femoral 
sheath.  Beneath  Poupart's  ligament  the  transversalis  fascia  is  strengthened  by  a 
band  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  only  loosely  connected  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
is  specialized  as  the  deep  femoral  areh.  The  spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and  the 
round  ligament  in  the  female  pass  through  this  fascia;  the  point  where  they  pass 
ihrough  is  called  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  This  opening  is  not  visible  exter- 
nally, owing  to  a  prolongation  of  the  transversalis  fascia  on  these  structures, 
which  forms  the  infondibaUform  fascia. 
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The  interaal  or  deep  abdominal  ring  {anuvlus  inguhiatis  abdomims)  (Figs.  322 
and  330}  is  situated  in  the  transversalis  fascia,  midwav  Iwtweeii  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  about  half  an  inch  above 
Poupart's  ligament.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  the  e.>:tremities  of  the  oval  directed 
upward  and  downward,  varies  in  size  in  different  subjects,  and  is  mut-h  larger  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female.  The  internal  ring  is  lx)unded,  above  and  exteriialli), 
by  the  arched  fibres  of  the  Trans\ersalis;  belou-  and  internally,  by  the  deep 
epigastric  vessels.  It  transmits  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and  the  round 
ligament  in  the  female.  From  its  circumference  a  thin  funnel-shaped  membrane, 
the  infnndibalilorm  or  internal  spermatic  faecla,  is  continued  around  the  cord  and 
testis,  enclosing  them  in  a  distinct  covering. 


Fig.  330.— Th«  nlnlian  of  the  femarol  snd  internal  abdominal  rings,  setn  froi 


AVhen  the  .'<ac  or  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  passes  through  the  internal  or  deep  al>dutniii:il 
ring,  the  infundibuliform  process  of  the  transversalis  tasci».forms  one  of  its  coverings. 

The  Inguin&l  or  Spermatic  Oan&l  (ca»a/i>  inguinalis)  (Figs.  331  and  332), — ^Tlie 
inguinal  or  spermatic  canal  contains  the  spermatic  cord  (funiculus  spermaiicua)  in 
the  male  and  the  round  ligament  (ligamentum  teres  uteri)  in  the  female.  It  is  an 
obli((ue  canal  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  directed  downward  and  inward, 
and  placed  parallel  to  and  a  little  above  Poupart's  ligament.  It  commences  above 
at  the  internal  or  deep  abdominal  ring,  which  is  the  point  where  the  cord  enters 
the  spermatic  canal,  and  terminates  Iwlow  at  the  external  ring.  It  is  bounded 
in  front  by  (he  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  by  the  Internal  oblique  for  its  outer  third;  behind,  from  within  outward,  by 
the  triangular  fascia  (when  this  is  present),  the  conjoined  tendon,  and  the  trans- 
versalis fascia;  below,  by  Gimbernat's  ligament,  and  by  the  union  of  the  fascia 
transversalis  with  Poupart's  ligament.  The  deep  epigastric  artery  passes  upward 
and  inward  behind  the  canal  lying  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  abdominal 
ring  (Fig.  322).  The  interval  between  this  artery  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  Rectus 
aMominis  is  named  Hesaelbach's  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  liy  Pou- 
part's ligament. 
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Flo.  331.— Tba  ri^t  incuinsl  ran&l  in  th«  ma[r.  seoond  layer. 
is  shoirn  in  Fig.  3^,)    ISpallcbali.J 
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— Th-  right  InjTiiinal  ri 
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That  form  of  protrusion  in  which  the  intestine  follows  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord  along 
the  spermatic  canal  is  called  oblique  inguinal  hernia. 

Surface  Form. — The  only  two  muscles  of  this  group  which  have  any  considerable  influence 
on  surface  form  are  the  External  oblique  and  the  Rectus  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  With  r^:ard 
to  the  External  oblique,  the  upper  digitations  of  its  origin  from  the  ribs  are  well  marked,  and  are 
intermingled  with  the  serrations  of  the  Serratus  magnus;  the  lower  digitations  are  not  visible,  as 
they  are  covered  by  the  thick  border  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi.  The  attachment  of  the  External  ob- 
lique to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  in  conjunction  with  the  Internal  oblique,  forms  a  thick  oblique  roll, 
which  determines  the  iliac  furrow.  Sometimes  on  the  front  of  the  lateral  r^on  of  the  abdomen 
an  undulating  outline  marks  the  spot  where  the  muscle  fibres  terminate  and  the  aponeurosis 
commences.  The  outer  border  of  the  Rectus  is  defined  by  the  linea  semilynaris,  which  may 
be  exactly  located  by  putting  the  muscle  into  action.  It  corresponds  with  a  curved  line,  with  its 
convexity  outward,  drawn  from  the  end  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib  to  the  spine  of  the  os 

f)ubis,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  line,  at  or  near  the  umbilicus,  is  three  inches  from  the  median 
ine.  The  inner  border  of  the  Rectus  corresponds  to  the  linea  cdba,  marked  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  by  a  groove,  the  abdominal  furrow,  which  extends  from  the  infrastemal  fossa  to,  or  to 
a  little  below,  the  umbilicus,  where  it  gradually  becomes  lost.  The  surface  of  the  Rectus  presents 
three  transverse  furrows,  the  lineae  transversae.  The  upper  two  of  these,  one  opposite  or  a 
little  below  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  another,  midway  between  this  pomt  and  the 
umbilicus,  are  usually  well  marked;  the  third,  opposite  the  umbilicus,  is  not  so  distinct.  The 
umbilicus,  situated  in  the  linea  alba,  varies  very  much  in  position  as  regards  its  level.  It  is 
alwavs  situated  above  a  zone  drawn  around  the  body  opposite  the  highest  point  of  the  crest  of 
the  ilium,  generally  being  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  above  this  line.  It  usually 
corresponds,  therefore,  to  the  articular  disk  between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae. 


2.  The  Posterior  Muscles  of  the  Abdomen. 

Psoas  magnus.  Iliacus. 

Psoas  parvus.  Quadratus  lumborum. 

The  Psoas  magnus,  the  Psoas  parvus,  and  the  Iliacus  muscles,  with  the  fascia 
covering  them,  will  be  described  with  the  Muscles  of  the  Ix)wer  Extremity. 

The  Fascia  Oovering  the  Quadratus  Lumborum  (Fig.  327). — ^This  is  the  most 
anterior  of  the  three  layers  of  the  Iumba>  fascia.  It  is  a  thin  layer  of  fascia,  which, 
passing  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  is  attached,  iuter- 
ncUly,  to  the  bases  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  below,  to 
the  iliolumbar  ligament;  and  above,  to  the  apex  and  lower  border  of  the  last 
rib. 

The  portion  of  this  fascia  which  extends  from  the  transverse  process  of  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  apex  and  lower  border  of  the  last  rib  constitutes  the 
ligamentum  arcuatum  externum. 

The  Quadratus  lumborum  (m.  quadratus  lumborum)  (Fig.  313)  is  situated  in 
the  lumbar  region.  It  is  irregularly  quadrilateral  in  shape,  and  broader  below 
than  above.  It  arises  by  aponeurotic  fibres  from  the  iliolumbar  ligament  and 
the  adjacent  portion  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  for  about  two  inches,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  last  rib  for  about  half  its  length,  and  by 
four  small  tendons,  into  the  apices  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper 
lumbar  vertebne.  Occasionally  a  second  portion  of  this  muscle  is  found  situ- 
ated in  front  of  the  preceding.  This  arises  from  the  upper  borders  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  three  or  four  of  the  lower  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  lower  margin  of  the  last  rib.  The  Quadratus  lumborum  is  contained  in  a 
sheath  formed  by  the  anterior  and  middle  lamellae  of  the  lumbar  fasciae. 

Relations. — Its  deep  surface  (or  rather  the  fascia  which  covers  its  anterior  surface)  is  in 
relation  with  the  colon,  the  kidney,  the  Psoas  mus?le,  and  the  Diaphragm.  Between  the  fascia 
and  the  muscle  are  the  last  thoracic,  iliohvpogastri",  and  ilioinguinal  nerves.  Its  superficial 
surface  is  in  relation  with  the  middle  lamella  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the 
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Erector  sjHnae.  The  Quadratus  lumbarum  extends,  however,  beyond  the  outer  border  of  the 
Erector  spinae. 

MerT9-8apply. — llie  anierior  branches  of  ihe  last  ihoracic  and  the  first  lumbar  nerves; 
Mmetimes  also  a  branch  from  the  second  lumbar  nerve. 

Actions. — T^e  Quadralus  lumborum  draws  down  the  last  rib.  It  acts  as  a  muscle  of  Jnspi- 
ratbnby  helping  to  fix  the  origin  of  the  Diaphras;m.  If  the  thorax  and  vertebral  column  are 
fixed,  it  may  act  upon  the  pelvis,  raising  it  toward  ils  own  side  when  only  one  muscle  is  put  in 
action;  and  when  ooth  muscles  act  together,  eirher  from  below  or  above,  they  flex  the  trunk. 


IV.  HTTSOLXS  AHD  FASOIX  OF  THE  PELVIC  OUTLST. 

The  muscles  and  faaeiie  of  the  peivic  outlet  are  those  .structures  which  form  the 
floor  of  the  pelvis.  Perineom  is  a  term  used  to  designate  that  segment  of  the 
structure  lying  dorsal  to  the  pubic  arch  and  subpubic  ligament  and  ventral  to 
a  line  drawn  transversely,  in  front  of  the  anus,  between  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium  of  each  side.  The  ischiorectal  space  is  the  name  given 
to  the  segment  dorsa!  to  the  line  above  mentioned  and  ventral  to  the  tip  of  Ihe 
coccj-x.     This  space  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  Gluteus  maximus  muscle. 


Fio.  333. — The  perineum.     Hie  integuiDent  and  auperGcia]  layer  of  superiiciiil  fascia  reflecled. 

The  fascia  of  the  pelvic  outlet  is  most  easily  understood  if  it  is  considered  in 
the  order  of  it.s  di.ssection.  Considered  thus,  it  resolves  itself  into  three  strata — 
the  superficial  fascia,  the  triangular  ligament,  and  the  pelvic  fascia.  The  super- 
Sclal  fascia  is  made  up,  as  in  other  regions  of  the  body,  of  a  superficial  and  a  deep 
layer.  The  fascia  over  the  ischiorectal  region  is  arranged  in  falty  layers,  which 
fill  the  ischiorectal  fossa  on  each  side  of  the  rectum  and  anus.  In  the  region 
of  the  perineum  the  fascia  requires  fuller  consideration;  here  it  is  definitely 
arranged  into  two  layers — superficial  and  deep.  The  superficial  layer  is  thick, 
loose,  areolar  in  texture,  and,  except  toward  the  scrotum,  contains  in  its  meshes 
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much  adipose  tissue,  the  amount  of  which  varies  in  different  subjects-  In  frotil 
this  layer  is  continuous  with  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum,  in  the  mid-line  of  which 
it  dips  deeply  to  form  the  scrotal  septum.     In  the  female  this  structure  enters 


into  the  formation  of  the  nions  veneris  and  the  labia  majora.  The  su|)erficial 
layer  is  continuous  on  either  side  with  the  fatty  fascia  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
thighs.  The  deep  Uy«r  of  the  superficial  ImcU,  orthe  fascia  of  Oolles,  is  thin,  apon- 
eurotic in  structure,  and  of  considerable  .strength.      It  senes  to  bind  down  the 
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muscle  of  the  root  of  the  penis.  It  is  continuous  with  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum, 
with  the  Fascia  of  the  penis,  and  with  Scarpa's  fascia  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
altdomen;  on  either  side  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  outer  lip  of  the  ischiopubic 
ramus.  Posteriorly  (dorsally)  the  deep  layer  curves  around  the  superficial  trans- 
verse perineal  muscle  to  blend  with  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament.  The 
deep  (cephalic)  surface  of  this  fascia  covers  the  superficial  muscles  and  the  super- 
ficial bloodvessels  and  nerves  of  the  perineum.  From  its  deep  surface  a  septnni 
which  is  incomplete  in  front  is  given  off  and  divides  the  adjacent  space  in  two. 

The  Central  Tendinona  Point  of  the  Perineum. — This  is  a  fibrous  point  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  between  the  urethra  and  the  rectum,  and  about 
lialf  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus.  At  this  point  four  muscles  converge  and  are 
attached — viz.,  the  External  sphincter  ani,  the  Accelerator  urinae,  and  the  two 
Superficial  transverse  perineal;  so  that  by  the  contraction  of  these  muscles,  which 
extend  in  opposite  directions,  it  serves  as  a  fixed  point  of  support. 


perineal  oHerf. 
perineal  nerve. 

tdie  arttty. 


Fia.  335.  -The  jtupfriioia 

The  Moscles  of  the  Perineum  in  the  Male  (Figs.  333,  334,  335). 

Superficial  transverse  perineal.  Erector  penis. 

Accelerator  urinae.  Compressor  urethrae. 

The  Superficial  transverse  perineal  muscle  (m.  iransversus  ■perinei  superficial  is) 
is  a  narrow  muscular  slip,  which  passes  more  or  less  transversely  across  the  pelvic 
outlet.  It  arises  by  a  small  tendon  from  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  and,  passing  inward,  is  inserted  into  the  central  tendinous  point  of 
the  perineum,  joining  in  this  situation  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  the 
External  sphincter  ani  behind,  and  the  Accelerator  urinae  in  front.  The  base 
of  the  triangular  ligament  lies  under  cover  of  this  muscle. 

Herre-aapply.— The  perinea!  branch  of  the  internal  pudic 

Actions. — By  their  contrartion  ihev  serve  to  fix  the  central  lenHinous  point  of  the  perineum. 
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The  Accelerator  nrinae  (m.  hylhocavemoaua)  is  placed  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  perineum,  immediately  in  front  of  the  anus.     It  consists  of  two  symmetrica] 


^ 


Fic.  336.— Trianguliir  liaunent 


halves,  united  along  the  median  line  by  a  tendinous  raph^.     It  arises  from  the 
central  tendon  of  the  perineum,  and  from  the  median  raph^  in  front.     From  this 
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point  its  fibres  diverge  symmetrically;  the  most  posterior  form  a  thin  layer,  which 
is  lost  on  the  superficial  surface  of  the  triangular  ligament;  the  middle  fibres  encircle 
the  bulb  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  join  with  the  fibres 
of  the  opposite  side,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  in  a  strong 
aponeurosis.  The  anterior  fibres,  the  longest  and  most  distinct,  spread  out 
over  the  sides  of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  and  are  inserted  partly  into  that  body, 
anterior  to  the  Erector  penis  (occasionally  extending  to  the  os  pubis),  and  partly 
terminate  in  a  tendinous  expansion,  which  covers  the  dorsal  vessels  of  the  penis. 
The  latter  fibres  are  best  seen  by  dividing  the  muscle  longitudinally,  and  dissect- 
ing it  outward  from  the  surface  of  the  urethra.  Many  fibres  of  the  External 
sphincter  ani  and  of  the  Superficial  transverse  perineal  muscles  pass  into  this 
muscle. 

Action. — ^This  muscle  ser\'es  to  empty  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  after  the  bladder  has  expelled 
its  contems;  during  the  greater  part  of  the  act  of  micturition  its  fibres  are  relaxed,  and  it  only 
comes  into  action  at  the  end  of  the  process.  The  middle  fibres  are  supposed,  by  Krause,  to 
assist  in  the  erection  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  by  compressing  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  bulb. 
The  anterior  fibres,  on  each  side,  according  to  Tyrrel,  also  contribute  to  the  erection  of  the 
penLs,  as  they  are  inserted  into,  and  are  continuous  with,  the  fascia  of  the  penis,  and  thus  com- 
press the  dorsal  vein  during  the  contraction  of  the  muscle. 

The  Erector  penis  (m.  ischiocaveniosus)  covers  part  of  the  crus  penis.  It  is  an 
elongated  muscle,  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  and  situated  on 
either  side  of  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  perineum.  It  arises  by  tendinous  and 
fleshy  fibres  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  behind  the 
crus  penis,  from  the  surface  of  the  crus,  and  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium.  From  these  points  fleshy  fibres  succeed,  which  end  in 
an  aponeurosis  which  is  inserted  into  the  sides  and  under  surface  of  the  crus 
penis. 

Norvd-supply. — ^The  perineal  branch  of  the  internal  pudic. 

Actions. — ^This  muscle  compresses  the  crus  penis  and  retards  the  return  of  the  blood  through 
the  vans,  and  thus  serves  to  maintain  the  organ  erect. 

Between  the  muscles  just  examined  a  triangular  space  exists,  bounded  internally  by  the 
Accelerator  urinae,  externally  by  the  Erector  penis,  and  behind  by  the  Transversus  perinei 
superficialis.  The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed  by  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  perineum  (deep 
perineal  fascia),  and  running  in  it  from  behind  fon^^ard  (toward  the  pubis)  are  the  superficial 
perineal  vessels  and  nen^es,  the  long  pudendal  nerve,  and  the  transverse  perineal  artery,  which 
courses  along  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  space  on  the  Superficial  transverse  perineal  muscle. 


The  Muscles  of  the  Perineum  in  the  Female. 

Superficial  transverse  perineal.  Erector  clitoridis. 

Sphincter  vaginae.  Compressor  urethrae. 

The  Superficial  transverse  perineal  {m,  tra?isversus  peritiei  superficicdis)  in 
the  female  is  a  narrow  slip  which  passes  more  or  less  transversely  across  the  back 
part  of  the  perineal  space.  It  arises  by  a  small  tendon  from  the  inner  and  fore  part 
of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and,  passing  inward,  is  inserted  into  the  central 
point  of  the  perineum,  joining  in  this  situation  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite 
side,  the  External  sphincter  ani  behind,  and  the  Sphincter  vaginae  in  front. 

Nerve-supply, — The  perineal  branch  of  the  internal  pudic. 

Actions. — By  their  contraction  these  muscles  serve  to  fix  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the 
perineum. 
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The  Sphincter  vaginae  (m.  6«/fcocai'frHo*u«)  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the  vagina; 
it  is  homologous  with  the  Accelerator  urinae  in  the  male.  It  arises  posteriorly 
from  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  where  it  blends  with  the  External 
sphincter  ani.  Its  fibres  pass  forward  on  each  side  of  the  vagina,  where  it  covers 
the  vaginal  bulb,  to  be  inserted  into  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  clitoris;  a  fas- 
ciculus crosses  over  the  body  of  the  organ  and  compresses  the  dorsal  vein. 

Horve-Bnpply.^The  perineal  branch  of  the  internal  iiudie. 
AetionB.— It  diminishes  the  orifice  of  the  va^na. 

of  the  clitoris,  as  ihev  are  insertnl  into  and  are  continuous 


and  compress  the  dorsal  vrin  during  ihe  contraction  of  the  muscle. 

SmBeyuon  Ugament 
•  ofiMloAi  Giant  n,. 


Fio.  338,— Thf  female  perineum  after  removal  of  the  skin  and  superfieittl  famU.     (Bardeleben.) 

'ITie  Erector  Clitoridis  (m.  isch!ocavernosii.i)  resembles  the  Erector  penis  in  the 
male,  but  is  smaller.  It  covers  the  unattached  part  of  the  crus  clitoridis.  It  is 
an  elongated  muscle,  broader  at  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  and  situated 
on  either  side  of  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  perineum.  It  arises  by  tendinous 
and  fleshy  fibres  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  i.schium,  behind 
the  cms  clitoridis  from  the  surface  of  the  cru.s  and  from  the  adjacent  portion  of 
the  ramus  of  the  ischium.  From  these  points  fleshy  fibres  succeed,  ending  in 
an  aponeurosis,  which  is  inserted  into  Ihe  sides  and  under  surface  of  the  cms 
clitoridis. 
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Hwre-SUpply,— The  perineal  branch  of  the  inlernal  pudip. 

Actions. — It  compresses  (he  erus  clitoriilis  and  retards  the  return  of  blood  through  the  veins, 
and  thus  snves  to  maintain  the  oi^n  erect. 


The  TriangnUr  la^ament  in  the  Male  and  in  the  Female. 

The  tmngnlu  ligsment  or  the  desp  perineal  fascia  {diaphragma  urogenitate) 
(Fi^.  339  and  340}  is  stretched  almost  horizontally  across  the  pubic  arch,  so  as 
to  close  in  the  front  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  It  consists  of  two  dense 
niu.sculomeinbranous  laminie,  which  are  united  along  their  dorsal  borders,  but 
are  separated  ventrally  by  intervening  structures.  The  superficial  layer  (fascia 
diapkragmatia  UTogenitalis  inferior)  is  triangular  in  shape  and  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  depth.     Its  apex  is  directed  forward,  and  is  separated  from  the  subpubic 


Fio.  339.— The  triancular  liounenC  o(  the  perineum. 

ligament  by  an  oval  opening  for  the  transmission  of  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis, 
X  strengthening  band,  the  transverse  pelvic  Ugament  {ligamentum  traiisversum 
pelvis),  passes  from  one  puhic  bone  to  the  other  below  the  vein.  The  lateral  margins 
of  the  inferior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  are  attached  on  each  side  to  the 
rami  of  the  ischium  and  os  pubis,  above  the  crura  penis.  The  fusion  of  the  two 
leaves  of  the  triangular  ligament  takes  place  under  cover  of  the  Superficial  trans- 
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verse  perineal  muscles.  The  region  of  fusion  of  tbe  two  leaflets  is  called  the  bua. 
The  base  is  directed  toward  the  rectum,  and  connected  to  the  central  tendinous 
point  of  the  perineum.  It  is  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia  behind  the  Superficial  transverse  perineal  muscles,  and  with  a  thin  fascia 
which  covers  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  Levator  ani  muscle,  the  aiul  or  uctaio- 
nctal  fascia. 

This  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  perforated,  about  an  inch  below  the 
symphysis  pubis,  by  the  urethra,  the  aperture  for  which  is  circular  in  form;  by 
the  arteries  to  the  bulb  and  by  the  ducts  of  Cowper's  glands  close  to  the  urethisl 
aperture;  by  the  arteries  to  the  corpora  cavernosa — one  on  each  side,  close  to  the 
pubic  arch  and  about  half-way  along  the  attached  margin  of  the  ligament;  and 
by  the  dorsal  arteries  and  nerves  of  the  penis  near  the  apex  of  the  ligament. 
Its  base  is  also  perforated  by  the  superficial  perineal  vessels  and  nenes,  while 
between  its  apex  and  the  subpubic  ligament  passes  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis. 


thna  mincl*  IJM  bebiod  the 


When  this  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  detached,  the  following 
structures  will  be  seen  between  it  and  the  deeper  layer:  The  dorsal  vein  of  the 
penis;  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, and  the  Compressor  urethrae  muscle; 
Cowper's  glands  and  their  ducts;  the  pudic  vessels  and  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis; 
the  artery  and  nerve  of  the, bulb,  and  a  plexus  of  veins. 

The  triangular  ligament  in  the  female  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the  male.  It  is 
divided  in  the  middle  line  by  the  aperture  of  the  vagina,  with  the  external  coat 
of  which  it  becomes  blended;  between  the  vaginal  orifice  and  the  pubis  it  is  per- 
forated by  the  urethra.  Its  base  is  continuous,  as  in  the  male,  with  the  deep 
layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  surrounding  the  Transversus  perinei  muscles.  Like 
the  triangular  ligament  in  the  male,  it  consists  of  two  layers,  between  which  are 
to  be  found  the  following  structures:  The  dorsal  vein  and  nerves  of  the  clitoris,a 
portion  of  the  urethra  and  the  Compressor  urethrae  muscle,  the  glands  of  Bar- 
tholin and  their  ducts,  the  pudic  vessels,  the  arteries  of  the  vestibular  bulbs, 
and  a  plexus  of  veins.  The  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  a  part  of  the 
pelvic  fascia,  and  is  described  on  page  450. 

The  CompreBSor  or  Constrictor  urethrae  {m.  constrictor  urethras)  in  the  maU 
surrounds  the  whole  length  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  is 
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contained  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament.  It  arises,  by  apon- 
eurotic fibres,  from  the  junction  of  the  rami  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium,  to  the 
extent  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch — the  point  where  the  crura  penis  join 
the  transverse  ligament  of  the  perineum  and  the  layers  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment; each  segment  of  the  muscle  passes  inward,  and  divides  into  two  fasciculi, 
which  surround  the  membranous  urethra  and  unite,  at  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  of  this  tube,  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  by  means  of  a  tendinous 
raph€.  This  muscle  is  frequently  discovered  in  two  portions,  an  antartor  and  a 
posterior,  separated  by  a  distinct  inten'al.  In  such  eases  the  posterior  fibres  are 
called  the  truuvemu  perloel  icofnndaB,  and  the  anterior  fibres  are  called  the 
s|dimeter  nnthrae  membrtii««M.  The  Compressor  urethrae  in  the  female  arises 
as  in  the  male;  passing  mesally,  likewise,  it  divides  into  two  fasciculi;  these  latter, 
however,  have  not  the  same  intimate  functional  relationship  to  the  urethra  as  has 
the  muscle  of  the  male.  One  fasciculus  passes  ventrad  of  the  urethra  to  blend 
with  its  opposite  fellow;  the  posterior  fascicle  inserts  itself  into  the  lateral 
vaginal  wall. 

Merro-anpply. — The  perineal  branch  of  ihe  internal  pudic. 

Actions, — The  muscles  of  both  sides  act  together  as  a  sphincter,  compressing  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra.  During  the  trattsmission  of  fluid  thev,  like  the  ^^celeratores 
urinae,  are  rclajted,  and  come  into  action  only  at  the  end  of  the  process,  to  eject  the  last  drops  of 
the  fluid. 

The  PeMc  Fasda. 

The  pelvic  fuda  binds  strongly  together  the  pelvic  structures,  supports  the 
bloodvessels,  nen-es,  and  lymphatics,  and  strengthens  the  floor  of  the  cavity. 
Above,  it  is  loosely  connected  to  the  back  part  of  the  iiiopectineal  line,  and  is 
continuous  here  with  the  iliac  fascia.     Posteriorly,  over  the  sacrum,  it  is  very 


Pio.  341.— Pelvic  Fupis 


thin  and  lies  ventrad  to  the  Pyriformis  muscle  and  to  the  sacral  plexus  of 
nerves.  This  part  is  often  called  the  fascia  of  tho  Pyriformis,  and  extends  outward 
along  the  muscle  into  the  gluteal  region.  At  its  sacral  attachments  around  the 
margins  of  the  sacral  foramina  it  (?omes  into  intimate  association  with  and  en- 
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sheathes  the  nerves  as  theyemerge  from  these  foramina.  Anterior  to  its  iliopectineal 
attachment  the  pelvic  fascia  sinks  in  its  attachment  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
It  arches  beiow  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerves,  completing  the  obturator  canal, 
and  at  the  front  of  the  pelvis  the  line  of  attachment  is  depressed  distally  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  os  pubis,  so  that  at  the  symphysis  it  lies  Just  above  the 
mferior  border  of  this  bone.  From  this  line  of  attachment  (he  posterior  part 
is  prolonged  outward  on  the  Obturator  internus  into  the  gluteal  region.  The 
middle  portion  descends  on  the  visceral  surface  of  the  Obturator  internus  to  become 
attached  to  the  falciform  process  of  the  great  sacrosciatic  ligament.  Because 
of  this  relation  with  the  Obturator  internus  this  part  is  called  the  Obtuntor  fucu. 
The  part  attached  to  the  body  of  the  pubis  descends  to  be  attached  to  the  ischio- 
pubic  ramus,  and  here  becomes  blended  with  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament. 
From  the   ischiopubic   ramus  it   is  continued  onward   behind  the  Compressor 


ion  of  the  pelvb,  sbon 


urethrae  muscle  across  the  pubic  arch,  to  be  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the 
opposite  side.  Here  it  takes  a  special  name,  the  deep  tayw  ol  tin  triangalar 
ligftntent  {fascia  diaphragmatU  urogeTiUalis  superior).  This  part  of  the  fascia 
is  perforated  by  the  urethra;  a  portion  of  it  turns  backward  around  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  levator  ani  muscle  to  join  the  visceral  layer  next  to  l>e  considered. 
At  the  level  of  a  line  extending  from  the  back  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to 
the  spine  of  the  ischium  is  a  thick,  whitish  band  termed  the  white  line  (arcus 
Uiiditieu3).  Above  this  line  the  fascia  lies  in  contact  with  the  peritoneum  and 
belongs  to  the  pelvic  cavity.  Beiow  this  line  the  obturator  fascia  has  to  do  with 
the  ischiorectal  space.  The  pudic  vessels  and  nerves  cro.ss  this  area  enclosed  in  a 
special  sheath  (Alcock's  canal).  At  the  white  line  the  obturator  fascia  gives  off 
a  special  layer  to  the  pelvic  viscera  (fascia  endopelviria);  where  these  two  layers 
diverge  partly  arises  the  Levator  ani.  The  visceral  layer  lies  superior  (cephalad) 
to  the  Levator  ani.     Traced  forward  it  is  seen  to  be  attached  to  the  posterior 
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surface  of  the  body  of  the  pubis  three-fourths  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  pelvic 
fascia.  Traced  internally  it  approaches  the  bladder  and  rectum;  here  it  splits 
into  several  layers.  The  upper  layer  invests  the  bladder  and  constitutes  the 
lateral  true  ligament  of  the  bladder;  another  prolongation  invests  the  seminal 
vesicle,  passes  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  being  continuous  with  the  same 
fascia  on  the  opposite  side;  a  third  investment  is  also  prolonged  downward  on 
the  rectum  within  the  insertion  of  the  Levator  ani  muscle.  In  front  of  the  bladder 
the  fascia  closely  ensheathes  the  prostate  gland  and  prostate  plexus  of  veins, 
forming  the  capsule  of  the  prostate.  That  portion  of  the  fascia  which  is  attached 
to  the  body  of  the  pubis  passes  backward  as  a  narrow  cord-like  band  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  prostate  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  this  is  the  anterior 
tnu  liguaeat  of  the  bladder,  or  paboproatatic  ligamont. 


The  Levator  ani  (Fig.  345)  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
pelvb.  It  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  side  of  the  true  pelvis,  and 
descends  to  unite  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  Together  these  structures 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  They  support  the  viscera 
in  this  cavity  and  surround  the  various  structures  which  pass  through  it.  This 
muscle  arises,  in  front,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  pubis  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  symphysis;  behind,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  spine  of  the 
ischium;  and  befu-een  these  two'  points,  from  the  pelvic  fascia.  Posteriorly, 
this  fascial  origin  corresponds,  more  or  less  closely,  with  the  white  line  (page  450), 
but  in  front  the  muscle  arises  from  the  fascia  at  a  varying  distance  above  the  white 
line,  in  some  cases  reaching  nearly  as  high  as  the  canal  for  the  obturator  vessels 
and  nerve.  The  fibres  pass  downward  to  the  middle  line  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis; 
the  most  posterior  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  last  two  segments  of  the  coccyx ; 
Ihose  placed  more  anteriorly  unite  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  in  a  median 
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fibrous  raph€  {anococcygeal  raphi),  which  extends  between  the  coccyx  and  the 
margin  of  the  anus.  The  middle  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  rectum, 
blending  with  the  fibres  of  the  Sphincter  muscles ;  lastly,  the  anterior  fibres  descend 
upon  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland  to  unite  beneath  it  with  the  muscle  of  the 
opposite  side,  joining  with  the  flbres  of  the  External  sphincter  and  Trans\'ersus 
perinei  muscles  at  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum. 


Fig.  344.— The  right  Levator  anj  in  thr  male,  viewed  from  the  Irlt.     (Spaltcboli.) 

The  anterior  portion  is  occasionally  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  ransole  by 
connective  tissue.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  its  peculiar  relation 
with  the  prostate  gland,  descending  by  its  side,  and  surrounding  it  as  in  a  sling, 
it  has  been  described  by  Santorini  and  others  as  a  distinct  muscle,  under  the  name 
of  LoTator  prostatae.  In  the  female  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Levator ani  descend 
upon  the  side  of  the  vagina. 
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Belktioiis. — By  its  diuf,  upper,  or  pelvic  surface  the  Levator  sni  is  m  reUtioa  with  the 
pelvic  fsscia,  which  separates  it  from  tne  bladder,  prostate,  rectum,  and  peritoaeum.  By  iis 
superfieud,  towrr,  or  vfrineal  surface,  it  forms  ihe  inner  boundary  of  the  ischiorectal  fossa,  and 
is  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  fascia,  the  uckioreclal  or  anal  fascia,  given  off  from  the  obturator 
fascia.  ltaj>o»lmor  border  is  free  and  separated  from  the  Coccygeus  muscle  by  a  cellular  inter- 
space. Its  anterior  border  is  separated  from  the  muscle  of  the  oppoute  side  by  a  triangular 
space,  through  which  the  urethra,  and  in  the  female  the  vagina,  pass  from  the  pelvis. 

The  Levator  ani  may  be  divided  into  iliococcygeal  and  pubococcygeal  parts. 

T\k  llioeoccygeus  antes  from  the  ischial  spine  and  from  the  posterior  part  of  (he  pelvic  fascia, 
and  is  attached  lo  the  coccyx  and  anococcygeal  raph£;  it  is  usually  thin,  and  may  fail  entirely, 
or  be  lar^ly  replaced  by  fibrous  (issue.  An  accessory  slip  at  its  posterior  part  is  sometimes 
named  the  'lliotacralis.  The  Puboeoccygeut  arises  from  the  back  of  the  puois  and  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  "  is  directed  backwani  almost  horizontally  along  the  side 
of  the  anal  canal  toward  the  coccyx  and  sacrum,  to  which  it  finds  altachmenl.     Between  the 


Fid.  34JI.— The  levator  sni  o[  tbs  lUBle,  viewed  from  above.     (Spultehali.) 

termination  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  anus  the  two  pubococcvfcral  muscles  come  together 
and  form  a  thick,  fibromuscular  layer  lying  on  the  raph*  formed  by  the  iliococcygei "  (Thompson). 
The  greater  part  of  ihb  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  coccyx  and  into  the  last  one  or  two  pieces  of 
the  sacrum.  This  insertion  into  the  vertebral  column  is,  however,  not  admitted  by  all  observers. 
The  fibres  which  form  a  sling  for  the  rectum  are  named  the  Puborecialis  or  Sphincter  recti. 
They  arise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysb  pubis,  and  from  the  upper  layer  of  the  Irianjiular 
ligament.  They  meet  with  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the  opposite  side  around  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectum,  and  form  for  it  a  strong  sling. 

H«rT«-BHppIy.— The  Levator  ani  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  fourth  sacral  nerve  and 
by  a  branch  which  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  perineal,  sometimes  from  the  inferior  hemor- 
rhoidal division  of  the  pudic  aerve. 

The  Ooccygeua  (m.  coccygeus)  (Fig.  345)  is  situated  behind  and  parallel  with 
the  preceding.     It  is  a  triangular  plane  of  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres,  arising 
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by  its  apex  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  lesser  sacrosciatic  ligament,  and 
inserted  by  its  base  into  the  margin  of  the  coccyx  and  into  the  side  of  the  lower  piece 
of  the  sacrum.  It  assists  the  Levator  ani  and  Pyriformis  in  closing  in  the  back 
part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 

Neire-supply. — ^The  Coccygeus  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral 
nerves. 

Actions. — The  Levatores  ani  constrict  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  and  vagina.  They  elevate 
and  invert  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  after  it  has  been  protruded  and  everted  during  the  expul- 
sion of  the  feces.  The  Coccygei  muscles  pull  forward  and  support  the  coccyx,  after  it  has  been 
pressed  backward  during  defecation  or  parturition.  The  Levatores  ani  and  Coccygei  together 
form  a  muscular  diaphragm  which  supports  the  pelvic  viscera. 


Muscles  of  the  Ischiorectal  Region. 

•  Corrugator  cutis  ani.  Internal  sphincter  ani. 

External  sphincter  ani.  Levator  ani  (described  on  page  451). 

Coccygeus  (described  on  page  453). 

The  Corrngator  Outis  Ani. — Around  the  anus  is  a  thin  stratum  of  involun- 
tary muscle  fibre  which  radiates  from  the  orifice.  Internally,  the  fibres  fade 
into  the  submucous  tissue,  while  externally  they  blend  with  the  true  skin.  By 
its  contraction  it  raises  the  skin  into  ridges  around  the  margin  of  the  anus. 

The  External  sphincter  ani  (m.  sphincter  ani  externus)  (Figs.  334, 335, 338,  and 
344)  is  a  thin,  flat  plane  of  muscle  fibre,  elliptical  in  shape  and  intimately  adher- 
ent to  the  integument  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  anus.-  It  measures  about 
three  or  four  inches  in  length  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior  extremity,  being 
about  an  inch  in  breadth  opposite  the  anus.  It  consists  of  two  strata,  super- 
ficial and  deep.  The  superficial,  constituting  the  main  portion  of  the  muscle, 
arises  frolh  a  narrow  tendinous  band,  the  anococcygeal  raphe,  which  stretches 
from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  anus;  it  forms  two  flattened 
planes  of  muscle  tissue,  which  encircle  the  anus  and  meet  in  front  of  be  inserted 
into  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  joining  with  the  Transversus 
perinei,  the  Levator  ani,  and  the  Accelerator  urinae.  The  deeper  portion  forms 
a  complete  sphincter  to  the  anal  canal.  Its  fibres  surround  the  canal,  closely 
applied  to  the  Internal  sphincter,  and  in  front  blend  with  the  other  muscles  at  the 
central  point  of  the  perineum.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  fibres 
decussate  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  are  continuous  with  the  Transversus  perinei. 
Posteriorly,  they  are  not  attached  to  the  coccyx,  the  fibres  of  opposite  sides  being 
continuous  behind  the  anal  canal.  The  upper  edge  of  the  muscle  is  ill-defined, 
since  fibres  are  given  off  from  it  to  join  the  I--evator  ani. 

Nerve-supply. — A  branch  from  the  fourth  sacral  and  twigs  from  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
branch  of  the  internal  pudic  supply  the  muscle. 

Actions. — The  action  of  this  muscle  is  peculiar:  (1 )  It  is,  like  other  muscles,  alwavs  in  a 
state  of  tonic  contraction,  and  having  no  antagonistic  muscle  it  keeps  the  anal  canal  and  orifice 
closed.  (2)  It  can  be  put  into  a  condition  of  greater  contraction  under  the  influence  of  the  will, 
so  as  more  firmly  to  occlude  the  anal  aperture  in  expiratory  efforts,  unconnected  with  defecation. 
(3)  Taking  its  fixed  point  at  the  coccyx,  it  helps  to  fix  the  central  point  of  the  perineum,  so  that 
the  Accelerator  urinae  may  act  from  this  fued  point. 

The  Internal  sphincter  ani  (m.  sphincter  ani  intemus)  is  a  ring  of  musch 
which  surrounds  the  anal  canal  for  about  an  inch;  its  inferior  border  being 
contiguous  with,  but  quite  separate  from,  the  External  sphincter.  This  muscle 
is  about  a  sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  the 
involuntary  circular  fibres  of  the  intestine.     It  surrounds  the  canal  for  about  an 
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inch,  its  lower  border  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  external  orifice. 
It  is  paler  in  color  and  less  coarse  in  texture  than  the  External  sphincter. 

ActLOns. — Its  action  is  entirely  involuntary.     It  helps  the  External  sphincter  to  occlude  the 
anal  aperture. 

The  Ischiorectal  fossa  (Jossa  ischiorectalis)  (Figs.  334  and  344)  is  situated 
between  the  end  of  the  rectum  and  the  ischial  tuberosity.     It  is  triangular  in 
shape;  its  base,  directed  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  formed  by  the  integument  of 
the  ischiorectal  region;  its  apex,  directed  upward,  corresponds  to  the  point  of 
division  of  the  obturator  fascia  and  the  thin  membrane  given  off  from  it,  which 
covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  Levator  ani  (ischiorectal  or  anal  fascia).    Its  dimen- 
sions are  about  an  inch  in  breadth  at  the  base  and  about  two  inches  in  depth, 
being  deeper  behind  than  in  front.     It  is  bounded,  internally,  by  the  Sphincter 
ani,  Levator  ani,  and  the  Coccygeus  muscles;  externally,  by  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  and  the  obturator  fascia,  which  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  Obturator 
intemus  muscle;  in  front,  it  is  limited  by  the  line  of  junction  of  the  superficial 
fascia  with  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament;  and  behind,  by  the  margin  of  the 
Gluteus  maximus  muscle  and  the  great  sacrosciatic  ligament.     This  space  is 
filled  with  a  large  mass  of  adipose  tissue,  which  explains  the  frequency  with  which 
abscesses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rectum  burrow  to  a  considerable  depth. 

The  fascia  covering  the  inferior  surface  of  the  pelvic  diaphragm  is  known  as 
the  anal  fascia  (fascia  inferior  diapkragmatis  pelvis).  It  is  attached  above  to  the 
obturator  fascia  along  the  line  of  origin  of  the  Levator  ani,  while  below  it  is  contin- 
uous with  the  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  with  the  fascia  on  the  Inter- 
nal sphincter  ani.  The  layer  covering  the  upper  surface  of  the  pelvic  diaphragm 
(pars  diaphra^matica  fasciae  pelvis)  follows,  above,  the  line  of  origin  of  the  Levator 
ani,  and  is  therefore  somewhat  variable.  In  front  it  is  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  symphysis  pubis  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  its  lower  border.  It 
can  then  be  traced  outward  across  the  back  of  the  body  of  the  pubis  for  a  distance 
of  about  half  an  inch,  where  it  joins  the  obturator  fascia.  It  is  attached  to  this 
fascia  along  a  line  which  pursues  a  somewhat  irregular  course  to  the  spine  of  the 
ischium.  The  irregularity  of  this  line  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  origin  of  the  Levator 
ani,  which  in  lower  forms  is  from  the  pelvic  brim,  is  in  man  lower  down,  on  the 
obturator  fascia.  Tendinous  fibres  of  origin  of  the  muscle  are  therefore  often 
found  extending  up  tow^ard,  and  in  some  cases  reaching,  the  pelvic  brim,  and 
on  these  the  fascia  is  carried. 


MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  X7PPEB  EXTREMIT7. 

The  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  are  divisible  into  groups,  corresponding 
with  the  different  regions  of  the  limb. 

1.  Of  the  Thoracic  Region.  II.  Of  the  Shoulder  and  Arm. 
1.  Anterior  Thma^dc  Region,  3    Acromixd  Begi^n. 

Pectoralis    major.     Pectoralis    minor.  Deltoid 

Subclavius. 

2.  Lateral  Thoracic  Region.  4.  Anterior  Scapular  Region. 

Serratus  magnus.  Subscapularis. 
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5.  Posterior  Scapular  Region, 
Supraspinatus.  Teres  minor. 


Infraspinatus. 


Teres  major. 


6.  Anterior  Humeral  Region, 

Coracobrachialis.  Biceps. 

Brachialis  anticus. 


7.  Posterior  Humeral  Region, 
Triceps.  Subanconeus. 


8 


III.  Of  the  Forearm. 

Anterior  Radioulnar  Region. 

Pronator  teres. 
Flexor  carpi  radialis. 
Palmaris  longus. 
Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
Flexor  profundus  digitorum. 
Flexor  longus  poUicis. 
Pronator  quadratus. 


9.  Radial  Region. 

Brachioradialis. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 


Q3 


10.  Posterior   Radioulnar   Region, 

Extensor  communis  digitorum. 

Extensor  minimi  digiti. 

Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Anconeus. 

Supinator  [brevis], 
'  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis. 

Extensor  brevis  pollicis. 

Extensor  longus  pollicis. 
.  Extensor  indicis. 

IV.  Of  the  Hand. 

11.  Radial  Region, 

Abductor  pollicis. 
Opponens  pollicis. 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 
Adductor  obliquus  pollicis. 
Adductor  transversus  pollicis. 

12.  Ulnar  Region, 

Palmaris  brevis. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti. 
Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 
Opponens  minimi  digiti. 

13.  Middle  Palmar  Region. 

Lumbricales. 
Interossei  palmares. 
Interossei  dorsales. 


Dissection  of  Pectoral  Region  and  Axilla  (Fig.  a46).— The  arm  being  drawn  away  from 

the  side  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  trunk  and  rotated  outw^ard,  make  a  vertical  incision 
through  the  integument  in  the  median  line,  of  the  thorax,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
sternum;  a  second  incision  along  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoral  muscle,  from  the  ensiform 
cartilage  to  the  inner  side  of  the  axilla;  a  third,  from  the  sternum  along  the  clavicle,  as  far  as  its 
centre;  and  a  fourth,  from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  obliquely  downward,  along  the  interspace 
between  the  Pectoral  and  Deltoid  muscles,  as  low  as  the  fold  of  the  axilla.  The  flap  of  integu- 
ment is  then  to  be  dissected  off  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the  figure,  but  not  entirely  removed, 
as  it  should  be  replaced  on  completing  the  dissection.  If  a  transverse  incision  is  now  made 
from  the  lower  ena  of  the  sternum  to  the  ^ide  of  the  thorax,  as  far  as  the  posterior  fold  of  the 
axilla,  and  the  integument  reflected  outward,  the  axillary  space  will  be  more  completely  exposed. 


I.  THE  MU80LE8  AND  FA80IA  OF  THE  THORAOIO  REGION. 


1 .  The  Anterior  Thoracic  Region. 


Pectoralis  major. 
[Sternalis.] 


Pectoralis  minor. 
Subclavius. 


The  superficial  fascia  of  the  thoracic  region  is  a  loose  cellulofibrous  layer  en- 
closing masses  of  fat  in  its  spaces.  It  is  continuous  with'  the  superficial  fascia  of 
the  neck  and  upper  extremity  above,  and  with  that  of  the  abdomen  below.    Oppo- 
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S,  Dissection  of 
ShovMer  and  Arnu 


1.  Dissection  of 
Pectoral  Region 
and  Axilla, 


2.  Bend  of  Elbow. 


site  the  mamma  it  divides  into  two  layers,  one  of  which  passes  in  front,  the  other 
behind  that  gland;  and  from  both  of  these  layers  numerous  septa  pass  into  its 
substance,  supporting  its  various  lobes;  from  the  anterior  layer  fibrous  processes 
pass  forward  to  the  integument  and  nipple.  These  processes  were  called  by  Sir 
A.  Cooper  the  suspensory  ligaments  (ligameivta  suspensorUi),  from  the  support 
they  afford  to  the  gland  in  this  situation. 

The  deep  thoracic  fascia  is  a  thin  aponeurotic  lamina,  covering  the  surface 
of  the  great  Pectoral  muscle,  and  sending  numerous  prolongations  between  its 
fasciculi;  it  is  attached,  in  the  mid-line,  to  the  front  of  the  sternum,  and  above 
to  the  clavicle;  externally  and  below  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  fascia  over 
the  shoulder,  axilla,  and  thorax.  It  is  very  thin  over  the  upper  part  of  the  muscle, 
thicker  in  the  interval  between  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Latissimus  dorsi,  where 
it  closes  in  the  axillary  space,  and 
is  know^n  as  the  axillary  iascia  (fas- 
cia axillaris).  It  passes  behind 
into  the  fascia  of  the  Latissimus 
dorsi  and  Teres  major,  in  front 
into  the  fascia  of  the  Deltoid  and 
outward  into  the  fascia  of  the  arm. 
The  fascia  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi 
divides  at  the  outer  margin  of  the 
muscle  into  two  layers,  one  of 
which  passes  in  front  and  the  other 
behind  it;  these  proceed  as  far  as 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  thora- 
cic vertebrae,  to  which  they  are 
attached.  As  the  axillary  fascia 
leaves  the  lower  edge  of  the  Pecto- 
ralis major  to  pass  across  the  floor 
of  the  axilla  it  sends  a  layer  up- 
ward under  cover  to  the  muscle, 
the  deep  pectoral  fascia;  this  lamina 
splits  to  envelop  the  Pectoralis 
minor,  at  the  upper  edge  of  which 
it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
costocoracoid  membrane  (clavipec'- 
ioral  fascia).  The  hollow  of  the 
axilla,  seen  when  the  arm  is  ab- 
ducted, is  mainly  produced  by  the 
traction  of  this  fascia  on  the 
axillary  floor,  the  axillary  fascia, 
hence  it  is  sometimes  named  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  axilla.  The  axillary 
fascia  is  not  a  distinct  and  complete  rigid  floor  of  the  axillary  space.  Like  all 
other  fasciae^  it  follows  muscular  planes,  and  splits  to  encompass  vessels,  nerves, 
and  muscles.  In  it  are  numerous  perforations.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic 
r^ion  the  deep  thoracic  fascia  is  well  developed,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
fibrous  sheath  of  the  Recti  abdominis. 

The  Pectoralis  major  (m.  pectoralis  major)  (Fig.  347)  is  a  broad,  thick,  triangular 
muscle,  situated  at  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  thorax,  in  front  of  the  axilla. 
It  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sternal  half  of  the  clavicle;  from  half  the 
breadth  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  as  low  down  as  the  attachment 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  rib;  this  portion  of  its  origin  consists  of 
aponeurotic  fibres,  which  intersect  with  those  of  the  opposite  muscle;  it  also  arises 
from  the  cartilages  of  all  true  ribs,  with  the  exception,  frequently,  of  the  first 


4.  Forearm, 


.  Palm  of  Hand. 


Fio.  346. — Dissection  of  the  upper  extremity. 
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or  the  seventh,  or  both;  and  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  muscle 
of  the  abdomen.  The  fibres  from  this  extensive  origin  converge  toward  its  in- 
sertion, giving  to  the  muscle  a  radiated  appearance.  Those  fibres  which  arise 
from  the  clavicle  pass  obliquely  outward  and  downward  and  are  usually  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  cellular  interval;  those  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and 
the  cartilages  of  the  lower  true  ribs,  pass  upward  and  outward,  while  the  middle 
fibres  pass  horizonlally.     They  all  terminate  in  a  flat  tendon,  about  two  inches 


Fro.  347.— MuBcIn  of  tile  thorax  and  [ront  of  tlir  arm.     Superficial  vkw. 

broad,  which  is  iiuierled  into  the  outer  bicipital  ridge  of  the  humerus.  This  tendon 
consists  of  two  laminfe,  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  usually  blended 
together  below.  The  superficial,  the  thicker,  receives  the  clavicular  and  upper 
half  of  the  sternal  portion  of  the  muscle;  and  its  fibres  are  inserted  in  the  same 
order  as  that  in  which  they  arise;  that  is  to  say,  the  outermost  fibres  of  origin  from 
the  clavicle  are  inserted  at  the  uppermost  part  of  the  tendon;  the  upper  fibres 
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of  origin  from  the  sternum  pass  down  to  the  lowermost  part  of  this  superficial 
iaraina  of  the  tendon  and  extend  as  low  as  the  tendon  of  the  Deltoid  and  join  with 
it.  The  deep  lamina  of  the  tendon  receives  the  attachment  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  sternal  portion  and  the  deeper  part  of  the  muscle  from  the  costal  cartilages. 
These  deep  fibres,  and  particularly  those  from  the  lower  costal  cartilages  ascend, 
the  higher  turning  backward  successively  behind  the  superficial  and  upper  ones, 
so  that  the  tendon  appears  to  be  twisted.  The  deep  lamina  reaches  higher  on 
the  humerus  than  the  superficial  one,  and  from  it  an  expansion  is  given  off  which 
covers  the  bicipital  groove  and  blends  with  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint. 
From  the  deepest  fibres  of  this  lamina  at  its  insertion  an  expansion  is  given  off 
which  lines  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus,  while  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  tendon  a  third  expansion  passes  downward  to  the  fascia  of  the  arm.  Between 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  Great  pectoral  and  the  anten'or  surface 
of  the  long  head  of  the  Biceps  there  is  usually  a  bursa  {bursa  m.  peclonUia  majorU). 


Fia.  348. — Cntoconeoid  membrane. 

Ealations. — By  its  superficial  surfacr,  with  the  intqjument,  the  superficial  fascia,  the  Pkty.sma, 
some  of  the  branches  wf  the  descending  cervical  nerves,  the  maramary  giand,  and  the  deep 
fascia:  by  its  drep  surface  iu  Ihoractc  portion,  with  the  sternum,  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages, 
the  costocoracoid  membrane,  the  Subclavius,  Pectoralis- minor,  SerraCus  magnua,  and  the 
Intercostals;  lis  arUlary  portion  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  ihe  axillary  space,  and  covers  the 
Miliary  vea-sels  and  nerves,  the  Biceps  brachii  and  Coracobrachialis  muscles.  Its  upoer  border 
lies  parallel  with  the  Deltoid,  from  which  it  is  .separated  by  a  slight  interspace  in  which  lie  the 
rephalic  vein  and  humeral  branch  of  the  acromial  ihoracic  artery.  Its  lower  border  forms  the 
anierior  margin  of  the  axilla,  being  at  first  separated  frc)m  the  Lalissimus  dorai  by  a  considerable 
interval;  but  both  muscles  gradually  converge  toward  the  outer  part  of  the  space. 
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A  StanuUs  muscle  Li  occasionally  found  in  the  pectoral  region;  it  may  be  confioed  to  one 
side,  or  may  be  bilateral.  It  b  sometimes  repreaenied  by  delicate  scattered  iibres  overlyliig  a 
normal  Pectoralis  major,  ot  by  a  well-developed  muscle  associated  with  a  defective  Pec'toralia 
major.  It  b  ofteu  attached  to  the  sternal  end  of  the  Stemomasloid;  below,  it  becomes  lost  in 
the  presternal  fascia  or  in  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique,  Thb  variant  b  regarded 
as  a  displaced  and  rotated  segment  of  the  Pectoralb  major;  it  b  supplied  by  branches  from  the 
anterior  thoracic  nerve. 

Dissection. — Detach  the  Pectoralis  major  by  dividing  the  muscle  along  its  attachment  to 
the  clavicle,  and  by  making  a  vertical  incision  through  its  substance  a  little  external  to  its  line  of 
attachment  to  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages.  T^e  muscle  should  then  be  reflected  outn-ard, 
and  its  tendon  carefuHv  examined.  The  Pectoralis  minor  b  now  exposed,  and  immedialelv 
above  it,  in  the  interval  between  its  upper  border  and  the  clavicle,  a  strong  fascia,  the  costo- 
ooracoid  membrane. 


The  Costocoracoid  Membrane,  or  the  ClaTipectoral  Fascia  (Jaacia  coraco- 
claeicvUtTis),  is  a  strong  fascia,  situated  under  cover  of  the  clavicular  portion  of 
the  Pectoralis  major  muscle.  It  occupies  the  interval  between  the  Pectoralis 
minor  and  Subclavius  muscle,  and  protects  the  axillan-  vessels  and  nen-es.  Traced 
upward,  it  splits  to  enclose  the  .Subclavius  muscle,  and  its  two  layers  are  attached 
to  the  clavicle,  one  in  front  of  and  the  other  behind  the  muscle;  the  deep  layer  fuses 
with  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  with  the  sheath  of  the  axillary  vessels.  Mesally, 
it  blends  with  the  fascia  covering  the  first  two  intercostal  spaces,  and  is  attached 
also  to  the  first  rib  internal  to  the  origin  of  the  Subclavius  muscle.  LaferaUy, 
it  is  very  thick  and  dense,  and  is  attached  to  the  coracoid  process.     The  portion 
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extending  from  its  attachment  to  the  first  rib  to  the  coracoid  process  is  often  whiter 
and  denser  than  the  rest;  this  is  sometimes  called  the  costocoraeoid  ligament. 
Below,  it  is  thin,  and  at  the  upper  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  it  splits  into 
two  layers  to  invest  this  muscle;  from  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor 
it  is  continued  downward  to  join  the  axillary  fascia,  and  outward  to  join  the  fascia 
over  the  short  head  of  the  Biceps.  The  costocoraeoid  membrane  is  pierced  by 
the  cephalic  vein,  the  acromiothoracic  artery  and  vein,  superior  thoracic  artery, 
and  anterior  thoracic  nen^e. 

The  Pectoralis  minor  (m.  pectoralis  minor)  (Fig.  349)  is  a  thin,  flat,  triangular 
muscle,  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  beneath  the  Pectoralis  major. 
It  arises  by  three  tendinous  digitations  from  the  upper  margin  and  outer  surface 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  near  their  cartilages,  and  from  the  aponeurosis 
covering  the  Intercostal  muscles;  the  fibres  pass  upward  and  outward,  and  con- 
verge to  form  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  inner  border  and  upper 
surface  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

Kelations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Pectoralis  major  and  the  thoracic  branches  of 
the  acromiothoracic  artery.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  ribs,  Intercostal  muscles,  Serratus 
magnus,  the  axillary  space,  and  the  axillary  vessels  and  brachial  plexus  of  nerves.  Its  upper 
border  is  separated  from  the  clavicle  by  a  narrow  triangular  interval,  occupied  by  the  costocoraeoid 
membrane,  behind  which  are  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  The  long  thoracic  artery  runs 
parallel  to  the  lower  border  of  this  muscle  and  the  anterior  thoracic  nerve  pierces  it. 

The  costocoraeoid  membrane  should  now  be  removed,  and  the  Subclavius  muscle  will  be 
exposed. 

The  Subclayius  (m.  svbclavitis)  is  a  small  triangular  muscle,  placed  in  the 
interval  between  the  clavicle  and  the  first  rib.  It  arises  in  front  of  the  rhomboid 
ligament  by  a  short,  thick  tendon  from  the  first  rib  and  its  cartilage  at  their 
junction;  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  obliquely  upward  and  outward,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle.  An  extension  from  the  apon- 
eurosis of  this  muscle  lies  upon  the  subclavian  vein. 

Relations. — Its  deep  surface  is  separated  from  the  first  rib  by  the  subclavian  vessels  and 
brachial  plexus  of  nerves.  Its  superficial  surface  is  separated  from  the  Pectoralis  major  by  the 
costocoraeoid  membrane,  which,  with  the  clavicle,  forms  an  osseofibrous  sheath  in  which  the 
muscle  is  enclosed. 

If  the  costal  attachment  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  be  divided  across,  and  the  muscle  reflected 
outward,  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  are  brought  fully  into  view,  and  should  be  examined. 

Kerves. — ^The  Pectoral  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  external  and  internal  anterior  thoracic 
nerves;  the  Pectoralis  major  through  these  nerves  receives  filaments  from  all  the  spinal  nerves 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  brachial  plexus;  the  Pectoralis  minor  receives  its  "fibres  from 
the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves  through  the  internal  anterior  thoracic  nerve.  The 
Subclavius  is  supplied  by  a  filament  derived  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves. 

Aetions. — If  the  arm  has  been  raised  by  the  Deltoid,  the  Pectoralis  major  will,  conjointly 
with  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres  major,  depress  it  to  the  side  of  the  thorax.  If  acting  alone, 
it  adducts  and  draws  forward  the  arm,  bringing  it  across  the  front  of  the  thorax,  and  at  the  same 
time  rotating  it  inward.  The  Pectoralis  minor  depresses  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  drawing 
the  scapula  dow^nward  and  inward  to  the  thorax,  and  throwing  the  inferior  angle  backward. 
The  Subclavius  depresses  the  shoulder,  drawing  the  clavicle  downward  and  forward.  When 
the  arms  are  fixed,  all  three  muscles  act  upon  the  ribs,  drawing  them  upward  and  expanding  the 
thorax,  and  thus  becoming  very  important  agents  in  forced  inspiration.  During  an  attack  of 
asthma  patients  always  assume  an  attitude  which  fixes  the  shoulders,  so  that  all  these  muscles 
may  be  brought  into  action  to  assist  in  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  thorax. 
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2.  The  Lateral  Thoracic  Region. 

Serratus  magnus. 

The  Serratus  magnus  (m,  serratus  anterior)  (Fig.  349)  is  a  thin,  irregularly 
quadrilateral  muscle,  situated  between  the  ribs  and  the  scapula  at  the  upper  and 
lateral  part  of  the  thorax.  It  arises  by  fleshy  digitations  or  slips  from  the  outer 
surfaces  and  upper  borders  of  the  upper  eight  or  nine  ribs,  and  from  the  aponeu- 
roses covering  the  intervening  intercostal  muscles.  Each  digitation  (except  the 
first)  arises  from  the  corresponding  rib;  the  first  digitation  arises  from  the  first 
and  second  ribs  and  from  the  fascia  covering  the  first  intercostal  space.  From 
this  extensive  attachment  the  fibres  pass  backward,  closely  applied  to  the  thoracic 
wall,  and  reach  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula,  and  are  inserted  into  its 
ventral  aspect  in  the  following  manner.  The  first  digitation,  arising  from  the 
first  and  second  ribs,  is  inserted  into  a  triangular  area  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
superior  angle.  The  next  two  digitations  (from  the  second  and  third  ribs) 
spread  out  to  form  a  thin  triangular  sheet,  the  base  of  which  is  directed  backward 
and  is  inserted  into  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  vertebral 
border.  The  lower  five  or  six  digitations  converge  to  form  a  fan-shaped  mass, 
the  apex  of  which  is  inserted,  by  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres,  into  a  triangular 
impression  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  inferior  angle.  The  lower  four  slips 
interdigitate  at  their  origin  with  the  upper  five  slips  of  the  External  oblique  muscle 
of  the  abdomen. 

Relations. — This  muscle  is  partly  covered,  in  fronts  by  the  Pectoral  muscles;  behind ^  by  the 
Subscapularis.  The  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  lie  upon  its  upper  part,  while  its  deep  Burface 
rests  upon  the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles. 

Nerves. — ^ITie  Serratus  magnus  is  supplied  by  the  posterior  thoracic  nerve,  which  is  derived 
from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  nerves. 

Actions. — ^The  Serratus  magnus,  as  a  whole,  carries  the  scapula  forward,  and  at  the  same 
time  raises  the  vertebral  border  of  the  bone.  It  is  therefore  concerned  in  the  action  of  pushing. 
Its  lower  and  stronger  fibres  move  forward  the  lower  angle  and  assist  the  Trapezius  in  rotating 
the  bone  around  an  axis  through  its  centre,  and  thus  assist  this  muscle  in  raising  the  acromion 
and  supporting  weights  upon  the  shoulder.  It  also  assists  the  Deltoid  in  raising  the  arm, 
inasmuch  as  during  the  action  of  this  latter  muscle  it  fixes  the  scapula  and  so  steadies  the 
glenoid  cavity  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  rotates.  After  the  Deltoid  has  raised  the  arm 
to  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  the  Serratus  magnus  and  the  Trapezius,  by  rotating  the  scapula, 
raise  the  arm  into  an  almost  vertical  position.  It  is  possible  that  when  the  shoulders  are  fixed 
the  lower  fibres  of  the  Serratus  magnus  may  assist  in  raising  and  everting  the  ribs;  but  it  is  not 
the  important  inspiratory  muscle  which  it  was  formerly  believed  to  be. 

Applied  Anatomy. — When  the  muscle  is  paralyzed,  the  vertebral  border,  and  especiallv  the 
lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  leavas  the  ribs  and  stands  out  prominently  on  the  surface,  giving 
a  peculiar  "winged"  appearance  to  the  back.  The  patient  is  unable  to  raise  the  arm,  and  an 
attempt  to  do  so  is  followed  by  a  further  projection  of  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  from  the 
back  of  the  thorax. 

Dissection. — After  completing  the  dissection  of  the  axilla,  if  the  muscles  of  the  back  have 
been  dissected,  the  upjjer  extremity  should  be  separated  from  the  trunk.  Saw  through  the 
clavicle  at  its  centre,  and  then  cut  through  the  muscles  which  connect  the  scapula  and  arm  with 
the  trunk — viz.,  the  Pectoralis  minor  in  front,  Serratus  magnus  at  the  side,  and  the  Levator 
anguli  scapulae,  the  Rhomboids,  Trapezius,  and  Latissimus  dorsi  behind.  These  muscles  should 
be  cleanea  and  traced  to  their  respective  insertions.  Then  make  an  incision  through  the  integu- 
ment, commencing  at  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle,  and  extending  along  the  margin  of  that  bone, 
the  acromion  process,  and  spine  of  the  scapula;  the  integument  should  be  dissected  from  above 
downward  and  outward,  when  the  fascia  covering  the  Deltoid  will  be  exposed  (Fig.  346,  No.  3). 

II.  MUSCLES  AND  FASCIiE  OF  THE  SHOULDER  AND  ARM. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  upper  extremity  is  a  thin  cellulofibrous  layer,  con- 
taining the  superficial  veins  and  lymphatics,  and  the  cutaneous  nerves.     It  is 
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most  distinct  in  front  of  the  elbow,  and  contains  very  large  superficial  veins  and 
nerves;  in  the  hand  it  is  hardly  demonstrable,  the  integument  being  closely  ad- 
herent to  the  deep  fascia  by  dense  fibrous  bands.  Small  subcutaneous  bursse 
are  found  in  this  fascia  over  the  acromion,  the  olecranon,  and  the  knuckles. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  upper  extremity  comprises  the  aponeurosis  of  the  shoulder, 
arm,  and  forearm,  the  anterior  and  posterior  annular  ligaments  of  the  carpus, 
and  the  palmar  fascia.  These  will  be  considered  in  the  description  of  the  muscles 
of  the  several  regions. 

3.  The  Acromial 

Deltoid. 

The  deep  fascia  covering  the  Deltoid  invests  this  muscle  and  sends  down  numer- 
ous prolongations  between  its  fasciculi.  In  front,  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia 
covering  the  great  Pectoral  muscle;  behind ,  with  that  covering  the  Infraspinatus; 
above,  it  is  attached  to  the  clavicle,  the  acromion,  and  spine  of  the  scapula;  below, 
it  is  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  arm. 

The  Deltoid  (m.  deltoideus)  (Fig.  347)  is  a  large,  thick,  triangular  muscle,  which 
gives  the  rounded  outline  to  the  shoulder,  and  has  received  its  name  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  Greek  letter  J  {delta)  inverted.  It  covers  the  shoulder-joint  in  front, 
behind,  and  on  its  outer  side.  It  arises  from  the  outer  third  of  the  anterior  border 
and  upper  surface  of  the  clavicle;  from  the  outer  margin  and  upper  surface  of 
the  acromion  process,  and  from  the  lower  lip  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  spine 
of  the  scapula,  as  far  back  as  the  triangular  surface  at  its  mesal  end.  From  this 
extensive  origin  the  fibres  converge  toward  their  insertion,  the  middle  passing 
vertically,  the  anterior  obliquely  backward,  the  posterior  obliquely  forward, 
they  unite  to  form  a  thick  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  a  rough  triangular  promi- 
nence on  the  middle  of  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  At  its  insertion 
the  muscle  gives  off  an  expansion  to  the  deep  fascia  of  the  arm.  This  muscle 
is  remarkably  coarse  in  texture,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  muscle  fibres  is  some- 
what peculiar;  the  central  portion  of  the  muscle — that  is  to  say,  the  part  arising 
from  the  acromion  process — <x)nsists  of  fibres  having  an  oblique  direction, 
which  arise  in  a  bipenniform  manner  from  the  sides  of  tendinous  intersections, 
generally  four  in  number,  which  are  attached  above  to  the  acromion  process  and 
pass  downward  parallel  to  one  another  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle.  The 
oblique  muscle  fibres  thus  formed  are  inserted  into  similar  tendinous  intersec- 
tions, generally  three  in  number,  which  pass  upward  from  the  insertion  of  the 
muscle  into  the  humerus  and  alternate  with  the  descending  septa.  The  portions 
of  the  muscle  which  arise  from  the  clavicle  and  spine  of  the  scapula  are  not 
arranged  in  this  manner,  but  pass  from  their  origin  above,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  margins  of  the  inferior  tendon. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  the  Deltoid  is  in  relation  with  the  integument,  the 
superficial  and  deep  fasciee,  Platysma,  and  supra-acromial  nerves.  Its  deep  surface  is  separated 
from  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint  by  a  large  sacculated  synovial  bursa,  the  subdeltoid 
bursa  {bursa  subdeltoidea).  It  often  communicates  with  the  subacromial  bursa  (bursa  sub- 
arromialis),  which  is  between  the  acromial  process  and  the  coraco-acromial  ligament  above  and 
the  capksule  of  the  shoulder-joint  and  the  Supraspinatus  muscle  below.  The  deep  surface  of 
the  Deltoid  covers  the  coracoid  process,  coraco-acromial  ligament,  Pectoral  is  minor,  Coraco- 
brachialis,  both  heads  of  the  Biceps,  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  the  insertions  of  the 
Supraspinatus,  Infraspinatus,  and  Teres  minor,  the  scapular  and  external  heads  of  the  Triceps, 
the  circumflex  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  humerus.  Its  anterior  border  is  separated  at  is  upper 
part  from  the  Pectoralis  major  by  a  cellular  interspace,  which  lodges  the  cephalic  vein  and 
numeral  branch  of  the  acromiothoracic  arterv;  lower  down  the  two  muscles  are  in  close  con- 
tact.     Its  posterior  border  rests  on  the  Infraspinatus  and  Triceps  muscles. 

Nerves. — ^The  Deltoid  is  supplied  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  through  the  circumflex  nerve. 
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Actlons.~'ni«  Deltoid  raises  ihe  arm  directly  from  the  side,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  right  angle 
with  the  trunk,  but  this  act  cannot  be  performed  without  the  aid  of  the  Serratus  magnus,  which 
muscle  steadies  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula.  Its  anterior  fibres,  Bssis(ed  by  the  Pcctoralis 
major,  draw  the  arm  forward;  and  its  posterior  fibres,  aided  by  the  Teres  major  and  Latissimus 
dorsi,  draw  it  backward. 

Applied  Anatomy.— -The  Deltoid  is  very  liable  to  atrophy,  and  when  in  this  condition  dislo- 
cation of  the  shoulder-joint  is  simulated,  as  there  is  flattening  of  the  shoulder  and  app&reni 
prominence  of  the  acromion  process;  upon  examination,  however,  it  will  be  found  tnal  the 
relative  posilion  of  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  lo  the  acromion  and  coracoid  process  is 
unchanged.  Atrophy  of  the  Deltoid  may  be  due  to  disuse  or  loss  of  trophic  influence,  either 
from  injury  to  the  circumflex  nerve  (as  in  "  crutrh-paUy")  or  from  spinal  cord  lesions,  as  in 
infarUilf  paralytis.  In  the  operation  performed  tor  the  obliteration  of  the  subdeltoid  bursa,  ihe 
incision  through  the  Deltoid  should  be  as  far  anterior  as  possible,  in  order  lo  avoid  severing  the 
nerves  which  enter  the  muscle  from  behind. 

4.  The  Anterior  Scapular  Region. 

Subscapularis. 

Disiactton. — Divide  the  Deltoid  across,  near  its  upper  part,  by  an  incision  carried  along  the 
margin  of  the  clavicle,  the  acromion  process  and  spine  of  ihe  scapula,  and  reflect  it  downward, 
when  ihe  structures  under  cover  of  it  will  be  seen. 


Tia.  350— Diagram  il 


The  subsc&pnUr  fascia  (fascia  subscapularis)  is  a  thin  membrane  atlached  to 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  subscapular  fossa,  and  afTording  attachment  by 
its  inner  surface  to  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle. 
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The  Subscapularis  (m.  subscapularis)  (Fig.  349)  is  a  large  triangular  muscle 
which  fills  up  the  subscapular  fossa,  arising  from  its  internal  two-thirds,  with  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  margin  along  the  internal  border,  and  the  surfaces  at  the 
superior  and  inferior  angles  which  afford  attachment  to  the  Serratus  magnus; 
it  also  arises  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  groove  on  the  axillary  border  of  the 
bone.  Some  fibres  arise  from  the  tendinous  laminae,  which  intersect  the  muscle, 
and  are  attached  to  ridges  on  the  bone;  and  others  from  an  aponeurosis,  which 
separates  the  muscles  from  the  Teres  major  and  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps. 
The  fibres  pass  outward,  and,  gradually  converging,  terminate  in  a  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  and  into  the  neck  of 
the  humerus  just  behind  this  tuberosity  and  in  front  of  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  shoulder-joint.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  is  in  close  contact  with  the 
anterior  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  glides  over  a  large 
bursa  (bursa  m,  subscapularis),  which  separates  if  from  the  base  of  the  coracoid 
process.  This  bursa  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint  by  an  aperture  in 
the  capsular  ligament. 

Relations. — Its  deep  surface  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla, 
and  is  in  relation  with  the  Serratus  magnus,  Coracobrachialis,  and  Biceps,  the  axillary  vessels 
and  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  and  the  subscapular  vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  superficial  sur- 
face, with  the  scapula  and  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder-joint.  Its  lower  border  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  Teres  major  and  Latissimus  dorsi. 

Nerves. — It  is  supplied  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves  through  the  upper  and  lower 
subscapular  nerves. 

Actions. — ^The  Subscapularis  rotates  the  head  of  the  humerus  inward;  when  the  arm  is 
raised,  it  draws  the  humerus  forward  and  downward.  It  is  a  powerful  defence  to  the  front  of 
the  shoulder-joint,  preventing  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  bone. 

5.  The  Posterior  Scapular  Region  (Figs.  351,  352). 

Supraspinatus.  Teres  minor. 

Infraspinatus.  Teres  major. 

Dissection. — ^To  expose  these  muscles,  and  to  examine  their  insertion  into  the  humerus, 
detach  the  Deltoid  and  Trapezius  from  their  attachment  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  acromion 
process.  Remove  the  clavicle  by  dividing  the  ligaments  connecting  it  with  the  coracoid  process, 
and  separate  it  at  its  articulation  with  me  scapula;  divide  the  acromion  process  near  its  root 
with  a  saw.  The  fragments  being  removed,  the  tendons  of  the  posterior  Scapular  muscles  will 
be  fully  exposed.  A  block  should  be  placed  beneath  the  shoulder-joint,  so  as  to  make  the 
muscles  tense. 

The  supraspinatus  fascia  (fascia  supra^pinata)  is  a  thick  and  dense  membranous 
layer,  which  completes  the  osseofibrous  case  in  which  the  Supraspinatus  muscle 
is  contained;  it  affords  attachment,  by  its  deep  surface,  to  some  of  the  fibres  of 
the  muscle.  It  is  thick  internally,  but  thinner  externally  under  the  coraco- 
acromial  ligament. 

The  Supraspinatus  muscle  (m.  supraspinatus)  occupies  the  whole  qf  the  supra- 
spinous fossa,  arising  from  its  internal  two-thirds  and  from  the  strong  fascia 
which  covers  the  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  muscle  fibres  converge  to  a  tendon 
which  passes  across  the  upper  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder-joint, 
to  which  it  is  intimately  adherent,  and  is  inserted  into  the  highest  of  the  three 
facets  on  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Trapezius, ihe  clavicle,  the  acromion,  the  coraco- 
acromial  ligament,  and  the  Deltoid;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  scapula,  the  suprascapular 
vessels  and  nerve,  and  upper  part  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  infraspinatus  fascia  (fascia  infraspinata)  is  a  dense  fibrous  membrane^ 
covering  in  the  Infraspinatus  muscle  and  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the 
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infraspinous  fossa;  it  affords  attachment,  by  its  inner  surface,  to  some  6bres 
of  that  muscle.  At  the  point  where  the  Infraspinatus  commences  to  be  covered 
by  the  Deltoid,  this  fascia  divides  into  two  layers;  one  layer  passes  over  the 
Deltoid  muscle,  helping  to  form  the  deltoid  fascia  already  described;  the  other 
passes  beneath  the  Deltoid  to  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint. 


Fia.  351. — Dimtnun  showioc  attadirnent  of  miucln  ol  shouJder  end  ttna.     Foelerior  ospKt. 

The  XnfraspmatOB  (m.  infrasjnnaius)  is  a  thick,  triangular  muscle,  which 
occupies  the  chief  part  of  the  infraspinous  fossa,  arising  by  fleshy  fibres  from  its 
internal  two-thirds,  and  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  ridges  on  its  surfaces;  it 
also  arises  from  a  strong  fascia  which  covers  it  externally,  and  separates  it  from  the 
Teres  major  and  minor.  The  fibres  converge  to  a  tendon  which  glides  over  the 
external  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and,  passing  across  the  posterior  part 
of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder- joint,  is  inserted  into  the  middle  impres- 
sion on  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  The  tendon  of  this  muscle  is 
sometimes  separated  from  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint  by  a  synovial  bursa 
(bursa  m.  infraspinati),  which  may  communicate  with  the  joint-cavity. 

Rslations,— By  its  auprrftrial  stitfacf,  with  the  Deltoid,  the  Trapezius,  Latissimua  dorsi. 
and  the  integument;  bv  its  deep  surface,  with  the  scapula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  thesupra- 
scapukr  and  darsalis  scapulae  vessels,  and  with  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder-join (. 
Its  tower  ftonkr  is  in  contact  with  the  Teres  miDor,  occasionally  united  with  it,  and  with  the 
1  Teres  major. 
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The  Tens  nUDOr  (m.  teres  minor)  is  a  narrow,  elongated  muscle,  which  arises 
from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula  for  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  its  extent,  and  from  the  two  aponeurotic  lamina;,  one  of  which  separates 
this  muscle  from  the  Infraspinatus,  the  other  from  the  Teres  major;  its  fibres 
pass  obliquely  upward  and  outward,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon  which  is  inserted 
into  the  lowest  of  the  three  facets  on  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  and 
by  fleshy  fibres,  into  the  humerus  immediately  below  it.  The  tendon  of  this 
muscle  passes  across  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

BolktioiU. — By  its  ruperficial  surfaee,  with  the  Deltoid  and  the  integument;  by  its  Atef 
turfare,  with  the  scapula  and  dorsal  branch  of  the  subscapular  artery,  the  long  head  of  the 
IVii^eps,  and  the  shoulder-joint;  by  its  upper  border,  with  the  InfrasjjinBtus;  by  its  lower  border, 
with  the  Teres  major,  from  which  it  is  separated  anteriorly  by  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps. 


Fio.  352.— HumIm  on  the  donum  o(  the  Scspulu  sod  the  Tricepa. 

The  Teras  m&jor  (m.  teres  major)  is  a  thick  but  somewhat  flattened  muscle, 
which  arises  from  the  oval  surface  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  inferior  angle  of 
tlie  scapula,  and  from  the  fibrous  septa  interposed  between  it  and  the  Teres 
minor  and  Infraspinatus;  the  fibres  are  directed  upward  and  outward,  and  termi- 
nate in  a  flat  tendon,  about  two  inches  in  length,  which  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
bicipital  ridge  of  the  humerus.  The  tendon  of  this  muscle,  at  its  insertion  into 
the  humerus,  lies  behind  that  of  the  lAtissimus  dorsi,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  synovial  bursa,  the  two  tendons  being,  however,  united  along  their  lower 
borders  for  a  short  distance.  A  bursa  (bursa  m,  teretis  majoris)  is  found  between 
the  tendon  of  the  Teres  major  and  the  bone. 
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Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Latissimus  dorsi  below,  and  the  long  head  of 
the  Triceps  above.  By  its  deej>  surfcuie,  with  the  Subscapularis,  Latissimus  dorsi,  Coraco- 
brachialis,  short  head  of  the  Biceps  brachii,  the  axillary  vessels,  and  brachial  plexus  of  nerves. 
Its  wpper  border  is  at  first  in  relation  with  the  Teres  minor,  from  which  it  is  afterward  separated 
by  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps.  Its  lower  border  forms,  in  conjunction  with  the  Latissimus 
dorsi,  part  of  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  axilla.  The  Latissimus  dorsi  at  first  covers  the 
origin  of  the  Teres  major,  then  wraps  itself  obliquely  around  its  lower  border,  so  that  its  tendon 
ultimately  comes  to  lie  in  front  of  tiiat  of  the  Teres  major. 

Nerves. — ^The  Supra-  and  Infraspinatus  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical 
nerves  through  the  suprascapular  nerve;  the  Teres  minor,  by  the  fifth  cervical,  through  the 
circumflex;  and  the  Teres  major,  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical,  through  the  lower  subscapular. 

Actions. — ^The  Supraspinatus  assists  the  Deltoid  in  raising  the  arm  from  the  side,  and  fixes 
the  head  of  the  humerus  m  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  Infraspmatus  and  Teres  minor  rotate  the 
head  of  the  humerus  outward;  when  the  arm  is  raised,  they  assist  in  retaining  it  in  that  position 
and  carrying  it  backward.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  these  three  muscles  is  the  great 
protection  they  afford  to  the  shoulder-joint,  the  Supraspinatus  supporting  it  above,  and  pre- 
venting displacement  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  upward,  while  the  Infraspinatus  and  Teres 
minor  protect  it  behind,  and  prevent  dislocation  backward.  The  Teres  major  assists  the  Latis- 
simus dorsi  in  drawing  the  humerus  downward  and  backward,  when  previously  raised,  and  in 
rotating  it  inward;  when  the  arm  is  fixed,  it  may  assist  the  Pectoral  and  Latissimus  dorsi  muscles 
in  drawing  the  trunk  forward. 
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6.  The  Anterior  Humeral  Region  (Fig.  349). 

Coracobrachialis.  Biceps.  Brachial  is  anticus. 

Dissection. — The  arm  being  placed  on  the  table,  with  the  front  surface  uppermost,  make 
a  vertical  incision  through  the  integument  along  the  middle  line,  from  the  clavicle  to  about 
two  inches  below  the  elbow-joint,  where  it  should  be  joined  by  a  transverse  incision,  extending 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm;  the  two  flaps  being  reflected  on  either  side,  the 
fascia  should  be  examined  (Fig.  ^6). 

The  deep  fascia  (fascia  bra^hii)  of  the  arm  is  continuous  with  that  covering  the 
Deltoid  and  the  great  Pectoral  muscles,  by  means  of  which  it  is  attached,  above, 
to  the  clavicle,  acromion,  and  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  it  is  also  continuous  with 
the  axillary  fascia.  It  forms  a  thin,  loose,  membranous  sheath  investing  the  muscles 
of  the  arm,  sending  down  septa  between  them,  and  is  composed  of  fibres  disposed 
in  a  circular  or  spiral  direction,  and  connected  by  vertical  and  oblique  fibres. 
It  differs  in  thickness  at  different  parts,  being  thin  over  the  Biceps  brachii,  but 
thicker  where  it  covers  the  Triceps,  and  over  the  condyles  of  the  humerus;  it  is 
strengthened  by  fibrous  aponeuroses,  derived  from  the  Pectoralis  major  and 
Latissimus  dorsi,  on  the  inner  side,  and  from  the  Deltoid  externally.  On  either 
side  it  gives  off  a  strong  intermuscular  septum,  which  is  attached  to  the  supracon- 
dylar ridge  and  to  the  condyle  of  the  humerus.  These  septa  serve  to  separate  the 
muscles  of  the  anterior  from  those  of  the  posterior  brachial  region.  The  external 
intermuscular  septum  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  external  bicipital  ridge, 
along  the  external  supracondylar  ridge,  to  the  outer  condyle;  it  is  blended  with  the 
tendon  of  the  Deltoid,  gives  attachment  to  the  Triceps  behind,  to  the  Brachialis 
anticus,  Brachioradialis,  and  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  in  front.  It  is 
perforated  by  the  musculospiral  nerve  and  the  anterior  terminal  branch  of  the 
superior  profunda  artery.  The  internal  intermuscular  septum,  thicker  than  the 
preceding,  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove 
below  the  Teres  major,  along  the  internal  supracondylar  ridge  to  the  inner  condyle; 
it  is  blended  with  the  tendon  of  the  Coracobrachialis,  and  affords  attachment  to 
the  Triceps  behind,  and  the  Brachialis  anticus  in  front.  It  is  perforated  by  the 
ulnar  nerve  and  the  inferior  profunda  and  anastomotica  magna  arteries.    At 
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the  elbow  the  deep  fascia  is  attached  to  all  the  prominent  points  around  the  joint — 
viz.,  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  and  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna — and  is 
continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  tbe  forearm.  Just  below  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  on  its  inner  side,  in  front  of  the  intermuscular  septum,  is  an  oval  openin;; 
in  the  deep  fascia  which  transmits  the  basilic  vein  and  some  lymphatic  vessels. 


rio.  353.— HoriiontiaKctioDftt  middle  or  rinht  ana— upper  surfam  of  lower  sesnitnl.  B.  V..  baaiJic  vein. 
CEPH.  v..  rephnlic  vein.  I.  C.  N..  inlcmiil  cuUneous  nerve.  I.  P.  A.,  interior  profundB  utery.  M.  C.  N..  mue- 
cukKutaneoiu  Bttve,  M.  N..  median  nerve.  M.  S,  N.,  musculoapiral  nerve.  S.  F.  A.,  superior  profunda  arlery. 
U.  N.,  ulnar  nerve.     (Afler  Braune.) 

The  Ooracobrachialis  (m.  coracohrackialis),  the  smallest  of  the  three  muscles 
in  this  region,  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  arm.  It  arises  by 
fleshy  fibres  from  the  apex  of  the  coracoid  process,  in  common  with  the  short  head 
of  the  Biceps,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  the  two  muscles;  the 
fibres  pass  downward,  backward,  and  a  little  outward,  to  be  inserted  by  means  of 
a  flat  tendon  into  an  impression  at  the  middle  of  the  inner  surface  and  internal 
border  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  between  the  origins  of  the  Triceps  and  Brachi- 
alis  anticus.  It  is  perforated  by  the  musculocutaneous  nerve.  The  inner  border 
of  the  muscle  forms  a  guide  to  the  position  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  axillary 
and  upper  part  of  the  brachial  arteries. 

SelatiolU. —  By  its  superfidai  surface,  with  ihe  Pecloralis  major  above,  and  at  its  insertion 
with  the  brachial  vessels  and  median  nene  which  cross  it;  bv  its  deep  surface,  with  the  tendons 
of  the  Subscapularis,  Lalissimus  dorsi,  and  Teres  major,  the  inner  head  of  the  Triceps,  the 
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humerus,  and  the  anterior  circumflex  vessels;  by  its  inner  border,  with  the  brachial  arterv,  and 
the  median  and  musculocutaneous  nerves;  by  its  outer  border,  with  the  short  head  of  the  Biceps 
and  Brachialis  anticus. 

The  Biceps,  or  the  Biceps  flexor  CUbiti  (m.  bice'ps  brachii),  is  a  long  fusiform 
muscle,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  arm,  and  divided  above 
into  two  portions  or  heads,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  received  its  name. 
The  short  head  (ca'put  breve)  arises  by  a  thick  flattened  tendon  from  the  apex  of 
the  coracoid  process,  in  common  with  the  Coracobrachialis.  The  long  head 
(capvi  lon/jum)  arises  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  is  continu- 
ous with  the  glenoid  ligament.  This  tendon  arches  over  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
being  enclosed  in  a  special  sheath  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  shoulder-joint; 
it  then  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  capsular  ligament  at  its  attachment  to 
the  humerus,  and  descends  in  the  bicipital  groove,  in  which  it  is  retained  by  a 
fibrous  prolongation  from  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  Each  tendon  is 
succeeded  by  an  elongated  muscle  belly,  and  the  two  bellies,  although  closely 
applied  to  each  other,  can  readily  be  separated  until  within  about  three  inches 
of  the  elbow-joint.  Here  they  end  in  a  flattened  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  back  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius,  a  synovial  bursa,  being  interposed 
between  the  tendon  and  the  front  of  the  tuberosity;  another  bursa  is  often  inter- 
posed between  the  ulna  and  the  tendon.  As  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  approaches 
the  radius  it  becomes  twisted  upon  itself,  so  that  its  anterior  surface  becomes 
external  and  is  applied  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius  at  its  insertion;  opposite 
the  bend  of  the  elbow  the  tendon  gives  off,  from  its  inner  side,  a  broad  aponeurosis, 
the  bicipital  fascia  (la^certus  fibrosits),  which  passes  obliquely  downward  and  in- 
ward across  .the  brachial  artery,  and  is  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  covering 
the  origins  of  the  superficial  Flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm  (Fig.  342).^ 

Relations. — Its  superficial  surface  is  overlapped  above  by  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Deltoid; 
in  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  covered  by  the  superficial  and  deep  fascise  and  the  integument.  Its 
deep  surface  rests  above  on  the  shoulder-joint  and  upper  part  of  the  humerus;  below  it  rests  on 
the  Brachialis  anticus,  with  the  musculocutaneous  nerve  intervening  between  the  two,  and  on 
the  Supinator  [brevis].  Its  inner  border  is  in  relation  with  the  Coracobrachialis,  and  overlaps 
the  brachial  vessels  and  median  nerve;  its  outer  border,  with  the  Deltoid  and  Brachioradialis. 

The  Brachialis  anticus  (m,  brachialis)  is  a  broad  muscle,  which  covers  the 
elbow-joint  and  the  lower  half  of  the  front  of  the  humerus.  It  is  somewhat  com- 
pressed from  before  backward,  and  is  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extrem- 
ity. It  arises  from  the  lower  half  of  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  shaft 
of  the  humerus,  and  commences  above  at  the  insertion  of  the  Deltoid,  which  it 
embraces  by  two  angular  processes.  Its  origin  extends  below,  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  margin  of  the  articular  surfa'ce,  and  is  limited  on  each  side  by  the  external 
and  internal  borders  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  It  also  arises  from  the  inter- 
muscular septa  on  each  side,  but  more  extensively  from  the  inner,  from  which  it 
is  separated  below  by  the  Brachioradialis  and  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 
Its  fibres  converge  to  a  thick  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  a  rough  depression  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  being  received  into  an 
interval  between  two  fleshy  slips  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Biceps,  the  brachial  vessels,  musculocutaneous 
and  median  nerves;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  humerus  and  front  of  the  elbow-joint;  by  its 
inner  border,  with  the  Triceps,  ulnar  nerve,  and  Pronator  teres,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  intermuscular  septum;  by  its  outer  border,  with  the  musculospiral  nerve,  radial  recurrent 
artery,  the  Brachioradialis,  and  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

1  A  third  head  to  the  Biceps  is  occasionally  found  (Theile  says  as  often  as  once  in  ei^ht  or  nine  subjects),  arising 
at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  Brachialis  anticus,  with  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  continuous,  and  inserted 
into  the  bicipital  fascia  and  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps.  In  most  cases  this  additional  slip  passes 
behind  the  brachial  artery  in  its  course  down  the  arm.  Occasionally  the  third  head  consists  of  two  slips  which 
pass  down,  one  in  front  of,  the  other  behind,  the  artery,  concealing  the  vessel  in  the  lower  half  of  the  arm. 
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Nerves. — The  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  musculocutaneous  nerve.  The 
Brachialis  anticus  usually  receives  an  aaditional  nlament  from  the  musculospiral.  The  Coraco- 
brachialis  receives  its  supply  primarily  from  the  seventh  cervical,  the  Biceps  and  Brachialis 
anticus  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves. 

Actions. — The  Coracobrachialis  draws  the  humerus  forward  and  inward,  and  at  the  same 
time  assists  in  elevating  it  toward  the  scapula.  The  Biceps  is  a  flexor  of  the  forearm ;  it  is  also 
a  powerful^ supinator,  and  serves  to  render  tense  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm  by  means  of  the 
broad  aponeurosis  given  off  from  its  tendon.  The  Brachialis  anticus  is  a  flexor  of  the  forearm, 
and  forms  an  im[x>rtant  defence  to  the  elbow-joint.  When  the  forearm  is  flexed,  the  Biceps 
and  Brachialis  anticus  flex  the  arm  upon  the  forearm,  as  is  seen  in  efforts  at  climbing. 


7.  The  Posterior  Humeral  Region. 

Triceps.  Subanconeus. 

The  Triceps,  or  the  Triceps  extensor  cubiti  (m.  trice'ps  brachii)  (Fig.  352),  is 
situated  on  the  back  of  the  arm,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  humerus.  It  is  of  large  size,  and  is  divided  above  into  three  parts; 
hence  its  name.  These  three  portions  have  been  named:  (1)  the  middle,  scapular, 
or  long  head;  (2)  the  external  or  long  humeral  head;  and  (3)  the  internal  or  short 
humeral  head. 

The  middle  or  scapular  head  (caput  longum)  arises  by  a  flattened  tendon  from 
a  rough  triangular  depression  on  the  scapula,  immediately  below  the  glenoid 
cavity,  being  blended  at  its  upper  part  with  the  capsular  ligament;  the  muscle 
fibres  pass  downward  between  the  two  other  portions  of  the  muscle,  and  join 
with  them  in  the  common  tendon  of  insertion. 

The  external  head  (caput  UUerale)  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft 
of  the  humerus,  between  the  insertion  of  the  Teres  minor  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  musculospiral  groove;  from  the  external  border  of  the  humerus  and  the 
external  intermuscular  septum;  the  fibres  from  this  origin  converge  toward  the 
common  tendon  of  insertion. 

The  internal  head  (caput  mediale)  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft 
of  the  humerus,  below  the  groove  for  the  musculospiral  nerve;  commencing 
above,  narrow  and  pointed,  below  the  insertion  of  the  Teres  major,  and  extending 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  trochlear  surface;  it  also  arises  from  the  internal  border 
of  the  humerus,  and  from  the  back  of  the  whole  length  of  the  internal  and  lower 
part  of  the  external  intermuscular  septum.  Certain  fibres  of  this  portion  of  the 
muscle  are  directed  downward  to  the  olecranon,  while  others  converge  to  the 
tendon  of  insertion. 

The  tendon  of  the  triceps  commences  about  the  middle  of  the  back  part  of  the 
muscle;  it  consists  of  two  aponeurotic  laminae,  one  of  which  is  subcutaneous 
and  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle  for  the  lower  half  of  its  extent;  the 
other  is  more  deeply  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle;  after  receiving  the 
attachment  of  the  muscle  fibres,  they  join  above  the  elbow,  and  are  inserted, 
for  the  most  part,  into  the  back  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  olecranon  process; 
a  band  of  fibres  is,  however,  continued  downward,  on  the  outer  side,  over  the 
Anconeus,  to  blend  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  the  Triceps  is  in  relation  with  the  Deltoid  above;  in 
the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  subcutaneous;  by  its  deep  surfojcey  with  the  humerus,  musculospiral 
nerve,  superior  profunda  vessels,  and  back  part  of  the  elbow-joint.  Its  middle  or  long  head  is  in 
relation,  behind,  with  the  Deltoid  and  Teres  minor;  in  front,  with  the  Subscapularis,  Latissimus 
dorsi,  and  Teres  major. 

The  long  head  of  the  Triceps  descends  between  the  Teres  minor  and  Teres  major,  dividing 
the  triangular  space  bet>^een  these  two  muscles  and  the  humerus  into  two  smaller  spaces,  one 
triangular,  the  other  quadrangular  (Fig.  352).    The  triangular  space  contains  the  dorsalis 
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scapulae  vessels;  it  is  bounded  by  the  Teres  minor  above,  the  Teres  major  below,  and  the  scapular 
head  of  the  Triceps  externally;  the  quadrangular  space  transmits  the  posterior  circumflex 
vessels  and  the  circumflex  nerve;  it  is  bounded  by  the  Teres  minor  above,  the  Teres  major 
below,  the  scapular  head  of  the  Triceps  internally,  and  the  humerus  externally. 

The  Subanconeus  is  a  name  given  to  a  few  fibres  from  the  under  surface  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  Triceps  muscle,  which  are  inserted  into  the  posterior  ligament 
of  the  elbow-joint.  By  some  authors  it  is  regarded  as  the  homotype  of  the 
Subcrureus  in  the  lower  limb,  but  it  is  not  a  separate  muscle. 

Nerves. — The  Triceps  is  supplied  by  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical  nerves  through  the 
musculospiral  nerve. 

Actions. — ^The  Triceps  is  the  great  Extensor  muscle  of  the  forearm,  serving,  when  the  forearm 
is  flexed,  to  extend  the  elbow-joint.  It  b  the  direct  antagonist  of  the  Biceps  and  Brachialis 
anticus.  When  the  arm  is  extended  the  long  head  of  the  muscles  may  assist  the  Teres  major 
and  Latissimus  dorsi  in  drawing  the  humerus  backward  and  in  adducting  it  to  the  thorax.  Ilie 
long  head  of  the  Triceps  protects  the  under  part  of  the  shoulder- joint,  and  prevents  displacement 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus  downward  and  backward.  The  Subanconeus  draws  up  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  elbow-joint  out  of  the  way  of  the  advancing  olecranon  process  during  exten- 
sion of  the  forearm. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  existence  of  the  band  of  fibres  from  the  Triceps  to  the  fascia  of  the 
forearm  is  of  importance  in  excision  of  the  elbow,  and  should  always  be  carefully  preserved 
from  injury  by  the  operator,  as  by  means  of  these  fibres  the  patient  is  enabled  to  extend  the 
forearm,  a  movement  which  would  otherwise  mainly  be  accomplished  by  gravity — that  is  to 
say,  allowing  the  forearm  to  drop  from  its  own  weight. 


III.  MUSCLES  AND  FASCIiE  OF  THE  FOREABM. 

Dissection. — To  dissect  the  forearm,  place  the  limb  in  the  position  indicated  in  Fig.  346, 
make  a  vertical  incision  along  the  middle  line  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  and  a  transverse 
incision  at  the  extremity  of  mis;  the  superficial  structures  being  removed,  the  deep  fascia  of 
the  forearm  is  exposed. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm  {fascia  ajHibrachii),^  continuous  above  with  that 
enclosing  the  arm,  is  a  dense,  highly  glistening  aponeurotic  investment,  which 
forms  a  general  sheath  enclosing  the  muscles  in  this  region ;  it  is  attached,  behind, 
to  the  olecranon  and  posterior  border  of  the  ulna,  and  gives  off  from  its  inner 
surface  numerous  intermiLscidar  septa,  which  enclose  each  muscle  separately. 
Below,  it  is  continuous  in  front  with  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  forms  a 
sheath  for  the  tendon  of  the  Palmaris  longus  muscle,  which  passes  over  the  annular 
ligament  to  be  inserted  into  the  palmar  fascia.  Behind,  near  the  wrist-joint,  it 
becomes  much  thickened  by  the  addition  of  many  transverse  fibres,  and  forms 
the  posterior  annular  ligament.  It  consists  of  circular  and  oblique  fibres,  con- 
nected by  numerous  vertical  fibres.  It  is  much  thicker  on  the  dorsal  than  on 
the  palmar  surface,  and  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  and  is 
strengthened  above  by  tendinous  fibres  derived  from  the  Brachialis  anticus  and 
Biceps  in  front,  and  from  the  Triceps  behind.  Its  deep  surface  gives  origin  to 
muscle  fibres,  especially  at  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the 
forearm,  and  forms  the  boundaries  of  a  series  of  conical-shaped  cavities,  in  which 
the  muscles  are  contained.  Besides  the  vertical  septa  separating  each  muscle, 
transverse  septa  are  given  off  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  forearm, 
separating  the  deep  from  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles.  Numerous  apertures 
exist  in  the  fascia  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves;  one  of  these,  of  large  size, 
situated  at  the  front  of  the  elbow,  ser\TS  for  the  passage  of  a  communicating 
branch  between  the  superficial  and  deep  veins.  This  fascia  is  also  perforated 
on  its  anterior  surface,  near  the  wrist,  by  the  ulnar  artery  and  nerve. 

1  The  correct  spelling  ia  antebrachium,  not  antibrachium,  as  is  given  in  the  list  of  the  BNA. — [Editor.] 
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The  muscles  of  the  forearm  may  be  subdivided  into  groups  corresponding  to 
the  region  they  occupy.  One  group  occupies  the  inner  and  anterior  aspect  of 
the  forearm,  and  comprises  the  Flexor  and  Pronator  muscles.  Another  group 
occupies  its  outer  side,  and  a  third  its  posterior  aspect.  The  two  latter  groups 
include  all  the  Extensor  and  Supinator  muscles. 


RADIAL  ARTERY 


ENDON  OF  EXTENSOR  CARPI 
RADIALiS  LONQU8 


PALMARIt 
LONGUS 

■EOIAN  NERVE 


ULNAR 
ARTERY 


ULNAR  NERVE 


Fig.  354. — Transverse  section  through  the  middle  of  the  risht  foreann.  in  the  position  of  aemipronation. 

(After  Braime.) 


8.  The  Anterior  Badionlnar  Region. 

The  muscles  in  this  region  are  divided  for  convenience  of  description  into  two 
groups  or  layers,  superficial  and  deep. 

The  Superficial  Layer. 

Pronator  teres.  Palmaris  longus. 

Flexor  carpi  radial  is.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 


These  muscles  take  partial  origin  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  by 
a  common  tendon. 

The  Pronator  teres  (m.  pronator  teres)  has  two  heads.  One  {caput  humerale), 
the  larger  and  more  superficial,  arises  from  the  humerus,  immediately  above  the 
internal  condyle,  from  the  tendon  common  to  the  origin  of  the  other  muscles; 
and  from  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  and  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it 
and  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis.     The  deep  head  (caput  idnare)  is  a  thin  fasciculus 
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which  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  comnoid  process  of  the  ulna,  joining  the 
preceding  at  an  acute  angle.  The  median  nerve  enters  the  forearm  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  muscle  and  is  separated  from  the  ulnar  artery  by  the  deep  head. 
The  muscle  passes  obliquely  across  the  forearm  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side, 
and  terminates  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  turns  over  the  outer  margin  of  the  radius, 
and  is  inserted  into  a  rough  impression  at  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
shaft  of  that  bone. 


Fip.  355. — Diacnunflhnirin^Btt.'iohinentsot  themuulMof  theforeann  and  hand.    Anterior  aspect.    Origjna.  nd; 


DiacnunflhniriniBtt.'iphiTientsot  thei 
a.  bUiF.    The  arijinDs  uid  inMrtions  of 

RolalJons. — By  its  »uperficial  aurface,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  it8  extent,  with  the 
deep  fascia;  at  ita  insertion  die  muscle  is  crosstil  by  the  radial  vessels  and  nerve,  and  is  covered 
by  the  Brachioradialis;  bv  its  Aet^  aurfaee,  with  the  Brachial i.s  antieus.  Flexor  siiblimis  digitorum. 
the  median  nerve,  and  ulnar  artery,  the  small  or  deep  head  being  interposed  between  the  two 
Utter  structures,  Ita  outer  border  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  a  triangular  s\yace  (anUrubilat 
space)  in  which  are  placed  the  brachial  artery,  median  nerve,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps 
muscle.     Its  imter  border  is  in  contact  with  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

AppUQd  Anatomy,— This  muscle,  when  suddenly  brought  into  very  active  use.  aa  in  (he 
game  of  lawn  tennis,  is  liable  (o  be  strained,  producing  slight  swelling  and  tenderness,  and  pain 
on  putting  the  muscle  into  action.     This  is  known  as  hwn-lennia  arm. 

The  Flexor  carpi  radialis  (m.  fiexor  carpi  raditdia}  lies  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  preceding  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  internal  condyle  by  the  common  tendon, 
from  the  fascia  of  the  forearm,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it 
and  the  Pronator  teres,  on  the  outside,  the  Paimaris  longus  internally,  and  the 
Flexor  siiblimis  digitorum  beneath.     Slender  and  aponeurotic  in  structure  at 
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Us  commencement,  it  increases  in  size,  and  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  forms 
rather  more  than  the  lower  half  of  its  length.     This  tendon  passes  through  a  canal 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  annular  ligament,  runs  through  a  groove  in  the  os  trapezium 
(which  is  converted  into  a  canal  by  a  fibrous  sheath,  and  is  lined  with  a  synovial 
membrane),  and   is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger,  and  by  a  slip 
into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle 
finger. 

R«Utioiia.— By  its  »uperficial  surface,  with  ihe  deep 
fascia  and  the  inl^unient;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the 
Flexor  Hiiblimis  digiiorum,  Flexor  longus  pollicis,  and 
wrist-joint;  bv  its  otder  border,  with  the  Pronator  teres 
and  the  radial  vessels;  bv  its  inner  border,  with  the  Pal- 
maris  longus  above  and  the  median  ner^'e  below. 

The  Palmaris  longus  (m.  palmaris  longus)  (Fig. 
356)  is  a  slender,  fusiform  muscle,  lying  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  in- 
ner condyle  of  the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon, 
from  the  deep  fascia,  and  the  intermuscular  septa 
between  it  and  the  adjacent  muscles.  It  terminates 
in  a  slender  flattened  tendon,  which  passes  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  annular  ligament,  to  end  in 
the  central  part  of  the  palmar  fascia  and  lower  part 
of  the  annular  ligament,  frequently  sending  a  tendi- 
nous slip  to  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb.  This 
muscle  is  often  absent,  and  is  subject  to  very  con- 
siderable variations;  it  may  be  tendinous  above 
and  muscular  below;  or  it  may  be  muscular  in  the 
centre,  with  a  tendon  above  and  below;  or  it  may 
present  two  muscle  bundles  with  a  central  tendon ; 
or,  finally,  it  may  consist  simply  of  a  mere  tendinous 
band. 

RslatiollS.— By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  deep 
fascia.  By  its  diep  surfaec.  with  the  Flexor  sublimis  A\g\- 
torum.  Internally,  with  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Exter- 
nally,  with  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis.  The  median  nerve 
lies  close  to  the  tendon,  just  above  the  wrist,  on  its  inner 
and  posterior  ^de. 

The  Flexor  carpi  nlnaris  (m.  flexor  carpi  tdnaris) 
(Fig.  356)  lies  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm. 
It  arises  by  two  heads,  connected  by  a  tendinous 
arch,  beneath  which  pass  the  ulnar  ner\'e  and 
posterior  ulnar  recurrent  artery.  One  head  (caput 
kunierale}  arises    from    the  inner   condyle  of  the 

humerus,  by  the  common  tendon ;  the  other  (caput    *"'"■  ^**''3up^*iai  imucrea.  """""- 
vlnare),  from   the   inner   margin  of  the  olecranon 

and  from  ihe  upper  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna,  by  an  aponeu- 
rosis, common  to  it  and  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  Flexor  profundus  digi- 
torum;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  Flexor  sublimis 
(ligitonim.  The  fibres  terminate  in  a  tendon  which  occupies  the  anterior  part  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  pisiform  bone,  and  is 
prolonged  from  this  to  the  unciform  and  fifth  metacarpal    bones  by  the  piso-. 
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unciform  and  pisometacarpal  ligaments;  it  Is  also  attached  by  a  few  fibres  to 
the  annular  ligament. 

Kslattons.— B;r  't^  superjidid  miface,  with  the  deep  fascia,  with  which  il  is  tntimalelv  con- 
nected for  a  considerable  extent;  by  its  det-p  furfare,  wjih  the  Flexor  subhmis  dij^iorum,  the 
Flexor  profundus  digitoruro,  the  Pronator  qu&dralus,  and  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve;  by  its 
outer  or  radial  border,  with  the  Palmaria  longus  above  and  the  ulnar  vesseb  and  nerve  below. 

The  Plexor  snbliima  digitorum  (m.  fiexor  digitorum  sublimis)  {Fig.  356)  is 
placed  beneath  the  preceding  muscles,  which  therefore  must  be  removed  in  order 
to  bring  its  attachment  into  view.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  muscles  of  the  super- 
ficial layer,  and  arises  by  three  heads.  One  head  (caput  humeraie)  arises  from 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon,  from  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  common 
to  it  and  the  preceding  muscles.  The  second  head  {caput  tdnare)  arises  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  above  the  ulnar  origin  of  the 
Pronator  teres  (Fig.  145,  p.  186),  The  third  head  (caput  radiale)  arises  from  the 
oblique  line  of  the  radius,  extending  from  the  tuberosity  to  the  insertion  of  the 
Pronator  teres.  The  fibres  pass  vertically  downward,  forming  a  broad  and  thick 
muscle,  which  speedily  divides  into  two  planes  of  muscle  fibres,  superficial  and 
deep;  the  superficial  plane  divides  into  two  parts  which  end  in  tendons  for  the 
middle  and  ring  fingers;  the  deep  plane  also  divides  into  two  parts,  which  end  in 
tendons  for  the  index  and  little  fingers,  but  previously  to  having  done  so  it  gives 
oil  a  muscular  slip,  f^hich  joins  that  part  of  the  superficial  plane  which  is  intended 
for  the  ring  finger.  As  the  four  tendons  thus  formed  pass  beneath  the  annular 
ligament  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  they  are  arranged  in  pairs,  the  superficial 
pair  corresponding  to  the  middle  and  ring  fingers,  the  deep  pair  to  the  index  and 
little  fingers.  The  tendons  diverge  from  one  another  as  they  pass  onward. 
Opposite  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges  each  tendon  divides  into  two  slips 
{chiasma  teitdinum)  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  corresponding  tendon  of  the 
Flexor  profundus  digitorum;  the  two 
FLiioN  **o FUNDUS  pottions  of  thc   tendon   then   unite  and 

•H«»TM  form  a  grooved  channel  for  the  reception 

t(h"o  ■  of  the  accompanying  deep  Flexor  tendon. 

Finally,  they  subdivide  a  second  time,  to 
■•  be  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  second 

phalanges  about  their  middle.    The  inser- 
rtHDOH  or     tion  in  the  index  finger  is  shown  in  Fig. 
*"""        363.     After  leaving  the  palm  the  tendons 
Finar  ^HjtiAHi  °^    ^^^   superficial    Flexor,  accompanied 

Fio  367  — Smlion  pamiim  through  the  middle  ^^  ^^^  "^^P  FleXOr  tendons,  lie  in  OSSeO- 
third  of  the  ftnl  phalannofl  he  middle  liniwr  (Irotcn  aponeurotic  canals  CFlff.  358).  Each 
sectjon).     The  tendon  of  the  FlejOT  suhliiniH  dip-         ^       .  .  i      i*  i 

tonun  u  divided  into  two  small  bands,  which  spread     caual  or  thcca  cxtcnds  from  the  metacaf- 

LateraJly  uid  tnEooe  themselves   Iwtween  the  o»ie-  i     i  t         .-      i    .-  .       .1 

oiu  nl:mn    imd    the    ncxor   profundus   digilonmi,       pOptlalaugeal    artlCUlatlOU     tO    the    prOXl- 

(Poirier  and  Charpy.)  ^^|  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  jj^^^,  phalanx  (Fig.  257). 

It  is  formed  by  strong  fibrous  bands, 
which  arch  across  the  tendons,  and  are  attached  *on  each  side  to  the  margins  of 
the  phalanges.  Opposite  the  middle  of  the  proximal  and  second  phalanges  the 
sheath  is  very  strong,  and  the  fibres  pass  transversely ;  but  opposite  the  joints  it  is 
much  thinner,  and  the  fibres  pass  obliquely.  It  is  very  thin  over  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulation,  and  is  absent  over  the  distal  phalanx.  Each  sheath 
is  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane,  which  is  reflected  on  the  contained  tendons. 

BolatiOllS.— In  the  forearm,  by  its  tuperficiai  autfacn,  with  the  deep  fascia  and  all  the  pre- 
ceding superficial  muscles;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum.  Flexor 
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longus  pollicis,  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  median  nerve.  In  the  hand  its  tendons 
are  in  relation,  ntperfidally,  with  the  palmar  fascia,  superficial  palmar  arch,  and  the  branches 
of  the  median  nerve;  deeply,  with  the  tendons  of  the  deep  Flexor  and  the  Lumbricales. 


The  Deep  Layer  (Fig.  358). 

Flexor  profundus  digitorum.  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

Pronator  quadratus. 

IMssection. — Divide  each  of  the  superficial  muscles  at  its  centre,  and  turn  either  end  aside; 
the  deep  layer  of  muscles,  together  with  the  median  nerve  and  ulnar  vessels,  will  then  be  exposed. 

The  Flexor  profimdtIS  digitomm  (m.  flexor  digitorum  profundus)  (Fig.  358) 
IS  situated  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  immediately  beneath  the  superficial 
Flexors-  It  arises  from  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  anterior  and  inner  surfaces 
of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  embracing  the  insertion  of  the  Brachialis  anticus  above, 
and  extending,  below,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Pronator  quadratus.  It 
also  arises  from  a  depression  on  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process;  by  an 
aponeurosis  from  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna, 
in  common  with  the  Flexor  and  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris;  and  from  the  ulnar  half 
of  the  interosseous  membrane.  The  fibres  form  a  fleshy  belly  of  considerable 
size,  which  divides  into  four  tendons;  these  pass  under  the  annular  ligament 
beneath  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  Opposite  the  first 
phalanges  the  tendons  pass  through  the  openings  in  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor 
sublimis  digitorum,  and  are  finally  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  last  phalanges. 
The  portion  of  the  muscle  for  the  index  finger  (Fig.  362)  is  usually  distinct 
throughout,  but  the  tendons  for  the  three  inner  fingers  are  connected  by  cellu- 
lar tissue  and  tendinous  slips  as  far  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  tendons  of 
this  muscle  and  those  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  while  contained  in  the 
osseoaponeurotic  canals  of  the  fingers,  are  invested  in  a  synovial  sheath,  and  are 
connected  to  each  other  and  to  the  phalanges  by  slender  tendinous  filaments, 
called  vincnla  accessoria  tendinum  (viricida  tendirieae).  Of  these  there  are  two 
sets:  (a)  The  ligamenta  brevia — ^two  in  each  finger — ^are  composed  of  triangular 
bands  of  fibres  which  connect  respectively  (1)  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  sublimis 
digitorum  to  the  front  of  the  first  interphalangeal  joint,  and  (2)  the  head  of  the 
first  phalanx  and  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum  to  the  front  of  the 
second  interphalangeal  joint  and  to  the  head  of  the  second  phalanx,  (b)  The 
ligamenta  longa  connect  the  under  surfaces  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum 
to  those  of  the  subjacent  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum  after  the  tendons  of  the  former 
have  passed  through  the  latter  (Fig.  363). 

Four  small  muscles,  the  Lumbricales,  are  connected  with  the  tendons  of  the 
Flexor  profundus  in  the  palm.  They  will  be  described  with  the  muscles  in  that 
region. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  suffaee,  in  the  forearm,  with  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum^ 
the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  ulnar  vessels,  and  nerve,  and  the  median  nerve;  and  in  the  hand, 
with  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  Flexor;  hy  its  deep  surfacey  in  the  forearm,  with  the  ulna,  the 
interosseous  membrane,  the  Pronator  quadratus;  and  in  the  hand,  with  the  Interossei,  Adductor 
pollicis,  and  deeppalmar  arch;  by  its  xdnar  border ,  with  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  by  its  radial 
border,  with  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  anterior  interosseous  vessels  and  nerve  being  inter- 
posed. 

The  Flexor  longfOS  pollicis  (m.  fl£Xor  poUicis  longus)  (Fig.  358)  is  situated  on 
the  radial  side  of  the  forearm,  lying  on  the  same  plane  as  the  preceding.  It  arises 
from  the  grooved  anterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius,  commencing  above. 
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immediately  below  the  tuberosity  and  oblique  line,  and  extending  below  to 
li^nthin  a  short  distance  of  the  Pronator  quadratus.  It  also  arises  from  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  interosseous  membrane  and  generally  by  a  fleshy  slip  from  the 
inner  border  of  the  coronoid  process  or  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus. 
The  fibres  pass  downward,  and  terminate  in  a  flattened  tendon  which  passes 
beneath  the  annular  ligament,  is  then  lodged  in  the  interspace  between  the  super- 
ficial head  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  and  the  Adductor  obliquus  poUicis,  and, 
entering  an  osseoaponeurotic  canal  similar  to  those  for  the  other  Flexor  tendons, 
is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  ' 

BalatioilB. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  Flexor  carpi 
radialis,  Brachioradialis,  and  radial  vessels;  by  its  deep  surface ,  with  the  radius,  interosseous 
membrane,  and  Pronator  auadratus;  by  its  vlnar  border,  with  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum, 
from  which  it  is  separated  oy  the  anterior  interosseous  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Pronator  quadratus  (m.  pronator  qvjadratus)  (Figs.  358  and  367)  is  a 
small,  flat,  quadrilateral  muscle,  extending  transversely  across  the  front  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  above  their  carpal  extremities.  It  arises  from  the  oblique 
ridge  on  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna;  from  the 
lower  fourth  of  the  anterior  surface  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  ulna;  and  from 
a  strong  aponeurosis  which  covers  the  inner  third  of  the  muscle.  The  fibres  pass 
outward  and  slightly  downward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  fourth  of  the  anterior 
surface  and  anterior  border  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius. 

RalatioilB. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Flexor  profundus  diffitorum,  the  Flexor 
longus  pollicis.  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  the  radial  vessels;  by  its  deep  suiface,  with  the  radius, 
ulna,  and  interosseous  membrane. 

H6rv68. — All  the  muscles  of  the  superficial  layer  are  supplied  by  the  median  nerve,  excepting 
the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  is  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve.  Tlie  Pronator  teres  and  the 
Flexor  carpi  radialis  derive  their  supply  primarily  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervicals;  the 
Palmaris  longus  from  the  eighth  cervical;  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitoriun  from  the  seventh  and 
dghth  cervical  and  first  thoracic,  and  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first 
thoracic  nerves.  Of  the  deep  layer,  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  is  supplied  by  the  seventh 
and  eighth  cervicals  and  first  thoracic  through  the  ulnar  and  anterior  interosseous  branch  of  the 
median.  The  remaining  two  muscles,  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  and  Pronator  quadratus,  are 
also  supplied  by  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thmncic  through  the  anterior  interosseous  branch 
of  the  median. 

Actions. — ^These  muscles  act  upon  the  forearm,  the  wrist,  and  hand.  The  Pronator  teres 
helps  to  rotate  the  radius  upon  the  ulna,  rendering  the  hand  prone;  when  the  radius  is  fixed  it 
assists  the  other  muscles  in  flexing  the  forearm.  The  Flexor  carpi  radialis  is  one  of  the  Flexors 
of  the  wrist;  when  acting  alone  it  flexes  the  wrist,  inclining  it  to  the  radial  side.  It  can  also 
assist  in  pronating  the  forearm  and  hand,  and,  by  continuing  its  action,  in  bending  the  elbow. 
The  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  is  one  of  the  flexors  of  the  wrist;  when  acting  alone  it  flexes  the  wrist, 
inclining  it  to  tne  ulnar  side  (adducting  the  wnrist),  and,  by  continuing  to  contract,  it  bends  the 
elbow.  The  Palmaris  longus  is  a  tensor  of  the  palmar  fascia.  It  also  assists  in  flexing  the  wrist 
and  elbow.  The  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum  flexes  first  the  middle  and  then  the  proximal  pha- 
langes. It  assists  in  flexing  the  wTist  and  elbow.  The  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  is  one  of 
the  Flexors  of  the  phalanges.  After  the  Flexor  sublimis  has  bent  the  second  phalanx,  the  Flexor 
profundus  flexes  the  terminal  one,  but  it  cannot  do  so  until  after  the  contraction  of  the  superficial 
muscle.  It  also  assists  in  flexing  the  wrist.  The  Flexor  longus  pollicis  is  the  flexor  of  the 
distal  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  When  the  thumb  is  fixed  it  also  assists  in  flexing  the  wrist.  The 
Pronator  auadratus  helps  to  rotate  the  radius  upon  the  ulna,  rendering  the  hand  prone. 

Applied  Anatomy. — When  a  finger  is  amputated  so  that  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  Flexor  ten- 
dans  is  divided  in  a  region  in  which  it  is  firm  and  dense,  the  tendon  contracts  but  the  theca  does 
not,  and  the  rigid  theca  constitutes  a  permeable  passage  to  the  palm.  If  the  parts  should  be 
infected  the  theca  will  draw  pus  towanl  the  palm.  Hence,  it  is  best  to  close  the  tneca  by  sutures. 
"Over  the  terminal  phalanx,  and  over  the  joint  between  the  middle  and  terminal  phalanges, 
there  is  no  fibrous  sheath.  In  front  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint  it  is  scarcely  evident. 
0\-er  the  first  and  second  (proximal  and  middle)  phalanges,  and  in  front  of  the  joint  between 
these  bones,  the  fibrous  sheath  is  well  marked,  and  appears  as  a  rigid  tul)e  when  cut  across. 
.\s  the  sheath  crosses  the  metacarpophalangeal  and  first  interphalangeal  joints,  it  is  adherent 
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to  the  glenoid  (anterior  metacarpophalangeal)  ligament,  and  is  easily  closed  by  two  fine  cat- 
gut sutures  passed  vertically — i.  e,,  from  the  dorsal  to  the  palmar  wall.  Opposite  the  shafts 
of  the  first  and  second  phalanges,  however,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  effecting  closure,  since 
the  sheath  is  united  to  the  periosteum,  and  that  membrane  is  very  thin.  In  these  situations 
the  periosteum  should  be  stripped  up  a  little  from  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  bone,  and  the  orifice 
of  the  tube  secured  by  two  fine  sutures  passed  either  vertically  or  transversely,  as  may  appear 
the  more  convenienu  This  stripping  off  of  periosteum  should  be  effected  before  the  bone  is 
divided."* 

9.  The  Radial  Region  (Figs.  356,  359). 

Brachioradialis  [Supinator  longus].  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 

Dissectioil. — Divide  the  integument  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  dissection  of  the  anterior 
brachial  r^ion,  and,  after  having  examined  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves  and  deep  fascia, 
remove  all  those  structures.  The  muscles  will  then  be  exposed.  The  removal  of  the  fascia 
will  be  considerably  facilitated  by  detaching  it  from  below  upward.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  cutting  across  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  which  cross  obliquely 
the  larger  tendons  running  down  the  back  of  the  radius. 

The  Brachioradialis  (m.  brdchioradialisy  formerly  Supinator  longus)  (Fig.  356) 
is  the  most  superficial  muscle  on  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm;  it  is  fleshy  for  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  and  becomes  tendinous  below.  It  arises  from 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  external  supracondylar  ridge  of  the  humerus,  and  from 
the  external  intermuscular  septum,  being  limited  above  by  the  musculospiral 
groove.  The  fibres  terminate  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm  in  a  flat  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  integument  and  fascia  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent;  near  its  insertion  it  is  crossed  by  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and  the 
Extensor  brevis  pollicis;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  humerus,  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior  and  brevior,  the  insertion  of  the  Pronator  teres,  and  the  Supinator  [brevis];  bv  its 
inner  border,  above  the  elbow,  with  the  Brachialis  anticus,  the  musculospiral  nerve,  and  the 
radial  recurrent  artery;  and  in  the  forearm  with  the  radial  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  (m.  extensor  carpi  radialis  longus)  (Fig. 
359)  is  placed  partly  beneath  the  preceding  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  lower 
third  of  the  external  supracondylar  ridge  of  the  humerus,  and  from  the  external 
intermuscular  septum  by  a  few  fibres  from  the  common  tendon  of  origin  of  the 
Extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm.  The  fibres  terminate  at  the  upper  third  of 
the  forearm  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  runs  along  the  outer  border  of  the  radius, 
beneath  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb;  it  then  passes  through  a  groove  com- 
mon to  it  and  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  immediately  behind  the  styloid 
process,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger, 
on  its  radial  side. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Brachioradialis  and  fascia  of  the  forearm;  its 
outer  side  is  crossed  obliquely  by  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the 
elbow- joint,  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  and  back  part  of  the  wrist. 

The  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  (m.  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevis)  (Fig. 
359)  is  shorter,  as  its  name  implies,  and  thicker  than  the  preceding  muscle,  beneath 
which  it  is  placed.  It  arises  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  by  a  tendon 
common  to  it  and  the  three  following  muscles;  from  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  elbow-joint,  from  a  strong  aponeurosis  which  covers  its  surface,  and  from 

»  Operative  Sungery.     By  Sir  Frederick  Treves. 
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the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  adjacent  muscles.  The  fibres  termi- 
nate about  the  middle  of  the  forearm  in  a  flat  tendon  which  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  preceding  muscle,  and  accompanies  it  to  the  wrist,  lying  in  the 
same  groove  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius;  it  passes  beneath  the  Extensor 
tendons  of  the  thumb,  then  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  and,  diverging  some- 
what from  its  fellow,  is  biserted  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle 
finger,  on  its  radial  side.  There  is  often  a  bursa  between  a  portion  of  the  base 
of  the  bone  and  the  tendon. 

The  tendons  of  the  two  preceding  muscles  pass  through  the  same  compartment 
of  the  annular  ligament,  and  are  lubricated  by  a  single  synovial  membrane,  but 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  small  vertical  ridge  of  bone  as  they  lie  in  the 
groove  at  the  back  of  the  radius. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface ,  with  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  and  with  the 
Extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  which  cross  it;  by  its  deep  surface^  with  the  Supinator  [brevis], 
tendon  of  the  Pronator  teres,  radius,  and  wrist-joint;  by  its  ulnar  border,  with  the  Extensor 
communis  digitorum. 


10.  The  Posterior  Radioulnar  Region  (Fig.  359). 

The  muscles  in  this  region  are  divided  for  purposes  of  description  into  two 
groups  or  layers,  superficial  and  deep. 

The  Superficial  Layer. 

Extensor  communis  digitorum.  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Extensor  minimi  digiti.  Anconeus. 

The  Extensor  conunnnis  digitoruni  (m.  extensor  digitorum  communis)  is  situ- 
ated at  the  back  part  of  the  forearm.  It  arises  from  the  external  condyle  of 
the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon,  from  the  deep  fascia,  and  the  intermuscular 
septa  between  it  and  the  adjacent  muscles.  It  divides  below  into  four  tendons 
which  pass^  together  with  that  of  the  Extensor  indicis,  through  a  separate  com- 
partment of  the  annular  ligament,  lubricated  by  a  synovial  membrane.  The 
tendons  then  diverge,  pass  across  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  fingers  iri  the  following  manner:  The  outermost 
tendon,  accompanied  by  the  Extensor  indicis,  goes  to  the  index  finger  (Figs. 
359  and  362);  the  second  tendon  is  sometimes  connected  to  the  first  by  a  thin 
transverse  band,  and  receives  a  slip  from  the  third  tendon  (Fig.  359);  it  goes  to 
the  middle  finger;  the  third  tendon  gives  off  the  slip  to  the  second  (Fig.  359), 
and  receives  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  fourth  tendon ;  the  fourth,  or  innermost 
tendon,  divides  into  two  parts;  one  goes  to  join  the  third  tendon,  the  other,  rein- 
forced by  the  Extensor  minimi  digiti,  goes  to  the  little  finger.  Each  tendon 
opposite  the  metacarpophalangeal  articulation  becomes  narrow  and  thickened, 
and  gives  off  a  thin  fasciculus  upon  each  side  of  the  joint,  which  blends  with  the 
lateral  ligaments  and  serves  as  the  posterior  ligament;  after  having  passed  the 
joint  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  whole  of  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  first  phalanx,  being  reinforced,  in  this  situation,  by  the  tendons  of 
the  Interossei  and  Lumbricales.  Opposite  the  first  phalangeal  joint  this  aponeu- 
rosis divides  into  three  slips,  a  middle  and  two  lateral;  the  former  is  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  the  two  lateral,  which  are  continued  onward 
along  the  sides  of  the  second  phalanx,  unite  by  their  contiguous  margins,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  last  phalanx.  As  the  tendons  cross  the 
phalangeal  joints  they  furnish  them  with  posterior  ligaments.     The  accessory 
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slips  or  Utanl  Tincnla  which  join  the  tendon  of  the  ring  finger  to  the  (endon  of  the 
little  finger  and  to  the  tendon  of  the  middle  finger  are  constant.  If  the  middle 
and  little  fingers  are  held  flexed  the  lateral  vincula  greatly  limit  the  range  of  exten- 
sion possible  In  the  ring  finger. 

RelationB. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  the  posterior 
anntilar  lif^ment,  and  intcf^ument;  by  ils  deep  aurface,  with  the  Supinator  [brevis],  the  Extensor 
muscles  of  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  the  posterior  interosaeous  vessels  and  nerve,  the  wrisl- 
ioint,  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  pbalanges;  by  its  radiai  border,  with  the  Elxtensor  carpi  radialb 
brevior;  by  it^  ulnar  border,  with  the  Extensor  minimi  digiti  and  Extensor  carpi  ulnarb. 


Fio.  360, — Diajiram  stiowing  attachments  of  miwclM  of  (orearm  snd  hand.     Poelerior  aspect.     Origiiis,  red; 
inserlJone,  blue.     Tlie  Drigiim  and  inwrtiong  ot  the  Dorsal  ItiteioHei  muscles  are  nmHteil.     (See  Yin-  ISO.) 

The  KztenSOT  minimi  digiti  (m.  extetiaor  digiti  quinti  proprius)  is  a  slender 
muscle  placed  on  the  inner  aide  of  the  Extensor  communis,  with  which  it  is  gen- 
erally connected.  It  arises  from  the  common  Extensor  tendon  by  a  thin,  tendin- 
ous slip,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  adjacent  muscles. 
Its  tendon  runs  through  a  separate  compartment  in  the  annular  ligament  behind 
the  inferior  radioulnar  joint,  then  divides  into  two  as  it  crosses  the  hand,  the 
outermost  division  being  joined  by  the  slip  from  the  innermost  tendon  of  the 
common  Extensor.  The  two  slips  thus  formed  spread  into  a  broad  aponeurosis, 
which,  after  receiving  a  slip  from  the  Abductor  minimi  digiti,  is  inserted  into  the 
srtx)nd  and  third  phalanges  of  the  little  finger.  The  tendon  is  situated  on  the 
ulnar  side  of,  and  is  somewhat  more  superficial  than,  the  common  Extensor. 
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The  Extensor  carpi  Ulziaris  is  the  most  superficial  muscle  on  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  forearm.  It  arises  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  by  the  common 
Extensor  tendon;  by  an  aponeurosis  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna  in  common 
with  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum;  and  from  the 
deep  fascia  of  the  forearm.  This  muscle  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  runs 
through  a  groove  behind  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  passes  through  a  separate 
compartment  in  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  prominent  tubercle 
on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 

The  Anconeus  (m.  anconaeus)  is  a  small  triangular  muscle  placed  behind  and 
below  the  elbow-joint,  and  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  external  portion  of 
the  Triceps.  It  arises  by  a  separate  tendon  from  the  back  part  of  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  olecranon  and  upper 
fourth  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna;  its  fibres  diverge  from  their 
origin,  the  upper  ones  being  directed  transversely,  the  lower  obliquely  inward. 

The  Deep  Layer  (Fig.  362). 

Supinator  [brevis].  Extensor  brevis  pollicis. 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  Extensor  longus  pollicis. 

Extensor  indicis. 

The  Supinator  [brevis]  (m.  supinator)  (Figs.  361  and  362)  is  a  broad  muscle, 
of  hollow  cylindrical  form,  curved  around  the  upper  third  of  the  radius.  It  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  planes  of  muscle  fibres,  between  which  lies  the  posterior 
interosseous  nerve  (Fig.  361).  The  two  planes  arise  in  common — the  superficial 
one  by  tendinous,  and  the  deeper  by  muscle,  fibres  from  the  external  condyle 
of  the  humerus,  from  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint  and  the  orbic- 
ular ligament  of  the  radius;  from  the  ridge  on  the  ulna,  which  runs  obliquely 
downward  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity;  from  the 
triangular  depression  in  front  of  the  cavity;  and  from  a  tendinous  expansion 
which  covers  the  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  superficial  fibres  surround  the 
upper  part  of  the  radius,  and  are  inserted  into  the  outer  edge  of  the  bicipital 
tuberosity  and  into  the  oblique  line  of  the  radius,  as  low  down  as  the  insertion 
of  the  Pronator  teres.  The  upper  fibres  of  the  deeper  plane  form  a  sling-like 
fasciculus,  which  encircles  the  neck  of  the  radius  above  the  tuberosity  and  is 
attached  to  the  back  part  of  its  inner  surface;  the  greater  part  of  this  portion  of 
the  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  and  external  surface  of  the  shaft,  midway 
between  the  oblique  line  and  the  head  of  the  bone.  Between  the  insertion  of 
the  two  planes  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  lies  on  the  shaft  of  the  bone 
(Fig.  361). 

RelatioilB. — By  its  superficial  surface ,  with  the  superficial  Extensors  and  the  Brachioradialis 
muscles,  and  the  radial  vessels  and  nerve;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  elbow-joint,  the  inter- 
osseous membrane,  and  the  radius. 

The  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  (m.  abductor  pollicis  longus)  is  the  most 
external  and  the  largest  of  the  deep  Extensor  muscles;  it  lies  immediately  below 
the  Supinator  [brevis],  with  which  it  is  sometimes  united.  It  arises  from  the  outer 
part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna  below  the  insertion  of  the 
Anconeus,  from  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  from  the  middle  third  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius.  Passing  obliquely  downward  and 
outward,  it  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  runs  through  a  groove  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  accompanied  by  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
brevis  pollicis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 
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It  occasionally  pives  off  two  slips  near  its  insertion — one  to  the  trapezium,  and  the 
other  to  blend  with  the  origin  of  the  Abductor  pollicis. 


Pio.  361.— Supinator  Ibrevii],  (Prom  a  pnpft- 
nCioo  ia  the  UuKum  of  the  Royal  Collcgeoi 
Surgeoiu  of  Cnslojid.) 

ReUttons.—By  its  superficial  tuiitu-e. 
with  the  Extensor  CI — "■"  ■■■"• — 


tetisor  minimi  digiti,  and  fascia  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  with  the  branches  of  the  posierior 
interosseaus  artery  and  nerve  which  cross 
it;  by  \ta  deep  surface,  wilh  the  ulna,  the 
interosseous  membrane,  the  radius,  the  ten- 
dons of  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior 
and  brevior,  which  it  crosses  obliquely,  and 
at  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist,  with  the 
radial  vessels;  by  its  upper  harder,  with  the 
Supinator  [brevis];  by  its  Imeer  border,  with 
the  Extensor  brevis  polhcis. 

The  Extensor  brevis  pollicis  {m. 
extensor  pollicis  brevis),  the  smallest 
muscle  of  this  group,  lies  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  preceding.  It  arises  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of 

the  radius,  below  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  polilcis,  and  from  the  interosseous 
membrane.     It.s    direction  is   similar  to  that  of   the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi 


Fio.  362.— Posterior  suriw*  of  the  left  foresnn.     Deep 
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pollicis,  its  tendon  passing  through  the  same  groove  on  the  outer  side  of   the 
styloid  process,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

BsUtiODS.— The  same  as  those  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 

The  ExtflOSOT  lonftlS  pollicis  (m.  extensor  pollicis  longus)  is  much  larger 
than  the  preceding  muscle,  the  origin  of  which  it  partly  covers  in.  It  arises 
from  the  outer  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  below  the 
origin  of  the  Extensor  oasis  melacarpi  pollicis,  and  from  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane.    It  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  passes  through  a  separate  compartment 


Tnufon  of  Extttu 


of  Ext.  long.poUici 


Fio.  363.— The  Undons  atlathed  to  (he  rinht  ipden  finitef. 

in  the  annular  ligament,  lying  in  a  narrow,  oblique  groove  at  the  back  part  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  It  then  crosses  obliquely  the  tentlon.s  of  the  Extensor 
carpi  radialis  longiorand  brevior,  being  separated  from  the  other  Extensor  tendons 
of  the  thumb,  by  a  triangular  interval,  in  which  the  radial  artery  is  found,  and  is 
finally  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

R«Utions.'-B.v  its  ntpfrfifial  furfare.  with  the  same  parts  as  the  Extensor  ossis  metararpi 
pollicis;  by  its  drep  lurfaee.  with  the  ulna,  interosseous  membrane,  the  posterior  interosseous 
nene,  radius,  the  wrist,  the  radial  vessels,  and  metacaq)al  bone  of  the  thumb. 

The  Extensor  indieiS  (m.  extensor  indicia  j^oprius)  (Figs.  359  and  362)  is 
a  narrow,  elongated  muscle  placed  on  the  inner  side  of,  and  parallel  with,  the 
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preceding.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  below 
the  origin  of  the  Extensor  longus  pollicis  and  from  the  interosseous  membrane. 
Its  tendon  passes  with  the  Extensor  communis  digitorum  through  the  same  canal 
in  the  annular  ligament^  and  subsequently  joins  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
communis  which  belongs  to  the  index  finger,  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  corre- 
sponding metacarpal  bone,  lying  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  tendon  from  the  common 
Extensor. 

Nerves. — ^The  Brachioradialis  is  supplied  by  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior  by  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  the  Anconeus  by  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical  nerves, 
all  through  the  musculospiral  nerve;  the  remaining  muscles  of  the  radial  and  posterior  brachial 
region  are  supplied  through  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve,  the  Supinator  [brevis]  being  sup- 
plied by  the  sixth  cervical,  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  by  the  sixth  and  seventh  ce^^'icals, 
and  all  the  other  muscles  by  the  seventh  cervical. 

ActioilB. — The  muscles  of  the  radial  and  posterior  brachial  regions,  which  comprise  all  the 
Extensor  and  Supinator  muscles,  act  u|X)n  the  forearm,  wrist,  and  hand;  they  are  the  direct 
antagonists  of  the  Pronator  and  Flexor  muscles.  The  Anconeus  assists  the  Triceps  in  extending 
the  forearm.  The  chief  action  of  the  Brachioradialis  is  that  of  a  Flexor  of  the  elbow-joint,  but 
in  addition  to  this  it  may  act  both  as  a  Supinator  or  a  Pronator;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  forearm  Is 
forcibly  pronated  it  will  act  as  a  Supinator,  and  bring  the  bones  into  a  position  midway  between 
supination  and  pronation;  and,  vice  versa,  if  the  arm  is  forcibly  supinated,  it  wall  act  as  a  pro- 
nator, and  bring  the  bones  into  the  same  position,  midway  between  supination  and  pronation. 
The  action  of  the  muscle  is  therefore  to  throw  the  forearm  and  hand  into  the  position  they 
naturally  occupy  when  placed  across  the  chest.  The  Supinator  [brevis]  is  a  true  supinator;  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  radius  has  been  carried  across  the  ulna  in  pronation  and  the  back  of  the 
hand  is  directed  forward,  this  muscle  carries  the  radius  back  agam  to  its  normal  position  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  ulna,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  again  directed  forward.  The  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior  extends  the  wrist  and  abducts  the  hand.  It  may  also  assbt  in  bending  the 
elbow-joint;  at  all  events,  it  serves  to  fix  or  steady  this  articulation.  The  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  brevior  assists  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  in  extending  the  wrist,  and  may  also  act 
slightly  as  an  abductor  of  the  hand.  The  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  helps  to  extend  the  hand,  but 
when  acting  alone  inclines  it  toward  the  ulnar  side;  by  its  continued  action  it  extends  the  elbow- 
joint.  The  Extensor  communis  digitorum  extends  the  phalanges,  then  the  wrist,  and  finally 
the  elbow«  It  acts  principally  on  the  proximal  phalanges,  the  middle  and  terminal  phalanges 
being  extended  by  the  Interossei  and  Lumbricales.  It  has  also  a  tendency  to  separate  the 
fingers  as  it  extends  them.  The  Extensor  minimi  digiti  extends  similarly  the  little  nnger,  and 
by  Its  continued  action  it  assists  in  extending  the  wrist.  It  is  owing  to  this  muscle  that  the  little 
finger  can  be  extended  or  pointed  while  the  others  are  flexed.  The  chief  action  of  the  Extensor 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  is  to  carry  the  thumb  outward  and  backward  from  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  hence  it  has  been  called  the  Abductor  pollicis  longiu.  By  its  continued  action  it  helps  to 
extend  and  abduct  the  wrist.  The  Extensor  brevis  pollicis  extends  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the 
thumb.  By  its  continued  action  it  helps  to  extend  and  abduct  the  wrist.  The  Extensor  longus 
pollicis  extends  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  By  its  continued  action  it  helps  to  extend 
and  abduct  the  wrist.  The  Extensor  indicis  extends  the  index  finger,  and  by  its  continued  action 
assists  in  extending  the  wrist.  It  is  owing  to  this  muscle  that  the  index  finger  can  be  extended 
or  pointed  while  the  others  are  flexed. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  tendons  of  the  Extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  are  liable  to  become 
strained  and  their  sheaths  inflamed  after  excessive  exercise,  producing  a  sausage-shaped  swell- 
ing along  the  course  of  the  tendon,  and  giving  a  peculiar  creaking  sensation  to  the  finger  when 
the  muscle  acts;  it  is  known  as  tenosynovitis.  In  piano-players  the  slips  which  join  the  tendons 
of  the  Extensor  communis  digitorum  may  limit  freedom  of  motion  in  individual  fingers.  Their 
complete  extension,  without  operative  interference,  can  only  be  brought  about  by  long-continued 
exertion  in  practice,  when  elongation  of  certain  accessory,  but  restricting,  tendons  is  made  by 
nutritive  growth.  If  there  is  much  limitation,  division  of  the  hindering  slips  is  advisable.*  Par- 
alysis of  the  Extensor  muscles  of  the  hand  is  common  in  lead  poisoning,  and  causes  the  well- 
known  "wrist  drop.**  Curiously  enough,  the  Brachioradialis  and  Extensor  ossei  metacarpi 
pollicis  muscles  escaj>e.    The  paralysis  is  due  to  a  neuritis  of  the  musculospiral  nerve. 

^  Prof.  Williiun  S.  Forbes,  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal.  January  15.  1S98. 
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IV.  MUSCLES  AND  TiMlM  OF  THE  HAND. 

The  muscles  of  the  hand  are  subdivided  into  three  groups:  (1)  Those  of  the 
thumb,  which  occupy  the  radial  side  and  produce  the  thenar  emiiwnM.  (2)  Those 
of  the  little  finger,  which  occupy  the  ulnar  side  and  give  rise  to  the  hTpotbenw 
euinenee ,     ^3^  Those  in  the  middle  of  the  palm  and  within  the  interosseous  spaces. 

DiUflCtioi)  (Kg.  346). — Make  a  transverse  incision  across  ihe  front  of  the  wrist,  and  a  second 
BcrOiXs  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones;  connect  the  two  by  a  vertical  incision  in  the  middle 
line,  and  continue  it  through  the  centre  of  the  middle  finger.  The  anterior  and  posterior  annular 
tigaments  and  the  palmar  fa^ia  should  then  be  dissected. 


F.Q.  ™..e™e«ctK«i  .M^u^^owug^l^ereflti^*  position,  r.       ,  (,n  on».  iww 

The  Anterior  Aannlar  Ligament  (tigamentum  carpi  fransvernvm)  (Fig.  364)  is  a 
strong,  fibrous  band  which  arches  over  the  carpus,  converting  the  deep  giTX>ve  on 
the  front  of  the  i^rpal  bones  into  a  canal,  beneath  which  pass  the  Flexor  tendons 
of  the  fingers.  It  is  attached,  internally,  to  the  pisiform  bone  and  the  hook  of 
the  unciform  bone,  and  externally  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  .scaphoid  aiid  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  anterior  surface  and  the  ridge  of  the  trapezium.  It  is  continuous, 
above,  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  thick- 
ened portion,  and,  below,  with  the  palmar  fascia.  It  is  <'ros.sed  liy  the  ulnar  ves- 
sels and  nerve  and  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nenes.  At 
its  outer  extremity  is  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  which  lies  in  the  groove 
on  the  trapezium  between  the  attachments  of  the  annular  ligaments  to  Ihe  bone. 
It  has  inserted  into  its  anterior  surface  a  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Palinaris  longus 
and  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  has  arising  from  it,  below, 
the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger.  Beneath  it  pass  the  tendons  of 
the  Flexores  sublimis  and  Profundus  digitorum,  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus 
poUicis,  and  the  median  nerve. 

Ths  Synovial  Uembranes  of  the  Flexor  Tendons  at  the  Wriet. — There  are  two 
vaginal  synovial  membranes  which  enclose  all  the  tendons  as  they  pass  beneath 
thb  ligament — one  for  the  Flexores  sublimis  and  Profundus  digitorum,  the 
other  for  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis.  They  extend  up  into  the  forearm  for  about 
an  inch  above  the  annular  ligament,  and  downward  about  half-way  along  the 
metacarpal  bone,  where  they  terminate  in  a  blind  diverticulum  around  each  pair 
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of  tendons,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger;  ih  each 
of  these  two  digits  the  diverticulum  is  continued  on,  and  communicates  with  the 
synovial  sheath  of  the  tendons  in  the  fingers.  In  the  other  three  fingers  the  syno- 
vial sheath  of  the  tendons  begins  as  a  blind  pouch  without  communication  with 
the  large  synovial  sac  (Fig.  365). 

Applied  Anatomy. — This  arrangem«DC  of  the  synovial  sheaths  explains  the  fact  that  thecal 
abscess  in  the  thumb  or  ijtile  finger  is  liable  to  he  followed  bv  abscises  of  the  forearm,  from 
extension  of  the  inflammation  along  the  continuous  sjTiovial  sneatbs.     Tuberculous  inflamma- 

constituting  compound  palmar  ganglion;  it 
presents  an  hour-glass  outline,  with  a 
swelling  in  front  of  (he  wrist  and  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  a  constriction  corre- 
sponding to  the  annular  ligament  between 
the  two.  The  fluid  can  be  fort«d  from  the 
one  swelling  to  the  other  under  the  liga- 

BnratB  about  the  Hand  and  Wiist.— 
BursK  usually  exist  between  the  distal  ex- 
tremities of  the  metacarpal  bones  {buriae 
inirrmdacoTpnphalangMte),  and  a  subcuta- 
neous bursa  often  exists  over  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  head  of  the  fifth  metacarpal 
bone.  Subcutaneous  digital  dorsal  biu^ie 
occur  "almost  constantly  in  the  first  finger- 
joints  (between  the  first  and  second  [jha- 
lanx),  occasionally  in  the  second  joint  of 
the  second  and  fourth  fingers"'  (feurww  suh- 
cutaneae  diipiorum  liorAote.r),  A  bursa  exists 
between  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  brevior  and  the  base  of  the  third 
metacarpal  bone;  another  between  the 
Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  pisiform  bone; 
another  between  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis 
and  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone. 

^'°^y«^S%^h1?'rf  Ihf  X'^'fiS"^™"' '^'  The    Poflterior    Annular    Ligament 

(h'ga-meiitum  carpi  dorsale)  is  a  strong 
fibrous  band  extending  obliquely 
downward  and  inward  across  (he 
back  of  the  wrist,  and  consisting  of 
the  deep  fascia  of   the  back  of  the 

r  forearm,  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  some  transverse  fibres.     It  hinds 

i  down  the  Extensor  tendons  in  Iheir 
passage  to  the  fingers,  being  attached, 
mternaUy,  to  the  styloid  process  of 
the  ulna,  the  cuneiform  and  pisiform 
bones ;  exteriially,  to  the  margin  of  the 
*>".  rxoio.i-  — -wipu.-^       radius;  and,  in  its  passage  across  the 

_  Fia.  300.— TrnruiverieaeftipnlhnmKhUmmst.  show-  wHst,  tO  the  ridgCS  On  the  DOSteHor 
ing  the  annular  lnannnlB  and  the  oaniils  (or  the  paaaage  ,  ,    .  7.  i.  .       - 

of  ihe  lendoQs.  surface  of  the  radius,    it  presents  six 

compartments  for  the  passage  of  ten- 
dons, each  of  which  is  lined  with  a  separate  synovial  membrane  (Fig.  36fi).  These 
are,  from  without  inward:  (1)  On  the  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process,  for  the 
tendons  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  and  Extensor  brevis  pollicis.  (2)  Behind 
the  styloid  process,  for  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and 
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brevior.  (3)  About  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius,  for  the  ten- 
don of  the  Extensor  longuspollicis.  (4)  To  the  inner  side  of  the  latter,  for  the 
tendons  of  the  Extensor  communis  digitorum  and  Extensor  indicis.  (5)  Oppo- 
site the  interval  between  the  radius  and  ulna,  for  the  Extensor  minimi  digit). 
(6)  Grooving  the  back  of  the  ulna,  for  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 
The  synovial  membranes  lining  these  sheaths  are  usuallyvery  extensive,  reaching 
from  above  the  annular  ligament  down  upon  the  tendons  for  a  variable  distance  on 
the  back  of  (he  hand. 


Difftiol 


The  deep  palmar  laacia  (apotieurosU  ptUmaTis)  (Fig.  367)  forms  a  common 
sheath  which  invests  the  muscles  of  the  hand.  It  consists  of  a  central  and  two 
lateral  portioiu. 

The  central  portion  occupies  the  middle  of  the  palm,  is  triangular  in  shape,  of 
great  strength  and  thickness,  and  binds  down  the  tendons  and  protects  the  vessels 
and  nerves  in  this  situation.  It  is  narrow  above,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  lower 
margin  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  receives  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  Pal- 
maris  longus  muscle.  Below,  it  is  broad  and  expanded,  and  divides  into  four 
slips  for  the  four  fingers.     Each  slip  gives  off  superficial  fibres,  which  are  inserted 
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into  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  finger,  those  to  the  palm  joining  the  skin  at  the 
furrow  corresponding  to  the  metacarpophalangeal  articulation,  and  those  to  the 
fingers  passing  into  the  skin  at  the  transverse  fold  at  the  base  of  the  fingers.  The 
deeper  part  of  each  slip  subdivides  into  two  processes,  which  are  inserted  into  the 
lateral  margins  of  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint.  From 
the  sides  of  these  processes  portions  are  sent  backward  to  be  attached  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  metacarpal  bones  at  their  distal  extremities.  By 
this  arrangement  short  channels  are  formed  on  the  front  of  the  lower  ends  of  the 
metacarpal  bones,  through  which  the  Flexor  tendons  pass.^  The  intervals  left 
in  the  fascia  between  the  four  fibrous  slips  transmit  the  digital  vessels  and  nerves 
and  the  tendons  of  the  Lumbricales.  At  the  points  of  division  of  the  palmar 
fascia  into  the  slips  above  mentioned  numerous  strong,  transverse  fibres  bind  the 
separate  processes  together.  The  palmar  fascia  is  intimately  .adherent  to  the 
integument  by  dense,  fibroareolar  tissue,  forming  the  superficial  palmar  fascia, 
and  gives  origin  by  its  inner  margin  to  the  Palmaris  brevis;  it  covers  the  superficial 
palmar  arch,  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  muscles,  and  the  branches  of  the  median 
and  ulnar  nerves,  and  on  each  side  it  gives  off  a  vertical  septum,  which  is  continu- 
ous with  the  interosseous  aponeurosis  and  separates  the  two. lateral  from  the 
middle  palmar  group  of  muscles. 

The  kteral  portions  of  the  palmar  fascia  are  thin,  fibrous  layers,  which  cover, 
on  the  radial  side,  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and,  on  the  ulnar  side,  the 
muscles  of  the  little  finger;  they  are  continuous  with  the  dorsal  fascia,  and  in  the 
palm  with  the  central  portion  of  the  palmar  fascia. 

The  Superficial  Tranflverse  Ligament  of  the  Fingers  is  a  thin  band  of  transverse 
fibres  (fascicvli  transversi)]  it  stretches  across  the  roots  of  the  four  fingers,  and  is 
closely  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  clefts,  and  internally  to  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone, 
forming  a  sort  of  rudimentary  web.  Beneath  it  the  digital  vessels  and  nenes 
pass  onward  to  their  destination. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  palmar  fascia  is  liable  to  undergo  contraction,  producing  a  very 
inconvenient  deformity  known  as  Dupuytrens  contraction.  The  ring  and  little  fingers  are  most 
freouently  implicated,  but  the  middle,  the  index,  and  the  thumb  may  be  involved.  The  proximal 
phalanx  is  flexed  and  cannot  be  straightened,  and  the  two  distal  phalanges  become  similarly 
flexed  as  the  disease  advances. 


11.  The  Eadial  Region  (Figs.  368,  369). 

Abductor  poUicis.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

Opponens  pollicis.  Adductor  obliquus  pollicis. 

Adductor  transversus  pollicis. 

The  Abductor  pollicis  (m.  abductor  pollicis  brevis)  (Fig.  359)  is  a  thin,  flat 
muscle,  placed  immediately  beneath  the  integument.  It  arises  from  the  anterior 
annular  ligament,  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid,  and  the  ridge  of  the  trapezium, 
frequently  by  two  distinct  slips;  and,  passing  outward  and  downward,  is  inserted 
by  a  thin,  flat  tendon  into  the  radial  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb,  sending  a  slip  to  join  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  pollicis. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  palmar  fascia  and  superficialis  volae  artery, 
which  frequently  perforates  it.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Opponens  pollicis.  Its  inner 
border  is  separated  from  the  Plexor  brevis  pollicis  by  a  narrow  cellular  interval. 

1  Dr.  Keen  describes  a  fifth  slip  as  frequently  found  passing  to  the  thumb. 
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The  Opponens  poIUds  {m.  opponena  poUicis)  (Figs.  368  and  369)  is  placed 
bene&th  and  partially  to  the  outer  side  of  the  preceding.  It  arLies  from  the 
ridge  on  the  trapezium  and  from  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  passes  downward 
and  outward,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb  on  its  radial  side. 


Fto.  368.— Adductor  pollicH.  Opponens  polliru.  and  Proniitor  quadrntiu.     (Tntut.) 

Relations. — By  its  luprrficial  sarfaer,  with  the  Abductor  anil  Flexor  brevis  poUicis.  By  its 
ierp  ntrface,  with  the  first  tDetscarpal  bone.  By  it9  inner  border,  with  the  Adductor  obliquus 
poUicis. 

The  nexor  breris  poUicis  {m.  flexor  poliich  brnus)  (Fig.  369)  consists  of  Iwo 
portions,  superficial  and  deep.  The  anperflcial  portion  arises  from  the  outer  two- 
thirds  of  the  lower  border  of  the  anterior  annular  ligaments,  and  passes  along 
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the  outer  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  polliois;  and,  becoming  tendinous, 
has  a  sesamoid  bone  developed  in  its  tendon,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side 
of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  The  d«oper  poitios  of  the  muscle 
is  very  small,  and  arises  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone  beneath 
the  Adductor  obliquus  pollicis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx  with  this  muscle. 


Fio.  369.— HubpIci  of  the  left  huid.     Fsltnnr  surfsra. 

Relations. — By  lis  mpcrfirial  surfarc,  wilh  the  iralmar  fascia.  Its  drep  suifare  Ls  separated 
troin  the  Adducior  ohliquus  pnllicis  bv  the  lendon  of  the  Flexor  longiis  pollicis.  By  its  external 
{radial}  surface,  with  the  Opponens  |K>1licis. 
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The  Adductor  obliqans  poUicis  {m.  adductor  pollicis)  (Figs.  368  and  369) 
arises  by  several  slips  from  the  os  magnum,  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third 
metacarpal  bones,  the  anterior  carpal  ligaments,  and  the  sheath  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis.  From  this  origin  the  greater  number  of  fibres  pass 
obliquely  downward  and  converge  to  a  tendon,  which,  uniting,  with  the  tendons 
of  the  deeper  portion  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  and  the  Adductor  transversus, 
is  insert^  into  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  a  sesa- 
moid bone  being  developed  in  the  tendon  of  insertion.  A  considerable  fasciculus, 
however,  passes  more  obliquely  outward  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  long  Flexor 
to  join  the  superficial  portion  of  the  short  Flexor  and  the  Abductor  pollicis.* 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  and  the  superficial  head 
of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis.  Its  deep  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  deep  palmar  arch,  which 
passes  between  the  two  Adductors. 

The  Adductor  transversiis  pollicis  (m.  adductor  transversus  pollicis)  (Figs. 
368  and  369)  is  the  most  deeply  seated  of  this  group  of  muscles.  It  is  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  arising,  by  its  broad  base,  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  middle  finger  on  its  palmar  surface;  the  fibres,  proceeding 
outward,  converge  to  be  ifiserted,  with  the  inner  part  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis, 
and  the  Adductor  obliquus  pollicis,  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  thumb.  From  the  common  tendon  of  insertion  a  slip  is  prolonged 
to  the  Extensor  longus  pollicis. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  profundus  and  the 
Lumbricales.  Its  deep  surface  covers  the  first  two  interosseous  spaces,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  strong  aponeurosis. 

Three  of  these  muscles  of  the  thumb,  the  Abductor,  the  Adductor  transversus,  and  the  Flexor 
brevis  pollicis,  at  their  insertions  give  off  fibrous  expansions  which  join  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
longus  pollicis.  This  permite  of  flexion  of  the  proximal  phalanx  and  extension  of  the  terminal 
phalanx  at  the  same  time. 

NeiTOS. — ^The  Abductor,  Opponens,  and  superficial  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  are 
supplied  by  the  sixth  cervical  through  the  median  ner\'e;  the  deep  head  of  the  Flexor  orevis,  and 
the  Adductors,  by  the  eighth  cervical  through  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Actions. — ^The  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  are  almost  sufficiently  indicated  by 
their  names.  This  segment  of  the  hand  is  provided  with  three  Extensors — an  Extensor  of  the 
metacarpal  bone,  an  Extensor  of  the  first,  and  an  Extensor  of  the  second  phalanx;  these  occupy 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm  and  hand.  There  are  also  three  Flexors  on  the  palmar  surface — 
a  Flexor  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  a  Flexor  of  the  proximal,  and  a  Flexor  of  the  terminal  phalanx; 
there  is  also  an  Abductor  and  two  Adductors.  The  Abductor  pollicis  moves  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb  outward;  that  is,  away  from  the  index  fineer.  The  Opponens  pollicis 
flexes  the  metacarpal  bones — that  is,  draws  it  inward  over  the  palm— so  as  to  turn  the  ball  of 
the  thumb  toward  the  Angers,  thus  producing  the  movement  of  opposition.  The  Flexor  brevis 
pollicis  flexes  and  adducts  the  proximal  phaUnx  of  the  thmnb.  The  Adductor^pollicis  move 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  inward;  that  is,  toward  the  index  finger.  These  muscles 
give  to  the  thumb  its  extensive  range  of  motion.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  position  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone,  these  movements  differ  from  the  corre- 
sponding movements  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  other  fingers.  Thus  extension  of  the 
tnumb  more  nearly  corresponds  to  the  motion  of  abduction  in  the  other  fingers,  and  flexion 
to  adduction. 

12.  The  Ulnar  Region  (Fig.  369). 

Palmaris  brevis.  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti.  Opponens  minimi  digiti. 

The  Palmaris  brevis  (m.  palmaris  brevis)  is  a  thin  quadrilateral  muscle  placed 
beneath  the  integument  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand.     It  arises  by  tendinous 

^  This  muflcle  is  described  by  some  as  the  deep  portion  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 
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fasciculi  from  the  anterior  annular  ligament  and  palmar  fascia;  the  fleshy  fibres 
pass  inward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  skin  on  the  inner  border  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
The  Abdaetor  Tninimi  digiti  (m.  abductor  digiti  quinti)  is  situated  on  the  ulnar 
border  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  arises  from  fhe  pisiform  bone  and  from  the 
tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  terminates  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  divides 
into  two  slips;  one  is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  little  finger.  The  other  slip  is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  border  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  Extensor  minimi  digiti. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface ^  with  the  inner  portion  of  the  palmar  fascia  and  the 
Palmaris  brevis;  hy  its  dd'ep  surface,  with  the  Opponens  minimi  digiti;  by  its  oyier  border^ 
with  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

The  Flexor  brevis  Tninimi  digiti  (m.  fexor  digiti  quinti  brevis)  lies  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  preceding  muscle,  on  its  radial  side.  It  arises  from  the  convex  aspect 
of  the  hook  of  the  unciform  bone  and  anterior  surface  of  the  annular  ligament, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Abductor  at  its  origin  by  the  deep  branches  of  the  ulnar 
artery  and  nerve.  This  muscle  is  sometimes  wanting;  the  Abductor  is  then, 
usually,  of  large  size. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  internal  portion  of  the  palmar  fascia  and 
the  Palmaris  brevis;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Opponens.  The  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar 
artey  and  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  pass  between  the  Abductor  and  Flexor 
brevis  minimi  digiti  muscles. 

The  Opponens  roinimi  digiti  (m.  opponens  digiti  quinti)  (Fig.  358)  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  and  placed  immediately  beneath  the  preceding  muscles.  It 
arises  from  the  convexity  of  the  hook  of  the  unciform  bone  and  the  contiguous 
portion  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament;  its  fibres  pass  downward  and  inward, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger, 
along  its  ulnar  margin. 

Relations. — hy  it^  superficial  surface,  with  the  Flexor  brevis  and  Abductor  minimi  digiti; 
by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Interossei  muscles  in  the  fourth  metacarpal  space,  the  metacarpal 
bone,  and  the  Flexor  tendons  of  the  little  finger. 

Nerves. — All  the  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  eighth  cervical  nerve  through 
the  ulnar  nerve. 

Actions. — ^The  Abductor  minimi  digiti  abducts  the  little  finger  from  the  middle  line  of  the 
hiind.  It  corresponds  to  a  dorsal  interosseous  muscle.  It  also  assists  in  flexing  the  proximal 
])halanx  and  extending  the  second  and  third  phalanges.  The  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti 
abducts  the  little  finger  from  the  middle  line  of  the  hand.  It  also  assists  in  flexing  the  proximal 
phalanx.  The  Opponens  minimi  digiti  drawls  forward  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  so  as  to  deepen 
the  hollow  of  the  palm.  The  Palmaris  brevis  corrugates  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  probably  serves  to  protect  the  ulnar  nerve  and  artery  from  damage  by  the 
pressure  of  grasping  a  hard  object. 


13.  The  Middle  Palmar  Region. 

Lumbricales.  Interossei  dorsales. 

Interossei  palmares. 

The  Lumbricales  (mm.  lumbricales)  (Fig.  369)  are  four  small  fleshy  fasciculi, 
accessories  to  the  deep  Flexor  muscle.  They  arise  from  the  tendons  of  the 
Flexor  profundus  digitorum ;  the  first  and  second,  from  the  radial  side  and  palmar 
surface  of  the  tendons  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  respectively;  the  third, 
from  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  tendons  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers;  and  the 
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fourth,  from  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  tendons  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers. 
They  pass  to  the  radial  side  of  the  corresponding  fingers  and  opposite  the  meta- 
carpophalangeal articulation  each  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  tendinous  expansion 
of  the  Extensor  communis  digitorum,  covering  the  dorsal  aspect  of  each  finger. 

The  Interossei  muscles  (mm.  interossei)  (Figs.  370  and  371)  are  so  named 
from  occupying  the  intervals  between  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  are  divided  into 
two  s^s,  dorsal  and  palmar. 


rioiurthfuid..  The 


The  Donal  Intenuei  (mm,  inUrossei  dorscdes)  are  foitr  in  numl)er,  larger  than  the 
palmar,  and  occupy  the  intervals  between  the  metacarpal  bones.  They  are 
bipenniform  muscles,  arising  by  two  heads  from  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  but  more  extensively  from  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  finger  into 
which  the  muscle  is  inserted.  They  are  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges 
and  into  the  aponeurosis  of  the  common  Extensor  tendon.  Between  the  double 
origin  of  each  of  these  muscles  is  a  narrow  triangular  interval,  through  the  first 
of  which  passes  the  radial  artery;  through  each  of  the  other  three  passes  a  per- 
forating branch  from  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  rirat  doiaal  interossMiu  miucle,  or  Abdnctor  indiciB,  is  larger  than  the  others. 
It  is  flat,  triangular  in  form,  and  arises  by  two  heads,  separated  by  a  fibrous  arch, 
for  the  passage  of  the  radial  artery  from  the  dorsum  to  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
The  ODter  head  arises  from  the  upper  half  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the  first  meta- 
carpal bone;  the  inner  head,  from  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  radial  border 
of  the  second  metacarpal  Itone;  the  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  radial  side  of  the 
index  finger.  The  Second  and  Third  dMsal  interossei  are  inaerled  into  the  middle 
finger,  the  former  into  its  radial,  the  latter  into  its  ulnar  side.  The  Ponrth  is 
inserted  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring  finger. 

The  Palmar  interoswi  {mm.  interossei  i-olares),  three  in  number,  are  smaller  than 
the  Dorsal,  and  placed  upon  the  palmar  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  rather 
than  between  them.  Each  muscle  arises  from  the  entire  length  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  one  finger,  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  first 
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phalanx  and  aponeurotic  expansion  of  the  common  Extensor  tendon  of  the  same 
finger.  The  First  arises  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  same  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  index  finger.  The  Second 
arises  from  the  radial  side  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
same  side  of  the  ring  finger.  The  Third  arises  from  the  radial  side  of  the  fifth 
metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  same  side  of  the  little  finger.  From 
this  account  it  may  be  seen  that  each  finger  is  provided  with  two  Interosseous 
muscles,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  finger,  in  which  the  Abductor  muscle 
takes  the  place  of  one  of  the  pair. 

Nerves. — The  two  outer  Lumbricales  are  supplied  by  the  sixth  cervical  nerve,  through  the 
third  and  fourth  digital  branches  of  the  median  nerve;  the  two  inner  Lumbricales  and  all  the 
Interossei  are  supplied  by  the  eighth  cervical  nerve,  through  the  deep  palmar  branch  of  the 
ulnar  nerve.    The  third  Lumbrical  frequently  receives  a  twig  from  the  median. 

Actions. — The  Palmar  interossei  muscles  adduct  the  nnger  to  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
longitudinally  through  the  centre  of  the  middle  finger;  and  the  Dorsal  interossei  abduct  the 
fingers  from  that  line.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Interossei,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lumbricales, 
flex  the  first  phalanges  at  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints,  ancl  extend  the  second  and  third 
phalanges  in  consequence  of  their  insertion  into  the  expansion  of  the  Extensor  tendons.  The 
Extensor  commimis  digitortun  is  believed  to  act  almost  entirely  on  the  first  phalanges. 


SURFACE  FORM  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  Pectoralis  major  muscle  largely  influences  surface  form  and  conceals  a  considerable 
part  of  the  thoracic  wall  in  front.  Its  sternal  origin  presents  a  festooned  border  which  bounds 
and  determines  the  width  of  the  sternal  furrow.  Its  clavicular  origin  is  somewhat  depressed 
and  flattened,  and  between  the  two  portions  of  the  muscle  is  often  an  oblique  depression  which 
differentiates  the  one  from  the  other.  The  outer  margin  of  the  muscle  is  generallv  well  marked 
above,  and  bounds  the  infraclavicular  fossa  (Fossa  of  Mohrenheim),  a  triangular  interval  which 
separates  the  Pectoralis  major  from  the  Deltoid.  It  gradually  becomes  less  marked  as  it 
approaches  the  tendons  of  insertion,  and  becomes  more  closely  blended  with  the  Deltoid  muscle. 
The  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  major  forms  the  rounded  anterior  axiUaryfold,  and  corresponds 
with  the  direction  of  the  fifth  rib.  Hie  Pectoralis  minor  muscle  influences  surface  form.  vVhen 
the  arm  is  raised  its  lowest  slip  of  origin  produces  a  local  fulness  just  below  the  border  of  the 
anterior  fold  of  the  axilla,  and  so  serves  to  break  the  sharp  line  of  the  lower  border  of  the  Pec- 
toralis major  muscle,  which  is  produced  when  the  arm  is  in  this  position.  The  origin  of  the 
Serratus  magnus  muscle  produces  a  very  characteristic  surface  marking.  When  the  arm  is 
raised  from  the  side  in  a  well-developed  subject,  the  five  or  six  lower  serrations  are  plainly 
discernible,  forming  a  zigzag  line,  caused  by  the  series  of  digitations,  which  diminish  m  size 
from  above  downward,  and  nave  their  apices  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  curve.  When  the  arm 
is  lying  by  the  side,  the  first  serration  to  appear,  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  Pectoralis  major, 
is  the  one  attached  to  the  fifth  rib.  The  Deltoid  muscle,  with  the  prominence  of  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  humerus,  produces  the  rounded  outline  of  the  shoulder.  It  is  rounder  and 
fuller  in  front  than  behind,  where  it  presents  a  somewhat  flattened  form.  Its  anterior  border, 
above,  presents  a  rounded,  slightly  curved  eminence,  w^hich  bounds  externally  the  infraclavicular 
fossa;  below,  it  is  closely  united  with  the  Pectoralis  major.  Its  posterior  border  is  thin,  flattened, 
and  scarcely  marked  above;  below,  it  is  thicker  and  more  prominent.  When  the  muscle  is  in 
action,  the  middle  portion  becomes  irregular,  presenting  alternate  longitudinal  elevations  and 
depressions,  the  elevations  corresponding  to  the  fleshy  portions,  the  depressions  to  the  tendinous 
intersections  of  the  muscle.  The  insertion  of  the  Deltoid  is  markea  by  a  depression  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  middle  of  the  arm.  Of  the  scapular  muscles,  the  only  one  which  materially 
influences  surface  form  is  the  Teres  major,  which  assists  the  Latissimus  dorsi  in  forming  the 
thick,  rounded  fold  of  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  axilia.  When  the  arm  is  raised,  the  Ooraco- 
brachialis  reveals  itself  as  a  long,  narrow  elevation  which  emerges  from  under  cover  of  the 
anterior  fold  of  the  axilla  and  runs  downward,  internal  to  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  Wlien  the 
arm  is  hanging  by  the  side,  its  front  and  inner  part  presents  the  prominence  of  the  Biceps, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  an  intermuscular  depression.  This  muscle  determines  the  contour  of 
the  front  of  the  arm,  and  extends  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  axilla  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 
Its  upper  tendons  are  concealed  by  the  Pectoralis  major  and  the  Deltoid,  and  its  lower  tendon 
sinks  mto  the  space  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  When  the  muscle  is  in  a  state  of  complete  con- 
traction— that  is  to  say,  when  the  forearm  has  been  flexed  and  supinated — it  presents  a  rounded 
convex  form,  bulged  out  laterally,  and  its  length  is  diminished.    On  each  side  of  the  Biceps, 
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at  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  the  Brachialis  anticuB  is  discernible.  On  the  outer  side  it  forms 
a  narrow  emmence  which  extends  some  distance  up  the  arm  along  the  border  of  the  Biceps. 
On  the  inner  side  it  shows  itself  only  as  a  little  fulness  just  above  the  elbow.  On  the  back  of 
the  arm  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  may  be  seen  as  a  longitudinal  eminence  emerging  from 
under  cover  of  the  Deltoid,  and  gradually  merging  into  the  longitudinal  flattened  plane  of  the 
tendon  of  the  muscle  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the  arm.  The  tendon  of  insertion  of  the 
muscle  extends  about  half-way  up  the  back  of  the  arm,  where  it  forms  an  elongated  flattened 
plane  when  the  muscle  is  in  action.  Under  similar  conditions  the  surface  forms  produced  by 
the  three  heads  of  the  muscle  are  well  seen. 

On  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  elbow  are  to  be  seen  two  muscular  elevations,  one  on  each 
side,  separated  above  and  converging  below  so  as  to  form  a  triangular  space.    Of  these,  the 
inner  elevation,  consisting  of  the  Flexors  and  Pronators,  forms  the  prominence  along  the  inner 
side  and  front  of  the  forearm.     It  is  a  fusiform  mass,  pointed  above  at  the  internal  condyle 
and  gradually  tapering  off  below.    The  Pronator  tores,  the  innermost  muscle  of  the  group. 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  triangular  space  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.     It  is  shorter,  less 
prominent,  and  more  oblique  than  the  outer  boundary.     The  most  prominent  part  of  the 
eminence  is  produced  by  the  Flexor  cazpi  radialis,  the  muscle  next  in  order  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  preceding  one.    It  forms  a  rounded  prominence  above,  and  can  be  traced  down- 
ward to  its  tendon,  which  can  be  felt  lying  on  the  front  of  the  wrist,  nearer  to  the  radial 
than  to  the  ulnar  border,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  radial  artery.    The  Palmaris  longus  pre- 
sents no  surface  marking  above,  but  below  is  the  most  prominent  tendon  on  the  front  of  the 
wrist,  standing  out,  when  the  muscle  is  in  action,  as  a  sharp,  tense  cord  beneath  the  skin.    The 
Flexor  sublixnifl  digitomm  does  not  directly  influence  suriPace  form.    The  position  of  its  four 
tendons  on  the  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm  is  indicated  bv  an  eloi^ted  depression 
betii^^een  the  tendons  of  the  Palmaris  longus  and  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.    'Die  Flexor  carpi 
nlnaria  occupies  a  small  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  forearm,  and  is  separated  from  the 
Extensor  and  Supinator  group,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  this  surface,  by  the  ulnar 
furrow,  produced  oy  the  subcutaneous  posterior  border  of  the  ulna.    Its  tendon  can  be  perceived 
along  the  ulnar  bonier  of  the  front  of  the  forearm,  and  is  most  marked  when  the  hand  is  flexed 
and  adducted.    The  deep  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  forearm  have  no  direct  influence  on  sur- 
face form.    The  external  group  of  muscles  of  the  forearm,  consisting  of  the  Extensors  and  Supi- 
nators, occupy  the  outer  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of  this  region.     It 
has  a  fusiform  outline,  which  is  altogether  on  a  higher  level  man  the  Pronator  teres  and  Flexors. 
Its  apex  emerges  from  between  the  Triceps  and  Brachialis  anticus  muscles  some  distance  above 
the  elbow-joint,  and  acquires  its  greatest  breadth  opposite  the  external  condyle,  and  thence 
gradually  shades  off  into  a  flattened  surface.     About  tne  middle  of  the  forearm  it  divides  into 
tnro  longitudinal  eminences  which  diverge  from  each  other,  leaving  a  triangular  interval  between 
them.   The  outer  of  these  two  groups  of  muscles  consists  of  the  Brachioradialis  and  the  Extensores 
carpi  radialis  longior  et  brevior,  which  form  a  longitudinal  eminence  descending  from  the  external 
condylar  ridge  in  the  direction  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.    The  other  and  more  pos- 
terior group  consists  of  the  Extensar  communis  digitorum,  the  Extensor  minimi  digiti,  and 
the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris.     It  commences  above  as  a  tapering  form  at  the  external  condyle 
of  the  humerus,  and  is  separated  behind  at  its  upper  part  ivovfi  the  Anconeus  by  a  well-marked 
furrow,  and  below,  from  the  Pronato-flexor  mass,  oy  the  ulnar  furrow.     In  the  triangular 
interval  left  between  these  two  groups  the  Extensors  of  the  thumb  and  index  finger  are  seen. 
The  only  two  muscles  of  this  region  which  require  special  mention  as  independently  influencing 
surface  form  are  the  Brachioradialis  and  the  Anconeus.    The  inner  border  of  the  Brachio- 
radiaHs  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  the  triangular  space  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.    It  com- 
mences as  a  rounded  border  above  the  condyle,  and  is  longer,  less  oblique,  and  more  prominent 
than  the  inner  boundary.    Lower  down,  the  muscle  forms  a  full  fleshy  mass  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  fotearm,  and  below  tapers  into  a  tendon,  which  may  be  traced  down  to 
the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.    The  AnconeuB  presents  a  well-marked  and  characteristic 
surface  form  in  the  shape  of  a  triangular,  slightly  elevated  surface,  immediately  external  to  the 
subcutaneous  posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon,  and  differentiated  from  the  common  Extensor 
group  by  a  well-marked  oblique  longitudinal  depression.    The  upper  anfi;le  of  the  triangle 
corresponds  to  the  external  condyle,  and  is  markea  by  a  depression  or  dimple  in  this  situation. 
In  the  interval  caused  by  the  divergence  from  each  other  of  the  two  groups  of  muscles  into  which 
the  Extensor  and  Supinator  group  is  divided  at  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm  an  oblique  elon- 
gated eminence  is  seen,  caused  by  the  emergence  of  two  of  the  Extensors  of  the  thumb  from 
their  deep  origin  at  the  back  of  the  forearm.    This  eminence,  full  above  and  becoming  flattened 
out  and  partially  subdivided  below,  runs  downward  and  outward  over  the  back  and  outer  sur- 
face of  the  radius  to  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist-joint,  where  it  forms  a  ridge,  especially  marked 
^t'hen  the  thumb  is  extended,  which  passes  onward  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thumb.    The 
tendons  of  most  of  the  Extensor  muscles  are  to  be  seen  and  felt  at  the  level  of  the  wrist-joint. 
Most  externally  are  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and  the  Extensor  brevis 
^Wicis,  forming  a  vertical  ridge  over  the  outer  side  of  the  iomt  from  the  styloid  process  of  the 
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radiujs  to  the  thumb.  Internal  to  this  is  the  oblique  ridge  produced  by  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
longus  pollicis,  very  noticeable  when  the  muscle  is  in  action.  The  Eixtensor  carpi  radialis 
longior  is  scarcely  to  be  felt,  but  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  can  be  distinctly  perceived 
as  a  vertical  ridge  emerging  from  under  the  inner  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus 
pollicis,  when  the  hand  is  forcibly  extended  at  the  wrLst.  Internal  to  this,  again,  can  be  felt 
the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  indicis,  Extensor  communis  digitorum,  and  Extensor  minimi  digiti; 
the  latter  tendon  being  separated  from  those  of  the  common  Extensor  by  a  slight  furrow. 

The  muscles  of  the  hand  are  principally  concerned,  so  far  as  regards  surface  form,  in  producing 
the  thenar  and  hsrpothenar  eminencee,  and  individually  are  not  to  be  distinguished,  on  the  sur- 
face, from  each  other.  The  Adductor  transvenuB  poUidB  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this; 
its  anterior  border  gives  rise  to  a  ridge  across  the  web  of  skin  connecting  the  thumb  to  ihe  rest 
of  the  hand.  The  thenar  eminence  is  much  larger  and  rounder  than  the  hypothenar,  which 
presents  a  longer  and  narrower  eminence  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand.  When  the  PalmariB 
breyia  is  in  action  it  produces  a  wrinkling  of  the  skin  over  the  hypothenar  eminence,  and  a  deep 
dimple  on  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand.  The  anterior  extremities  of  the  Lmnbrical  muscies 
help  to  produce  the  soft  eminences  just  behind  the  clefts  of  the  fingers,  separated  from  each 
other  by  depressions  corresponding  to  the  Flexor  tendons  in  their  sheaths.  Between  the  thenar 
and  hypothenar  eminences,  at  the  wrist-joint,  is  a  slight  groove  or  depression,  widening  out  as 
it  approaches  the  fingers;  beneath  this  we  have  the  strong  central  part  of  the  palmar  fascia. 
On  the  back  c^  the  hand  the  Dorsal  inierossei  produce  elongated  markings  betuv^een  the  meta- 
carpal bones.  When  the  thumb  is  adducted  the  First  dors^  interosseoiui  forms  a  prominent 
fusiform  bulging;  the  other  Interossei  are  not  so  marked. 

The  skin  over  the  inner  side  and  front  of  the  forearm  is  thin,  smooth,  and  sensitive;  it 
contains  few  hairs  and  many  sweat  glands.  Over  the  outer  side  and  back  of  the  arm  and 
forearm  it  is  thicker,  denser,  and  less  sensitive,  and  contains  more  hairs  and  fewer  sweat 
glands.  Over  the  olecranon  the  cuticle  is  thick  and  rough;  the  skin  is  loosely  connected 
to  the  underlying  tissues  and  becomes  transversely  wrinkled  when  the  forearm  is  extended. 
At  the  front  of  the  wrist  the  skin  presents  three  transverse  furrows,  which  correspond  from 
above  downward  to  the  position  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  the  wrist-joint,  and  the 
midcarpal  joint,  respectively.  The  skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  forearm.  At  the  wrist  it  suddenly  becomes  hard  and  dense,  and  covered  by 
a  thick  layer  of  cuticle.  The  skin  in  the  thenar  region  presents  these  characteristics  less 
than  elsewhere.  In  spite  of  this  hardness  and  density,  the  skin  of  the  palm  is  exceedingly 
sensitive  and  very  vascular.  It  is  destitute  of  hair,  and  no  sebaceous  follicles  have  been 
found  in  this  region.  It  is  tied  down  by  fibrous  bands  along  the  lines  of  flexion  of  the  digits, 
producing  certam  furrows  of  a  permanent  character.  One  of  these,  starting  from  about  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  curves  around  the  thenar  eminence,  and  ends  on  the  radial  border  of 
the  hand,  a  little  above  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint  of  the  index  finger.  It  corresponds  to 
the  outer  border  of  the  central  portion  of  the  palmar  fascia,  and  is  produced  by  the  movements 
of  the  thumb  at  the  carpometacarpal  joint.  A  second  line  begins  at  the  end  of  the  first  and 
extends  obliquely  across  the  palm  upward  and  inward,  to  the  ulnar  margin  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  A  third  commences  at  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand  about  an 
inch  below  the  termination  of  the  second  and  extends  outward  across  the  palm  over  the  heads  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones.  These  last  two  lines  are  caused  by  the  flexion  of 
the  fingers  at  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints.  Over  the  fingers  the  skin  again  becomes  thinner, 
especially  at  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  and  over  the  terminal  phalanges  it  is  Uirown  into  numerous 
riages  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  of  the  papillae  in  it.  Tliese  ridges  form,  in  different 
individuals,  distinctive  and  permanent  patterns,  which  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  identifi- 
cation. The  superficial  fascia  in  the  palm  is  made  up  of  dense  fibrofatty  tissue.  This  tissue 
binds  down  the  skin  so  firmly  to  the  deep  palmar  fascia  that  very  litde  movement  is  permitted 
between  the  two. 


APPLIED  ANATOMY  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  student,  having  completed  the  dissection  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity,  should 
consider  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  various  muscles  in  fracture  of  the 
bones. 

In  considering  the  action  of  the  various  muscles  upon  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity,  the 
most  common  forms  of  injury  have  been  selected  both  for  illustration  and  description. 

Fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  (Fig.  372)  is  always  attended  with  considerable  dis- 
placement; the  inner  end  of  the  outer  fragment  is  displaced  inward  and  backward,  while  the 
outer  end  of  the  same  fragment  is  rotated  fons^ard.  The  whole  outer  fragment  is  somewhat 
depressed.  The  deformity  is  described  by  saying  that  the  shoulder  goes  downward,  forward, 
and  inward. 
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Tlie  dlspUcement  is  produced  as  follows:  inward,  hy  the  muscles  passing  from  the  thorax  to 
the  outer  fragment  of  the  clavicle,  to  the  scapula,  and  to  the  humerus — viz.,  the  Subckvius  and 
the  PecloraUs  minor,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  Pectoralis  major  and  the  I.,atis.simus  dorsi;  bat-k- 
ward,  in  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  outer  fragment.  The  Seiratus  magnus  causes  the 
scapula  to  rotate  on  the  thoracic  nail;  this  carries  the  acromion  and  outer  end  of  the  outer 
fntjCment  of  the  clavicle  forn'ard  and  causes  the  piece  of  bone  to  roiat«  around  a  vertical  axis 
through  its  centre,  and  so  carries  the  inner  end  of  the  outer  portion  backward.  The  depression 
at  the  whole  outer  fragment  h  produced  b^  the  weight  of  the  arm  and  bv  the  conlractioD  of  the 
Deltoid,  TTie  outer  end  of  the  inner  fragment  appears  to  be  elevated,  the  skin  being  drawn 
tensely  over  it;  this  is  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  outer  fragment,  as  (he  inner  fragment  is 
usuallv  kept  fixed  by  the  costoclavicular  ligament  and  by  the  antagonism  between  (he  Stemo- 
maslold  and  Pecioralis  major  muscles.  But  it  may  be  raised  by  an  unusually  strong  Stemo- 
masloid,  or  by  the  inner  end  of  the  outer  fragmeol  getting  below  and  behind  it.  The  cau.ses 
of  displacement  havii^;  been  ascertained,  it  is  easy  to  apply  the  appropriate  treatment.  The 
outer  fragment  is  lo  be  drawn  outward,  and,  tt^ether  with  the  scapula,  raised  upward  to  a  level 
with  the  inner  fragment,  and  retained  in  that  position.  This  deformity  is  corrected  by  carrying 
the  shoulder  upward,  outward,  and  backward. 

In  fracture  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  ctavide,  between  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments 
only  slight  displacement  occurs,  as  these  ligaments,  from  their  oblique  insertion,  serve  to  hold 
bot^  pc^ionsof  the  bone  in  apportion.     Fracture,  also, 
of  the  stemai  end,  internal  to  the  costocUvicular  liga- 
ment, is  attended  with  only  slight  displacement,  uiis 
L'gament  serving  to  retun  the  fragments  in  close  ap- 

Fracture  of  the  acromion  proces)  u.sually  arises  from 
violence  applied  to  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
Moulder;  it  is  generally  Known  by  the  rotundity  of 
the  shoulder  being  lost,  from  the  Deltoid  drawing 
the  fractured  portion  downward  and  forward;  and  the 
displacement  mav  easily  be  discovered  by  tracing  the 
Diargin  of  the  clavicle  outward,  when  the  fragment 
will  be  found  resting  on  the  front  and  upper  part  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus.  In  order  to  relax  the 
■nierioT  and  outer  fibres  of  the  Deltoid  (the  opposing 
muarle),  the  arm  should  be  drawn  forward  across  the 
thorax  and  the  elbow  well  raised,  so  that  the  head  of 
the  bone  may  press  the  acromion  process  upward  and 
retain  it  in  its  position. 

Fracture  of  the  eoraeoid  process  is  an  extremely 
rare  accident,  and  is  usuallv  caused  by  a  sharp  blow 
on  the  point  of  the  shoukler.  Displacement  is  here 
prtxluced  by  the  combined  actions  of  the  Pectoralis 
minor,  the  short  head  of  the  Biceps,  and  the  Coraco- 
l>Tachialis,  the  former  muscle  drawing  the  fragment 

inward,  and  the  latter  muscl^  di^lly.  downward,        f^o.  372._Fr«tur«  of  th,  middJe  oi  the 
the    amount  of    displacement    being    limited    by    the  clsvicte. 

connection  of  this  process  to  the  acromion  by  means 

of  the  coraco-acromial  ligament.  In  many  cases  there  appears  to  have  been  little  or  no 
displacement,  from  the  fact  that  the  ouracoclavicuiar  ligament  h&s  remained  intact,  and  has  kept 
the  separated  fragment  from  displacement.  In  order  to  relax  these  muscles  and  replace  the  frag- 
ments in  close  apposition,  (he  forearm  should  be  flexed  so  as  to  relax  the  Biceps,  and  the  arm 
drawn  forward  and  inward  across  the  cheat,  so  as  to  relax  the  Coracobrachial  is;  the  humerus 
should  then  he  pushed  upward  against  the  coraco-acromiat  ligament,  and  the  arm  retained  in 
that  position. 

Fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  hnmerua  (Fig.  373)  is  very  common,  is  attended  with 
considerable  displacement,  and  its  appearances  correspond  somewhat  with  those  of  dislocation 
of  the  head  of  the  htmierua  into  the  axilla.  The  upper  fragment  is  slightly  elevated  under  the 
coraco-acromial  ligament  by  the  mu.scles  attached  to  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities;  the 
lower  fragment  is  drawn  inward  by  the  Pet'toralis  major,  Latissimus  dorsi,  and  Teres  major; 
and  the  humerus  is  thrown  obliquely  outward  from  the  side  by  the  Deltoid,  and  occasionally 
elevated  so  as  to  cause  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  to  project  beneath  and  In  front  of 
the  coracoid  process.  The  deformity  is  reduced  by  fixing  the  shoulder,  and  drawing  the  arm 
outward  and  downward.  To  counteract  the  opposing  muscles,  and  to  keep  the  fragments  in 
position,  a  conical-shaped  pad  should  be  placed  with  the  apex  in  the  axilla;  while  the  forearm 
a  flexed  to  an  angle  of  9<l  degrees  the  shoulder  is  padded  with  cotton,  a  sboulder-cap  of  plaster 
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of  Paris  is  applied  to  cover  the  shoulder,  a  portion  of  the  thorax  and  back,  and  the  arm  down  to 
the  external  condyle  (Scudder).  The  arm,  with  the  elbow  sliehlly  forward,  is  bandaged  to  the 
side.     In  some  cases  a  splint  is  placed  between  the  axiliary  pad  and  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 

In  fracture  of  the  ehaft  of  the  humena  below  the  insertion  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  Latissinus 
dorsi,  and  Teres  major,  and  above  the  insertion  of  the  Deltoid,  there  is  also  considerable 
deformity,  the  upper  fragment  being  drawn  inward  by  the  first-menlioned  muscles,  and  the 
lower  fragment  upward  and  outward  by  the  Deltoid,  pro- 
ducing shortening  of  the  limb  and  a  con^derable  promi- 
nence at  the  seat  of  fracture,  from  the  fractured  ends  of  tlie 
bone  riding  over  one  another,  especially  if  the  fracture  taJ^es 
place  in  an  oblique  direction.  I'he  Fragments  may  be 
brought  into  apposition  by  extension  from  the  elbow,  and 
are  retained  in  that  poation  by  adopting  the  same  means 
as  in  the  preceding  injury,  or  by  the  use  of  an  internal 
angular  splint  with  three  slKirt  humeral  splints. 

In  fractures  of  the  tAq/i  </  the  kumtrut  immediately  be- 
low the  insertion  of  the  Deltoid,  the  amount  of  defonnitv 
depends  greatly  upon  the  direction  of  the  fracture.     If  it 
occurs  in  a  transverse   direction,  only   slight    displacement 
takes  place,  the  upper  fragment  being  drawn  a   little  for- 
ward; but  in  oblique  fracture  the  combined  actions  of  the 
Biceps    and    Brachialis    anticus   muscles  in   front  and   the 
Triceps  behind  draw  upward  the  lower  fragment,  causing 
it  to  glide  over  the  upper  fragment,  either  backward  or  for- 
ward,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  fracture.      Simple 
extension  reduces  the  deformity,  and  the  application  of  an 
interna]  angular  splint  and  three  short  humeral  splints  will 
l^^thLI^^"""™^        I**""  "le  fragments  in  apposition.     Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  raise  the  elbow,  but  the  forearm  and  hand  may  be  sup- 
parted  in  a  sling. 
Fracture  of  the  kumerut  (Fig.  374)  above  the  condyle  deserves  very  attentive   consideration, 
as  the  general  appearances  correspond  somewhat  with  those  produced  by  separation  of  the 
epiphysis  of  the  num^^is,  and  with  those  of  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backward.    If 
the  direction  of  the  fracture  is  oblique  from  above,  downward  and  forward,  the  lower  fragment 


— Fractan  of  the  olecruion. 


is  drawn  upward  by  the  Brachialis  anticus  and  Biceps  in  front  and  the  Triceps  behind;  and 
at  the  same  time  is  drawn  backward  behind  the  upper  fragment  by  the  Triceps.  This  injury 
may  be  differentiated  from  dislocation  by  the  increased  mobility  in  fracture,  the  existence  of 
crepitus,  and  the  fact  of  the  deformity  being  remedied  by  extension,  on  the  discontinuance 
of  which  il  is  reproduced.  The  age  of  the  patient  is  of  importance  in  distinguishing  this  form 
of  injury  from  separation  of  the  epiphysis.     If  fracture  occurs  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
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shown  in  Pig.  364,  the  lower  Tragment  is  drawn  upward  and  forward,  causing  a  considerable 
TOominence  in  front,  and  the  upper  fragment  projects  bat-kward  beneath  the  tendon  of  the 
TVicepa  muacle. 

Fracture  of  the  oUcrmum  proeeaa  (Fig.  375)  is  a  frequent  accident.    The  delached  fragment 
is  displaced  upward,  by  the  action  of  the  Triceps  muscle,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches;  the 
prominence  of  the  elbow  is  consequently  lost,  and  a  deep  hollow  is  felt  at  the  back  part  of  the 
joiat,  which  is  much  increased  on  flexing  the  limb.     The  patient  at  the  same  (ime  loses,  more 
or  less,  ihe  power  of  extending  the  forearm.     The  treatment  consists  in  relaxing  the  Triceps  by 
attending  tne  limb,  and  retaining  it  in  the 
extended  position  by  means  of  a  long  straight 
splint  applied  lo  the  front  of  the  arm;    the 
fragments  are  thus  brought  into  close  appo- 
rtion, and  may  be  further  approximated  by 
drawing  down  the  upper  fragment.    The  frag- 
ments may  be  wired  together  and  thus  prevent 
the   formation  of  a  ligamentous  union,  as  is 
generally  the  case    when    wiring   is  not   em- 
ployed; passive  motion  must  be  instituted  at 
the  end  of  the  third  week  to  prevent  ankylosb. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the   radius   is   an  Fio.  376.— Frutura  of  the  ahaii  of  the  radim. 

exceedingly   rare   accident,  and   is   generally 

caused  bv  direct  violence.  Its  diagnosis  is  somewhat  obscure,  on  account  of  the  slight  deformity 
visible,  itte  injured  part  being  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  muscles:  but  the  movements  of 
pronation  ana  supination  are  entirely  lost.  The  upper  fragment  is  drawn  outward  by  the 
Supinator  [brevis],  the  extent  of  displacement  being  Imiiled  by  the  attachment  of  the  orbicular 
ligament.  The  lower  fragment  is  drawn  fonvard  and  slightly  upward  by  the  Biceps,  and  inward  by 
the  Pronator  teres,  its  displacement  forward  and  upward  being  counteracted  in  some  degree  by 
the  Supinator.  The  treatment  essentially  consists  in  relaxing  the  Biceps,  Suf«nator,  and  Pro- 
nator teres  muscles  by  flexing  the  forearm,  and  placing  it  in  a  position  midway  between  pronation 
and  supination,  extension  having  been  previously  mc^e  so  as  to  bring  the  parts  in  apposition. 


Fio.  377.— Fracti 


In  fracture  of  the  Todiuf  below  the  insertion  of  the  Biceps,  but  above  the  insertion  of  the 
Pronator  teres,  the  upper  fragment  is  strongly  supinated  by  the  Biceps  and  Supinator,  and  at 
the  same  time  drawn  forward  and  flexed  by  the  Biceps;  the  lower  fragment  is  pronated  and 
drawn  inward  toward  the  ulna  by  the  Pronators.  Thus,  there  is  extreme  displacement  with 
very  little  deformity.  In  treating  such  a  fracture  the  arm  must  be  put  up  in  a  position  of 
supination,  otherwise  union  will  take  place  with  great  impairment  of  the  movements  of  the 
hand.  In  fractures  of  the  radius  below  the  insertion  of  the  Pronator  teres  (Fig.  376),  the  upper 
fraement  is  drawn  upward  by  the  Bicep  and  inward  by  Ihe  Pronator  teres,  holding  a  position 
midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  and  a  degree  ot  fulness  in  the  upper  half  of  the  fore- 
ann  is  thus  produced;  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  downward  and  inward  toward  the  ulna  by 
the  lV>nator  ouadratus.  and  thrown  into  a  stale  of  pronation  by  the  same  muscle;  at  the  same 
time,  the  Bracliioradialis.  by  elevating  the  .styloid  process,  into  which  it  is  in.'ierled,  will  senc  to 
depress  the  uppr  end  of  the  lower  fragment  still  more  toward  the  ulna.  In  order  fo  relax  the 
opposing  muscles  the  forearm  should  be  bent,  and  the  limb  placed  in  a  position  midway  between 
pronation  and  supination;  the  fracture  is  then  easily  reduced  by  extension  from  the  wrist  and 
elbow;  well-padded  splints  should  be  applied  on  both  sides  of  the  forearm  from  the  elbow  to 
the  wrist;  the  hand,  being  allowed  to  fall,  will,  by  its  own  weight,  counteract  the  action  of  the 
Pronator  quadratus  and  c^  the  Brachioradialis,  and  elevate  the  lower  fragment  to  the  level  of 
the  upper  one. 
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In  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  vlna  the  upper  fragment  retains  its  usual  position,  but  the  lower 
fragment  is  drawn  outward  toward  the  radius  by  the  Pronator  quadratus,  producing  a  well- 
marked  depression  at  the  seat  of  fracture  and  some  fulness  on  the  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces 
of  the  forearm.  The  fracture  is  easily  reduced  by  extension  from  the  wrist  and  forearm.  The 
forearm  should  be  flexed,  and  placed  in  a  position  midway  between  pronation  and  supination, 
and  well-padded  splints  appliea  from  the  elbow  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

In  fracture  of  the  shafts  of  the  radius  and  vlna  together  the  lower  fragments  are  drawn  upward, 
sometimes  forward,  sometimes  backward,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  fracture,  by  the 
combined  actions  of  the  Flexor  and  Extensor  muscles,  producing  a  degree  of  fulness  on  the 
dorsal  or  palmar  surface  of  the  forearm;  at  the  same  time  the  two  fragments  are  drawn  into 
contact  by  the  Pronator  quadratus,  the  radius  being  in  a  state  of  pronation;  the  upper  fragment 
of  the  raaius  is  drawn  upward  and  inward  by  the  Biceps  and  Pronator  teres  to  a  higher  level 
than  the  ulna;  the  upper  portion  of  the  ulna  is  slightly  elevated  by  the  Brachialis  anticus.  The 
fracture  may  be  reduced  by  extension  from  the  wrist  and  elbow,  and  the  forearm  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  position  as  in  fracture  of  the  ulna. 

In  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  {CdUs*  fracture)  (Fig.  377)  the  displacement  which 
is  produced  is  very  considerable,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  dislocation  of  the  carpus  back- 
ward, from  w^hich  it  should  be  carefully  distinguished.    The  lower  fragment  is  displaced  back- 
ward and  upward,  but  this  displacement  is  probably  due  to  the  force  of  the  blow  driving  the 
portion  of  the  bone  into  this  position  and  not  to  any  muscular  influence.    The  upper  fragment 
projects  forward,  often  lacerating  the  substance  of  the  Pronator  quadratus,  ana  is  drawn  by 
this  muscle  into  close  contact  with  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  causing^a  projection  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  forearm,  immediately  above  the  carpus,  from  the  Flexor  tendons  being  thrust 
forward.    This  fracture  may  be  distinguished  from  dislocation  by  the  deformity  being  removed 
on  making  sufficient  extension,  when  crepitus  may  be  occasionally  detected;  at  the  same  time, 
on  extension  bein^  discontinued,  the  parts  immediately  resume  their  deformed  appearance. 
The  age  of  the  patient  will  also  assist  in  determining  w^hether  the  injury  is  fracture  or  separation 
of  the  epiphysis.     Reduction  is  effected  by  hyperextension,  longitudinal  traction,  ana  forced 
flexion.^    The  posterior  straight  splint  with  suitable  pads  is  the  best  dressing. 


MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTBEMITT. 

The  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  are  subdivided  into  groups  corresponding 
with  the  difTerent  regions  of  the  limb. 


I.  Iliac  Region. 

Psoas  magnus. 
Psoas  parvus. 
Iliacus. 


2.  Internal  Femoral  Region. 

Gracilis. 
Pectineus. 
Adductor  longus. 
Adductor  brevis. 
Adductor  magnus. 


Quadriceps 
extensor. 


II.  Thigh. 


1.  Anterior  Femoral  Region, 


Tensor  fasciae  femoris. 

Sartorius. 
r  Rectus  femoris. 

Vastus  externus. 

Vastus  internus. 
.  Crureus. 

Subcrureus. 


III.  Hip. 

3.  Gluteal  Region. 

Gluteus  maximus. 
Gluteus  medius. 
Gluteus  minimus. 
Pyriformis. 
Obturator  intemus. 
Gemellus  superior. 
Gemellus  inferior. 
Quadratus  femoris. 
Obturator  extemus. 


*  R.  J.  Levis. 
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4.  Posterior  Femoral  Region, 


€€ 


Hamstring'* 
muscles. 


Biceps  femoris. 
Semitendinosus. 
( Semimembranosus. 

IV.  Leg. 


5.  Anterior  Tibiofihular  Region, 

Tibialis  anticus. 
Extensor  proprius  hallucis. 
Extensor  longus  digitorum. 
Peroneus  tertius, 

6.  Posterior  Tibiofibular  Region, 
Superficial  Layer. 

Grastrocnemius. 

Soleus. 

Plantaris. 

Deep  Layer. 

Popliteus. 

Flexor  longus  hallucis. 
Flexor  longus  digitorum. 
Tibialis  posticus. 

7.  Fibular  Region. 

Peroneus  longus. 
Peroneus  brevis. 


V.  Foot. 


8.  Dorsal  Region. 
Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 


9.  Plantar  Region. 
First  Layer. 

Abductor  hallucis. 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

Second  Layer. 

Flexor  accessorius. 
Lumbricales. 

Third  Layer. 

Flexor  brevis  hallucis. 
Adductor  obliquus  hallucis. 
Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 
Adductor  transversus  hallucis. 

Fourth  Layer. 
Interossei. 


I.  MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  ILIAC  REGION. 


Psoas  magnus. 


Psoas  parvus. 


Iliacus. 


Dissectioil. — No  detailed  description  is  required  for  the  dissection  of  these  muscles.  On 
the  removal  of  the  viscera  from  the  ahdomen  they  are  exposed,  covered  by  the  peritoneum  and 
a  thin  layer  of  fascia,  the  iliac  fascia. 

The  iliac  fascia  (fascia  Uiaca)  is  the  aponeurotic  layer  which  lines  the  back 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  covers  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles  throughout 
their  whole  extent.  It  is  thin  above,  and  becomes  gradually  thicker  below  as  it 
approaches  the  femoral  arch. 

The  portion  coyering  the  Psoas  is  thickened,  above,  to  form  the  ligamentum 
arcualum  internum;  internally  it  is  attached,  by  a  series  of  arched  processes,  to  the 
intervertebral  substances,  to  the  prominent  margins  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  the  intervals  so  left,  opposite  the  constricted 
portions  of  the  bodies,  transmitting  the  lumbar  arteries  and  veins  and  the  fila- 
ments of  the  sympathetic  cord.  Externally,  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  this 
portion  of  the  iliac  fascia  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  lumbar 
fascia  covering  the  front  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  but  below  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  covering  the  Iliacus. 
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The  portion  isveBting  th«  Iliacns  is  connected  externally  to  the  whole  length 
of  the  inner  border  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  internally  to  the  brim  of  the 
true  pelvis,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  periosteum;  at  the  iliopectineal  emi- 
nence it  receives  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Psoas  parvus,  when  that  muscle 
exists.  External  to  the  external  iliac  vessels,  this  fascia  is  intimately  connected 
to  the  posterior  margin  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  continuous  with  the  fascia 
transversalis.  Immediately  to  the  outer  side  of  the  external  iliac  vessels,  as  they 
pass  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  the  fascia  iliaca  is  prolonged  backward  and 
inward  from  Poupart's  ligament  as  a  band,  the  Uiopactineal  ligament,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  iliopectineal  eminence.     The  ligament  divides  the  space  between 

Poupart's  ligament  and  the 
horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubis 
into  two  parts,  the  inner  of 
which  (lacuna  vasorum)  trans- 
mits the  femoral  vessels,  is 
bounded  internally  by  the 
base  ofGimbernat's  ligament 
and  contains  the  femoral  ring. 
The  outer  part  (lacuna  mvs- 
culorum)  transmits  the  Ilio- 
psoas and  the  femoral  nen'e 
(Fig.  378).  Internal  to  the 
vessels  the  iliac  fascia  is  at- 
tached to  the  iliopectineal  line 
behind  the  conjoined  tendon, 
where  it  is  again  continuous 
with  the  transversalis  fascia; 
and,  corresponding  to  the  point 
where  the  femoral  vessels  pass 
"*"*  into  the  thigh,  this  fascia  de- 
scends l>ehind  them,  forming 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  fem- 
oral sheath.  This  portion  of 
the  iliac  fascia  which  passes 
behind  the  femoral  vessels  is 
also  attached  to  the  iliopec- 
tineal line  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  attachment  of  the  con- 
joined tendon;  at  this  part  it 

Fio.  378.— Poupart's  liewnenl  and  the  relation  of  the  parta  '^    COUlinUOUS   With  the   pubic 

pa»inc  beneaOi  il.     (Poirier  and  Charpy)  portion  of  the  faSCia  lata  of  the 

thigh.  The  external  iliac  ves- 
sels lie  in  front  of  the  iliac  fascia,  but  all  the  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus  lie 
behind  it;  it  is  separated  from  the  peritoneum  by  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar 
tissue.  The  femoral  sheath  (fascia  cruris)  is  formed  by  the  transversalis  fascia 
in  front  of  the  vessels  and  the  iliac  fascia  behind  them.  The  fascia  join  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein,  a  space,  the  fsmoral  canal,  intervening  between 
the  vein  and  their  junction. 

Between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament  is  the  femoral  or 
craral  ring  {annvlua  femoralis)  (Fig.  380).  The  femoral  canal  (canalia  femoralis) 
is  the  interval  between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  femoral  sheath. 
This  canal  extends  from  the  femoral  ring  to  the  saphenous  opening.  The  femoral 
ring  is  closed  by  the  septum  crnrala  of  Cloqnet  (seplum  femorale  [Cloqucti]),  which 
is  a  process  of  transversalis  fascia. 
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The  Psoas  magnus  (m.  fsom  major)  (Fig.  381)  is  a  long  fusiform  muscle  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  lumbar  region  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  margin  of  the  pelvis. 
It  arises  from  the  front  of  the  bases  and  lower  borders  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  by  five  fleshy  slips;  also  from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  and 
the  corresponding  intervertebral  substances  of  the  last  thoracic  and  all  the  lumbar 
vertebrse.  The  muscle  is  connected  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  by  five  slips; 
each  slip  is  attached  to  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  two  vertebrae,  and  to  the 
intervertebral  substance  between  them,  the  slips  themselves  being  connected  by 
the  tendinous  arches  which  extend  across  the  constricted  part  of  the  bodies,  and 
beneath  which  pass  the  lumbar  arteries  and  veins  and  filaments  of  the  sympathetic 
cord.  These  tendinous  arches  also  give  origin  to  muscle  fibres,  and  protect 
the  bloodvessels  and  nerves  from  pressure  during  the  action  of  the  muscle.  The 
first  slip  is  attached  to  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  last  thoracic  and  first  lumbar 
vertebrae;  the  last  to  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae, and  to  the  intervertebral  substance.  From  these  points  the  muscle  descends 
across  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and,  diminishing  gradually  in  size,  passes  beneath 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  terminates  in  a  tendon  which,  after  receiving  nearly^the 
whole  of  the  fibres  of  the  Iliacus,  is  inserted  into  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur. 

Belatioil8. — In  the  lumbar  region,  by  its  anterior  surface,  which  is  placed  behind  the  peri- 
toneum, the  Psoas  magnus  is  in  relation  with  the  fascia  which  covers  it,  with  the  ligamentum 
arcuatum  internum,  the  kidney,  Psoas  parvus,  renal  vessels,  ureter,  spermatic  vessels,  genito- 
femoral nerve,  and  the  colon.  In  many  cases  the  vermiform  appendix  rests  upon  the  right  Psoas 
muscle  (page  506).  By  its  posterior  surfacey  with  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrse  and  the  Quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  anterior  laniella 
of  the  lumbar  fascia.  The  lumbar  plexus  is  situated  in  the  ix>sterior  part  of  the  substance  of 
the  muscle.  By  its  inner  side  the  muscle  is  in  relation  with  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae, 
the  lumbar  arteries,  the  ganglia  of  the  svmpathetic  cord,  and  their  branches  of  communication 
with  the  spinal  nerves;  the  lumbar  nodes;  the  inferior  vena  cava  on  the  right  and  the  aorta 
on  the  left  side,  and  along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  with  the  external  iliac  artery.  In  the  thigh 
it  is  in  relation,  superficially,  with  the  fascia  lata;  deeply,  with  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  synovial  bursa  {bursa  iliopectinea),  which  frequently  communi- 
cates with  the  cavity  of  the  joint  through  an  opening  of  variable  size;  between  the  tendon  and 
part  of  the  lesser  trochanter  is  the  bursa  iliaca  subtendinea;  by  its  inner  bordfr,  with  the  Pectineus 
and  internal  circumflex  artery,  and  also  with  the  femoral  artery,  which  slightly  overlaps  it;  by 
its  out^r  border,  w^ith  the  femoral  nerve  and  Iliacus  muscle. 

The  Psoas  parvus  (m.  psoas  minor)  (Fig.  381)  is  a  long,  slender  muscle  placed 
in  front  of  the  Psoas  magnus.  It  arises  from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  last 
thoracic  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae  and  from  the  intervertebral  substance  between 
them.  It  forms  a  small,  flat,  fleshy  bundle,  which  terminates  in  a  long  flat  tendon 
inserted  into  the  iliopectineal  eminence,  and,  by  its  outer  border,  into  the  iliac 
fascia.    This  muscle  is  often  absent,  and  is  sometimes  double. 

The  Oiacus  (m.  iliacus)  (Fig.  381)  is  a  flat,  triangular  muscle  which  fills  up 
the  whole  of  the  iliac  fossa.  It  arises  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  this  fossa  and 
from  the  inner  margin  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  behind,  from  the  iliolumbar  liga- 
ment and  base  of  the  sacrum;  in  front,  from  the  anterior  superior  and  anterior 
inferior  spinous  processes  of  the  ilium,  from  the  notch  between  them.  The 
fibres  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Psoas,  some 
of  them  being  prolonged  and  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  femur  for  about  an  inch 
below  and  in  front  of  the  lesser  trochanter.^  The  most  external  fibres  are  inserted 
into  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint. 

Relations. — Within  the  abdomen,  by  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  iliac  fossa,  which  separates 
the  muscle  from  the  peritoneum,  and  with  the  external  cutaneous  nerve;  on  the  right  side, 
with  the  cecum;  on  the  left  side,  with  the  pelvic  colon;  by  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  iliac 
fossa;  by  its  inner  border,  with  the  Psoas  magnus  and  femoral  nerve.    In  the  thigh,  it  is  in 

I  The  Pfioafl  aod  Iliacus  are  often  regarded  aa  a  single  muscle — the  Iliopsoas — having  two  heads  of  origin  and 
a  single  insertion. 
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relation,  by  its  superficud  surface,  with  the  fascia  lata,  the  Rectus  and  Sartorius  muscles,  and 
the  profunda  femoris  artery;  by  its  deep  surface ,  with  the  capsule  of  the  hip- joint,  a  synovial 
bursa  common  to  it  and  the  Psoas  magnus  being  interposed. 

Nerves. — The  Psoas  magnus  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  branches  of  the  second  and  third 
lumbar  nerves;  the  Psoas  parvus,  when  it  exists,  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  branch  of  the  first 
lumbar  nerve;  and  the  Ihacus,  by  the  anterior  branches  of  the  second  and  third  lumbar  nerves 
through  the  femoral. 

Acuons. — ^The  Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles,  acting  from  above,  flex  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis. 
Acting  from  below,  the  femur  being  fixed,  the  muscles  of  both  sides  bend  the  lumbar  portion  of 
the  vertebral  column  and  pelvis  forward.  They  also  serve  to  maintain  the  erect  position,  by 
supporting  the  vertebral  column  and  pelvis  upon  the  femur,  and  assist  in  raising  the  trunk 
when  the  body  is  in  the  recumbent  posture. 

The  Psoas  parvus  b  a  tensor  of  the  iliac  fascia.  It  assists  in  flexing  the  lumbar  portion  of 
the  vertebral  column  laterally,  the  pelvis  being  its  fixed  point. 

Applied  Anatomy. — There  is  no  definite  septum  between  the  portions  of  the  iliac  fascia 
covering  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus,  respectively,  and  the  fascia  is  only  connected  to  the  subjacent 
muscles  by  a  quantity  of  loose  connective  tissue.  When  an  abscess  forms  beneath  this  fascia, 
as  it  is  very  liable  to  do,  the  pus  is  contained  in  an  osseofibrous  cavity,  which  is  closed  on  all 
sides  within  the  abdomen,  and  is  open  only  at  its  lower  part,  where  the  fascia  is  prolonged  over 
the  muscle  into  the  thi^h. 

Abscess  within  the  sneath  of  the  Psoas  muscle  (Psoas  abscess)  is  generally  due  to  tuberculous 
caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  lower  thoracic  or  of  the  lumbar  vertebrie.  When  the  disease  is  in  the 
thoracic  region,  the  pus  courses  down  the  posterior  mediastinum,  in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  and,  passing  beneath  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum,  enters  the  sheath  of  the 
Psoas  muscle,  aown  which  it  passes  as  far  as  the  pelvic  brim;  it  then  gets  beneath  the  iliac 
portion  of  the  fascia  and  fills  up  the  iliac  fossa.  In  consequence  of  the  attachment  of  the  fascia 
to  the  pelvic  brim,  it  rarely  finds  its  way  into  the  pelvis,  but  passes  by  a  narrow  opening  under 
Poupart*s  ligament  into  the  thigh,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  vessels.  It  thus  follows  that 
a  Psoas  abscess  may  be  described  as  consbting  of  four  parts:  (I)  A  somewhat  narrow  channel 
at  its  upper  part,  in  the  Psoas  sheath;  (2)  a  dilated  sac  in  the  iliac  fossa;  (3)  a  constricted  neck 
under  Poupart's  ligament;  and  (4)  a  dilated  sac  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  When  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  are  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  pus  finds  its  way  directly  into  the  substance 
of  the  muscle.  If  a  Psoas  abscess  forms,  the  muscle  fibres  are  destroyed,  and  the  nerve  cords 
contained  in  the  abscess  are  isolated  and  exposed  in  its  interior;  the  femoral  vessels  which  lie  in 
front  of  the  fascia  remain  intact,  and  the  peritoneum  seldom  becomes  implicated.  All  Psoas 
abscesses  do  not,  however,  pursue  this  course;  the  pus  may  leave  the  muscle  above  the  crest 
of  the  ilium,  and,  tracking  backward,  may  point  in  the  loin  (lumbar  abscess);  or  it  may  point 
above  Poupart's  ligament  m  the  inguinal  region;  or  it  mav  follow  the  course  of  the  iliac  vessels 
into  the  pelvis,  and,  passing  through  the  great  sacrosciatic  notch,  discharge  itself  on  the  back 
of  the  thigh;  it  may  open  into  the  bladder  or  find  its  way  into  the  perineum,  or  it  may  pass 
down  the  thigh  to  tne  popliteal  space  or  even  lower.  Strain  of  the  Psoas  muscle  is  not  unusual, 
and  induces  pain  which  may  be  mistaken  for  appendicitis.  The  bursa  beneath  the  tendon  of 
the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  and  the  hip-joint  or  that  between  the  tendon  and  the  lesser  trochanter  may 
greatly  enlarge  and  produce  pain  and  disablement.  Byron  Robinson^  pointed  out  that  trauma 
of  the  Psoas  muscle  may  be  an  important  factor  in  the  etiology  of  appendicitis,  as  it  may  induce 
periappendicular  adhesions  which  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  blood  and  feces.  Robinson 
says,  in  the  previously  quoted  article,  that  in  46  per  cent,  of  men  and  in  20  per  cent,  of  women 
the  appendix  rests  on  the  Psoas  muscle. 

II.  MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  THIGH. 

1.  The  Anterior  Femoral  Region. 


Tensor  fasciae  femoris.  Quadriceps 

Sartorius.  extensor. 

Subcrureus. 


f  Rectus  femoris. 

Vastus  externus. 

Vastus  internus. 
.  Crureus. 


Dissection. — To  expose  the  muscles  and  fasciae  in  this  region,  make  an  incision  along 
Poupart's  ligament,  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis; 
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i.  Dissection  of 
femoral  hemiaf 
and  Scarpa^s 
triangle. 


2.  Front  of  thigh. 


a  vertical  incision  from  the  centre  of  this,  along  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to  below  the  knee-joint; 
and  a  transverse  incision  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ver- 
tical incision.  The  flaps  of  integmnent  having  been  removed,  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae 
should  be  examined.  The  more  advanced  student  should  commence  the  study  of  this  region  by 
an  examination  of  the  anatomy  of  femoral  hernia  and  Scarpa's  triangle,  the  incisions  for  the 
dissection  of  which  are  marked  out  in  Fig.  379. 

Superficial  Fasda. — ^The  superficial  fascia  forms  a  continuous  layer  over  the 
whole  of  the  thigh.  It  consists  of  areolar  tissue,  containing  in  its  meshes  much 
fat,  and  is  capable  of  being  separated  into  two  or  more  layers,  between  which  are 
found  the  superficial  vessels  and  nerves.  It 
varies  in  thickness  in  different  parts  of  the 
limb;  in  the  groin  it  is  thick,  and  the  two 
layers  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the 
superficial  inguinal  lymph  nodes,  the  internal 
saphenous  vein,  and  several  smaller  vessels. 
One  of  these  two  layers,  the  superficial,  is 
continuous  above  with  the  superficial  fascia  of 
the  abdomen.  Internally  it  is  continuous  with 
the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum.  The 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  is  a  very  thin 
fibrous  layer,  best  marked  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  long  saphenous  vein  and  below  Poupart's 
ligament.  It  is  placed  beneath  the  subcuta- 
neous vessels  and  nerves  and  upon  the  surface 
of  the  fascia  lata.  It  is  intimately  adherent  to 
the  fascia  lata  a  little  below  Poupart's  ligament. 
It  covers  the  saphenous  opening  (Fig.  380) 
in  the  fascia  lata,  being  closely  united  to  the 
maigins  of  the  opening,  and  is  connected  to 
the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels.  The  portion 
of  the  fascia  covering  this  aperture  is  perfo- 
rated by  the  internal  saphenous  vein  and  by 
numerous  bloodvessels  and  lymphatic  vessels; 
hence,  it  has  been  termed  the  cribriform  fascia 
(fascia  cribrosa).  The  cribriform  fascia  adheres 
closely  both  to  the  superficial  fascia  and  to  the 
fascia  lata,  so  that  it  is  described  by  some  anato- 
mists as  part  of  the  fascia  lata,  but  is  usually 
considered  (as  in  this  work)  as  belonging  to  the 
su]>erficial  fascia.  It  is  not  until  the  cribriform 
fascia  has  been  cleared  away  that  the  saphenous 
opening  is  seen,  so  that  this  opening  does  not 
in  ordinary  cases  exist  naturally,  but  is  the 
result  of  dissection.  A  large  subcutaneous  bursa  (bursa  praepateUaris  svbciUanea) 
is  found  in  the  superficial  fascia  over  the  patella,  and  another  (bursa  trochanterica 
subctUanea)  in  the  superficial  fascia  over  the  great  trochanter. 

The  Deep  Fascia,  or  Fasda  Lata  (Fig.  380). — ^The  deep  fascia  of  the  thigh  is 
exposed  on  the  removal  of  the  superficial  fascia,  and  is  named,  from  its  great 
extent,  the  fascia  lata;  it  forms  a  uniform  investment  for  the  whole  of  this  region 
of  the  limb,  but  varies  in  thickness  in  different  parts;  thus,  it  is  thicker  in  the  upper 
and  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  where  it  receives  a  fibrous  expansion  from  the  Gluteus 
maximus  muscle,  and  where  the  Tensor  fasciae  femoris  is  inserted  between  its 
layers;  it  is  very  thin  behind,  and  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  where  it  covers 
the  Adductor  muscles,  and  again  becomes  stronger  around  the  knee,  receiving 


/ 
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4\A  \i'  Dorsum  of  fooL 


Fxo.  879. — ^Disaection  of  lower  extremity. 
Front  view. 
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fibrous  expansions  from  the  tendons  of  the  Biceps  femoris  externally,  from  the 
Sartorius  internally,  and  from  the  Quadriceps  extensor  in  front.  The  fascia  lata, 
is  attached  above,  and  behind,  to  the  back  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx;  externally, 
to  the  crest  of  the  iHum;  \n  front,  to  Poupart's  ligament  and  to  the  body  of  the  os 
pubis;  and  internaUy,  tothe  descending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  to  the  ramus  and 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  to  the  lower  border  of  the  great  sacrosciatic  ligament. 
From  its  atlachment  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  it  passes  down  over  the  Gluteus 
medius  muscle  to  the  upper  border  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  where  it  splits  into 
two  layers,  one  passing  superficial  to  and  the  other  beneath  this  muscle.  At  the 
lower  border  of  the  muscle  the  two  layers  reunite.  Externally  the  fascia  lata 
receives  the  greater  part  of  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  and 
becomes  profiortionately  thickened.  The  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  arising  from 
the  front  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  corresponding  to  the  origin  of  the  Tensor 


Fia.  3S0.— Right  external  abdominsl  ring  and  snphenoiu  opening  in  Che  male.     (Spoltcholi.) 

fasciae  femoris,  passes  down  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  as  two  layers,  one  super- 
ficial to  and  the  other  beneath  this  muscle.  These  layers  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
muscle  become  blended  into  a  thick  and  strong  band,  having  first  received  the 
insertion  of  the  muscle.  This  hand  is  continued  downward,  under  the  name  of 
the  Uiotibi&I  band  (tractiis  iliotibialis  [Maltsiali]),  to  be  inserted  into  the  external 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  Below,  the  fascia  lata  is  attached  to  all  the  prominent 
points  around  the  knee-joint— viz.,  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  tuberosities  of 
the  tibia,  and  head  of  the  fibula.  On  each  side  of  the  patella  it  is  strengthened 
by  transverse  fibres  given  off  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Vasti  muscles,  which  are 
attached  to  and  support  this  bone.  Of  these,  the  outer  fibres  are  the  stronger, 
and  are  continuous  with  the  iliotibial  band.  From  the  deep  surface  of  the  fascia 
lata  are  given  off  two  strong  intermuBcnlar  septa,  which  are  attached  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  Unea  aspem  and  its  prolongations  above  and  below;  the  0xt«nuil 
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intermiuiealar  septnm  (septum  irUermiisculare  laterale)  is  the  stronger.  It  extends 
from  the  insertion  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  to  the  outer  condyle,  separates  the 
Vastus  externus  in  front  from  the  short  head  of  the  Biceps  femoris  behind,  and 
gives  partial  origin  to  these  muscles;  the  internal  intermuscular  septum  {septum 
iniermusculare  inediale),  the  thinner  of  the  two,  separates  the  Vastus  internus 
from  the  Adductor  and  Pectineus  muscles.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
smaller  septa,  separating  the  individual  muscles  and  enclosing  each  in  a  distinct 
sheath.  At  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  a  little  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
a  large,  oval-shaped  aperture  is  observed;  it  transmits  the  internal  saphenous  vein 
and  other  smaller  vessels,  and  is  termed  the  saphenous  opening  (fossa  ovalis) 
(Fig.  380).  This  opening  is  covered  by  a  portion  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  the  cribriform  fascia.  In  order  more  correctly  to  consider  the  mode 
of  formation  of  this  aperture,  the  fascia  lata  in  this  part  of  the  thigh  is  described 
as  consisting  of  two  portions — ^an  iliac  portion  and  a  pubic  portion. 

The  iliac  portion  is  all  that  part  of  the  fascia  lata  on  the  outer  side  of  the  saphe- 
nous opening.  It  is  attached,  externally,  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  its  anterior 
superior  spine,  to  the  whole  length  of  Poupart's  ligament  as  far  internally  as  the 
spine  of  the  os  pubis,  and  to  the  iliopectineal  line  in  conjunction  with  Gimbernat's 
ligament.  From  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis  it  is  reflected  downward  and  outward, 
forming  an  arched  margin,  the  falciform  process  or  the  falciform  margin  of  Bums 
{margo  falciformis).  This  margin  overlies  and  is  adherent  to  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels;  to  its  edge  is  attached  the  cribriform 
fascia;  and,  below,  it  is  continuous  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata.  The 
femoral  ligament,  or  the  ligament  of  Hey,  is  the  point  at  which  the  falciform  process 
joins  the  base  of  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

The  pubic  portion  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  saphenous  opening;  at  the 
lower  margin  of  this  aperture  it  is  continuous  with  the  iliac  portion.  Traced 
upward,  the  pubic  portion  covers  the  surface  of  the  Pectineus,  Adductor  longus, 
and  Gracilis  muscles,  and,  passing  behind  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  to 
which  it  is  closely  united,  is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus 
muscles,  and  is  attached  above  to  the  iliopectineal  line,  where  it  becomes  continu- 
ous with  the  iliac  fascia.  From  this  description  it  may  be  observed  that  the  iliac 
portion  of  the  fascia  lata  passes  superficial  to  the  femoral  vessels,  and  the  pubic 
portion  behind  them,  so  that  an  apparent  aperture  exists  between  the  two,  through 
which  the  internal  saphenous  joins  the  femoral  vein. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  Uiotibial  band  at  a  point  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the 
great  trochanter  is  so  tense  that  it  is  impossible  to  sink  the  fingers  deeply  in  this  region.  Dr. 
AUis  points  out  that  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  the  great  trochanter  mounts  toward 
the  iliac  crest,  the  iliotibial  band  relaxes,  and  the  fingers  can  be  sunk  deeply  into  the  space 
between  the  great  trochanter  and  the  iliac  crest.  Shortening  is  thus  indicated.  This  is  known 
as  AUis^  sign.  A  Psoas  abscess  usually  points  at  the  termination  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  but  the 
tuberculous  pus  may  be  directed  down  the  thigh  beneath  the  fascia  lata,  and  it  may  reach  the 
popliteal  space  or  may  go  even  lower. 

The  Tensor  fasciae  femoris  (m.  tensor  fasciae  latae)  (Fig.  381)  arises  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  from  the  outer  surface  of 
the  anterior  superior  spine,  and  part  of  the  outer  border  of  the  notch  below  it, 
between  the  Gluteus  medius  and  Sartorius,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  fascia 
covering  the  Gluteus  medius.  It  is  inserted  between  two  layers  of  the  fascia  lata, 
about  one-fourth  down  the  outer,  side  of  the  thigh.  From  the  point  of  insertion 
the  fascia  is  continued  downward  to  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  as  a  thick- 
ened band,  the  iliotibial  band. 

The  Sartorius  (m.  sartorius)  (Fig.  381),  the  longest  muscle  in  the  body,  is  flat, 
narrow,  and  ribbon-like;  it  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  anterior  superior 
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spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
notch  below  it,  passes  obliquely  across  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  from 
the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  then 
descends  vertically,  as  far  as  the  inner  side  of 
the  knee,  passing  behind  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  femur,  and  terminates  in  a  tendon  which, 
curving  obliquely  forward,  expands  into  a 
broad  aponeurosis,  to  be  inserted  in  front  of 
the  Gracilis  and  Semitendinosus,  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft 
of  the  tibia,  nearly  as  far  forward  as  the  crest. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tendon  is  curved  back- 
ward over  the  upper  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Gracilis  in  order  to  be  inserted  behind  it.  An 
offset  is  derived  from  the  upper  margin  of  this 
aponeurosis,  which  blends  with  the  fibrous 
capsule  of  the  knee-joint,  and  another,  pven 
off  from  its  lower  border,  blends  with  the 
fascia  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg. 

BsUtlona.— Bj'  its  tuperfciai  mrface,  witti  the 
fascia  lata;  by  lis  deep  furface,  wiih  ihe  Rectus 
femoris,  lliacus,  Vastus  internua,  femoral  nerve,  shealh 
of  the  femoral   vessels,  Adductor  longus.    Gracilb, 


Seinilendinosus,  long  saphenous  nen'e,  and  inlemsl 
eral  ligament  of  ihe  knee-joinl.  Frequently  there 
\  buisa  (bursa   m.   sartorii    propria)   l>elwe( 
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tendon  of  the  Sartorius  and  the  tendons  of  the  Gra- 
cilis and  Semimembninosus. 

The  relations  of  this  muscle  lo  ihe  femoral  artery 
should  Ik  carefully  examined,  as  it  consiitulcs  ihe 
chief  Kuide  in  tying  the  vessel.  In  the  upper  third  of 
the  thigh  it  forma  the  outer  side  of  a  triangular  space, 
Scaipa'B  triasgle  (trigonum  frmuralc),  (he  inner  side 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  inner  border  of  the  Adductor 
longus,  and  the  base,  which  is  turned  upward,  by 
Poupart's  ligament;  the  femoral  arterv  passes  per- 
penaicutarly  through  the  middle  of  this  space  from 
Its  base  to  its  apex.  In  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh 
the  femoral  artery  lies  first  along  the  inner  border, 
and  then  behind  ilie  Sartorius. 

The  Quadricepa  extensor  (m.  quadriceps 
femoris)  (Fig.  381)  includes  the  four  remaining 
muscles  on  the  front  of  the  thigh.  It  is  the 
great  Extensor  muscle  of  the  leg,  forming  a 
large  fleshy  mass  which  covers  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  femur,  being  united  below  into 
a  single  tendon,  attached  to  Ihe  patella,  and 
above  subdivided  into  separate  portions, 
which  have  received  distinct  names.  Of 
these,  one  occupying  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
connected  above  with  the  ilium,  is  called  the 
Rectus  femoris,  from  its  straight  course.  The 
other  divisions  lie  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  which  they  cover 
from  the  trochanters  to  the  condyles     The 
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portion  on  the  outer  side  of  the  femur  is  termed  the  Vastus  eztemns;  that  covering 
the  inner  side,  the  Vastus  intemus;  and  that  covering  the  front  of  the  femur,  the 
CnuBos. 

The  Bectos  femoris  (m.  rectus  femoris)  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
region  of  the  thigh;  it  is  fusiform  in  shape,  and  its  superficial  fibres  are  arranged 
in  a  bipenniform  manner,  the  deep  fibres  running  straight  down  to  the  deep  apon- 
eurosis. It  arises  by  two  tendons — one,  the  anterior  or  straight,  from  the  anterior 
inferior  spine  of  the  ilium ;  the  other,  the  posterior  or  reflected  tendon,  from  a  groove 
above  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum;  the  two  unite  at  an  acute  angle  and  spread 
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FiQ.  3S2. — Diagram  showing  the  attachments  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh. 

Origins,  red;  insertions,  blue. 


Anterior  aspect. 


into  an  aponeurosis,  which  is  prolonged  downward  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
muscle  and  from  which  the  muscle  fibres  arise.*  The  muscle  terminates  in  a 
broad  and  thick  aponeurosis,  which  occupies  the  lower  two-thirds  of  its  posterior 
surface,  and,  gradually  becoming  narrowed  into  a  flattened  tendon,  is  inserted 
into  the  patella  in  common  with  the  Vasti  and  Crureus.  Between  the  tendon  of 
origin  and  the  acetabulum  there  is  often  a  bursa  (bursa  m.  recti  femoris), 

» Mr.  W.  R.  Williams,  in  an  interesting^  paper  in  the  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  204,  points  out 
that  the  reflected  tendon  is  the  real  origin  of  the  muscle,  and  is  alone  present  in  early  fetal  life.  The  direct 
tendon  is  merely  an  accessory  band  of  condensed  fascia.  The  paper  will  well  repay  perusal,  though  in  some 
particulars  the  description  in  the  text  is  more  generally  accurate. 
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The  Vutns  extsniiis  (vi.  vastus  lateralis)  is  the  largest  division  of  the  Quadriceps 
extensor.  It  arises  by  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  half 
of  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line,  to  the  anterior  and  inferior  borders  of  the 
root  of  the  great  trochanter,  to  the  outer  lip  of  the  gluteal  ridge,  and  to  the  upper 
half  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  linea  asperu;  this  aponeurosis  covers  the  upper  three- 
fourths  of  the  muscle,  and  from  its  inner  surface  many  fibres  take  origin.  A  few 
additional  fibres  arise  from  the  tendon  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  and  from  the 
external  intermuscular  septum  between  the  Vastus  extemus  and  short  head  of  the 
Biceps.  The  fibres  form  a  large  fleshy  mass,  which  is  attached  to  a  strong  apon- 
eurosis, placed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  muscle  at  its  lower  part;  this  becomes 


narrowed  and  thickened  into  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer  border 
of  the  patella,  blending  with  the  Quadriceps  extensor  tendon,  and  giving  an 
expansion  to  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint.  Some  of  the  fibres  run  down  by  the 
side  of  the  patella  to  the  condyle  of  the  tibia,  and  are  called  the  retinMalnm  patellae 
laterals. 

The  Vastus  inteinos  and  Omreiis  appear  to  be  inseparably  united,  but  when 
the  Rectus  femoris  has  been  reflected,  a  narrow  interval  will  be  observed  extending 
upward  from  the  inner  border  of  the  patella  between  the  two  muscles.  Here  they 
can  be  separated,  and  the  separation  should  be  continued  upward  as  far  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line,  where,  however,  the  two  muscles 
are  frequently  continuous. 

The  Vastus  intenins  {m.  vastus  medialis)  arises  from  the  lower  half  of  the  anterior 
intertrochanteric  line,  the  spiral  line,  the  inner  lip  of  the  linea  aspera,  the  upper 
part  of  the  internal  supracondylar  line,  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus,  and 
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the  internal  intermuscular  septum.  Its  fibres  are  directed  downward  and  for- 
ward, and  are  chiefly  attached  to  an  aponeurosis  which  lies  on  the  deep  surface  of 
the  muscle  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  border  of  the  patella  and  the  Quadriceps 
extensor  tendon,  an  expansion  being  sent  to  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint.  Some 
of  the  fibres  run  down  by  the  side  of  the  patella  to  the  condyle  of  the  tibia  and 
are  called  the  Tetmacaliim  patellae  mediale. 

The  Onueiis  (m,  vastus  intermedius)  arises  from  the  front  and  outer  aspect  of 
the  shaft  of  the  femur  in  its  upper  two-thirds  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  external 
intermuscular  septum.  Its  fibres  end  in  a  superficial  aponeurosis,  which  forms 
the  deep  part  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor  tendon. 


Mrruiofi 

TIBUL 
ARTERY 


PiANTARtS 


PERONEAL 
ARTERY 


Fig.  3S4. — Transverse  section  at  the  middle  of  the  leg.  In  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane  are  the  ante- 
rior tibial  vessels  and  nerVe;  in  front  of  the  Soleus,  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve;  and  close. to  the 
fibula,  the  peroneal  vessels.     (After  Braune.) 

Relations. — The  inner  edge  of  the  Crureus  is  in  contact  with  the  anterior  edge  of  the  Vastus 
ioternus,  but  when  separated  from  each  other,  as  directed  above,  the  latter  muscle  is  seen  merely 
to  overlap  the  inner  aspect  of  the  femoral  shaft  without  taking  any  fibres  of  origin  from  it.  The 
Vastus  internus  is  partly  covered  by  the  Rectus  femoris  and  Sartorius,  but  where  these  separate  < 
near  the  knee  it  becomes  superficial,  and  produces  a  well-marked  prominence  above  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  knee.  In  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh  it  forms  the  outer  ivall  of  Hunter's  canal 
(ranalis  adductoriiLS  [Hunten])  (Fig.  383),  which  contains  the  femoral  vessels  and  the  long  saph- 
enous nerve;  the  roof  of  the  canal  is  formed  by  a  strong  fascia  which  extends  from  the  Vastus 
internus  to  the  Adductores  longus  and  magnus.  The  Crureus  is  almost  completely  hidden  by 
the  Rectus  femoris  and  Vastus  externus.  The  deep  surface  of  the  two  muscles  is  in  relation 
with  the  femur  and  Subcrureus  muscles.  A  synovial  bursa  {bursa  suprapateliaris)  is  situated 
between  the  femur  and  the  portion  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor  tendon  above  the  patella;  in 
the  adult  it  communicates  with  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  tendons  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor  unite  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh,  so  as  to  form  a  single  strong  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella; 
some  few  fibres  pass  over  it  to  blend  with  the  ligamentum  patellae.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
patella  may  be  regarded  as  a  sesamoid  bone,  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  Quadriceps;  and 

33 
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the  ligamentum  patellae,  which  is  continued  from  the  lower  part  of  the  patella  to  the  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia,  as  the  proper  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  muscle.  A  synovial  bursa,  the  deep  patelltT 
bursa  (bursa  infrapatellaris  profunda),  is  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia;  and  another,  the  prepatellar  bursa  (bursa  praepat^laris  sub- 
cutanea),  is  placed  over  the  patella  itself.  This  latter  bursa  often  becomes  enlarged,  constituting 
"housemaid's  knee." 

The  Subcniteus  (m,  articularis  genu)  is  a  small  muscle,  usually  distinct  from 
the  Crureus,  but  occasionally  blended  with  it,  which  arises  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  capsular  ligament,  which  projects  upward  beneath 
the  Quadriceps  for  a  variable  distance.  It  sometimes  consists  of  several  separate 
muscle  bundles. 

Nerves. — The  Tensor  fasciae  femoris  is  supplied  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first 
sacral  nerves  through  the  superior  gluteal  nerve;  the  other  muscles  of  this  region,  by  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  through  branches  of  the  femoral. 

Actions. — The  Tensor  fasciae  femoris  is  a  tensor  of  the  fascia  lata;  continuing  its  action,  the 
oblique  direction  of  its  fibres  enables  it  to  abduct  and  to  rotate  the  thigh  inward.  In  the  erect 
posture,  acting  from  below,  it  will  serve  to  steady  the  pelvis  upon  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  by 
means  of  the  iliotibial  band  it  steadies  the  condyles  of  the  femur  on  the  articular  surfaces  of  the 
tibia,  and  assists  the  Gluteus  maximus  in  supporting  the  knee  in  the  extended  position.  The  Sar- 
torius  flexes  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and,  continuing  to  act,  flexes  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis;  it  next 
rotates  the  thigh  outward.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  adduct  the  thign,  so  as  to  cross  one 
leg  over  the  other,  and  hence  received  its  name  of  Sartorius,  or  tailor's  muscle,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  assist  in  crossing  the  legs  in  the  squatting  position.  When  the  knee  is  bent  the 
Sartorius  assists  the  Semitendinosus,  Semimembranosus,  and  Popliteus  in  rotating  the  tibia 
inward.  Taking  its  fixed  point  from  the  leg,  it  flexes  the  pelvis  upon  the  thi^,  and,  if  one 
muscle  acts,  assists  in  rotating  the  pelvis.  The  Quadriceps  extensor  extends  the  leg  upon  the 
thigh.  The  Rectus  muscle  assists  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  in  supporting  the  pelvis  and  trunk 
upon  the  femur.  It  also  assists  in  flexing  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  or  if  the  thigh  ^  fixed  it  will 
flex  the  pelvis.    The  Vastus  internus  draws  the  patella  inward  as  well  as  upward. 

Applied  Anfttomy. — A  few  fibres  of  the  Rectus  femoris  muscle  are  liable  to  be  ruptured  from 
severe  strain.  This  accident  is  especially  liable  to  occur  during  the  games  of  football  and  base- 
ball. The  patient  experiences  a  sudden  pain  in  the  part,  as  if  he  had  been  struck,  and  the 
Rectus  mu.scle  stands  out  and  is  felt  to  be  tense  and  rigid.  The  accident  is  often  followed  by 
considerable  swelling  from  inflammatory  effusion.  Occasionally  the  Quadriceps  extensor  may 
be  torn  away  from  its  insertion  into  the  patella,  or  the  tendon  of  the  Quadriceps  may  be  rup- 
tured about  an  inch  above  the  bone.  This  accident  is  caused  in  the  same  manner  that  fracture 
of  the  patella  by  muscular  action  Ls  produced — viz.,  by  a  violent  muscular  effort  to  prevent 
falling  while  the  knee  is  in  a  position  of  semiflexion.  A  distinct  gap  can  be  felt  above  the 
patella,  and,  owing  to  the  retraction  of  the  muscle  fibres,  union  mav  fail  to  take  place.  Sudden 
and  powerful  contraction  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor  femoris  is  tne  usual  cause  of  transverse 
fracture  of  the  patella. 

2.  The  Internal  Femoral  Region. 

Gracilis.  Adductor  longus. 

Pectineus.  Adductor  brevis. 

Adductor  magnus. 

Dissection.  -These  muscles  are  at  once  exposed  by  removing  the  fascia  from  the  fore  part 
and  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  The  limb  should  l>e  abducted,  so  as  to  render  the  muscles  tense  and 
easier  of  dissection. 

The  Gracilis  {m.  gracilis)  (Figs.  381  and  387)  is  the  most  superficial  muscle 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  It  is  thin  and  flattened,  broad  above,  narrowing 
and  tapering  below.  It  arises  by  a  thin  aponeurosis  from  the  lower  half  of  the 
margin  of  the  symphysis  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  pubic  arch.  The  fibres  pass 
vertically  downward,  and  terminate  in  a  rounded  tendon  which  passes  behind  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  and,  curving  around  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 
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becomes  flattened,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  tfae  inner  surface  of  (he 

shaft  of  the  tibia,  below  the  tuberosity.     A  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  lower  part  of 

the  tendon  are   prolonged   into   the   deep 

fascia    of    the    leg.     The    tendon  of    this 

mu.scle  is  situated  immediately  above  that 

of  the  Semilendinosus,  and  it.s  upper  edge  is 

overlapped  by  the  tendon  of  the  Sartorius, 

with   which    it   is  in   part  blended.     As  it 

passes  across  the  internal  lateral  ligament 

of  the  knee-joint  it  is  separated  from  it  by 

a  aynoTial  bursa  {bursa  anseriiia)  common  to 

it  and  the  Semilendinosus  muscle. 

Relations.— By  its  superfnai  surface,  wilh  ibe 
fa-ocia  lata  and  the  Sartorius  below;  the  internal 
saphenous  vein  crosses  it  obiiquelv  near  its  lower 
part,  lying  superficial  to  the  fascia  lata:  the  internal 
saphenous  nerve  emergen  between  its  tendon  and 
that  of  the  Sartorius;  bv  its  deep  surface,  wilh  the 
Adductor  brevis  and  the  Adduelor  magnus  and 
the  internal  lateral  li^ment  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  Pectineas  (m.  ■pedineua)  (Fig.  381) 
is  a  flat,  quadrangular  muscle,  situated  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  and  inner 
aspect  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  from  the  ilio- 
pectineal  line,  and  to  a  slight  extent  from 
the  surface  of  the  bone  in  front  of  it  between 
(he  pectineal  eminence  and  spine  of  the  os 
pubis,  and  from  the  fascia  covering  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  muscle;  the  fibres 
pass  downward,  backward,  and  outward,  to 
he  inserted  into  a  rough  line  leading  from 
the  lesser  trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera. 

RsUtions.—By  its  xuperScial  tuTfare,  with  the 
pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  wta,  which  separates  it 
from  the  femoral  vessels  and  internal  saphenous 
vein;  bv  its  deep  lUTfaee,  with  the  capsular  liga- 
ment o\  the  hip-joint,  the  Adductor  bre\is  and 
Obturator  exicrnus  muscles,  the  obturator  vessels 
and  nerve  beinj;  interposed;  by  its  outer  border, 
wilh  the  Psoas,  a  cellular  interval  separating  them, 
through  which  pass  the  internal  circumflex  vessels; 
by  its  in7i«r  border,  with  the  margin  of  the  Ad<luctor 
loDj^ua.  There  is  usually  abona  (buma  m.  pectinri) 
between  the  Pectineus  and  the  tendon  of  the  Psoas 
and  iliacus. 

The  Addnctor  longtis  (m.  adductor  loiigtu) 
(Figs.  381  and  385),  the  most  superficial 
of  the  three  Adductors,  is  a  flat  triangular 
muscle  lying  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
Pectineus.  It  arises,  by  a  flat  narrow  ten- 
don, from  the  front  of  the  os  pubis,  at  the  ^'^  ^-  -^''  "'•^j^X,  '^'  '"""'"'  '""""^ 
angle  of  junction  of  the  crest  with  the  sym- 
physis; and  soon  expands  into  a  broad  fleshy  belly,  which,  pa.s.sing  downward, 
backward,  and  outward,  is  Inserted,  by  an   aponeurosis,  into  the   linea  aspera, 
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between  the  Vastus  internus  and  the  Adductor  magnus,  with  both  of  which  it  is 
usually  blended. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  fascia  lata,  the  Sartorius,  and,  near  its  inser- 
tion, with  the  femoral  artery  and  vein;  by  its  deep  sutfcuce,  with  the  Adductores  brevis  and 
magnus,  the  anterior  branches  of  the  obturator  nerve,  and  with  the  profunda  artery  and  vein 
near  its  insertion;  by  its  o\der  border,  with  the  Pectineus;  by  its  inner  border,  with  the  Gracilis. 

The  Pectineus  and  Adductor  longus  should  now  be  divided  near  their  origin,  and  turned 
downward,  when  the  Adductor  brevis  and  Obturator  externus  will  be  exposed. 

The  Adductor  brevis  (m.  adductor  brevis)  (Fig.  385)  is  situated  immediately 
behind  the  two  preceding  muscles.  It  is  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  and  arises 
by  a  narrow  origin  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  and  descending  ramus  of 
the  OS  pubis,  between  the  Gracilis  and  Obturator  externus.  Its  fibres  passing 
backward,  outward,  and  downward,  are  inserted,  by  an  aponeurosis,  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  line  leading  from  the  lesser  trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  same  line,  immediately  behind  the  Pectineus  and  upper 
part  of  the  Adductor  longus. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Pectineus,  Adductor  longus,  profunda  fem-* 
oris  artery,  and  anterior  branches  of  the  obturator  nerve;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Adductor 
magnus  and  posterior  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve;  by  its  outer  border,  with  the  internal  cir- 
cumflex artery,  the  Obturator  externus,  and  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus;  by  its 
inner  border,  with  the  Gracilis  and  Adductor  magnus.  This  muscle  is  pierced,  near  its  insertion, 
by  the  second  or  by  the  first  and  second  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda  femoris  arterj*. 

The  Adductor  brevis  should  now  be  cut  away  near  its  origin,  and  turned  outward,  when  the 
entire  extent  of  the  Adductor  magnus  will  be  exposed. 

The  Adductor  magnus  (m.  adductor  magnus)  (Fig.  385)  is  a  large,  triangular 
muscle  fbrming  a  septum  between  the  muscles  on  the  inner  and  those  on  the  back 
of  the  thigh.  It  arises  from  a  small  part  of  the  descending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis, 
from  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  from  the  outer  margin  of  the  inferior  part  of 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Those  fibres  which  arise  from  the  ramus  of  the 
OS  pubis  are  very  short,  horizontal  in  direction,  and  are  inserted  into  the  rough 
line  leading  from  the  great  trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera,  internal  to  the  Gluteus 
maximus.  They  are  considered  by  some  a  distinct  muscle  and  called  the  Adductor 
minimus.  The  fibres  taking  origin  from  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  are  directed 
downward  and  outward  with  different  degrees  of  obliquity,  to  be  inserted,  by  means 
of  a  broad  aponeurosis,  into  the  linea  aspera  and  the  upper  part  of  its  internal 
prolongation  below.  The  internal  portion  of  the  muscle,  consisting  principally 
of  those  fibres  which  arise  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  forms  a  thick 
fleshy  mass  consisting  of  coarse  bundles  which  descend  almost  vertically,  and 
terminate  about  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  in  a  rounded  tendon,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  Adductor  tubercle  on  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  is  connected 
by  a  fibrous  expansion  to  the  line  leading  upward  from  the  tubercle  to  the  linea 
aspera.  Between  the  two  portions  of  the  muscle  an  interval  is  left,  tendinous 
in  front  and  fleshy  behind,  for  the  passage  of  the  femoral  vessels  from  Hunter's 
canal  into  the  popliteal  space.  The  external  portion  of  the  muscle  at  its  attachment 
to  the  femur  presents  three  or  four  osseoaponeurotic  openings,  formed  by  tendi- 
nous arches  attached  to  the  bone,  from  which  muscle  fibres  arise.  The  three 
superior  of  these  apertures  are  for  the  three  perforating  arteries,  and  the  fourth, 
when  it  exists,  is  for  the  terminal  branch  of  the  profunda. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Pectineus,  Adductor  brevis,  Adductor  longus, 
and  the  femoral  and  profunda  vessels  and  obturator  nerve;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  great 
sciatic  nerve,  the  Gluteus  maximus,  Biceps  femoris,  Semitendinosus,  and  Semimembranosus. 
By  its  superior  or  shortest  border  it  lies  parallel  to  the  Quadratus  femoris,  the  internal  circumflex 
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artery  passing  between  them;  by  its  internal  or  longer  border ,  with  the  Gracilis,  Sartorius,  and 
fascia  lata;  by  its  external  or  aUached  border  it  is  inserted  into  the  femur  behind  the  Adductor 
brevis  and  Adductor  longus,  which  separate  it  from  the  Vastus  internus,  and  ip  front  of  the 
Gluteus  maximus  and  short  head  of  the  Biceps  f emoris,  which  separate  it  from  the  Vastus  extemus. 

Nerves. — ^The  three  Adductor  muscles  and  the  Gracilis  are  supplied  by  the  third  and  fourth 
lumbar  nerves  through  the  obturator  nerve;  the  Adductor  magnus  receiving  an  additional 
branch  from  the  sacral  plexus  through  the  great  sciatic.  The  Pectineus  is  supplied  by  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves  through  the  femoral,  and  by  the  accessory  obturator, 
from  the  third  lumbar,  when  it  exists.  Occasionally  it  receives  a  branch  from  the  obturator 
nerve.* 

Actions. — The  Pectineus  and  three  Adductors  adduct  the  thigh  powerfully;  they  are  espe- 
cially used  in  horseback  riding,  the  flanks  of  the  horse  being  grasped  between  the  knees  by  the 
actions  of  these  muscles.  In  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  their  insertion  into  the  linea  aspera 
thev  rotate  the  thigh  outward,  assisting  the  external  Rotators,  and  when  the  limb  has  been 
abducted  thev  draw  it  inward,  carrying  the  thigh  across  that  of  the  opposite  side.  The  Pec- 
tineus and  Adductor  brevis  and  longus  assist  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  in  flexing  the  thigh  upon  the 
pelvis.  In  progression,  also,  all  these  muscles  assist  in  drawing  forward  the  hinder  limb.  The 
Gracilis  assists  the  Sartorius  in  flexing  the  leg;  it  is  also  an  adductor  of  the  thigh.  If  the  lower 
extremities  are  fixed,  these  muscles  may  take  their  fixed  point  from  below  and  act  upon  the  pelvis, 
serving  to  maintain  the  body  in  an  erect  posture,  or,  if  their  action  is  continued,  to  flex  the  pelvis 
forward  upon  the  femur. 

Hmiter  8  Canal  (canalis  adductorius  [Hunteri])  extends  from  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  to 
the  opening  in  the  Adductor  magnus  muscle.  The  antero^ntemal  boundary  or  roof  of  Hunter's 
canal  is  the  Sartorius  and  the  aponeurotic  expansion  from  the  Adductors  to  the  Vastus  internus. 
It  is  bounded  externally  by  the  Vastus  internus.  The  Adductor  longus  and  magnus  constitute 
its  floor  or  the  postcro-tnternal  boundary.  The  canal  contains  the  femoral  artery,  femoral  vein, 
the  long  saphenous  nerve,  and  the  nerve  to  the  Vastus  internus. 

AppBed  Anatomy. — ^The  Adductor  longus  is  liable  to  be  severely  strained  in  those  who  ride 
much  on  horseback,  or  its  tendons  to  be  ruptured  by  suddenly  gripping  the  saddle.  Occasionally, 
especially  in  cowboys  and  cavalry  soldiers,  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Adductor  magnus 
may  become  ossified,  constituting  the  rider's  bone. 


ni.  MUSCLES  AND  FASCIiB  OF  THE  HIP. 

3.  The  Gluteal  Region  (Figs.  387,  388). 

Gluteus  maximus.  Obturator  internus. 

Gluteus  medius.  Gemellus  superior. 

Gluteus  minimus.  Gemellus  inferior. 

Pyriformis.  Quadratus  femoris. 

Obturator  externus. 

Dissectioil  (Fig.  386). — The  subject  should  be  turned  on  its  face,  a  block  placed  beneath 
the  pelvis  to  make  the  buttocks  tense,  and  the  limbs  allowed  to  hang  over  the  end  of  the  table, 
with  the  foot  inverted  and  the  thigh  abducted.  Make  an  incision  through  the  integument  along 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  the  middle  of  the  sacrum,  and  thence  downward  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx, 
and  carry  a  second  incision  from  that  point  obliquely  downward  and  outward  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  thigh,  four  inches  below  the  great  trochanter.  The  portion  of  integument  included  between 
these  incisions  is  to  be  removed  in  the  direction  showTi  in  the  figure. 

The  Gluteus  maximUB  (m.  glulaeus  maximiis)  (Fig.  387),  the  most  superficial 
muscle  in  the  gluteal  region,  is  a  very  broad  and  thick,  fleshy  mass  of  a  quadri- 
lateral shape,  which  forms  the  prominence  of  the  buttock.  Its  large  size  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  points  in  the  muscular  system  of  man,  connected  as  it 
is  with  the  power  he  has  of  maintaining  the  trunk  in  the  erect  posture.  In  structure 
the  muscle  is  remarkably  coarse,  being  made  up  of  muscle  fasciculi  lying  parallel 

^  Professor  Paterson  describes  the  Pectineiis  ns  consisting  of  two  incompletely  separated  strata,  of  which 
the  outer  or  dorsal  stratum,  which  Is  constant,  is  supplied  by  the  femoral  nerve,  or  in  its  absence  by  the  acces- 
sory obturator,  with  which  it  is  intimately  related;  while  the  inner  or  ventral  stratum,  when  present,  is  supplied 
by  the  obturator  ncrv9,— Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Pbys.,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  43. 
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^  M    Is,  Back  of  thigh. 


2.  Popliteal  space. 


to  one  another,  and  collected  into  large  bundles,  separated  by  deep  cellular 
intervals.  It  arises  from  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  ilium,  and  the  portion 
of  bone,  induding  the  crest,  immediately  above  and  behind  it;  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  the  side  of  the  coccyx,  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  Erector  spinae  muscle,  the  great  sacrosciatic  ligament,  and  the  fascia  cover- 
ing the  Gluteus  medius.  The  fibres  are  directed  obliquely  downward  and  outward ; 
those  forming  the  upper  and  large  portion  of  the  muscle,  together  with  the  super- 
ficial fibres  of  the  lower  portion,  terminate  in  a  thick  tendinous  lamina,  which 
passes  across  the  great  trochanter  and  is  inserted  into  the  fascia  lata  covering  the 

outer  side  of  the  thigh;  the  deeper  fibres  of 
•  the  lower  portion  of  the  muscles  are  inserted 
into  the  rough  line  leading  from  the  great 
trochanter    to  the   linea  aspera  between  the 

Vastus  externus  and  Adductor  magnus. 
i.  Dissection  of 

gluteal  region.  Relations.— By  its  superficial  surface,  with  a  thin 

fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  subcutaneoas 
tissue;  by  its  deep  surface,  from  above  downward, 
with  the  ilium,  sacrum,  coccyx,  and  great  sacrosciatic 
ligament,  part  of  the  Gluteus  medius,  Pyriformis, 
Gemelli,  Obturator  internus,  Quadratus  femoris,  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  great  trochanter,  the  origin 
of  the  Biceps  femorLs,  Semitendinosus,  Semimem- 
branosus, and  Adductor  magnus  muscles.  The 
superficial  part  of  the  gluteal  artery  reaches  the  deep 
surface  of  me  muscle  by  passing  between  the  Pyrifor- 
mis and  the  Gluteus  medius;  the  sciatic  and  internal 
pudic  vessels  and  nerves  and  muscular  branches  from 
the  sacral  plexus  Lssue  from  the  pelvis  below  the 
Pyriformis.  The  first  perforating  artery  and  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  internal  circumflex  artery 
are  also  found  under  cover  of  the  muscle.  Its  upper 
border  is  thin,  and  connected  with  the  Gluteus  medius 
by  the  fascia  lata.  Its  lower  border  is  free  and  promi- 
nent. 

Several  synovial  burs»  are  found  in  relation  with 
this  muscle.  One  of  these  (bursa  trochanterica  m. 
gluiaei  maximi),  of  large  size,  and  generally  multiloc- 
ular,  separates  it  from  trie  great  trochanter.  A  second 
(bursa  ischiadica  m,  glutaei  nuuimi),  often  wanting,  is 
situated  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  A  third 
bursa  is  found  between  the  tendon  of  this  mascle  and 
the  Vastus  externus.  Two  or  three  small  bursa? 
(bursae  glutaeofeinorales)  are  placed  between  the  ten- 
don of  the  muscle  and  that  of  the  Vastus  externus. 

Dissection. — Divide  the  Gluteus  maxim  us  near  its 
origin  by  a  vertical  incision  carried  from  its  upper  to 
its  Tower  border;  a  cellular  interval  will  be  exposed, 
separating  it  from  the  Gluteus  medius  and  External 
rotator  muscles  beneath.  The  upper  portion  of  trie  muscle  is  to  be  altogether  detached,  and 
the  lower  portion  turned  outward;  the  loose  areolar  tissue  filling  up  the  interspace  between 
the  trochanter  major  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  being  removed,  the  parts  already  enumerated 
as  exposed  by  the  removal  of  this  muscle  will  be  seen. 

The  Gluteus  medius  (m.  glutaeus  medius)  (Fig.  387)  is  a  broad,  thick,  radiating 
muscle,  situated  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  pelvis.  Its  posterior  third  is  covered 
by  the  Gluteus  maximus;  its  anterior  two-thirds  by  the  fascia  lata,  which  separates 
it  from  the  integument.  It  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  ilium,  between 
the  superior  and  middle  curved  lines,  and  from  the  outer  lip  of  that  portion  of 
the  crest  which  is  between  them;  it  also  arises  from  the  dense  fascia,  the  glnteal 
aponeurosis,  covering  its  outer  surface.     The  fibres  converge  to  a  strong  flattened 
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Fio.  386. — Dissection  of  lower  extremity. 
Posterior  view. 
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tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  oblique  line  which  traverses  the  outer  surface 
of  the  great  trochanter. 

Relationfl. — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Gluteus  maximus  behind,  the  Tensor  fasciae 
femoris  and  deep  fascia  in  front;  by  its  deep  mrface,  with  the  Gluteus  minimus  and  the  gluteal 
vessels  and  superior  gluteal  nerve.  Its  anterior  border  is  blended  with  the  Gluteus  minimus. 
Its  posterior  border  lies  parallel  to  the  Pyriformis,  the  gluteal  vessels  intervening. 

A  Bsmovial  bursa  {bursa  trochanterica  m.  glutaei  medii  anterior)  separates  the  tendon  of  the 
muscle  from  the.  summit  of  the  great  trochanter.  There  is  frequently  a  bursa  {bursa  trochan- 
terica m,  glutaei  medii  posterior)  between  the  tendons  of  the  Gluteus  medius  and  Pyriformis. 

This  muscle  should  now  be  divided  near  its  insertion  and  turned  upward,  when  the  Gluteus 
minimus  will  be  exposed. 

The  Glutens  minimilS  (m,  glviaeus  minimus)  (Fig.  387),  the  smallest  of  the 
three  Glutei,  is  placed  immediately  beneath  the  preceding.  It  is  fan-shaped, 
arising  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  ilium,  between  the  middle  and  inferior 
curved  lines,  and  behind,  from  the  margin  of  the  great  sacrosciatic  notch;  the 
fibres  converge  to  the  deep  surface  of  a  radiated  aponeurosis,  which,  terminating 
in  a  tendon,  is  inserted  into  an  impression  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  great 
trochanter. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surfaee,  with  the  Gluteus  medius  and  the  gluteal  vessels  and 
sup^or  gluteal  nerve;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  ilium,  the  reflected  tendon  of  the  Rectus 
femoris,  and  the  ca(>sular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint.  Its  anterior  margin  is  blended  with  the 
Cvluteus  medius;  its  posterior  margin  \s  in  contact  and  sometimes  joined  with  the  tendon  of 
the  Pyriformis.  There  is  a  synovial  bursa  {bursa  m,  glutaei  minimi)  between  the  tendon  of  the 
Gluteus  minimus  and  the  great  trochanter. 

The  P]nifonni8  (m.  piriformis)  (Figs.  387  and  388)  is  a  flat  muscle,  pyramidal 
in  shape,  lying  almost  parallel  with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  Gluteus  medius. 
It  is  situated  partly  within  the  pelvis  at  its  posterior  part  and  partly  at  the  back  of 
the  hip-joint.  It  arises  from  the  front  of  the  sacrum  by  three  fleshy  digitations 
attached  to  the  portions  of  bone  between  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
anterior  sacral  foramina,  and  also  from  the  grooves  leading  from  the  foramina; 
a  few  fibres  also  arise  from  the  margin  of  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen  and  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  great  sacrosciatic  ligament.  The  muscle  passes  out 
of  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen,  the  upper  part  of  which  it 
fills,  and  is  inserted  by  a  rounded  tendon  into  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  border 
of  the  great  trochanter,  behind,  but  often  partly  blended  with,  the  tendon  of  the 
Obturator  internus  and  Gemelli  muscles. 

RelatioilS. — By  its  deep  surface,  within  the  pelvis,  with  the  rectum  (especially  on  the  left 
side),  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves,  and  the  brancnes  of  the  internal  iliac  vessels;  external  to  the 
pelvis,  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ischium  and  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint;  by 
its  superficial  surface,  unthin  the  pelvis,  with  the  sacrum,  and  external  to  it,  with  the  Gluteus 
maximus;  by  its  upper  border,  with  the  Gluteus  medius,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  gluteal 
vessels  and  superior  gluteal  nerve;  by  its  Imver  border',  with  the  Gemellus  su})erior  and  Coccygeus, 
the  sciatic  vessels  and  nerves,  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  and  muscular  branches  from 
the  sacral  plexus,  passing  from  the  pelvis  in  the  interval  between  the  two  muscles. 

'nie  Obturator  Mambrane  {mernbrana  cbturaUma)  (Fig.  240)  is  a  thin  layer  of  interlacing 
fibres  which  closes  almost  completely  the  obturator  foramen.  It  is  attached,-  externally,  to 
the  margin  of  the  foramen;  internally,  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ischiopubic  ramus,  below 
and  internal  to  the  margin  of  the  foramen.  It  presents  at  its  upper  and  outer  ])arts  a  small 
canal,  obturator  canal  {canalis  obturatorius)  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve. 
Both  obturator  muscles  are  connected  with  this  membrane. 

There  is  usually  a  bursa  {bursa  m,  piriformis)  between  the  tendon  of  the  Pyriformis  and  the 
ilium. 

Dissection. — The  next  muscle,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  Pyriformis,  can  only  be  seen  when 
the  pelvis  is  divided  and  the  viscera  removed. 
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The  Obturator  intemua  (m. 
obturator  inienius)  (Figs.  387 
and  388),  like  the  preceding 
muscle,  is  situated  partly  within 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and 
partly  at  the  back  of  the  bip- 
joint.  It  arises  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  anterior  and  ex- 
ternal wall  of  the  pelvis,  where 
it  surrounds  the  greater  part 
of  the  obturator  foramen,  being 
altachedtothe  descending  ramus 
of  the  OS  pubis  and  the  ramus  of 
the  ischium,  and  at  the  side  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  innomi- 
nate hone  below  and  behind 
the  pelvic  brim,  reaching  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  great 
sacrosciatic  foramen  above  and 
behind  to  the  obturator  fora- 
men below  and  in  front.  It 
also  arises  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  obturator  membrane  ex- 
cept at  its  posterior  part,  from 
the  tendinous  arch  which  com- 
pletes the  canal  for  the  passage 
of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve 
and  to  a  slight  extent  from  the 
obturator  layer  of  the  pelvic 
fascia,  which  covers  it.  The 
fibres  converge  rapidly,  and  are 
directed  backward  and  down- 
ward, and  terminate  in  four  or 
five  tendinous  bands,  which  arc 
found  on  its  deep  surface;  these 
bands  are  reflected  at  a  right 
angle  over  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
which  is  grooved  for  their  recep- 
tion; the  groove  is  covered  by 
cartilage,  and  lined  with  a  syno- 
vial bursa  {bursa  m.  obturaton's 
interni).  The  muscle  leaves  the 
pelvis  by  the  lesser  sacrosciatic 
foramen ;  and  the  tendinous 
bands  unite  into  a  single  flat- 
tened tendon,  which  passes  hori- 
zontally outward,  and,  after 
receiving  the  attachment  of  the 
Gemelli,  is  inserted  into  the  fore 
part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
great  trochanter  in  front  of  the 
Obturator  extemus. 
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In  ordo*  to  ilisplay  the  peculiar  appearances  presented  by  the  leadon  of  this  muscle,  it  must 
be  divided  near  its  insertion  and  reflected  inward. 

ReUtdons.— B'ifAi'n  the  pelvis  this  muscle  is  in  relation,  by  its  deepsurfaee,  with  the  oblunitor 
mcmbnuie  and  inner  surface  of  (he  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis;  by  its  miperfieial  furface,  with 
the  pelvic  and  obturator  fasciie,  which  separate  it  from  the  Levator  ani;  and  it  is  crossed  by 
the  mternal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve.    This  surface  forma  the  outer  Itoundary  of  the  ischio- 


— Muula  of  th«  amidi  or  true  pelvb  on  the  right  aide,  viiwod  fram  without  nnti  Mow,     (Spaltthnli 


rectal  fossa.  ExUmal  to  the  pelvii  it  is  covered  bv  the  Gluteus  maximus,  is  crossed  by  the 
p-eat  sciatic  nerve,  and  rests  on  the  back  part  of  the  hip-joint.  As  tlie  tendon  of  tile  Obturator 
intemua  emerges  from  the  lesser  sacrosciatic  foramen  it  is  overlapped  by  the  two  Gemelli.  while 
nearer  its  insertion  the  Gemelli  pass  in  front  of  it  and  form  a  groove  in  which  the  tendon  lies. 
A  synovial  buna,  narrow  and  eloiiftated  in  form,  is  usually  found  between  (he  lendtin  of  this 
muscle  and  tbecapsularligament  of  ihehip:  it  occasionally  communicates  with  the  bursa  lietween 
the  tendon  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  the  two  forming  a  single  sac. 
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The  Oemelli  (Fig.  377)  are  two  small  muscular  fasciculi,  accessories  to  the 
tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus,  which  is  received  into  a.  groove  between  them. 
They  are  called  saperior  and  inf«rior. 

The  OemellTU  mpsrior  {in.  gemellus  superior),  the  smaller  of  the  two,  arises 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and.  passing  horizontally 
outward,  becomes  blended  with  the  upper  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator 
internus,  and  is  inserted  with  it  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  great  trochanter. 
This  muscle  is  sometimes  wanting. 

BelfttloiK. — By  its  su-perjirial  surfacr,  with  the  Gluteus  maximua  and  the  sciatic  vessels  and 
nerves;  by  it3  deep  siafaee,  with  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint;  by  its  upper  border,  with  the  lower 
marpn  of  the  Pvriformis;  by  its  hxeer  border,  with  the  tendon  of  the  Obtur 
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Fin.  380.— OhtMT*lor  cxt«mus  luuBcle.     (From  a  prfpHratJnn  in  tht  Muwum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
SurBwnl  ot  Kiisluid.) 

The  Oflinelltu  interior  {m.  gemelitis  iii/ertar)  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
tulierosity  of  the  ischium,  where  it  forms  the  lower  edge  of  the  groove  for  the 
Obturator  internus  tendon,  and,  passing  horizontally  outward,  is  blended  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus,  and  is  inserted  with  it 
into  the  inner  surface  of  the  great  trochanter, 

RfllatiOIlS. — By  its  suprrfiriai  surfare,  with  the  (iluteus  maximus  and  the  sciatic  vessels  and 
nerves;  by  its  deep  swrfacr,  with  (he  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint;  by  its  upper  border, 
with  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus;  by  its  lower  border,  with  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator 
externus  and  Quadratus  femoris. 

The  QuadratOS  femoria  (m.  qvadraius  femoris')  (Fig.  3S7)  is  a  short,  flat 
muscle,  quadrilateral  in  shape,  situated  between  the  Gemellus  inferior  and  the 
upper  margin  of  the  Adductor  magnus.  It  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  exter- 
nal lip  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and,  proceeding  horisontally  outward,  is 
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inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  linea  quadrata;  that  is,  the  line  which  crosses 
the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line. 

SelatioilS. — By  its  superficial  surfcxe,  with  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  the  sciatic  vessels  and 
nerves;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  externus  and  trochanter  minor 
and  with  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint;  by  its  upper  border,  with  the  Gemellus  inferior.  Its  loxcer 
border  is  separated  from  the  Adductor  magnus  by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  circumflex 
vesseb.  A  synovial  bursa  is  often  found  between  the  under  surface  of  this  muscle  and  the 
lesser  trochanter,  which  it  covers. 

Dissection. — In  order  to  expose  the  next  muscle  (the  Obturator  externus)  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  Psoas,  Iliacus,  Pectineus,  and  Adductores  brevis  and  longus  muscles  from  the  front 
and  inner  side  of  the  thish,  and  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  Quadratus  femoris  from  the  back 
part.  Its  dissection  shomd,  consequently,  be  postponed  until  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  and 
internal  femoral  regions  have  been  explained. 

The  Obturator  eztemus  (m.  obturator  externus)  (Figs.  388  and  389)  is  a  flat^ 
triangular  muscle,  which  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis. 
It  arises  from  the  margin  of  bone  immediately  around  the  inner  side  of  the  obturator 
foramen — ^viz.,  from  the  body  and  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  and  the  ramus  of  the 
Ischium;  it  also  arises  from  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  obturator 
membrane,  and  from  the  tendinous  arch  which  completes  the  canal  for  the  passage 
of  the  obturator  vessels  and  ner\'es.  The  fibres  from  the  pubic  arch  extend  on 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone,  from  which  they  obtain  a  narrow  origin  between 
the  margin  of  the  foramen  and  the  attachment  of  the  membrane.  The  fibres 
converging  pass  backward,  outward,  and  upward,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon 
which  runs  across  the  back  part  of  the  hip-joint,  and  is  inserted  into  the  digital 
fossa  of  the  femur. 

Relations. — In  front,  with  the  Psoas,  Iliacus,  Pectineus,  Adductor  magnus,  and  Adductor 
brevis;  and  more  externally,  with  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  The 
external  and  internal  terminal  branches  of  the  obturator  artery  and  accompanying  veins  lie 
between  this  muscle  and  the  obturator  membrane;  the  superficial  part  of  the  obturator  nerve 
lies  above  the  muscle,  and  the  deep  branch  perforates  it;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  obturator 
membrane  and  Quadratus  femoris  at  its  insertion. 

Nenres. — ^The  Gluteus  maximus  is  supplied  by  the  fifth  lumbar  and  first  and  second  sacral 
nerves  through  the  inferior  gluteal  nerve  from  the  sacral  plexus;  the  Gluteus  medius  and  mini- 
mus, by  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves,  through  the  superior  gluteal;  the 
Pyriformis  is  supplied  by  the  first  and  second  sacral  nerves;  the  Gemellus  inferior  and  Quad- 
ratus femoris  by  the  last  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerve;  the  Gemellus  superior  and  Obturator 
intemus  by  the  fifth  lumbar  and  first  and  second  sacral  nerves,  and  the  Obturator  externus  by 
the  secona,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  ner\es  through  the  obturator  nerve. 

Actions. — ^The  Gluteus  maximus,  when  it  takes  its  fixed  point  from  the  pelvis,  extends  the 
femur  and  brings  the  bent  thigh  into  a  line  with  the  body.  Taking  its  fixed  point  from  below, 
it  acts  upon  the  pelvis,  supporting  it  and  the  whole  trunk  upon  the  head  of  the  femur,  which  is 
especially  obvious  in  stanoing  on  one  leg.  Its  most  powerful  actions  are  to  hold  the  head  of  the 
femur  in  close  approximation  to  the  acetabulum  in  walking  and  to  cause  the  body  to  regain 
the  erect  position  after  stooping  by  drawing  the  pelvis  backward,  being  assisted  in  this  action 
bv  the  Biceps,  Semitendinosus,  and  Semimembranosus.  The  Gluteus  maximus  is  a  tensor  of 
the  fascia  lata,  and  by  its  connection  with  the  iliotibial  band  it  steadies  the  femur  on  the  articular 
surface  of  the  tibia  during  standing,  when  the  Extensor  muscles  are  relaxed.  The  lower  part 
of  the  muscle  also  acts  as  an  Adductor  and  External  rotator  of  the  limb.  The  Gluteus  medius 
and  minimus  abduct  the  thigh  when  the  limb  is  extended,  and  are  principally  called  into  action 
in  supporting  the  body  on  one  limb,  in  conjunction  with  the  Tensor  fasciae  femoris.  Their 
antenor  fibres,  by  drawing  the  great  trochanter  forward,  rotate  the  thigh  inward,  in  which 
action  they  are  also  assisted  by  the  Tensor  fasciae  femoris.  The  remaining  muscles  are  power- 
ful Rotators  of  the  thigh  outward.  In  the  sitting  posture,  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  upon  the 
pelvis,  their  action  as  Rotators  cease,  and  they  become  Abductors,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Obturator  externus,  which  still  rotates  the  femur  outward.  When  the  femur  is  fixed,  the 
Pyriformis  and  Obturator  muscles  serve  to  draw  the  pelvis  forward  if  it  has  been  inclined 
backward,  and  assist  in  steadying  it  upon  the  head  of  the  femur. 
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4.  Tbfl  Posterior  femoral  Region. 

(Hamstring  Muscles.) 

Biceps  femoris.  Semitendinosus.  Semimembranosus. 

Disseetioil  (Fip.  38fi).— Make  a  verlical  incision  alone  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  thigh, 
from  (he  lower  fold  of  the  buttock  to  about  three  inches  below  the  back  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
there  connect  it  with  a  transverse  incision,  carried  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  le^. 
Make  a  third  incision  transversely  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  iovrer  third  of  (he 
thiffh.  The  integument  having  been  removed  from  the  hack  of  the  knee,  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  popliteal  space  havinf;  been  examined,  the  removal  of  the  integument  from  the  remainine 
port  of  the  thigh  should  be  continued,  when  the  fascia  and  muscles  of  this  region  will  be  exposeo. 


The  Biceps  femoris  (m,  biceps  femoris)  is  a  large  muscle,  of  considerable 
length,  situated  on  the  posterior  and  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh  (Figs.  387  and  391). 
It  arises  by  two  heads.  One,  the  lonj  head  (capui  loiigum),  arises  from  the  lower 
and  inner  impression  on  the  back  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  hy  a  tendon 
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common  to  it  and  the  Semi  tend!  nosus,  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament.  The  f«monl  or  short  head  {caput  breve)  arises  from  the  outer 
lip  of  the  linea  aspera,  between  the  Adductor  magnus  and  Vastus  externus,  extend- 
ing up  almost  as  high  as  the  insertion  of  the  Gluteus  maximus;  from  the  outer 
prolongation  of  the  linea  aspera  to  within  two  inches  of  the  outer  condyle,  and 
from  the  external  intermuscular  septum.    The  fibres  of  the  long  head  form  a  fnsi- 


ssr 


Fig.  391.— Regioa  of  the  knee,  seta  obliquely  from  behind  and  within.     Right  limb.     (Toldt.) 

form  belly,  which,  passing  obliquely  downn'ard  and  a  little  outward,  terminates 
ill  an  aponeurosis  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle,  and  receives 
(he  fibres  of  the  short  head;  this  aponeurosis  becomes  gradually  contracted  into 
a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  by  a 
small  slip  into  the  lateral  surface  of  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  At  its 
insertion  the  tendon  divides  into  two  portions,  which  embrace  the  long  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.     From  tbe  posterior  border  of  the  tendon  a 
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thin  expansion  is  given  off  to  the  fascia  of  the  leg.    The  tendon  of  this  muscle 
forms  the  outer  Hamstring. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  the  small  sciatic  nerve, 
the  fascia  lata,  and  integument.  By  its  deev  surface,  with  the  Semimembranosus,  Adductor 
magnus,  and  Vastus  externus,  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and,  near  its  insertion,  with  the  external 
head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  the  Plantaris,  the  superior  external  articular  artery,  and  the  external 
popliteal  nerve.  A  bursa  ifmrsa  m.  bidpitis  femoris  inferior)  is  found  between  the  long  tendon 
of  origin  of  this  muscle  and  the  Semitendinosus  and  Semimembranosus.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
bursa  (bursa  bicipitogastrocnemicdis)  between  the  tendon  of  the  insertion  of  the  Biceps  and  the 
origin  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  and  there  is  a  bursa  (bursa  m.  bidpitis  femoris  inferior)  between 
the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  and  the  external  lateral  ligament. 

The  Semitendinosus  {m,  semitetidinosus)  (Figs.  387  and  391),  remarkable 
for  the  great  length  of  its  tendon,  is  situated  at  the  posterior  and  inner  aspect 
of  the  thigh.  It  arises  from  the  lower  and  inner  impression  on  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium  by  a  tendon  common  to  it  and  the  long  head  of  the  Biceps  femoris; 
it  also  arises  from  an  aponeurosis  which  connects  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  two 
muscles  to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches  after  their  origin.  The  Semitendi- 
nosus is  a  fusiform  muscle,  which,  passing  downward  and  inward,  terminates  a 
little  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh  in  a  long  round  tendon  which  lies  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  popliteal  space,  then  curves  around  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  that 
bone  nearly  as  far  forward  as  its  anterior  border.  At  its  insertion  it  gives  off 
from  its  lower  border  a  prolongation  to  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg.  This  tendon 
lies  behind  the  tendon  of  the  &rtorius,  and  below  that  of  the  Gracilis,  to  which 
it  is  united.  A  tendinous  intersection  is  usually  observed  about  the  middle  of 
the  muscles.  The  bursa  anflenna  lies  between  the  tendon  of  the  Semitendinosus 
and  the  tibia. 

The  Semimembranosus  (m.  semimembranosis)  (Figs.  387  and  391),  so  called 
from  its  membranous  tendon  of  origin,  is  situated  at  the  back  part  and  inner 
side  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  by  a  thick  tendon  from  the  upper  and  outer  impression 
on  the  back  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  Biceps  femoris  and  Semitendinosus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  groove  on  the 
inner  and  back  part  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  beneath  the  internal 
lateral  ligament.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  at  its  origin  expands  into  an  apon- 
eurosis which  covers  the  upper  part  of  its  anterior  surface;  from  this  aponeurosis 
muscle  fibres  arise,  and  converge  to  another  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  lower 
part  of  its  posterior  surface  and  contracts  into  the  tendon  of  insertion.  The 
tendon  of  the  muscle  at  its  insertion  gives  off  certain  fibrous  expansions;  one  of 
these,  of  considerable  size,  passes  upward  and  outward,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur,  forming  part  of  the  posterior  ligament 
of  the  knee-joint;  a  second  is  continued  downward  to  the  fascia  which  covers 
the  Popliteus  muscle.  The  tendon  also  sends  a  few  fibres  to  join  the  interna! 
lateral  ligament  of  the  joint. 

The  tendons  of  the  two  preceding  muscles,  with  that  of  the  Gracilis,  form  the 
inner 


Nerves. — The  muscles  of  this  region  are  supplied  bv  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  the 
first,  second,  and  third  sacral  ner\^es  through  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 

Actions. — The  Hamstring  muscles  flex  the  leg  ujx>n  the  thigh.  When  the  knee  is  semiflexed, 
the  Biceps,  in  consequence  of  its  oblique  direction  downward  and  outward,  rotates  the  leg 
slightly  outward;  and  the  Semitendinosus,  and  to  a  slight  extent  the  Semimembranosus,  rotate 
the  leg  inward,  assisting  the  Popliteus.  Taking  their  fixed  ]X)int  from  below,  these  muscles, 
especially  the  Semimembranosus,  serve  to  support  the  pelvis  upon  the  head  of  the  femur  and 
to  draw  the  trunk  directly  backward,  as  in  raising  it  from  the  stooping  }X)sition  or  in  feats  of 
strength,  when  the  body  is  thrown  backward  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  \\Tien  the  leg  is  extended 
on  the  thigh,  they  limit  the  amount  of  flexion  of  the  trunk  on  the  lower  limbs. 
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Applied  Anatomy. — The  Hamstring  tendons  are  occasionally  ruptured.  In  disease  of  the 
knee-joint  the  Hamstrings  may  contract^  flexing  the  knee,  drawing  the  tibia  backward,  and  some- 
times causing  incomplete  dislocation.  The  tendons  of  these  muscles  occasionally  require  sub- 
cutaneous division  in  some  forms  of  spurious  ankylosis  of  the  knee-joint  dependent  upon  per- 
manent contraction  and  rigidity  of  the  Flexor  muscles,  or  from  stinening  of  the  ligamentous 
other  tissues  surrounding  the  }oint,  the  result  of  disease.  Divbion  of  a  tendon  is  effected  by 
putting  the  tendon  upon  the  stretch,  and  inserting  a  narrow  sharp-pointed  knife  between  it  and 
the  skin;  the  cutting  edge  being  then  turned  toward  the  tendon,  it  should  be  divided,  taking  great 
care  that  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  not  at  the  same  time  enlarged.  The  relation  of  the  external 
{)opliteal  nerve  to  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  must  always  be  lx>me  in  mind  in  dividing  this  tendon; 
in  fact,  a  complete  exposure  of  the  tendon  is  much  to  be  preferred. 


nr.  MU80LE8  AND  FA8CIJE  OF  THE  LEO. 

These  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  those  on  the  anterior,  those  on  the 
posterior,  and  those  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg. 


5.  The  Anterior  Tibioflbidar  Region  (Fig.  393). 

Tibialis  anticus.  Extensor  longus  digitorum. 

Extensor  proprius  hallueis.^  Peroneus  tertius. 

Dissection  (Fig.  379). — The  knee  should  be  bent,  a  block  placed  beneath  it,  and  the  foot 
kept  in  an  extended  position;  then  make  an  incision  through  the  integument  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  leg  to  the  ankle,  and  continue  it  along  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to  the  toes.  Make  a  second 
incision  transversely  across  the  ankle,  and  a  third  in  the  same  direction  across  the  bases  of  the 
toes;  remove  the  flaps  of  integument  included  between  these  incisions  in  order  to  examine  the 
deep  fascia  of  the  leg. 

The  deep  iasda  of  the  leg  {fascia  cruris)  forms  a  complete  investment  to 
the  muscles,  but  is  not  continuous  over  the  subcutaneous  surfaces  of  the  bones. 
It  is  continuous  above  with  the  fascia  lata,  receiving  an  expansion  from  the  tendon 
of  the  Biceps  femoris,  on  the  outer  side,  and  from  the  tendons  of  the  Sartorius 
Gracilis,  and  Semitendinosus  on  the  inner  side ;  in  front,  it  blends  with  the  peri- 
osteum covering  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  with  that  covering  the 
head  and  external  malleolus  of  the  fibula ;  below,  it  is  continuous  with  the  annular 
ligaments  of  the  ankle.  It  is  thick  and  dense  in  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
leg,  and  gives  attachment,  by  its  deep  surface,  to  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  Extensor 
longus  digitorum  muscles,  but  is  thinner  behind,  where  it  covers  the  Gastrocnemius 
and  Soleus  muscles.  Over  the  popliteal  space  it  is  much  strengthened  by  trans- 
verse fibres  which  stretch  across  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  Hamstring  muscles, 
and  it  is  here  perforated  by  the  external  saphenous  vein.  Its  deep  surface  gives 
off,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  two  strong  intermuscular  septa  which  enclose  the 
Peronei  muscles,  and  sepaifete  them  from  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  regions.  It  also  gives  off  several  smaller  and  more  slender  processes  which 
enclose  the  individual  muscles  in  each  region;  at  the  same  time  a  broad  transverse, 
intermuscular  septum,  called  the  deep  transverse  fascia  of  the  leg,  inter\'enes  between 
the  superficial  and  deep  muscles  in  the  posterior  tibiofibular  region. 

>There  is  no  such  word  as  "  Hallux,  -en**  It  is  the  result  of  some  ignorant  blunder,  copied  until  it  has 
become  estabKshed  by  usaite;  it  has  been  thouicht  better,  therefore,  to  retain  it.  According  to  Lewis  and 
Short,  the  word  is  A llbx,  masculine;  genitive,  Allicis.  the  great  toe.  and  the  correct  rendering  would  he 
Extensor  proprius  allicis.  It  is  a  rare  word,  and  is  sometimes  spelt,  but  not  so  correctly,  "  Halfex."  It  is 
used  by  Plautus,  in  the  "  Pcenulus."  V.  v.  31.  of  a  little  man.  as  we  mieht  say.  **  a  hop-o'-my-thumb."  '*  Tunc 
hie  amator  audes  esse,  allei  viri"  (To  think  of  you  daring  to  make  up  to  her,  you  hop-o'-my-thumb  I).  The 
woTd"alex."  sometimes  spelt  "  allex.'*  a  fish  sauce,  is  probably  a  different  word  altogether.  It  is  used  by 
Homce  and  Pliny. 
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Remove  ihe  fascU  by  dividing  it  in  the  same  direction  aa  the  iniegumenl,  exciting  oppoiute 
the  ankie,  where  it  should  be  JeTt  entire.  Commence  the  removal  of  the  fascia  from  ttelow, 
opposite  the  tendons,  and  detach  it  in  the  line  of  direction  of  the  muscle  fibres. 

The  Tibialis  anticns  {m.  tibialis  anterior)  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
tibia;  it  is  thick  and  fleshy  at  its  upper  part,  tendinous  below.  It  arises  from  (he 
outer  tul>erosity  and  upper  two-third.s  of  the  external  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the 
tibia;  from  the  adjoining  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane;  from  the  deep  sur^ce 


of  the  fascia;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  Extensor 
longus  digitorum;  the  fibres  pass  vertically  downward,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon 
which  is  apparent  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  muscle  at  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg.  After  pas.ting  through  the  innermost  coinpartment  of  the  anterior  annular 
ligament,  it  is  inserted  into  the  inner  and  under  surface  of  the  internal  cuneiform 
bone  and  base  of  the  metatarsal  Imne  of  the  great  toe.  There  is  usually  a  borM 
{bursa  sublendinea  m.  tibialis  anierioris)  between  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  anticiis 
and  the  internal  cuneiform  bone.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  this  muscle  over- 
laps the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve. 
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The  Extensor  propriiis  hallncis  {m.  extensor  haUu- 
via  longua)  is  a  thin,  elongated,  and  flattened  muscle 
situated  between  tlie  Tibialis  anticus  and  Extensor 
longus  digitorum.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  fibula  for  about  the  middle  two-fourths  of  its 
extent,  its  origin  being  internal  to  that  of  the  Exten- 
sor longus  digitorum;  it  also  arises  from  the  inter- 
osseous membrane  to  a  similar  extent.  The  fibres 
pass  downward,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon  which 
occupies  the  anterior  border  of  the  muscle,  passes 
through  a  distinct  compartment  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  annular  ligament,  crosses  the  anterior  tibial 
vessels  nearthe  bend  of  the  ankle,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  Op- 
posite the  metatarsophalangeal  articulation  the  tendon 
gives  off  a  thin  prolongation  on  each  side,  which  covers 
the  surface  of  the  joint.  It  usually  sends  an  expan- 
sion from  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 

The  Extensor  longus  digitonim  (m.  extensor  digi- 
torum. longus)  is  an  elongated,  flattened,  penniform 
muscle  situated  the  most  externally  of  all  the  muscles 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  leg.  It  arises  from  the  outer 
luljerosity  of  the  tibia ;  from  the  upper  three-fourths  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula;  from  the 
interosseous  membrane;  from  the  deep  surface  of  the 
fascia;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it 
and  the  Tibialis  anticus  on  the  inner  and  the  Peronei 
on  the  outer  side.  The  tendon  enters  a  canal  in  the 
annular  ligament  with  the  Peroneus  tertius,  and  divides 
into  four  slips,  which  run  across  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  and  are  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  pha- 
langes of  the  four  lesser  toes.  The  mode  in  which 
the  tendons  are  inserted  is  the  following:  Each  of  the 
three  inner  tendons  opposite  the  metatarsophalangeal 
articulation  is  joined,  on  its  outer  side,  by  a  tendon 
from  the  Extensor  brevis  digitorum.  The  outer  ten- 
don does  not  receive  such  a  tendinous  slip.  They  all 
receive  a  fibrous  expansion  from  the  Interossei  and 
Lumbricales.and  then  spread  out  into  a  broad  aponeu- 
rosis, which  covers  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx; this  aponeurosis,  at  the  articulation  of  the  first 
with  the  second  phalanx,  divides  into  three  slips — 
a  middle  one,  which  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
second  phalanx,  and  two  lateral  slips,  which,  after 
uniting  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  second  phalanx, 
are  continued  onward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  third. 

The  Peronens  tertius  (m.  peronaeus  tertius)  is  a 
part  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  might  be 
described  as  its  fifth  tendon.  The  fibres  belonging 
to  this  tendon  arise  from  the  lower  fourth  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  fibula,  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  interosseous  membrane,  and   from  an  intemms-     *'"  ^■"*'i"h'^fe°'  '**  "^*  °' 
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cular  septum  between  it  and  the  Peroneus  brevis.  The  tendon,  after  passing 
through  the  same  canal  in  the  annular  ligament  as  the  Extensor  longus  digito- 
rum,  is  inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
little  toe.     This  muscle  is  sometimes  wanting. 

Nerves. — These  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  ner\'cs 
through  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

Acuons. — ^The  Tibialis  anticus  and  Peroneus  tertius  are  the  direct  Flexors  of  the  foot  at  the 
ankle-joint;  the  former  muscle,  when  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Tibialis  posticus,  raises 
the  inner  border  of  the  foot  (i.  <?.,  inverts  the  foot);  and  the  latter,  acting  with  the  Peroneus 
brevis  and  longus,  draws  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  upward,  and  the  sole  outward  (t.  e.,  e\*erts 
the  foot).  The  Extensor  longus  digitorum  and  Extensor  proprius  hallucis  extend  the  phalanges 
of  the  toes,  and,  continuing  their  action,  flex  the  foot  upon  the  leg.  Taking  their  fixed  point  from 
below,  in  the  erect  posture,  all  these  muscles  serve  to  nx  the  bones  of  the  leg  in  the  perpendicular 
position,  and  give  mcreased  strength  to  the  ankle-joint. 


6.  The  Posterior  Tibiofibular  Region  (Figs.  391,  396). 

Dissection  (Fig.  386). — ^Make  a  vertical  incision  along  the  middle  line  of  the  back  of  the  leg, 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  popliteal  space  to  the  heel,  connecting  it  below  by  a  transverse  incision 
extending  between  the  two  malleoli;  the  flaps  of  integument  being  removed,  the  fascia  and 
muscles  should  be  examined. 

The  muscles  in  this  region  of  the  leg  are  subdivided  into  two  layers — superficial 
and  deep.  The  superficial  layer  constitutes  a  powerful  muscular  mass,  forming 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  Their  large  size  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  muscular  apparatus  in  man,  and  bears  a  direct  connection  with  his  ordinary 
attitude  and  mode  of  progression. 


The  Superficial  Layer. 
Gastrocnemius.  Soleus.  Plantaris. 

The  Gastrocnemius  (m.  gustrocnemitts)  is  the  most  superficial  muscle,  and 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  calf.  It  arises  by  two  heads,  which  are  connected 
to  the  condyles  of  the  femur  by  two  strong  flat  tendons.  The  inner  and  larger 
head  (caput  mediale)  arises  from  a  depression  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
inner  condyle  and  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  femur.  The  outer  head  (caput 
lateraie)  arises  from  an  impression  on  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle  and 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  femur  immediately  above  the  condyle.  Both 
heads,  also,  arise  by  a  few  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres  from  the  ridges  which  are 
continued  upward  from  the  (Condyles  to  the  linea  aspera.  Each  tendon  spreads 
out  into  an  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  that  portion  of  the 
muscle  to  which  it  belongs;  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  inner  head  form  a  thicker  mass 
and  extend  lower  than  those  of  the  outer.  From  the  anterior  surface  of  these 
tendinous  expansions  muscle  fibres  are  given  oflF.  The  fibres  in  the  median  line, 
which  correspond  to  the  accessory  portions  of  the  muscle  derived  from  the  bifur- 
cations of  the  linea  aspera,  unite  at  an  angle  upon  a  median  tendinous  raph^ 
below;  the  remaining  fibres  converge  to  an  aponeurosis  which  covers  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  muscle,  and  this,  gradually  contracting,  unites  with  the  tendon 
of  the  Soleus,  and  forms  with  it  the  tendo  AchiUis. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface ^  with  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  which  separates  it  from  the 
external  saphenous  vein  and  nerve;  by  its  deep  surface ^  with  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee- 
joint,  the  Popliteus,  Soleus,  Plantaris,  popliteal  vessels,  and  internal  popliteal  nerve.  Tlie 
tendon  of  the  inner  head  corresponds  with  the  back  part  of  the  inner  condyle,  from  which  it  is 
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Fir.  3M. — DiBorsm  showing  Ifae  Btlachments  of  miBcIn  of  te|.     Pnterior  upcet.     Origins,  red:  inserlionB. 
blue.     The  atlarlimenU  of  muscles  of  bone*  of  foot  are  given  in  detiirl  in  Fiss.  191  snd  192. 

separated  by  a  sjnoviai  bursa,  which,  in  some  cases,  commu- 
nicates with  the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint.  The  tendon  of  the 
outer  head  contains  a  sesamoid  Gbrocartilage  (rarely  osseous), 
«hereit  plays  over  the  corresponding;  outer  condyle;  and 
one  a  occasionally  in  the  tendon  of  the  inner  head. 

1\k  Gastrocnemiiu  .should  be  divided  across,  just  below 
its  ori)cin,  and  turned  downward,  in  order  to  expose  the  next 
IBO  muscles. 

The  SoleUB  (m.  soie^is)  is  a  broad  flat  muscle 
situated  immeiiiately  beneath  the  Gastrocnemius.  It 
has  received  its  name  from  its  resemblance  in  shape 
to  a  sole-fish.  It  arise*  hy  tendinous  fibres  from  the 
back  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  from  the  up- 
per third  of  the  posterior  .surface  of  its  shaft;  from 
the  oblique  line  of  the  tibia  and  from  the  middle 
(bird  of  its  internal  border;  some  fibres  also  arise 
from  a  tendinous  arch  placed  between  the  tibial  and 
fibular  origins  of  the  muscle,  beneath  which  the 
popliteal  vessels  and  internal  popliteal  nerve  pass, 
to  an  aponeurosis   which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle,  and  this. 


The  fibres  pass  backward 
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gradually  becoming  thicker  and  narrower,  joins  with  the  tendon  of  the  Gastroc- 
nemius, and  forms  with  it  the  tendo  Achillis. 

Belations. — By  its  superficial  surface ^  with  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Plantaris;  bv  its  deep 
surface i  with  the  Flexor  longns  digitorum,  Flexor  longus  hallucis,  Tibialis  posticus,  and  posterior 
tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  transverse  intermuscular  septum  or 
deep  transverse  fascia  of  the  leg. 

The  Tendo  Achillis  {tetido  calcaneus),  the  common  tendon  of  the  Gastrocnemius 
and  Soleus,*  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  tendon  in  the  body.  It  is  about  six 
inches  in  length,  and  commences  about  the  middle  of  the  leg,  but  receives  fleshy 
fibres  on  its  anterior  surface  nearly  to  its  lower  end.  Gradually  becoming  con- 
tracted below,  it  is  inserfed  into  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
OS  calcis,  a  synovial  bursa  (bursa  tendinis  ccUcanei  [Achillis])  (Fig.  395)  being 
interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  upper  part  of  this  surface.  The  tendon 
spreads  out  somewhat  at  its  lower  end,  so  that  its  narrowest  part  is  usually  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  above  its  insertion.  The  tendon  is  covered  bv  the  fascia  and 
the  integument,  a  bursa  (bursa  svbcuianea  calcanea)  (Fig.  395)  being  often  inter- 
posed between  the  tendon  and  the  fascia.  The  tendon  is  separated  from  the  deep 
muscles  and  vessels  by  a  considerable"  in ter\^al  filled  up  with  areolar  and  adipose 
tissues.    Along  its  outer  side,  but  superficial  to  it,  is  the  external  saphenous  vein. 

The  Plantaris  (m.  plantaris)  is  an  extremely  diminutive  muscle  placed  between 
the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus,  and  remarkable  for  its  long  and  delicate  tendon. 
It  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  outer  prolongation  of  the  linea  aspera  and 
from  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  It  forms  a  small  fusiform  he\\\\ 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  terminating  in  a  long  slender  tendon  which 
crosses  obliquely  between  the  two  muscles  of  the  calf,  and,  running  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  is  inserted  with  it  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  os 
calcis.  This  muscle  is  occasionally  double,  and  is  sometimes  wanting.  Occasion- 
ally its  tendon  is  lost  in  the  internal  annular  ligament  or  in  the  fascia  of  the  leg. 

Nerves. — The  Gastrocnemius  is  supplied  bv  the  first  and  second  sacral  nerves,  and  the 
Plantaris  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves  through  the  internal  popliteal. 
The  Soleus  is  supplied  by  the  fifth  lumbar  and  first  and  second  sacral  nerves  through  the  internal 
popliteal  and  posterior  tibial. 

Actions. — The  muscles  of  the  calf  are  the  chief  Extensors  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle-joint.  They 
possess  considerable  power,  and  are  constantly  called  into  use  in  standing,  walking,  dancing, 
and  leaping;  hence,  the  large  size  they  usually  present.  In  walking,  these  muscles  draw  power- 
fully upon  the  os  calcis,  raising  the  heel,  and  w^ith  it  the  entire  body,  from  the  ground;  the  body 
being  thus  sup|)orted  on  the  raised  foot,  the  opposite  limb  can  be  carried  forward.  In  standing, 
the  Soleus,  taking  its  fixed  point  from  below,  steadies  the  leg  upon  the  foot,  and  prevents  the 
body  from  falling  forward,  to  which  there  is  a  constant  tendency  from  the  superincumbent 
weight.  The  Gastrocnemius,  acting  from  below,  serves  to  flex  the  femur  upon  the  tibia,  assisted 
by  the  Popliteus.  The  Plantaris  is  the  rudiment  of  a  large  muscle  which  exists  in  some  of  the 
lower  animals  and  is  continued  over  the  os  calcis  to  be  inserted  into  the  plantar  fascia.  In  man 
it  is  an  accessory  to  the  Gastrocnemius,  extending  the  ankle  if  the  foot  is  free,  or  bending  the 
knee  if  the  foot  is  fixed.  Possibly,  acting  from  l>elow,  by  its  attachment  to  the  posterior  liga- 
ment of  the  knee-joint,  it  may  pull  that  ligament  backward  during  flexion,  ana  so  protect  it 
from  being  compressed  between  the  two  articular  surfaces. 

The  Deep  Layer  (Fig.  397). 

Popliteus.  Flexor  longus  digitonim. 

Flexor  longus  hallucis.  Tibialis  posticus. 

Dissection. — Detach  the  Soleus  from  its  attachment  to  the  fibula  and  tibia,  and  turn  it  down- 
ward, when  the  deep  layer  of  muscles  is  exposed,  covered  by  the  deep  transverse  fascia  of  the  leg. 

>  These  two  muscles  with  a  common  tendon  are  by  some  anatomists  classed  together  as  one  muscle,  the  Tricep» 
Murae,  the  two  heads  of  orifnn  of  the  Gastrocnemius  and  the  Soleus  constituting  the  three  heads  of  the  Triceps, 
and  the  tendo  Achillis  the  single  tendon  of  insertion. 
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The  dwp  tnuiEvena  fuel*  of  the  leg  is  a  Iraiisversely  placed,  intermuscular 
septum,  between  the  superficial  and  deep  muscles  in  the  posterior  tibiofibular 


region.  On  either  side  it  is  connected  to  the  margins  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 
Above,  where  it  covers  the  Popliteus,  it  is  thick  and  dense,  and  receives  an  expan- 
sion from  the  tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus:  it  is  thinner  in  the  middle  of  the 
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leg,  but  below,  where  it  covers  the  tendons  passing  behind  the  malleoli,  it  is  thick- 
ened and  continuous  with  the  internal  annular  ligament. 

This  fascia  should  now  be  removed,  commenciiu;  from  below  opposite  the  tendons,  and 
detaching  it  from  the  muscles  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres. 

The  Popliteus  (m.  poplitetts)  (Fig.  391)  is  a  thin,  flat,  triangular  muscle,  which 
forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  popliteal  space.  It  arises  by  a  strong  tendon,  about 
an  inch  in  length,  from  a  deep  depression  on  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle 
of  the  femur,  and  from  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  The  muscle  is 
inserted  into  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  triangular  surface  above  the  oblique  line 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  and  into  the  tendinous  expansion 
covering  the  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  is  covered  by  that 
of  the  Biceps  femoris  and  by  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint;  it 
grooves  the  posterior  border  of  the  external  semilunar  fibrocartilage,  and  is  invested 
by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  fascia  covering  it,  which  separates  it  from 
the  Gastrocnemius,  Plantaris,  popliteal  vessels,  and  internal  popliteal  nerve;  by  its  deep  ntrface, 
with  the  knee-joint  and  back  of  the  tibia. 

The  Flexor  longUS  hallucis  (m.  flexor  hnUvcis  longus)  is  situated  on  the  fibular 
side  of  the  leg,  and  is  the  most  superficial  and  largest  of  the  three  next  muscles. 
It  arises  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the 
fibula,  with  the  exception  of  an  inch  at  its  lowest  part;  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  interosseous  membrane;  from  an  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the 
Peronei,  externally;  and  from  the  fascia  covering  the  Tibialis  posticus  internally. 
The  fibres  pass  obliquely  downward  and  backward,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon 
which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle. 
This  tendon  occupies  a  groove  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia;  it  then  lies  in  a  second  groove  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  astragalus,  and 
finally  in  a  third  groove,  beneath  the  sustentaculum  tali  of  the  os  calcis,  and 
passes  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  runs  forward  between  the  two  heads  of 
the  Flexor  brevis  hallucis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
great  toe  (Fig.  399).  The  grooves  in  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  which  contain 
the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  are  converted  by  tendinous  fibres  into  distinct  canals 
lined  by  synovial  membrane;  and  as  the  tendon  crosses  the  sole  of  the  foot,  it  is 
connected  to  the  Common  Flexor  by  a  tendinous  slip. 

Relations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Soleus  and  tendo  Achillis,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  deep  transverse  fascia;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  fibula,  Tibialis  posticus, 
the  peroneal  vessels,  the  lower  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  the  ankle-joint;  by  its 
ovier  border,  with  the  Peronei;  by  its  inner  harder,  with  the  Tibialis  posticus  and  posterior  tibial 
vessels  and  nerve.  In  the  sole  of  the  foot  it  lies  above  the  Abductor  hallucis  and  Flexor  longus 
digitorum. 

The  Flexor  longus  digitorum  (m.  ft£X(yr  digitorum  longus)  is  situated  on  the 
tibial  side  of  the  leg.  At  its  origin  it  is  thin  and  pointed,  but  gradually  increases 
in  size  as  it  descends.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia, 
immediately  below  the  oblique  line  to  within  three  inches  of  its  extremity,  internal 
to  the  tibial  origin  of  the  Tibialis  posticus;  some  fibres  also  arise  from  the  fascia 
covering  the  Tibialis  posticus.  The  fibres  terminate  in  a  tendon  which  runs  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  superficial  surface  of  the  muscle.  This  tendon  passes 
behind  the  internal  malleolus  in  a  groove,  common  to  it  and  the  Tibialis  posticus, 
but  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  fibrous  septum,  each  tendon  being  contained 
in  a  special  sheath  lined  by  a  separate  synovial  membrane.  It  then  passes  obliquely 
forward  and  outward,  superficial  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  into  the  sole  of 
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the  foot  (Fig.  399),  where,  crossing  superficially  to  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor 
longus  hallucis/  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  strong  tendinous  slip,  it  becomes 
expanded,  is  joined  by  the  Flexor  accessorius,  and  finally  divides  into  four  tendons, 
which  are  itiaerted  into  the  bases  of  the  last  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes,  each 
tendon  passing  through  a  fissure  in  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum 
opposite  the  base  of  the  first  phalanges  (Fig.  398). 

Ralations. — In  the  leg,  by  its  swperficicd  suxface,  with  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve, 
and  the  deep  transverse  fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  Soleus  muscle;  by  its  deev  surface , 
with  the  Tibia  and  Tibialis  posticus,  in  the  foot  it  is  covered  by  the  Abductor  haUucis  and 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and  crosses  superficial  to  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis. 

The  Tibialis  posticus  (m.  tibialis  posterior)  lies  between  the  two  preceding 
muscles,  and  is  the  most  deeply  seated  of  all  the  muscles  in  the  leg.  It  com- 
mences above  by  two  pointed  processes,  separated  by  an  angular  interval,  through 
which  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  pass  forward  to  the  front  of  the  leg.  It  arises 
from  the  whole  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  excepting 
its  lowest  part,  from  the  outer  portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the 
tibia,  between  the  commencement  of  the  oblique  line  above,  and  the  junction 
of  the  middle  and  lower  third  of  the  shaft  below;  and  from  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  fibula;  some  fibres  also  arise  from  the  deep  transverse 
fascia  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa,  separating  it  from  the  adjacent  muscles 
on  each  side.  This  muscle,  in  the  lower  fourth  of  the  leg,  passes  in  front  of  the 
Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  passes  through  a  groove 
behind  the  inner  malleolus  with  the  tendon  of  that  muscle,  but  enclosed  in  a  separ- 
ate sheath;  it  then  passes  through  another  sheath,  over  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
into  the  foot,  and  then  beneath  the  inferior  calcaneoscaphoid  ligament.  Beyond 
this  sheath  the  tendon  passes  between  the  sustentaculum  tali  and  the  tubercle  of 
the  scaphoid  to  the  plantar  aspect  and  divides  into  two  main  slips.  The  stronger 
medial  slip  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  and  into  the  internal  cunei- 
form and  sends  an  expansion  to  the  plantar  surface  of  the  sustentaculum  tali.  The 
weaker  lateral  slip  divides  into  lesser  slips,  which  are  inserted  into  the  middle  and 
external  cuneiform,  the  cuboid  and  the  base  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bones.  The  stronger  tendon  as  it  passes  over  the  scaphoid  contains  a 
sesamoid  bone.    A  bursa  is  often  situated  between  the  tendon  and  the  scaphoid. 


L — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Soleus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
deep  transverse  fascia,  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  and 
the  peroneal  vessels;  by  its  deep  sufjace,  with  the  interosseous  ligament,  the  tibia,  fibula,  and 
ankle-joint. 

Nerves. — The  Popliteus  is  supplied  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves, 
through  the  internal  popliteal;  tiie  Flexor  longus  digitorum  and  Tibialis  posticus  by  the  fifth 
lumbar  and  first  and  second  sacral ;  and  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis  by  the  fifth  lumbar  and  Grst 
and  second  sacral  nerves  through  the  posterior  tibial. 

Actions. — The  Popliteus  assists  in  flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh;  when  the  leg  is  flexed,  it 
will  rotate  the  tibia  inward.  It  is  especially  called  into  action  at  the  commencement  of  the  act  of 
bending  the  knee,  inasmuch  as  it  produces  a  slight  inward  rotation  of  the  tibia,  which  is  essen- 
tial in  the  early  stages  of  this  movement.  The  Tibialis  posticus  is  a  direct  Extensor  of  the  foot 
at  the  ankle-joint;  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Tibialis  anticus,  it  turns  the  sole  of  the  foot 
inward  (i.  e.,  inverts  the  foot),  antagonizing  the  Peronei,  which  turn  it  outward  (evert  it).  In 
the  sole  of  the  foot  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus  lies  directly  below  the  inferior  calcaneo- 
scaphoid ligament,  and  is  therefore  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  the  arch  of  the  foot. 
The  Flexor  longus  digitorum  and  Flexor  longus  hallucis  are  the  direct  Flexors  of  the  phalanges, 
and,  continuing  their  action,  extend  the  foot  upon  the  leg;  they  assist  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus 
in  extending  the  foot,  as  in  the  act  of  walking  or  in  standing  on  tiptoe.  In  consequence  of  the 
oblique  direction  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  Flexor,  the  toes  would  be  drawn  inwarti  were  it  not 
for  the  Flexor  accessorius  muscle,  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  its  tendon  and  draws 

1  That  is.  in  the  order  of  dissection  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
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it  to  the  middle  line  of  the  foot  during  its  action.  Taking  their  fixed  point  from  the  foot,  thes^e 
muscles  serve  to  maintain  the  upright  posture  by  steadying  the  tibia  and  fibula  perpendicularly 
upon  the  ankle-joint.  They  also  serve  to  raise  these  bones  from  the  oblique  position  they  assume 
in  the  stooping  posture. 

7.  The  Fibular  Region  (Fig.  383). 

Peroneus  longus.  .  Peroneus  brevis. 

Dissection. — The  muscles  are  readily  exposed  by  removing  the  fascia  covering  their  surface, 
from  below  upward,  in  the  line  of  direction  of  their  fibres. 

The  Peroneus  longus  (m.  peronaeus  longus)  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  and  is  the  more  superficial  of  the  two  muscles.  It  arises 
from  the  head  and  upper  two-thirds  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula, 
from  the  deep  surface  of  the  fascia,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it 
and  the  muscles  on  the  front,  and  those  on  the  back  of  the  leg,  occasionally  also 
by  a  few  fibres  from  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  Between  its  attachment 
to  the  head  and  to  the  shaft  of  the  fibula  there  is  a  small  interval  of  bone  from 
which  no  muscle  fibres  arise;  through  this  gap  the  external  popliteal  nerve  passes 
beneath  the  muscle.  The  muscle  terminates  in  a  long  tendon,  which  passes  lie- 
hind  the  outer  malleolus,  in  a  groove  common  to  it  and  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus 
brevis,  behind  which  it  lies,  the  groove  being  converted  into  a  canal  by  a  fibrous 
band,  and  the  tendons  being  invested  by  a  common  synovial  membrane;  it  is 
then  reflected  obliquely  forward  across  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  below  its 
peroneal  tubercle,  being  contained  in  a  separate  fibrous  sheath,  lined  by  a  pro- 
longation of  the  synovial  membrane  which  lines  the  groove  behind  the  malleolus. 
Having  reached  the  outer  side  of  the  cuboid  bone,  it  runs  in  a  groove  on  the  under 
surface  of  that  bone,  which  is  converted  into  a  canal  by  the  long  calcaneocuboid 
ligament,  and  is  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane;  the  tendon  then  crosses  the  sole 
of  the  foot  obliquely,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  great  toe  and  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  (Figs.  399  and  300). 
Occasionally  it  sends  a  slip  to  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone.  The 
tendon  changes  its  direction  at  two  points — first,  behind  the  external  malleolus; 
secondly,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cuboid  bone;  in  both  of  these  situations  the 
tendon  is  thickened,  and  in  the  latter  a  sesamoid  fibrocartilage,  or  sometimes  a 
bone,  is  usually  developed  in  its  substance. 

Belfttions. — By  its  superficial  jfurfiice,  with  the  fascia  and  inte^^ment;  by  its  deep  surface, 
with  the  fibula,  external  popliteal  nerve,  the  Peroneus  brevis,  os  calcis,  and  cuboid  bone;  by  its 
anterior  border ,  with  an  intermuscular  septum,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  Extensor 
longus  digitorum;  by  its  posterior  border ,  with  an  intermuscular  septum,  which  separates  it  from 
the  Sr>leus  above  and  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis  below. 

The  Peroneus  brevis  (m,  peronaeiis  brevis)  lies  beneath  the  Peroneus  longus, 
and  is  shorter  and  smaller  than  it.  It  arises  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
external  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula,  internal  to  the  Peroneus  longus,  and 
from  the  intermuscular  septa  separating  it  from  the  adjacent  muscles  on  the 
front  and  back  part  of  the  leg.  The  fibres  pass  vertically  downward,  and  termi- 
nate in  a  tendon  which  runs  in  front  of  that  of  the  preceding  muscle  through  the 
same  groove,  behind  the  external  malleolus,  being  contained  in  the  same  fibrous 
sheath  and  lubricated  by  the  same  synovial  membrane.  It  then  passes  through 
a  separate  sheath  on  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  above  that  for  the  tendon  of 
the  Peroneus  longus,  the  two  tendons  being  here  separated  by  the  peroneal  tubercle, 
and  is  finally  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  at  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  little  toe,  on  its  outer  side. 
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Itelations. — By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Peroneus  longus  and  the  fascia  of  the  leg 
and  foot;  by  its  deep  surface,  with  the  fibula  and  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis. 

NeiT68. — The  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis  are  supplied  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and 
first  sacral  nerves  through  the  musculocutaneous  branch  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve. 

Actions. — ^The  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis  extend  the  foot  upon  the  leg,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tibialis  posticus,  antagonizing  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  Peroneus  tertius,  which  are  Flexors 
of  the  foot.  The  Peroneus  longus  also  everts  the  sole  of  the  foot;  hence,  the  extreme  eversion 
occasionally  observed  in  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  where  that  bone  offers  no  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  this  muscle.  From  the  oblique  direction  of  the  Peroneus  longus  tendon 
across  the  sole  of  the  foot  it  is  an  important  agent  in  the  maintenance  of  the  transverse  arch 
of  the  foot.  Taking  their  fixed  point  below,  the  Peronei  serve  to  steady  the  leg  upon  the  foot. 
Thb  is  especially  the  case  when  standing  upon  one  leg,  when  the  tendency  of  the  superincumbent 
weight  is  to  throw  the  leg  inward;  the  Peroneus  longus  overcomes  this  tendency  by  drawing 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  W,  and  thus  maintains  the  perpendicular  direction  of  the  limb. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^l%e  student  should  now  consider  the  position  of  the  tendons  of  the 
various  muscles  of  the  leg,  their  relation  w^ith  the  ankle-joint  and  surrounding  bloodvessels,  and 
fspecially  their  action  upon  the  foot,  as  their  rigidity  and  contraction  give  rise  to  one  or  other  of 
the  kinds  of  deformity  known  as  club-foot.  The  most  simple  and  common  deformity,  and  one 
that  is  rarely,  if  ever,  congenital,  is  the  talipes  equinus,  the  heel  being  raised  by  rigidity  and  con- 
traction of  the  Gastrocnemius  muscle,  and  the  patient  walking  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot.  In 
the  talipes  varus  the  foot  is  forcibly  adducted  and  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  raised,  sometimes 
to  a  right  angle  with  the  ground,  by  the  action  of  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  posticus.  In  the 
talipes  valgus  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  is  raised  by  the  Peronei  muscles,  and  the  patient  walks 
on  the  inner  ankle.  In  the  talipes  calcaneus  the  toes  are  raised  by  the  Extensor  muscles,  the 
heel  is  depressed,  and  the  patient  walks  upon  it.  Other  varieties  of  deformity  are  met  with, 
as  the  talipes  eaumovarus,  equinovalgus,  and  calcaneovalgus,  whose  names  sufficiently  indicate 
their  nature.  Of  these,  the  talipes  equinovarus  is  the  most  common  congenital  form ;  the  heel 
is  raised  by  the  tendo  Achillis,  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  drawn  upward  by  the  Tibialis 
anticus,  the  anterior  two-thirds  twisted  inward  by  the  Tibialis  posticus,  and  the  arch  increased 
by  the  contraction  of  the  plantar  fascia,  so  that  the  patient  walks  on  the  middle  of  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot.  Each  of  these  deformities  may  sometimes  be  successfully  relieved  by  divi- 
sion of  the  opposing  tendons  and  fascia;  by  this  means  the  foot  regains  its  proper  position, 
and  the  tendons  subsequently  heal.  The  operation  is  easily  performed  by  putting  the  contracted 
tendon  upon  the  stretch,  and  dividing  it  by  means  of  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  knife  inserted 
beneath  it.  Pes  cavus,  or  hollow  foot,  is  accentuation  of  the  longitudinal  arch.  Pes  planus,  or 
fiat-foot,  has  been  discussed  on  page  349. 

Rupture  of  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  Gastrocnemius  may  take  place.  Rupture  of  the  Plantaris 
tendon  not  uncommonly  occurs,  especially  in  men  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  from  some  sudden 
exertion,  and  frequently  occurs  during  the  game  of  lawn  tennis,  and  is  hence  known  as  lawn" 
tennis  leg.  The  accident  is  accompanied  by  a  sudden  pain,  and  produces  a  sensation  as  if  the 
individual  had  been  struck  a  violent  blow  on  the  part.  The  tendo  Achillis  is  also  sometimes  rup- 
tured. It  is  stated  that  John  Hunter  ruptured  his  tendo  Achillis  while  dancing  at  the  age  of  forty. 
The  bursa  interposed  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  tendo  Achillis, 
just  above  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  tendon,  may  become  inflamed,  producing  a  disabling 
pain  {ackiUodynia,  or  Albert* s  disease). 


V.  MUSOLES  AND  FASOIA  OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  fibrous  bands,  or  thickened  portions  of  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  which  bind  down  the  tendons 
in  front  of  and  behind  the  ankle  in  their  passage  to  the  foot,  are  termed  the  annular  ligaments, 
and  are  three  in  number — anterior,  internal,  and  external. 

The  Anterior  Annular  Ligament  (Fig.  393)  consists  of  a  superior  or  transverse 
portion  (ligamentum  transversum  cruris),  which  binds  down  the  Extensor  tendons 
as  they  descend  on  the  front  of  the  tibia  and  fibula;  and  an  inferior  or  Y-shaped 
portion  (ligamentum  cruciatum  cruris),  which  retains  them  in  connection  with 
the  tarsus,  the  two  portions  being  connected  by  a  thin  intervening  layer  of  fascia. 
The  transverse  portion  is  attached  externally  to  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  and 
internally  to  the  tibia;  above  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  leg;  it  contains 
only  one  synovial  sheath,  for  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  anticus;  the  other  tendons 
and  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  passing  beneath  it,  but  without  any  dis- 
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tinct  synovial  sheath.  The  Y-shaped  portion  is  placed  in  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint,  the  stem  of  the  Y,  the  fundiform  ligament  of  Retzius,  being  attached  externally 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  in  front  of  the  depression  for  the  interosseous 
ligament;  it  is  directed  inward,  as  a  double  layer,  one  lamina  passing  in  front, 
and  the  other  behind,  the  tendons  of  the  Peroneus  tertius  and  Extensor  longus 
digitorum.  At  the  inner  border  of  the  latter  tendon  these  two  layers  join, 
forming  a  sheath  in  which  the  tendons  are  enclosed,  surrounded  by  a  synovial 
membrane.  From  the  inner  extremity  of  this  sheath  the  two  limbs  of  the  Y 
diverge;  one  passes  upward  and  inward,  to  be  attached  to  the  internal  malleolus, 
passing  over  the  Extensor  proprius  hallucis  and  the  vessels  and  nerves,  but  en- 
closing the  Tibialis  anticus  and  its  synovial  sheath  by  a  splitting  of  its  fibres.  The 
other  limb  extends  downward  and  inward  to  be  attached  to  the  inner  border  of 
the  plantar  fascia,  and  passes  over  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  proprius  hallucis 
and  Tibialis  anticus  and  also  the  vessels  and  nerves.  These  two  tendons  are  con- 
tained in  separate  synovial  sheaths  situated  beneath  the  ligament. 

The  Internal  Annular  Ligament  (ligamentum  laciniatum)  is  a  strong  fibrous 
band  which  extends  from  the  inner  malleolus  above  to  the  internal  margin  of  the 
OS  calcis  below,  converting  a  series  of  grooves  in  this  situation  into  canals  for  the 
passage  of  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  muscles  and  vessels  into  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
It  is  continuous  by  its  upper  border  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  and  by  its  lower 
border  with  the  plantar  fascia  and  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Abductor  hallucis 
muscle.  The  four  canals  which  the  ligament  completes  transmit,  counting  from 
before  backward,  first,  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus;  second,  the  tendon  of 
the  Flexor  longus  digitorum;  third,  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  which 
run  through  a  broad  space  beneath  the  ligament;  /cw%,  in  a  canal  formed  partly  by 
the  astragalus,  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis.  The  canals  for  the  tendons 
are  lined  by  a  separate  synovial  membrane. 

The  External  Annnlar  Ligament  is  divided  into  two  portions — ^a  superior  portion 
(retinactdum  mm.  peronaeorum  swperius),  which  extends  from  the  extremity  of 
the  outer  malleolus  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  os  calcis;  it  binds  down  the  tendons 
of  the  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis  muscles  in  their  passage  behind  the  external 
malleolus.  The  two  tendons  are  enclosed  in  one  synovial  sac.  An  inferior  portion 
(retinaculum  mm.  'peronaeorum  inferius),  which  bridges  the  Peronei  on  the  side  of 
the  OS  calcis  and  is  attached  to  the  bone  above  and  below  them, 

8.  The  Dorsal  Region  (Fig.  393). 

Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 

Fascia  (fascia  dorsalis  pedis). — ^The  fascia  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  a  thin 
membranous  layer  continuous  above  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  annular 
ligament;  it  becomes  gradually  lost  opposite  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones, 
and  on  each  side  blends  with  the  lateral  portions  of  the  plantar  fascia;  it  forms  a 
sheath  for  the  tendons  placed  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  On  the  removal  of  this 
fascia  the  muscle  and  tendons  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  foot  are  exposed. 

The  Extensor  brevis  digitorum  (m.  extenscrr  digitorum  brevis)  (Fig.  393)  is 
a  broad  thin  muscle  which  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  and  outer  sur- 
faces of  the  OS  calcis,  in  front  of  the  groove  for  the  Peroneus  brevis,  from  the  exter- 
nal calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament,  and  from  the  common  limb  of  the  Y-shaped 
portion  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  It  passes  obliquely  across  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  and  terminates  in  four  tendons.  The  innermost,  which  is  the  largest, 
is  inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe, 
crossing  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery;  the  other  three,  into  the  outer  sides  of  the  long 
Extensor  tendons  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes. 
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Nerves. — It  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

Actions. — ^The  Extensor  brevis  digitorum  is  an  accessory  to  the  long  Extensor,  extending  the 
phalanges  of  the  four  inn^*  toes,  but  acting  only  on  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  The 
obliquity  of  its  direction  counteracts  the  oblique  movement  given  to  the  toes  by  the  long 
Extensor,  so  that,  both  muscles  acting  together,  the  toes  are  evenly  extended. 


9.  The  Plantar  Region  (Figs.  398,  399). 

The  plantar  fascia  (aponeurosis  jdatvtaris),  the  densest  of  all  the  fibrous  mem- 
branes, is  of  great  strength,  and  consists  of  pearly  white  glistening  fibres,  dis- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  longitudinally;  it  is  divided  into  a  central  and  two 
lateral  portions. 

The  central  portion,  the  thickest,  is  narrow  behind  and  attached  to  the  inner 
tubercle  of  the  os  calcis,  posterior  to  the  origin  of  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum, 
and,  becoming  broader  and  thinner  in  front,  divides  near  the  heads  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones  into  five  processes,  one  for  each  of  the  toes.  Each  of  these  processes 
divides  opposite  the  metatarsophalangeal  articulation  into  two  strata,  superficial 
and  deep.  The  superficial  stratum  is  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  transverse 
sulcus  which  divides  the  toes  from  the  sole.  The  deeper  stratum  divides  into  two 
slips  which  embrace  the  sides  of  the  Flexor  tendons  of  the  toes,  and  blend  with  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  laterally  with  the  transverse  metatarsal  ligament,  thus 
forming  a  series  of  arches  through  which  the  tendons  of  the  short  and  long  Flexors 
pass  to  the  toes.  The  intervals  left  between  the  five  processes  allow  the  digital 
vessels  and  nerves  and  the  tendons  of  the  Lumbricales  muscles  to  become  suf)er- 
ficial.  At  the  point  of  division  of  the  fascia  into  processes  and  slips  numerous 
transverse  fibres  are  supei»dded,  which  serve  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  fascia 
at  this  part  by  binding  the  processes  together  and  connecting  them  with  the  integu- 
ment. The  central  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia  is  continuous  with  the  lateral 
portions  at  each  side,  and  from  its  deep  surface  sends  upward  two  strong 
vertical  intermuscular  septa,  which  separate  the  middle  from  the  external  and 
internal  groups  of  plantar  muscles;  from  these,  again,  thinner  transverse  septa  are 
derived,  which  separate  the  various  layers  of  muscles  in  this  region.  The  ddep 
surface  of  this  fascia  gives  attachment  behind  to  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  muscle. 

The  lateral  portions  of  the  plantar  fascia  are  thinner  than  the  central  division,  and 
cover  the  sides  of  the  foot.  The  outer  portion  covers  the  under  surface  of  the 
Abductor  minimi  digiti;  it  is  thick  behind,  thin  in  front,  and  extends  from  the 
OS  calcis  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  to  the  outer  side  of  which  it  is 
attached;  it  is  continuous  internally  with  the  central  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia, 
and  externally  with  the  dorsal  fascia.  The  inner  portion  is  very  thin,  and  covers 
the  Abductor  hallucis  muscle;  it  is  attached  to  the  internal  annular  ligament,  and 
is  continuous  around  the  side  of  the  foot  with  the  dorsal  fascia,  and  externally  with 
the  middle  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia. 

The  muscles  in  the  plantar  region  of  the  foot  may  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
.  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in  the  hand:  (1)  Those  of  the  internal  plantar  region 
are  connected  with  the  great  toe,  and  correspond  with  those  of  the  thumb;  (2) 
those  of  the  external  plantar  region  are  connected  with  the  little  toe,  and  corre- 
spond with  those  of  the  little  finger;  and  (3)  those  of  the  middle  plantar  region  are 
connected  with  the  tendons  inten^ening  between  the  two  former  groups.  But  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  dissection  of  these  muscles  it  will  be  found  more  convenient 
to  divide  them  into  four  layers,  as  they  present  themselves,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  successively  exposed. 
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The  First  Lfty«r. 

Abductor   halliicis.  Flexor   brevis   digitorum. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

Dissection. — Remove  ihe  fascia  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  ibc  tool,  eominencine  in 
front  over  the  tendons  and  proreeding  backward.  The  centrul  portion  should  be  divided 
transversely  in  ihe  middle  of  the  fool,  and  the  two  flaps  dissected  forward  and  backward. 

The  Abductor  hallucis  (m.  abductor  kaUucis)  lies  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
foot  and  covers  the  first  parts  of  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves.  It  arises  from 
the  inner  tubercle  on  the.under  surface  of  the 
OS  calcis;  from  the  internal  annular  ligament; 
from  the  plantar  fascia;  and  from  the  inter- 
muscular septum  between  it  and  the  Flexor 
brevis  digitorum.  The  fibres  terminate  in  a 
tendon  which  is  inserted,  together  wilh  the 
innermost  tendon  of  the  Flexor  brevis  hal- 
liicis, into  the  inner  side  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe. 

The  riexor  brevis  digitorum  (m.  jkxor 
digitorum  brevis)  lies  in  the  middle  of  ihe 
sole  of  the  foot,  immediately  beneath'  the 
plantar  fascia,  with  which  it  is  firmly  united. 
Its  deep  surface  is  separated  from  the  ex- 
ternal plantar  vessels  and  nenes  by  a  thin 
layer  of  fascia.  It  arises  by  a  narrow  ten- 
dinous process,  from  the  inner  lubercle  of  the 
OS  calcis,  from  the  central  part  of  the  plantar 
fascia,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  l>e- 
tween  it  and  the  adjacent  muscles.  It  passes 
forward,  and  divides  into  four  tendons,  one  for 
each  of  the  four  outer  toes.  Opposite  the 
bases  of  the  first  phalanges  each  tendon 
divides  into  two  slips,  to  allow  of  the  passage 
of  the  corresponding  tendon  of  the  Flexor 
longus  digitorum;  the  two  portions  of  the 
tendon  then  unite  and  form  a  grooved  chan- 
nel for  the  reception  of  the  accompanying 
long  Flexor  tendon.  Finally,  they  divide  a 
second  time,  to  be  inserted  into  the  middle  of 
the  sides  of  the  second  phalanges.  The  mode 
of  division  of  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor 
brevis  digitorum  and  their  insertion  into 
the  phalanges  is  analogous  to  the  division 
and  insertion  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  digito- 
rum in  the  hand. 


Fro.  368.- 


Tibious  Sheftthi   of  tho  Flexor  Tendans.-- 


Fint  layer.  These  are  not  so  well  marked  as  in  the  fingers.     The 

Flexor  tendons  of  the  toes  as  thev  run  along  the 

pbalanjces  are  retained  against  the  bones  by  a   fibrous   sheath,  forming  osseoaponeurotic 

canals.    These  sheaths  are  formed  by  strong   fibrous  bands  which  arch  across  the  lendons 


1  Tliat  is.  in  order  of  dignclion  of  the  wlc  ol  tl 
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and  are  attached  on  each  side  to  the  margins  of  the  phalanges.  Opposite  the  middle  of  the 
proximal  and  second  phalanges  the  sheath  is  very  strong,  and  the  fibres  pass  transversely,  but 
opposite  the  joints  it  is  much  thinner,  and  the  fibres  pass  obliquely.  Each  sheath  is  lined  by 
a  synovial  membrane  which  is  reflected  upon  the  contained  tendon. 

The  Abductor  miniini  digiti  (m.  abductor  digiti  quinti)  lies  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot,  and  is  in  relation  by  its  inner  margin  with  the  external  plantar 
vessels  and  nerves.  It  arises,  by  a  very  broad  origin,  from  the  outer  tubercle  of 
the  OS  calcis,  from  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  between  the  two  tubercles, 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  inner  tubercle,  from  the  plantar  fascia  and  the  intermuscular 
septum,  between  it  and  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum.  Its  tendon,  after  gliding 
over  a  smooth  facet  on  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone, 
is  hiseried  with  the  short  Flexor  of  the  little  toe  into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  this  toe. 

DiBsectioil. — The  muscles  of  the  superficial  layer  should  l>e  divided  at  their  origin  by  insert- 
ing the  knife  beneath  each,  and  cutting  obliquely  backward,  so  as  to  detach  them  from  the 
bone;  they  should  then  be  drawn  forward,  in  order  to  expose  the  second  layer,  but  not  cut  away 
at  their  insertion.  The  two  layers  are  separated  by  a  thin  membrane,  the  deep  jdaivtar  fascia^ 
on  the  removal  of  which  is  seen  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  the  Flexor  accessorius, 
the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis,  and  the  Lumbricales.  The  long  Flexor  tendons  diverge 
from  each  other  at  an  acute  angle;  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot,  on  a  plane  superior  to  that  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  the  direction  of  the  latter  being 
obliquely  outward. 

The  Second  Layer. 
Flexor  accessorius.  Lumbricales. 

The  Flexor  accessorius  (m,  qtuidratits  jdantae)  is  separated  from  the  muscles 
of  the  first  layer  by  the  external  plantar  vessels  and  nerves.  It  arises  by  two  heads, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  long  plantar  ligament;  the  inner  or 
larger  head,  which  is  muscular,  arises  from  the  inner  concave  surface  of  the  os 
calcis  below  the  groove  which  lodges  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum; 
the  outer  head,  flat  and  tendinous,  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  in 
front  of  its  lesser  tubercle,  and  from  the  long  plantar  ligament;  the  two  portions 
join  at  an  acute  angle,  and  are  inserted  into  the  outer  margin  and  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  forming  a  kind  of 
groove  in  which  the  tendon  is  lodged.* 

The  Lumbricales  (m.  lumbricales)  are  four  small  muscles  accessory  to  the 
tendons  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum;  they  arise  from  the  tendons  of  the  long 
Flexor,  as  far  back  as  their  angle  of  division,  each  arising  from  two  tendons,  except 
the  internal  one.  Each  muscle  terminates  in  a  tendon,  which  passes  forward 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  four  lesser  toes  and  is  inserted  into  the  expansion  of  the  long 
Extensor  tendon  on  the  dorsum  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  corresponding  toe. 

Dissection. — The  Flexor  tendons  should  be  divided  at  the  back  part  of  the  foot,  and  the 
Flexor  accessorius  at  its  origin,  and  drawn  fon^'ard,  in  order  to  expose  the  third  layer. 

The  Third  Layer. 

Flexor  brevis  hallucis.  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

Adductor  obliquus  hallucis.  Adductor  trans\'ersus  hallucis. 

The  Flexor  brevis  hallucis  (m,  flexor  hallucis  brevis)  arises,  by  a  pointed 
tendinous  process,  from  the  inner  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  cuboid  bone, 

1  According  to  Turner,  the  fibres  of  the  Flexor  accessorius  end  in  aponeurotic  banda,  which  contribute  slips 
to  the  secondf,  third,  and  fourth  digits. 
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from  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  external  cuneiform,  and  from  the  prolongation 
of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  which  is  attached  to  that  bone.  The  muscle 
divides  in  front  into  two  portions  which  are  inserted  into  the  inner  and  outer  sides 
of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  a  sesamoid  bone  being  developed 
in  each  tendon  at  its  insertion.     The  innftr  portioii  of  this  muscle  is  blended  with 


Tio.  399.— Muacres  of  Ui«  sole  ol  thr  riaht  (oot.  I 

Se«>ni1  layer, 

the  AI}ductor  hallucis  previous  to  its  insertion,  the  ottter  portion  with  the  Adductor 
obliquus  hallucis,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Plexor  longus  hallucis  lies  in  a  groove 
between  them. 

The  Adductor  obliquus  liallucis  {ca-pvi  ohliquum  m.  addvctoris  haUucis)  is  a 
large,  thick,  fleshy  mass  passing  obliquely  across  the  foot  and  occupying  the  hollow 
space  between  the  four  inner  metatarsal  bones.  It  arises  from  the  tarsal  extrem- 
ities of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatursal  bones,  and  from  the  sheath  of  the 
tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus.  and  is  inserted,  together  with  the  outer  portion  of 
the  Flexor  brevis  hallucis,  into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
great  toe. 
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Tlie  small  muscles  of  the  great  to«,  the  Abductor,  Flexor  brevia,  Adductor  obliquus,  and 
Adductor  transversus,  like  the  similar  muscles  of  the  thumb,  give  off  fibrous  erpaosions,  at  iheir 
inswtiona,  to  blend  with  the  long  Extensor  tendon. 

The  Adductor  txaosTersus  hallncis  (ca'pui  trantverfum  m.  adductoris  haUucis) 
is  a  narrow,  flat,  muscular  fasciculus,  stretched  transversely  across  the  heads  of 
the  metatarsal  bones,  between  them  and  the  Flexor  tendons.  It  arises  from  the 
inferior  metatarsophalangeal  ligaments  of  the  three  outer  toes,  sometimes  only 
from  the  third  and  fourth  and  from  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  metatarsus; 
and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  its  fibres 
being  blended  with  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Adductor  obliquus  hailucis. 

The  Flexor  brOTis  minimi  ^^\A{vi.  flexor  digiiiquhUibTevis)  lies  on  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  much  resembles  one  of  the  Interossei.  It  arUes 
from  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  from  the  sheath  of  the 
Peroneus  longus;  its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
little  toe  on  its  outer  side.  Occasionally  some  of  the  deeper  fibres  of  the  muscle 
are  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the  distal  half  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone; 
these  are  described  by  some  as  a  distinct  muscle,  the  Oppoaena  miiumi  digiti. 

Tbe  routh  Jajv, 

The  Interossei. 

The  Inteross^  muscles  {mm.  interossei)  in  the  foot  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
hand,  with  this  exception,  that  they  are  grouped  around  the  middle  line  of  the 
second  digit,  instead  of  the  middle  line  of  the  third  digit,  as  in  the  hand.  They 
are  seven  in  number,  and  consists  of  two  groups.  Dorsal  and  Plantar. 


FiQ.401.— llMDonidm4en»iri.     Uft  fool.     The         ..  Fia.  402.— Ths  PlBotar  jnUrcMKi.    Lett  foot     The 

The  Soisal  LrteroMWi  (m.  interossei  dorsales),  four  in  number,  are  situated  bc- 
Iween  the  metatarsal  bones.     They  are  bipenniform  muscles,  arising  by  two  heads 
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from  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  between  which  they  are  placed; 
their  tendons  are  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges,  and  into  the  apon- 
eurosis of  the  corresponding  slip  of  the  common  Extensor  tendon.  In  the  angular 
interval  left  between  the  heads  of  each  muscle  at  its  posterior  extremity  the  per- 
forating arteries  pass  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  except  in  the  First  interosseous 
muscle,  where  the  interval  allows  the  passage  of  the  communicating  branch  of  the 
dorsalis  pedis  artery.  The  First  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  second  toe;  the  other  three  are  inserted  into  the  outer  sides  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes. 

The  Plantar  Interossei  (m.  interossei  jdaniares),  three  in  number,  lie  beneath, 
rather  than  between,  the  metatarsal  bones.  They  are  single  muscles,  and  each 
arises  from  but  one  metatarsal  bone.  They  arise  from  the  base  and  inner  sides 
of  the  shaft  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  inner  sides  of  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  same  toes,  and  into  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  corresponding  slip  of  the  common  Extensor  tendon. 

Nerves. — The  Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  the  Flexor  brevis  and  Abductor  hallucis,  and  the 
innermost  Lumbrical  are  supplied  by  the  medial  plantar  nerve.  All  the  other  muscles  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot  by  the  lateral  plantar.  The  First  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  frequently  receives 
an  extra  filament  from  the  internal  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
and  the  Second  dorsal  interosseous  a  twig  from  the  external  branch  of  the  same  ner\'e. 

Actions. — All  the  muscles  of  the  foot  act  upon  the  toes,  and  for  purposes  of  description  as 
regard  their  action  may  be  grouped  as  Abductors,  Adductors,  Flexors,  or  Extensors.  The  Abduc- 
tors are  the  Dorsal  interossei,  the  Abductor  hallucis,  and  the  Abductor  minimi  digiti.  The  Dorsal 
interossei  are  Abductors  from  an  imaginary  line  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  second  toe,  so  that 
the  first  muscle  draws  the  second  toe  inward,  toward  the  great  toe;  the  second  muscle  draws  the 
same  toe  outward;  the  third  draws  the  third  toe,  and  the  fourth  draws  the  fourth  toe,  in  the  same 
direction.  Like  the  Interossei  in  the  hand,  they  also  help  to  flex  the  proximal  phalanges  and  to 
extend  the  two  terminal  phalanges.  The  Abductor  hallucis  abducts  the  great  toe  from  tne  others, 
and  also  flexes  the  proximal  phalanx  of  this  toe.  And  in  the  same  way  the  action  of  the  Abductor 
minimi  digiti  is  twofold — as  an  Abductor  of  this  toe  from  the  others,  and  also  as  a  Flexor  of  the  prox- 
imal phalanx.  The  Adductors  are  the  Plantar  interossei,  the  Adductor  obliquus  hallucis,  and  the 
Adductor  transversus  hallucis.  The  Plantar  interosseous  muscles  adduct  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  toes  toward  the  imaginary  line  passing  through  the  second  toe,  and  by  means  of  their  inser- 
tion into  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Extensor  tendon  they,  with  the  Dorsal  interossei,  flex  the  prox- 
imal phalanges  and  extend  the  two  terminal  phalanges.  The  Adductor  obliquus  hallucis  is 
chiefly  concerned  in  adducting  the  great  toe  toward  the  second  one,  but  also  assists  in  flexing 
this  toe.  The  Adductor  transversus  hallucis  approximates  all  the  toes,  and  thus  increases  the 
curve  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  metatarsus.  The  Flexors  are  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  the 
Flexor  accessorius,  the  Flexor  brevis  hallucis,  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  and  the  Lum- 
bricales.  The  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  flexes  the  second  phalanges  upon  the  first,  and,  con- 
tinuing its  action,  may  flex  the  first  phalanges  also  and  bring  the  toes  together.  The  Flexor 
accessorius  assists  the  long  Flexor  of  the  toes,  and  converts  tne  oblique  pull  of  the  tendons  of 
that  muscle  into  a  direct  backward  pull  upon  the  toes.  The  Flexor  brevis  hallucis  flexes  and 
slightly  adducts  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  The  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  flexes  the 
little  toe  and  draws  its  metatarsal  bone  downward  and  inward.  The  Lumbricales,  like  the 
corresponding  muscles  in  the  hand,  assist  in  flexing  the  proximal  phalanx,  and  by  their  insertion 
into  the  long  Extensor  tendon  aid  in  straightening  the  two  terminal  phalanges.  The  only  muscle 
in  the  Extensor  group  is  the  Extensor  brevis  digitorum.  It  extends  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great 
toe,  and  assists  the  long  Extensor  in  extending  the  next  three  toes,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  to 
the  toes  an  outward  direction  when  they  are  extended. 


SURFACE  FORM  OF  THE  LO\^T.R  EXTREMITY. 

Of  the  mu.scles  of  the  thigh,  those  of  the  iliac  region  have  no  influence  on  surface  form,  while 
those  of  the  anterior  femoral  region,  being  to  a  great  extent  superficial,  largely  contribute  to  the 
surface  form  of  this  part  of  the  body.  The  Tensor  fasciae  femoris  produces  a  broad  elevation 
immediately  below  the  anterior  portion  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  behind  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  process.  From  its  lower  border  a  longitudinal  groove,  corresponding  to  the  iiio- 
tibial  band,  may  be  seen  running  down  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  to  the  outer  side  of  the  knee- 
joint.    The  Sartorius  muscle,  when  it  is  brought  into  action  by  flexing  the  1^  on  the  thigh 
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and  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  and  rotating  the  thigh  outward,  presents  a  well-marked  surface 
form.    At  its  upper  part,  where  it  constitutes  the  outer  boundary  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  it  forms 
a  prominent  oblique  ridge,  which  becomes  changed  into  a  flattened  plane  below^,  and  this  grad- 
ually merges  in  a  general  fulness  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee-joint.     When  the  Sartorius  is 
not  in  action,  a  depression  exists  between  the  Quadriceps  extensor  and  the  Adductor  muscles, 
running  obUquely  downward  and  inward  from  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  knee,  which  depression  corresponds  to  this  muscle.    In  the  depressed  angle  formed  by 
the  divergence  of  the  Sartorius  and  Tensor  fasciae  femoris  muscles,  just  below  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  the  Rectos  femoris  muscle  appears,  and,  below  this,  deter^ 
mines  to  a  great  extent  the  convex  form  of  the  front  of  the  thigh.     In  a  well-developed  subject 
the  borders  of  the  muscle,  when  in  action,  are  clearly  to  be  defined.    The  Vastus  extemus 
forms  a  long  flattened  plane  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  traversed  by  the  longitudinal  groove 
formed  by  the  iliodbial  band.    The  Vastus  intemus,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  low6r  half  of  the 
thigh,  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  prominence,  which  increases  toward  the  knee  and  terminates 
somewhat  abruptly  in  this  situation  with  a  full,  curved  outline.    The  Orureus  and  Subcrureus 
are  completely  hidden,  and  do  not  directly  influence  surface  form.    The  Adductor  muscles, 
constituting  the  internal  femoral  group,  are  not  to  be  individually  distinguished  from  each 
other,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  tendon  of  the  Adductor  longus  and  the  lower  tendon  of 
the  Adductor  magnus.    The  upper  tendon  of  the  Adductor  lon^rvuit  when  the  muscle  is  in  action, 
stands  out  as  a  prominent  ridge,  which  runs  obliquely  downward  and  outward  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  pubic  spine,  and  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  a  flattened  triangular  space  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  thigh,  known  as  Scarpa's  triangle.    The  lower  tendon  of  the 
Adductor  magnus  can  be  distinctly  felt  as  a  short  ridge  extending  down  to  the  Adductor  tubercle 
on  the  internal  condyle,  between  the  Sartorius  and  Vastus  intemus.    The  Adductor  group 
of  muscles  fills  in  the  triangular  space  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  formed  between  the  oblique 
femur  and  the  pelvic  wall,  and  to  them  is  due  the  contour  of  the  inner  border  of  the  thigh,  the 
Qracflis  largely  contributing  to  the  smoothness  of  the  outline.    These  muscles  are  not  marked 
off  on  the  surface  from  those  of  the  posterior  femoral  region  by  any  intermuscular  marking,  but 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  these  latter  muscles  are  defined  from  the  Vastus  .externus  by  a 
disUnct  marking,  corresponding  to  the  external  intermuscular  septum.    Tlie  Gluteus  maximus 
and  a  part  of  the  Gluteus  med^us  are  the  only  muscles  of  the  buttock  which  influence  surface 
form.    TTie  other  part  of  the  Gluteus  medius,  the  Gluteus  minimus,  and  the  external  Rotators 
are  completely  hidden.    The  Gluteus  maximus  forms  the  full  rounded  outline  of  the  buttock; 
it  is  more  prominent  behind,  compressed  in  front,  and  terminates  at  its  tendinous  insertion  in 
a  depression  immediately  behind  the  great  trochanter.     Its  lower  border  does  not  correspond 
to  the  gluteal  fold,  but  is  much  more  oblique,  being  marked  bv  a  line  drawn  from  the  side  of 
the  coccyx  to  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  thigh  on  the  outer  side. 
From  beneath  the  lower  margin  of  this  muscle  the  Hamstring  muscles  appear,  at  first  narrow 
and  not  well  marked,  but  as  they  descend    becoming  more  prominent  and  widened  out,  and 
eventually  dividing  into  two  well-marked  ridges,  which  constitute  the  upper  boundaries  of  the 
popliteal  space,  and  are  formed  by  the  tendons  of  the  inner  and  outer  Hamstring  muscles, 
respectively.     In  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  these  muscles  are  not  to  be  individually  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  but  lower  dawn  the  separation  between  the  Semitendinosus  and  Semi- 
membranosus b  denoted  by  a  slight  intermuscular  marking.    The  external  hamstrii^  tendon, 
formed  by  the  Biceps  is  seen  as  a  thick  cord  running  down  to  the  head  of  the  fibula.    The  inner 
Hamstring  tendons  comprise  the  Semitendinosus,  the  Semimembranosus,  and  the  Gracilis. 
The  Semitendinosus  is  the  most  internal  of  these,  and  can  be  felt,  in  certain  positions  of  the 
limb,  as  a  sharp  cord;  the  Semimembranosus  is  thick,  and  the  Gracilis  is  situated  a  little  farther 
forward  than  tne  other  two.     All  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg  appear  to  a  certain  extent 
somewhere  on  the  surface,  but  the  form  of  this  region  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  Tibialis 
anticus  and  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum.    The  ^bialis  aaticus  is  well  marked,  and  presents 
a  fusiform  enlargement  at  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia,  and  projects  beyond  the  crest  of  the  shin 
bone.     From  the  muscular  mass  its  tendons  may  be  traced  downward,  standing  out  boldly, 
when  the  muscle  is  in  action,  on  the  front  of  the  tibia  and  ankle-joint,  and  coursing  down  to  its 
insertion  along  the  inner  border  of  the  foot.     A  well-marked  groove  separates  this  muscle  exter- 
nally from  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  which  fills  up  the  rest  of  the  space  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.     It  does  not  present  so  bold  an  outline  as  the  Tibialis 
anticus,  and  its  tendon  below,  diverging  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  anticus,  forms  with  the 
latter  a  sort  of  plane,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  proprius  hallucis.     A 
groove  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  seen  most  plainly  when  the  muscle 
b  in  action,  separates  the  tendon  from  a  slight  eminence  corresponding  to  the  Peroneus  tertius. 
The  fleshy  fibres  of  the  Peroneus  longus  are  strongly  marked  at  the  upper  part  of  the  outer 
side  of  the  leg,  especially  when  the  muscle  is  in  action.    It  forms  a  bold  swelling,  separated  by 
furrows  from  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum  in  front  and  the  Soleus  behind.     Below,  the  fleshy 
fibres  terminate  abruptly  in  a  tendon  which  overlaps  the  more  flattened  form  of  the  Peroneus 
bre^is.     At  the  external  malleolus  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  brevis  is  more  marked  than  that 
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of  the  Peroncus  longus.  On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  muscles, 
emeigins  from  beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  spread  out  and  can  be  distinguished 
in  the  following  order:  The  most  internal  and  Largest  is  the  Tibialis  MlticlU,  then  the  Kxtamor 
proprins  h*llucls;  next  comes  the  Kxtenaor  longiu  dlgitonim,  dividing  into  four  tendons  to 
the  four  outer  toes;  and  lastly,  most  externally,  is  the  Peronens  tsrtiiu.  The  flattened  form  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  relieved  b_v  the  rounded  outline  of  the  fleshy  belly  of  the  XztanHr 
brevis  diffltoniiii,  which  forms  a  soft  fulness  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tarsus  in  front  of  the  external 
malleolus,  and  bv  the  Dorsal  interossei,  which  bulge  between  the  metatarsal  bones.  At  the 
back  of  the  knee  is  the  popliteal  space,  bounded  above  by  the  tendons  of  the  Hamstring  muscle; 
below,  by  the  two  heacu  of  the  Gastrocnemius.  Below  this  space  is  the  prominent  fleshy  mass 
of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  produced  by  the  Outrocnainiuf  and  BolelU.  When  these  muscles  are 
in  action,  as  in  standing  on  tiptoe,  the  borders  of  the  Gastrocnemius  are  well  defined,  presenting 
two  curved  lines,  which  converge  to  the  tendon  of  insertion.  Of  these  borders,  the  inner  is 
more  prominent  than  the  outer.  The  fleshy  mass  of  the  calf  terminates  somen'hat  abruptly 
below  in  the  tendo  Achillis,  which  stands  out  prominently  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the 
leg.  It  presents  a  somewhat  tapering  form  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  its  extent,  but  widens 
out  slightly  below.  When  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  in  action,  the  lateral  portions  of  the  Bolmu 
may  be  seen,  forming  curved  eminences,  of  which  the  outer  is  the  longer,  on  either  side  of  the 
Gastrocnemius.  Behind  the  inner  bordw  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  a  well- 
marked  ridge,  produced  by  the  tendon  of  the  TiblAlis  poaticna,  is  visible  when  this  muacle  is  in 
a  state  of  contraction.  On  the  sole  of  the  foot  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles  influences  surface 
form;  the  Abductor  minimi  digiti  most  markedly.  This  muscle  forms  a  narrow  rounded 
elevation  along  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  while  the  Abductor  tudlucia  does  the  same,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  on  the  inner  side.  The  Flexor  brevis  digltonun,  bound  down  by  the  plantar 
fascia,  is  not  very  apparent;  it  produces  a  flattened  form,  covered  by  the  thickened  skin  of  the 
sole,  which  is  here  thrown  into  numerous  wrinkles. 


APPLIED  ANATOMY  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  student  should  now  consider  the  effects  produced  by  ih( 
in  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremity.     The  m 
selected  for  illustration  and  description. 


Fia.  403,  — Fncture  of  the  neck  of  Uie  femur  Kithio  the  Fspaulsr  ligament. 

In  fmcture  of  ike  neck  of  Ike  femur  iniemal  to  the  capnular  ligament  (Fig.  403)  the  charac- 
teristic marks  are  slight  shortening  of  the  limb  and  eversion  of  the  fool,  neither  of  which  symp- 
toms occurs,  however,  in  certain  cases  until  some  time  after  the  injury.    The  eversion  ia  caused 
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by  the  weighi  of  the  limb  rotating  it  outward.  The  shortening  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
Glutei,  and  by  the  Rectus  feoioris  in  front  and  the  Biceps,  Semitenilinosus,  and  Semimem- 
bntaosus  behind. 

In  fraeture  of  the  femur  ]uM  below  the  iTochanters  (Fig.  404)  the  upper  fragment,  the  portion 
chiefly  displaced,  is  tilted  forward  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  pelvis  by  the  combinea  action 
of  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus,  and,  at  the  same  time,  evened  and  drawn  outward  by  the  external 
Rotator  and  Glutei  muscles,  causing  a  marked  prominence  at  the  upper  and  outer  side  of  the 
thigh,  and  much  pain  from  the  bruising  and  laceration  of  the  muscles.  The  limb  is  shortened, 
in  consequence  of  the  lower  fragment  being  drawn  upward  hy  the  Rectus  in  front,  and  the  Biceps, 
Semimenibranosus,  and  Semitendinosus  behind,  and  is  at  the  same  time  everted.  This  fracture 
may  be  reduced  by  direct  relaxation  of  all  the  opposing  mu.scies,  to  effect  which  the  limb  should 
be  put  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  thigh  is  flexed  on  the  pelvis  and  the  leg  on  the  thigh. 


Oblique  fracture  of  the  femur  immediately  above  ike  condyles  (Fig.  405)  is  a  formidable  injury, 
and  attended  with  considerable  displacnnent.  On  examination  of  the  limb  the  lower  frag- 
ment may  be  felt  deep  in  the  pojilileal  space,  being  drawn  backward  by  the  Gastrocnemius 
and  Planlaris  muscles,  and  upward  by  the  Hamstring  and  Rectus  femoris  muscles.  The  pointed 
end  of  the  upper  fragments  is  drawn  inward  by  the  Pectineus  and  Adductor  muscles,  and  tilted 
forward  by  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus,  piercine  the  Rectus  muscle  and  occasionally  the  integument. 
The  greatest  care  is  requiaite  in  keeping  the  pointed  extremity  of  the  upper  fragment  in  proper 
position;  otherwise,  after  union  of  the  fracture,  the  power  of  extension  of  the  limb  is  partially 
destroyed  from  the  Rectus  femoris  muscle  being  held  down  by  the  fractured  end  of  the  bone, 
and  from  the  patella,  when  elevated,  being  drawn  upward  against  the  projecting  fragment. 

In  fracture  of  the  patella  (Fig.  406)  the  fragments  are  separated  by  the  effusion  which  takes 
place  into  the  joint,  and  by  the  action  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor;  the  extent  of  separation  of 
the  two  fragments  depending  upon  the  degree  of  laceration  of  the  ligamentous  structures  around 
the  bone. 

The  tibia  it  fractured  most  commonly  by  indirect  force  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  third 
with  the  lower  third  of  the  shaft.      (Ikimpound  fractures  are  more  common  in  the  leg  than 
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in  any  other  m^Jod  of  the  bodv  l>ecause  the  libia  ts  such  a  superficial  bone  and  is  so  much 
exposed  to  injurv-     Moal  fractures  from  indirect  force  are  oblique. 

In  Mique  JTokuTe  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  (Pig.  407),  if  the  fracture  has  taken  place  obliquely 
from  above,  downward  and  forx'ard,  the  fragments  ovmride  each  other,  the  loner  fragmeots 
being  drawn  backward  and  upward  by  the  jxiwerful  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  csif;  the 
pointed  extremity  of  the  upper  fragment  projects  forward  immediately  beneath  the  imefru- 
ment,  often  protruding  through  it  and  rendering  the  fracture  a  compound  one.  If  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fracture  is  the  reverse  of  that  shown  in  the  figure,  the  pointed  extremity  of  the  lower 
fragment  projects  forward,  riding  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  one.    By  bending  the  knee. 

which  relaxes  the  opposing  muscles,  and  making  extension  from  the  ankle  and  c — ' "" 

sion  at  the  knee,  the  fragments  may  be  brought  into  apposition. 


™- aid —■■Pott's  fracture. 


Fia.  407.— Oblique  fracture  of  Fio.  408, 

the  sbaEt  of  the  tibin.  t 

Fracture  of  the  fibula  with  ditloeaHtm  of  the  foot  outward  (Fig.  408),  commonly  known  as 
Pott's  fradure,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  injuries  of  the  ankle-joint.  The  fibula  is  fractured 
about  three  inches  above  the  ankle;  in  addition  to  (his  the  internal  malleolus  is  broken  olf, 
or  the  deltoid  ligament  torn  through,  and  the  end  of  the  tibia  displaced  from  tlie  corresponding 
surface  of  the  astnwalus.  The  fool  is  markedly  everted,  and  the  sharp  edge  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  fractured  malleolus  presses  strongly  against  the  skin;  at  the  same  time,  the  heel  is  drawn 
up  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  This  injury  can  generally  be  reduced  by  flexing  the  1^  at  right 
angles  with  the  thigh,  which  relaxes  all  the  opposing  muscles,  and  by  making  e.ttension  from 
the  ankle  and  counterex tension  at  the  knee. 


THE  YASCUIAE  SYSTEMS. 


rriHE  TuenUr  B7St«m8  comprise  the  heart  and   bloodvessels  (blood-vcscular 
I        xystem)  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  lymphatica  and  lacteals 
{Itfrnph-Doscvjar  system),  collecting  the  lymph  from  the  tissues  and  the  chyle 
from  the  digestive  tract  and  conveying  them  to  the  great  veins, 

THE  HEART  AlTD  BLOODVESSELS. 

The  beut  is  the  central  organ  of  the  blood-vascular  system,  and  consists  of 
a  hollow  mass  of  muscle  tissue;  by  its  contraction  the  blood  is  pumped  to  all 
parts  of  the  body  through  a  complicated  series  of  tubes,  termed  arteriei.  The 
arteries  undergo  enormous  ramification  in 
their  course  throughout  the  body,  and  end 
in  very  minute  vessels,  called  aiteriolsa, 
which,  in  their  turn,  open  Into  a  close- 
meshed  network  of  microscopic  vessels, 
termed  upiUariss.  After  the  blood  has 
passed  through  the  capillaries  it  enters  into 
minute  vessels  called  T«nal«s  and  from  them 
it  is  collected  into  a  series  of  larger  vessels, 
called  veins,  by  which  it  is  again  returned 
to  the  heart.  The  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  heart  and  bloodvessels  consti- 
tutes what  is  termed  the  eircuUtion  of  tb« 
bkMxl,  of  which  the  following  is  an  outline: 
The  human  heart  is  divided  by  a  septum 
into  right  and  left  halves,  and  each  half  is 
further  separated  into  two  cavities,  termed 
the  auricle  and  the  ventricle.  The  heart, 
therefore,  consists  of  four  chambers,  tvx), 
the  right  auricle  and  right  ventricle,  form- 
ing the  right  half,  and  two,  the  left  auricle 
and  left  ventricle,  forming  the  left  half.  The 
right  half  of  the  heart  contains  venous  or 
deoxygenated  blood;  the  left,  arterial  or  pure 
blood.  From  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle 
the  aerated  blood  is  carried  into  a  large 
artery,  the  aorta,  through  the  numerous 
branches  of  which  it  is  distributed  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lungs.  In  its  passage  through  the  capillaries 
of  the  body  the  blood  carries  to  the  tissues 
the  materials  necessary  for  their  growth  and 
nourishment,  and  at  the  same  lime  receives 
from  the  tissues  the  waste  products  result-       „      „    „.         .    l     .v.  <  .t 

,  ,,     ,  .     I-  T       J    ■  -1  Fio.  409.— Di»eriun«o«how  tbecounKof  the 

me   from   their  metabolism.       In  doing  so  it      rirmlation  of  the  blood.     Thw diaaram  do»  not 
i_  "  .  J    -  _.      ■    1    ■    i  Bhow  ihHt  the  livsr  also  nctivra  blood  through 

becomes  changed  from  arterral  into  venous     ibe  hepatic  art«ry 
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blood,  which  is  collected  by  the  veins  and  throu^i  them  returned  to  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart.  From  this  cavity  the  deoxygenated  blood  passes  into  the 
right  ventricle,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  through  the  polmonar;  artenas  to  the 
lungs.  In  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  it  again  become.s  arterial ized,  and  is  then 
carried  to  the  left  auricle  by  the  pnlmonar;  Teiss.  From  this  cavity  it  passes  into 
that  of  the  left  ventricle,  from  which  the  cycle  once  more  begins. 

The  course  of  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  through  the  body  generally  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  constitutes  the  greater  or  STstemic  circulation,  while  its 
passage  from  the  right  ventricle  through  the  lungs  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is 
termed  the  lesser  or  polmonaiy  circalttion. 


Fro,  410.— Front  view  of  th«  thorax.  Bhowias  relatim  ol  tbe  hti 


[wias  relal 
M.  Left  ai 


It  b  necessary,  however,  to  state  that  the  blood  which  circulates  through  the 
spleen,  pancreas,  stomach,  small  intestine,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lai^  intes- 
tine is  not  returned  directly  from  these  organs  to  the  heart,  but  is  collected  into 
a  targe  vein,  termed  the  portal  vein,  by  which  it  is  carried  to  the  liver.  In  the 
liver  this  vein  divides,  after  the  manner  of  an  artery,  and  ultimately  ends  in  capil- 
lary vessels,  from  which  the  rootlets  of  a  series  of  veins,  called  the  bepatie  vaiiu, 
arise;  these  carry  the  blood  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  (postcava),  whence  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  right  auricle.     From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  blood  contained 
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in  the  portal  vein  passes  through  two  sets  of  capillary  vessels— (I)  those  in  the 
spleen,  pancreas,  stomach,  etc.,  and  (2J  those  in  the  liver. 

Speaking  generally,  the  arteries  may  be  said  to  contain  pure  and  the  veins  im- 
pure blood.  This  is  true  of  the  systemic  but  not  of  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
since  it  has  been  seen  that  the  impure  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  heart  to  the 
lungs  by  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  the  pure  blood  returned  from  the  lungs  to 
the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  veins.  Arteries,  therefore,  must  be  defined  as  vessels 
■which  convey  blood  from  the  heart,  and  veins  as  vessels  which  return  blood  to 
the  heart. 

The  heart  and  lungs  are  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  walls  of 
which  afford  them  protection  (Fig.  410).  The  heart  lies  between  the  two  lungs, 
and  is  there  enclosed  within  a  seroraembranous  bag,  the  pericudium,  while  each 
lung  is  invested  by  a  serous  membrane,  the  pleura.  The  skeleton  and  cavity  of 
the  thorax  were  described  on  page  154. 


THE  PERIOABDIITH. 

The  psricarditun  (Figs.  411  and  412)  is  a  conical  seromembranous  sac,  placed 
ill  the  middle  mediastinum.  In  this  sac  the  heart  and  the  commencement  of  the 
great  vessels  are  contained.     It  is  placed  behind  the  sternum  and  the  cartilages 
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of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  of  the  left  side,  in  the  intenal 
between  the  pleune.  The  apex  of  the  sac  is  directed  upward,  while  the  base  is 
applied  to  the  central  tendon  of  the  Diaphragm. 

In  front,  il  is  separated  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, 
by  the  lungs  and  pleura;  but  a  small  area,  somewhat  variable  in  size,  and  usually  corHsponriing 
with  the  left  half  of  the  lower  por(ioii  of  the  gladiolus  of  the  sternum  and  the  inner  extremities 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  of  the  left  side,  comes  into  direct  relationship  with 
the  thoracic  wall.  The  lower  extremilv  of  the  thymus  gland  in  the  child  b  in  contact  with  (he 
front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pericardium.  Behmd,  it  rests  upon  the  bronchi,  the  (esophagus, 
and  the  descending  aorta.  Laterally,  it  is  covered  by  the  pleurte,  and  is  in  relation  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lungs;  the  phrenic  nerve  with  its  accompanying  vessels  descends  between  the 
pericardium  and  pleura  on  either  ^ide  (Fig.  413). 


Fio.  412 —The  heut  with  part  of  the  serous  penoardium  alla.:hed. 

StractoT*  of  the  FeiicardilUO.— .Although  the  pericardium  is  usually  described  as  a  single 
sac,  an  examination  of  its  structure  shows  that  it  consists  essentially  of  two  sacs  intimately 
connected  with  each  other,  but  totally  different  in  structure.  The  outer  sac,  known  as  ihe_^'6row 
pericardium,  consists  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  inner  sac,  or  serous  perteardium,  is  composed  of  a 
delicate  serous  membrane  which  lies  within  the  fibroussac  and  lines  its  walls;  the  heart  invaginates 
the  wail  of  the  serous  sac  from  above  and  behind  and  practically  obliterates  its  cavity,  the  space 
being  a  potential  one,  except  in  front,  where  a  small  interspace  exists  below  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

The  fibrous  pericardium  forms  a  flask-shaped  bag,  the  neck  of  which  is  closed  by  its  fusion 
with  the  external  coaLs  of  the  great  vessels,  while  its  bate  is  attached  to  the  central  tendon  and 
to  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  left  side  of  the  Diaphragm,  In  some  of  the  lower  mammals  the 
base  is  either  completely  separated  from  the  Diaphragm  or  joined  to  it  by  some  loose  areolar 
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li.sjue;  tn  man  much  of  its  diaphragmatic  attachment  consists  of  loose  fibrous  tissue  which  can 
be  readily  broken  down,  but  over  a  small  area  (he  central  tendon  of  the  Diaphrapn  and  the 
[>ericaTdium  are  completely  fused.  Above,  ihe  fibrous  pericardium  not  only  blends  with  the 
external  coats  of  the  great  vessels,  but  is  continuous  with  the  pretracheal  layer  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia.  By  means  of  these  upper  and  lower  connections  it  is  securely  anchored  wilhin  the 
thoracic  cavity.  Il  is  also  attached  (o  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  by  two  fibrous  bands, 
[he  mporior  and  inlcrior  Bteraopericardial  Ugamanta  {ligg.  alemoperiraTdiaai) ;  the  upper  pass- 
ing to  the  manubrium,  and  the  lower  to  the  ensiform  cartilage.  On  each  side  of  the  ascendinfc 
aorta  the  pericardium  sends  upward  a  diverticulum;  the  one  on  the  left  side,  somewhat  conical 
in  shape,  passes  upward  and  outward,  between  ihe  arch  of  the  aoria  and  the  pulmonary  artery, 
as  far  as  the  ductus  arteriosus,  where  il  terminates  in  a  blind  extremity,  which  is  attached  by 
liiose  connective  tissue  to  this  impervious  duct  (Fig.  411).  The  one  on  the  right  side  passes 
iipn-arti  and  to  the  right,  between  the  ascending  aorta  and  superior  vena  cava  (precava),  and 
also  terminales  in  a  blind  extremity. 


Fio.  413. — Poaterior  wall  of  the  perirardial  sw,  showing  tb*  linca  ol  refiection  of  the  Berous  peritardium  on 
tb«  great  veoaclB. 

The  vessels  receiving  fibrous  prolongations  from  this  membrane  are  the  aorta,  the  superior 
vena  cava,  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries,  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  impervious 
ductus  arteriosus.  The  infenor  vena  cava  enters  the  pericardium  through  the  central  tendon 
of  the  Diaphr^n",  and  consequently  il  receives  no  covering  from  the  fibrous  layer  (Fig.  413). 

The  seroua  pericardium  is,  as  already  stated,  a  closed  sac  which  lines  the  fibrous  pericardium 
and  in  invaginated  by  the  heart;  it  therefore  consists  of  a  viactTol  and  a  parietal  portion.  The 
visceral  portion,  or  epitardium,  covers  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels,  and  from  the  latter  is 
continuous  with  the  parietal  layer  which  lines  (he  fibrous  pericardium.  The  portion  which 
TOvcre  (he  vessels  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  two  tulws.  The  aorta  and  pulmonary  ar(ery  are 
enclosed  in  one  tube,  the  arterial  mei»>caTdium.  The  superior  and  inferior  vena'  cavie  and  the 
tour  pulmonary  veins  are  enclosed  in  a  second  tube,  the  venous  iMsocaniium,  the  adachment 
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of  which  to  the  parietal  layer  presents  the  shape  of  an  inverted  fl.  The  cul-desac  enclosed 
between  the  limbs  of  the  f\  is  known  as  the  oblique  sinus,  while  the  passage  between  the  venous 
and  arterial  mesocardia:— ^*.  e,,  between  the  aorta  and  pulmonarpr  artery  in  front  and  the  auricles 
behind — is  termed  the  transverse  sinus  (sinus  transversus  pencemlii).  The  serous  pericardium 
is  smooth  and  glistening,  and  transudes  a  serous  fluid,  which  serves  to  facilitate  the  movements  o( 
the  heart. 

The  Vestigial  Fold  of  the  Pericardium. — Between  the  left  pulmonary  artery  and  subjacent 
pulmonary  vein  and  behind  the  left  extremity  of  the  transverse  sinus  is  a  triangular  fold  of  the 
serous  pericardium;  it  is  known  as  the  vestigial  fold  of  Marshall  (ligamentum  v.  cavae  stnistrae). 
It  is  formed  by  the  duplicature  of  the  serous  layer  over  the  remnant  of-  the  lower  part  of  the 
fetal  left  superior  vena  cava  (v.  cava  sinistra) ,  or  the  duct  of  Ouvier,  which  becomes  impervious 
after  birth,  and  remains  as  a  fibrous  band  stretching  from  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein 
to  the  left  auricle,  where  it  is  continuous  with  a  small  vein,  the  oblique  vein  of  Marahall 
(v.  obliqua  atrii  sinisiri  [Marshalli]),  which  opens  into  the  coronary  sinus. 

The  arteries  of  the  pericardium  are  derived  from  the  internal  mammary  and  its  musculo- 
phrenic branch,  and  from  the  descending  thoracic  aorta. 

The  nerves  of  the  pericardium  are  derived  from  the  vagi,  the  phrenics,  and  the  sympathetics. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pericardial  sac  often  occurs  in  acute  rheu- 
matism or  pneumonia,  or  in  patients  with  chronic  vascular  and  renal  disease,  embarrassing 
the  heart's  action  and  giving  rise  to  signs  of  cardiac  distress,  such  as  pallor,  a  rapid  and  feeble 
pulse,  dyspnea,  and  restlessness.  On  examination,  the  apical  cardiac  impulse  is  absent,  or 
replaced  by  a  more  extensive  indefinite  and  wavering  pulsation;  it  may  appear  to  be  in  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  left  space,  and  is  then  not  an  apex  impulse,  as  rotam  has  stated,  but 
due  to  the  impact  of  some  portion  of  the  heart  wall  nearer  its  base.  In  children  the  precordial 
intercastal  spaces  may  bulge  outward.  The  most  striking  sign,  however,  is  the  great  increase 
in  all  directions  of  the  precordial  dulness  on  percussion.  This  becomes  pear-ishaped,  the  stalk 
of  the  pear  reaching  up  to  about  the  left  sternoclavicular  articulation;  the  dulness  also  extends 
some  distance  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  particularly  in  the  fifth  interspace  (Rotch).  The 
fluid  collects  mainly  on  either  side  of  the  heart,  and  below  it,  especially  on  the  left  side,  where 
the  Diaphragm  can  yield  more  readily  to  pressure  than  it  can  on  the  right.  Ewart  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  presence  of  a  sauare  patch  of  dulness  over  the  base  of  the  left  lung  behind, 
reaching  up  to  the  level  of  the  nmth  or  tenth  rib,  and  extending  outward  as  far  as  the  lower 
angle  of  the  scapula;  the  underlying  lung  tissue  gives  the  physical  signs  of  compression  or 
collapse. 

Paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  is  often  required  to  relieve  the  urgent  cardiac  or  respiratory 
distress  in  these  cases,  and  should  be  performed  without  hesitation  and  before  the  patient  is  in 
extremis.  It  may  also  be  required  when  the  pericardium  is  filled  with  blood  or  pus,  and  as  it 
is  advisable  to  perform  this  operation  without  transfixing  the  pleura,  the  puncture  should  be 
made  either  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  intercostal  space  on  the  left  side  and  close  to  the  sternum,  so 
as  to  avoid  wounding  the  internal  mammary  artery,  which  descends  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  sternal  margin;  or  the  needle  may  be  entered  at  the  left  costoensiform  angle  and  made  to 
pass  upward  and  backward  behind  the  loWer  end  of  the  body  of  the  sternum  into  the  pericardial 
sac.  It  must  be  remembered  that  even  in  the  largest  pericardial  effusions,  the  heart  itself  lies 
almost  in  contact  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid 
piercing  this  organ. 

Pericardioixmii/  is  required  when  the  effusion  is  of  a  purulent  nature.  In  this  operation  a 
portion  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  costal  cartilage  is  excised.  An  incision  is  made  along  the  left 
lx>rder  of  the  sternum  from  the  upper  border  of  the  fourth  cartilage  to  the  seventh.  Trans- 
verse incisions  an  inch  long  are  then  made  outward  from  either  extremity  of  this,  and  the  rect- 
angular flap  thus  formed  reflected  outward.  The  fifth  costal  cartila^  is  now  serKirated  from 
the  sternum  by  means  of  a  gouge,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  let  the  instrument  slip  and  pene- 
trate too  deeply.  The  cartilage  is  then  seized  with  lion  forceps  and  raised,  the  tissues  beneath 
it  being  peeled  off,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  internal  mammary  artery  or  the  pleura.  The 
Triangularis  sterni  is  now  scratched  through  with  a  director  or  the  nail  of  the  index  finger  close 
to  the  sternum,  and  the  pericardium  felt  for  and  opened,  the  finger  guarding  the  pleura  and 
left  internal  mammary  artery. 


THE  HEART  (COR). 

The  heart  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ  of  a  conical  form,  placed  between  the 
lungs,  and  enclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium. 

Position  (Fig.  414). — ^The  heart  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  thorax  l>ehind  the 
gladiolus  and  adjoining  parts  of  the  rib  cartilages,  and  projects  farther  into  the 
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left  than  into  the  right  half  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  so  that  about  one-third  of  it  Is 
situated  on  the  right  and  about  two-thirds  on  the  left  of  the  mesal  plane. 

Sue  and  Weight. — The  normal  heart,  in  the  adult,  measures  five  inches  in 
length,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth  at  the  broadest  part,  and  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  thickness.  The  prevalent  weight,  in  the  male,  varies  from  ten  to  twelve 
ounces  (average,  eleven  ounces);  in  the  female,  from  eight  to  ten;  its  proportions 
to  the  body  being  as  1  to  160  in  males;  I  to  150  in  females.  The  heart  continues 
to  increase  in  weight  and  in  size  up  to  an  advanced  period  of  life;  this  i; 
more  marked  in  men  than  in  women. 


Fio.414. — Pontion  of  the  heart.     The  pcrjcBrdiuin  laid  open.     Adultmale.     (Poirier  and  Charpy.) 

Configuration. — ^The  heart  is  subdivided  by  a  muscular  septum  into  two 
lateral  halves,  which  are  named,  respectively,  the  right  or  pulmoaat?  heart  and  the 
lah  or  i7st«mic  heart;  and  a  transverse  constriction  subdivides  each  half  of  the  organ 
into  two  cavities,  the  dorsal  cavity  on  each  side  being  called  the  auricle;  the  ventral, 
the  ventriele.  The  heart,  therefore,  consists  of /owr  chambers — viz.,  the  right  and 
left  auricles,  and  right  and  left  ventricles.  The  course  of  the  blood  through  the 
heart  cavities  and  bloodvessels  has  already  been  described  (page  549). 

The  division  of  the  Heart  into  four  cavities  is  indicated  upon  its  surface  by 
grooves.     The  groove  separating  the  auricles  from  the  ventricles  is  called  the 
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anricnloventTicnbr  grooTe  {mlcua  coronarius).  It  contains  the  trunks  of  the 
nutrient  vessels  of  the  heart,  but  is  obliterated,  in  front,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
root  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  intonnrieuUr  grooye,  separating  the  two  auricles,  is  scarcely  marked  on  the 
postero-inferior  aspect,  while  superiorly  it  is  hidden  by  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta.  The  ventricles  are  separated  by  two  furrows,  the  intorventricnlar  gioona 
{sidci  loiigiivdinales),  one  of  which  {svlcus  longitvdinalis  anterior)  is  situated  on 
the  antero-superior  surface  close  to  the  left  margin  of  the  heart,  the  other  {stiltnu 
longittuiinalia  ■posterior')  on  the  postero-inferior  surface  near  the  ri^t  margin; 
these  grooves  extend  from  the  base  of  the  ventricular  portion  to  a  point  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  apex  of  the  heart. 


Fid.  416.— Bue  of  the  beiirt  in  plan.     The  atturhniFnts  of  th«  perii-HrJium  tin  auUined  in  red. 
(PairieruidCbHrpy.) 

The  baw  {basis  cordis)  (Fig.  415),  directed  backward,  a  little  upward,  and  to  the 
right,  is  separated  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  thoracic  vertebrae  by  the 
cesophagus,  aorta,  and  thoracic  duct.  It  is  formed  mainly  bj'  the  left  auricle, 
and,  to  a  small  extent,  by  the  back  part  of  the  right  auricle.  Somewhat  quadri- 
lateral in  form,  it  is  in  relation  above  with  the  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonary  arterj', 
and  is  bounded  below  by  the  posterior  part  of  the  auriculoventncular  sulcus, 
containing  the  coronary  sinus.  On  the  right  it  is  limited  by  the  sulcus  terminalis 
of  the  right  auricle,  and  on  the  left  by  the  vestigial  fold  and  oblique  vein  of  Mar- 
shall. The  four  pulmonary  veins,  two  on  either  side,  open  into  the  left  auricle, 
while  the  superior  vena  cava  opens  into  the  upper  and  the  inferior  vena  cava  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  ap«z  (apex  cordis)  is  directed  downward,  forward,  and  to  the  left,  and  is 
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overiapped  by  the  left  lung  and  pleura;  it  lies  l>ehind  the  fifth  left  intercostal 
space,  three  and  a  quarter  inches  (8  cm.)  from  the  mid-sternal  line,  or  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  (4  cm.)  below  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  (2  cm.)  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  left  nipple  in  the  male.  The  apex  is  wholly  made  up  of  the  left 
ventricle. 

The  uitoKKsuperior  snrtua  (fades  sternocoatalis)  (Fig.  416)  ia  directed  forward, 
upward,  and  to  the  left.  Its  lower  part  is  convex,  formed  chiefly  by  the  right 
ventricle,  and  is  traversed  near  its  left  margin  by  the  anterior  inten'entricular 
furrow.  Its  upper  part  is  separated  from  the  lower  by  the  auriculoventricular 
groove;  it  is  formed  by  the  auricles,  and  presents  a  deep  concavity  (Fig.  416), 
occupied  by  the  ascending  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Ufteommnn 


The  pott«ro-lnf«iior  nirfac«  (fades  diaphraginatica)  (Fig.  416),  which  looks 
downward  and  slightly  backward,  is  formed  by  the  ventricles,  and  rests  upon 
the  central  tendon  and  a  small  part  of  the  left  muscular  portion  of  the 
Diaphragm.  It  is  separated  from  the  base  by  the  posterior  part  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular furrow,  and  is  traversed  obliquely  by  the  posterior  interventricular 
proove. 

The  tiffitt  margin  of  the  heart  is  long,  and  is  formed  by  the  right  auricle  alrave 
and  the  right  ventricle  below.  The  auricular  portion  is  almost  vertical,  and  is 
situated  behind  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  right  costal  cartilages  about  3  cm. 
from  tbe  middle  line  or  half  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  .sternum.  The  ven- 
tricular portion,  thin  and  sharp,  is  named  the  margo  acidus;  it  is  nearly  horizontal, 
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and  extends  from  the  sternal  end  of  the  sixth  right  costal  cartilage  behind  the  lower 

end  of  the  gladiolus  to  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

The  left  margin,  or  margo  obtuaus,  is  short,  thick,  and  rounded;  it  is  formed 

mainly  by  the  left  ventricle,  but  to  a  slight  extent,  above,  by  the  left  auricle. 

It  extends  from  a  point  in  the  second  left  intercostal  space,  about  4.5  cm.  from 

the  mesal  (middle)  line,  obliquely  downward,  with  a  convexity  to  the  left,  to  the 

apex  of  the  heart. 

The  Cavities  of  the  Heart. — Each  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  lined  by  the 

endocardium,  a  thin,  smooth  membrane  which  gives  the  glistening  appearance 

to  their  internal  surfaces  and  by  reduplications  forming  the  valves  (mitral  and 
tricuspid)  guarding  the  orifices  of 
communication  and  of  the  aorta 
and  pulmonarj-  arterj'. 

The  Bight  Auricle'  {atrium  drx- 
trum)  is  the  larger  of  the  two  auri- 
cles, although  its  walls  are  some- 
*  what    thinner   than    those  of    the 

left,  measuring  about  2  mm.  It 
consists  of  two  parts,  a  principal 
cavity,  the  Biniu  venoauB,  situated 
posteriorly,  and  an  antero-superior, 
smaller  portion,  the  auricular  ap- 
pendix. 

The  sians  venoons  (sinia  ivita- 
rum)  is  the  large  quadrangular 
cavity,  placed  between  the  two 
ven8B  cavffi.  Its  walls,  which  are 
extremely  thin,  are  connected  in 
front  and  to  the  left  with  the  right 
ventricle,  and  mesally  with  the  left 
auricle,  but  are  free  in  the  rest  of 
their  extent. 

The     right     anrienlar     appendix 

(auricuia  dextra),  so  called  from  its 

^     ,-    ™    ■_...      -1      J     '._. .  ,  ■:,  t         fancied  resemblance  to  a  doc's  ear, 

Fia.  417.— The  ngbtaunole  and  ventncleUid  open,  the  .  i.  ■      ■  ,      °  , 

■nteriot  mOto  of  both  being  removed.  IS  a   Small  COHICal  muSCUlar  pOUCh, 

the  margins  of  which  present  a 
dentated  edge.  It  projects  from  the  sinus  forward  and  toward  the  left  side,  over- 
lapping the  root  of  the  aorta. 

The  separation  of  the  appendix  from  the  sinus  venosus  is  indicated  externally 
by  a  groove,  the  snlcns  terminalis  (His),  which  extends  from  the  front  of  the  superior 
vena  cava  to  the  front  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  represents  the  line  of  union 
of  the  sinus  venosus  of  the  embryo  with  the  primitive  auricle.  In  the  cavity  of 
the  auricle  the  separation  is  marked  by  a  vertical,  smooth,  muscular  ridge  on  the 
anterior  wall,  the  crista  terminaliB  (His)  (Fig.  418).  Behind  the  crista  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  auricle  is  smooth,  while  in  front  of  it  the  muscle  fibres  of 
the  wall  are  raised  into  parallel  ridges  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and  hence 
named  the  mnscoli  pectinati.  * 

To  examine  the  interior  of  the  riftht  auricle,  an  incision  should  be  made  along  its  right  border 
from  the  entrance  of  (he  superior  vena  cava  to  that  of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  A  second  cut  is  to 
b«  made  from  the  centre  of  the  first  incision  to  the  tip  of  the  auricular  appendix,  and  the  flap 
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The  interior  of  the  right  auricle  (Fig.  417)  presents  the  following  parts  for 
examination : 


Openings 


Superior  vena  cava. 
Inferior  vena  cava. 

Coronary  sinus.  Valves  I  Eustachian. 

Foramina  Thebesii.  1  Coronary. 

Auriculoventricular. 
.Anterior  cardiac  veins. 

Fossa  ovalis. 

Annulus  ovalis. 

Tuberculum  Loweri. 

Musculi  pectinati. 

Crista  terminalis. 

The  superior  vena  cava  (precava)  returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  half  of  the 
body,  and  opens  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  auricle,  the  direction  of  its 
orifice  being  downward  and  forward.     Its  opening  has  no  valves. 

The  inferior  vena  cava  (postcava),  larger  than  the  superior  vena  cava,  returns 
the  blood  from  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  and  opens  into  the  lowest  part  of  the 
auricle  near  the  septum,  the  direction  of  its  orifice  being  upward  and  inward, 
and  guarded  by  a  rudimentary  valve,  the  Eustachian  valve.  The  blood  which 
enters  the  auricle  through  the  superior  vena  cava  is  directed  downward  and  for- 
ward, L  e.y  toward  the  auriculoventricular  orifice,  while  that  entering  it  through 
the  inferior  vena  cava  is  directed  upward  and  backward  toward  the  auricular 
septum.     This  is  the  normal  direction  of  the  two  currents  in  fetal  life. 

The  coronary  sinus  {sinus  coronarius)  opens  into  the  auricle,  between  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  the  auriculoventricular  opening.  It  returns  the  blood  from  the 
substance  of  the  heart,  and  is  protected  by  an  incomplete  semicircular  fold  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  auricle,  the  coronary  valve,  or  valve  of  Thebesius. 

The  foramina  Thebesii  (foramina  venarum  minimarum)  are  depressions  in  the 
walls  of  the  auricle;  the  majority  of  these  are  culs-de-sac,  but  about  one  third  are 
the  orifices  of  minute  veins  {venae  minimae  cordis)^  which  return  the  blood  directly 
from  the  muscle  substance  of  the  heart. 

The  anterior  cardiac  veins  open  into  the  lower  fore  part  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  right  auriculoventricular  opening,  or  the  tricuspid  orifice  {ostium  venosum 
dextruTn)^  is  the  large  oval  aperture  of  communication  between  the  right  auricle 
and  the  ventricle;  it  will  be  described  with  the  right  ventricle. 

The  Eustachian  valve  {valvula  venae  cavae  inferioris  [Ev^achii])  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  It  is  semilunar  in  form,  its  convex 
margin  being  attached  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  inferior  caval  orifice;  its  con- 
cave margin,  which  is  free,  terminates  in  two  comua,  of  which  the  left  is  continuous 
with  the  anterior  edge  of  the  annulus  ovalis,  while  the  right  is  lost  on  the  wall  of 
the  auricle.  The  valve  is  formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
auricle,  containing  a  few  muscle  fibres.  In  the  fetus  this  valve  is  of  large  size, 
and  tends  to  direct  the  blood  from  the  inferior  vena  cava,  through  the  foramen 
ovale,  into  the  left  auricle.  In  the  adult  it  is  occasionally  large,  and  may  assist  in 
preventing  the  reflux  of  blood  into  the  inferior  vena  cava;  more  commonly  it  is 
small,  and  its  free  margin  presents  a  cribriform  or  filamentous  appearance;  occa- 
sionally it  is  altogether  wanting. 

The  coronary  valve  or  valve  of  Thebesius  {valvular  sinus  coronarii  [Thebesii]) 
is  a  semicircular  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  auricle,  protecting  the  orifice 
of  the  coronary  sinus.  It  prevents  the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  sinus  during 
the  contraction  of  the  auricle.     This  valve  is  occasionally  double. 
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The  lana.  ovftlis  is  an  oval  depression  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the 
foramen  onle  in  the  fetus.  It  is  situated  at  tlie  lower  part  of  the  auricular  septum, 
above  and  to  the  left  of  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  In  fetal  life  an 
opening,  the  fotunen  ovale,  exists  at  this  point  between  the  two  auricles;  almost 
immediately  after  birth  the  valve-like  edge  is  pressed  down  by  the  increased 
pressure  in  the  left  auricle,  and  by  the  tenth  day  it  passes  to  the  annulus  and 
closes  the  opening. 

The  annnloB  onlis  (limbus  fossae  ovalis  [Viev^senii])  is  the  prominent  oval 
margin  of  the  fossa  ovalis.  It  is  most  distinct  above  and  at  the  sides;  below,  it  is 
deficient.  A  small,  slit-like,  valvular  opening  is  occasionally  found,  at  the  upper 
anterior  margin  of  the  fossa  ovalis.  which  leads  upward  beneath  the  annulus  into 
the  left  auricle;  it  is  the  remains  of  the  fetal  aperture  between  the  two  auricles. 


Pre.  4tS.— Heart  opened  U>  show  the  interior  oC  the  richt  niirii'le  and  of  the  tira  \'pntri<'lM.  rrum  in  front, 
tricular  wiilb  unii  the  venlricular  aeptum  huve  been  eut.     The  aurtie  vaJ\-e  is  made  more  pniminently  vuibte  in 

The  tubercle  of  Lower  (hibercnium  infervenosum  [LoweTi\)  is  a  small  projection 
on  the  interauricnlar  septum  between  the  fossa  ovalis  and  the  opening  of  the 
superior  vena  cava.  It  is  most  distinct  in  the  heart.s  of  quadrupeds;  in  man  it  is 
scarcely  visible.  It  was  supposed  by  Lower  to  direct  the  blood  from  the  superior 
vena  cava  toward  the  a  uricul  oven  tricular  opening. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  right  auricle  is  smooth,  except  in  the  appendix  and 
adjacent  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sinus  venosus,  where  the  muscular  wall  is 
thrown  into  parallel  ridges  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and  hence  named  the 
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mnsciili  peetlnati.    These  end  behind  in  a  vertical  smooth  ridge,  the  crista  termi- 
nalis  (Fig.  418). 

The  Right  Ventricle  (ventriculus  deader)  is  pyramidal  in  form,  and  extends  from 

the  right  auricle  to  near  the  apex  of  the  heart.   Its  ajiiero-superior  surface  is  rounded 

and  convex,  and  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  front  of  the  heart.     Its  under  surface 

is  flattened,  rests  upon  the  Diaphragm,  and  forms  a  small  part  of  the  postero^ 

inferior  surface  of  the  heart.     Its  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  septum  between 

the  two  ventricles,  the  interventricular  septum  {septum  veniriculoruvi),  which  bulges 

into  the  right  ventricle,  so  that  a  transverse  section  of  the  cavity  presents  a  semilunar 

outline.     The  basal  and  inner  angle  of  the  ventricle  is  prolonged  into  a  conical 

pouch,  the  infundibulum  (conus  arteriosus),  from  which  the  pulmonary  artery 

arises.   The  balance  of  the  ventricle,  the  body,  is  the  portion  into  which  the  auriculo- 

ventricular  orifice  opens.     The  conus  arteriosus  is  marked  off  from  the  body  of 

the  ventricle  by  a  muscular  projection  (crista  supraventricularis).    The  walls 

of  the  right  ventricle  are  thinner  than  those  of  the  left,  the  proportion  between 

them  being  as  1  to  3.     The  wall  is  thickest  at  the  base,  and  gradually  becomes 

thinner  toward  the  apex. 

To  examine  the  interior  of  the  right  ventricle,  its  anterior  wall  should  be  turned  downward 
and  to  the  right  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  flap.  This  is  accomplished  by  making  two  incisions: 
(1)  From  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  apex  of  the  ventricle  parallel  to,  but  a  little  to  the  right 
of,  the  anterior  interventricular  furrow;  (2)  another,  starting  from  the  upper  extremity,  of  the 
first  and  carried  outward  parallel  to,  but  a  little  below,  the  auriculoventricular  furrow,  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  tne  auriculoventricular  valve. 

The  interior  of  the  right  ventricle  presents  for  examination: 

O       inffs  I  Auriculoventricular. 
^      ^\  Opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Valves      I  Tricuspid. 
( ISemilunar. 
Columnae  carneae.  Chordae  tendineae. 

The  right  auriculoventricular  opening,  or  the  tricuspid  orifice  (ostium  venosum 
verUriciUi  dextri),  is  the  large  oval  aperture  of  communication  between  the  auricle 
and  ventricle.  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  ventricle,  near  the  right  border  of 
the  heart.  The  plane  of  this  opening  is  nearly  vertical.  It  is  oval  and  about 
3.75  cm.  (1.5  inches)  in  diameter  from  side  to  side,  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  ring 
and  covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart;  it  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  corresponding  aperture  on  the  left  side,  being  sufficient  to  admit  the  ends  of 
four  fingers.  The  circumference  of  the  orifice  is  about  12  cm.  (4.8  inches)  in 
the  male,  and  10.5  cm.  (4.2  inches)  in  the  female.  It  is  guarded  by  the  tricuspid 
valve. 

The  opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (ostium  arteriosum  pulmonis)  is  circular  in 
form,  and  is  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  conus  arteriosus,  close  to  the  ventricular 
septum.  It  is  placed  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  auriculoventricular  opening,  and 
is  guarded  by  the  pulmonary  valve. 

The  tricuspid  valve  (valvula  tricuspidalis)  consists  of  three  segments  or  cusps 
(cuspides)  of  a  triangular  or  trapezoidal  shape,  each  formed  by  a  duplicature  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  strengthened  by  intervening  layers  of  fibrous 
tissue.  The  largest  and  most  movable  segment  is  placed  toward  the  left  side  of 
the  auriculoventricular  opening,  and  is  interposed  between  that  opening  and  the 
infundibulum;  hence  it  is  called  the  left  or  infundibular  cusp  (cuspis  medialis). 
Another  segment  is  in  relation  with  the  right  part  of  the  front  of  the  ventricle,  the 
right  or  marginal  cusp  (cuspis  anterior) y  and  a  third  with  its  posterior  wall,  the 
poBterior  or  septal  cusp  (cuspis  posterior).    The  central  part  of  each  segment  is 

36 
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thick  and  strong;  the  lateral  margins  are  thin  and  translucent.  These  segments 
are  connected  by  their  bases  to  the  oval  fibrous  ring  surrounding  the  auriculoven- 
tricular  orifice  (annuLus  fibrosus  dexter),  and  by  their  sides  with  one  another,  so 
as  to  form  a  continuous  annular  membrane,  which  is  attached  around  the  margin 
of  the  auriculoventricular  opening;  their  free  margins  and  ventricular  surfaces 
afford  attachment  to  a  number  of  delicate  tendinous  cords,  the  chordae  tendineae. 
The  chordae  tendineae  are  connected  with  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  princifwil 
segments  of  the  valve,  and  are  further  attached  to  each  segment  in  the  following 
manner:  (1)  Three  or  four  reach  the  attached  margin  of  each  segment,  where 
they  are  continuous  with  the  auriculoventricular  tendinous  ring.  (2)  Others, 
four  to  six  in  number,  are  attached  to  the  central  thickened  part  of  each  segment. 
(3)  The  most  numerous  and  finest  are  connected  with  the  marginal  portion  of 
each  segment. 

The  colnnmae  cameaa  {trabecvlae  carneae)  are  the  rounded  muscle  columns 
which  project  from  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricle,  except- 
ing near  the  opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  where  the  wall  is  smooth.  They 
may  be  classified,  according  to  their  mode  of  connection  with  the  ventricle,  into 
three  sets.  The  first  set  merely  forms  prominent  ridges  on  the  inner  surfaces  of 
the  ventricle,  being  attached  by  their  entire  length  on  one  side,  as  well  as  by  their 
extremities.  The  second  set  are  attached  by  their  two  extremities,  but  are  free 
in  the  rest  of  their  extent,  forming  arches;  while  a  third  set  {musculi  papillares) 
are  continuous  by  their  bases  with  the  wall  of  the  ventricle,  while  their  apices 
give  origin  to  the  chordae  tendineae,  the  papillary  muscles.  There  are  usually 
tvm  papillary  muscles,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior;  of  these,  the  anterior  is  the 
larger;  its  chordae  tendineae  are  connected  with  the  right  and  left  segments  of 
the  tricuspid  valve.  The  posterior  sometimes  consists  of  two  or  three  muscle 
columns;  its  chordae  tendineae  are  connected  with  the  posterior  and  the  right 
segments  of  the  tricuspid  valve.  In  addition  to  these,  some  few  chordse  spring 
directly  from  the  ventricular  septum,  or  from  small  eminences  on  it,  and  pass  to 
the  left  and  posterior  segments.  A  fleshy  band,  well  marked  in  the  sheep  and 
some  other  animals,  is  frequently  seen  passing  from  the  base  of  the  anterior 
papillary  muscle  to  the  interventricular  septum.  From  its  attachments  it  may 
assist  in  preventing  overdistention  of  the  ventricle,  and  so  has  been  named  the 
moderator  band. 

The  pulmonary  valve  (Fig.  418)  consists  of  three  semilunar  segments  (valvidae 
semilunares  a,  pulmonaiis),  two  of  which  are  anterior  and  one  oFVhich  is  posterior, 
formed  by  duplicatures  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricle,  strengthened  by 
fibrous  tissue.  They  are  attached,  by  their  outer  convex  margins,  to  the  wall  of 
the  artery,  at  its  junction  with  the  ventricle,  their  inner  borders  being  free,  and 
directed  upward  in  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  The  free  and  attached  margins  of 
each  are  strengthened  by  a  bundle  of  tendinous  fibres,  and  the  former  presents, 
at  its  middle,  a  small  projecting  thickened  nodule,  consisting  of  bundles  of  inter- 
lacing connective-tissue  fibres  with  branched  connective-tissue  cells  and  some  few 
elastic  fibres.  Such  a  nodule  is  called  the  corpus  Arantii  (nodidi  valvidarum  semi" 
lunarium  [Arantii\),  From  this  nodule  tendinous  fibres  radiate  through  the  valve 
to  its  attached  margin,  but  are  absent  from  two  narrow  crescentic  portions,  the 
lunulflB  (lunulae  valvidarum  semilunarium),  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  nodule 
immediately  adjoining  the  free  margin. 

The  basal  end  of  the  pulmonary  artery  presents  three  dilatations  opposite  to 
the  valve.  These  are  the  pulmonary  sinuses  of  Valsalva.  Similar  sinuses  exist 
between  the  semilunar  valves  and  the  commencement  of  the  aorta;  they  are  larger 
than  the  pulmonary  sinuses. 

In  order  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  left  auricle,  make  an  incision  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  auricle  from  the  pulmonary  veins  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other,  the  incision  being 
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carried  a  little  way  into  the  vessels.     Make  another  incision  from  the  middle  of  the  horizontal 
one  to  the  auricular  appendix. 

The  Left  Auricle  (atrium  sinisirum)  is  rather  smaller  than  the  right,  but  its  walls 
are  thicker,  measuring  about  3  mm.;  it  consists,  like  the  right,  of  two  parts,  a 
principal  cavity  and  an  auricular  appendix. 

The  principal  cavity  is  cuboidal  in  form,  and  concealed  in  front  by  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  aorta;  in  front  and  to  the  righi,  it  is  separated  from  the  right  auricle 
by  the  auricular  septum  (septum  atriorum);  behind,  it  receives  on  either  side  two 
pulmonary  veins. 

The  left  auricular  appendix  (auricula  sinistra)  is  somewhat  constricted  at  its 
junction  with  the  principal  cavity;  it  is  longer,  narrower,  and  more  curved  than 
that  of  the  right  side,  and  its  margins  are  more  deeply  indented.  It  is  directed 
forward  and  toward  the  ri^t  and  overlaps  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  interior  of  the  left  auricle  presents  the  following  parts  for  examination : 

The  openings  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins. 
Auriculoventricular  opening. 
Musculi  pectinati. 
Foramina  Thebesii. 

The  pulmonary  veins,  four  in  number,  open  into  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  left  auricle — two  on  either  side  of  its  middle  line.  They  are  not 
provided  with  valves.  The  two  left  veins  frequently  terminate  by  a  common 
opening. 

The  left  auriculoventricular  opening,  or  mitral  orifice  (ostium  venosum  ventriculi 
sinistri),  is  the  aperture  of  communication  between  the  left  auricle  and  the  left 
ventricle.     It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  corresponding  opening  on  the  right  side. 

The  musculi  pectinati,  fewer  and  smaller  than  in  the  right  auricle,  are  confined 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  auricular  appendix. 

On  the  auricular  septum  may  be  seen  a  lunated  impression  bounded  below  by 
a  crescentic  ridge  the  concavity  of  which  is  turned  upward.  The  depression  is 
just  above  the  fossa  ovalis  of  the  right  auricle.  The  inner  surface  of  the  left  auricle 
also  shows  foramina  Thebesii  and  venae  minimae  cordis. 

To  examine  the  interior  of  the  left  ventricle,  make  an  incision  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  anterior 
interventricular  groove  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  carry  it  up  from  thence, 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  posterior  interventricular  groove,  nearly  as  far  as  the  auriculoventricular 
groove. 

The  Left  Ventricle  (ventriculus  sinister)  is  longer  and  more  conical  in  shape  than 
the  right  ventricle,  and  on  transverse  section  its  cavity  presents  an  oval  or  nearly 
circular  outline.  It  forms  a  small  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  and  a 
considerable  part  of  its  postero-inferior  surface.  It  also  forms  the  apex  of  the 
heart  by  its  projection  beyond  the  right  ventricle.  Its  walls  are  much  thicker 
than  those  of  the  right  side,  the  proportion  being  as  3  to  1. 

Its  interior  (Fig.  419)  presents  the  following  parts  for  examination: 

^       .        f  Auriculoventricular.  ^j  ,       f  Mitral  or  Bicuspid. 

Openings  I  ^^^^j^  Valves  (  3^^;,^^^^ 

Chordae  tendineae.  Columnae  carneae. 

The  left  auricnloventricolar  opening  or  the  mitral  orifice  (ostium  venosum  ven- 
triculi sinistri)  is  placed  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  aortic  orifice.  It  is  a  little 
smaller  than  the  corresponding  aperture  of  the  opposite  side,  admitting  only  two 
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fingers ;  but,  like  it,  is  broaderin  the  transverse  than  in  the  antero-posterior diameter. 
Its  right,  posterior,  and  left  sides  are  surrounded  by  a  dense  horseshoe-shaped, 
fibrous  ring  {anrndua  fihrosus  sinister).  The  orifice  is  guarded  by  the  mitral 
or  bicuspid  valve. 

The  MFtie  opening  (ostium  arteriasum)  is  a  circular  aperture,  in  front  and  to 
the  right  side  of  the  auriculoventricular  opening,  from  which  it  is  separated  b\- 
the  aortic  cusp  of  the  mitral  valve.  Its  orifice  is  guarded  by  the  aortic  valve,  which 
consists  of  three  semilunar  segments.  The  portion  of  the  ventricle  immediately 
below  the  aortic  orifice  is  often  termed  the  aortic  vastibnJa,  and  possesses  fibrous 
instead  of  muscular  walls. 


Fta.  410.— Th«  kit  Buricic  snd  ventricle  laid  open,  tbe  poglerior  walla  of  both  being  removed. 

The  mitral  or  bicnspid  valve  {valmiia  bicuspidalls)  is  attached  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  auriculoventricular  orifice  in  the  same  way  that  the  tricuspid  valve  is 
on  the  opposite  side.  It  consists  of  two  triangular  cusps,  formed  by  duplicatures 
of  the  lining  membrane,  strengthened  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  containing  a  few 
muscle  fibres.  The  cusps  are  of  unequal  size,  and  are  larger,  thicker,  and  stronger 
than  those  of  the  tricuspid  valve.  The  larger  sep;ment,  the  anterior  or  aortic  ctup 
{cuspis  anterior),  is  placed  in  front  and  to  the  right  between  the  auriculoventricular 
and  aortic  orifices;  the  smaller,  the  poiterior  or  marginal  ctup  {cvspis  posterior),  is 
placed  to  the  left  and  behind  the  opening.  Two  smaller  cusps  are  usually  found  at 
the  angles  of  junction  of  the  larger.  The  cusps  of  the  mitral  valve  are  furnished 
with  chordae  tendineae,  which  are  attached  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  on  the 
right  side;  they  are,  however,  thicker,  stronger,  and  less  numerous. 

The  aortic  valve  consists  of  three  semilunar  segments  {valmilae  semilunarei 
aorlae),  which  surround  the  orifice  of  the  aorta;  two  are  posterior  (right  and  lefl) 
and  one  anterior.  They  are  similar  in  structure  and  in  their  mode  of  attachment 
to  those  of  the  pulmonary  valve,  but  are  larger,  thicker,  and  stronger;  the  Itmola 
are  more  distinct  and  the  corpora  Arantii  thicker  and  more  prominent.     Opposite 
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the  segments  the  wall  of  the  aorta  presents  slight  dilatations,  the  sinoBei  at 
Vftlsaln,  which  are  larger  than  those  at  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  cohmmM  caneis  are  of  three  kinds,  like  those  upon  the  right  side;  but  they 
are  more  numerous,  and  present  a  dense  interlacement,  especially  at  the  apex, 
and  upon  the  posterior  wall.  The  moBColl  papillans  are  two  in  number,  one  being . 
connected  to  the  anterior,  the  other  to  the  posterior  wall ;  they  are  of  large  size,  and 
terminate  by  free  rounded  extremities,  from  which  the  ehoidas  tondjii«u  arise. 
The  chordae  tendineae  from  each  papillary  muscle  are  connected  to  both  cusps 
of  the  mitral  valve. 

The  mterventricnlar  Mptnin  {septum  ventriculorum)  is  directed  obliquely  back- 
ward and  to  the  right,  and  is  curved  with  the  convexity  toward  the  right  ventricle; 
its  margins  correspond  with  the  interventricular  grooves.  The  greater  portion 
of  it  is  thick  and  fleshy  (septum  musculare  ventriculorum),  but  its  upper  and 
posterior  part,  which  separates  the  aortic  vestibule  from  the  lower  part  of  the  right 
auricle  and  upper  part  of  the  right  ventricle  is  thin  and  fibrous,  and  is  termed 
the  undefonded  or  membntnons  part  of  the  int«rT«ntrlcaUr  saptoin  (septum  mem^ 
branaceum  ventriculorum).  It  is  derived  from  the  lower  part  of  the  aortic  septum 
cf  the  fetus,  and  an  abnormal  communication  may  exist  at  this  part,  owing  to 
defective  development  of  this  septum. 


Fio.  420.— Fibroua  riota  at  the  bsoa  of  tha  ventricles.     (Poirier  mid  Cbarpy.) 

Capacity  of  the  Cavities  of  the  Heart.— Each  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
is  capable  of  holding  about  100  cc,  but  this  is  subject  to  considerable  variation 
among  different  individuals, 

Structurs  of  the  HQUt.^The  heart  is  &  bollow  muscular  organ,  and  ita  walls  are  divisible 
into  three  coats — the  endocardlma,  myocardium,  and  opicardium,  orvlBceral  l^sr  of  tho  port- 
cirdium  (page  552). 

The  andocardimn  ia  a  thin,  smooth,  serous  menabrane  which  lines  and  gives  the  glistening 
t|q)e&nince  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  heart;  it  assists  in  forming  the  valves  by  redupticalions, 
ud  is  continuous  with  the  endothelial  coat  of  the  bloodvessels  which  pass  to  and  emerge  from 
the  heart.  It  is  composed  of  endothelial  cells  resting  upon  a  fibroelaslic  membrane  which 
contains  unstiiaied  muacle  cells.  The  endocardium  is  more  opaque  on  the  left  than  on  the  right 
aide  of  the  heart,  thicker  in  the  auricles  than  in  the  ventricIeK,  and  thickest  in  the  left  auricle. 
It  is  thin  on  the  musculi  pectinati  and  on  the  columnae  carneae,  but  thicker  on  the  smooth 
parts  of  the  auricular  and  ventricular  walls  and  on  the  tips  of  the  musculi  papillarea. 

The  flbrolu  linga  {annuli  fibitm)  surround  the  auriculo ventricular  and  arterial  orifices; 
ihey  are  stronger  upon  the  left  than  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  are  composed  of  dense 
white  fibrous  connective  tissue.  TTie  auriculo  ventricular  rings  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the 
muscle  fibres  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  and  also  for  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves;  the 
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ring  on  the  left  side  is  closely  connected  by  its  ri^ht  marf^n  with  the  aortic  arterial  ring.  Be- 
tween these  and  the  right  auriculoventricular  rine  is  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  {trigonum  fibro^um), 
and  in  some  of  the  Ui^:er  animals,  as  the  ox  and  elephant,  a  nodule  of  bone,  ihe  ot  corttit. 

Tlie  fibrous  rings  surrounding  the  arterial  orifices  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  great  vessels 
And  semilunar  valves.  Each  ring  receives,  at  its  ventricular  margin,  the  attachment  of  the 
-muscle  fibres  of  the  ventricles;  its  opposite  margin  presents  three  deep  semicircular  notches, 
within  which  the  middle  coat  of  the  artery  (which  presents  three  convex  semicircular  segments) 
is  firmly  fixed,  the  attachment  of  the  artery  lo  its  fibrous  ring  being  strengthened  by  the  thin 
cellular  coat  and  serous  membrane  externally  and  by  the  endocardium  u-ithin.  It  is  opposite 
the  margins  of  these  semicircular  notches,  in  the  arterial  rings,  that  the  endocardium  by  its 
reduplication,  strengthened  by  white  fibrous  tissue,  forms  the  semilunar  valves,  the  fibrous 
structure  of  the  ring  being  continued  into  each  of  the  segments  of  the  valve.  The  middle  coat 
of  the  artery  in  this  situation  is  thin,  and  the  aides  of  the  vesseb  are  dilated  to  form  the  sinuses 
of  Valsalva. 

The  myocardiiuii  of  the  heart  consists  of  bands  and  layers  of  muscle  tissue  which  present  an 
exceedingly  intricate  interlacenienl.  It  consists  of  (a)  the  fibres  of  the  auricles,  (i)  the  fibres 
of  the  ventricles,  and  (c)  the  auric ulo ventricular  bundle  of  H'la. 


Fio.  421.-1118  smnixmcnl  o(  the  muBcIn  of  the  suricln.     (Poirirr  und  (^arpy.) 

Fibres  of  the  Amides  (Fig.  421).— These  are  disposed  in  two  layers~-a  superficial  layer 
common  lo  both  cavities,  and  a  deep  layer  proper  to  each.  TTie  BiqwiflcUl  fltves  are  more 
distinct  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  auricles,  across  the  bases  of  which  they  run  in  a  transverse 
direction,  forming  a  thin  but  incomplete  layer.  Some  of  these  fibres  pass  into  the  sepfum 
atriorum.  The  intenul  or  deep  fibiai  proper  to  each  aurii^le  consist  of  (no  sets,  looped  and 
annular  fibres.  The  lo<qied  flbr«s  pa.ss  upward  over  each  auricle,  being  attached  by  two  extrem- 
ities to  the  corresponding  auriculoventricular  rings  in  front  and  behind.  The  »nntilM  fibres 
surround  the  auricular  appendices,  and  form  annular  bands  around  the  terminations  of  (he 
veins  and  around  (he  fossa  ovalis. 

The  flbrea  of  the  TsntricleB  are  arranged  In  a  complex  manner,  and  various  accounts  have 
been  given  of  their  course  and  connections.  The  following  description  is  based  on  the  work 
of  McCallum.'  They  consist  of  superficial  and  deep  layers,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  are  inserted  into  (he  papillary  muscles  of  the  ventricles.  The  superficial  tayrra  consist 
of  the  following:  (o)  Fibres  which  spring  from  the  tendon  of  the  conus  arteriosus  and  sweep 
downward  and  toward  the  left  across  the  anterior  interventricular  furrow  and  around  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  where  they  pass  upward  and  inward  to  terminate  in  the  papillary  muscles  of  the 
left  ventricle.  Those  which  spring  from  the  upper  half  of  the  (endon  of  the  conus  arteriosus 
pass  to  the  anterior  papillary  mu.scle,  those  from  the  lower  half  to  the  posterior  papillary  muscle 
and  the  papillary  muscles  of  the  septum,  (b)  Fibres  which  arise  from  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular ring  and  run  diagonally  across  the  bach  of  the  right  ventricle  and  around  its  right 
border  on  to  its  anterior  surface,  where  (hey  dip  beneath  the  fibres  just  described,  and,  crossing 
the  interventricular  groove,  wind  around  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  terminate  in  the  posterior 
papillary  muscle  of  the  left  ventricle,  (c)  Fibres  which  spring  (rom  the  left  auriculoventricular 
ring,  and,  crossing  the  posterior  interventricular  furrow,  pass  successively  into  the  right  ventricle 

I  Jobiu  Hapkiiu  HoBpital  Krporte,  vol.  ix. 
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and  end  in  its  papillary  muscles.  The  deef  laytrt  are  three  in  number ;  they  arise  in  the  papillary 
muscles  of  one  ventricle  and,  curving  in  an  S-shaped  manner,  turn  in  at  the  interventricular 
fUTTOw  and  end  in  the  papillary  muscles  of  the  other  ventricle.  The  layer  which  is  most  super- 
ficial in  the  ri^t  ventricle  lies  nexl  the  lumen  of  the  left,  and  vice  verta.  Those  of  the  first  layer 
almost  encircle  the  right  ventricle, 
and,  crossing  in  the  septum  to  the 
left,  unite  with  the  superBcial  Rbrea 
from  the  right  auriculovenlrioular 
ring  lo  form  the  posterior  papillary 
muscle.  Those  of  the  second  layer 
have  a  less  extensive  course  in  the 
wait  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  a 
correspondingly  greater  course  in 
the  Wt,  vrhere  Aey  join  with  the 
superficial  fibres  from  the  anterior 
half  of  the  tendon  of  the  conus 
arteriosus  to  form  the  papillary 
muscles  of  the  s^tum.  Those  of 
ihe  third  layer  pass  almost  entirely 
around  the  left  ventricle  and  unite 
with  the  superficial  fibres  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  tendon  of  the 
conus  arteriosus  to  form  the  ante-  pia.  422.— Th«  i 
riu  papitlarv  muscle.  Besides  the 
lacers  just  described  there  are  two 

hands  which  do  not  end  in  papil-  ^ 

larj  muscles.  One  spring  from 
ihe  right  auriculoventricular  ring 
and  crosses  in  the  auriculoventric- 
ular Saturn;  it  then  encircles  the 
deep  layers  of  the  left  ventricle  and 
ends  in  the  left  auriculoventricular 
Hie  second  band  is  appar- 
confined  to  the  left  ventrKle; 
is  attached  to  the  left  auriculo- 
veDtricidar  ring,  and  encircles  the 
portion  of  the  ventricles  adjacent 
to  the  aorUc  orifice. 

The  unicnloTUitzlctilar  bnndla 
d  n>  (fatdculut  alrimmttriculari) 
(Ff.  434)  is  the  only  direct  muscle 
connection  known  to  exist  between 
the  auricles  and  ventricles.  It 
mita  near  the  opening  of  the 
mifloary  sinua,  where  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  annular  and  .septal 
fibres  of  the  right  auricle.  These 
fibres  converge,  form  a  nods  (node 
of  Tawara),  and  continue  as  a  corn- 
el bundle  which  passes  forward 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  pars  mfm- 
branarea  aepli  to  the  upper  limit  of 
die  muscle  portion  of  the  ventricu- 
lar septum,  and  divides  into  right 
and  left  fasciculi.  These  run  down 
to  the  right  and  left  ventricles,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  interventricu- 

W    septum,    the    left    limb     being  Fto,  423,-The  ar«p«emmt  of  the  mu«le  of  the  ve, 

just  covered  by  endocardium,  whtle  (Poirier  and  Charpy.) 

the  right  limb,  for  a   part  of   its 

course,  is  more  deeply  placed  in  the  muscle  layer.  Each  limb  is  enclosed  in  a  layer  of « 
tissue,  which  isolates  it  from  the  musculature  of  the  interventricular  septum,  but  in  the  lower 
parte  of  the  ventricles  each  fa-scicutus  separates  into  numerous  strands  which  enter  the  papillary 
muscles  and  spread  over  the  entire  internal  surface  of  the  ventricular  muscle  and  form  histological 
'     s  with  the  true  cardiac  muscle  fibres.     The  right  limb  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  and 
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usually  reaches  the  anterior  papillary  muscle  by  passing  alonz  the  moderator  band  wben  this 
b  present.  The  undivided  portion  of  the  auriculoventncular  lundle  consbts  of  narrow,  some- 
what fusifonn  6bres,  but  its  two  divisions  and  their  terminal  strands  are  composed  of  Purkioje 
fibres.  The  bundle  is  not  always  easily  recognized  in  the  human  heart,  but  is  readily  d«non- 
strated  in  the  heart  of  the  sheep  or  calf. 

A  constant  buru  or  lubricating  mechanism  is  in  relation  with  the  main  bundle,  according 
to  Curran,'  and  a  special  artery,  arising  from  the  right  t»ronary,  enters  the  bundle  ai  its  ban- 
ning and  follows  it  m  direction. 

The  Purkinje  fibres  are  very  much  larger  in  size  than  the  cardiac  cells,  and  differ  from  them 
in  several  ways.  In  longitudinal  section  they  are  (juadrilalerat  in  shape,  being  about  twice  as 
long  as  they  are  broad.  The  central  portbn  of  each  fibre  contains  one  or  more  nuclei  and  is 
made  up  of  granular  protoplasm,  with  no  indication  of  striations,  while  the  peripheral  portion  is 
clear  and  has  distinct  transverse  striations.  The  fibres  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other, 
possess  no  definite  sarcolemma,  and  do  not  branch. 


Fio.  424  — Sehematic  reprwentation  of  the  auricutovontrinuiar  bundle  of  Hia.  The  bundle,  npneented  in 
red,  originatw  near  the  onfii'B  of  the  coronary  sinuH,  undergoes  alight  enliirirenient  lo  form  ■  node,  paftam  for- 
ward to  the  ventricular  sepluEQ.  and  divides  into  two  limbe.     The  ultimate  diatribution  luuiaot  be  ctaaplelely 

The  epicardium,  or  vbcoral  U^er  of  tlM  pericardium,  is  a  serotis  membrane  analogous  in 
structure  to  the  endocardium,  but  contains  no  smooth  muscle  tissue.  It  is  thin,  smooth,  glisten- 
ing, and  transparent,  and  is  reflected  over  the  roots  of  the  great  vessels  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
pericardial  sac,  forming  there  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peiicardiiim. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Clinical  and  experimental  evidence  go  to  prove  that  the  auriculoven- 
trictSar  bundle  conveys  the  impulse  to  systolic  contraction  from  the  auricular  septum  to  the 
ventricles,  and  much  attention  has  recently  been  paid  to  it,  because  it  appears  to  become 
attacked  by  various  disease  processes  and  (o  bse  much  of  its  conducting  power  in  many  cases 

>  The  Analomiral  Iteeord,  Decemher,  1909.  vol,  iii.  No.  12. 
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of  BiokeS'Adama  disease  (heart  block).  This  condition  is  characterized  by  a  slow  pulse,  a 
tendency  to  syncopal  or  epileptiform  seizures,  and  the  fact  that  while  the  cardiac  auricles 
beat  at  a  normal  rate,  the  ventricles  contract  much  less  frequently.  The  existence  of  a  bursa 
in  relation  with  the  bundle  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  bursitis,  in  view  of  which  these  cardiac 
symptoms  may  be  the  result  of  acute  rheumatism  or  other  febrile  diseases. 
'  Vessals  and  Nerves. — ^The  arteries  supplying  the  heart  are  the  right  and  left  coronary  from 
the  aorta. 

The  veins  terminate  in  the  right  auricle,  and  will  be  described  with  the  general  venous  system. 

The  lymphatics  end  in  the  thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  superficial  and  deep  cardiac  plexuses,  and  from  these  plexuses 
obtain  fibres  of  the  vagus,  spinal  accessory,  and  sympathetic.  The  superficial  cardiac  plexus  lies 
under  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  deep  cardiac  plexus  is  in  front  of  the  tracheal  bif luxation. 
TTie  nerves  from  the  plexuses  are  freely  distributed  both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of 
the  heart,  the  separate  filaments  being  furnished  with  small  ganglia.  A  special  system  of  gan- 
glion cells  and  nerve  fibres  has  been  feund*  in  the  auriculoventricular  bundle. 

The  Cardiac  Gycle  and  the  Action  of  the  Valves. — By  the  contractions  and  pumping 
action  of  the  heart  the  blood  is  forced  through  the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins 
of  the  systemic  and  pulmonic  vascular  systems.  Normally,  these  contractions  are 
rhythmic  in  character  and  occur  at  the  rate  of  about  seventy  per  minute.  Each 
period  of  activity  is  followed  by  a  period  of  rest,  and  during  these  two  periods 
certain  events  take  place  in  the  various  parts  of  the  heart  in  regular  sequential 
order.  The  period  included  between  the  occurrence  of  any  one  of  these  events 
and  the  recurrence  of  the  same  event  constitutes  a  cardiac  cycle,  or  cardiac  revolution. 

The  cardiac  cycle  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  phases,  which  succeed 
one  another,  as  follows:  (1)  A  short,  practically  simultaneous  contraction  of  both 
auricles,  termed  the  auricular  systole,  followed,  after  a  slight  pause,  by  (2)  a  simul- 
taneous, but  more  prolonged,  contraction  of  both  ventricles,  named  the  ventricvlar 
systde,  and  (3)  a  period  of  rest  during  which  the  whole  heart  is  relaxed,  i.  e.,  in  a 
state  of  diastole.  The  contraction  process  begins  at  the  venous  openings  or  in  an 
area  in  the  right  auricle  between  the  venae  cavae,  whence  it  spreads,  in  the  form 
of  a  wave,  over  the  auricles  and  then  to  and  over  the  ventricles.  The  quick 
contraction  of  the  auricles  forces  the  blood  contained  in  these  chambers,  through 
the  auriculoventricular  openings  into  the  relaxed  ventricles,  which  become 
fully  distended.  The  contraction  of  the  ventricles  follows  almost  immediately. 
There  ensues  a  rapid  compression  of  their  contained  mass  of  blood  and  a 
relatively  high  pressure  is  thus  developed  which  occasions  the  forcible  closure 
of  the  auriculoventricular  valves.  These  are  prevented  from  being  everted  into 
the  auricular  cavities  by  their  attachment  to  the  papillary  muscles  through  the 
intermediation  of  the  chordae  tendineae.  The  diminution  in  size  of  the  ventricular 
cavities  might  be  followed  by  a  slackening  of  these  tendinous  cords  were  it  not 
for  the  compensating  eflFect  of  the  active  shortening  of  the  papillary  muscles  which 
takes  place  shortly  after  the  onset  of  the  contraction  of  the  general  ventricular 
musculature.  The  pressure  in  the  ventricles  soon  rises  above  that  in  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  aorta.  At  that  moment  the  valves  at  the  orifices  of  these  vessels 
are  forced  open  and  the  blood  is  driven,  by  a  sustained  contraction,  from  the  right 
ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery  ^and  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta. 
As  soon  as  the  ventricular  systole  ceases  and  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  aorta  exceeds  that  in  the  ventricles  the  pulmonary  and  aortic  valves  close,  thus 
preventing  a  regurgitation  of  the  blood  into  the  ventricles.  While  the  ventricles 
are  contracting  blood  is  flowing  from  the  veins  into  the  auricles,  where  it  accumu- 
lates and  distends  them.  As  the  ventricles  relax,  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
auricles  opens  the  auriculoventricular  valves  and  blood  now  flows  passively  from 
the  veins  into  the  auricles  and  from  these  into  the  ventricles.  The  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  ventricles  leads  to  a  floating  up  of  the  auriculoventricular 

>  J.  Gordon  Wilson,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  B.,  1909,  vol.  Ixxxi. 
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valves  which  are  shortly  afterward  pushed  aside  during  the  next  succeeding 
auricular  contraction. 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  set  of  chambers  contracts  and  relaxes  alternately. 
However,  the  time  occupied  by  the  auricular  contraction  is  short,  while  that  occu- 
pied by  the  relaxation  is  long  in  comparison  with  the  time  occupied  by  the  similar 
events  in  the  ventricles.  Prom  the  beginning  of  the  ventricular  diastole  until  the 
beginning  of  the  next  auricular  systole  the  entire  heart  is  at  rest — the  so-called 
common  paicse  of  the  heart's  chambers.  The  average  duration  of  a  cardiac  cyde 
is  about  A  of  a  second,  which  may  be  divided,  approximately,  among  its  different 
phases  as  follows: 

Auricular  systole,  ^.  Auricular  diastole,  ^. 

Ventricular  systole,  •^.  Ventricular  diastole,  ^. 

Common  pause  ^. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  contraction  process,  which  begins  at  the  mouths  of 
the  great  veins,  spreads  with  great  rapidity  over  the  auricles,  and  then  to  and 
over  the  ventricles.  A  slight  delay  is  experienced  by  the  contraction  wave  in 
passing  from  the  auricles  to  the  ventricles.  This  is  due  in  all  probability  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  contraction  wave  must  be  conducted  along  a  narrow  bridge 
of  muscle  tissue  which  is  more  or  less  embryonic  in  character.  This  bridge  of  mus- 
cle tissue  connecting  the  auricles  with  the  ventricles,  morphologically  and  physio- 
logically, is  the  auriculoventricular  bundle  of  His  (page  567).  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  the  origin  and  conduction  of  the  contraction  process  is  a  property  of 
the  muscle  tissue,  and  the  theory  which  embodies  this  view  is  known  as  the  myo- 
genie  theory  of  the  heart  beat.  Inasmuch  as  nerve  cells  and  their  axones  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  heart,  the  auriculoventricular  bundle  included,  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  origin  and  conduction  of  the  stimulus  giving  rise  to 
the  contraction  process  is  a  property  of  the  nerve  tissue.  The  theory  embodying 
this  view  is  known  as  the  neurogenic  theory  of  the  heart  beat.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  many  facts  tend  to  demonstrate  that  the  myogenic  theory  is  the  cor- 
rect one.  Whatever  be  the  tissue  in  which  the  heart  beat  originates,  the  cause  of 
the  contraction  must  be  sought  in  the  heart  itself;  for  the  mammalian  heart  can  be 
made  to  beat  for  a  relatively  long  time  when  completely  isolated  from  the  body  of 
the  animal. 

The  cardiac  muscle,  therefore,  does  not  depend  for  its  contractions  on  the  dis- 
charge of  nerve  impulses  by  the  central  nerve  system,  although  the  latter,  through 
the  extracardiac  nerves,  exercises  a  regulative  influence  on  the  heart's  action, 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  rate  or  force  of  the  heart  beats  in  accordance  with 
the  physiological  needs  of  the  body.     (G.  Bachmann.) 

Surface  Form. — In  order  to  show  the  extent  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the  front  of  the  thorax, 
draw  a  line  from  a  point  in  the  second  left  intercostal  space,  4.5  cm.  (nearly  two  inches)  from 
the  median  line  to  the  upper  border  of  the  third  rieht  costal  cartilage,  3  cm.  (one  inch  and  a 
quarter)  from  the  median  line.  This  represents  the  base  line  or  upper  limit  of  the  organ.  Take 
a  point  in  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space  8  cm.  from  the  median  hne  (about  three  and  a  quarter 
inches) ;  this  represents  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Draw  a  line  from  this  apex  point,  with  a  slight 
convexity  downward,  to  the  junction  of  the  seventh  right  costal  cartilage  to  the  sternum  2.5  cm. 
from  the  median  line.  This  represents  the  lower  limit  of  the  heart.  Join  the  right  extremity 
of  the  first  line — that  is,  the  base  line — with  the  right  extremity  of  this  line — that  is,  to  the  seventli 
right  chondrosternal  joint — with  a  slight  curve  outward,  so  that  it  projects  about  3.5  cm.  (one 
inch  and  a  half)  from  the  mid-line  of  the  sternum.  Lastly,  join  the  left  extremity  of  the  base 
line  and  the  apex  point  by  a  line  curved  slightly  to  the  left. 

The  position  of  the  various  orifices  is  as  follows — viz.,  the  pulmonary  orifice  is  situated  in 
the  upper  angle  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the  third  left  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum; 
the  aortic  orifice  is  a  little  below  and  internal  to  this,  behind  the  left  border  of  the  sternum, 
close  to  the  articulation  of  the  third  left  costal  cartilage  to  this  bone.    The  left  auriculoventricular 
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opening  is  behind  the  sternum,  rather  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  and  opposite  the  fourth 
costal  cartilages.  The  rieht  auriculoventricular  opening  is  a  little  lower,  opposite  the  fourth 
interspace  and  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body  (Fig.  410). 

A  portion  of  the  area  of  the  heart  thus  mapped  out  is  uncovered  by  lung,  and  therefore  gives 
a  dull  note  on  percussion;  the  remainder,  being  overlapped  by  the  lung,  gives  a  more  or  less 
resonant  note.  The  former  is  known  as  the  area  of  complete  cardiac  dmness.  The  area  of 
complete  cardiac  dulness  is  included  between  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  on  a 
level  with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage,  to  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  same 
point  down  the  lower  third  of  the  mid-line  of  the  sternum.  Below,  this  area  merges  into  the 
dulness  which  corresponds  to  the  liver. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Wounds  of  the  heart  are  often  immediately  fatal,  but  not  necessarily 
so.  lliey  may  be  nonpenetrating,  when  death  may  occur  from  hemorrhage,  if  one  of  the  coro- 
nary vessels  has  been  wounded,  or  subsequently  from  pericarditb;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
patient  may  recover.  Even  a  penetrating  wound  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  if  the  wound  is  a  small 
one.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  the  patient  by  means  of  a  surgical  operation.  A 
trap-door  flap  comprising  the  whole  thickness  of  the  thoracic  wall  should  be  made.  The  hinges 
of  the  trap-door  are  the  rib  cartilages.  The  pericardium  is  exposed  and  freely  opened,  clots 
are  removed,  the  wound  in  the  heart  is  sought  for,  and  when  discovered  is  sutured.  In  a  pene- 
trating wound  the  sutures  include  the  whole  thickness  of  the  heart,  except  the  endocardium. 
Interrupted  sutives  should  be  used,  and  each  one  had  better  be  tied  during  diastole.  A  number 
of  successful  operations  of  this  character  have  been  performed. 

Peculiarities  in  the  Vascular  System  of  the  Fetus  (Fig.  426). 

The  chief  peculiarities  in  the  heart  of  the  fetus  are  the  direct  communication 
between  the  two  auricles  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  large  size  of  the 
Eustachian  valve.  There  are  also  several  minor  peculiarities.  Thus,  the  position 
of  the  heart  is  vertical  until  the  fourth  month,  when  it  commences  to  assume  an 
oblique  direction.  Its  size  is  also  very  considerable  as  compared  with  the  body, 
the  proportion  at  the  second  month  being  1  to  50;  at  birth  it  is  as  1  to  120;  while 
in  the  adult  the  average  is  about  1  to  160.  At  an  early  period  of  fetal  life  the  auric- 
ular portion  of  the  heart  is  larger  than  the  ventricular,  the  right  auricle  being 
more  capacious  than  the  left;  but  toward  birth  the  ventricular  portion  becomes 
the  larger.  The  thickness  of  both  ventricles  is  at  first  about  equal,  but  toward 
birth  the  left  becomes  much  the  thicker  of  the  two. 

The  foramen  ovale  (Fig.  425)  is  situated  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  auric- 
ular septum,  forming  a  communication  between  the  auricles.  It  remains  as  a  free 
oval  opening  until  the  middle  period  of  fetal  life.  About  this  period  a  fold  grows 
up  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  auricle  to  the  left  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and 
advances  over  the  opening  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  valve,  which  allows  the  blood 
to  pass  only  from  the  right  to  the  left  auricle,  but  not  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Eostacbian  valve  (Fig.  425)  projects  upward  in  front  of  the  opening  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  tends  to  direct  the  blood  from  this  vessel  through  the 
foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  arterial  system  of  the  fetus  are  the  communication 
between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  descending  aorta  by  means  of  the  ductns 
aiteriosns,  and  the  continuation  of  the  internal  iliac  arteries  as  the  umbilical 
arteries  to  the  placenta. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  (Fig.  426)  is  a  short  tube,  about  10  mm.  (half  an  inch)  in 
length  at  birth,  and  2  mm.  (one-twelfth  of  an  inch)  in  diameter.  In  the  early 
condition  it  forms  the  continuation  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  opens  into  the 
descending  aorta  just  below  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  artery,  and  so  con- 
ducts the  greater  part  of  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  into  this  vessel.  When 
the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  have  become  larger  relatively  to  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  the  latter  is  chiefly  connected  to  the  left  pulmonary  artery;  and  the 
fibrous  cord  (ligamentum  arteriosum),  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus  in  later  life,  will  be  found  to  be  attached  to  the  root  of  that  vessel. 
Occasionally  a  small  lumen  persists  in  the  ligamentum  arteriosum. 
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The  umbilkal  or  hTpogMtric  utcrieE  are  continued  from  the  internal  iliacs, 
along  the  sides  of  the  bladder  to  its  apex;  they  pass  out  of  the  abdomen  at  tlie 
umbilicus  and  are  carried  in  the  umbilical  cord  to  the  placenta.  They  convey 
the  blood  which  has  circulated  in  the  system  of  the  fetus  to  the  placenta. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  venous  system  of  the  fetus  are  the  comtnunications 
established  between  the  placenta  and  the  liver  and  portal  vein,  through  the  umbil- 
ical vein;  and  between  the  umbilical  vein  and  the  inferior  vena  cava  through  the 
ductus  venosus. 


Fio.  42S.— The  riibt  suricla  of  ■  fatal  heart  (eishUi  month).     Elnlaricd.     (fipdieboli.) 

Fetal  Circulation  (Fig.  426).— The  blood  destined  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
fetus  is  returned  from  the  placenta  to  the  fetus  by  the  umbilical  vein.  This  vein 
enters  the  abdomen  at  the  umbilicus,  and  passes  upward  along  the  free  margin  of 
the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver  to  the  under  surface  of  that  organ,  where  it 
gives  off  two  or  three  branches  to  the  left  lobe,  one  of  which  is  of  large  size,  and 
others  to  the  quadrate  and  Spigelian  lobes.  At  the  transverse  fissure  it  divides 
into  two  branches;  of  these,  the  larger  is  joined  by  the  portal  vein  and  enters  the 
right  lobe;  the  smaller  branch  continues  outward,  under  the  name  of  the  ductus 
venosus,  and  joins  the  left  hepatic  vein  at  the  point  of  junction  of  that  vessel  with 
the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  blood,  therefore,  which  traverses  the  umbilical  vein 
reaches  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  three  different  ways;  the  greater  quantity  circu- 
lates through  the  liver  with  the  portal  venous  blood  before  entering  the  inferior 
vena  cava  by  the  hepatic  veins;  some  enters  the  liver  directly,  and  is  also  returned 
to  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  the  hepatic  veins;  the  smaller  quantity  passes  directly 
into  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  the  junction  of  the  ductus  venosus  with  the  left  hepatic 
vein. 

In  the  inferior  vena  cava  (postcava)  the  blood  carried  by  the  ductus  venosus  and 
hepatic  veins  becomes  mixed  with  that  returning  from  the  lower  extremities  and 
wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  enters  the  right  auricle,  and,  guided  by  the  Eustachian 
valve,  passes  through  the  fommen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  where  it  becomes 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood  returned  from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary 
veins.  Prom  the  left  auricle  it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  from  the  left 
ventricle  into  the  aorta,  by  means  of  which  it  is  distributed  almost  entirely  to 
the  head  and  upper  extremities,  a  small  quantity  being  probably  carried  into  the 
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descending  aorta.  From  the  head  and  upper  extremities  the  blood  is  returned 
by  the  tributaries  of  the  superior  vena  cava  (precava)  to  the  right  auricle,  where 
it  becomes  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  the  blood  from  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
From  the  right  auricle  it  descends  over  the  Eustachian  valve  into  the  right  ventricle, 


Fin.  42tl.~Pliin  of  Ihf  feta[  cinrulntion. 


1  the  figurw 


and  from  the  right  ventricle  passes  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  lungs  of  the 
fetus  being  inactive,  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
distributed  to  them  by  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries,  and  is  returned  by  the 
pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  auricle;  the  greater  part  passes  through  the  ductus 
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arteriosus  into  the  commencement  of  the  descending  aorta,  where  it  becomes 
mixed  with  the  blood  transmitted  by  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta.  Through 
this  vessel  it  descends  to  supply  the  lower  extremities  and  viscera  of  the  abdomen 
and  pelvis,  the  chief  portion  being,  however,  conveyed  by  the  umbilical  arteries 
to  the  placenta. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  fetus  it  will 
be  seen — 

1.  That  the  placenta  serves  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  respiration,  and  excretion, 
receiving  the  impure  blood  from  the  fetus,  and  returning  it  charged  with  addi- 
tional nutritive  material. 

2.  That  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  vein  traverses  the  liver 
before  entering  the  inferior  vena  cava;  hence  the  large  size  of  this  organ,  especially 
at  an  early  period  of  fetal  life. 

3.  That  the  right  auricle  is  the  point  of  meeting  of  a  double  current,  the  blood 
in  the  inferior  vena  cava  being  guided  by  the  Eustachian  valve  into  the  left  auricle, 
while  that  in  the  superior  vena  cava  descends  into  the  right  ventricle.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  fetal  life  it  is  somewhat  probable  that  the  two  streams  are  distinct, 
for  the  inferior  vena  cava  opens  almost  directly  into  the  left  auricle,  and  the  Eusta- 
chian valve  would  tend  to  exclude  the  current  along  the  vein  from  entering  the 
right  ventricle.  At  a  later  period,  as  the  separation  between  the  two  auricles 
becomes  more  distinct,  it  seems  more  probable  that  mixture  of  the  two  streams 
must  take  place. 

4.  The  pure  blood  carried  from  the  placenta  to  the  fetus  by  the  umbilical  vein, 
mixed  with  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein  and  the  inferior  vena  cava,  passes  almost 
directly  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  is  distributed  by  the  branches  of  that  vessel 
to  the  head  and  upper  extremities;  hence  the  large  size  and  advanced  development 
of  those  parts  at  birth. 

5.  The  blood  contained  in  the  descending  aorta,  largely  derived  from  that 
which  has  already  circulated  through  the  head  and  upper  limbs,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  from  the  left  ventricle,  is  distributed  to  the  lower  extremities; 
hence  the  small  size  and  less  advanced  development  of  these  parts  at  birth. 

Changes  in  the  .Vascular  System  at  Birtii.— At  birth,  when  respiration  is 

established,  an  increased  amount  of  blood  from  the  pulmonary  artery  passes 
through  the  lungs,  which  now  perform  their  office  as  respiratory  organs,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  placental  circulation  is  cut  off.  Soon  after  birth  the  foramen 
ovale  is  closed  by  the  valvular  edge  being  pressed  against  the  annulus  ovalis,  the 
pressure  being  due  to  respiration,  which  increases  the  pressure  in  the  left  auricle. 
The  structures  fuse,  and  closure  is  usually  complete  by  about  the  tenth  day  after 
birth.  The  valvular  fold  above  mentioned  becomes  adherent  to  the  margins  of 
the  foramen  for  the  greater  part  of  its  circumference,  but  above  a  slit-like  opening 
is  left  between  the  two  auricles  which  sometimes  remains  persistent. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  begins  to  contract  immediately  after  respiration  is  estab- 
lished, usually  becomes  completely  closed  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  day,  and 
ultimately  degenerates  into  an  impervious  cord  which  serves  to  connect  the  left 
pulmonary  artery  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Of  the  umbilical  or  hypogastric  arteries,  the  portion  continued  on  to  the  bladder 
from  the  trunk  of  the  corresponding  internal  iliac  remains  pervious  as  the  superior 
vesical  artery,  and  the  part  extending  from  the  side  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus 
becomes  impervious  between  the  second  and  fifth  days  after  birth,  and  projects 
as  a  fibrous  cord  toward  the  abdominal  cavity,  carrying  on  it  a  fold  of  peritoneum. 

The  umbilical  vein  and  the  ductus  venosus  become  impervious  between  the  second 
and  fifth  days  after  birth,  and  ultimately  dwindle  to  fibrous  cords,  the  former 
l>ecoming  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver,  the  latter  the  ligamentum  venosum  of 
the  liver. 


THE  ARTERIES. 


The  arteries  are  cylindrical  tubular  vessels  which  serve  to  convey  blood  from 
both  ventricles  of  the  heart  to  every  part  of  the  body.  These  vessels  were  named 
arteries  (d^^/o,  air;  ttj/jsIu,  to  contain)  from  the  belief  entertained  by  the  ancients 
that  they  contained  air.  Galen  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  show  that 
during  life  they  contain  blood. 

The  di^tribvtion  of  the  systemic  arteries  is  like  a  highly  ramified  tree,  the  common 
trunk  of  which,  formed  by  the  aorta,  commences  at  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
the  smallest  ramifications  corresponding  to  the  periphery  of  the  body  and  the 
contained  organs.  The  arteries  are  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  body,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hairs,  nails,  epidermis,  cartilages,  and  cornea;  and  the  larger 
trunks  usually  occupy  the  most  protected  situations,  running,  in  a  limb,  along  the 
flexor  side,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  injury. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  inode  of  division  of  the  arteries;  occasion- 
ally a  short  trunk  subdivides  into  several  branches  at  the  same  point,  as  we  observe 
in  the  celiac  and  thyroid  axes;  or  the 

vessel  may  give  off  several  branches  in  a  ^ 

succession,  and  still  continue  as  the 
main  trunk,  as  is  seen  in  the  arteries  of 
the  limbs;  but  the  usual  division  is 
dichotomous;  as,  for  instance,  the  aorta 
dividing  into  the  two  common  iliacs, 
and  the  common  carotid  into  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  carotids. 

A  branch  of  an  artery  is  smaller  than 
the  trunk  from  which  it  arises;  but  if 
an  artery  divides  into  two  branches,  the 
combined  cross-section  area  of  the  two 
vessels  is,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the 
trunk;  and  the  combined  cross-section 
area  of  all  the  arterial  branches  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  aorta ;  so  that  the 
arteries  collectively  may  be  regarded  as 
a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  corresponds  to 
the  aorta,  the  base  to  the  capillary 
system. 

The  arteries,  in  their  distribution,  communicate  with  one  another,  forming 
what  are  called  aaaBtomoses  or  inosculations  (Fig.  427);  and  these  communications 
are  very  free  between  the  large  as  well  as  between  the  smaller  branches.  An  anasto- 
mosis between  trunks  of  equal  size  is  found  where  great  activity  of  the  circulation 
is  requisite,  as  at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  here  the  two  vertebral  arteries  unite  to 
form  the  basilar,  and  the  two  internal  carotid  arteries  are  connected  by  a  short 
communicating  trunk;  it  is  also  found  in  the  abdomen,  the  intestinal  arteries  having 
verj'  ample  anastomoses  between  their  larger  branches.  la  the  limbs  the  anasto- 
moses are  most  numerous  and  of  largest  size  around  the  joints,  the  branches  of  an 
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Fig.  427. — Diagram  showiDg  the  anastomosifl  of 
arteries.     (Poirier  and  Charpy.) 
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artery  above  anastomosing  with  branches  from  the  vessels  below ;  these  anastomoses 
are  of  considerable  interest  to  the  surgeon,  as  it  is  by  their  enlargement  that  a 
eoUsCanl  circulation  is  established  after  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  an  arten-. 
The  smaller  branches  of  arteries  anastomose  more  frequently  than  the  laFger, 
and  between  the  smallest  twigs  these  inosculations  become  so  numerous  as  to 
constitute  a  close  network  that  pervades  nearly  every  tissue  of  the  body.  A  ter- 
minal utciy  is  one  which  forms  no  anastomoses.  Such  vessels  are  believed  to  exist 
in  the  brain,  spieen,  kidneys,  lungs,  mesentery,  and  papillary  layer  of  the  skin. 

Throughout  the  body  generally  the  larger  arterial  branches  usually  pursue  a 
straight  course,  but  in  certain  situations  they  are  tortuous ;  thus,  the  facial  artenes 
in  their  course  over  the  face,  and  the  arteries  of  the  lips,  are  extremely  tortuous  in 
their  course,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  movements  of  the  parts.  The 
uterine  arteries  are  also  tortuous,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  increase  of 
size  which  the  organ  undergoes  during  pregnancy. 

The  arteries  are  dense  in  structure,  of  considerable  strength,  highly  elastic,  and, 
when  divided,  they  usually  preserve,  although  empty,  their  cylindrical  form. 

Histology  of  Arteries  and  Oapillaiies.— An  artery  consbts  of  hq  endothelial  lube  covered 

ThecoatB  ot  an  utaryare:  (1)  Internal  coat,  or  tunica  intima;  (2)  a  middle  coat,  or  tunica 
media;  and  (3)  an  external  coat,  or  tunica  adventitia  (Fi^.  413). 

1.  The  inner  coat  (lunira  inlima)  eonaista  of  endothelial  cells  resting  upon  some  flubendo- 
Uielial  flbroelaatic  tifsue.  Limiting  the  intima  is  a  wavy  band  of  yellow  elastic  tissue  railed 
the  internal  elaatde  lamina.  In  small  arteries  the  endothelial  celk  rest  upon  the  elastic  lamina. 
In  large  arteries  (aorta,  pulmonary  a.)  the  elastic  tissue  forms  the  tenesDated  membrane  of 
Henle. 

2.  The  middle  coat  (tunira  media)  consists  of  muscle,  elastic  tissue,  and  white  fibrous  tissue. 
In  medium-sized  arteries  the  smooth  muscle  tissue  is  circularly  arranged,  with  only  a  small 
quantity  of  eiastic  tissue  here  and  there.     In  small  arteries  the  elastic  tissue  is  absent;  in  the 

large  arteries  the  ela-stic  tissue  predomi- 
nates; in  some  ves'';els  (retinal,  nrsi  part 
of   aorta,  and    pulmonary    arteiy)   the 
elastic   tissue  may    entirely  replace    the 
muscle    tissue.     Occasionally    longitudi- 
nally arranged  muscle  tissue  is  seen  in 
the  media.     In  medium-sized  arteries  the 
media  is  bounded   by  a  layer  of   elastic 
tissue  caUed  the  external  elastic  lamina. 
3.  The  external  coat  (tuniea  advertliiia) 
is  called  the   iibrous   coat.     It   contains 
Fio  42S  — Tranaveiu  wction  □(  purt  of  ihr  wall  of  the      fibroelastic  tissues,  and  in  Some  arteries 
posterior  bbisl  srtery       X    78.      .4     Eodotlielial  Bnd  -ub-       fibres  of    nonstrlaled    moscle    longitudi- 

endothe  lal  layera  o'    nner  cost.     B.  E  mMc   layer  (fenen-  „       ,       ,.  ,   .       ,,       ^,  .„„, 

trsted  mem^nf  1  ot  innef  «,st.  Bpp«riDc  u  a  tright  line      nally  arranged.     It  contains  the  nutnent 
m«ption,     C    Musole  layer  (middle  cost)      i).  Outer  coHt.       vessels,    nerves,   and    lymphatics  of    the 

cially  nenr  the  miacular  coat,  a  number  of  elnali's  fibres  cut       ai^e  the  COatS  llkenise  become    tbinner. 

"™    (ScMfer.)  ^^  endothelial  cells  rest  upon  the  in- 

ternal elastic  lamina;  the  media  becomes 
reduced  to  a  few  layers  ot  muscle  iibres,  and  the  adventitia  is  represented  by  some  bundles  of 
fibroelastic  tissue.  '  This  represents  the  precqiillaiy  arteriole,  and  it  gradually  becomes  the 
capillary. 

Oapibaries  are  small  endothelial  tubes  connecting  arterial  and  venous  systems.  Tley  vary 
from  in'mi  lo  mVo  of  an  inch  (5^  to  13^)  in  diameter,  and  about  ^  of  an  inch  (500 /i>  in 
length.  The  endothelial  cells  are  thin,  Hat.  and  irregular  in  outline;  the  darkly  staining  nucleus 
usually  causes  a  bulging  of  the  cell,  as  it  is  thicker  than  the  protopla'imic  portion  of  the  cells. 
These  cells  are  held  together  by  a  small  amount  of  cement  substance,  and  are  considered  by 
many  to  have  the  property  of  pnagocytotu.  Small  openings  called  .itomaia  are  frequently  noted 
between  these  cells,  but  they  are  considered  artefacts.  Capillaries  anastomose  and  form  vast 
networks.  Ampulltt,  aisnsoida,  retia  mirabilia,  sinuses,  and  anastemosei  are  forms  of  capillaries 
seen  in  certain  organs  and  tissues. 

Bloodressels  of  the  Bloodvessel  Wall.— Many  small  bloodvessels,  the  vaaa  Tasorum, 
enter  the  adventitia;  from  these  vessels  branches  are  sent  Into  the  media,  but  not  the  intima. 
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The  latter  is  nourished  by  the  blood  that  flows  over  it.  They  may  arise  from  the  vessels  to 
which  they  arc  distributea  or  take  origin  from  an  adjacent  vessel.  The  blood  is  returned  from 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  by  smidl  veins. 

Lymphatics. — Distinct  lymphatic  vessels  may  exist  in  the  adventitia,  but  are  represented 
by  lumpk  spaces  in  the  other  coats.  Lymph  capillaries  often  surround  small  bloodvessels,  or  a 
small  bloodvessel  may  lie  in  a  perivascular  Isrmph  space. 

Herves. — Arteries  are  supplied  with  nerves,  myelinic  and  amyelinic.  A  network  of  nerve 
fibres  may  surround  a  vessel,  and  usually  capillaries  are  so  surrounded.  In  the  arteries  a 
network  of  nerves  exists  in  the  media.  These  nerves  supply  the  muscle  fibres,  and  are  called 
V€U9omGtor  nerves.  According  to  Stohr,  nerve  endings  are  found  in  the  endothelium  of  the 
capillaries,  giving  them  the  power  of  contractility. 

The  Arterial  Sheath  (vagina  vasts)  surrounds  the  artery.  It  is  composed  of  connective 
tissue,  and  is  attached  to  the  vessel  at  numerous  points  by  fibrous  tissue. 


Fig.  429. — Capillaries  from  the 
mesentery  of  a  guinea-pig  after 
treatment  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,    a.  Cella.     6.  Their  nuclei. 


Fig.  430. — Finest  vessels  on  the  arterial  side.  From  the  human 
brain.  Magnified  300  times.^  1.  Small  artery.  2.  Transition  vessel. 
3.  Coarsei  capillaries.  4.  Finer  capillaries,  a.  Structureless  mem- 
brane still  with  some  nuclei,  representative  of  the  tunica  adven- 
titia.  b.  Nuclei  of  the  muscle  fibre  cells,  r.  Nuclei  within  the 
small  artery;  perhaps  appertaining  to  an  endothelium,  d.  Nuclei 
in  the  transition  vessels. 


THE  PULMONART  ARTEBT  (A.  PULMONALIS)  (Figs.  432,  436). 

The  pulmonary  artery  conveys  the  venous  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs. 
It  is  a  short,  wide  vessel,  about  two  inches  (5  cm.)  in  length  and  one  and  one- 
fifth  inches  (30  mm.)  in  diameter,  arising  from  the  left  side  of  the  base  {coniLS 
arteriosus)  of  the  right  ventricle,  in  front  of  the  aorta.  It  extends  obliquely 
upward  and  backward,  passing  at  first  in  front  of  and  then  to  the  left  of  the 
ascending  aorta,  as  far  as  the  under  surface  of  the  arch,  where  it  divides,  about 
on  a  level  with  the  intenxrtebral  substance  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  thoracic 
vertebrae,  into  right  and  left  branches  of  nearly  equal  size. 

Relations. — The  whole  of  the  vessel  is  contained,  together  with  the  ascending  aorta,  in  the 
pericardium.  It  is  enclDsed  with  the  aorta  in  a  single  tube  of  the  serous  pericardium,  which  is 
continued  upward  upon  them  from  the  base  of  the  heart  and  connects  them  together.  The 
fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium  becomes  gradually  lost  upon  the  external  coats  of  its  two  branches. 
In  front,  the  pulmonary  artery  is  separated  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  second  left  inter- 
costal space  by  the  pleura  and  left  lung,  in  addition  to  the  pericardium;  it  rests  at  first  upon 
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the  ascending  aorta,  and  higher  up  lies  in  front  of  the  left  auricle  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the 
ascending  aorta.  On  either  side  of  its  origin  is  the  appendix  of  the  corresponding  auricle  and 
a  coronary  artery,  the  left  coronary  artery  passing,  in  the  firs^  part  of  its  course,  behind  the 
vessel.  The  superficial  cardiac  plexus  lies  above  its  bifurcation,  between  it  and  the  arch  of 
the  aorta. 

The  right  branch  of  the  puhnonary  artery  (ramus  dexter  a.  piUmmialis), 
longer  and  larger  than  the  left,  runs  horizontally  outward  to  the  root  of  the  right 
lung,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  lower  and  larger  supplies 
the  middle  and  lower  lobes;  the  upper  and  smaller  is  distributed  to  the  upper  lobe. 
It  has  in  front  of  it  the  ascending  aorta,  the  superior  vena  cava,  and  the  right  phrenic 
nerve.  It  has  behind  it  the  right  bronchus.  Above  it  is  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
Below  it  is  the  right  auricle. 

The  left  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (ramus  sinister  a.  jnibnonalis)^ 
shorter  and  somewhat  smaller  than  the  right,  passes  horizontally  to  the  root  of  the 
left  lung,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches  for  the  two  lobes.  In  front  of  it  and 
below  it  are  the  pulmonary  veins  of  the  left  side.  Behind  are  the  descending  aorta 
and  the  left  bronchus.  Above  it  are  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  left  recurrent  larvn- 
geal  nerve,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The  left  bronchus  in  a  portion  of  its  course 
lies  below  as  well  as  behind. 

The  root  of  the  left  pulmonarj'  artery  is  connected  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  by  a  short  fibrous  cord,  the  Ugamentum  arteriosum;  this  is  the 
remains  of  a  vessel  peculiar  to  fetal  life,  the  ductos  arteriosus. 

The  terminal  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  will  be  described  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  lung. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  either  with,  or,  more  rarely,  without 
defective  formation  of  the  interventricular  septum,  is  one  of  the  commonest  congenital  defects 
of  the  heart.  It  may  be  due  either  to  fetal  endocarditis  or  to  maldevelopment  of  the  bulbus 
cordis.  As  in  most  forms  of  congenital  heart  disease,  the  child  is  cyanosea  (morbus  coeruleus), 
especially  when  excited  or  on  exertion,  and  rarely  lives  to  grow  up,  commonly  dying  of  heart 
failure  in  infancy,  or  of  pulmonarj'  tuberculosis  or  intercurrent  disease  in  childhood.  TTie 
chief  signs  of  the  condition  are  the  loud,  harsh  systolic  cardiac  murmur  best  heard  over  the 
second  left  costal  cartilage,  cyanosis,  clubbing  of  the  finger  tips,  and  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood. 

Embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  a  clot  of  blood  coming  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
in  patients  with  heart  dbease,  or  from  a  thrombosed  vein  in  cases,  for  example,  of  influenza, 
enteric  fever,  puerperal  sepsis,  or  fractured  limbs,  is  a  common  cause  of  sudden  or  rapid  death. 
The  patient  may  cry  out  with  sudden  excruciating  pain  in  the  precordia  when  the  detached 
embolus  lodges,  and  after  a  brief  period  of  intense  dyspnea,  pallor,  and  anguish,  die. 

A  few  cases  of  surgical  interference  in  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  on  record.  Sev- 
eral were  in  a  measure  successful,  death  being  usually  due  to  septic  complications,  such  as 
pleurisy  and  pericarditis.     (Cf.  Kreuzer,  Centralblatt  fur  Chirurgie,  No.  21,  1909. 

THE  AORTA  (Figs.  431,  432). 

The  aorta,  or  arteria  magna,  is  the  main  trunk  of  a  series  of  vessels  which  convey 
the  oxygenated  blood  to  the  tissues  of  the  body  for  their  nutrition.  It  commences 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  where  it  is  about  one  and  one-eighth  inches 
(28  mm.)  in  diameter,-  and,  after  ascending  for  a  short  distance,  arches  backward 
and  to  the  left  side,  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  then  descends  within  the  thorax 
on  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  passes  through  the  aortic  opening  in  the 
Diaphragm,  and,  entering  the  abdominal  cavity,  terminates,  considerably  dimin- 
ished in  size,  about  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  (17.5  mm.)  in  diameter,  opposite  the 
lower  border  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  the  right  and  left 
common  iliac  arteries.  Hence,  it  is  divided  into  the  ascending  aorta,  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  and  the  descending  aorta,  which  last  is  again  divided  into  the  thoracic 
aorta  and  the  abdominal  aorta,  from  the  position  of  these  parts. 


THE  ASCENDING  AORTA 


THE  AaOEHDDia  AOBTA  (AORTA  AflOEHDENS). 

The  ascending  Mita  is  about  two  inches  (5  to  6  cm.)  in  length.  It  commences 
at  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  third  costal 
cartilage,  behind  the  left  half  of  the  sternum;  it  passes  obliquely  upward,  forward, 
and  to  the  right,  as  high  as  the  upper  border  of  the  second  right  costal  cartilage. 


Fia.  431.— The  thoracic  aorta  and  iU  rcUtiona.     (Poirier  nod  Chnrpy.) 

describing  a  slight  curve  in  its  course,  and  being  situated,  when  distended,  about 
>  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum.  At  its  origm 
il  presents,  opposite  the  segments  of  the  aortic  valve,  three  small  dilatations  called 
llKsiniuei  of  Valulra.  At  the  union  of  the  ascending  with  the  transverse  part  of 
the  aorta  the  caliber  of  the  vessel  is  increased,  owing  to  a  bulging  outward  of  its 
riKht  wail.  This  dilatation  is  termed  the  great  ainufl  of  the  taiU.  {hulbus  aorlae). 
.\  section  of  the  aorta  opposite  this  part  is  somewhat  oval  in  outline.  The  ascend- 
ing aorta  b  contained  within  the  pericardium,  and,  together  with  the  pulmonary 
arterj',  is  invested  in  a  tube  of  serous  membrane,  continued  on  to  them  from  the 
surface  of  the  heart. 

Relations. —The  a-scending  aorta  is  largely  covered  (venirad)  at  iis  rammencement  bv  the 
[Rink  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  riglit 'auricular  appeiiiiix,  and,  hi);her  up,  is  se|>araled 
[tool  the  sternum  by  tfie  [)ericaniiuiu,  the  right  pleura,  and  anterior  margin  of  the  right  lung. 
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some  loose  areolar  tissue,  and  the  remajn.sof  the  thymus  gland;  behind,  il  rest^  upon  the  rif^i 
pulmonary  artery,  left  auricle,  and  the  right  bronchus.  On  the  right  nde  it  U  in  relation  with 
the  superior  vena  cava  and  right  auricle;  on  the  left  nde,  with  the  pulmonary  arteij. 


Plan  of  thk  Relations  of  thk  Asckndixg  Aorta. 

In  frord. 
Pulmonary  artery. 
Ri|;hl  auricular  appen<lk. 
I'ericardium. 
ItifCht  pleura  and  lung. 
Remains  of  the  ihymua  gland. 

Right  xidr.  /  \  lifl  nJe. 

.Su|)erior  vena  cava.  I       AmtA.      j  Pulmonary  artery. 

Behind. 
Right  pulmonary  artery. 
I  .eft  auricle. 
Right  bronchus. 


Right  auricle. 


THE  ASCENDING  AORTA  5^1 

Bnuichss. — The  only  branches  of  the  ascending  aorta  are  the  eoronu;  utories 
which  supply  the  heart.  They  are  two  in  number,  right  and  left,  arising  near  the 
commeoceraent  of  the  aorta  immediately  above  the  attached  mai^in  of  the  semi- 
lunar ^-aives. 

The  Coronary  Arteries  (Fig.  432).— The  right  coronwy  wtery  (a.  coronoria 
[cordis]  dfxtra),  about  the  size  of  a  crow's  quill,  arises  from  the  anterior  sinus  of 
Valsalva.  It  passes  forward  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  auricular 
appendix,  then  runs  obliquely  to  the  right  side,  in  the  groove  between  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle,  and,  cur\-ing  around  the  right  border  of  the  heart,  runs  to  the 
lefl  along  it.s  postcro-inferior  surface  as  far  as  the  post ero- inferior  inlerve utricular 
pronve,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  the  transverse,  continues 
onward  in  the  gro6ve  between  the 

letl  auricle    and    ventricle,   and  ..ouiHtiive 

anasiomoses  with  the  left  coro- 
lary;  the  other,  the  descending 
[ramus  descendens  paiterior  a. 
ci'roiiariae[cordis]dfxtrae),courses 
along  the  postero-inferior  inter- 
ventricular furrow,  supplying 
liranches  to  lK>th  ventricles  and 
ro  ihe  septum,  and  anastomosing 
ai  the  apex  of  the  heart  with  the 
{les(¥iiding  branches  of  the  left 
coronary. 

ITiis  ves.sel  sends  a  large 
branch,  the  nurginal,  along  the 
iliin  margin  of  the  right  ventricle, 

to  the   apex,  which    in    its    course  p,„.  ".^"  Hori»nW  -ction   th™«gh    ««  ,ixth   thorari. 

pveS  off  numerous  small  branches      verlebta— upper  "uHw  of  the  liwer  imgniBiil^-shojnnB  the 

lo  the  anterior  and  posterior  su»-     related  «truciun». 

faces  of  the   right  ventricle.      It 

also  gives  off  a  branch,  the  infandibnlar,  which  ramifies  over  the  front  part  of  the 

coniis  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle.     A  small  branch  of  the  right  coronary  is  said 

tosupply  theauriculoventricutar  bundleof  His(seep.  5C8). 

The  left  coronary  artery  (a.  coronaria  [cordis]  sinistra),  larger  than  the  former, 
orifen  from  the  left  posterior  sinus  of  Valsalva;  it  passes  forward  between  the  pul- 
moiian'  artery  and  the  left  auricular  appendix,  and  divides  into  two  branches. 
Of  these,  one,  the  tniuverse,  passes  transversely  outward  in  the  left  aurioulo- 
venlricular  groove,  and  winds  around  the  left  Ixirder  of  the  heart  to  its  postero- 
inferior  surface,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  transverse  branch  of  the  right 
TOronarj- ;  the  other,  the  descending  (ramus  descendens  anterior  a.  coronariae  [cordit] 
siiiiafToe),  passes  along  the  antero-superior  interventricular  groove  to  the  apex  of 
the  heart,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  descending  branches  of  the  right  coronary. 
llie  left  coronary  supplies  the  left  auricle  and  its  appendix,  gives  branches  to 
Iwih  ventricles,  and  numerous  twigs  to  the  pulmonary  artery  and  commencement 
of  the  aorta. 

PtcnliuitiM.—These  vessels  occasionally  arise  b_    

W  increaseii  lo  three,  the  additional  branch  being  of  small  s 
aiUitional  branches. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  .sudden  blocking  of  a  coronarv  artery  by  an  embolus,  or  lis  more 
psdual  obstruction  by  arterial  disease  or  (hrombosjs,  are  common  pauses  of  sudden  dealh  in 
perims  past  middle  aa;e.  If  the  oKstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  is  incomplete,  true  .Angina 
pfciiiris  may  occur.  In  this  condition  the  patient  is  suddenly  seizeil  with  a  a|)a.sra  of  agonizinj; 
p«in  in  the  precordial  region  and  down  the  left  arm.  together  with  an  inde.scribable  sense  of 
Jnjui?!).  He  may  die  in  such  an  aliiick.  or  succumb  a  few  hours  or  days  later  from  heart  failure. 
or  he  may  survive  a  number  of  attacks. 
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THX  AEOH  OF  THZ  AORTA  (ARGUS  AORTAK). 

The  arch,  or  transversa  mtU,  commences  at  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the 
second  chondrosternal  articulation  of  the  right  side,  and  passes  at  first  upward, 
backward,and  tothe  left  in  frontof  the  trachea;  it  is  then  directed  backward  on  the 
left  side  of  the  trachea,  and  finally  passes  downward  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  of 
the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra, at  the  lower  border  of  which  it  becomes  continuous  with 

the  descending  aorta.  It  thus 
forms  two  curvatures,  one  with 
its  convexity  upward,  the  other 
with  its  convexity  forward  and 
to  the  left.  Its  upper  border 
is  usually  about  an  inch  below 
„      the  upper  margin  of  the  ster- 


Fio,  435.— Horiiontftl  ■ 
«rleb»— upper  surface  ol 
at  the  lower  port  of  the  tr 


ourtb    thoracic 


ReUtionB.— Tbearcb  of  tfaeaoru 
is  covered  in  front  by  the  pleiuw  and 
anterior  margins  of  the  lungs,  and 
by  the  remains  of  the  thvmus  eland. 
lis  the  vessel  runs  backward  its  left 
side  is  in  contact  with  the  left  lung 
and  pleura.  Passing  downward  on 
"^^  <l>e  If^ft  side  of  this  part  of  the  arch 
isverae  ponion  oi  me  aoriic  arch.  are  four  DCTves;  in  order  from  be- 

fore backward  these  are  the  left 
Ehrenic,  the  inferior  cervical  cardiac  branch  of  the  left  varus,  the  superior  cardiac  branch  of  the 
it  sympathetic,  and  the  trunk  of  the  left  vagua.  As  thelast  nerve  crosses  the  arch  it  gives  off 
iia  recurrent  laryngeal  branch,  which  books  around  below  the  vessel  and  then  passes  upward 
on  its  right  side.  The  left  superior  intercostal  vein  runs  obliquely  upward  and  forward,  on 
the  left  aide  of  the  arch  between  the  phrenic  and  vagus  nerves.  On  the  right  are  the  deep  car- 
diac plexus,  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  the  oesophagus,  and  thoracic  duct;  the  trachea  lies 
b^ind  and  to  the  right  of  the  vessel.  Above  are  the  innominate,  left  common  carotid,  and 
left  subclavian  arteries,  which  arise  from  the  convexity  of  the  arch  and  are  crossed  close  to  their 
origins  by  the  left  innominate  vein.  Below  are  the  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonary  arterj',  the  left 
bronchus,  the  ligamentum  arteriosum,  ihe  superficial  cardiac  plenus,  and  the  left  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve.  .\s  already  stated,  the  ligamenturo  aKeriosum  connects  the  commenceniQit 
of  the  left  pulmonary  artery  to  the  aortic  arch. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta. 
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Between  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  artery  and  the  attachment  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus  the  lumen  of  the  fetal  aorta  is  considerably  narrowed,  forming  what 
is  termed  the  aortic  isthnniB  {isthmus  aortcte),  while  immediately  beyond  the  ductus 
arteriosus  the  vessel  presents  a  fusiform  dilatation  which  His  has  named  the  aortic 
spindle  (aortenspitider) — the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  parts  being  marked  in 
the  concavity  of  the  arch  by  an  indentation  or  angle.  These  conditions  persist, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  adult,  where  His  found  that  the  average  diameter  of  the 
spindle  exceeded  that  of  the  isthmus  by  3  mm.  (about  one-eighth  of  an  inch). 

PecnHaiities. — The  height  to  which  the  aorta  rises  in  the  thorax  is  usually  about  an  inch 
below  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum;  but  it  may  ascend  nearly  to  the  top  of  that  bone.  Occa- 
sionally it  b  round  an  inch  and  a  half,  more  rarely  two  or  even  three  inches,  below  this  point. 

In  Directioil. — Sometimes  in  man,  as  is  normal  in  birds,  the  aorta  arches  over  the  root  of 
the  right  instead  of  die  left  lung,  and  passes  down  on  the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column; 
such  an  arrangement  is  usually  found  to  be  associated  with  transposition  of  other  viscera. 
Less  frequently,  the  aorta,  after  arching  over  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  is  directed  to  its  usual 
position  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  this  peculiarity  not  being  accompanied  by  any 
transposition  of  the  viscera. 

In  Conformation. — The  aorta  occasionally  divides,  as  in  some  quadrupeds,  into  an  ascending 
and  descending  trunk,  the  former  of  which  is  directed  vertically  upwara,  and  subdivides  into 
three  branches,  to  supply  the  head  and  upper  extremities.    Sometimes  the  aorta  subdivides 
soon  after  its  origin  into  two  branches,  which  soon  reunite. 
In  one  of  these  cases  the  oesophagus  and  trachea  were  found 
to  pass  through  the  interval  left  hy  the  division  of  the  aorta; 
this  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  vessel  in  the  reptilia. 

Appliod  Anatomy. — Of  all  the  vessels  of  the  arterial 
system,  the  aorta,  and  more  especially  its  arch,  is  most  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  disease;  hence  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  consequences  that  may  ensue  from 
aneurism  of  this  part.  Aortic  aneurisms  usually  occur 
alone  a  spiral  line,  the  so-called  ''surf-line  of  the  aorta,'' 
which  begins  at  the  anterior  sinus  of  Valsalva  and  is  lost  in 
the  dorsomesal  wall  of  the  descending  aorta,  as  shown  in 
Fie.  436. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ascending  aorta  Is  con- 
tained in  the  pericardium,  just  behind  the  sternum,  being 
crossed  at  its  commencement  by  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
right  auricular  appendix,  and  having  the  right  pulmonary 
artery  behind,  the  superior  vena  cava  on  the  right  side,  and 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  left  auricle  on  the  left  side. 

Aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  in  the  situation  of  the 

sinuses  of  Valsalva,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  affects  the 

anterior  sinus;   this  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 

reeurgitation  of  blood  upon  the  sinuses  seems  to  take  place        v,^    aoa     tk     ..    .*  r        *  *v 

7y  a^        ^1  .     .  .     »  xL  1        4      L  ^    -  ''o.    436. — The      surf-line   of    the 

cnietiy  on  the  antenor  aspect  of  the  vessel.    As  the  aneuris-    aorta,"  showing  the  commoner  points 

mal  sac  enlarges  ittnay  compress  any  or  all  of  the  structures    ^^  origin  of  aneurisms. 

in  immediate  proximity  to  it,  but  chiefly  project  toward  the 

right  anterior  side,  and,  consequently,  interferes  mainly  with  those  structiu'es  which  have  a 

corresponding  relation  with  the  vessel.     In  the  majority  of  cases  it  bursts  into  the  cavity  of  the 

pericardium,  the  patient  suddenly  drops  dead,  and,  upon  a  postmortem  examination,  the 

pericardial  sac  is  found  full  of  blood;  or  it  may  compress  the  right  aiu'icle,  or  the  pulmonary 

artery  and  adjoining  part  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  open  into  one  or  the  other  of  tnese  parts, 

or  may  press  upon  or  even  rupture  into  the  superior  vena  cava. 

Aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  originating  above  the  sinuses,  most  frequently  implicates 
the  right  antenor  wall  of  the  vessel,  where,  as  has  been  explained,  there  exists  a  normal  dilata- 
tion, the  p*eat  sinus  of  the  aorta;  this  is  probablv  mainly  owing  to  the  blood  being  impelled 
a^inst  this  part.  The  direction  of  the  aneurism  is  also  chiefly  toward  the  right  of  the  median 
line.  It  attains  a  large  size  and  projects  fomard,  it  may  cause  absorption  of  the'sternum  and 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  usually  on  the  right  side,  and  appears  as  a  pulsating  tumor  on  the  front 
of  the  thorax,  just  below  the  manubrium;  or  it  may  burst  into  the  pericardium,  or  may  compress 
or  open  into  the  right  lung,  the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  oesophagus. 

Regarding  the  arch  of  the  aortas  the  student  is  reminded  that  the  vessel  lies  on  the  trachea, 
the  oesophagus,  and  thoracic  duct;  that  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  winds  around  it;  and 
that  from  its  upper  part  are  given  off  three  large  trunks,  which  supply  the  head,  neck,  and  upper 
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extremities.  An  aneurismal  tuntor,  taking  origin  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  vessel,  mar 
press  upon  the  trachea,  impede  the  breathinf;,  or  produce  cough,  hemoptysis,  or  striduloua 
Drealhing,  or  it  may  ultimately  burst  into  (hat  tube,  producing  fatal  hemorrhage,  Again,  its 
pressure  on  the  laryngeal  nerves  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  so  accurately  resemble  those 
of  laryngitb  that  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  has  in  some  cases  been  resorted  to,  from  the 
supposition  that  disease  existed  in  the  larynx;  or  it  may  press  upon  the  thoracic  duct  and  destroy 
life  by  inanition;  or  it  may  involve  the  oesophagus,  producing  dysphagia;  or  may  burst  inro 
the  oesophagus,  when  fatal  hemorrhage  will  occur.  Again,  the  innominate  artery,  or  the  sul>- 
clavian,  or  left  carotid,  may  be  so  obstructed  by  clots  as  to  produce  a  weakness,  or  even  a  disap- 
pearance, of  (he  pulse  in  one  or  the  other  wrist  or  in  the  left  temporal  arteiy;  or  the  tumor  may 
present  itself  at  or  above  the  maniihrium,  generally  either  in  the  median  line  or  to  the  right  of 
)  mav  simulate  an  aneurism  of  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck. 


Branches  (Figs.  432  and  433). — The  branches  given  off  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  &re  three  in  number — the  innominate,  the  left  common  carotid,  and  the  left 
subclavian  arteries. 


ana  of  ICuclimd.)' 

PecnUarities.  Positioa  of  the  BranctaoB.— The  branches,  instead  of  arising  from  the 
highest  part  of  the  arch  (their  usual  position),  may  be  moved  more  to  the  right,  arising  from  the 
commencement  of  the  transverse  or  upper  part  of  the  ascending  [>orlion;  or  the  distance  froiu 
one  another  al  their  origin  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  the  most  frequent  change  in  this 
respect  being  the  approximation  of  the  left  carotid  toward  the  innominate  artery. 

The  number  of  the  primary  branches  may  be  reduced  to  a  single  vessel,  or  more  commonly 
two,  the  left  carotid  arising  from  the  innominate  artery,  or  (more  rarely)  the  carotid  and  sub- 
davian  arteries  of  the  left  side  arising  from  the  innominate  artery.  Dut  the  number  may  be 
increased  to  four,  from  the  right  carotid  an<l  subclavian  arteries  arising  directly  from  the  aorta, 
the  innominate  being  absent.  In  most  of  these  latter  coses  the  right  subclavian  has  been  found 
to  arise  from  the  left  end  of  the  arch;  in  other  cases  it  was  the  seeond  or  third  branch  given  off 
instead  of  the  first.  Another  common  form  in  which  there  are  four  primary  branches  is  thai 
in  which  the  left  vertebral  artery  arises  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  lietween  the  left  carotid  and 
8ul>clavian  arteries.  I-astly,  the  number  of  trunks  from  the  arch  may  be  increasetl  to  five  or 
six;  in  the.se  instances,  the  external  and  iniemal  carotids  arise  separately  from  the  arch,  the 
common  carotid  being  absent  on  one  or  both  sides.  In  some  cases  six  branches  have  been 
found,  and  this  condition  is  associated  with  the  origin  of  both  vertebral  arteries  from  the  arch. 

Ifamber  Usual,  Arrangement  Different.— When  the  aorta  arches  over  to  the  right  side, 
the  three  branches  have  an  arrangement  the  reverse  of  that  which  b  usual,  the  innominate  sup- 
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phnng  the  left  side,  and  the  carotid  and  subclavian  (which  arise  separately)  the  right  side.  In 
otiier  eases,  where  the  aorta  takes  its  usual  course,  the  two  carotids  may  be  joined  m  a  common 
trunk,  and  the  subclavians  arise  separately  from  the  arch,  the  right  subclavian  generally  arising 
from  the  left  end  of  the  arch. 

In  some  instances  other  arteries  are  found  to  arise  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Of  these  the 
most  common  are  the  bronchial,  one  or  both,  and  the  thyroidea  ima;  also  the  internal  mammary 
and  the  inferior  thyroid  have  been  seen  to  arise  from  this  part  of  the  vessel. 

The  Innominate  Artery  (A.  Anonyma)  (Figs.  432  and  433). 

The  umominate  or  brachiocephalic  artery  is  the  largest  branch  given  off  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  ariseSy  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  second 
right  costal  cartilage,  from  the  commencement  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  in  front 
of  the  left  carotid,  and,  ascending  obliquely  to  the  upper  border  of  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  divides  into  the  right  common  carotid  and  right  subclavian 
arteries.     This  vessel  varies  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length. 

Relations. — In  front,  it  is  separated  from  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum  by  the  Sternohyoid 
and  Sternothyroid  muscles,  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  the  left  innominate  and  right 
inferior  thyroid  veins  which  cross  its  root,  and  sometimes  the  inferior  cervical  cardiac  branch 
of  the  right  vagus.  Behind,  it  lies  upon  the  trachea,  which  it  crosses  obliquely,  and  continuing 
upward  it  lies  in  the  right  pleura.  On  the  right  side  is  the  right  innominate  vein,  right  vagus 
ner\'e,  and  the  pleura;  and  on  the  left  side,  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  the  origin  of  the 
left  carotid  arterj',  the  left  inferior  thyroid  vein,  and  the  trachea. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Innominate  Artery. 

In  froni. 
Sternum. 

Sternohvoid  and  Stemothvroid  muscles. 
Remains  of  th^  thymus  gland. 
Left  innominate  and  right  inferior  thyroid  veins. 
Inferior  cervical  cardiac  branch  from  right  vagus  nerve. 

Right  side.  y^      '"^  Left  side. 

Right  innominate  vein.  [  Innominate    |  Remains  of  thymus. 

Right  vagus  nerve.  I      Artery.      y  Left  carotid. 

Pleura-  V  J  Left  inferior  thyroid  vein. 

^^       y^  Trachea. 

Behind, 

Trachea. 
Right  pleura. 

Braaclies. — ^The  innominate  usually  gives  off  no  branches,  but  occasionally  a 
small  branch,  the  thyroidea  ima,  is  given  off  from  this  vessel.  It  also  sometimes 
gives  off  a  thymic  or  bronchial  branch. 

The  thyroidea  ima  (a.  thyroidea  ima),  which  is  occasionally  present,  ascends  in 
front  of  the  trachea  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  body,  which  it  supplies.  It 
varies  greatly  in  size,  and  appears  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  or  absence  of 
one  of  the  other  thyroid  vessels.  It  occasionally  is  found  to  arise  from  the  right 
common  carotid  or  from  the  aorta,  the  subclavian,  or  internal  mammary  vessels. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Ligation  of  the  innominate  artery  is  an  extremely  grave  operation. 
This  was  first  done  by  Mott.  The  "  operation  of  choice  "  seems  to  be  that  done  by  Burrell.  "An 
incision  is  made  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  right  Sternomastoid  muscle,  extending  from  the  level 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  tw'o  inches  below  the  fipper  border  of  the  sternum.  From  this  point 
another  incision,  extending  outward  four  inches  in  length  to  the  junction  (right)  of  the  outer 
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and  middle  thirds  of  the  clavicle.  The  skin  flap  with  the  fascia  and  Platysma  muscle  is  turned 
back.  The  Sternomastoid  is  severed  close  ta  its  insertion  into  clavicle  and  sternum.  The  Sterno- 
thyroid, Sternohyoid,  and  Omohyoid  are  also  divided."  The  sternoclavicular  joint  and  the 
right  side  of  the  manubrium  are  honeycombed  by  means  of  a  surgical  engine  or  trephine.  A 
flat  retractor  is  slid  underneath  the  joint  while  the  trephining  is  done  to  protect  the  underlying 
parts.  The  block  of  bone  is  udw  removed.  The  right  and  left  innominate  veins  going  clown 
to  form  the  superior  vena  cava,  with  the  vagus  and  right  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  resting  on 
the  innominate  artery,  are  all  plainly  to  be  seen.  The  sheath  of  the  innominate  artery  is  now 
opened  and  a  ligature  is  applied.  Burrell  states  that  the  exposure  which  is  given  by  the  removal 
of  a  part  of  the  sternum  is  extremely  satisfactory,  and  he  fails  to  understand  how  a  ligature 
can  be  applied  to  the  innominate  artery  with  any  safety  without  a  clear  view  of  the  anatomical 
structures  involved. 

Peculiarities  in  Point  of  Diyision. — When  the  bifurcation  of  the  innominate  artery  varies 
from  the  point  above  mentioned  it  sometimes  ascends  a  considerable  distance  above  the  sternal 
end  of  the  clavicle;  less  frequently  it  divides  below  it.  In  the  former  class  of  cases  its  length 
may  exceed  two  inches,  and  m  the  latter  be  reduced  to  an  inch  or  less.  These  are  points  of  con- 
siderable interest  for  the  surgeon  to  remember  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  tying  this 
vessel. 

Position. — When  the  aorta  arches  over  to  the  right  side,  the  innominate  is  directed  to  die 
left  side  of  the  neck  instead  of  the  right. 

Oollateral  Circulation. — Allan  Bums  demonstrated,  on  the  dead  subject,  the  possibility  of 
the  establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation  after  ligation  of  the  innominate  artery,  by  tying 
and  dividing  that  artery,  after  which,  he  says,  "  Even  coarse  injection,  impelled  into  the  aorta, 
passes  freely  by  the  anastomosing  branches  into  the  arteries  of  the  right  arm,  filling  them  and 
all  the  vessels  of  the  head  completely."  *  The  branches  by  which  this  circulation  would  be 
carried  on  are  very  numerous;  thus,  all  the  communications  across  the  middle  line  between  the 
branches  of  the  carotid  arteries  of  opposite  sides  would  be  available  for  the  supply  of  blood  to 
the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck;  while  anastomosis  between  the  superior  intercostal  of 
the  subclavian  and  the  first  aortic  intercostal  (see  infra  on  the  collateral  circulation  after  oblitera- 
tion of  the  thoracic  aorta)  would  bring  the  blood,  by  a  free  and  direct  course,  into  the  right 
subclavian;  the  numerous  connections,  also,  between  the  intercostal  arteries  and  the  branches 
of  the  axillary  and  internal  mammary  arterieo  would,  doubtless,  assist  in  the  supply  of  blood  to 
the  right  arm,  while  the  deep  epigastric,  from  the  external  iliac,  would,  by  means  of  its  anasto- 
mosis with  the  internal  mammary,  compensate  for  any  deficiency  in  the  vascularity  of  the  wall 
of  the  thorax. 

ARTERIES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 

The  chief  artery  which  supplies  the  head  and  neck  on  each  side  is  the  common 
carotid;  it  ascends  in  the  neck  and  divides  into  two  branches:  (1)  The  external 
carotid,  supplying  the  superficial  parts  of  the  head  and  face  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  neck;  (2)  the  internal  carotid,  supplying  to  a  great  extent  the  parts  within 
the  cranial  cavity. 

THE  OOBflMOM  CAROTID  ARTERT  (A.  0AROTI8  OOBflMUNIS)  (Figs.  431,  432). 

The  common  carotid  arteries  differ  in  length  and  in  their  mode  of  origin.  The 
right  common  carotid  (a.  carotis  communis  dexira)  begins  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
innominate  artery,  behind  the  right  sternoclavicular  articulation,  and  is  confined 
to  the  neck.  The  left  common  carotid  (a.  carotis  communis  sinistra)  arises  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  the  left  of  and  on  a  plane  posterior  to 
the  innominate  artery,  and  therefore  consists  of  a  thoracic  and  a  cer\'ical  portion. 

The  thoracic  portion  of  the  left  common  carotid  artery  ascends  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  through  the  superior  mediastinum  to  the  level  of  the  left  sternoclavicular 
joint,  where  it  continues  as  the  cervical  portion. 

Relations. — In  front,  it  is  separated  from  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum  bv  the  Sternohyoid 
and  Stemoth3nx)id  muscles,  the  anterior  portions  of  the  left  pleura  and  lung,  the  left  innominate 
vein,  and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland;  behind,  it  lies  on  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  thoracic 

1  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  62. 
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duct,  and  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  To  its  right  side,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  innomi- 
nate artery,  inferior  thyroid  veins^  and  remains  of  the  thymus  gland.  To  its  left  side,  with  the 
left  va^us  nerve,  left  pleura,  and  left  lung.  The  left  subclavian  artery  is  posterior  and  slightly 
external  to  it. 


Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Left  Common  Carotid. 

Thoracic  Portion. 

In  front. 

Sternum. 

Sternohyoid  and  Sternothyroid  muscles. 

Left  innominate  vein. 

Remains  of  the  thymus  gland. 


IniemaUy,  /  \  Externally. 


Innominate  artery.  I      SJJacic     1  Left  vagus  nerve. 

Inf^ior  thyroid  veins.  \     i\>rtiou.    J  Left  pleura  and  lung. 

Remains  of  the  thymus  gland.  \^         y^  Left  subclavian  artery. 

Behind. 
Trachea. 
(Esophagus. 
Thoracic  duct. 
Left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  oervical  portions  of  the  two  common  carotids  resemble  each  other  so  closely 
that  one  description  will  apply  to  both.  Each  vessel  passes  obliquely  upward 
from  behind  the  sternoclavicular  articulation  to  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  opposite  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into 
the  extenial  and  internal  carotid  arteries. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  the  two  common  carotid  arteries  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  small  interval,  which  contains  the  trachea;  but  at  the  upper 
part,  the  thyroid  body,  the  larynx,  and  pharynx  project  forward  between  the  two 
vessels,  and  give  the  appearance  of  their  being  placed  farther  back  in  this  situa- 
tion. The  common  carotid  artery  is  contained  in  a  sheath  derived  from  the 
deep  cervical  fascia,  which  also  encloses  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  vagus  nerve, 
the  vein  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  the  nerve  between  the  artery 
and  vein,  on  a  plane  posterior  to  both.  On  opening  the  sheath  these  three  struc- 
tures are  seen  to  be  separated  from  one  another,  each  being  enclosed  in  a  separate 
fibrous  investment. 

Relations. — At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  the  common  carotid  artery  is  very  deeply  seated, 
being  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  and  deep  cervical  fascia,  the 
Stemomastoid,  Sternohyoid,  and  Sternothyroid  muscles,  and  by  the  Omohyoid,  opposite  the 
cricoid  cartilage;  but  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  near  its  termination,  it  is  more  superficial, 
being  covered  merely  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  deep  cervical  fascia, 
and  inner  margin  of  the  Stemomastoid,  and,  when  the  latter  is  drawn  backward,  it  is  seen  to 
be  contained  in  a  triangular  space,  bounded  behind  by  the  Stemomastoid,  above  by  the  pos- 
terior belly  of  the  Digastric,  and  below  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Omohyoid.  This  part  of 
the  artery  is  crossed  obliquely,  from  within  outward,  by  the  stemomastoid  artery;  it  is  crossed 
also  by  the  superior  and  middle  thyroid  veins,  which  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular;  and, 
descending  on  its  sheath  in  front,  is  seen  the  descendens  hypoglossi  nerve,  this  filament  being 
joined  by  one  or  two  branches  from  the  cervical  nerves,  which  cross  the  vessel  from  without 
inward.  Sometimes  the  descendens  hypoglossi  is  contained  within  the  sheath.  The  middle 
thyroid  vein  crosses  the  artery  about  its  middle,  and  the  anterior  jugular  vein  below;  the  latter, 
however,  is  separated  from  the  artery  by  the  Sternohyoid  and  Sternothyroid  muscles.  Behind, 
the  artery  is  separated  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  by  the  Longus  colli  and 
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Recius  capitis  anticus  major  muscles,  the  sympathetic  cord  beiDg  inierposed  between  ii  and 
the  muscles.  Tlie  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and  inferior  thyroid  artery  cross  behind  ihc  vessel 
at  its  lower  part.  Internally,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  trachea  and  thyroid  gland,  the  latter 
overlapping  it,  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  being  interposed;  higher 
up,  with  the  larynx  and  pharynx.  On  its  outer  fide  are  placed  the  internal  jugular  vein  and 
vagua  nerve.    At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  the  internal  jugular  vein  on  the  nght  ade  diverges 


Fi<:.  438.-Ap|ilied  anatomy  of  Che  arteries  of  tbe  neck,  showing  the  rarotid  and  aubclsiian  arteriea,} 

from  Ihe  artery,  but  on  the  left  side  it  approaches  it,  and  often  overlaps  its  lower  part.  Thi> 
is  an  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  during  the  performance  of  any  operation  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  left  common  carotid  artery.  In  this  region  the  relation  which  the  right  and  left  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves  l>ear  to  the  arteries  is  not  identical.  The  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  lies 
behind  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  left  common  carotid  artery  and  internal  to  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  vessel.  The  right  nerve  passes  obliquely  upward  and  inward  behind  the  right  common 
carotid  to  reach  its  inner  side. 

1  Th«  hypoeloAsriJ  nerve  ia  not  rightZy  placed  in  thi»  dmwinjt.  It  Forma  the  upper  side  of  p  trianvle.  Ihe  two 
towpr  sides  of  whirti  arc  the  (wo  belfies  of  tlie  Kgnatrip.  The  lingunl  artery  would  then  run  under  thellyo|[!oasus 
muscle.  bf/iAB  the  hypuiflasaal  nerve.     (See  Fiff.  440.) 
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Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Common  Carotid  Artery. 


Integument  and  superficial  fascia. 

Deep  cervical  fascia. 

Platysma. 

Sternomastoid. 

Sternohyoid. 

Sternothyroid. 

ExtemdUy. 

Internal  jugular  vein. 
Vagus  nerve. 


In  front. 


Omohyoid. 

Descendens  and  communicans  hypoglossi 

nerves. 
Sternomastoid  artery. 
Superior  and  middle  thyroid  veins. 
Anterior  jugular  vein. 


Longus  colli. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  major. 


f       Common       ] 
I       Chrotid.        I 


Behind, 


Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 


Internally, 

Trachea. 

Thyroid  gland. 

Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

Inferior  thyroid  artery. 

Larynx. 

Pharynx. 


Sympathetic  cord. 
Inferior  thyroid  artery. 


On  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  angle  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  is  a  reddish-brown 
oval  bod^  known  as  the  carotid  gland.     (See  Ductless  Glands.) 

Peculiarities  aa  to  Origin. — The  right  common  carotid  may  arise  above  or  below  the  upper 
border  of  the  sternoclavicular  articulation.  This  variation  occurs  in  one  out  of  about  eight 
cases  and  a  half,  and  the  origin  is  more  frequently  below  than  above;  or  the  artery  may  arise 
as  a  separate  branch  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  or  in  conjunction  with  the  left  carotid.  The 
Irft  common  carotid  varies  more  frequently  in  its  origin  than  the  right.  In  the  majority  of  abnor- 
mal cases  it  arises  with  the  innominate  artery,  or,  if  the  innommate  artery  is  absent,  the  two 
carotids  arise  usually  by  a  single  trunk.  It  rarely  joins  with  the  left  subclavian,  except  in  cases 
of  transposition  of  the  arch. 

Peculiarities  as  to  Point  of  Division. — In  the  majority  of  abnormal  cases  this  occurs  higher 
than  usual,  the  artery  dividing  into  two  branches  opposite  the  hyoid  bone,  or  even  higher;  more 
rarely  it  occurs  below,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  larynx  or  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage; and  one  case  is  related  by  Morgagni  where  the  common  carotid,  only  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  divided  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  Very  rarely  the  common  carotid  ascends  in  the 
neck  without  any  subdivision,  the  internal  carotid  being  wanting;  and  in  a  few  cases  the  com- 
nion  carotid  has  been  found  to  be  absent,  the  external  and  internal  carotids  arising  directly 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  This  peculiarity  existed  on  both  sides  in  some  instances,  on  one 
side  in  others. 

Occasional  Branches. — Each  common  carotid  usually  gives  off  no  branch  previous  to  its 
bifurcation;  but  it  occasionally  gives  origin  to  the  superior  thyroid  or  its  laryngeal  branch,  the 
ascending  pharyngeal,  the  inferior  thyroid,  or^  more  rarely,  the  vertebral  artery. 

Snrface  Marking. — The  course  of  each  common  carotid  artery  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  below,  to  a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  mandible 
and  the  mastoid  process  above.  That  portion  of  the  line  telow  the  level  of  the  upper  border 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  would  represent  the  course  of  the  vessel. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  operation  of  tying  the  common  carotid  artery  may  be  necessary 
in  a  case  of  wound  of  that  vessel  or  its  branches,  in  aneurism,  or  in  a  case  of  pulsating  tumor  of 
the  orbit  or  skull.  If  the  wound  involves  the  trunk  of  the  common  carotid,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  tie  the  artery  through  the  wound  above  and  below  the  woimded  part.  If  the  wound  is  too 
small  to  admit  of  safe  and  rapid  work  it  must  be  enlarged.  In  cases  of  aneurism,  or  where  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  common  carotid  is  wounded  in  an  inaccessible  situation,  it  may  be  judged 
necessary  to  tie  the  trunk.  In  such  cases  the  whole  of  the  artery  is  accessible,  and  any  part  may 
be  tied  except  close  to  either  end.  When  the  case  is  such  as  to  allow  of  a  choice  bein^  made, 
the  lower  part  of  the  carotid  should  never  be  selected  as  the  spot  upon  which  to  place  a  ligature, 
for  not  only  is  the  artery  in  this  situation  placed  very  deeply  in  the  neck,  but  it  is  covered  by 
three  layers  of  muscles,  and,  on  the  left  side,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  internal  jugular 
vein  passes  obliquely  in  front  of  it.  Neither  should  the  upper  end  be  selected,  for  here  the 
superior  thyroid  vein  and  its  tributaries  would  give  rise  to  very  considerable  difficulty  in  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature.  The  point  most  favorable  for  the  operation  is  that  part  of  the  vessel  which 
is  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.     It  occasionally  happens  that  the  carotid  artery  bifurcates 
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below  its  usual  position;  if  the  artery  be  exposed  at  its  point  of  bifurcation,  both  divisions  of 
the  vessel  shoula  be  tied  near  their  origin,  in  preference  to  tying  the  trunk  of  the  arterj'  near  its 
termination;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  the  entire  absence  of  the  common  carotid  or  from  its 
early  division,  two  arteries,  the  external  and  internal  carotids,  are  met  with,  the  ligature  should 
be  placed  on  that  vessel  which  is  found  on  compression  to  be  connected  with  ihe  aiseased  area 

Ligation  of  the  Oarotid  at  the  Level  of  the  Oricoid  Cartilage  (Ligation  in  the  Triangle 
of  Election)} — The  triangle  of  election  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
Sternomastoid;  is  bounded  above  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric;  is  bounded  below 
by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Omohyoid.  In  this  operation  the  direction  of  the  vessel  and  the 
inner  margin  of  the  Sternomastoid  are  the  chief  guides  to  its  performance.  The  patient  should 
be  placed  on  his  back  wuth  the  head  thrown  back  and  turn^  slightly  to  the  opposite  »de;  an 
incision  is  to  be  made,  three  inches  long,  in  the  direction  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sterno- 
mastoid, so  that  the  centre  corresponds  to  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage;  after  dividing  the 
integument,  superficial  fascia,  ancl  Platysma,  the  deep  fascia  must  be  cut  mrough  on  a  director, 
so  as  to  avoid  wounding  numerous  small  veins  that  are  usually  found  beneath.  The  head  may 
now  be  brought  forward  so  as  to  relax  the  parts  some^'hat,  and  the  margins  of  the  wound  are 
held  asunder  by  retractors.  The  descendens  hypoglossi  nerve  may  now  oe  exposed,  and  must 
be  avoided,  and,  the  sheath  of  the  vessel  having  been  raised  by  forceps,  is  to  be  opened  to  a  small 
extent  over  the  artery  at  its  inner  side.  The  internal  jugular  vein  may  present  itself  altematdv 
distended  and  relaxed;  thb  should  be  compressed  both  above  and  below,  and  drawn  outi^'ard, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the,  operation.  The  aneurism  needle  is  passed  from  the  outside,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  needle  in  close  contact  with  the  artery,  and  thus  avoid  the  risk  of  injuring 
the  internal  jugular  vein  or  including  the  vagus  nerve.  Before  the  ligature  is  tied  it  should  be 
ascertained  that  nothing  but  the  artery  is  included  in  it. 

Ligation  of  the  Oommon  Oarotid  at  the  Lower  Part  of  the  Neck  (Ligation  in  the  Triangle 

of  Necessity) } — The  triangle  of  necessity  b  bounded  above  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Omo- 
hyoid; b  bounded  behind  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Sternomastoid;  b  bounded  in  front 
by  the  mid-line  of  the  neck.  This  operation  b  sometimes  required  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  carotid,  especially  if  the  sac  b  of  large  size.  It  b  best  performed  by  dividing 
the  sternal  origin  of  the  Sternomastoid  muscle,  but  may  be  done  in  some  cases,  if  the  aneurbm 
b  not  of  very  large  size,  by  an  incbion  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sternomastoid,  extending 
down  to  the  sternoclavicular  articulation,  and  by  then  retracting  the  muscle.  The  easiest  and 
best  plan,  however,  is  to  make  an  incbion  two  or  three  inches  long  down  the  lower  part  of  the 
an  tenor  border  of  the  Sternomastoid  muscle  to  the  sternoclavicular  joint,  and  a  second  incision, 
starting  from  the  termination  of  the  first,  along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle  for  about  two 
inches.  Thb  incision  b  made  through  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia,  and  the  sternal  origin 
of  the  muscle  b  exposed.  This  is  to  be  divided  on  a  director,  and  turned  up,  with  the  super- 
ficial structures,  as  a  triangular  flap.  Some  loose  connective  tbsue  b  to  be  divided  or  torn 
through,  and  the  outer  border  of  the  Sternohyoid  muscle  exposed.  In  doing  this  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  wound  the  anterior  jugular  vein,  which  crosses  the  muscle  to  reach  the  external 
jugular  or  subclavian  vein.  The  Sternohyoid,  and  with  it  the  Sternothyroid,  are  to  be  drawn 
inward  by  means  of  a  retractor,  and  the  sheath  of  the  vessel  is  exposed.  Thb  must  be  opened 
with  great  care  on  its  inner  or  tracheal  side,  so  as  to  avoid  the  internal  jugular  vein.  Thb  b 
especially  necessary  on  the  left  side,  where  the  artery  b  commonly  overlapped  by  the  vein. 
On  the  right  side  there  b  usually  an  interval  between  tne  artery  and  the  vein,  and  not  the  same 
risk  of  wounding  the  latter. 

The  common  carotid  artery,  being  a  long  vessel  without  any  branches,  b  particularly  suitable 
for  the  performance  of  Brasdor's  operation  for  the  cure  of  an  aneurbm  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessel.  Brasdor's  procedure  consbts  in  ligating  the  artery  on  the  dbtal  side  of  the  aneurism, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  common  carotid  there  are  no  branches  given  off  from  the  vessel  between 
the  aneurbm  and  the  site  of  the  ligature;  hence,  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  sac  of  the  aneurbm 
is  diminbhed,  and  cure  takes  place  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  deposit  of  laminated  fibrin. 

Collateral  Oirculation. — After  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  the  collateral  circulation  can 
be  perfectly  established  by  the  free  communication  which  exists  bet^v^een  the  carotid  arteries 
of  opposite  sides,  both  without  and  within  the  cranium,  and  by  enlargement  of  the  branches  of 
the  subclavian  artery  on  the  side  corresponding  to  that  on  which  the  vessel  has  been  tied — the 
chief  communication  outside  the  skull  taking  place  between  the  superior  thyroid  from  the  external 
carotid  and  the  inferior  thyroid  from  the  subclavian,  the  profunda  cervicis  from  the  subclavian 
and  the  superior  intercostal  with  the  arteria  princeps  cervicis  of  the  occipital;  the  vertebral 
taking  the  place  of  the  internal  carotid  within  the  cranium. 

1  For  description  of  the  triangles  of  the  neck,  see  page  605. 
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The  External  Carotid  Artery  (A.  Carotis  Externa)  (Figs.  437,  438). 

The  external  carotid  artery  commences  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and,  taking  a  slightly  curved  course,  passes  upward  and  forward,  and 
then  inclines  backward  to  the  space  between  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  man- 
dible and  the  external  meatus;  where  it  divides  into  the  superficial  temporal  and 
internal  maxillary  arteries.  It  rapidly  diminishes  in  size  in  its  course  up  the  neck, 
owing  to  the  number  and  large  size  of  the  branches  given  off  from  it.  In  the 
child  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  internal  carotid,  but  in  the  adult  the  two 
vessels  are  of  nearly  equal  size.  At  its  origin  this  artery  is  more  superficial  and 
placed  nearer  the  middle  line  than  the  internal  carotid,  and  is  contained  in  the 
triangular  space  bounded  by  the  Stemomastoid  behind,  the  anterior  belly  of  the 
Omohyoid  below,  and  the  posterior  b^lly  of  the  Digastric  and  the  Stylohyoid 
above  (i.  ^.,  the  superior  carotid  triangle). 

Relations. — It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  deep  fascia,  and  anterior 
margin  of  the  Stemomastoid,  and  is  crossea  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  by  the  lingual  and 
facial  veins;  it  is  afterward  crossed  by  the  Digastric  and  Stylohyoid  muscles,  and  higher  up 
passes  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  where  it  lies  beneath  the  facial  nerve  and 
the  junction  of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  veins.  Internally  is  the  hyoid  bone,  wall 
of  the  pharynx,  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  and  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  from  which  it  is 
se[>arated  by  a  portion  of  the  parotid  gland.  Externally,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  the 
interna!  carotid  artery.  Behind  it,  near  its  origin,  is  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve;  and  higher  up, 
it  is  separated  from  the  internal  carotid  by  the  Styloglossus  and  Stylopharyngeus  muscles,  the 
glossopharyngeal  nerve,  and  part  of  the  parotid  gland. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  External  Carotid. 

In  front. 

Skin,  superficial  fascia. 
Platysma  and  deep  fascia. 
Anterior  border  of  Stemomastoid. 
Hypoglossal  nerve. 
Lingual  and  facial  veins. 
Digastric  and  Stylohyoid  muscles. 
Parotid  gland  with  facial  nerve  and  temporomaxillary 
vein  in  its  substance. 

Iniemally.  -  ^^^  Externally. 

Hyoid  bone.  /  \  Internal  carotid  artery 

Pharynx.  (     External    i^  (lower  part), 

Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 
Parotid  gland. 
Ramus  of  mandible. 

Behind. 

Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 
Styloglossus. 
Stylopharyngeus. 
Glossopharyngeal  nerve. 
Parotid  gland. 

Surface  Marking. — The  position  of  the  external  carotid  artery  may  be  marked  out  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  front  of  the  meatus  of  the  external  ear  to  the  side 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  slirfitly  arching  the  median  line. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  external  carotid  may  be  required 
in  case  of  wounds  of  this  vessel,  or  of  its  branches  when  these  cannot  be  tied,  and  in  some  cases 
of  pulsating  tumor  of  the  scalp  or  face.    The  operation  has  not  received  the  attention  which  it 
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deserves,  owing  to  the  fear  which  surgeons  have  entertained  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  branches  given  off  from  the  vessel.    This  fear,  however,  has  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Cripps  not  to  be  well  founded.'    Ligation  is  often  very  useful  as  a  means  of  preventii^ 
excessive  nemorrhage  in  operations  about  the  face,  jaws,  and  mouth.     It  is  sometimes  employed 
with  the  hope  of  lessening  the  growth  of  tumors  by  cutting  off  the  blood  supply,  but  ligation  is 
useless  for  tnb  purpose.     Ligation  of  one  external  carotid  artery  arrests  the  circulation  for  only 
a  brief  period,  ana  within  a  very  few  days  the  circulation  is  practically  freely  reestablished. 
This  result  is  seen  to  be  inevitable  when  we  recall  the  numerous  branches  of  the  external  carotid, 
their  free  anastomoses,  and  the  fact  that  a  very  great  number  of  extremely  minute  vessels  in 
the  middle  line  join  the  external  carotid  system  of  one  side  to  that  of  the  other  side.     Robert 
H.  M.  Dawbam  points  out  that  ligation  of  both  external  carotids  produces  only  temporary 
anemia,  for  "  inside  of  a  week  or  ten  days  thereafter  the  pulse  can  agam  be  felt  in  the  temporals 
and  facials  upon  both  sides."'    Dawbarn  points  out  that  even  after  excision  of  the  external 
carotids,  with  separate  ligation  of  each  of  the  eight  branches,  blood  <:an  still  reach  the  nose, 
tongue,  etc.,  from  outside  systems  by  twenty-nine  distinct  routes.    Whereas  ligation  of  even  both 
carotids  will  not  prevent  the  growth  of  a  malignant  tumor,  excision  of  each  external  carotid, 
with  separate  control  of  its  eight  branches,  will  sometimes  prove  of  great  value  in  retarding  the 
progress  of  a  growth.    It  "starves"  the  growth  and  may  cause  it  to  shrink  (Dawbam 's  oper- 
ation).   To  tie  the  external  carotid  near  its  origin,  below  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Digastric,  an  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  should  be  made  along  the  margin  of  the  Stemo- 
mastoid,  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.    The  ligature 
should  be  applied  between  the  lingual  and  superior  thyroid  branches.    To  tie  the  vessel  above 
the  Digastric,  between  it  and  the  parotid  gland,  an  incision  should  be  made,  from  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  to  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  dividing  successively  the  skin,  Platysma,  and  fascia. 
By  drawing  the  Sternomastoid  outward,  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and  Stylohyoid 
muscles  downward,  and  separating  them  from  the  parotid  gland,  the  vessel  will  be  exposed, 
and  a  ligature  may  be  applied  to  it.     The  circulation  is  at  once  reestablished  by  the  free  com- 
munication between  most  of  the  large  branches  of  the  artery  (facial,  lingual,  superior  thyroid, 
occipital)  and  the  corresponding  arteries  of  the  opposite  side  and  by  the  anastomosis  of  its 
branches  with  those  of  the  internal  carotid,  and  of  tne  occipital  with  the  branches  of  the  sub- 
clavian, etc. 

Branches. — The  external  carotid  artery  gives  off  eight  branches,  which,  for 
convenience  of  description,  may  be  divided  into  four  sets.  (See  Fig.  439,  Plan  of 
the  Branches.) 

Anterior,  Posterior,  Ascending.  Terminal. 

Superior  Thyroid.    Occipital.  Ascending  Phar-      Superficial  Temporal. 

Lingual.  Posterior  Auric-        yngeal.  Internal  Maxillary. 

Facial.  ular. 

The  student  is  here  reminded  that  many  variations  are  met  with  in  the  number, 
origin,  and  course  of  these  branches  in  different  subjects;  but  the  above  arrange- 
ment is  that  which  is  found  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

1.  The  superior  thyroid  artery  (a.  thyroidea  superior)  (Figs.  438  and  439) 
arises  from  the  external  carotid  artery,  just  below  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  terminates  in  the  thyroid  gland. 

Relations. — From  its  origin  under  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sternomastoid  it  runs  upward 
and  forward  for  a  short  distance  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  where  it  is  covered  by  the 
integument,  fascia,  and  Platysma;  it  then  arches  downward  and  forward  beneath  the  Omo- 
hyoid, Sternohyoid,  and  Sternothyroid  muscles.  To  the  inner  side  are  the  Inferior  constrictor 
of  the  pharynx  and  the  external  branch  of  the  laryngeal  nerve.  It  distributes  numerous  branches 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  gland,  anastomosing  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the 
inferior  thyroid  arteries.  The  terminal  branches  supplying  the  gland  are  generally  two  in 
number;  one,  the  largest,  the  anterior  branch  (ramus  anterior),  descends  at  the  anterior  border 
of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  gland,  reaches  the  upper  border  of  the  isthmus,  and  then  passes  in  the 
substance  of  the  isthmus  to  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  where  it  anastomoses  w^ith  the  corre- 
sponding artery  of  the  opposite  side;  the  posterior  branch  (ramus  posterior)  descends  along 

»  Med.-Chir.  Trans..  Ixi.  229. 
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the  posterior  border  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  gland,  the  anterior  and  posterior  branches  anasto- 
mose with  each  other  and  with  branches  of  the  inferior  thyroid,  and  both  of  them  send  branches 
to  the  thyroid  gland  {rami  glandtdarei).  Beaides  the  arteries  distributed  to  the  muscles  by 
whk-h  it  la  cov^ed  and  to  the  substance  of  the  gland,  the  branehea  v^  the  tuperior  thyroid  are 
Cbe  foUowing: 

Infrahyoid.  Superior  Laryngeal. 

Stemomastoid.  Cricothyroid. 

The  inftfthToid  Iwknch  {ramus  ki/oideus)  Is  small,  and  runs  along  the  lower  border 
of  the  byoid  bone  beneath  the  Thyrohyoid  muscle;  after  supplying  the  muscles 
connected  to  that  bone,  it  forms  an  arch,  by  anastomosing  with  the  vessel  of  the 
opposite  side. 

The  Btemomutoid  branch  (ramus  stemocleidomastoideus)  runs  downward  and  out- 
ward across  the  sheath  of  the  tx>mmon  carotid  artery,  and  supplies  the  Stemo- 
mastoid and  neighboring  muscles  and  integument.  There  is  frequently  a  separate 
branch  from  the  external  carotid  distributed  to  the  Stemomastoid  muscle. 

The  Buperior  Uijngeal  (a.  laryngea  superior),  larger  than  either  of  the  preceding, 
accompanies  the  internal  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  beneath  the 
Thyrohyoid  muscle;  it  pierces  the  thyrohyoid  membrane,  and  supplies  the  muscles, 
mucous  membrane,  and  glands  of  the  larynx,  anastomosing  with  the  branch  from 
the  opposite  side. 

The  ericotfayroid  (ramus  cricothyreoideus)  is  a  small  branch  which  runs  trans- 
versely across  the  cricothyroid  membrane,  and  communicates  with  the  artery  of 
the  opposite  side, 

Appti6d  Anatomy.  —  llie  superior  thvroid.  or  one  of  its  branches,  is  often  divided  in 
cases  of  cut  throat,  giving  rise  to  considerable  hemorrhage.  In  such  cases  the  arterj-  should 
be  secured,  the  wound  being  enlarged  for  that  pur- 
pose, if  necessary.  The  operation  may  t>e  easily 
performed,  the  position  of  the  artery  being  very 
superScial,  and  the  only  structures  of  importance 
covering  it  being  a  few  small  veins.  The  superior 
snd  inferior  thyroid  arteries  of  the  involved  side  are 
ligated  before  extirpating  a  goitrous  lobe  of  the 
thiToid  gland. 

Tlie  position  of  the  superficial  descending  branch 
is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
ligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery.  It  crosses 
and  lies  on  the  sheath  of  this  vessel,  and  may  be 
Tounded  in  opening  the  ahealh.  The  position  of 
the  cricothyroid  branch  should  be  rememl)ered,  as  it 
may  prove  the  source  of  troublesi>me  hemorrhage 
during  the  operation  of  laryngotomy.  In  performing 
the  operation  of  quick  laryngtytomy  the  cricoth^Toid 
membr&ne  should  be  incised  transversely  in  order 
to  avoid  this  vessel. 

2.  The  lingual  artery  (a.  Ungualis)  (Figs. 
438  and  439)  amea  from  the  external  carotid 

between  the  superior  thyroid  and  facial;  it  u„J!j^  ^'r^nd'hypoB'S^Bi^efi^"  tm^'t 
first  runs  obliquely  upward  and  inward  to  the  i,'j'',hi''™^ri^^]StrtbB  Dtg^Hic*'8^'''to 
great  cortiu  of  the  hvoid  bone:  it  then  curves    front  by  the  posterior  borderof  the  Hyioiiv-oid, 

*;  ,  ,,  •'    ,    ,  ,  ,  ,,,       indicated   by  n    solid   line.     The  floor  of  Ih* 

downward  and  forward,  formmg  a  loop  which    triangle  m  ocrupied  by  ttie  HyogiomiH. 
is  crossed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  pass- 
ing beneath  the  Digastric  and  Stylohyoid  muscles,  it  runs  horizontally  forward, 
beneath  the   Hyoglossus,  and  finally,  ascending  almost  perpendicularly  to  Ihe 
tongue,  turns  forward  on  its  under  surface  as  far  as  the  tip,  under  the  name  of 
the  ranine  artery. 
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Relations. — Its  firsij  or  oblique,  portion  is  superficial,  being  contained  in  the  same  triangular 
space  as  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  resting  upon  the  Middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and 
covered  by  the  rlatysma  and  fascia  of  the  neck.  Its  seaond,  or  curved,  portion  also  lies  upon  the 
Middle  constrictor,  being  covered  at  &rst  by  the  tendon  of  the  Digastric  and  the  Stylohyoid 
muscle,  and  afterward  by  the  Hyoglossus,  the  latter  muscle  separating  it  from  the  hvpoglossal 
nerve.  Its  third,  or  horizorUal,  portion  lies  between  the  Hyoglossus  and  Geniohyoglossus 
muscles.  The  fourth,  or  terminal,  part,  under  the  name  of  the  ranine,  runs  along  the  under 
surface  of  the  tongue  to  its  tip;  it  is  very  superficial,  being  covered  only  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  rests  on  the  Lingualis  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Geniohyoglossus.  The  hypoglossal 
nerve  crosses  the  lingual  artery,  and  then  becomes  separated  from  it,  in  the  second  part  of  its 
course,  by  the  Hyoglossus  muscle. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  the  lingual  artery  are  the 

Suprahyoid.  Sublingual. 

Dorsalis  Linguae.  Ranine. 

The  suprahyoid  branch  (ramus  hyoideus)  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  supplying  the  muscles  attached  to  it  and  anastomosing  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side. 

The  dorsalis  linguae  (ramus  dorsalis  lingv^ae)  (Fig.  496)  arises  from  the  lingual 
artery  beneath  the  Hyoglossus  muscle;  it  ascends  to  the  back  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  tongue,  and  supplies  the  mucous  membrane,  the  tonsil,  soft  palate,  and 
epiglottis,  anastomosing  with  its  fellow  from  the  opposite  side.  This  artery  is 
frequently  represented  by  two  or  three  small  branches. 

The  sublingual  (a.  sublingualis),  which  may  be  described  as  a  branch  of  bifur- 
cation of  the  lingual  artery,  arises  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Hyoglossus  muscle, 
and  runs  forward  between  the  Geniohyoglossus  and  the  sublingual  gland.  It 
supplies  the  substance  of  the  gland,  giving  branches  to  the  Mylohyoid  and  neigh- 
boring muscles,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  gums.  One  branch  runs 
behind  the  alveolar  process  of  the  mandible  in  the  substance  of  the  gum  to  anas- 
tomose with  a  similar  artery  from  the  other  side. 

The  ranine,  or  deep  lingual  (a.  ^profunda  linguae),  may  be  regarded  as  the  other 
branch  of  bifurcation.  It  is  usually  described  as  the  continuation  of  the  lingual 
artery;  it  runs  along  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  resting  on  the  Inferior  lin- 
gualis, and  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth;  it  lies  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  Greniohyoglossus,  accompanied  by  the  lingual  ner\'e.  On  arriving  at  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  it  is  said  to  anastomose  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  but 
this  is  denied  by  Hyrtl.  In  the  mouth  these  vessels  are  placed  one  on  either  side 
of  the  frenum. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  lingual  artery  may  be  divided  near  its  origin  in  cases  of  cut  throat, 
a  complication  that  not  infrequently  happens  in  this  class  of  wounds;  or  severe  hemorrhage 
which  cannot  be  restrained  bv  ordinary  means  may  ensue  from  a  wound  or  deep  ulcer  of  the 
tongue.  In  the  former  case  the  primary  wound  may  be  enlarged  if  necessary,  and  the  bleeding 
vessels  secured.  In  the  latter  case  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  lingual  artery  should  be  tied 
near  its  origin.  Ligation  of  the  lingual  artery  is  also  occasionally  practised,  as  a  palliative 
measure,  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  t4>ngue,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease  by  starving 
the  growth  and  it  is  often  i\ed  as  a  preliminary  measure  to  removed  of  the  tongue.  The  operation 
is  a  somewhat  difficult  one,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  artery,  the  number  of  important 
structures  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  the  loose  and  yielding  nature  of  the  parts  upon  which  ii  is 
supported,  and  its  occasional  irregularity  of  origin.  An  incision  is  to  be  made  in  a  curved  direc- 
tion from  a  point  one  finger's  breadth  external  to  the  symphysis  of  the  mandible  downward  to  the 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  then  upward  to  near  the  angle  of  the  mandible.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  carry  this  incision  too  far  backward,  for  fear  of  endangering  the  facial  vein.  In  die  first 
incision  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  Platysma  will  be  divided,  and  the  deep  fascia  exposed. 
The  deep  fascia  is  then  to  be  incised,  and  the  submaxillary  gland  exposed  and  pulled  upward  by 
retractors.  A  triangular  space  is  now  exposed,  Lesser' a  triangle  (Fig.  440),  bounded  internally 
by  the  posterior  border  of  the  Mylohyoid  muscle;  below  and  externally,  by  the  tendon  of  the 
Digastric;   and  above,  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve.     The  floor  of  the  space  is  formed  by  the 
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Hix^lossus  muaole,  beneath  which  ihe  arlery  lies.  The  fibrea  of  ihia  muscle  are  now  to  be  cut 
through  horizoDially  aod  the  vessel  exposed,  care  being  taken,  while  near  (he  vessd,  not  lo 
<^>en  the  pharynx. 

Troublesotne  hemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  divinon  of  the  frenum  in  childrui  if  the  ranine 
arteries,  which  lie  on  each  side  of  it,  arc  wounded.  The  student  should  remember  that  the  oper- 
atioD  is  alway-s  to  be  performed  widi  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
only  is  to  be  divided  by  a  very  superficial  cut,  which  cannot  endanger  any  vessel.  The  scissors, 
also,  should  be  directed  toward  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Any  further  liberation  of  the  tongue 
which  may  be  necessary  can  be  effected  by  teariii<r. 

3.  The  ladal  artery  (a.  maxiUaris  externa)  (Figs.  438  and  441)  arises  a  little 
above  the  lingual,  and  passes  obliquely  upward,  beneath  the  Digastric  and  Stylo- 
hyoid tnustJes,  and  frequently  beneath  the  hypoglossal  nerve;  it  now  runs  forward 


under  cover  of  the  body  of  the  mandible,  lodged  in  a  groove  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  submaxillary  gland;  Ihts  may  be  called  the  MTvical  part  of  the  artery.  It 
then  curves  upward  over  the  body  of  the  mandible  at  the  anterior  inferior  angle 
of  (he  Masseter  muscle;  passes  forward  and  upward  acniss  the  cheek  to  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  then  upward  along  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  terminates  at  the  inner 
canthus  of  the  eye,  under  the  name  of  the  angnlar  artery.  'File  facial  artery,  both 
in  the  neck  and  on  the  face,  is  remarkably  tortuous;  in  the  former  situation  its  tor- 
tuosity enables  it  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  movements  of  the  pharynx  in  deglu- 
tition, and  in  the  latter  to  the  movements  of  the  mandible  and  the  lips  and  cheeks. 
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Relations. — In  the  neck  its  origin  is  superficial,  being  covered  by  the  integument,  Platysma, 
and  fascia;  it  then  passes  beneath  the  Digastric  and  Stylohyoid  muscles  and  part  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland.  It  lies  upon  the  Middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  separated  from 
the  Styloglossus  and  Hyoglossus  muscles  by  a  portion  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  On  the  face, 
where  it  passes  over  the  body  of  the  mandible,  it  is  comparatively  superficial,  lyin^  immediately 
beneath  the  Platysma.  In  this  situation  its  pulsation  may  be  distinctly  felt,  and  compressioD 
of  the  vessel  against  the  bone  can  be  effectually  made.  In  its  course  over  the  face  it  is  covered 
by  the  integument,  the  fat  of  the  cheek,  and,  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  by  the  Platysma, 
Risorius,  and  Zygomatic  muscles.  It  rests  on  the  Buccinator,  the  Levator  anguli  oris,  and  the 
Levator  labii  superioris  (sometimes  piercing  or  else  passing  under  this  last  muscle).  The 
facial  vein  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  takes  a  more  direct  course  across  the  face, 
where  it  is  separated  from  the  artery  by  a  considerable  interval.  In  the  neck  it  lies  superficial 
to  the  artery.  The  branches  of  •  the  facial  nerve  cross  the  artery,  and  branches  of  the  infra- 
orbital nerve  lie  beneath  it. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  this  vessel  may  be  divided  into  two  sets — those 
given  off  below  the  mandible  (cerviccU),  and  those  on  the  face  (facial). 

Cervical  Branches,  Facial  Branches. 

Ascending  Palatine.  Inferior  labial. 

Tonsillar.  Inferior  labial  coronary. 

» 

Submaxillary.  Superior  labial  coronary. 

Submental.  Lateral  nasal. 

Angular. 

Muscular. 

The  ascending  palatine  (a.  palatine  ascendens)  passes  up  between  the  Styloglossus 
and  Stylopharyngeus  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pharynx,  along  which  it  is  continued 
between  the  Superior  constrictor  and  the  Internal  pterygoid  to  near  the  base  of 
the  skull.  It  divides,  near  the  Levator  palati,  into  two  branches;  one  follows 
the  course  of  the  Levator  palati,  and,  winding  over  the  upper  border  of  the  Superior 
constrictor,  supplies  the  soft  palate  and  the  palatine  glands,  anastomosing  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  posterior  palatine  branch  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery;  the  other  pierces  the  Superior  constrictor  and  supplies  the  tonsil 
and  Eustachian  tube,  anastomosing  with  the  tonsillar  and  ascending  pharj'ngeal 
arteries. 

The  tonsillar  branch  (ramus  tonsillaris)  passes  up  between  the  Internal  pterygoid 
and  Styloglossus,  and  then  ascends  along  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  perforating  the 
Superior  constrictor,  to  ramify  in  the  substance  of  the  tonsil  and  root  of  the  tongue. 

The  submaxillary  or  glandular  branches  (rami  glandvlares)  consist  of  three  or 
four  large  vessels,  which  supply  the  submaxillary  gland,  some  being  prolonged  to 
the  neighboring  muscles,  lymph  nodes,  and  integument. 

The  submental  (a.  svbmentalis)  (Fig.  438),  the  largest  of  the  cervical  branches, 
is  given  off  from  the  facial  artery  just  as  that  vessel  emerges  from  the  submaxillar}' 
gland;  it  runs  forward  upon  the  Mylohyoid  muscle,  just  below  the  body  of  the 
mandible  and  beneath  the  Digastric;  after  supplying  the  surrounding  muscles, 
and  anastomosing  with  the  sublingual  artery  by  branches  which  perforate  the 
Mylohyoid  muscle,  it  arrives  at  the  symphysis  of  the  mandible,  where  it  turns 
over  the  border  of  the  mandible  and  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch; 
the  former  passes  between  the  integument  and  Depressor  labii  inferioris,  supplies 
both,  and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  labial.  The  deep  branch  passes  between 
the  latter  muscle  and  the  bone,  supplies  the  lip,  and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior 
labial  and  mental  arteries. 

The  inferior  labial  (a.  lahialis  inferior)  (Fig.  441)  passes  beneath  the  Depressor 
anguli  oris,  to  supply  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  chin  and  lower  lip,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  inferior  labial  coronary  and  submental  branches  of  the  facial,  and 
with  the  mental  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  artery. 
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The  inferior  Isbisl  corour;  (Figs.  441  find  442)  is  derived  from  the  facial  artery, 
near  the  angle  of  the  mouth;  it  passes  upward  and  inward  beneath  the  Depressor 
anguli  oris,  and,  penetrating  the  Orbicularis  oris  muscle,  runs  in  a  tortuous  course 
along  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip  between  this  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane, 
anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side.  This  artery  supplies  the  labial 
glands,  the  mucous  membrane,  and  muscles  of  the  lower  lip,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  inferior  labial  from  the  facial  and  the  mental  branch  of  the  inferior 
dental  arteiy. 

The  sapnior  labial  wmatrj  (a.  labixdis  superior)  (Figs.  441  and  442)  is  larger  and 
more  tortuous  in  its  course  than  the  preceding.  It  follows  the  same  course  along 
the  edfi^  of  the  upper  lip,  lying  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  Orbicu- 
laris oris,  and  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side.  It  supplies  the 
tissues  of  the  upper  lip,  and  gives  off  in  its  course  two  or  three  vessels  which  ascend 
to  the  nose.  One,  named  the  inferior  artery  of  the  septom,  ramifies  on  the  septum 
of  the  nostrils  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  nose;  another,  the  artery  ol  the  aU,  supplies 
the  ala  of  the  nose. 

The  lateralie  nui  is  derived  from  the  facial,  as  that  vessel  is  ascending  along 
the  side  of  the  nose;  it  supplies  the  ahi  and  dorsum  of  the  nose,  anastomosing  with 
its  fellow,  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  the  inferior  artery  of  the  septum, 
the  artery  of  the  ala,  and  the  infraorbital. 


the  Elnfldg  of  the  lipg.  and  tiie  iwtv«  of  tbr  right  tidt  Hcn  from  Ibc 
lOvaTof  the  mucous  membruie,     (Poimr  And  Chirpy.) 

The  angalar  artery  (a.  angvlaris)  is  the  termination  of  the  trunk  of  the  facial; 
it  ascends  to  the  inner  angle  of  ihe  orbit,  embedded  in  the  fibres  of  the  Levator 
labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi,  and  aocompanied  by  a  large  vein,  the  angnlar  vein; 
it  distributes  some  branches  on  the  cheek  which  anastomose  with  the  infraorbital. 
After  supplying  the  lacrimal  sac  and  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  the  angular 
artery  terminates  by  anastomosing  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 

The  mascular  brandiefl  are  distributed  to  the  Internal  pterygoid  and  Stylohyoid 
in  the  neck,  and  to  the  Masseter  and  Buccinator  on  the  face. 

The  anastomoses  of  the  facial  artery  are  very  numerous,  not  only  with  the 
vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  but,  in  the  neck,  with  the  sublingual  branch  of  the  lingual ; 
with  the  ascending  pharyngeal ;  and  with  the  posterior  palatine,  a  branch  of  the 
internal  maxillary,  by  its  ascending  palatine  and  tonsillar  branches;  on  the  face, 
with  the  mental  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  as  it  emerges  from  the  mental  foramen, 
with  the  transverse  facial,  a  branch  of  the  temporal ;  with  the  infraorbital,  a  branch 
of  the  internal  maxillary,  and  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic. 

Peenliaritiefl.— llie  fscia!  srtery  not  infrequently  arises  by  a  common  trunk  with  Ihe  lingual. 
Hb  vessel  is  also  subject  lo  some  variations  in  its  s'lm  and  in  the  extent  to  which  it  supplies 
the  face.     It  occasionally  terminates  as  the  submental,  snd  not  infrequently  supplies  the  face 
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only  as  high  as  (he  angle  of  the  moulh  or  nose.     The  deficiency  is  then  supplied  by  enlargement 
of  one  of  the  neighboring  arteries. 

Applied  Anatomy.— The  jiasaage  of  the  facial  artery  over  the  body  of  the  mandible  would 

appear  to  afford  a  favorable  position  tor  the  application  of  pressure  in  ease  of  hemorrhage  from  the 

lips,  (he  result  either  of  an  accidental  wound  or  during  an  operation;  but  Its  application  is  tisele&s, 

except  for  a  very  short  time,  on  account  of  the  free  communication  of  this  vessel  with  its  fellon' 

and  with  numerous  branches  from  different  sources.    In  a  wound  involving  Ihr  Up  it  is  better 

to  sei^e  ihe  part  between  the  finf^ers,  and  evert  it,  when  the  bleeding  vessel  may  be  at  once  secured 

with  pressure  forceps.     In  order  to  prevent  hemorrkage  in  cases  of  removal  of  diseased  growllis 

from  the  part,  the  lip  should  be  compressed  on  each  side  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  or  bv 

a  pair  of  specially  devised  clatnp  forceps,  while  the  surgeon  excises  the  diseased  part.     In  order 

to  stop  hemorrhage  where  the  lip  has  been  divided  in  an  operation,  it  is  necessarj',  in  unilinp 

the  edges  of  the  wound,  to  pass  the  sutures  through  the  cut  edges  from  Ihe  skin  almcet  as  deep 

as  the  mucous  surface;  by  these  means  not  only  are  the  cut  surfaces  more  neatly  and  securety 

adapted  to  each  other,  but  the  possibility  of  hemorrhage  is  prevented  by  including  in  the  suture 

the  divided   anery.     If    the    suture    is,  on    the    contrary. 

passed  through  merely  the  cutaneous  portion  of  the  wound, 

hemorrhage  occurs  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.    L^silv, 

the  rdation  of  the  angular  artery  to  the  lacrimal  sac  should 

be  observed,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  vessel  passes  up 

alone  the  inner   margin  of  the  orbit,  it  ascends  on   the 

nasal  side.    In  operating  tor/ietula  larrimali*  the  sac  should 

always  be  opened  on  its  outer  side,  in  order  that  thb  vessel 

may  be  avoided. 

4.  The  oceiirital  artery  (a.  ocdpUalig)  (Figs. 
438  and  44.3)  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
external  carotid,  opposite  the  facial,  near  the  lower 
margin  of  the  Digastric  muscle. 

Belations. — At  its  oripn  it  is  covered  by  the  posterior 

belly  of  the  Dkastric  muscle  and  the  Stylohyoid  muscle, 

and  the  hypoglossal  nerve  winds  around   it  from   behind 

D[*[  forward;   higher  up,  it  passes   across   the   internal  carotid 

"'  arterj',  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  vagus  and  spinal 

accessory  nerves;  it  then  ascends  to  the  interval  between  the 

traitsverse  process  of  the  alias  and  the  mastoid  process  of 

the  temporal  bone,  and  passes  horizontally  backward  in  the 

occipital  groove  on   the  mastoid  portion  of  the   tonporal. 

being  covered   by   the  Stemomastoid,   Splenius,  Tnichelo- 

mastoid,  and   Digastric    muscles,   and  resting  upon    the 

.™.     ,         -It  Rectus    lateralis,   the  Superior  oblique,   and    Compleicus 

*»l~?™2dlK'b,i,£o'X      in"»-l=>i  it  lll™  changes   ■!.  rau™,   .nd  p«=  .,ricily 

ext«niiil  carotid  nricry.  Upward,    pierces    the   fascia     which    connects   the   crania) 

attachment  of  the  Trapezius  with  the  Stemomastoid,  and 

ascends  in  a  tortuous  course  over  the  occiput,  as  high  as  the  vertex,  where   it  divides  into 

numerous  branches.     It  is  accompanied  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course  by  the  great  occipital 

nerve,  and  occasionally  by  a  cutaneous  filament  from  the  suboccipital  nerve. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  given  off  from  this  vessel  are: 

Muscular.  Meningeal  or  ditral. 

Stemomastoid.  Mastoid. 

Auricular,  Arteria  princeps  cervicis. 

Cranial  branches. 

The  mtuculBT  brsnchss  (ramt  musndares)  supply  the  Digastric,  Stylohyoid. 
Splenius,  and  Trachelomastoid  muscles. 

The  Btamomutoid  (a.  sternocleidomasloitiea)  is  a  large  and  constant  branch, 
generally  arising  from  the  artery  close  to  its  commencement,  but  sometimes  spring- 
ing directly  from  the  external  carotid.  It  first  passes  downward  and  backivard 
over  the  hj-poglossal  ner\e,  and  enters  the  substance  of  the  muscle  in  company 
with  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 
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The  amienlar  branch  (ramu^  auricviaru)  supplies  the  back  part  of  the  concha. 
It  frequently  gives  oflF  a  branch,  which  enters  the  skull  through  the  mastoid  foramen 
and  supplies  the  dura,  the  diploe,  and  the  mastoid  cells. 

The  meningeal  or  dural  branch  {ramus  meningeiLs)  ascends  with  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  and  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  or 
through  the  anterior  condylar  foramen,  to  supply  the  dura  in  the  posterior  fossa. 
The  mastoid  branch  (ramus  mastoideus)  is  a  small  vessel,  by  no  means  constant. 
It  passes  into  the  skull  through  the  mastoid  foramen  and  is  distributed  upon  the 
dura  of  the  posterior  fossa. 

The  arteria  princepa  cervicis  (ramus  desceridens),  the  largest  branch  of  the 
occipital,  descends  along  the  back  part  of  the  neck  and  divides  into  a  superficial 
and  a  deep  branch.  The  superficial  branch  runs  beneath  the  Splenius,  giving  off 
branches  which  perforate  that  muscle  to  supply  the  Trapezius,  and  then  anasto- 
mose with  the  superficial  cervical  artery,  a  branch  of  the  transversalis  colli;  the 
deep  branch  passes  beneath  the  Complexus  between  it  and  the  Semispinalis  colli, 
and  anastomoses  with  branches  from  the  vertebral  and  with  the  deep  cervical 
artery,  a  branch  of  either  the  superior  intercostal  or  the  subclavian.  The 
anastomosis  between  these  vessels  helps  to  establish  the  collateral  circulation 
after  ligation  of  the  carotid  or  subclavian  artery. 

The  cranial  branches  (rami  occipiiales)  of  the  occipital  artery  are  distributed  upon 
the  occiput;  they  are  very  tortuous,  and  lie  between  the  integument  and  Occipito- 
frontalis,  anastomosing  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  the  posterior  auricular 
and  temporal  arteries.  They  supply  the  back  part  of  the  Occipitofrontalis  muscle, 
the  integument,  and  pericranium. 

5.  The  posterior  anriciilar  artery  (a.  auricularis  posterior)  (Figs.  439  and  441) 
is  a  small  vessel  which  arises  from  the  external  carotid,  above  the  Digastric  and 
Stylohyoid  muscles,  opposite  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process.  It  ascends,  under 
cover  of  the  parotid,  gland,  on  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  to  the 
groove  between  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  and  the  mastoid  process,  immediately 
above  which  it  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches,  the  anricolar  and  mastoid. 
Just  before  arriving  at  the  mastoid  process,  this  artery  is  crossed  by  the  facial 
nerve,  and  has  beneath  it  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.- 

Branches. — Besides  several  small  branches  to  the  Digastric,  Stylohyoid,  and 
Sternomastoid  muscles  and  to  the  parotid  gland,  this  vessel  gives  off  three  branches: 

Stvlomastoid.  Auricular.  Mastoid. 

The  stylomastoid  branch  (a.  stylomasioidea)  enters  the  stylomastoid  foramen, 
and  supplies  the  tympanum,  mastoid  cells,  and  semicircular  canals.  In  the  young 
subject  a  branch  from  this  vessel  forms,  with  the  tympanic  branch  from  the  in- 
ternal maxillar\%  a  vascular  circle,  which  surrounds  the  tympanic  membrane, 
and  from  which  delicate  vessels  ramify  on  that  membrane.  It  anastomoses  with 
the  petrosal  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  by  a  twig,  which  enters  the 
hiatus  Fallopii. 

The  anricnlar  branch  (ramus  auricularis),  one  of  the  terminal  branches,  ascends 
behind  the  ear,  beneath  the  Retrahens  aurem  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the  back 
part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear,  upon  which  it  ramifies  minutely,  some  branches 
curving  around  the  margin  of  the  fibrocartilage,  others  perforating  it,  to  supply 
its  anterior  surface.  It  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  branch  and  also  with  the 
anterior  auricular  branches  of  the  superficial  temporal. 

llie  mastoid  branch  (ramus  mastoideus)  passes  backward,  over  the  Sternomastoid 
muscle,  to  the  scalp  above  and  behind  the  ear.  It  supplies  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  Occipitofrontalis  muscles  and  the  scalp  in  this  situation.  It  anastomoses 
with  the  occipital  artery. 
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6.  The  ascending  pharjmgeal  artery  (a.  pharyngea  ascendens)  (Fig.  438  and 
439),  the  smallest  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  is  a  long,  slender  vessel,  deeply 
seated  in  the  neck,  beneath  the  other  branches  of  the  external  carotid  and  the 
Stylopharyngeus  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  external  carotid,  near 
the  commencement  of  that  vessel,  and  ascends  vertically  between  the  internal 
carotid  and  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
lying  on  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major  muscle. 

Branches. — Its  branches  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: 

Prevertebral.  Palatine. 

Pharyngeal.  Tympanic. 

Meningeal  or  dural. 

The  prevertebral  branches  are  numerous  small  vessels  which  supply  the  Recti 
capitis  antici  and  Longus  colli  muscles,  the  sympathetic,  hypoglossal,  and  vagus 
nerves,  and  the  lymph  nodes.  They  anastomose  with  the  ascending  cervical 
artery,  a  branch  of  the  inferior  thyroid. 

The  pharyngeal  branches  (rami  pharyngei)  are  three  or  four  in  number.  Two 
of  these  descend  to  supply  the  Middle  and  Inferior  constrictors  and  the  Stylo- 
pharyngeus, ramifying  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles  and  in  the  submucous 
tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  them. 

The  palatine  branch  varies  in  size,  and  may  take  the  place  of  the  ascending 
palatine  branch  of  the  facial  artery,  when  that  vessel  is  small.  It  passes  inward 
upon  the  Superior  constrictor,  and  sends  ramifications  to  the  soft  palate  and  tonsil, 
and  supplies  a  branch  to  the  Eustachian  tube.  . 

The  t3rmpanic  branch  (a.  tympanica  inferior)  is  a  small  artery  which  passes 
through  a  minute  foramen  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  com- 
pany with  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  to  supply  the  inner 
wall  of  the  tympanum  and  anastomose  with  the  other  tympanic  arteries. 

The  meningeal  or  dural  branches  consist  of  several  small  vessels,  which  pass 
through  foramina  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  to  supply  the  dura.  One,  the  posterior 
meningeal  or  postdnral  (a.  meningea  posterior),  enters  the  cranium  through  the 
foramen  lacerum  posterius;  a  second  passes  through  the  foramen  lacerum  medium; 
and  occasionally  a  third  through  the  anterior  condylar  foramen. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  has  been  wounded  from  the  throatr 
as  in  the  case  in  which  the  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe  was  driven  into  the  vessel,  causing  fatal  hemor- 
rhage. After  removal  of  the  tonsil  there  is  sometimes  severe  bleeding.  This  is  almost  never 
due  to  wounding  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  as  the  latter  vessel,  if  normally  placed,  is  too 
far  away  to  be  oamaged.  The  bleeding  comes  from  the  branches  of  the  ascenciing  pharyngeal, 
tonsillar,  or  ascending  palatine  arteries. 

7.  The  superficial  temporal  artery  (a.  temporalis  superficialis)  (Figs.  438  and 
441),  the  smaller  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  appears,  from 
its  direction,  to  be  the  continuation  of  that  vessel.  It  commences  in  the  substance 
of  the  parotid  gland,  behind  the  neck  of  the  mandible,  and  crosses  over  the  posterior 
root  of  the  zygoma,  passes  beneath  the  Attrahens  aurem  muscle,  lying  on  the  tem- 
poral fascia,  and  divides,  about  two  inches  above  the  zygomatic  arch,  into  two 
branches,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  This  vessel  is  accompanied  by  the  auriculo- 
temporal nerve. 

Relations. — The  superficial  temporary  artery,  as  it  crosses  the  zygoma,  is  covered  by  the 
Attrahens  aurem  muscle,  and  by  a  dense  fascia  given  off  from  the  parotid  gland;  it  is  crossed 
by  the  temporofacial  division  of  the  facial  nerve  and  one  or  two  veins,  and  is  accompanied  by 
the  auriculotemporal  nerve,  which  lies  behind  it. 
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Besides  some  twigs  to  the  parotid  gland,  the  articulation  of  the  mandible,  and 
tie  Masseter  muscle,  its  branches  are: 

Transverse  facial.  Anterior  auricular. 

Middle  temporal.  Anterior  temporal. 

Orbital.  Posterior  temporal. 

The  traiiBverse  faeial  branch  (a.  transversa  fa^ciei)  is  given  off  from  the  tem- 
poral before  that  vessel  quits  the  parotid  gland;  running  forward  through  its 
substance,  it  passes  transversely  across  the  face,  between  the  parotid  duct  and 
the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma,  and  divides  on  the  side  of  the  face  into  numerous 
branches,  which  supply  the  parotid  gland,  the  Masseter  muscle,  and  the  integu- 
ment, anastomosing  with  the  facial,  masseteric,  and  infraorbital  arteries.  This 
vessel  rests  on  the  Masseter,  and  is  accompanied  by  one  or  two  branches  of  the 
faeial  nerve.     It  is  sometimes  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid. 

The  middle  temporal  artery  (a.  temporalis  media)  arises  immediately  above 
the  zygomatic  arch,  and,  perforating  the  temporal  fascia,  gives  branches  to  the 
Temporal  muscle,  anastomosing  with  the  deep  temporal  branches  of  the  internal 
maxillary.  It  occasionally  gives  off  an  orbital  branch,  which  runs  along  the  upper 
border  of  the  zygoma,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  temporal  fascia,  to  the  outer 
angle  of  the  orbit.  This  branch,  which  may  arise  directly  from  the  superficial 
temporal  artery,  supplies  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  lacrimal  and  palpebral  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 

The  orbital  artery  (a.  zygomaticoorbitalis)  comes  off  from  the  temporal  just 
above  the  zygoma  and  is  distributed  to  the  upper  orbital  margin. 

The  anterior  auricnlar  branches  (rami  auriculares  anteriores)  are  distributed  to 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  pinna,  the  lobule,  and  part  of  the  external  meatus, 
anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  posterior  auricular. 

.  The  anterior  temporal  runs  tortuously  upward  and  forward,  to  the  forehead, 
supplying  the  muscles,  integument,  and  pericranium  in  this  region,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  supraorbital  and  frontal  arteries.  The  terminal  portion  of  the 
anterior  branches  called  the  frontal  artery  (ramus  frontalis). 

The  posterior  temporal,  larger  than  the  anterior,  curves  upward  and  backward 
along  the  side  of  the  head,  lying  superficial  to  the  temporal  fascia,  and  inosculates 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  posterior  auricular  and  occipital 
arteries.  The  terminal  portion  of  the  posterior  branch  is  named  the  parietal 
artery  (ramus  parietalis). 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  temporal  artery,  as  it  crosses  the  zygoma,  lies  immediately  beneath 
the  skin,  and  its  pulsations  may  be  readily  felt  dwing  the  administration  of  an  anesthetic,  or 
under  circumstances  where  the  radial  pulse  is  not  available;  or  it  may  be  easily  compressed 
against  the  bone  in  order  to  check  bleeding  from  the  temporal  region  of  the  scalp.  When  a  flap 
is  raised  from  this  part  of  the  head,  as  in  the  operation  of  trephining,  the  incision  should  be 
shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  with  its  convexity  upward,  so  that  the  flap  shall  contain  the  temporal 
artery  w^hich  insures  a  sufficient  supply  of  olood.  The  same  prmciple  is  applied,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  making  incisions  to  raise  flaps  in  other  parts  of  the  scalp. 

8.  The  internal  maxillary  artery  (a.  maxUlaris  interna)  (Figs.  444  and  445), 
the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  arises  behind  the 
neck  of  the  mandible,  and  is  at  first  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland; 
it  passes  inward  between  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  and  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment, and  then  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  External  pterygoid  muscle  to  the 
sphenomaxillary  fossa  to  supply  the  deep  structures  of  the  face.  For  convenience 
of  description  it  is  divided  into  three  portions — a  maxillary,  a  pterygoid,  and  a 
sphenomaxillary. 

The  firat  or  maxillary  portion  passes  horizontally  forward  and  inward,  between 
the  ramus  of  the  mandible  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  where  it  lies  parallel 
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to  and  a  little  below  the  auriculotemporal  nene;  it  crosses  the  inferior  dental  ner\'e, 
and  lies  along  the  lower  border  of  the  External  pterygoid  muscle. 

The  Mcond  or  ptsrrgoid  potion  runs  obliquely  forward  and  upward  under  cover 
of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  on  the  outer  (very  frequently  on  the  inner)  surface  of 
the  External  pterygoid  muscle;  it  then  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  origin 
of  this  muscle  and  enters  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa. 


Fni.444.-Th«in( 


—Plan  of  the  bnnctaM  of  the  InMraal 


The  third  or  aphanonnxJllary  porUon  lies  in  relation  with  Meckel's  ganglion. 
The  branches  of  this  vessel  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  corresponding 
with  its  three  divisions. 

BnncbBS  of  the  maiilUrj  portion  (Fig.  445): 
Anterior  tympanic.  Middle  meningeal  or  Medidural. 

Deep  auricular.  Small  meningeal  or  Parvidural. 

Inferior  dental. 
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The  anterior  tsrmpanic  branch  (a.  tympanica  anterior)  passes  upward  behind 
the  articulation  of  the  mandible,  enters  the  tympanum  through  the  Glaserian 
fissure,  and  ramifies  upon  the  membrana  tympani,  forming  a  vascular  circle 
around  the  membrane  with  the  stylomastoid  artery,  and  anastomosing  with  the 
Vidian  and  the  tympanic  branch  from  the  internal  carotid. 

The  deep  auricular  branch  (a.  auricvlaris  profunda)  often  arises  in  common 
with  the  preceding.  It  ascends  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  behind  the 
temporomaxillary  articulation,  pierces  the  cartilaginous  or  bony  wall  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus,  and  supplies  its  cuticular  lining  and  the  outer  surface  of  the 
tympanic  membrane.     It  gives  a  branch  to  the  temporomandibular  joint. 

The  middle  meningeal  or  medidnral  branch  (a.  meningea  media,  a.  medtduralis)  is 
the  largest  of  the  branches  which  supply  the  dura.  It  ascends  between  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  and  the  neck  of  the  mandible,  and  passes  vertically  upward  between 
the  two  roots  of  the  auriculotemporal  nerve  to  the  foramen  spinosum  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  through  which  it  enters  the  cranium;  it  then  runs  upward  and  forward 
in  a  groove  on  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  divides  into  two  branches, 
anterior  and  posterior.  The  anterior  branch,  the  larger,  crosses  the  greater  wing 
of  the  sphenoid,  and  reaches  the  groove,  or  canal,  in  the  antero-inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone,  and  then  divides  into  two  branches  which  spread  out  between  the 
dura  and  internal  surface  of  the  cranium,  some  passing  upward  as  far  as  the  ver- 
tex, and  others  backward  to  the  occipital  region.  The  posterior  branch  crosses  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  parietal  bone 
divides  into  branches  which  supply  the  posterior  part  of  the  dura  and  cranium. 
The  branches  of  this  vessel  are  distributed  partly  to  the  dura,  but  chiefly  to  the 
bones;  they  anastomose  with  the  arteries  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  anterior 
and  posterior  meningeal  arteries. 

The  middle  menin|2^eal  on  entering  the  cranium  gives  off  the  following  collateral  branches: 
(1)  Numerous  small  vessels  to  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  and  to  the  dura  in  this  situation.  (2) 
A  branch,  the  petrosal  branch  (ramus  peirogtis  auperficicUis),  which  enters  the  hiatus  Fallopii, 
supplies  the  facial  nerve,  and  anastomoses  with  the  stylomastoid  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular 
artery.  (3)  A  minute  superior  tympanic  branch  (a.  tympanica  superior),  which  runs  in  the 
canal  for  the  Tensor  t3rmpani  muscle,  and  supplies  this  muscle  and  tne  lining  membrane  of  the 
canal.  (4)  Orbital  branches,  which  pass  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  or  through  separate 
canals  in  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  to  anastomose  with  the  lacrimal  or  other  brancnes  of 
the  ophthalmic  artery.  (5)  Temporal  or  anastomotic  branches,  which  pass  through  the  fora- 
mina in  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  anastomose  in  the  temporal  fossa  with  the 
deep  temporal  arteries. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  middle  meningeal  is  an  artery  of  considerable  surgical  importance, 
as  it  may  be  injured  in  fractures  of  the  temporal  region  of  the  skull.  The  vessel  may  be  ruptured 
by  traumatism,  even  though  the  skull  escape  fracture.  >  Rupture  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
will  be  followed  by  considerable  hemorrhage  between  the  bone  and  dura,  which  may  cause 
compression  of  the  brain  and  require  the  operation  of  trephining  for  its  relief.  This  artery 
crosses  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  at  a  point  1 J  inches  (3.75  cm.)  behind 
the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  1 }  incnes  (4.5  cm.)  above  the  zygoma. 
From  this  point  the  anterior  braYich  passes  upward  and  slightly  backward  to  the  sagittal  suture, 
lying  about  i  inch  (12  mm.)  to  }  inch  (18  mm.)  behind  the  coronal  suture.  The  posterior 
branch  passes  upward  and  backward  over  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  In 
order  to  expose  the  artery  as  it  lies  in  the  groove  in  the  parietal  bone,  a  semilunar  incision,  with 
its  convexity  upward,  should  be  made,  commencing  an  inch  behind  the  external  angular  process, 
and  carried  backward  for  two  inches.  The  structures  cut  through  are:  (1)  Skin;  (2)  superficial 
fascia,  with  branches  of  the  superficial  temporal  vessels  and  nerves;  (3)  the  fascia  continued 
down  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipitofrontalis;  (4)  the  two  layers  of  the  temporal  fascia; 
(5)  the  Temporal  muscle;  (6)  the  deep  temporal  vessels;  (7)  the  pericranium.  The  bone  is 
trephined,  the  clot  removed,  and  the  vessel  secured  by  ligatures,  suture  ligatures,  or  gauze 
packing. 

The  small  meningeal  or  parvidnral  branch  (ramus  Tneningeus  accessorius,  parvi- 
duralis)  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  preceding.  It  enters  the  skull  through  the 
foramen  ovale,  and  supplies  the  Gasserian  ganglion  and  dura. 
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The  inferior  dental  branch  (a.  alveolaris  inferior)  descends  with  the  inferior  dental 
nerve  to  the  foramen  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible.  It  runs 
along  the  dental  canal  in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  accompanied  by  the  nerve, 
and  opposite  the  first  bicuspid  tooth  divides  into  two  branches,  the  incisor  and 
mental;  the  incisor  branch  is  continued  forward  beneath  the  incisor  teeth  as  far  as 
the  symphysis,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side;  the 
mental  branch  (a.  mentaiis)  escapes  with  the  nerve  at  the  mental  foramen,  supplies 
the  structures  composing  the  chin,  and  anastomoses  with  the  submental,  inferior 
labial,  and  inferior  coronary  arteries.  Near  its  origin  the  inferior  dental  artery  gives 
off  a  lingual  branch,  which  descends  with  the  lingual  nerve  and  supplies  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  As  the  inferior  dental  artery  enters  the  foramen  it  gives 
off  a  mylohyoid  branch  (ramus  mylohyoideus),  which  runs  in  the  mylohyoid  groove, 
and  ramifies  on  the  under  surface  of  the  Mylohyoid  muscle.  The  inferior  dental 
artery  and  its  incisor  branches  during  their  course  through  the  substance  of  the 
bone  give  off  a  few  twigs  which  are  lost  in  the  cancellous  tissue,  and  a  series  of 
branches  which  correspond  in  number  to  the  roots  of  the  teeth;  these  enter  the 
minute  apertures  at  the  extremities  of  the  fangs  and  supply  the  pulp  of  the  teeth. 

Branches  of  the  pterygoid  portion  (Fig.  445): 

Deep  temporal.  Masseteric. 

Pterygoid.  Buccal. 

These  branches  are  distributed,  as  their  names  imply,  to  the  muscles  in  the 
maxillary  region. 

The  deep  temporal  branches,  two  in  number,  anterior  (a.  temporalis  profunda 
anterior)  and  posterior  (a,  temporalis  profunda  posterior),  each  occupy  that  part 
of  the  temporal  fossa  indicated  by  its  name.  Ascending  between  the  Temporal 
muscle  and  pericranium,  they  supply  the  muscle  and  anastomose  with  the  middle 
temporal  artery.  The  anterior  branch  communicates  with  the  lacrimal  artery 
by  means  of  small  branches  which  perforate  the  malar  bone  and  greater  wing  of 
the  sphenoid. 

The  pterygoid  branches  (rami  pterygoidei),  irregular  in  their  number  and  origin, 
supply  the  Pterygoid  muscles. 

The  masseteric  (a.  masseterica)  is  a  small  branch  which  passes  outward,  above 
the  sigmoid  notch  of  the  mandible,  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  Masseter  muscle. 
It  supplies  that  muscle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  masseteric  branches  of  the  facial 
and  with  the  transverse  facial  artery. 

The  buccal  (a.  huccinatoria)  is  a  small  branch  which  runs  obliquely  forward 
between  the  Internal  pterygoid  and  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  Buccinator,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the 
facial  artery. 

Branches  of  the  sphenomaxillary  portion  (Fig.  445): 

Alveolar  or  Posterior  dental.  Vidian. 

Infraorbital.  Pterygopalatine. 

Descending  palatine.  Naso-  or  sphenopalatine. 

The  alveolar  or  posterior  dental  branch  (a.  alveolaris  superior  posterior)  is  given 
off  from  the  internal  maxillary  in  conjunction  with  the  infraorbital,  and  just  as 
the  trunk  of  the  vessel  is  passing  into  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa.  Descending 
upon  the  tuberosity  of  the  maxilla,  it  divides  into  numerous  branches,  some  of  which 
enter  the  posterior  dental  canals,  to  supply  the  upper  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth 
and  the  lining  of  the  antrum,  while  others  are  continued  forward  on  the  alveolar 
process  to  supply  the  gums. 
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The  infraorbital  (a.  infraorbitalis)  appears,  from  its  direction,  to  be  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  trunk  of  the  internal  maxillary,  but  often  it  arises  from  that  vessel 
in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  branch.  It  runs  along  the  infraorbital  canal 
with  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  and  emerges  upon  the  face  at  the  infraorbital 
foramen,  beneath  the  Levator  labii  superioris  muscle.  While  in  the  canal,  it 
gives  ofiF  (a)  branches  which  ascend  into  the  orbit,  and  assist  in  supplying  the 
Inferior  rectus  and  Inferior  oblique  muscles  and  the  lacrimal  gland,  and  (b)  the 
anterior  dental  branches  (aa.  alveolares  superiores  anteriores),  which  descend  through 
the  anterior  dental  canals  in  the  bone  to  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
antrum  and  the  front  teeth  of  the  maxilla.  On  the  face,  some  branches  pass 
upward  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  and  the  lacrimal  sac,  anastomosing  with 
the  angular  branch  of  the  facial  artery;  others  run  inward  toward  the  nose,  anas- 
tomosing with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic;  and  others  descend  beneath  the 
Levator  labii  superioris  muscle,  and  anastomose  with  the  transverse  facial  and 
buccal  arteries. 

The  four  remaining  branches  arise,  from  that  portion  of  the  internal  maxillary 
which  is  contained  in  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa. 

The  descending  palatine  (a.  palatiria  descendens)  descends  through  the  posterior 
palatine  canal  with  the  anterior  palatine  branch  of  the  sphenopalatine  (Meckel's) 
ganglion,  and,  emerging  from  the  posterior  palatine  foramen,  runs  forward  in  a 
groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the  alveolar  border  of  the  hard  palate  to  the  anterior 
palatine  canal,  where  the  terminal  branch  of  the  artery  passes  upward  through  the 
incisive  canal  (foramen  of  Stenson)  to  anastomose  with  the  nasopalatine  artery. 
Branches  are  distributed  to  the  gums,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate, 
and  the  palatine  glands.  In  the  palatine  canal  it  gives  off  branches  which  descend 
in  the  accessory  palatine  canals  to  supply  the  soft  palate  and  tonsil,  anastomosing 
with  the  ascending  palatine  artery. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  position  of  the  descending  palatine  artery  on  the  hard  palate 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  performing  an  operation  for  the  closure  of  a  cleft  in  the  hard  palate, 
as  the  vessel  is  in  danger  of  being  wounded,  and  may  give  rise  to  formidable  hemorrhage.  In 
case  it  should  be  wounded  it  may  be  necessary  to  plug  the  posterior  palatine  canal  in  order  to 
arrest  the  bleeding. 

The  Vidian  branch  (a.  canalis  pterygoidei)  passes  backward  along  the  Vidian 
canal  with  the  Vidian  nerve.  It  is  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx 
and  Eustachian  tube,  sending  a  small  branch  into  the  tympanum,  which  anasto- 
moses with  the  other  tympanic  arteries. 

The  pterygopalatine,  a  very  small  branch,  runs  backward  through  the  pterygo- 
palatine canal  with  the  pharyngeal  nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  pharynx  and  Eustachian  tube. 

The  naso-  or  sphenopalatine  (a.  sphenopalatina)  passes  through  the  spheno- 
palatine foramen  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  at  the  back  part  of  the  superior  meatus, 
and  divides  into  several  branches.  One,  the  nasopalatine,  or  artery  of  the  septum, 
courses  obliquely  downward  and  forward  along  the  septum  nasi,  supplies  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  anastomoses  in  front  with  the  terminal  branch  of  the  de- 
scending palatine;  the  other  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  distributed  to 
the  lateral  wall  of  the  nose,  the  antrum,  and  to  the  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal  cells. 


THE  TRIANGLES  OF  THE  NECK  (Fig.  446). 

The  student  having  considered  the  relative  anatomy  of  the  large  arteries  of  the 
neck  and  their  branches,  and  the  relations  they  bear  to  the  veins  and  nerves,  should 
now  examine  these  structures  collectively,  as  they  present  themselves  in  certain 
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regions  of  the  neck,  in  each  of  which  important  operations  are  constantly  being 
performed. 

The  side  of  the  neck  presents  a  somewhat  quadrilateral  outline,  limited,  above, 
by  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  mandible,  and  an  imaginary  line  extending 
from  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  the  mastoid  process;  below,  by  the  prominent 
upper  border  of  the  clavicle;  in  front,  by  the  median  line  of  the  neck;  behind,  by 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  Trapezius  muscle.  This  space  is  subdivided  into  two 
large  triangles  by  the  Sternomastoid  muscle,  which, passes  obliquely  across  the 
neck,  from  the  sternum  and  clavicle  below  to  the  mastoid  process  above.  The 
triangular  space  in  front  of  this  muscle  is  called  the  anterior  triangle;  and  that 
behind  it,  the  posterior  triangle. 


The  anterior  triangle  isbounded,  in /ron/,  by  a  line  extending  from  the  symphy- 
sLs  menti  to  the  sternum;  behitid,  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Sternomastoid;  its 
base,  directed  upward,  is  formed  by  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  mandible 
and  a  line  extendii^  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  the  mastoid  process;  its 
apex  is  below,  at  the  sternum.  This  space  is  subdivided  into  four  smaller  tri- 
angles by  the  Digastric  muscle  above  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Omohyoid  below. 
These  smaller  triangles  are  named  from  below  upward,  the  inferior  carotid,  the 
superior  carotid,  the  gnhmarillarr,  and  the  anprab;oid  triangles. 

The  inferior  carotid  triangle,  or  the  liiangle  ol  necessity,  is  bounded,  in  front,  by 
the  median  line  of  the  neck ;  behind,  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Sternomastoid ; 
above,  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Omohyoid;  and  is  covered  by  the  integument, 
superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  and  deep  fascia,  ramifying  between  which  are  some 
of  the  descending  branches  of  the  superficial  cervical  plexus.  Beneath  these 
superficial  structures  are  the  -Sternohyoid  and  Sternothyroid  muscles,  which, 
together  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Sternomastoid,  conceal  the  lower  part  of 
the  common  carotid  artery.'     The  floor  of  this  triangle  is  formed  by  the  Longus 

inWrnal  iii£u1ar  vein  »r#  not,  Btrictjy  nwakini:.  o 
lomBstoid  miuole;  tbat  is  (o  say.  lie  behind  tile 
Jer  of  the  trtftJiflle.  But,  aa  Ihpy  lia  very  eloaa  to 
d  whose  poflilion  it  a  naentiai  t4j  remember  in  ope 
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colli  muscle  below  and  by  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle  above,  between  which 
muscles  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein  will  be  found  passing  into  the  foramen  of 
the  trans\'erse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  A  small  portion  of  the  origin 
of  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major  may  also  be  seen  on  the  floor  of  the  space. 

The  common  carotid  artery  is  enclosed  within  its  sheath,  together  with  the 
internal  jugular  vein  and  vagus  nerve;  the  vein  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
artery  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  but  overlapping  it  below  on  the  left  side; 
the  nerve  lying  between  the  artery  and  vein,  on  a  plane  posterior  to  both.  In 
front  of  the  sheath  are  a  few  filaments  descending  from  the  loop  of  communication 
between  the  descendens  and  communicans  hypoglossi;  behind  the  sheath  are  Seen 
the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  the  sympathetic 
cord;  and  on  its  inner  side,  the  trachea,  the  thyroid  gland — much  more  prominent 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male — and  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx.  By  cutting  into 
the  upper  part  of  this  space  and  slightly  displacing  the  Sternomastoid  muscle 
the  common  carotid  artery  may  be  tied  below  the  Omohyoid  muscle. 

The  superior  carotid  triangle,  or  the  triangle  of  election,  is  bounded,  hehindy  by 
the  Sternomastoid;  below,  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Omohyoid;  and  above, 
by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  muscle.     It  is  covered  by  the  integument, 
superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  and  deep  fascia,  ramifying  between  which  are  branches 
of  the  facial  and  superficial  cervical  nerves.     Its  floor  is  formed  by  parts  of  the 
Thyrohyoid  and  Hyoglossus  muscles,  and  the  Inferior  and  Middle  constrictor 
muscles  of  the  pharynx.     This  space,  when  dissected,  is  seen  to  contain  the  upper 
part  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  which  bifurcates  opposite  the  upper  border 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  into  the  external  and  internal  carotid.     These  vessels  are 
occasionally  somewhat  concealed  from  view  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Sterno- 
mastoid muscle,  which  overlaps  them.     The  external  and  internal  carotid  lie 
side  by  side,  the  external  being  the  more  anterior  of  the  two.     The  following 
branches  of  the  external  carotid  are  also  met  with  in  this  space,  the  superior  thyroid 
running  forward  and  downward,  the  lingual  directly  forward,  the  facial  forward 
and  upward,  the  occipital  backward,  and  the  ascending  pharyngeal  directly  up- 
ward on  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  carotid.     The  veins  met  with  are  the  internal 
jugular,  which  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  common  and  internal  carotid  arteries^ 
and  veins  corresponding  to  the  above-mentioned  branches  of  the  external  carotid 
—viz.,  the  superior  thyroid,  the  lingual,  facial,  ascending  pharyngeal,  and  some- 
times the  occipital,  all  of  which  accompany  their  corresponding  arteries  and  ter- 
minate in  the  internal  jugular.     The  nerves  in  this  space  are  the  following:     In 
front  of  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  is  the  descendens  hypoglossi.'    The  hypo- 
glossal nerve  crosses  both  the  internal  and  external  carotids  above,  curving  around 
the  occipital  artery  at  its  origin.     Within  the  sheath,  between  the  artery  and  vein^ 
and  behind  both,  is  the  vagus  nerve;  behind  the  sheath,  the  sympathetic  cord. 
On  the  outer  side  of  the  vessels  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  runs  for  a  short  dis- 
tance before  it  pierces  the  Sternomastoid  muscle;  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
external  carotid,  just  below  the  hyoid  bone,  may  be  seen  the  internal  branch  of 
the  superior  laryngeal  nerve;  and,  still  more  inferiorly,  the  external  branch  of  the 
same  nerve.     The  upper  part  of  the  larynx  and  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  are 
also  found  in  the  front  part  of  this  space. 

The  robmaTillary  triangle  corresponds  to  the  part  of  the  neck  immediately  beneath 
the  body  of  the  mandible.  It  is  bounded,  above,  by  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of 
the  mandible  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  angle  to  the  mastoid  process;  below,  by  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  muscle  and  the  Stylohyoid  muscle;  in  front,  by  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric.  It  is  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia, 
Platysma,  and  deep  fascia,  ramifying  between  which  are  branches  of  the  facial 
and  ascending  filaments  of  the  superficial  cervical  nerves.  Its  floor  is  formed 
by  the  Mylohyoid  and  Hyoglossus  muscles.     This  space  contains,  in  front,  the 
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submaxillary  gland,  superficial  to  which  is  the  facial  vein,  while  embedded  in  it  are 
the  facial  artery,  and  its  glandular  branches;  beneath  this  gland,  on  the  surface  of 
the  Mylohyoid  muscle,  are  the  submental  artery  and  the  mylohyoid  artery  and 
nerve.  The  posterior  part  of  this  triangle  is  separated  from  the  anterior  part 
by  the  stylomaxillary  ligament;  it  contains  the  external  carotid  artery,  ascending 
deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland;  this  vessel  here  lies  in  front  of,  and 
superficial  to,  the  internal  carotid,  being  crossed  by  the  facial  nerve,  and  gives  off  in 
its  course  the  posterior  auricular,  temporal,  and  internal  maxillary  branches;  more 
deeply  are  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  vagus 
nerve,  separated  from  the  external  carotid  by  the  Styloglossus  and  Stylopharyn- 
geus  muscles  and  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve.^ 

The  suprahyoid  triangle  is  limited  behind  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric, 
in  front  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  between  the  symphysis  menti  and  the  hyoid 
bone,  below  by  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone;  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  Mylohyoid. 
It  contains  one  or  two  lymph  nodes  and  some  small  veins;  the  latter  unite  to 
form  the  anterior  jugular  vein. 

The  posterior  triangle  is  bounded,  in  fronty  by  the  Stemomastoid  muscle; 
behind,  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Trapezius;  its  bdse  corresponds  to  the  middle 
third  of  the  clavicle;  its  apex,  to  the  occiput.  The  space  is  crossed,  about  an  inch 
above  the  clavicle,  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Omohyoid,  which  divides  it  un- 
equally into  two,  an  upper  or  occipital  and  a  lower  or  subclavian  triangle. 

The  occipital  triangle,  the  larger  division  of  the  posterior  triangle,  is  bounded, 
in  front,  by  the  Stemomastoid;  behind,  by  the  Trapezius;  below,  by  the  Omo- 
hyoid. Its  floor  is  formed  from  above  downward  by  the  Splenius,  Levator  anguli 
scapulae,  and  the  Middle  and  Posterior  scaleni  muscles.  It  is  covered  by  the 
integument,  the  Platysma  below,  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae;  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve  is  directed  obliquely  across  the  space  from  the  Stemomastoid, 
which  it  pierces,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  Trapezius;  below,  the  descending 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  and  the  transversalis  colli  artery  and  vein  cross 
the  space.  A  chain  of  lymph  nodes  is  also  found  running  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  Stemomastoid,  from  the  mastoid  process  to  the  root  of  the  neck. 

The  subclavian  triangle,  the  smaller  of  the  two  posterior  triangles,  is  bounded, 
above,  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Omohyoid;  below,  by  the  clavicle,  its  bcufe, 
directed  forward,  being  formed  by  the  Stemomastoid.  The  size  of  the  subclavian 
triangle  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  attachment  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the 
Stemomastoid  and  Trapezius  muscles,  and  also  according  to  the  height  at  which 
the  Omohyoid  crosses  the  neck  above  the  clavicle.  Its  height  also  varies  much 
according  to  the  position  of  the  arm,  being  much  diminished  by  raising  the  limb, 
on  account  of  the  ascent  of  the  clavicle,  and  increased  by  drawing  the  arm  down- 
ward, when  that  bone  is  depressed.  This  space  is  covered  by  the  integument, 
the  Platysma,  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae,  and  crossed  by  the  descending 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus.  Just  above  the  level  of  the  clavicle  the  third 
portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  curves  outward  and  downward  from  the  outer 
margin  of  the  Scalenus  anticus,  across  the  first  rib,  to  the  axilla.  Sometimes  this 
vessel  rises  as  high  as  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  clavicle,  or  to  any  point  inter- 
mediate between  this  and  its  usual  level.  Occasionally  it  passes  in  front  of  the 
Scalenus  anticus  or  pierces  the  fibres  of  that  muscle.  The  subclavian  vein  lies 
behind  the  clavicle,  and  is  usually  not  seen  in  this  space;  but  it  occasionally  rises 
as  high  up  as  the  artery,  and  has  even  been  seen  to  pass  w^ith  that  vessel  behind 
the  Scalenus  anticus.  The  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  lies  above  the  artery,  and 
in  close  contact  with  it.     Passing  transversely  behind  the  clavicle  are  the  supra- 

1  The  remark  made  about  the  carotid  triangle  applies  also  to  this  one.  The  structures  enumerated  as  con- 
tained in  its  posterior  part  lie,  strictly  speaking,  beneath  the  muscles  which  form  the  posterior  boundary'  of 
the  triangle;  but  as  it  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  their  close  relation  to  the  parotic!  gland,  all  these  parts 
are  spoken  of  together. 
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scapular  vessels,  and  traversing  its  upper  angle  in  the  same  direction,  the  tians- 
versalis  colli  artery  and  vein.  The  external  jugular  vein  runs  vertically  downward 
behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  Stemomastoid  muscle,  to  terminate  in  the 
subclavian  vein;  it  receives  the  transverse  cervical  and  suprascapular  veins,  which 
occasionally  form  a  plexus  in  front  of  the  artery,  and  a  small  vein  which  crosses 
the  clavicle  from  the  cephalic.  The  small  nerve  to  the  Subclavius  muscle  also 
crosses  this  triangle  about  its  middle.  A  lymph  node  is  also  found  in  the  space. 
Its  floor  is  formed  by  the  first  rib  with  the  first  digitation  of  the  Seiratus  magiiua. 


Fia,  447.— The  inUrnal  carotid  snd  vrrMbral  arterin.     Uisht  aide. 

The  Internal  Carotid  Artery  (A.  Oarotis  Interna). 

The  intsnial  cuotid  artery  supplies  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain,  the  eye  and 
its  appendages,  and  sends  branches  to  the  forehead  and  nose.     Its  size  in  the 
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adult  is  equal  to  that  of  the  external  carotid,  though  in  the  child  it  is  larger  than 
that  vessel.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  curvatures  that  it  presents  in 
different  parts  of  its  course.  It  occasionally  has  one  or  two  flexures  near  the  base 
of  the  skull,  while  in  its  passage  through  the  carotid  canal  and  along  the  side  of 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  it  describes  a  double  curve  which  resembles  some- 
what the  letter  S. 

In  considering  the  course  and  relations  of  this  vessel  it  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  four  portions — the  cervical,  petrous,  cavemoiui,  and  cexebral  portioiiB. 

Cervical  Portion. — ^This  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  conmiences  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid,  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  runs  perpendicularly  upward,  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  upper  three  cervical  vertebrae,  to  the  carotid  canal  in  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone.  It  is  comparatively  superficial  at  its  commencement, 
where  it  is  contained  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  and  lies  behind  and  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  external  carotid,  overlapped  by  the  Sternomastoid  and  covered 
by  the  deep  fascia,  Platysma,  and  integument;  it  then  passes  beneath  the  parotid 
gland,  being  crossed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  the  Digastric  and  Stylohyoid  muscles, 
and  the  occipital  and  posterior  auricular  arteries.  Higher  up,  it  is  separated  from 
the  external  carotid  by  the  Styloglossus  and  Stylopharyngeus  muscles,  the  tip  of 
the  styloid  process  and  the  stylohyoid  ligament,  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve,  and 
pharyngeal  branch  of  the  vagus. 

Relations. — It  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  superior  laryngeal  nerve;  externally ,  with  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  vagus  nerve,  the  nerve  lying  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  artery;  internally, 
with  the  pharynx,  tonsil,  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  and  ascending  phar3mgeal  artery.  At 
the  base  of  the  skull  the  glossopharyngeal,  vagus,  spinal  accessory,  ana  hypo^ossal  nerves  lie 
between  the  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein. 


Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Internal  Carotid  Artery  in  the  Neck. 

In  front. 

Skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascia. 

Platysma. 

Sternomastoid. 

Occipital  and  posterior  auricular  arteries. 

Hypoglossal  nerve. 

Parotid  gland. 

Stvloglossus  and  Stylopharyngeus  muscles. 

Glossopharyngeal  nerve. 

Pharyngeal  branch  of  the  vagus. 

Externally.  y^      ^X  Internally, 

Internal  jugular  vein.  /      ^S^^     \  Pharynx. 

^7  Carotid  o        "^^       i  i 

Vagus  nerve.  y      Artery.      I  Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

\  /  Ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 

^^-"^ ^  Tonsil. 

Behind, 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  major. 

Sympathetic. 

Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

Petrous  Portion. — When  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  canal  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  first  ascends  a  short  distance,  then  curves 
forward  and  inward,  and  again  ascends  as  it  leaves  the  canal  to  enter  the  cavity  of 
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the  skull  between  the  lingula  and  petrosal  process.  In  this  canal  the  artery  lies 
at  first  in  front  of  the  cochlea  and  tympanum;  from  the  latter  cavity  it  is  separated 
by  a  thin,  bony  lamella.  Farther  forward  it  is  separated  from  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  fossa  for  the  ganglion 
and  the  roof  of  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  canal.  Frequently  this  bony  plate 
is  more  or  less  deficient,  and  then  the  ganglion  is  separated  from  the  artery  by  a 
fibrous  membrane.  The  artery  is  separated  from  the  bony  wall  of  the  carotid 
canal  by  a  prolongation  of  the  dura,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small  veins 
and  by  filaments  of  the  carotid  plexus,  derived  from  the  ascending  branch  of  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic. 

Cavemous  PortioiL — ^The  internal  carotid  artery  in  this  part  of  its  course  is 
situated  between  the  layers  of  the  dura  forming  the  cavernous  sinus,  but  is  covered 
by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sinus.  It  at  first  ascends  to  the  posterior  clinoid 
process,  then  passes  forward  by  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and 
again  curves  upward  on  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  and  per- 
forates the  dura,  forming  the  roof  of  the  sinus.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is 
surrounded  by  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  has  in  relation  with  it 
externallv  the  abducent  nerve. 

Cerebral  Portion. — Having  perforated  the  dura,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior 
clinoid  process,  the  internal  carotid  passes  between  the  optic  and  oculomotor 
nerves  to  the  anterior  perforated  substance  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  sylvian 
fissure,  where  it  gives  off  its  terminal  or  cerebral  branches.  This  portion  of  the 
artery  has  the  optic  nerve  on  its  inner  side,  and  the  oculomotor  nerve  externally. 

Paculiaiitias. — ^The  length  of  the  internal  carotid  varies  according  to  the  length  of  the  neck, 
and  also  according  to  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid.^  Its  origin  sometimes 
takes  place  from  ue  arch  of  the  aorta;  in  such  rare  instances  this  vessel  has  been  found  to  be 
placed  nearer  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  than  the  external  carotid,  as  far  upward  as  the  larynx, 
when  the  latter  vessel  crossed  the  internal  carotid.  The  course  of  the  vessel,  instead  of  being 
straight,  may  be  very  tortuous.  A  few  instances  are  recorded  in  which  this  vessel  was  altogether 
absent;  in  one  of  these  the  common  carotid  passed  up  the  neck,  and  gave  off  the  usual  branches 
of  the  external  carotid,  the  cranial  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  being  replaced  by  two  branches 
of  the  internal  maxillary,  which  entered  the  skull  through  the  foramen  rotundum  and  the  foramen 
ovale  and  joined  to  form  a  single  vessel. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  cervical  part  of  the  internal  carotid  is  very  rarely  wounded.  Mr. 
Cripps,  in  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Medico-Chinirgical  Transactions^  compares  the  rareness 
of  a  wound  of  the  internal  carotid  with  one  of  the  external  carotid  or  its  branches.  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  injured  by  a  stab  or  gunshot  wound  in  the  neck,  or  even  occasionally  by  a  stcA  from 
witkin  the  mouth,  as  when  a  person  receives  a  thrust  from  the  end  of  a  parasol  or  falls  down 
with  a  tobacco-pipe  in  his  mouth.  It  used  to  be  believed  that  the  internal  carotid  was  occa- 
sionallv  wound«l  in  the  removal  of  the  tonsil.  Such  an  accident  cannot  happen  if  the  artery  is 
normally  placed.  The  severe  and  sometimes  fatal  hemorrhage  which  has  followed  this  oper- 
ation in  a  few  instances  probably  had  as  its  source  enlarged  branches  of  the  ascendingpharyn- 
gcal,  tonsillar,  or  ascenoing  palatine  arteries.  Recently,  however,  Dr.  Gwilym  G.  Davis,  of 
Philadelphia,  demonstrated  a  specimen  in  which  the  internal  carotid  could  have  been  wounded 
by  incision  of  the  tonsil.  The  indications  for  ligation  are  wounds,  when  the  vessel  should  be 
exposed  by  a  careful  dissection  and  tied  above  and  below  the  bleeding  point;  and  aneurism, 
which  if  non-traumatic  may  be  treated  by  ligation  of  the  common  carotid,  but  if  traumatic  in 
origin  by  exposing  the  sac  and  tying  the  vessel  above  and  below.  The  incision  for  ligation  of 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  should  be  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
Stemomastoid,  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
superficial  structures  being  divided  and  the  Stemomastoid  defined  and  drawn  outward,  the 
cellular  tissue  must  be  carefully  separated  and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  muscle  and 
the  hypoglossal  nerve  sought  for  as  guides  to  the  vessel.  When  the  artery  is  found  the  external 
carotia  should  be  drawn  inward  and  the  Digastric  muscles  upward,  and  the  aneurism  needle 
passed  from  without  inw^ard. 

Obstruction  of  the  internal  carotid  by  embolism  or  thrombosis  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  of 
<^rebral  anemia  and  softening  if  the  collateral  circulation  is  ill-developed.  The  patient  suffers 
from  giddiness,  with  failure  of  mental  powers,  and  convulsions,  coma,  or  hemiplegia  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  may  be  observed. 
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The  bnnches  given  off  from  the  internal  carotid  artery'  are: 

From  Ike  Prfmu,  Pariion     {  J,f^^"''  ('"'"""'  "  "'"P'' 

{Arteriae  lieceptaculi. 
Anterior  Meningeal. 
Ophthalmic. 
{Anterior  Cerebral. 
Middle  Cerebral. 
Posterior  Communicating. 
Anterior  Choroid  or  Prechoroid, 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  gives  off  no  branches. 

1,  The  tympanic  (ramus  earoticotym-panicus)  is  a  small  branch  from  the  petrous 
portion,  which  enters  the  cavitv  of  the  tympanum  through  a  minute  foramen  in 
the  carotid  canal,  and  anastomoses  with  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal 
maxillary,  and  with  the  stylomastoid  artery. 


Fio.  448.— The  ophthBlmir  nrtery  and  its  brsnch«a.  the  roof  of  the  orbit  havins  been  remoi-ed. 

2.  The  Vidian  is  a  small,  inconstant  branch  which  passes  through  the  Vidian 
canal  and  anastomoses  with  the  Vidian  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery, 

3.  The  arteriae  receptacnli  are  numerous  small  vessels,  derived  from  the  inter- 
nal carotid  in  the  cavernous  sinus;  they  supply  the  hypophysis  (pituitary  body), 
the  (Jasserian  ganglion,  and  the  walls  of  the  cavernous  and  inferior  petrosal 
sinuses.  Some  of  these  branches  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  middle 
meningeal. 

4.  The  antfflior  menin^al  {a.  praedvralis,  a.  meningea  anterior)  is  a  small 
branch  which  passes  over  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  to  supply  the  dura  of  the 
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anterior  fossa;  it  anastomoses  with  thedural  branch  from  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
artery. 

5.  The  ophthalmic  artery  (a.  ophthalmica)  arises  from  the  internal  carotid, 
just  as  that  vessel  is  emerging  from  the  cavernous  sinus,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
anterior  clinoid  process,  and  enters  the  orbit  through  the  optic  foramen,  below  and 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  then  passes  over  the  nerve  to  the  inner  wall 
of  the  orbit  and  thence  horizontally  forward,  beneath  the  lower  torder  of  the 
Superior  oblique  muscle,  to  a  point  behind  "the  internal  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone,  where  it  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  the  frontal  and  nasal 
branches.  As  the  artery  crosses  the  optic  nerve  it  is  accompanied  by  the  nasal 
nerve,  and  is  separated  from  the  frontal  nerve  by  the  Rectus  superior  and  Levator 
palpebrae  su{>erioris  muscles. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  this  vessel  may  be  divided  into  an  orbital  group, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  orbit  and  surrounding  parts,  and  an  ocular  group, 
which  supply  the  muscles  and  globe  of  the  eye: 

Orbital  Group.  Ocular  Group. 

Lacrimal.  Short  ciliary. 

Supraorbital.  Long  ciliary. 

Posterior  ethmoidal.  Anterior  ciliary. 

Anterior  ethmoidal.  Central  artery  of  the  retina. 

Internal  palpebral.  Muscular. 

Frontal. 

Nasal. 

The  lacrimal  (a.  lacrimalis)  is  one  of  the  largest  branches  derived  from  the 
ophthalmic,  arising  close  to  the  optic  foramen;  not  infrequently  it  is  given  off  from 
the  ophthalmic  artery  before  it  enters  the  orbit.  It  accompanies  the  lacrimal 
ner\'e  along  the  upper  border  of  the  External  rectus  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  lacrimal  gland.  Its  terminal  branches,  escaping  from  the  gland,  are  distributed 
to  the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva;  of  those  supplying  the  eyelids,  two  are  of  consider- 
able size  and  are  named  the  external  palpebral  (oa.  palpebrales  laterales) ;  they  run 
inward  in  the  upper  and  lower  lids  respectively,  and  anastomose  with  the  internal 
palpebral  arteries,  forming  an  arterial  circle  in  this  situation.  The  lacrimal  artery 
gives  off  one  or  two  malar  branches,  one  of  which  passes  through  a  foramen  in 
the  malar  bone,  to  reach  the  temporal  fossa,  and  anastomoses  with  the  deep  tem- 
poral arteries;  the  other  appears  on  the  cheek  through  the  malar  foramen,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  transverse  facial.  A  recurrent  branch  passes  backward 
through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  to  the  dura,  and  anastomoses  with  a  branch  of 
the  middle  meningeal  artery. 


—The  lacrimal  artery  is  sometimes  derived  from  one  of  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

The  supraorbital  artery  (a.  supraorbitalis)  arises  from  the  ophthalmic  as  that 
vessel  is  crossing  over  the  optic  nerve.  Ascending  so  as  to  arise  above  all  the  muscles 
of  the  orbit,  it  passes  forward,  with  the  supraorbital  nerve,  between  the  periosteum 
and  Levator  palpebrae  muscle;  and,  passing  through  the  supraorbital  foramen, 
divides  into  a  superficial  and  deep  branch,  which  supply  the  integument,  the 
muscles,  and  the  pericranium  of  the  forehead,  anastomosing  with  the  frontal,  the 
anterior  branch  of  the  temporal,  and  the  supraorbital  artery  of  the  opposite  side. 
This  artery  in  the  orbit  supplies  the  Superior  rectus  and  the  Levator  palpebrae 
muscles,  and  sends  a  branch  inward,  across  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique 
muscle,  to  supply  the  parts  at  the  inner  canthus.  At  the  supraorbital  foramen 
it  frequently  transmits  a  branch  to  the  diploe. 
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The  sthmoidal  branchsB  are  two  in  number — poitarior  (a.  dkirwidatis  posteriori 
and  antarior  (a.  elkmoidalis  anterior).  The  poBtsrior  otiimoidal  artery,  which  Is 
the  smaller,  passes  through  the  posterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  supplies  the  posterior 
ethmoidal  cells,  and,  entering  the  cranium,  gives  off  a  meningeal  or  dural  branch, 


if  the  boat  nf  the  brain.      The  richt  balf  of  the  cerebellum  ai 
■  noticed  (hat  the  two  anterior  cerebral  arterirs  have  been  draii 

^hia  mskM  the  anterior  communicstinc  artery  appear  very  mi 


which  supplies  the  adjacent  dura;  and  nasal  branches  which  descend  into  the 
nase  through  apertures  in  the  cribriform  plate,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the 
sphenopalatine.  The  antaiioi  sthmoidal  arteir  accompanies  the  nasal  nerve  through 
the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  supplies  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  frontal 
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sinuses,  and,  entering  the  cranium,  gives  off  a  dural  branch  which  supplies  the 
adjacent  dura;  and  nasal  branches,  which  descend  into  the  nose,  through  the  slit 
by  the  side  of  the  crista  galli,  and,  running  along  the  groove  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  nasal  bone,  supply  the  skin  of  the  nose. 

The  internal  palpebral  arteries  (aa,  palpebrcUes  mediales),  two  in  number,  supe- 
rior and  inferior,  arise  from  the  ophthalmic,  opposite  the  pulley  of  the  Superior 
oblique  muscle;  they  leave  the  orbit  to  encircle  the  eyelids  near  their  free  margin, 
forming  a  superior  tarsal  arch  {arcms  tarseus  superior)  and  an  inferior  tarsal  arch 
{arms  tarse^is  inferior),  which  lie  between  the  Orbicularis  muscle  and  the  tarsal 
plates.  The  superior  palpebral  anastomoses,  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit,  with 
the  orbital  branch  of  the  temporal  artery,  and  with  the  upper  of  the  two  external 
palpebral  branches  from  the  lacrimal  artery;  the  inferior  palpebral  anastomoses, 


Central 
Fissure 


Fio.  450. — Vascular  area  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebrum.  I.  The  part  supplied  by  the  external  and 
inferior  frontal  artery.  II.  The  part  supplied  by  the  ascending  frontal.  III.  The  part  supplied  by  the  ascending 
panetal.     IV.  The  part  supplied  by  the  sphenoparietal  artery.     (After  Duret.) 

at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit,  with  the  lower  of  the  two  external  palpebral  branches 
from  the  lacrimal  and  with  the  transverse  facial  artery,  and  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
lid  with  a  branch  from  the  angular  artery.  From  this  last  anastomosis  a  branch 
passes  to  the  nasal  duct,  ramifying  in  its  mucous  membrane,  as  far  as  the  inferior 
meatus. 

The  frontal  artery  (a.  frontalis),  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic, 
leaves  the  orbit  at  its  inner  angle  with  the  supratrochlear  nerve,  and,  ascending 
on  the  forehead,  supplies  the  integument,  muscles,  and  pericranium,  anastomosing 
with  the  supraorbital  artery  and  with  the  frontal  artery  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  nasal  artery  (a.  dorsalis  nasi),  the  other  terminal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic, 
emerges  from  the  orbit  above  the  tendo  oculi,  and,  after  giving  a  branch  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  lacrimal  sac,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  crosses 
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the  root  of  the  nose,  the  trannTerM  nasal,  and  anastomoses  with  the  angular  arter>- ; 
the  other,  the  dorsalis  naai,  runs  along  the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  supplies  its  outer 
surface,  and  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  lateral 
nasal  branch  of  the  facia). 

The  eillM7  art«ri«a  (a.  cUiares)  are  divisible  into  three  groups — the. short,  long, 
and  anterior.  The  short  ciliary  art«riBji  (aa.  cUiarea  posteriores  breves),  from  six 
to  twelve  in  number,  arUe  from  the  ophthalmic  or  some  of  its  branches;  they  sur- 
round the  optic  nerve  as  they  pass  forward  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball, 
pierce  the  sclera  around  the  entrance  of  the  nerve,  and  supply  the  choroid  coat 
and  ciliary  processes.  The  long  ciliary  arteriaa  (aa.  cUiares  posterlores  longae), 
two  in  number,  pierce  the  posterior  part  of  the  sclera  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  optic  nerve,  and  run  forward,  along  each  side  of  the  eyeball,  between  the 
sclera  and  choroid,  to  the  ciliary  muscle,  where  they  divide  into  two  branches; 
these  form  an  arterial  circle,  the  drcnlus  major,  around  the  circumference  of  the 
iris,  from  which  numerous  radiating  branches  pass  forward,  in  its  substance,  to 
its  free  margin,  where  they  form  a-second  arterial  circle,  the  eircoltu  minor,  around 

Central  Fitmrt 


terminal  branches  of  the  posterior  «rebn 

its  pupillary  margin.  The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  (aa.  cUiares  anteriores)  are 
derived  from  the  muscular  branches  (see  below);  they  pass  to  the  front  of  the 
eyeball  in  company  with  the  tendons  of  the  Recti  muscles,  form  a  vascular  zone 
beneath  the  conjunctiva,  and  then  pierce  the  .sclera  a  short  distance  from  the 
cornea  and  terminate  in  the  circulus  major  of  the  iris. 

The  central  artery  of  the  retina  (arteria  centralis  Yetinae)  is  the  first  and  one  of  the 
smallest  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  It  runs  for  a  short  distance  within  the 
dural  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  but  about  half  an  inch  behind  the  eyeball  it  pierces 
the  optic  nerve  obliquely,  and  runs  forward  in  the  centre  of  its  substance,  and 
enters  the  globe  of  the  eye  through  the  porus  opticus.  Its  mode  of  distrlbulion 
will  be  described  in  the  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye. 

The  muscular  branches  (rami  muscvfares),  two  in  numljer,  saperior  and  inferior, 
frequently  spring  from  a  common  trunk.  The  superior,  the  smaller,  often  wanting, 
supplies  the  levator  palpebrae,  Superior  rectus,  and  Superior  oblique.  The  infe- 
rior, more  constant  in  its  existence,  passes  fom-ard  Ivetween  the  optic  nerve  and 
the  Inferior  rectus  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the  External,  Internal,  and  Inferior 
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recti,  and  Inferior  oblique.  This  vessel  gives  off  most  of  the  anterior  ciliary 
arteries.  Additional  muscular  branches  are  given  off  from  the  lacrimal  and  supra- 
orbital arteries  or  from  the  ophthalmic  itself. 

(For  the  Circulus  or  Circle  of  Willis,  the  posterior  cerebral  artery,  and  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  cerebellum,  see  page  619.) 

The  anterior  cerebral  (a.  praecerebralis,  a,  cerebri  anterior)  arises  from  the 
internal  carotid  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  sylvian  fissure.  It  passes  forward 
and  inward  across  the  anterior  perforated  substance,  above  the  optic  nerve,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  intercerebral  fissure.  Here  it  comes  into  close  relationship 
with  the  anterior  cerebral  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  two  vessels  are  con- 
nected by  a  short  anastomosing  trunk,  about  two  lines,  ^  inch  (4  mm.),  in  length, 
the  anterior  commimicating  artery.  From  this  point  the  two  vessels  run  side  by 
side  in  the  intercerebral  fissure,  curve  around  the  genu  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
and,  turning  backward,  continue  along  its  upper  surface  to  its  posterior  part, 
where  they  terminate  by  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries. 


Fig.  452. — ^Vascular  area  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cerebrum.  I.  The  part  supplied  by  the  anterior  tem- 
poral from  the  posterior  cerebral  artery.  II.  The  part  supplied  by  the  posterior  temporal  from  the  posterior 
cerebral  artery.     III.  The  part  supplied  by  the  occipital  from  the  posterior  cerebral  artery.     (After  Duret.) 

Branches. — In  their  course  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries  give  off  the  following 
branches: 

Antero-median  ganglionic.  Anterior  internal  frontal. 

Inferior  internal  frontal.  Middle  internal  frontal. 

Posterior  internal  frontal. 

The  antero-median  ganglionic  are  a  group  of  small  arteries  which  arise  at  the 
commencement  of  the  anterior  cerebral  artery;  they  pierce  the  anterior  perforated 
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substance  and  lamina  terminalis,  and  supply  the  rostrum  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
the  septum  lucidum,  and  the  head  of  the  caudate  nucleus. 

The  inferior  internal  frontal  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  distributed  to 
the  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  where  they  supply  the  olfactory  lobe,  gyrus 
rectus,  and  internal  orbital  (mesorbital)  convolution. 

The  anterior  internal  frontal  supply  a  part  of  the  mesal  surface  of  the  prefrontal 
region,  and  send  branches  over  the  edge  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  superfrontal 
and  medifrontal  gyre  and  upper  part  of  the  precentral  gyre. 

The  middle  internal  frontal  supplies  the  corpus  callosum,  the  callosal  gyre,  the 
mesal  surface  of  the  superfrontal  convolution,  and  the  dorsal  part  of  the  pre- 
central gyre. 

The  posterior  internal  frontal  supplies  the  precuneus  and  adjacent  outer  surface 
of  the  hemisphere. 

The  anterior  commnnicating  artery  (a.  praecommunicans,  a,  communicans  ante- 
rior) is  a  short  branch,  about  4  mm.  in  length,  but  of  moderate  size,  connecting 
the  two  anterior  cerebral  arteries  across  the  intercerebral  fissure.     Sometimes 
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Fig.  453. — The  distribution  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery.     (After  Charcot.) 

this  vessel  is  wanting,  the  two  arteries  joining  to  form  a  single  trunk,  which 
afterward  divides.  Or  the  vessel  may  be  wholly  or  partially  divided  into  two; 
frequently  it  is  longer  and  smaller  than  usual.  It  gives  off  some  of  the  antero- 
median ganglionic  group  of  vessels,  which  are,  however,  principally  derived  from 
the  anterior  cerebral. 

The  middle  cerebral  artery  (a.  medicerebrcUis,  a.  cerebri  media)  (Fig.  453), 
the  largest  branch  of  the  internal  carotid,  passes  obliquely  outward  along  the 
sylvian  fissure,  and  divides  opposite  the  island  of  Reil  into  its  terminal  branches. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  are: 

Antero-lateral  ganglionic.  Ascending  parietal. 

Inferior  external  frontal.  Parietotemporal. 

Ascending  frontal.  Temporal. 

The  antero-lateral  ganglionic  branches,  a  group  of  small  arteries  which  arise  at 
the  commencement  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  are  arranged  in  two  sets;  one, 
the  internal  striate,  passes  upward  through  the  inner  segment  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus,  and  supplies  it,  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  the  internal  capsule;  the  other. 
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the  external  striate,  ascends  through  the  outer  segment  of  the  lenticular  nucleus, 
and  supplies  the  caudate  nucleus  and  the  thalamus.  One  artery  of  this  group 
(also  called  lenticulostriate  arteries)  is  of  larger  size  than  the  rest,  and  is  of  special 
importance,  as  being  the  artery  in  the  brain  most  frequently  ruptured;  it  has  been 
termed  by  Charcot  the  artery  of  cerebral  hemozrhsge.  It  passes  up  between  the 
lenticular  nucleus  and  the  external  capsule,  and  ultimately  ends  in  the  caudate 
nucleus. 

The  inferior  external  frontal  supplies  the  subfrontal  convolution  (Broca's  convolu- 
tion) and  the  outer  part  of  the  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe. 
The  ascending  frontal  supplies  the  precentral  gyre. 

The  ascending  parietal  is  distributed  to  the  postcentral  convolution  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  superior  parietal  convolution. 

The  parietotemporal  supplies  the  supramarginal  and  angular  gyres,  the  super- 
temporal,  and  part  of  the  meditemporal  gyre. 

The  temporal  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  distributed  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  temporal  lobe. 

The  posterior  communicating  artery  (a  postcommuyiicans,  a,  communicans 
posterior)  runs  backward  from  the  internal  carotid,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
posterior  cerebral,  a  branch  of  the  basilar.  This  artery  varies  considerably  in  size, 
being  sometimes  small,  and  occasionally  so  large  that  the  posterior  cerebral  may  be 
considered  as  arising  from  the  internal  carotid  rather  than  from  the  basilar.  It 
is  frequently  larger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  From  the  posterior  half  of  this 
vessel  are  given  off  a  number  of  small  branches,  the  postero-median  ganglionic 
branches,  which,  with  similar  vessels  from  the  posterior  cerebral,  pierce  the  posterior 
perforated  substance  and  supply  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  thalami  and  the  walls 
of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  choroid  artery  (a.  praechordidea,  a.  chorioidea)  is  a  small  but  constant 
branch  which  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  internal  carotid,  near  the  posterior 
communicating  artery.  Passing  backward  and  outward  between  the  temporal 
lobe  and  the  crus,  it  enters  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle* through 
the  choroidal  fissure  and  ends  in  the  choroid  plexus.  It  is  distributed  to  the  hippo- 
campus, fimbria,  velum  interpositum,  and  choroid  plexus. 


THE  ARTERDBS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Investigations  show  that  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  a  considerable  number  of  the  anatomical  lesions  of 
which  this  part  of  the  nerve  system  may  be  the  seat;  it  is  therefore  important  to 
consider  a  little  more  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  cerebral  vessels  are 
distributed. 

The  cerebral  arteries  are  derived  from  the  internal  carotid  and  the  vertebral, 
which  at  the  base  of  the  brain  form  a  remarkable  anastomosis  known  as  the  circle 
of  Willis  (circulus  arteriosiis)  (Fig.  454).  It  is  formed  in  front  by  the  anterior 
cerebral  arteries,  branches  of  the  internal  carotid,  which  are  connected  by  the  ante- 
rior communicating;  behind  by  the  two  posterior  cerebrals,  branches  of  the  basilar, 
which  are  connected  on  each  side  to  the  internal  carotid  by  the  posterior  communi- 
cating (Fig.  449).  The  parts  of  the  brain  included  within  this  arterial  circle 
are  the  lamina  terminalis,  the  chiasm  or  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves,  the  tuber 
cinereum,  the  corpora  albicantia,  and  the  posterior  perforated  substance.  This 
arrangement  of  the  vessels  of  the  circle  is  not  invariable;  according  to  Windle,  it 
is  maintained  in  little  more  than  half  the  recorded  cases.  In  the  other  cases 
there  are  different  variations. 

The  three  trunks  which  together  supply  each  cerebral  hemisphere  arise  from 
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the  circle  of  Willis.  P'rom  its  anterior  part  proceed  the  two  anterior  cerebrals, 
from  its  antero-lateral  part  the  middle  cerebrals,  and  from  its  posterior  part  the 
posterior  cerebrals.  Each  of  these  principal  arteries  gives  origin  to  two  very  dif- 
ferent systems  of  secondary  vessels.  One  of  these  systems  has  been  named  the 
centaral  ganglionic  system,  and  the  vessels  belonging  to  it  supply  the  central  ganglia 
of  the  brain;  the  other  has  been  named  the  cortical  arterial  system,  and  its  vessels 
ramify  in  the  pia  and  supply  the  cortex  and  subjacent  medullar}'  substance.  These 
two  systems,  although  they  have  a  common  origin,  do  not  communicate  at  any 
point  of  their  peripheral  distribution,  and  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
Though  some  of  the  arteries  of  the  cortical  system  approach^  at  their  terminations, 
the  regions  supplied  by  the  central  ganglionic  system,  no  communication  between 
the  two  sets  of  vessels  takes  place,  and  there  is  between  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
two  systems  a  borderland  of  diminished  nutritive  activity.  In  the  brains  of  old 
people  softening  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  this  ill-nourished  territory. 


Anterior  communicating 


Anterior  cerebral 


Middle  cerebral 


Posterior  communicatino 
Posterior  cerebral 


Superior  cerebellar 


interior  inferior  cereMlar- 


Interior  auditory 


Poeterior  inferior  cerebellar 


Vertebral 


Posterior  spinal 


Anterior  spinal 


FiQ.  454. — Diagram  of  the  arterial  circulation  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  /.  Antero-median  group  of  ganglionic 
branches.  //.  Postero-median  group.  ///.  Right  and  left  antero-lateral  group.  /  V.  Right  and  left  postero- 
lateral group. 


The  Oentral  Oanglionic  System.— All  the  vessels  belonging  to  this  system 
are  given  off  from  the  circle  of  Willis  or  from  the  vessels  immediately  after  their 
origin  from  it,  so  that  if  a  circle  is  drawn  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  from  the 
circle  of  Willis,  it  will  include  the  origin  of  all  the  arteries  belonging  to  this  system 
(Fig.  454).  The  vessels  of  this  system  form  six  principal  groups:  (I)  The  antero- 
median  group,  derived  from  the  anterior  cerebrals  and  anterior  communicating; 
(II)  the  postero-median  group,  from  the  posterior  cerebrals  and  posterior  communi- 
cating; (III)  the  right  and  left  antero-lateral  group,  from  the  middle  cerebrals; 
and  (IV)  the  right  and  left  postero-lateral  group,  from  the  posterior  cerebrals,  after 
they  have  wound  around  the  crura.  The  vessels  belonging  to  this  system  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  cortical  system,  and  are  what  Cohnheim  has  termed  terminal 
arteries — that  is  to  say,  vessels  which  from  their  origin  to  their  termination  neither 
supply  nor  receive  any  anastomotic  branches,  so  that  by  one  of  the  small  vessels 
only  a  limited  area  of  the  central  ganglia  can  be  injected;  and  the  injection  cannot 
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be  driven  beyond  the  area  of  the  part  .supplied  by  the  particular  vessel  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  experiment. 

The  Cortical  Arterial  System.— The  vessels  forming  this  system  are  the  ter- 
minal branches  of  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  cerebral  arteriea,  described 
above.  These  vessels  divide  and  ramify  in  the  substance  of  the  pia,  and  give  off 
nutrient  arteries  which  penetrate  the  cortex  perpendicularly.  These  nutrient  ves- 
sels are  divisible  into  two  classes — the  long  and  short.  The  long — or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  the  mednllAiT — arteries  pass  through  the  gray  substance  to  pene- 
trate the  centrum  ovale  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  without  intercom- 
municating otherwise  than  by  veiy  fine  capillaries,  and  thus  constitute  so  many 


.he  rortiml  nrtcries.     I.  Mcitulliiry  artfrie*.     1'.  Group  of  medullsry  erttTi««  in 

Cortlut  nruriet.  a.  Capillary  network  wilh  fairly  (ride  mnhni.  BJtuBled  BeneaUi  tbe  pia.  b.  Nelwork  with 
■son  rompnrt,  polygonal  meshen,  BitufiUd  in  the  conex.  c.  TrBuitional  network,  wilb  wider  meabes.  d, 
Cipillary  nelwoA  io  the  while  BuhBtanre.     (After  Oliireot.) 

independent  small  systems.  The  short  vesselB  are  confined  to  the  cortex,  where 
they  form  with  the  long  vessels  a  compact  network  in  the  middle  zone  of  the  gray 
substance,  the  outer  and  inner  zones  being  sparingly  supplied  with  blood  (Fig.  455). 
The  vessels  of  the  cortical  arterial  system  are  not  so  strictly  terminal  as  those  of 
the  central  ganglionic  system,  but  they  approach  this  type  very  closely,  so  that 
injection  of  one  area  from  the  vessel  of  another  area,  though  it  may  be  possible, 
is  frequently  very  difficult,  and  is  only  effected  through  vessels  of  small  caliber. 
As  a  result  of  this,  obstruction  of  one  of  the  main  branches  or  its  divisions  may  have 
(he  effect  of  producing  softening  in  a  very  limited  area  of  the  cortex. 


The  Tertebral  Artery  (A.  Tertebralia). 

The  veitebral  art«r;  (a.  vertebralis)  (Figs.  447  and  450)  is  generally  the  first  and 
lai^iest  branch  of  the  subclavian;  in  rare  instances  it  springs  independently  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  arisen  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  fir.st  portion 
of  the  vessel,  and,  passing  upward,  enters  the  foramen  in  the  tnins\erse  process  of 
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the  sixth  cervical  vertebra/  and  ascends  through  the  foramina  in  the  transverse 
processes  of  all  the  vertebrae  above  this.  Above  the  upper  border  of  the  axis  it 
inclines  outward  and  upward  to  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas, 
through  which  it  passes;  it  then  winds  backward  behind  its  articular  process, 
runs  in  a  deep  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  posterior  arch  of  this  bone  (Fig. 
16),  and,  passing  beneath  the  posterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament  (Figs.  224  and 
227),  pierces  the  dura  and  arachnoid,  and  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen 
magnum.  It  then  passes  forward  and  upward,  inclining  from  the  lateral  aspect 
to  the  front  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  unites  in  the  middle  line  with  the  vessel 
of  the  opposite  side  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  to  form  the  basilar  artery 
(Fig.  449). 

Relations. — At  its  origin  it  is  situated  behind  the  internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins,  and 
is  crossed  by  the  inferior  thyroid  artery;  it  lies  between  the  Longus  colli  and  Scalenus  anticus 
muscles,  having  the  thoracic  duct  in  front  of  it  on  the  left  side.  It  rests  on  the  transverse  process 
of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  and  the  sympathetic  cord.  Within  the  foramina  formed  by 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  verteWae  it  is  accompanied  by.  a  plexus  of  nerves  from  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  plexus  of  veins  which  unite 
to  form  the  vertebral  vein  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  It  is  situated  in  front  of  the  cervical 
nerves,  as  they  issue  from  the  intervertebral  foramina.  While  winding  around  the  articular 
process  of  the  atlas,  it  is  contained  in  the  suboccipital  triangle — a  triangular  space  formed  by 
the  Rectus  capitis  posticus  major,  the  Obliauus  capitis  syperior  and  the  Obliquus  capitis 
inferior  muscles.  The  suboccipital  nerve  here  lies  between  the  artery  and  the  posterior  arch  of 
the  atlas.  Within  the  skull,  as  the  artery  winds  around  the  oblongata,  it  is  placed  l>etween  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  and  the  anterior  root  of  the  suboccipital  nerve,  beneath  the  first  digitation  of 
the  ligamentum  denticulatum,  and  finally  ascends  between  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  vertebral  artery  has  been  tied  in  several  instances.  (1 )  For  wounds 
or  traumatic  aneurism;  (2)  after  li^tion  of  the  innominate,  either  immediately  to  prevent  hem- 
orrhage, or  later  on  to  arrest  bleedmg  where  it  has  occurred  at  the  seat  of  ligation.  The  oper- 
aiion  of  ligation  of  the  vertebral  is  performed  by  making  an  incision  along  the  posterior  border 
of  the  Sternomastoid  muscle,  just  above  the  clavicle.  The  muscle  is  pulled  to  the  inner  side, 
and  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  is  sought  for. 
A  deep  layer  of  fascia  beinff  now  divided,  the  interval  between  the  Scalenus  anticus  and  the 
Longus  colli  muscles  just  below  their  attachment  to  the  tubercle  is  defined,  and  the  artery  and 
vein  are  found  in  the  interspace.  The  vein  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  outer  side,  and  the  aneurism 
needle  is  passed  from  without  inward.  Drs.  Ramskill  and  Bright  have  pointed  out  that  severe 
pain  at  the  back  of  the  head  may  be  symptomatic  of  disease  of  the  vertebral  arter}'  just  before 
it  enters  the  skull.  This  is  explained  bv  tne  close  connection  of  the  artery  with  the  suboccipital 
nerve  in  the  groove  on  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  Disease  of  the  same  artery  has  been  also 
said  to  affect  speech,  from  pressure  on  the  hypoglossal  nerve  where  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
vessel,  leading  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue. 

Branches. — These  may  be  divided  into  two  sets — those  given  off  in  the  neck 
and  those  within  the  cranium. 

Cervical  Branches,  Cranial  Branches. 

Spinal  rami,  or  Lateral  spinal.  Posterior  meningeal. 

Muscular.  Anterior  spinal,  or  Ventral  spinal. 

Posterior  spinal,  or  Dorsal  spinal. 

Posterior  inferior  cerebellar. 

Bulbar. 

The  spinal  branches  (rami  spinales)  enter  the  vertebral  canal  through  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina  and  divide  into  two  branches.  Of  these,  one  passes  along  the 
roots  of  the  nerves  to  supply  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  anastomosing 
with  the  other  arteries  of  the  spinal  cord;  the  other  divides  into  an  ascending  and 

1  The  vertebral  artery  sometimes  enters  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the  fifth  vertebra.  Dr. 
Smyth,  who  tied  this  artery  in  the  living  subject,  found  it,  in  one  of  his  dissections,  passing  into  the  foramen 
in  the  seventh  vertebra. 
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a  descending  branch,  which  unite  with  similar  branches  from  the  artery  above 
and  below,  so  that  two  lateral  anastomotic  chains  are  formed  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  vertebrse  near  the  attachment  of  the  pedicles.  From  these  anasto- 
motic chains  branches  are  given  off  to  supply  the  periosteum  and  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  and  to  communicate  with  similar  branches  from  the  opposite  side;  from 
these  communicating  branches  small  branches  are  given  off  which  join  similar 
branches  above  and  below,  so  that  a  central  anastomotic  chain  is  formed  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 

Mtuiciilar  hnmches  are  given  off  to  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck,  where  the  ver- 
tebral artery  curves  around  the  articular  process  of  the  atlas.  They  anastomose 
with  the  occipital  and  with  the  ascending  and  deep  cervical  arteries. 

The  posterior  meningeal  (ramtis  Tneiiingeus)  is  a  small  branch  given  off  from 
the  vertebral  opposite  the  foramen  magnum.  It  ramifies  between  the  bone  and 
dura  in  the  cerebellar  fossae,  and  supplies  the  falx  cerebelli.  It  is  frequently  repre- 
sented bv  two  small  branches. 

The  anterior  or  ventral  spinal  (a.  spinalis  ventralis,  a,  spinalis  anterior)  is  a 
small  branch  which  arises  near  the  termination  of  the  vertebral,  and,  descending 
in  Front  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  unites  with  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side  at  about 
the  level  of  the  foramen  magnum.  One  of  these  vessels  is  usually  larger  than  the 
other,  but  occasionally  they  are  about  equal  in  size.  The  single  trunk  thus  formed 
descends  on  the  front  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  is  reinforced  by  a  succession  of  small 
branches  which  enter  the  vertebral  canal  through  the  intervertebral  foramina; 
these  branches  are  derived  from  the  vertebral  artery  and  the  ascending  cervical 
branch  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  in  the  neck;  from  the  intercostal  in  the 
thoracic  region;  and  from  the  lumbar,  iliolumbar,  and  lateral  sacral  arteries  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  vertebral  column.  They  unite,  by  means  of  ascending  and 
descending  branches,  to  form  a  single  terminal  artery,  which  extends  as  far  as 
the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  vessel  is  placed  in  the  'pia  along  the 
anterior  median  fissure;  it  supplies  that  membrane  and  the  substance  of  the  cord, 
and  sends  off  branches  at  its  lower  part  to  be  distributed  to  the  cauda  equina, 
and  ends  on  the  central  fibrous  prolongation  of  the  cord. 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  spinal  (a.  spinalis  dorsalis,  a.  spinalis  posterior)  arises  from 
the  vertebral  at  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  passing  backward  to  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  descends  on  each  side,  lying  behind  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  is  reinforced  by  a  succession  of  small  branches  which 
enter  the  vertebral  canal  through  the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  by  which  it  is 
continued  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cord  and  to  the  cauda  equina.  Branches  from 
the  posterior  spinal  arteries  form  a  free  anastomosis  around  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  communicate,  by  means  of  very  tortuous  transverse 
branches,  with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side.  Close  to  its  origin  each  gives  off 
an  ascending  branch,  which  terminates  at  the  side  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Bleeding  into  the  spinal  membranes  or  into  the  substance  of  the  spinal 
cord  itself  is  not  common,  but  may  occur  from  injuries  received  at  birth  when  labor  is  unduly 
prolonged  or  instruments  are  used.  It  is  also  met  with  in  chronic  insanity,  and  in  tetanus  and 
strychnine  poisoning. 

The  posterior  inferior  cerebellar  artery  (a.  postcerebellaris,  a.  cerebelli  inferior 
jiosterior)  (Fig.  449),  the  largest  branch  of  the  vertebral,  winds  backward  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  passing  between  the  origin  of  the  vagus 
and  spinal  accessory  ner\'es,  over  the  restiform  body  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
cerebellum,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches — an  internal,  which  is  continued 
backward  to  the  notch  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum;  and 
an  external,  which  supplies  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum  as  far  as  its 
outer  border,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  anterior  inferior  cerebellar  and  the 
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superior  cerebellar  branches  of  the  basilar  artery.  Branches  from  this  arterj' 
supply  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  bulbar  arteries  comprise  several  minute  vessels  which  spring  from  the 
vertebral  and  its  branches  and  are  distributed  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  basilar  artery  (a.  basUaris)  (Fig.  449),  so  named  from  its  position  at  the  base 
of  the  skull,  is  a  single  trunk  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries; 
it  extends  from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons,  lying  in  the  median 
pontile  groove,  under  cover  of  the  arachnoid.  It  ends  by  dividing  into  the  two 
posterior  cerebral  arteries. 

Branches. — ^Its  branches  on  either  side  are  the  following: 

Transverse.  Anterior  inferior  cerebellar. 

Internal  auditory.  Superior  cerebellar. 

Posterior  cerebral. 

The  transverse  or  pontile  branches  (rami  ad  poniem)  are  a  number  of  small  vessels 
which  come  off  at  right  angles  on  either  side  of  the  basilar  artery  and  supply  the 
pons  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  brain. 

The  internal  auditory  (a.  auditiva  interna),  a  long  slender  branch,  arises  from 
near  the  middle  of  the  artery;  it  accompanies  the  corresponding  auditory  ner\'e 
into  the  internal  auditory  meatus  and  is  distributed  to  the  internal  ear. 

The  anterior  inferior  cerebellar  artery  (a.  medicerebellaris,  a,  cerebelli  inferior 
anterior)  passes  backward,  to  be  distributed  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  cerebellum,  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  inferior  cerebellar  branch 
of  the  vertebral. 

The  superior  cerebellar  artery  (a.  praecerebellaris,  a.  cerebelli  superior)  arises 
near  the  termination  of  the  basilar.  It  passes  outward,  immediately  behind 
the  oculomotor  nerve,  which  separates  it  from  the  posterior  cerebral  artery,  winds 
around  the  crus,  close  to  the  trochlear  nerve,  and,  arriving  at  the  upper  surface  of 
the  cerebellum,  divides  into  branches  which  ramify  in  the  pia  and,  reaching  the 
circumference  of  the  cerebellum,  anastomose  with  the  branches  of  the  inferior 
cerebellar  artery.  Several  branches  are  given  to  the  epiphysis,  the  valve  of  Vieus- 
sens,  and  the  velum  interpositum. 

The  posterior  cerebral  artery  (a.  postcerebralis,  a.  cerebri  posterior)  (Figs.  449 
and  454)  is  larger  than  the  preceding,  from  which  it  is  separated  near  its  origin  by 
the  oculomotor  nerve.  Passing  outward,  parallel  to  the  superior  cerebellar  artery, 
and  receiving  the  posterior  communicating  from  the  internal  carotid,  it  winds 
around  the  crus,  and  passes  to  the  under  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe  of  the  cere- 
brum, and  divides  up  into  branches  for  the  supply  of  the  temporal  and  occipital 
lobes. 

The  branches  of  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  are: 

iPostero-median  ganglionic.  (  Anterior  temporal. 

Posterior  choroid.  Cortical    <  Posterior  temporal. 

Posterolateral  ganglionic.  (  Occipital. 

Ganglionic. — ^The  postero-median  ganglionic  branches  (Fig.  454)  are  a  group  of 
small  arteries  which  arise  at  the  commencement  of  the  posterior  cerebral  artery; 
these,  with  similar  branches  from  the  posterior  communicating,  pierce  the  posterior 
perforated  substance,  and  supply  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  thalamus  and  the 
walls  of  the  third  ventricle.  The  posterior  choroid  enters  the  interior  of  the  brain 
beneath  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  supplies  the  velum  interpositum 
and  the  choroid  plexus.  The  postero-lateral  ganglionic  branches  are  a  group  of 
small  arteries  which  arise  from  the  posterior  cerebral  artery,  after  it  has  turned 
around  the  crus;  they  supply  a  considerable  portion  of  the  thalamus. 
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Ckurtieal. — The  cortical  branches  are  the  anterior  temporal  branches,  to  the  basal 
surface  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  temporal  lobe;  the  posterior  temporal  branches, 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe  and  the  subtemporal  convolution; 
and  the  occipital  branches,  to  the  mesal  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

ABTEBIES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITT. 

The  artery  which  supplies  the  upper  extremity  continues  as  a  single  trunk 
from  its  commencement  down  to  the  elbow,  but  different  portions  of  it  have 
received  different  names  according  to  the  region  through  which  it  passes.  That 
part  of  the  vessel  which  extends  from  its  origin  to  the  outer  border  of  the  first 
rib  is  termed  the  subclavian  artery;  beyond  this  point  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
axilla  it  is  termed  the  axillary  artery;  and  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  axillary 
space  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it  is  termed  the  brachial  artery;  here  the  single  trunk 
terminates  by  dividing  into  two  branches,  the  radial  and  ulnar. 

THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERT  (A.  SUBCLAVIA)  (Fig.  456). 

On  the  right  side  the  subclavian  artery  arises  from  the  innominate  artery  opposite 
the  right  sternoclavicular  articulation;  on  the  left  side  it  arises  from  the  arch 
of  the  aorta.  The  two  vessels,  therefore,  in  the  first  part  of  their  course,  differ 
in  length,  direction,  and  relation  with  neighboring  structures. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  description  of  these  vessels,  more  especially  from  a 
surgical  point  of  view,  each  subclavian  artery  has  been  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  portiorif  on  the  right  side,  passes 
upward  and  outward  from  the  origin  of  the 
vessel  to  the  inner  border  of  the  Scalenus 
anticus.  On  the  left  side  it  ascends  nearly 
vertically,  to  gain  the  inner  border  of  that 
muscle.  The  second  part  passes  outward, 
behind  the  Scalenus  anticus;  and  the  third 
part  passes  from  the  outer  margin  of  that 
muscle,  beneath  the  clavicle,  to  the  outer 
border  of  the  first  rib,  where  it  becomes  the 
axillary  artery.  The  first  portion  of  these 
two  vessels  differs  so  much  in  its  course  and 
in    its    relations    with    neighboring    parts 

that  it  will  be  described  separately.     The  ^ 

second  and  third  parts  are  alike  on  the  two      ^'^-  ^^-^^sXuwL^'StS^""  °'  '^'  "^"^ 
sides. 

First  Part  of  the  Right  Subclavian  Artery  (Fig.  457).— The  first  part  of 
the  right  subclavian  artery  arises  from  the  innominate  artery,  opposite  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  sternoclavicular  articulation,  and  passes  upward  and  outward 
to  the  inner  margin  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle  (Fig.  457).  It  ascends  a  little 
above  the  clavicle,  the  extent  to  which  it  does  so  varying  in  different  cases. 

Relations. — It  is  covered,  in  front,  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  deep 
fascia,  the  clavicular  origin  of  the  Sternomastoid,  the  Sternohyoia,  and  the  Sternothyroid  muscles, 
and  another  layer  of  deep  fascia.  It  is  crossed  by  the  internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins, 
and  by  the  vagus  nerve  and  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus  and  sympathetic  nerves.  A  loop 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  itself  also  crosses  the  artery,  forming  a  ring  {ansa  suhclavia)  around 
the  vessel.  The  anterior  jugular  vein  passes  outward  in  front  of  the  artery,  but  is  not  in  contact 
with  it,  being  separated  from  it  by  tne  Sternohyoid  and  Sternothyroid  muscles.  Below  and 
behind  the  artery  is  the  pleura,  which  separates  it  from  the  apex  of  the  lung;  behind  is  the  gan- 
gliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic,  the  Longus  colli  muscle  and  the  first  thoracic  vertebra.  The 
right  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  winds  around  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  vessel. 

40 
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Fia   iST.—Tha  tabeUivita  taUry.  Bhawiu  Ut  nlationa.     (From  •  prapunUon  in  tba  Uimum  of  the  Rejral 

Collaic  of  Surnons  of  Ensland.) 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  First  Portion  of  the  Right  Subclavian  Artery. 

In  frvni. 
Skin,  superficial  fascia. 
Platysma,  deep  f&scia. 
Clavicular  ori^n  of  Stemomastoid. 
Sternohyoid  and  Sternothyroid. 
Anterior  jugular,  internal  jugular,  and  vertebral  veins. 
Vagus  and  cardiac  nerves. 
Loop  from  the  aympathetic. 


Pleura. 

Recurrent  laryngeal  Derve, 


Behind. 
Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
Svmpathetic. 
Pleura  and  apex  ot  lung. 
Longus  colli. 
Rrst  thoracic  vertebra. 
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First  Part  of  the  Left  Sabclavian  Artery  (Figs.  431  and  432).— The  first 
part  of  the  left  subclavian  artery  arises  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  behind  the 
left  common  carotid,  and  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra;  it  ascends 
nearly  vertically  to  the  root  of  the  neck  and  then  arches  outward  to  the  inner 
margin  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle. 

Belatiozui. — It  is  in  relation,  in  fnmi,  with  the  vagus,  cardiac,  and  phrenic  nerves,  which 
lie  parallel  with  it,  the  left  carotid  artery,  left  internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  left  innominate  vein,  and  is  covered  by  the  Sternothyroid,  Sternohyoid,  and 
Stemomastoid  muscles.  A  loop  of  the  sympathetic  encircles  the  artery,  forming  the  ansa  sub- 
ciavia.  Behind,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  inferior  cervical  ganglion 
of  the  sympathetic,  and  Lonfus  colli  muscle;  higher  up,  however,  the  oesophagus  and  thoracic 
duct  lie  to  its  right  side;  the  latter  ultimately  arching  over  the  vessel  to  join  the  angle  of  union 
between  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins.  To  its  inner  side  are  the  oesophagus,  trachea, 
thoracic  duct,  and  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve;  to  its  outer  side,  the  left  pleura  and  lung. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  First  Portion  of  the  Left  Subclavian  Artery. 

In  front. 

Vagus,  cardiac,  and  phrenic  nerves. 

Left  carotid  artery. 

Thoracic  duct. 

Left  internal  jugular,  vertebral,  and  innominate  veins. 

Sternothyroid,  Sternohyoid,  and  Stemomastoid  muscles. 

Inner  side.  y^ Sv 

_     ,  /  \  Outer  side. 

Trachea.  /        Left       \ 

(Esophagus.  I    ^^^    J  Pleura  and  left  lung. 

Thoracic  duct.  V  '     J 

Left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  \,.,_^^ 

Behind. 

(Esophagus  and  thoracic  duct. 
Inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  sympathetic. 
Longus  colli. 

Second  and  Third  Parts  of  the  Subclavian  Artery  (Figs.  435  and  457).— 

The  second  portion  of  the  snbclayian  artery  lies  behind  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle; 
it  is  very  short,  and  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  arch  described  by  that  vessel. 

Relations. — It  is  covered,  in  front,  by  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  deep  cervical 
fascia,  the  Stemomastoid  and  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscles.  On  the  right  side  the  phrenic 
nerve  is  separated  from  the  second  part  of  the  artery  by  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  while  on 
the  left  side  the  nerve  crosses  the  first  part  of  the  arterv  immediately  to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
muscle.  Behind,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  pleura  and  the  Scalenus  medius  muscle.  Above,  is 
the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves;  below,  the  pleura.  The  subclavian  vein  lies  below  and  in  front 
of  the  artery,  separated  from  it  by  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  Second  Portion  of  Subclavian  Artery. 

In  front. 

Skin  and  superficial  fascia. 

Platysma  and  deep  cervical  fascia. 

Stemomastoid. 

Phrenic  ner\'e. 

Scalenus  anticus. 

Subclavian  vein. 

Above.  ( SubciaTiao  \  Below. 

I        Artery.         I 

Brachial  plexus.  I     ^^^^     j  Pleura. 

Behind. 
Pleura  and  Middle  Scalenus. 
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The  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  passes  downward  and  outward  from 
the  outer  margin  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle  to  the  outer  border  of  the  first 
rib,  where  it  becomes  the  axillary  artery.  This  portion  of  the  vessel  is  the  most 
superficial,  and  is  contained  in  the  subclavian  triangle  (see  page  608). 

Relations. — It  is  covered,  in  front,  by  the  skin,  the  superficial  fascia,  the  Platysma,  the 
descending  clavicular  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus,  and  the  deep  cervical  fascia;  by  the 
clavicle,  the  Subclavius  muscle,  the  suprascapular  artery  and  vein,  and  the  transverse  cervical 
vein;  the  nerve  to  the  Subclavius  muscle  passes  vertically  downward  in  front  of  the  artery. 
The  external  jugular  vein  crosses  the  artery  at  its  inner  side,  and  receives  the  suprascapular 
and  transverse  cervical  veins,  which  freauently  form  a  plexus  in  front  of  it.  The  subclavian 
vein  is  below  and  in  front  of  the  artery,  lying  close  behind  the  clavicle.  Behind,  it  lies  on  the 
Middle  Scalenus  muscle  and  the  lowest  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  last  cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves.  Above  and  to  its  outer  side  are  the  upper  trunks 
of  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  Omohyoid  muscle.  Below,  it  rests  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
first  rib,  or  on  the  cervical  rib  if  one  be  present. 

Pla?^  of  the  Relations  op  Third  Portion  of  Subclavian  Artery. 

In  front. 

Skin  and  superficial  fascia. 

Platysma  and  deep  cervical  fascia. 

Descending  brancnes  of  cervical  plexus.    Nerve  to  Subclavius  muscle. 

Subclavius  muscle,  suprascapular  artery,  and  vein. 

The  external  jugular  and  transverse  cervical  veins. 

The  clavicle. 


Above.  /  8nbci*¥iRn   \  Below. 


Brachial  plexus.  I       ■"»>«*       I  First  rib. 

Omohyoid. 

Behind. 

Scalenus  medius. 

Lower  cord  of  brachial  plexus. 

Peculiarities. — The  subclavian  arteries  vary  in  their  origin,  their  course,  and  the  height  to 
which  they  rise  in  the  neck. 

The  origin  of  the  right  subclavian  from  the  innominate  takes  place,  in  some  cases,  above  the 
sternoclavicular  articulation,  and  occasionally,  but  less  frequently,  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
below  that  point.  Or  the  artery  may  arise  as  a  separate  trunk  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In 
such  cases  it  may  be  either  the  first,  second,  third,  or  even  the  last  branch  derived  from  that 
vessel;  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  first  or  last,  rarely  the  second  or  third.  When  it  is  the 
first  branch,  it  occupies  the  ordinary  position  of  the  innominate  artery;  when  the  second  or  third, 
it  gains  its  usual  position  by  passing  behind  the  right  carotid;  and  when  the  last  branch,  it  arises 
from  the  left  extremity  of  the  arch,  at  its  upper  or  back  part,  and  passes  obliquely  toward  the 
right  side,  usually  behind  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and  right  carotid,  sometimes  between  the 
cesophagus  and  trachea  to  the  upper  border  of  the  first  rib,  whence  it  follows  its  ordinary  course. 
Its  manner  of  development  is  such  that  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  is  not  looped  under  the  ves- 
sel, but  passes  in  a  nearly  straight  course  on  its  way  to  the  larynx.  In  very  rare  instances  this 
vessel  arisen  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  as  bw  down  as  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra.  Occasionally 
it  perforates  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle;  more  rarely  it  passes  in  front  of  that  muscle.  Some- 
times the  subclavian  vein  passes  with  the  artery  behind  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle.  The 
artery  may  ascend  as  high  as  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  clavicle  or  any  intermediate  point 
between  this  and  the  upper  border  of  the  bone,  the  right  subclavian  usually  ascending  higher 
than  the  left. 

The  left  subclavian  is  occasionally  joined  at  its  origin  with  the  left  common  carotid. 

Surface  Marking. — ^The  course  of  the  subclavian  artery  in  the  neck  may  be  mapped  out 
by  describing  a  curve,  with  its  convexity  upward  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  triangle.  The  inner 
end  of  this  curve  corresponds  to  the  sternoclavicular  joint,  the  outer  end  of  the  centre  of  the 
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lower  border  of  the  clavicle.  The  curve  is  to  be  drawn  with  such  an  amount  of  convexity  that 
its  mid-point  reaches  half  an  inch  above  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle.  The  left  subclavian 
artery  is  more  deeply  placed  than  the  right  in  tne  first  part  of  its  course,  and,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
readi  quite  as  high  a  level  in  the  neck.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  posterior  border  of 
the  Sternomastoid  muscle  corresponds  to  the  outer  border  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  so 
that  the  third  portion  of  the  artery,  that  part  most  accessible  for  operation,  lies  immediately 
external  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sternomastoid  muscle. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  relations  of  the  subclavian  arteries  of  the  two  sides  having  been 
examined,  the  student  should  direct  his  attention  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  position  in  which 
compression  of  the  vessel  may  be  effected,  or  in  what  situation  a  ligatiu^  may  be  best  applied  in 
cases  of  aneurism  or  wound. 

Compression  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  required  in  cases  of  operation  about  the  shoulder, 
in  the  axilla,  or  at  the  upper  part  of  the  arm;  and  the  student  will  observe  that  there  is  only 
one  situation  in  which  it  can  be  effectually  applied — viz.,  where  the  artery  passes  across  the 
upper  surface  of  the  first  rib.  In  order  to  compress  the  vessel  in  this  situation,  the  shoulder 
should  be  depressed,  and  the  surgeon,  grasping  the  side  of  the  neck,  should  press  with  his  thumb 
iQ  the  angle  formed  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sternomastoid  with  the  upper  border  of  the 
clavicle,  downward,  backward,  and  inward  against  the  rib;  if  from  any  cause  the  shoulder 
cannot  be  sufiiciently  depressed,  pressure  may  be  made  from  before  backward,  so  as  to  compress 
the  artery  against  the  Scalenus  medius  muscle  and  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra.  In  appropriate  cases  a  preliminary  incision  may  be  maae  through  the  cervical  fascia, 
and  the  finger  may  be  pressed  down  directly  upon  the  artery. 

lAgation  of  the  subclavian  artery  may  be  required  in  cases  of  wounds  or  of  aneurism  in  the 
axilla,  or  in  cases  of  aneurism  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  point  of  ligation;  and  the  third  part  of 
the  artery  is  that  which  is  most  favorable  for  an  operation,  on  account  of  its  being  compara- 
tively superficial  and  most  remote  from  the  origin  of  the  large  branches.  In  those  cases  where 
the  clavicle  is  not  displaced,  this  operation  may  be  performed  with  comparative  facility;  but 
where  the  clavicle  is  pushed  up  by  a  large  aneurismal  tumor  in  the  axilla  tne  artery  is  placed  at 
a  great  depth  from  the  surface,  which  materially  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  operation.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  consider  the  height  to  which  this 
vessel  reaches  above  the  bone.  In  ordinary  cases  its  arch  is  about  half  an  inch  above  the  clavicle, 
occasionallv  it  is  as  high  as  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  so  low  as  to  be  on  a  level  with 
the  upper  l)order  of  the  clavicle.  If  the  clavicle  is  displaced,  these  variations  will  necessarily 
make  tne  operation  more  or  less  difficult,  according  as  the  vessel  is  more  or  less  accessible. 

The  procedure  in  the  operation  of  tying  the  third  vortion  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  patient  being  placed  on  a  table  in  the  supine  position,  with  the  head  drawn  over  to 
the  opposite  side  and  me  shoulder  depressed  as  much  as  possible,  the  integument  should  be 
drawn  downward  over  the  clavicle,  and  an  incision  made  through  it,  upon  tlmt  bone,  from  the 
anterior  border  of  the  Trapezius  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sternomastoid,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  short  vertical  incision  meeting  the  inner  end  of  the  preceding.  The  object  in  drawing 
the  skin  downward  b  to  avoid  any  risk  of  wounding  the  external  jugular  vein,  for  as  it  perforates 
the  deep  fascia  above  the  clavicle,  it  cannot  be  drawn  downwarcf  with  the  skin.  The  soft  parts 
should  now  be  allowed  to  glide  up,  and  the  cervical  fascia  should  be  divided  upon  a  director, 
and  if  the  interval  between  the  Trapezius  and  Sternomastoid  muscles  be  insufiicient  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation,  a  portion  of  one  or  both  may  be  divided.  The  external  jugular  vein 
will  now  be  seen  toward  the  inner  side  of  the  wound;  this  and  the  suprascapular  and  transverse 
cervical  veins,  which  terminate  in  it,  should  be  held  aside.  If  the  external  jugular  vein  is  at  all 
in  the  way  and  exposed  to  injurv,  it  ^ould  be  tied  in  two  places  and  divided.  The  suprascapular 
artery  should  be  avoided,  and  the  Omohyoid  muscle  neld  aside  if  necessary.  In  the  space 
beneath  this  muscle  careful  search  must  be  made  for  the  vessel;  a  layer  of  deep  fascia  and  some 
connective  tissue  having  been  divided  carefully,  the  outer  margin  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle 
must  be  felt  for,  and,  the  finger  being  guided  by  it  to  the  first  rib,  the  pulsation  of  the  subclavian 
artery  will  be  felt  as  it  passes  over  the  rib.  The  sheath  of  the  vessels  having  been  opened, 
the  aneurism  needle  may  then  be  passed  around  the  arterv  from  above  downward  and  inward,  so 
as  to  avoid  including  any  of  the  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus.  If  the  clavicle  is  so  raised  by 
the  tumor  that  the  application  of  the  ligature  cannot  be  effected  in  this  situation,  the  artery  may 
be  tied  above  the  first  rib,  or  even  behind  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle;  the  difficulties  of  the 
operation  in  such  a  case  will  be  materially  increased,  on  account  of  the  greater  depth  of  the  artery 
and  the  alteration  in  position  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  second  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  from  being  that  portion  which  rises  highest  in  the 
neck,  has  been  considered  favorable  for  the  application  of  the  ligature  when  it  is  dinicult  to  tie 
the  artery  in  the  third  part  of  its  course.  There  are,  however,  many  objections  to  the  oper- 
ation in  this  situation.  It  is  necessary  to  divide  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  upon  which  lies 
the  phrenic  nerve,  and  at  the  inner  side  of  which  is  situated  the  internal  jugular  vein;  and  a 
wound  of  either  of  these  structures  might  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  Again, 
the  artery  is  ip  contact,  below,  with  the  pleura,  which  rau«t  also  be  avoided;  and,  lastly,  the 
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proximity  of  so  many  of  its  large  branches  arising  internal  to  this  point  must  be  a  stiU  further 
objection  to  the  operation.  In  cases,  however,  where  the  sac  of  an  axillary  aneurism  encroaches 
on  the  neck,  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the  outer  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  Scalenus  anticus 
muscle,  so  as  to  place  the  ligature  on  the  vessel  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sac.  The  oper- 
ation is  performed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a  ligation  of  the  third  portion,  until  the  Scalenus 
anticus  is  exposed,  when  it  is  to  be  divided  on  a  director  (never  to  a  greater  extent  than  its  outer 
two-thirds),  and  it  immediately  retracts.  The  operation  is  therefore  merely  an  extension  of 
ligation  of  the  third  portion  of  the  vessel. 

In  those  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  axillary  or  subclavian  artery  in  which  the  aneurism  encroaches 
upon  the  outer  portion  of  the  Scalenus  muscle  to  such  an  extent  that  a  ligature  cannot  be  applied 
in  that  situation,  it  may  be  deemed  advisable,  as  a  last  resource,  to  tie  the  first  portion  of  the 
subclavian  artery.  On  the  left  side  this  operation  has  been  regarded  as  almost  unpracticable; 
the  great  depth  of  the  artery  from  its  surface,  its  intimate  relation  with  the  pleura,  and  its  close 
proximity  to  the  thoracic  duct  and  to  so  many  important  veins  and  nerves,  presents  a  series  of 
difficulties  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  overcome.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  successfully  done 
several  times.  The  main  objection  to  the  operation  in  this  situation  is  the  smallness  of  the 
interval  which  usually  exists  between  the  commencement  of  the  vessel  and  the  origin  of  the 
nearest  branch.  The  operation  may  be  performed  in  the  following  manner:  The  patient  being 
placed  on  the  table  in  the  supine  position  with  the  neck  extended,  an  incision  should  be  made 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  inner  part  of  the  clavicle,  and  a  second  along  the  inner  border  of 
the  Sternomastoid,  meeting  the  former  at  an  angle.  The  attachment  of  both  heads  c^  the 
Sternomastoid  must  be  divided  on  a  director  and  turned  outward;  a  few  small  arteries  and 
veins,  and  occasionally  the  anterior  jugular  vein,  must  be  avoided,  or,  if  necessary,  ligated  in 
two  places  and  divided,  and  the  Sternohyoid  and  Sternothyroid  muscles  are  to  be  divided  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  muscle.  After  tearing  through  the  deep  fascia,  the  internal 
jugular  vein  will  be  seen  crossing  the  subclavian  arteir;  this  should  be  pressed  aside  and  the 
artery  secured  by  passing  the  neeole  from  below  upward,  by  which  the  pleura  is  more  effectually 
avoided.  The  exact  position  of  the  vagus,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the  phrenic  and  sympathetic 
nerves  should  be  remembered,  and  the  ligature  should  be  applied  near  the  origin  of  the  verte- 
bral, in  order  to  afford  as  much  room  as  possible  for  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  between  the 
ligature  and  the  origin  of  the  vessel.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  right  subclavian  artery 
is  occasionally  deeply  placed  in  the  first  part  of  its  course  when  it  arises  from  the  left  side  of  the 
aortic  arch,  and  passes  in  such  cases  behmd  the  cesophagus  or  between  it  and  the  trachea. 

Branches. — The  branches  given  ofiP  from  the  subclavian  artery  are: 

Vertebral.  Internal  mammary. 

Thyroid  axis.  Superior  intercostal. 

On  the  left  side  all  four  branches  generally  arise  from  the  first  portion  of  the 
vessel,  but  on  the  right  side  the  superior  intercostal  usually  arises  from  the  second 
portion  of  the  vessel.  On  both  sides  of  the  body  the  first  three  branches  arise  close 
together  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  Scalenus  anticus;  in  the  majority  of  cases  a 
free  interval  of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  exists  between  the  commencement 
of  the  artery  and  the  origin  of  the  nearest  branch.  The  vertebral  artery 
arises  from  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  the  internal 
mammary  from  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  the 
internal  mammary  from  the  lower  part  of  the  artery;  the  thyroid  axis  from  in 
front  and  the  superior  intercostal  from  behind. 

The  vertebral  artery,  the  first  branch  of  the  subclavian,  is  distributed  entirely 
to  the  head  and  neck,  chiefly  supplying  the  posterior  portion  of  the  brain.  It 
has  been  described  on  pages  621  to  625. 

The  tll3rroid  axis  (truncus  ihyreocervicalis)  (Figs.  438  and  459)  is  a  short  thick 
trunk  which  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery, 
close  to  the  inner  border  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  and  divides,  almost 
immediately  after  its  origin,  into  three  branches — the  inferior  thyroid,  suprascapalar, 
and  transverse  cervical. 

The  inferior  thyroid  artery  (a.  thyreoidea  inferior)  (Fig.  438)  passes  upward,  in 
front  of  the  vertebral  artery  and  I^ngus  colli  muscle;  then  turns  inward  behind  the 
sheath  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein,  and  also  behind 
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the  sympathetic  cord,  the  middle  cervical  ganglion  resting  upon  the  vessel,  and, 
reaching  the  lower  border  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  which  supply  the  postero-inferior  parts  of  the  gland,  and  anasto- 
mose with  the  superior  thyroid  and  with  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite 
side.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  ner\e  passes  upward,  generally  behind,  but  occa- 
sionally in  front  of,  the  artery.     Its  faranclies  are: 

Inferior  laryngeal.  (Esophageal. 

Tracheal.  Ascending  cervical. 

Muscular. 


The  inferior  laryngeal  faraneh  (a.  laryngea  inferixyf)  ascends  upon  the  trachea 
to  the  back  part  of  the  larynx,  in  company  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve, 
and  supplies  the  muscles  and  mucous  membrane  of  this  part,  anastomosing  with 
the  inferior  laryngeal  branch  from  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  laryngeal  branch 
from  the  superior  thyroid  artery. 

The  tracheal  branches  {rami  tracheales)  are  distributed  upon  the  trachea,  anasto- 
mosing below  with  the  bronchial  arteries. 

The  (esophageal  faranehes  (rami  oesophagei)  are  distributed  to  the  oesophagus, 
and  anastomose  with  the  oesophageal  branches  of  the  aorta. 

The  asoendiag  cervical  (a.  cervicalis  ascendens)  is  a  small  branch  which  arises 
from  the  inferior  thyroid  just  where  that  vessel  is  passing  behind  the  common 
carotid  artery,  and  runs  up  on  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae  in  the  interval  between  the  Scalenus  anticus  and  Rectus 
capitis  anticus  major  muscles.  It  gives  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
which  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  vertebral,  and  sends  one  or  two  branches 
into  the  vertebral  canal  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  to  be  distributed  to 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  and  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lateral  spinal  branches  from  the  vertebral.  It  anastomoses  with 
the  ascending  pharyngeal  and  occipital  arteries. 

The  mnseolar  branches  supply  the  Depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone,  the  Longus 
colli,  the  Scalenus  anticus,  and  the  Inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  One 
of  the  muscular  branches  passes  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  cervical  vertebra  and  reaches  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck.  It  is  called 
the  lamns  profondns. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Before  extirpating  a  goitrous  lobe  of  the  thyroid  the  superior  and 
inferior  thyroid  arteries  of  the  diseased  side  are  to  be  ligated.  An  incision  is  made  along  the 
anterior  border  of  the  Sternomastoid  down  to  the  clavicle.  After  the  deep  fascia  has  been 
divided,  the  Sternomastoid  and  carotid  vessels  are  drawn  outward  and  the  carotid  tubercle  {Chas- 
mignac's  tuberde)  sought  for.  The  vessel  will  be  found  lust  below  this  tubercle,  between  the 
carotid  sheath  on  the  outer  side  of  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  on  the  inner  side.  In  passing 
the  ligatinre  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  including  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  which 
Is  occasionally  found  crossing  in  front  of  the  vessel. 

The  saptraseapnlar  artery  (a.  transversa  scapulae)  (Figs.  438  and  458)  passes 
at  first  downward  and  outward  across  the  Scalenus  anticus  and  phrenic  nerve, 
being  covered  by  the  Sternomastoid;  it  then  crosses  the  subclavian  artery  and  the 
cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  runs  outward,  behind  and  parallel  with  the 
clavicle  and  Subclavius  muscle,  and  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Omohyoid, 
to  the  superior  border  of  the  scapula,  where  it  passes  over  .the  transverse  ligament 
of  the  scapula,  which  separates  it  from  the  suprascapular  nerve,  and  reaches  the 
supraspinous  fossa.  In  this  situation  it  lies  close  to  the  bone,  and  ramifies  be- 
tween it  and  the  Supraspinatus  muscle,  to  which  it  supplies  branches.  It  then 
passes  downward  behind  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  to  reach  the  infraspinous  fossa, 
where  it  anastomoses  with  the  dorsalis  scapulae  branch  of  the  subscapular  artery 
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and  branches  of  the  posterior  scapular  arteries.  Besides  distributing  branches 
to  the  Sternomastoid,  Subclavius,  and  neighboring  muscles,  it  gives  otT  a  npn- 
stenul  turaneh,  which  crosses  over  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  to  the  skin  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest;  and  a  anpra-acromial  branch  (ramus  acromialis),  which, 
piercing  the  Trapezius  muscle,  supplies  the  skin  over  the  acromion,  anastomosing 
with  a  branch  of  the  acromiothoracic  artery-.  A  small  rabsetpalar  bnuch  is  given 
off  as  the  artery  passes  over  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  scapula ;  it  descends  into 
the  subscapular  fossa,  ramifies  beneath  the  Subscapular  muscle,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  posterior  and  subscapular  arteries.  The  suprascapular  artery  also  sends 
branches  to  the  acromioclavicular  and  shoulder-joints,  and  a  nutrient  arten-  to 
the  clavicle. 

ftitoior  icajHibr.  ^ , 
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The  truuTene  cervical  artery  (a.  tranaversa  colli)  (Fig.  438),  larger  than  the 
suprascapular,  passes  transversely  outward,  across  the  upper  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian triangle,  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Trapezius  muscle,  beneath  which 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  snperfleial  cervical  and  the  poiterioT  scapoltr. 
In  its  passage  across  the  neck  it  crosses  in  front  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  Scaleni 
muscles,  and  the  brachial  plexus,  between  the  divisions  of  which  it  sometimes 
passes,  and  is  covered  by  the  Platysma,  Sternomastoid,  Omohyoid,  and  Trapezius 
muscles. 

The  saperflcial  cervical  (ramtis  ascendena)  ascends  beneath  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  Trapezius,  distributing  branches  to  it  and  to  the  neighboring  muscles  and 
lymph  nodes  in  the  neck,  and  anastomosing  with  the  superficial  branch  of  the 
arteria  princeps  cervicis. 

The  posterior  scapular  {ramus  deacendens)  (Fig.  458)  passes  beneath  the  Levator 
anguli  scapulae  muscle  to  the  superior  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  then  descends 
along  the  posterior  border  of  that  bone  as  far  as  the  inferior  angle.  In  its  course 
it  is  covered  by  the  Rhomboid  muscles,  supplying  them  and  the  Latissimus  dorsi 
and  Trapezius,  and  anastomosing  with  the  suprascapular  and  subscapular  arteries, 
and  with  the  posterior  branches  of  some  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 

Peculiarities.— The  superficial  cervical  frequently  arises  as  a  separate  branch  from  the  thy- 
roid axis;  and  the  poaterior  scapular,  from  the  third,  more  rarely  from  the  second,  part  of  (he 
subclavian. 
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The  internal  mumnary  artery  (a.  mamwaria  iidema)  (Fig.  459)  arises  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery,  opposite  the  thyroid 


axis.  It  descends  behind  the  cartilages  of  the  upper  six  ribs  at  a  distance  of 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  sternum;  and  at  the  level  of  the  sixth 
intercostal  space  divides  into  the  masealopbrenic  and  superior  epigastric  arteries. 
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Relations. — At  its  origin  it  is  covered  by  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  and  as 
it  enters  the  thorax  is  crossed  from  without  inward  by  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  then  passes  for- 
ward close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  innominate  vein.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  it  ties  behind 
the  costal  cartilages  and  Internal  intercostal  muscles,  and  is  crossed  by  the  terminations  of  the 
upper  six  intercostal  nerves.  Behind  it  lies  upon  the  pleura,  as  far  as  the  third  costal  cartilage; 
below  this  level  upon  the  Triangularis  stemi  muscle.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  venae  comites; 
these  unite  into  a  single  vein,  which  passes  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  and  ends  in  the  corre- 
sponding innominate  vein. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  are: 

Comes  nervi  phrenici.  Anterior  intercostal. 

Mediastinal.  Perforating. 

Pericardiac.  Musculophrenic. 

Sternal.  Superior  epigastric. 

The  comes  nervi  phrenici  (a.  pericardiacophrenica)  is  a  long  slender  branch 
which  accompanies  the  phrenic  nerve,  between  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  to 
the  Diaphragm  to  which  it  is  distributed;  it  anastomoses  with  the  other  phrenic 
branches  from  the  internal  mammary  and  with  phrenic  branches  of  the  abdominal 
aorta. 

The  mediastinal  branches  (cut,  mediastirudes  anteriores)  are  small  vessels  which 
are  distributed  to  the  areolar  tissue  and  lymph. nodes  in  the  anterior  medias- 
tinum and  to  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland. 

The  pericardiac  branches  supply  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
pericardium,  the  lower  part  receiving  branches  from  the  musculophrenic  artery. 

The  sternal  branches  (rami  sternales)  are  distributed  to  the  Triangularis  stemi 
and  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum. 

The  mediastinal,  pericardiac,  and  sternal  branches,  together  with  some  twigs 
from  the  comes  nervi  phrenici,  anastomose  with  branches  from  the  intercostal  and 
bronchial  arteries,  and  form  a  minute  plexus  beneath  the  pleura,  which  has  been 
named  by  Turner  the  snbplenral  mediastinal  plexus. 

The  anterior  intercostal  arteries  (rami  intercostales)  supply  the  five  or  six  upper 
intercostal  spaces.  The  branch  corresponding  to  each  space  soon  divides  into 
two,  or  the  two  branches  may  come  off  separately  from  the  parent  trunk.  The 
small  vessels  pass  outward  in  the  intercostal  spaces,  one,  the  larger,  lying  near 
the  lower  margin  of  the  rib  above,  and  the  other,  the  smaller,  near  the  upper 
margin  of  the  rib  below,  and  anastomose  with  the  intercostal  arteries  from  the 
aorta.  They  are  at  first  situated  between  the  pleura  and  the  Internal  intercostal 
muscles,  and  then  between  the  Internal  and  External  intercostal  muscles.  They 
supply  the  Intercostal  muscles,  and,  by  branches  which  perforate  the  External 
intercostal  muscle,  reach  the  Pectoral  muscles  and  the  mammary  gland. 

The  perforating  arteries  (rami  perforanies)  correspond  to  the  five  or  six  upper 
intercostal  spaces.  They  arise  from  the  internal  mammary,  pass  forward  through 
the  intercostal  spaces,  and,  curving  outward,  supply  the  Pectoralis  major  and  the 
integument.  Those  which  correspond  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  spaces  are 
distributed  to  the  mammary  gland.  In  females,  during  lactation,  these  branches 
are  of  large  size. 

The  musculophrenic  artery  (a.  muscxdophrenica)  is  directed  obliquely  down- 
ward and  outward,  behind  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  perforating  the  Dia- 
phragm at  the  eighth  or  ninth  rib,  and  terminating,  considerably  reduced  in  size, 
opposite  the  last  intercostal  space.  It  gives  off  anterior  intercostal  arteries  to 
each  of  the  intercostal  spaces  across  which  it  passes;  these  diminish  in  size  as  the 
spaces  decrease  in  length,  and  are  distributed  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to 
the  anterior  intercostals  from  the  internal  mammary.     The  musculophrenic  also 
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gives  branches  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pericardium,  and  others  which  run  back- 
ward to  the  Diaphragm  and  downward  to  the  Abdominal  muscles. 

The  superior  epigastric  (a.  epigastrica  superior)  continues  in  the  original  direc- 
tion of  the  internal  mammary;  it  descends  through  the  cellular  interval  between 
the  costal  and  sternal  attachments  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  enters  the  sheath  of  the 
Rectus  abdominis  muscle,  at  first  lying  behind  the  muscle,  and  then  perforating 
it  and  supplying  it,  and  anastomosing  with  the  deep  epigastric  artery  from  the 
external  iliac.  Some  branches  perforate  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  and  supply  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the  integument,  and  a  small  branch,  which  passes 
inward  upon  the  side  of  the  ensiform  appendix,  anastomoses  in  front  of  that 
cartUage  with  the  superior  epigastric  artery  of  the  opposite  side.  It  also  gives 
some  twigs  to  the  Diaphragm,  while  from  the  artery  of  the  right  side  small  branches 
extend  into  the  falciform  ligament  of  the  liver  and  anastomose  with  the  hepatic 
artery.  \ 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  course  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  may  be  defined  by  drawing 
a  line  across  the  six  upper  intercostal  spaces  half  an  inch  from  and  parallel  with  the  sternum. 
The  position  of  the  vessel  must  be  remembered,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  wounded  in  stabs  of  the 
thoracic  waU.    It  is  most  easily  reached  by  a  transverse  incision  in  the  second  intercostal  space. 

The  saperior  intercostal  (truncus  costocervicalis)  (Figs.  447  and  465)  arises  from 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  behind  the  Scalenus  anticus  mus- 
cle on  the  right  side  and  to  the  inner  side  of  that  muscle  on  the  left  side.  Passing 
backward,  it  gives  of!  the  deep  cervieal  branch,  and  then  descends  behind  the 
pleura  in  front  of  the  necks  of  the  first  two  ribs,  and  anastomoses  with  the  first 
aortic  intercostal.  As  it  crosses  the  neck  of  the  first  rib  it  lies  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  anterior  division  of  the  first  thoracic  nerve  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  first 
thoracic  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic. 

In  the  first  intercostal  space  it  gives  off  a  branch  which  is  distributed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  distribution  of  the  aortic  intercostals.  The  branch  for  the  second 
intercostal  space  usually  joins  with  one  from  the  highest  aortic  intercostal.  Each 
intercostal  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  posterior  spinal  muscles,  and  a  small  branch 
which  passes  through  the  corresponding  intervertebral  foramen  to  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  membranes. 

The  deep  cervical  branch  (a.  cervicalis  profunda)  arises^  in  most  cases,  from 
the  superior  intercostal,  and  is  analogous  to  the  posterior  branch  of  an  aortic 
intercostal  artery;  occasionally  it  arises  as  a  separate  branch  from  the  subclavian 
artery.  Passing  backward,  above  the  eighth  cervical  nerve  and  between  the 
transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  and  the  first  rib,  it  runs  up  the 
back  part  of  the  neck,  between  the  Complexus  and  Semispinalis  colli  muscles, 
as  high  as  the  axis  vertebra,  supplying  these  and  adjacent  muscles,  and  anasto- 
mosing with  the  deep  branch  of  the  arteria  princeps  cervicis  of  the  occipital, 
and  with  branches  which  pass  outward  from  the  vertebral.  It  gives  off  a  special 
branch  which  enters  the  vertebral  canal  through  the  intervertebral  foramen 
between  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  thoracic  vertebrae. 


THE  AXILLA. 

The  axilla  is  a  pyramidal  space,  situated  between  the  upper  and  lateral  part 
of  the  thorax  and  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 

Botmdaries. — Its  apex,  which  is  directed  upward  toward  the  root  of  the  neck, 
corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  first  rib,  the  upper  edge  of  the  scapula, 
and  the  clavicle,  through  which  the  axillary  vessels,  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves, 
and  the  long  thoracic  nerve  pass.     This  interval  is  the  cervicoazillary  passage. 
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The  hcLSCy  directed  downward,  is  formed  by  the  integument  and  a  thick  layer  of 
fascia,  the  axillary  fascia  (fascia  axillaris)  (Fig.  348),  extending  between  the  lower 
border  of  the  Pectoralis  major  in  front  and  the  lower  border  of  the  Latissimus 
dorsi  behind  (page  407).  The  axilla  is  broad  internally  at  the  thorax,  but  narrow 
and  pointed  externally  at  the  arm.  The  anterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  Pectoralis 
major  and  minor  muscles,  the  former  covering  the  whole  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  axilla,  the  latter  covering  only  its  central  part,  the  costocoracoid  membrane, 
the  clavicle,  and  the  Subclavius  muscle.  The  posterior  boundary,  which  extends 
somewhat  lower  than  the  anterior,  is  formed  by  the  Subscapularis  above,  the  Teres 
major  and  I^tissimus  dorsi  below.  On  the  imwr  side  are  the  first  four  ribs  with 
their  corresponding  Intercostal  muscles,  and  part  of  the  Serratus  magnus.  On 
the  outer  side,  where  the  anterior  and  posterior,  boundaries  converge,  the  space  is 
narrow,  and  bounded  by  the  humerus,  the  Coracobrachialis  and  Biceps  muscles. 

GontentS. — It  contains  the  axillary  vessels,  and  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves, 
with  their  branches,  some  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  and  a  large  number 
of  lymph  nodes,  all  connected  by  a  quantity  of  fat  and  loose  areolar  tissue. 

Position  of  the  Contents. — The  axillary  artery  and  vein,  with  the  brachial  plexus 
of  nerves,  extend  obliquely  along  the  outer  boundary  of  the  axilla,  from  its  apex 
to  its  base,  and  are  placed  much  nearer  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  wall,  the 
vein  lying  to  the  inner  or  thoracic  side  of  the  artery  and  partially  concealing 
it.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  axilla,  in  contact  with  the  Pectoral  muscles,  and  along 
the  anterior  margin  are  the  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary  artery,  and  along 
the  lower  margin  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  the  long  thoracic  artery  extends  to  the 
side  of  the  thorax.  At  the  back  part,  in  contact  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  Sub- 
scapularis muscle,  are  the  subscapular  vessels  and  nerves;  winding  around  the 
outer  border  of  this  muscle  is  the  dorsalis  scapulae  artery  and  veins;  and,  close 
to  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  the  posterior  circumflex  vessels  and  the  circumflex 
nerve  are  seen  curving  backward  to  the  shoulder. 

Along  the  inner  or  thoracic  side  no  vessel  of  any  importance  exists,  the  upper 
part  of  the  space  being  crossed  merely  by  a  few  small  branches  from  the  superior 
thoracic  artery.  There  are  some  important  nerves,  however,  in  this  situation — 
viz.,  the  long  thoracic  or  external  respiratory  nerve,  descending  on  the  surface 
of  the  Serratus  magnus,  to  which  it  is  distributed;  and  perforating  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  this  wall,  the  intercostohumeral  nerve  or  nerves,  passing 
across  the  axilla  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 

The  cavity  of  the  axilla  is  filled  by  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue  and  a  lai^ 
number  of  small  arteries  and  veins,  all  of  which  are,  however,  of  inconsiderable 
size,  and  numerous  lymph  nodes,  the  position  and  arrangement  of  which  are 
described  on  a  subsequent  page. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  axilla  is  a  space  of  considerable  surgical  importance.  It  trans- 
mits tlie  large  vessels  and  nerves  to  the  upper  extremity,  and  these  may  be  the  seat  of  injury  or 
disease;  it  contains  numerous  lymph  nodes  which  may  require  removal  when  diseased;  in 
it  is  a  quantity  of  loose  connective  and  adipose  tissue  which  may  be  readily  infiltrated  with  blood 
or  pus.  The  axilla  may  be  the  seat  of  rapidly  growing  tumors.  Moreover,  it  is  covered  at  its 
base  by  thin  skin,  largely  supplied  with  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands,  which  is  frequently*  the 
seat  of  small  cutaneous  abscesses  and  boils,  and  of  eruptions  due  to  irritation. 

In  suppuration  in  the  axilla  the  arrangement  of  the  fasciae  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
direction  which  the  pus  takes.  As  described  on  p.  457,  the  costocoracoid  membrane,  after 
covering  in  the  space  between  the  clavicle  and  the  upper  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor,  splits 
to  enclose  this  muscle,  and,  reblending  at  its  lower  border,  becomes  incorporated  with  the  axillary' 
fascia  at  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla.  Suppuration  may  take  place  either  superficial  to  or 
beneath  tnis  layer  of  fascia;  that  is,  either  between  the  Pectorals  or  beneath  the  Pectoralis  minor; 
in  the  former  case  the  pus  would  point  either  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  axillary  fold  or  in 
the  groove  between  the  Deltoid  and  the  Pectoralis  major;  in  the  latter,  the  pus  would  have  a 
tendency  to  surround  the  vessels  and  nerves  and  ascend  into  the  neck,  that  being  the  direction 
in  which  there  is  least  resistance.     Its  progress  toward  the  skin  is  prevented  by  the  axillary 
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fkscia;  its  progress  backward,  by  the  Serratus  mapius;  forward,  by  the  fostocoracoid  fascia; 
inward,  by  the  wall  of  the  thorax;  and  outward,  by  the  upper  Hmb.  The  pus  in  these  cases, 
ftfter  extending  into  the  neck,  has  been  known  to  spread  through  the  superior  opening  of  the 
thorax  into  the  mediastinum. 

In  opening  an  axiUary  aimeeti  the  knife  should  be  entered  in  the  floor  of  the  axilla,  midwav 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  and  near  the  thoracic  side  of  the  space.  It  is  nell 
to  use  a  director  and  dressing  forceps  after  an  incision  has  been  made  through  the  skin  and  fascia 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  late  Mr.  Hilton. 

The  relatians  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  in  the  several  parts  of  the  axilla  are  important,  for  it  is 
the  universal  plan  to  remove  the  nodes  from  the  axilla  in  operating  for  caiuxr  tgthe  breast. 


Fia.  460.— The  aiiJIary  artery  and  it 


The  AziUary  Artery  (A.  AxUlaris)  (Fig.  460). 


The  »xillarr  utery,  the  continuation  of  the  subclavian,  commences  at  the 
outer  border  of  the  first  rib,  and  terminates  at  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Teres  major  muscle,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  brachial.  lis  direction 
varies  with  the  position  of  the  limb;  when  the  arm  lies  by  the  side  of  the  thorax, 
the  vessel  forms  a  gentle  curve,  the  convexity  being  upward  and  outward;  when 
the  arm  is  directed  at  right  angles  with  the  trunk,  the  vessel  is  nearly  straight; 
and  when  the  arm  is  elevated  still  higher,  the  arteries  describe  a  curve  the  eon- 
cavity  of  which  is  directed  upward.  At  its  commencement  the  artery  is  very  deeply 
situated,  but  near  it.s  termination  it  is  superficial,  Iteing  covered  only  by  the  skin 
and  fascia.  The  description  of  the  relations  of  this  vessel  is  facilitated  by  its 
division  into  three  portions,  the  first  portion  being  above,  the  second  portion  behind, 
and  the  third  lielow  the  Pectoralis  minor. 

BttlalioiU.— The  first  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  clavicular 
portion  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  the  costocoratoid  membrane,  the  external  anterior  thoracic  nerve. 
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and  the  acromiothoracic  and  cephalic  veins;  behind,  with  the  first  intercostal  space,  the  corre- 
sponding Intercostal  muscle,  the  first  and  second  digitations  of  the  Serratus  magnus,  and  the 
posterior  thoracic  nerve;  on  its  outer  side,  with  the  brachial  plexus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  little  cellular  interval;  on  its  inner  or  thoracic  side,  with  the  axillary  vein,  which  overlaps  the 
artery.  It  is  enclosed,  together  with  the  axillary  vein  and  the  brachial  plexus,  in  a  nbrous 
sheath — the  axillary  sheaUi — continuous  above  with  the  cervical  fascia. 


Relations  of  the  First  Portion  of  the  Axillary  Artery 

In  front. 

Pectoralis  major. 
Costocoracoid  membrane. 
External  anterior  thoracic  nerve. 
Acromiothoracic  and  cephalic  veins. 


Outer  side. 
Brachial  plexus. 


Inn^r  side. 
Axillary  vein. 


Behind. 


First  Intercostal  space  and  Intercostal  muscle. 
First  and  Second  digitations  of  Serratus  magnus. 
Posterior  thoracic  and  internal  anterior  thoracic  nerves. 

The  second  portion  is  covered,  infroni,  by  the  Pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles;  behind 
it  is  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  some  areolar  tissue  which  intervenes  between 
it  and  the  Subscapularis;  on  the  inner  side  is  the  axillary  vein,  separated  from  the  artery  bv  the 
inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  internal  anterior  thoracic  nerve;  on  the  outer  side  is* 
the  outer  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  thus  surrounds  the  artery 
on  three  sides,  and  separates  it  from  direct  contact  with  the  vein  and  adjacent  muscles. 


Relations  of  the  Second  Portion  of  the  Axillary  Artery. 

In  front. 
Pectoralis  major  and  minor. 


Outer  side. 
Outer  cord  of  brachial  plexus. 


Inner  side. 

Axillary  vein. 

Inner  cord  of  brachial  plexus. 

Internal  anterior  thoracic  nerves 


Behind. 

Subscapularis. 

Posterior  cord  of  brachial  plexus. 

The  third  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis 
minor  to  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  Teres  major.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  Pectoralis  major  above,  being  covered  only  by  the  integument  and  fascia 
below;  behind,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Subscapularis  and  the  tendons  of  the  L#atissimus  dorsi 
and  Teres  major;  on  its  outer  side,  with  the  Coracobrachialis;  on  its  inner  or  thoracic  side,  with 
the  axillary  vein.  The  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  bear  the  following  relation  to  the  artery 
in  this  part  of  its  course ;  on  the  outer  side  is  the  median  nerve  and  the  musculocutaneous  for  a 
short  distance;  on  the  inner  side,  the  ulnar  nerve  (between  the  vein  and  artery)  and  the  lesser 
internal  cutaneous  nerve  (to  the  inner  side  of  the  vein) ;  in  front  are  the  inner  head  of  the  median 
and  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  and  behind,  the  musculospiral  and  circumflex,  the  latter 
extending  only  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle. 
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Relations  of  the  Third  Portion  of  the  Axillary  Artery. 

Infroni. 

Integument  and  fascia. 
Pectoralis  major. 
Inner  head  of  median  nerve. 
Internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

Order  side.  /"       X  Inner  side, 

CoracobrachialLs.  [      'Artery!^      )         Ulnar  nerve. 

Median  nerve.  I  Third  portion,  y         Axillary  vein. 

Musculocutaneous  nerve.  V  /         Lesser  internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

Behind. 
Subscapularis. 

Tendons  of  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres  majoi. 
Musculospiral  and  circumflex  nerves. 

PecnUaiitias. — The  axillary  artery,  in  about  one  case  out  of  every  ten,  gives  of!  a  large 
branch,  which  forms  either  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm  or  a  large  muscular  trunk.  In  the 
first  set  of  cases  this  artery  is  most  frequently  the  radial  (1  in  33),  sometimes  the  ulnar  (1  in  72) 
and,  very  rarely,  the  interosseous  (1  in  506).  In  the  second  set  of  cases  the  trimk  has  been 
found  to  give  origin  to  the  subscapular,  circumflex,  and  profunda  arteries  of  the  arm.  Some- 
times only  one  of  the  circumflex,  or  one  of  the  profunda  arteries,  arises  from  the  trunk.  In 
these  cases  the  brachial  plexus  surrounded  the  trunk  of  the  branches  and  not  the  main  vessel. 

Surface  Markillg. — ^The  course  of  the  axillary  arterv  may  be  marked  out  bv  raising  the 
arm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body  and  drawing  a  line  from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  to  the 
point  where  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major  crosses  the  prominence  caused  by  the  Coraco- 
orachialis  as  it  emerges  from  under  cover  of  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla.  The  third  portion 
of  the  artery  can  be  felt  pulsating  beneath  the  skin  and  fascia,  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior 
with  the  middle  third  of  tne  space  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  folds  of  the  axilla,  close  to 
the  inner  border  of  the  Coracobrachialis  muscle. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Compression  of  the  vessel  may  be  required  in  the  removal  of  tumors 
or  in  amputation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  arm;  and  the  only  situation  in  which  this  can  be  effect- 
ually made  is  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course;  by  pressing  on  it  in  this  situation  from  within 
outward  against  tHe  humerus  the  circulation  may  be  effectually  arrested. 

With  the  exception  of  the  popliteal,  the  axillary  artery  is  perhaps  more  frequently  lacerated 
than  any  other  artery  in  the  body  by  violent  movements  of  the  extremity,  especially  in  those 
cases  where  its  coats  are  diseased.  It  has  occasionally  been  ruptured  in  attempts  to  reduce  old 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder-joint.  This  accident  is  most  likely  to  occur  during  the  preliminary 
breaking  down  of  adhesions,  in  consequence  of  the  artery  having  become  fixed  to  the  capsule 
of  the  joint.  Aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  a  large  percentage  of 
the  cases  being  traimiatic  in  their  origin,  due  to  the  violence  to  which  the  vessel  is  exposed  in 
the  varied,  extensive,  and  often  violent  movements  of  the  limb. 

The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  axillary  artery  may  be  required  in  cases  of  aneurism  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  brachial  or  as  a  distal  operation  for  aneurism  of  the  subclavian;  and  there 
are  only  two  situations  in  which  the  vessel  can  be  secured — viz.,  in  the  first  and  in  the  third 
parts  of  its  course;  for  the  axillary  artery  at  its  central  part  is  so  deeply  seated,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  closely  surrounded  with  large  nerve  trunks,  tnat  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  it  in 
that  situation  would  be  almost  impracticable. 

In  the  third  part  of  its  course  the  operation  is  most  simple,  and  may  be  performed  in  the 
following  manner:  The  patient  being  placed  on  a  bed  and  the  arm  separated  from  the  side,  with 
the  hand  supinated,  an  incision  about  two  inches  in  length  is  made  through  the  integument 
forming  the  floor  of  the  axilla,  the  cut  being  a  little  nearer  to  the  anterior  than  the  posterior 
fold  of  the  axilla.  After  carefully  dissecting  through  the  areolar  tissue  and  fascia,  the  median 
nerve  and  axillary  vein  are  exposed;  the  former  having  been  displaced  to  the  outer  and  the 
latter  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  the  elbow  being  at  the  same  time  bent,  so  as  to  relax  the 
structures  and  facilitate  their  separation,  the  ligature  may  be  passed  around  the  artery  from  the 
ulnar  to  the  radial  side. 

This  portion  of  the  artery  is  occasionally  crossed  by  a  muscular  slip,  the  axillary  arch,  derived 
from  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  which  may  mislead  the  surgeon  during  an  operation.  The  occasional 
existence  of  this  muscle  fasciculus  was  spoken  of  in  the  description  of  the  muscles.  It  may 
easily  be  recognized  by  the  transverse  direction  of  its  fibres. 
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The  first  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  may  be  tied  in  cases  of  aneurism  encroaching  so  far 
upwarcl  that  a  ligature  cannot  be  applied  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  Notwithstanding  that 
this  operation  has  been  performed  in  some  few  cases,  and  with  success,  its  performance  is  attended 
with  much  difficulty  and  danger.  The  student  will  remark  that  in  this  situation  it  would  be 
necessary  to  divide  a  thick  muscle,  and,  after  incising  the  costocoracoid  membrane,  the  artery 
would  be  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  a  more  or  less  deep  space,  with  the  cephalic  and  axillary 
veins  in  such  relation  with  it  as  must  render  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  this  part  of  the  vessel 
particularly  hazardous.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  an  easier,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
advisable,  operation  to  tie  the  subclavian  artery  in  the  third  part  of  its  course. 

The  vessel  in  the  first  part  of  its  course  can  best  be  secured  through  a  curved  incision  the 
convexity  of  which  is  downward.  This  incision  passes  from  a  point  half  an  inch  external  to 
the  sternoclavicular  joint  to  a  point  half  an  inch  internal  to  the  coracoid  process.  The  limb 
is  to  be  well  abducted  and  the  head  inclined  to  the  opposite  side,  and  this  incision  is  carried 
through  the  superficial  structures,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  cephalic  vein  at  the  outer 
angle  of  the  incision.  The  clavicular  origin  of  the  Pectoralis  major  is  then  dixided  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  wound.  The  arm  is  now  to  be  brought  to  the  side,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the 
Pectoralis  minor  defined  and  drawn  downward.  The  costocoracoid  membrane  is  to  be  care- 
fully divided  close  to  the  coracoid  process,  and  the  axillary  sheath  exposed;  this  is  to  be  opened 
with  especial  care,  on  account  of  the  vein  overlapping  the  artery.  The  needle  should  be  passed 
from  below,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  vein. 

In  a  case  of  wound  of  the  vessel  the  general  practice  of  cutting  down  upon  and  tying  it  above 
and  below  the  wounded  point  should  be  adopted  in  all  cases. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  are: 

1?        £  ^      ^   f  Superior  thoracic.  ^  j      _,  f  Long  thoracic. 

r Tom  first  part  i  »  '^      .  ,i         .  t rom  second  part  \  *,    ^., 

''       ^        ( Acromiothoracic.  ^       (Alar  thoracic. 

{Subscapular. 
Posterior  circumflex. 
Anterior  circumflex. 

The  superior  thoracic  (a.  thoracalis  suprema)  is  a  small  artery  which  arises 
from  the  axillary  separately  or  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  acromiothoracic. 
Running  forward  and  inward  along  the  upper  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor,  it 
passes  between  it  and  the  Pectoralis  major  to  the  side  of  the  thorax.  It  supplies 
these  muscles  and  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  anastomosing  with  the  internal  mam- 
mary and  intercostal  arteries. 

The  acromiothoracic  (a.  thora/ioacromialis)  is  a  short  trunk  which  arises 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  axillary  artery,  its  origin  being  generally  overlapped 
by  the  upper  edge  of  the  Pectoralis  minor.  Projecting  forward  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor,  it  divides  into  four  sets  of  branches — ^thoracic, 
acromial,  descending,  and  clavicular. 

The  thoracic  branches  (rami  pectorales),  two  or  three  in  number,  are  distributed 
to  the  Serratus  magnus  and  Pectoral  muscles,  anastomosing  with  the  intercostal 
branches  of  the  internal  mammary. 

The  acromial  branch  (ramtis  acromialis)  is  directed  outward  toward  the  acro- 
mion, supplying  the  Deltoid  muscle,  and  anastomosing,  on  the  surface  of  the 
acromion,  with  the  suprascapular  and  posterior  circumflex  arteries. 

The  descending  or  humeral  branch  (ramus  deltoideus)  runs  in  the  space  between 
the  Pectoralis  major  and  Deltoid,  in  the  same  groove  as  the  cephalic  vein,  and 
supplies  both  muscles. 

The  clavicular  branch  (ramus  clavicvlaris),  which  is  very  small,  runs  upward 
to  the  Subclavius  muscle. 

The  long  thoracic  or  the  external  mammary  (a.  thoracalis  lateralis)  passes 

downward  and  inward  along  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  to  the  side 
of  the  thorax,  supplying  the  Serratus  magnus,  the  Pectoral  muscles,  and  mammary 
gland,  and  sending  branches  across  the  axilla  to  the  axillary  nodes  and  Sub- 
scapularis;  it  anastomoses  with  the  internal  mammary  and  intercostal  arteries. 
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The  lUr  thoracic  is  a  small  branch  which  supplies  the  nodes  and  areolar 
tissue  of  the  axilla.  Its  place  is  frequently  supplied  by  branches  from  some  of 
the  other  thoracic  arteries. 

The  Sabsd^mlar  (o.  subscaptdaris),  the  largest  branch  of  the  axillary  artery, 
arises  opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle,  and  passes  down- 
\«rard  and  backward  along  Us  lower  margin  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula, 
«rhere  it  anastomoses  with  the  long  thoracic  and  intercostal  arteries  and  with  the 
posterior  scapular  branch  of  the  trans- 
verse cervical,  and  terminates  by  sup- 
plying branches  to  the  muscles  in  the 
neifjhborhood.     About  an  inch  and   a 
half  from  it3  origin  it  gives  off  a  large 
branch,  the  dotsalis  scapulM. 

The  dorsaliB  seapolaa  (a.  circumflexa 
sraptdae)  is  generally  larger  than  the 
continuation  of  the  subscapular.  It 
curves  around  the  axillary  border  of  the 
scapula,  leaving  the  axilla  through  the 
space  between  the  Teres  minor  above, 
the  Teres  major  below,  and  the  long 
head  of  the  Triceps  externally  (Fig. 
458),  and  enters  the  infraspinous  fossa 
by  passing  under  cover  of  the  Teres 
minor,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the 
posterior  scapular  and  suprascapular 
arteries.  In  its  course  it  gives  off  two 
branches:  one  (Intrascapnlar)  enters  the 
subscapular  fossa  beneath  the  Subscap- 
ularis,  which  it  supplies,  anastomosing 
with  the  posterior  scapular  and  supra- 
scapular arteries ;  the  other  is  continued 
along  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula, 
between  the  Teres  major  and  minor, 
and,  at  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  bone,  anastomoses  with  the 
posterior  scapular.  In  addition  to  these, 
small  branches  are  distributed  to  the 
back  part  of  the  Deltoid  muscle  and  the 
long  head  of  the  Triceps,  anastomosing 
with  an  ascending  branch  of  thesuperior 
profunda  of  the  brachial. 

The  drcDinflez  arteries  wind  around 
the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus.  The 
posterior  dreninfiex  (a.  circumflexa  hum- 
eri •posterior)  (Fig.  458),  the  larger  of 

the  two,  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  Fiq.  46I.— The  brachial  art«ry. 

axillary  opposite   the  lower  border   of 

the  Subscapularis  muscle,  and,  passing  backward  with  the  circumflex  veins  and 
ner\'e  through  the  quadrangular  apace  bounded  by  the  Teres  major  and  minor,  the 
scapular  head  of  the  Triceps  and  the  humerus,  winds  around  the  neck  of  that  bone 
and  is  distributed  to  the  Deltoid  muscle  and  shoulder-joint,  anastomosing  with  the 
anterior  circumflex  and  acromial  thoracic  arteries,  and  with  the  superior  profunda 
branch  of  the  brachial  artery.  The  anterior  ctrcumflsx  (a.  circumflexa  huvwri  ante- 
rior) (Figs.  458  and  460),  considerably  smaller  than  the  preceding,  arises  nearly 
41 
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opposite  that  vessel  from  the  outer  side  of  the  axillary  artery.  It  passes  horizon- 
tally outward  beneath  the  Coracobrachialis  and  short  head  of  the  Biceps  lying 
upon  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and,  on  reaching  the  bicipital 
groove,  gives  off  an  ascending  branch  which  passes  upward  along  the  groove 
to  supply  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  shoulder-joint.  The  trunk  of  the  vessel 
is  then  continued  outward  beneath  the  Deltoid,  which  it  supplies,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  posterior  circumflex  artery. 


The  Brachial  Artery  (A.  Brachialis)  (Fig.  461). 

The  brachial  artery  (a.  brachialis)  commences  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Teres  major,  and,  passing  down  the  inner  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  arm, 
terminates  about  half  an  mch  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  it  divides  into 
the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries.  At  first  the  brachial  artery  lies  internal  to  the  humerus, 
but  as  it  passes  down  the  arm  if  gradually  gets  in  front  of  the  bone,  and  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow  it  lies  midway  between  the  two  condyles. 

Eelations. — ^This  artery  is  superficial  throughout  its  entire  extent,  being  covered,  in  front, 
by  the  integument,  the  superficial  and  deep  fascise;  the  bicipital  fascia  separates  it  opposite  the 
elbow  from  the  median  basilic  vein;  the  median  nerve  crosses  it  at  its  middle;  behind,  it  is 
separated  from  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  by  the  musculospiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda 
artery.  It  then  lies  upon  the  inner  head  of  the  Triceps,  next  upon  the  insertion  of  the  Coraco- 
brachialis, and  lastly  on  the  Brachialis  anticus.  By  its  outer  side,  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
commencement  of  the  median  nerve  and  the  Coracobrachialis  and  Biceps  muscles,  the  two 
muscles  overlapping  the  artery  to  a  considerable  extent.  By  its  inner  side,  its  upper  half  is  in 
relation  with  tne  internal  cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves,  its  lower  half  with  the  median  nerve. 
The  basilic  vein  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  but  is  separated  from  it  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  arm  by  the  deep  fascia.  The  brachial  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  venae  comites, 
which  lie  in  close  contact  with  the  artery,  being  connected  at  intervals  by  short  transverse 
communicating  branches. 


Plan  op  the  Relations  of  the  Brachial  Artery. 

In  front. 

Integument  and  fasciie. 

Bicipital  fascia,  median  basilic  vein. 

Meaian  nerve. 

Overlapped  by  Coracobrachialis  and  Biceps. 

Outer  side.  /^       ^\  Inner  side. 

Median  nerve  (above).  [     ^rT*****      1      Internal  cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves. 

Coracobrachialis.  \  *'^'      I      Median  nerve  (below^. 

Biceps.  \.  y       Basilic  vein 

Behind. 

Triceps  (long  and  inner  heads). 
Musculospiral  nerve. 
*  Superior  profunda  artery. 

Coracobrachialis. 
Brachialis  anticus. 
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THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  BEND  OF  THE  ELBOW  (ANTECUBITAL 

FOSSA). 

At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  the  brachial  artery  sinks  deeply  into  a  triangular  inter- 
val, the  antecabital  fossa,  the  base  of  which  is  directed  upward,  and  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  line  connecting  the  two  condyles  of  the  humerus;  the  sides  are  bounded, 
externally y  by  the  inner  edge  of  the  Brachioradialis;  internally ^  by  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  the  Pronator  teres;  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  Brachialis  anticus  and  Supi- 
nator [brevis].    This  space  contains  the  brachial  artery  with  its  accompanying 
veins,  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  the  median  and  musculospiral  nerves,  and  the 
tendon  of  the  Biceps.     The  brachial  artery  occupies  the  middle  line  of  this  space, 
and  divides  opposite  the  neck  of  the  radius  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries;  it  is 
covered,  in  front,  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  median  basilic 
vein,  the  vein  being  separated  from  direct  contact  with  the  artery  by  the  bicipital 
fascia.     Behind,  it  lies  on  the  Brachialis  anticus,  which  separates  it  from  the 
elbow-joint.     The  median  nerve  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  close  to  it 
above,  but  separated  from  it  below  by  the  coronoid  origin  of  the  Pronator  teres. 
The  tendon  of  the  Biceps  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  space,  and  the  musculospiral 
nerve  still  more  externally,  situated  upon  the  Supinator  and  partly  concealed  by 
the  Brachioradialis. 

Peeuliaiitias  of  the  Brachial  Artery  as  Regards  its  Oonrse.— The  brachial  artery,  accom- 

pmied  by  the  median  nerve,  may  leave  the  inner  border  of  the  Biceps  and  descend  toward  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  where  it  usually  curves  around  a  prominence  of  bone,  the  supra- 
condylar process.  From  this  process,  in  most  subiects,  a  fibrous  arch  is  thrown  over  the  artery. 
The  vessel  then  inclines  outward,  beneath  or  through  the  substance  of  the  Pronator  teres 
muscle,  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The  variation  bears  considerable  homology  to  the  normal 
condition  of  the  artery  in  some  of  the  carnivora;  it  has  been  referred  to  in  the  oescription  of  the 
humerus  (pace  181). 

As  Regaras  its  Division. — Occasionally,  the  artery  is  divided  for  a  short  distance  at  its  upper 
part  into  two  trunks  which  are  united  above  and  below.  A  similar  peculiarity  occurs  in  the 
main  vessel  of  the  lower  limb. 

The  vessels  concerned  in  the  high  division  of  the  brachial  artery  are  three — viz.,  radial,  ulnar, 
and  interosseous.  Most  frequently  the  radial  is  given  off  high  up,  the  other  limb  of  the  bifurca- 
tion consisting  of  the  ulnar  and  interosseous.  In  some  instances  the  ulnar  arises  from  the 
brachial  above  the  ordinary  level,  and  the  radial  and  interosseous  form  the  other  limb  of  the 
division;  and  occasionally  the  interosseous  arises  high  up. 

Sometimes  long  slender  vessels,  yasa  abexrantia,  connect  the  brachial  or  axillary  arteries 
with  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm  or  a  branch  from  them.  These  vessels  usually  join  the 
radial. 

Varieties  in  Muscular  Relations.*— The  brachial  arterv  is  occasionally  concealed  in  some 
part  of  its  course  by  muscular  or  tendinous  slips  derived  from  the  Coracobrachialis,  Biceps, 
Brachialis  anticus,  and  Pronator  teres  muscles. 

Surface  Marking.— The  direction  of  the  brachial  artery  is  marked  by  a  line  drawn  along 
the  inner  edge  of  the  Biceps  from  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  axillary 
outlet  to  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  elbow-joint. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Compression  of  the  brachial  artery  is  required  in  cases  of  ampOtation 
and  some  other  operations  in  the  arm  and  forearm ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  it  may  be  effected 
hi  almost  any  part  of  the  course  of  the  artery.  If  pressure  is  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
limb,  it  should  oe  directed  from  within  outward,  and  if  in  the  lower  part,  from  before  oackward, 
as  the  artery  li^  on  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus  above  and  in  front  of  the  humerus  below. 
The  most  favorable  situation  is  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  where  it  lies  on  the  tendon  of  the 
Coracobrachialis  on  the  inner  flat  side  of  the  humerus. 

The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  brachial  artery  may  be  required  in  case  of  wound  of  the 
vessel  and  in  some  cases  of  wound  of  the  palmar  arch.  It  is  also  sometimes  necessary  in  cases 
of  aneurism  of  the  brachial,  the  radial,  ulnar,  or  interosseous  arteries.  The  artery  may  be 
secured  in  any  part  of  its  coin-se.  The  chief  guides  in  determining  its  position  are  the  sur- 
face markings  produced  by  the  inner  margin  of  the  Coracobrachialis  and  Biceps,  the  known 

1  See  Struther's  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Observations. 
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course  of  the  vessel,  and  its  pulsation,  which  should  be  carefully  felt  for  before  any  operation  is 
performed,  as  the  vessel  occasionally  deviates  from  its  usual  position  in  the  arm.  In  whatever 
situation  the  operation  is  performed,  great  care  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  extreme  thinness 
of  the  parts  covering  the  artery  and  the  intimate  connection  which  the  vessel  has  throughout  its 
whole  course  with  important  nerves  and  veins.  Sometimes  a  thin  laver  of  muscle  fibre  b» 
met  with  concealing  the  artery;  if  such  is  the  case,  it  must  be  cut  across  m  order  to  expose  the 
vessel. 

In  the  upper  third  of  the  arm  the  artery  may  be  exposed  in  the  following  manner:  The  patient 
being  placed  supine  upon  a  table,  the  affected  limb  should  be  raised  from  the  side  and  the  hand 
supinated.  An  incision  about  two  inches  in  length  should  be  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
Coracobrachialis  muscle,  and  the  subjacent  fascia  cautiously  divided,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding 
the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  or  basilic  vein,  which  sometimes  runs  on  the  surface  of  the  artery 
as  high  as  the  axillary.  The  fascia  having  been  divided,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  ulnar 
and  internal  cutaneous  nerves  lie  on  the  mner  side  of  the  artery,  the  median  on  the  outer  side, 
the  latter  nerve  being  occasionally  superficial  to  the  artery  in  this  situation,  and  that  the  venae 
comites  are  also  in  relation  with  the  vessel,  one  on  either  side.  These  being  carefully  separated, 
the  aneurism  needle  should  be  passed  around  the  artery  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  siae. 

In  the  case  of  a  high  division,  the  two  arteries  are  usually  placed  side  by  side;  and  if  they 
are  exposed  in  an  operation,  the  surgeon  should  endeavor  to  ascertain,  by  alternately  pressing 
on  each  vessel,  which  of  the  two  communicates  with  the  wound  or  aneurism,  when  a  ligature 
may  be  applied  accordingly;  or  if  piilsation  or  hemorrhage  ceases  only  when  both  vessels  are 
compressed,  both  vessels  may  be  tied,  as  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  two  communicate  above 
the  seat  of  disease  or  are  reunited. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  two  arteries  may  be  present  in  the  arm  in  a  case  of  high 
division,  and  that  one  of  these  may  be  found  along  the  inner  intermuscular  septum,  in  a  line 
toward  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  or  in  the  usual  position  of  the  brachial,  but  deeply 
placed  beneath  the  common  trunk;  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  will  suggest  the  precautions 
necessary  in  every  case,  and  indicate  the  measures  to  be  adopted  when  anomalies  are  met  with. 

In  the  middle  of  the  arm-  the  brachial  artery  may  be  exposed  by  making  an  incision  along 
the  inner  margin  of  the  Biceps  muscle.  The  forearm  being  bent  so  as  to  relax  the  muscle,  it 
should  be  drawn  slightly  aside,  and,  the  fascia  being  carefully  divided,  the  median  nerve  will  be 
exposed  lying  upon  the  artery  (sometimes  beneath);  this  being  drawn  inward  and  the  muscle 
outward,  the  artery  should  be  separated  from  its  accompanymg  veins  and  secured.  In  this 
situation  the  inferior  profunda  may  be  mistaken  for  the  main  trunk,  especially  if  enlarged,  from 
the  collateral  circulation  having  become  established;  this  may  be  avoided  by  directing  the 
incision  externally  toward  the  Biceps,  rather  than  inward  or  backward  toward  the  Triceps. 

The  hwer  part  of  the  brachial  artery  is  of  interest  from  a  surgical  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the 
relation  which  it  bears  to  the  veins  most  commonly  opened  in  yenesection.  Of  these  vesseb, 
the  median  banlic  is  the  largest  and  most  prominent,  and,  consequently,  the  one  usually  selected 
for  the  operation.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  vein  runs  parallel  with  d^e'  brachial 
artery,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  bicipital  fascia,  and  that  care  should  be  taken  in  opening 
the  vein  not  to  carry  the  incision  too  deeply,  so  as  to  endanger  the  artery. 

OoUataral  Oirculation. — After  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  brachial  artery  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  arm,  the  circulation  is  carried  on  by  branches  from  the  circumflex  and  sub- 
scapular arteries,  anastomosing  with  ascending  branches  from  the  superior  profunda.  If  the 
brachial  is  tied  below  the  origin  of  the  profunda  arteries,  the  circulation  is  maintained  by  the 
branches  of  the  profundse,  anastomosing  with  the  recurrent  radial,  ulnar,  and  interosseous 
arteries. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  the  brachial  artery  are: 

Superior  profunda.  Inferior  profunda. 

Nutrient.  Anastomotica  magna. 

Muscular. 

The  superior  profunda  artery  (a.  profunda  brachii)  arises  from  the  inner  and 
back  part  of  the  brachial,  just  below  the  lower  border  of  the  Teres  major,  and 
passes  backward  to  the  interval  between  the  outer  and  inner  heads  of  the  Triceps 
muscle;  accompanied  by  the  musculospiral  nerve  it  winds  around  the  back  part  of 
the  shaft  of  the  humerus  in  the  spiral  groove,  between  the  outer  head  of  the  Triceps 
and  the  bone,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  humerus,  where  it  reaches  the  external  inter- 
muscular septum  and  divides  into  two  terminal  branches.  One  of  these  pierces 
the  external  intermuscular  septum,  and  descends,  in  company  with  the  musculo- 
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spiral  nerve,  to  the  space  between  the  Brachialis  anticus  and  Brachioradialis, 
where  it  anastomoses  with  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  radial  artery;  while  the 
other,  much  the  larger  of  the  two, 
descends  along  the  back  of  the  exter- 
nal intermuscular  septum  to  the  back 
of  the  elbow-joint,  where  it  anasto- 
moses with  the  posterior  interosseous 
recurrent,  and  across  the  back  of  the 
humerus  with  the  posterior  ulnar  re- 
current, the  anastomotica  magna,  and 
inferior  profunda  (Fig.  465).  The 
superior  profunda  supplies  the  Tri- 
ceps muscle  and  gives  off  a  nutrient  g^^^^ 
artery  which  enters  the  bone  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  musculospiral 
groove.  Near  its  commencement  it 
sends  off  a  branch  which  passes  up- 
ward between  the  external  and  long 
heads  of  the  Triceps  muscle  to  anas- 
tomose with  the  posterior  circumflex 
artery,  and,  while  in  the  groove,  a 
small  branch  which  accompanies 
a  branch  of  th$  musculospiral  nerve 
through  the  substance  of  the  Tri- 
ceps musde  and  ends  in  the  Anco- 
neus below  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
humerus. 

The  nutrient  artery  (a.  nvirkia 
humeri)  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus 
arises  trora  the  brachial,  about  the 
middle  of  the  arm.  Passing  down- 
ward it  enters  the  nutrient  canal  of 
that  bone  near  the  insertion  of  the 
Coracobrachialis  mucle. 

The  inferior  proftmda-  [a.  ciMat-  ««» 

ercUis  vlnaris  superior),  of  small  size,  *"'' 

arises  from  the  brachial,  a  little  below  ^i^-* 
the  middle  of  the  arm;  piercing 
the  internal  intermuscular  septum,  it 
descends  on  the  surface  of  the  inner 
head  of  the  Triceps  muscle  to  the 
space  between  the  inner  condyle  and 
olecranon,  accompanied  by  the  ulnar 
nerve,  and  terminates  by  anastomos- 
ing with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent 
and  anastomotica  magna.  It  some- 
times supplies  a  branch  to  the  front 
of  the  internal  condyle,  which  anas- 
tomoses with  the  anterior  ulnar  re- 
current. 

The  anastomotica  magna  (a.  coOat-  p.^.  «2.-The  ™di^  and «!««  «!*««,. 

eralis  vlnaris  inferior)  arises  from  the 

brachialabout  two  inches  above  the  elbow-joint.  It  passestransversely  inward  upon 
the  Brachialis  anticus,  and,  piercing  the  internal  intermuscular  septum,  winds 
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around  the  back  of  the  humerus  betweeo  the  Triceps  and  the  bone,  forming  an  ardi 
above  the  olecranon  fossa  by  its  junction  with  the  posterior  articular  branch  of 
the  superior  profunda.  As  this  vessel  lies  on  the  Brachialis  anticus,  branches 
ascend  to  join  the  inferior  profunda,  and  others  descend  in  front  of  the  ianer 
condyle  to  anastomose  with  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent.  Behind  the  internal 
condyle  an  offset  is  given  off  which  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  profunda  and 
posterior  ulnar  recurrent  arteries  and  supplies  the  Triceps. 

The  muscular  (rami  muacidares)  are  three  or  four  large  branches,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  muscles  in  the  course  of  the  artery.  They  supply  the  Conico- 
brachialis.  Biceps,  and  Brachialis  anticus  muscles. 

The  Anastomosis  aroimdthe  Elbow-joint  (Fig.  463).— The  vessels  engaged 
in  this  anastomosis  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  those  situated  in  front  and 
behind  the  internal  and  external 
condyles.     The  branches  anasto- 
Cunda     ijiosing  in  front   of  the  interna! 
condyle     are    the     anastomolica 
magna,  the  anterior  ulnar  recur- 
funda.     fent,   and  the  anterior  terminal 
branch  of  the  inferior  profunda. 
Those  behind  the  internal  condyle 
are  the  anastomotica  magna,  the 
posterior  ulnar  recurrent,  and  the 
tupeHor  pro/ui  posterior  terminal  branch  of  the 

ca  inferior  profunda.     The  branches 

Poitfrior  brane,  anastomosing  in  front  of  the  ex- 

temal  condyle  are  the  radial  re- 
current and  the  anterior  terminal 
branch  of  the  superior  profunda. 
Those  behind  the  external  condyle 
(perhaps  more  properly  described 
^^  as  being  situated  between  the  ex- 
Rmdial  recun^  ternal  condyle  and  the  olecranon) 

"J^^  are  the  anastomotica  magna,  the 
interosseous  recurrent,  and  the 
posterior  terminal  branch  of  the 
superior  profunda.  There  is  also 
a  large  arch  of  anastomosis  above 
the  olecranon,  formed  by  the  in- 
terosseous recurrent,  joining  with 
the  anastomotica  magna  and 
v,^  Aia    nin.^^  „i  ih.  .„...^™~ii.  ,^„^  .1.-  ^»h.        posterior  ulnar  recurrent. 

pio.  4ej. — uiagmn  ol  the  aiustomofliB  arouria  the  riitbt  r  _ 

eibow-foint.  From  this  description  it  will  be 

observed  that  the  anastomotica 
magna  is  the  vessel  most  engaged,  the  only  part  of  the  anastomosis  in  which  it  b 
not  employed  being  that  in  front  of  the  external  condyle. 

The  Kadial  Artery  (A.  Badialis)  (Figs.  462,  464). 

The  radial  artet;  appears,  from  its  direction,  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
brachial,  but  in  size  it  is  smaller  than  the  ulnar.  It  commences  at  the  bifurcation 
of  thebrachial,  just  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  passes  along  the  radial  side  of 
the  forearm  to  the  wrist;  it  then  winds  backward,  around  the  outer  side  of  the 
carpus,  beneath  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
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space  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  and  finally 
passes  forward,  between  the  two  heads  of  the  First  dorsal  interosseous  muscle, 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  crosses  the  metacarpal  bones  to  the  ulnar  border 
of  the  hand,  to  form  the  deep  palmar  arch.  At  its  termination  it  anastomoses  with 
the  profunda  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery.  The  relations  of  this  vessel  may  thus 
be  conveniently  divided  into  three  parts — ^viz.,  in  the  forearm,  at  the  back  of  the 
wrist,  and  in  the  hand. 

RelationB. — In  the  foreann  this  vessel  extends  from  opposite  the  neck  of  the  radius  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  styloid  process,  being  placed  to  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  above  and 
in  front  of  it  below.  It  is  overlapped  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  by  the  fleshy  bellv  of  the 
Brachioradiaiis  muscle;  throughout  the  rest  of  its  course  it  is  superficial,  being  covered  by  the 
integument,  the  superficial  and  deep  fascise.  In  its  course  downward  it  lies  upon  the  tendon 
of  the  Biceps,  the  Supinator  [brevis],  the  Pronator  teres,  the  radial  origin  of  the  Flexor  sublimis 
digitorum,  the  Flexor  longus  poUicis,  the  Pronator  quadratus,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
radius.  In  the  upper  third  of  its  course  it  lies  between  the  Brachioradiaiis  and  the  Pronator 
teres;  in  the  lower  two-thirds,  between  the  tendons  of  the  Brachioradiaiis  and  the  Flexor  carpi 
radialis.  Hie  radial  nerve  lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery  in  the  middle  third  of  its 
course,  and  some  filaments  of  the  musculocutaneous  nerve,  after  piercing  the  deep  fascia,  run 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  artery  as  it  winds  around  the  WTist.  'Hie  vessel  is  accompanied  by 
venae  comites  throughout  its  whole  course. 


Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Radial  Artery  in  the  Forearm. 

In  fronX, 

Skin,  superficial  and  deep  fasciie. 
Brachioradiaiis. 


Inner  side.  /  \  Outer  side. 


Pronator  teres.  I     Fm25™?     J  Brachioradiaiis. 

Flexor  carpi  radiaUs.  V  y  Radial  nerve  (middle  third). 

Behind, 

Tendon  of  Biceps. 

Supinator  [brevis]. 

Pronator  teres. 

Flexor  sublimis  di^torum. 

Flexor  longus  polhcis. 

Pronator  quadratus. 

Radius. 

At  the  wrist,  as  it  winds  around  the  outer  side  of  the  carpus  from  the  styloid  process  to  the 
first  interosseous  space,  it  lies  upon  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and  then  upon  the  scaphoid 
bone  and  trapezium,  being  covered  by  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  subcutaneous  veins, 
^me  filaments  of  the  radial  nerve,  and  the  integument.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  veins  and  a 
filament  of  the  musculocutaneous  nerve. 

In  the  hand  it  passes  from  the  upper  end  of  the  first  interosseous  space,  between  the  heads 
of  the  Abductor  indicis  or  First  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  transversely  accross  the  palm,  to 
the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  communi- 
cating branch  from  the  ulnar  artery,  forming  the  deep  pahmur  arch. 

The  deep  palmar  arch  (arcus  volaris  ^profundus)  (Fig.  464)  lies  upon  the 
carpal  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  the  Interossei  muscles,  being 
covered  by  the  Adductor  obliquus  poUicis,  the  Flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  the 
Lumbricales,  the  Opponens,  and  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti.  Alongside  of  it, 
but  running  in  the  opposite  direction — that  is  to  say,  from  within  outward — is 
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the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.     The  branches  of  the  deep  palmar  arch  are  the 
palmar  interosseous,  perforating  and  palmar  recurrent  vessels  (page  650). 

PacoMaritias. — ^The  origin  of  the  radial  artery,  according  to  Quain,  is,  in  nearly  one  case  in 
eight,  higher  than  usual;  more  frequently  arising  from  the  axillary  or  upper  part  of  the  brachial 
than  from  the  lower  part  of  this  vessel.  The  variations  in  the  position  of  this  vessel  in  the  arm 
and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  the  forearm  it  deviates  less  fre- 
quently from  its  position  than  the  ulnar.  It  has  been  found  l^ing  over  the  fascia  instead  of 
beneath  it.  It  has  also  been  observed  superficial  to  the  Brachioradialis,  instead  of  under  its 
inner  border;  and  in  turning  around  the  wrist  it  has  been  seen  lying  over,  instead  of  beneath, 
the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb. 

Surface  Markill^. — ^The  position  of  the  radial  artery  in  the  forearm  is  represented  b^  a  line 
drawn  from  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  in  the  centre  of  tne  hollow  m  front 
of  the  elbow-joint  with  a  straight  course  to  the  inner  side  of  the  forepart  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  radius. 

Apidied  Anatomy. — ^The  radial  artery  is  much  exposed  to  injury  in  its  lower  third,  and  is 
frequently  wounded  when  the  hand  has  been  driven  through  a  pane  of  glass,  by  the  slipping  of  a 
knife  or  chisel  held  in  the  other  hand,  and  similar  accidents.  The  injury  is  often  followed  by 
a  traumatic  aneurvtmy  for  which  the  operation  of  extirpation  or  laying  open  the  sac  after  securing 
the  vessel  above  and  below  is  required. 

The  operation  of  tying  the  raaial  artery  is  required  in  cases  of  wounds  either  of  its  trunk  or 
of  some  of  its  branches,  or  for  aneiu'ism;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  vessel  may  be  exposed 
in  any  part  of  its  course  through  the  forearm  without  the  division  of  any  muscle  fibres.  The 
operation  in  the  middle  or  inferior  third  of  the  forearm  is  easily  performed,  but  in  the  upper 
third,  near  the  elbow,  it  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  from  the  greater  depth  of  the  vessel 
and  from  its  being  overlapped  by  the  Brachioradialis  muscle. 

To  tie  the  artery  in  the  upper  third  an  incision  three  inches  in  length  should  be  made  through 
the  int^ument,  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  front  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius,  avoiding  the  branches  of  the  median  vein;  the  fascia  of  the  arm  being 
divided  and  the  Brachioradialis  drawn  a  little  outward,  the  artery  will  be  exposed.  The  venae 
comites  should  be  carefully  separated  from  the  vessel,  and  the  ligature  passed  from  the  radial  to 
the  ulnar  side. 

In  the  middle  third  of  the  forearm  the  artery  may  be  exposed  by  making  an  incision  of  similar 
length  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  Brachioradialis.  In  this  situation  the  radial  nerve  lies  in 
close  relation  with  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  should,  as  well  as  the  veins,  be  carefully 
avoided. 

In  the  lower  third  the  artery  is  easily  secured  by  dividing  the  integument  and  fascia  in  the 
interval  between  the  tendons  of  the  Brachioradialis  and  Flexor  carpi  radialis  muscles. 

Branches  (Figs.  462  and  464). — ^The  branches  of  the  radial  artery  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups,  corresponding  with  the  three  regions  in  which  the  vessel 
is  situated. 

{Radial  recurrent.  f  Posterior  radial  carpal. 

Muscular.  At  the  1  First  dorsal  interosseous. 

Anterior  radial  carpal.  Wrist  j  Dorsales  poUicis. 
Superficialis  volae.  L  Dorsalis  indicis. 


In  the  Hand  ** 


^  Princeps  poUicis. 

Radialis  indicis. 

Perforating. 

Palmar  interosseous. 
L  Palmar  recurrent. 


The  radial  recurrent  (a.  recurrent  radialis)  (Fig.  464)  is  given  off  imme- 
diately below  the  elbow.  It  ascends  between  the  branches  of  the  musculospiral 
ner\^e  lying  on  the  Supinator  [brevis],  and  then  between  the  Brachioradialis  and 
Brachialis  anticus,  supplying  these  muscles  and  the  elbow-joint,  and  anastomosing 
with  the  anterior  terminal  branch  of  the  superior  profunda. 

The  muscular  branches  (rami  muscviares)  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  on 
the  radial  side  of  the  forearm. 
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The  anterior  radial  caipal  {ramus  carpetts  volaris)  (Fig.  464)  is  a  small  vessel 
which  arises  from  the  radial  artery  near  the  lower  border  of  the  Pronator  quad- 
ratus,  and,  running  inward  in  front  of  the  radius,  anastomoses  with  the  ante- 
rior carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery.  In  this  way  an  arterial  anastomosis,  the 
anterior  carpal  arch  (reie  carpi  volare)  is  formed  in  front  of  the  wrist;  it  is  joined  by 
branches  from  the  anterior  interosseous  above,  and  by  recurrent  branches  from 
the  deep  j>almar  arch  below,  and  gives  off  branches  which  descend  to  supply  the 
articulations  of  the  wrist  and  carpus. 

The  saperficialis  volae  (ram'us  volaris  superficiaJis)  (Fig.  464)  arises  from  the 
radial  artery,  just  where  this  vessel  is  about  to  wind  around  the  wrist.  Running 
forward,  it  passes  between,  occasionally  over,  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  which  it 
supplies,  and  sometimes  anastomoses  with  the  palmar  portion  of  the  ulnar  artery, 
completing  the  superficial  palmar  arch.  This  vessel  varies  considerably  in  size; 
usually  it  is  very  small,  and  terminates  in  the  muscles  of  the  thumb;  sometimes 
it  is  as  large  as  the  continuation  of  the  radial. 

The  posterior  radial  carpal  (ramus  carpeus  dorsalis)  (Fig.  465)  is  a  small 
vessel  which  arises  from  the  radial  artery  beneath  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the 
thumb;  crossing  the  carpus  transversely  to  the  inner  border  of  the  hand,  it  anasto- 
moses with  the  posterior  carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar,  forming  the  posterior  carpal 
tich  (reie  carpi  dorsale),  which  b  joined  by  the  termination  of  the  anterior  inter- 
osseous artery.  From  this  arch  are  given  off  descending  branches,  the  dorsal 
interosseous  arteries  (aa.  metacarpeae  dorsales)  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
interosseous  spaces,  which  run  forward  on  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  dorsal 
interossei  muscles,  and  divide  into  dorsal  digital  faranchos  (aa.  digitales  dorsales), 
which  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  index,  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers, 
respectively,  communicating  with  the  digital  arteries  of  the  superficial  palmar 
arch.  The  dorsal  interosseous  arteries  anastomose  with  the  perforating  branches 
from  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  first  dorsal  interosseous  arises  beneath  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb, 
sometimes  with  the  posterior  radial  carpal;  running  forward  on  the  Second  dorsal 
interosseous  muscle,  it  divides  into  two  dorsal  digital  branches,  which  supply  the 
adjoining  sides  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers;  it  forms  anastomoses  sin^ilar 
to  those  of  the  two  other  dorsal  interosseous  arteries. 

The  dorsales  poUicis  (Fig.  465)  are  two  vessels  which  run  along  the  sides  of 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  thumb.  They  usually  arise  separately,  but  occasionally 
by  a  common  trunk,  near  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone. 

The  dorsalis  indicis  (Fig.  465),  also  a  small  branch,  runs  along  the  radial  side 
of  the  back  of  the  index  finger,  sending  a  few  branches  to  the  Abductor  indicis. 
The  princeps  poUicis  (a.  princeps  poUicis)  (Fig.  464)  arises  from  the  radial  just  as 
it  turns  inward  to  the  deep  part  of  the  hand;  it  descends  between  the  Abductor 
indicis  and  Adductor  obliquus  pollicis,  then  between  the  Adductor  transversus 
poilicis  and  Adductor  obliquus  pollicis,  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb,  to  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  where  it  lies  beneath  the  tendon 
of  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  and  divides  into  two  branches.  These  make  their  ap- 
pearance between  the  inner  and  outer  insertions  of  the  Adductor  obliquus  pollicis, 
and  run  along  the  sides  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  thumb,  forming  on  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  last  phalanx  an  arch,  from  which  branches  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  and  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  thumb. 

The  radialis  indicis  (a.  volaris  indicis  radialis)  (Fig.  464)  arises  close  to  the  pre- 
ceding, descends  between  the  Abductor  indicis  and  Adductor  transversus  pollicis, 
and  runs  along  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger  to  its  extremity,  where  it  anasto- 
moses with  the  collateral  digital  artery  from  the  superficial  palmar  arch.  At  the 
lower  border  of  the  Adductor  transversus  pollicis  this  vessel  anastomoses  with  the 
princeps  pollicis,  and  gives  a  communicating  branch  to  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 
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The  pwforating  arteries  (rami  perforanies)  (Fig.  464),  three  in  number,  pas^ 
backward  from  the  deep  palmar  arch  through  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  inter- 
osseous spaces  and  between  the 
heads  of  the  corresponding  Inter- 
s' ossei,    to    anastomose    with    the 
dorsal  interosseous  arteries. 

The  palmar  interosseous  (aa. 
metacarpeae  volares)  (Fig.  464), 
three  or  four  in  number,  artsr 
from  the  convexity  of  the  deep 
palmar  arch;  they  run  downward 
upon  the  Interossei  muscles,  and 
f^  ^""      anastomose  at  the   clefts  of  the 

uiur      lingers  with  the  digital  branches 
of  the  superficial  arch. 
The  palmar  recurrent  branches 
J^^  arise   from  the  concavity  of  the 

deep  palmar  arch.  They  ascend 
in  front  of  the  wrist,  supplying 
the  carpal  articulations  and  anas- 
tomosing with  the  anterior  carpal 
arch. 


The  Ulnar  Artery  (A.  Ulnaris) 
(Figs.  462,  464). 

The  aliur  artflT7,  the  larger  of 
the  two  terminal  branches  of  the 
brachial,  commences  a  little  below 
the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  passes 
An  ±  obliquely  across  the  inner  side  of 

***  the  forearm  to  a  point  about  mid- 

way between   the  elbow  and  the 
'  wrist.     It   then   runs    along  the 

ulnar  border  to  the  wrist,  crosses 
the  annular  ligament  on  the  radial 
side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  and 
immediately  beyond  this  bone 
divides  into  two  branches  whii^ 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
superficial  and  deep  palmar 
arches. 

Fio.  464.— Ulnu-  and  rulini  uteries.     Deep  i-iew.  B«UtiOIlB. — In   ttw    Forwim.  —  In 

its  upper  half  ii  b  de^lj- seated,  being 
covered  by  all  the  superficial  Flesor  muscles,  exceptin);!  the  Flexor  carpi  uImits;  the  median 
nerve  is  in  relation  with  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  for  about  bd  inch  ana  then  crosses  the  vessel, 
being  separated  from  it  by  the  deep  head  of  the  Pronator  teres;  it  lies  upon  the  Bracbialis 
amicus  and  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  muscles.  In  the  touw  kajf  of  (he  forearm  it  lies  upon 
the  Flexor  profundus,  being  covered  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  and  defy  fascis,  and  is 
placed  between  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  Flexor  subiimis  digitorum  muscles.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  two  venae  cornices:  the  ulnar  nerve  lies  on  its  inner  side  for  the  lower  two-thirds  of 
Its  extent,  and  a  small  branch  from  the  nerve  descends  on  the  lower  part  of  the  veaatl  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 
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Plan  of  Relations  of  the  Ulnar  Artery  in  the  Forearm. 


In  front, 

Ufyoer  H alf  \^^^^^^^^  \B.yer  of  Flexor  muscles. 
upper  naij  '^^[q^i^j^  nerve. 

Lower  Ho//— Superficial  and  deep  fascise. 


Inner  side. 


Outer  aide. 


Flexor  carpi  ulnarLs. 

Ulnar  nerve  (lower  two-thirds).  \  ^•>'~™-     /  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 


Behind. 

Brachialis  anticus. 

Flexor  profundus  digitorum. 

At  tho  wrist  (Fig.  462)  the  ulnar  artery  is  covered  by  the  integument  and  fascia,  and  lies 
upon  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  On  its  inner  side  is  the  pisiform  bone,  and  somewhat 
behind  the  artery,  the  ulnar  nerve.  The  nerve  and  artery  are  crossed  by  a  band  of  fibres,  which 
extends  from  the  pisiform  bone  to  the  anterior  annular  hgament. 

Peculiarities. — ^The  ulnar  artery  has  been  found  to  vary  in  its  orij^  nearly  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  in  thirteen  cases,  in  one  case  arising  lower  than  usual,  about  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  dbow,  and  in  all  other  cases  much  hi^er,  the  brachial  being  a  more  frequent  source 
of  origin  than  the  axillarv. 

Variations  in  the  position  of  this  vessel  are  more  frequent  than  in  the  radial.  When  its  origin 
is  normal,  the  course  of  the  vessel  is  Tarely  changed.  When  it  arises  high  up  it  is  almost  m- 
variably  superficial  to  the  Flexor  muscles  in  the  forearm,  lying  commonfy  beneath  the  fascia, 
more  rarely  between  the  fascia  and  integimient.  In  a  few  cases  its  position  was  subcutaneous  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  subaponeurotic  in  the  lower  part. 

Suxuce  Marking. — On  account  of  the  curved  direction  of  the  ulnar  artery  the  line  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  which  indicates  its  course  Is  somewhat  complicated.  First,  draw  a  line  from 
the  front  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone;  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  this  line  represents  the  course  of  the  middle  and  lower  third  of  the  ulnar 
artery.  Secondly,  draw  a  line  from  the  centre  of  the  antecubital  space  to  the  junction  of  the 
upper  and  middle  third  of  the  first  line;  this  represents  the  course  of  the  upper  third  of  the 
artery. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  application  of  a  ligature  to  this  vessel  is  required  in  cases  of  wound 
of  the  artery  or  of  its  branches,  or  in  consequence  of  aneurism.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  fore- 
arm the  artery  is  deeply  seated  beneath  the  Superficial  Flexor  muscles,  ana  the  application  of  a 
ligature  in  tins  situation  is  attended  with  some  difficulty.  An  incision  is  to  be  made  in  the 
course  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  front  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  pisiform  bone,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  incision  is  three  fingers'  breadth  below  the  internal 
condyle.  The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  having  been  divided  and  the  deep  fascia  exposed, 
the  white  line  which  separates  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  from  the  other  Flexor  muscles  is  to  be 
sought  for,  and  the  fascia  incised  in  this  line.  The  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  is  now  to  be  carefully 
separated  from  the  other  muscles,  when  the  ulnar  ner\'e  will  be  exposed,  and  must  be  drawn 
aside. 

Some  little  distance  below  the  nerve  the  artery  will  be  found  accompanied  by  its  venae 
comites,  and  it  may  be  ligated  by  passing  the  needle  from  within  outward.  In  the  middle  and 
lower  third  of  the  forearm  this  vessel  may  be  easily  secured  by  making  an  incision  on  the  radial 
side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  the  deep  fascia  being  divided,  and  the  Flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  and  its  companion  muscle,  the  Flexor  sublimis,  being  separated  from  each  other, 
the  vessel  will  be  exposed,  accompanied  by  its  venae  comites,  the  ulnar  nerve  lying  on  its  inner 
side. 

The  veins  being  separated  from  the  artery,  the  ligature  should  be  passed  from  the  ulnar  to 
the  radial  side,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  ulnar  nerve. 
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Branches  (Figs.  464  and  465). — ^The  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery  may  be 
arranged  in  the  following  groups: 

''  Anterior  ulnar  recurrent. 

Posterior  ulnar  recurrent. 

Forearm  {  ^  .  f  Anterior  interosseous. 

Interosseous      |  p^^^^^j^^  interosseous.    . 

L  Muscular, 
yj;.  .     f  Anterior  ulnar  carpal. 
\  Posterior  ulnar  carpal. 
TT     1  f  Profunda. 
^      \  Superficial  palmar  arch. 

The  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  (a.  recurrerdes  vlnaris  anterior)  (Fig.  464)  arises  im- 
mediately below  the  elbow-joint,  passes  upward  and  inward  between  the  Brachialis 
anticus  and  Pronator  teres,  supplies  twigs  to  those  muscles,  and,  in  front  of  the 
inner  condyle,  anastomoses  with  the  anastomotica  magna  and  inferior  profunda. 

The  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  (a.  recurrentes  vlnaris  posterior)  (Figs.  464  and 
465)  is  much  larger,  and  arises  somewhat  lower  than  the  preceding.  It  passes 
backward  and  inward,  beneath  the  Flexor  sublimis,  and  ascends  behind  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus.  In  the  interval  between  this  process  and  the  olecranon 
it  lies  beneath  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  ascending  between  the  heads  of  that 
muscle,  in  relation  with  the  ulnar  nerve;  it  supplies  the  neighboring  muscles  and 
joint,  and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  profunda,  anastomotica  magna,  and 
interosseous  recurrent  arteries. 

The  interosseous  artery  (a.  interossea  communis)  (Fig.  464)  is  a  short  trunk 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  considerable  size,  which  arises  immediately 
below  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius,  and,  passing  backward  to  the  upper  border  of 
the  interosseous  membrane,  divides  into  two  branches,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
interosseous. 

The  anterior  interosseous  (a.  interossea  volaris)  (Fig.  464)  passes  down  the  fore- 
arm on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  to  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  thin  aponeurotic  arch.     It  is  accompanied  by  the  interosseous  branch  of  the 
median  nerve,  and  overlapped  by  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  Flexor  profundus 
digitorum  and  Flexor  longus  pollicis  muscles,  giving  oflf  in  this  situation  muscular 
branches  and  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  radius  and  ulna.     At  the  upper  border 
of  the  Pronator  quadratus  a  branch,  anterior  communicating  artery,  descends 
beneath  the  musdle  to  anastomose  in  front  of  the  carpus  with  the  anterior  carpal 
arch.     The  continuation  of  the  artery  passes  behind  the  Pronator  quadratus,  and, 
piercing  the  interosseous  membrane,  reaches  the  back  of  the  forearm,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  posterior  interosseous  artery  (Fig.  465).     It  then  descends  to  the 
back  of  the  wrist  to  join  the  posterior  carpal  arch.     The  anterior  interosseous  gives 
off  a  long,  slender  branch,  the  comes  nenri  medians  artery  (a.  mediana),  which 
accompanies  the  median  nerve  and  gives  branches  to  its  substance.    This  artery 
is  sometimes  much  enlarged,  and  accompanies  the  ner\'e  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
The  posterior  interosseous  artery  (a.  interossea  dorsales)  (Figs.  464  and  465) 
passes  backward  through  the  interval  between  the  oblique  ligament  and  the 
upper  border  of  the  interosseous  membrane.     It  appears  between  the  contiguous 
borders  of  the  Supinator  [brevis]  and  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  and 
runs  down  the  back  part  of  the  forearm,  between  the  superficial  and  deep  layer 
of  muscles,  to  both  of  which  it  distributes  branches  (Fig.  465).     Where  it  lies 
upon  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and  the  Extensor  brevis  pollicis,  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve.     At  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm 
it  anastomoses  with  the  termination  of  the  anterior  interosseous  artery  and  with 
the  posterior  carpal  arch.    Then,  continuing  its  course  over  the  head  of  the  ulna. 
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it-  joins  the  posterior  carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery.     This  artery  gives  ofT, 
near  its  origin,  the  Interosseons  rectarent  branch. 

The  InteroBBeoiu  rectunst  irteir  (a.  mterossea  recurrens)  (Fig.  465)  is  a  large 
vessel  which  ascends  to  the  interval  between  the  externa!  condyle  and  olecranon, 
on  or  through  the  fibres  of  the  Supinator  [brevis],  but  beneath  the  Anconeus, 
anastomosing  with  a  branch 

from  the  superior  profunda,  nm 

and  with  the  posterior  ulnar 
recurrent  and  anastomotica 
magna. 

The    mnscnlar   braaches 
{rami    muscularea)    are    dis-        "^"^^ 
tributed  to  the  muscles  along 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm.  .    ^^ 

The  anterior  ulnar  carpal        r^H^ 
(ramus  carpeus  volaria)  (Fig. 

464)  is  a  small  vessel  which 
crosses  the  front  of  the  car- 
pus beneath  the  tendons  of 
the  Flexor  profundus  and  in- 
osculates with  a  correspond- 
ing branch  of  the  radial  artery.  rw»eo«i. 

The  posterior  ulnar  carpal 
{ramus  earpeua  dorsaiis)  (Fig. 

465)  arises  immediately  above 
the  pisiform  bone,  and  winds 
backward  beneath  the  tendon 
of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris; 
it  passes  across  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  carpus  be- 
neath the  Extensor  tendons 
lo  anastomose  with  a  corre- 
sponding branch  of  the  radial 
artery  and  complete  the  pos- 
terior  carpftl    arcli  (rete    carpi 

doTsale)    (Fig.  465).     Imme-  °f  ""^ 

(liately  after  its  origin  it  gives 

offa  small  branch,  which  runs 

along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fifth 

metacarpal  bone,  and  supplies 

the  ul  nar  side  of  the  dorsal  sur-         poturior 

face  of  the  little  finger.  (uino  ai»p«l 

The  profunda  branch  (ram-  '' 

iM  ixdaria    projundus)    (Fig.  olKclf. 

464)  passes  deeply  inward  be-  tdMi. 

tween  the  Abductor  minimi 
digiti  and  Flexor  brevis  min- 
imi digiti,  near  their  origins; 
it  anastomoses  with  the  termi- 
nation of    the   radial  artery, 

completing    the    deep    palmar  ^^o-  «5.— Artcri™  ol  the  back  of  the  forearm  and  hand. 

arch. 

The  continuation  of  the  trunk  of  the  ulnar  artery  in  the  hand  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 
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The  superficial  palmar  arch  {arcus  vdaris  superfidalis)  (Fig.  462)  is  formed 
by  the  ulnar  artery  in  the  hand,  and  is  usually  completed  on  the  outer  side  by 
a  branch  from  the  radialis  indicis,  but  sometimes  by  the  superficialis  volae  of  the 
princeps  pollicis  of  the  radial  artery.  The  arch  passes  across  the  palm,  describing 
a  curve,  with  its  convexity  downward. 

Relations. — The  superficial  palmar  arch  is  covered  by  the  skin,  the  Palmaris  brevis,  and 
the  palmar  fascia.  It  lies  upon  the  annular  ligament,  the  Flexor  brevis  and  Opponent  minimi 
digiti,  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  the  Lumbrical  muscles,  and  the  divisions 
of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Superficial  Palmar  Arch. 

In  front. 

Skin. 

Palmaris  brevb. 
Palmar  fascia. 


Behind. 

Annular  ligament. 

Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

Opponens  minimi  die^iti. 

Tendons  of  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 

Lumbrical  muscles. 

Branches  of  median  and  ulnar  nerves. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  Superficial  palmar  arch  are: 

Four  Digital  Arteries. 

Four  digital  arteries  (aa.  digiiales  volares  communes)  (Fig.  462)  are  given  off 
from  the  convexity  of  this  arch.  The  innermost  accompanies  the  inner  digital 
branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  runs  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger;  it  is 
joined  by  a  twig  from  the  deep  palmar  arch  or  from  the  innermost  palmar  inter- 
osseous artery.  The  three  outer  run  downward  in  front  of  the  three  inner  inter- 
osseous spaces,  superficial  to  the  corresponding  nerves  and  Lumbrical  muscles. 
A  little  above  the  interdigital  clefts  they  are  joined  by  the  palmar  interosseous 
arteries,  and  by  the  inferior  perforating  branches  of  the  dorsal  interosseous  arteries. 
E^ch  then  divides  into  collateral  digital  arteries  (aa.  digiiales  volares  propriae) 
for  the  supply  of  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  index,  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers. 
These  collateral  branches  lie  behind  the  corresponding  digital  ner\'es;  they 
anastomose  freely  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  finger  tip  and  by  smaller 
branches  near  the  interphalangeal  joints.  Each  supplies  a  couple  of  dorsal 
branches  which  anastomose  with  the  dorsal  digital  arteries,  and  supply  the  soft 
parts  on  the  back  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges,  including  the  matrix  of  the 
finger  nail. 

Surface  Marking. — The  superficial  palmar  arch  is  represented  by  a  curved  line,  starting 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  pisiform  bone  and  carried  downward  as  far  as  the  middle  third  of 
the  palm,  and  then  curved  outward  on  a  level  with  the  upper  end  of  the  cleft  between  the  thumb 
and  index  finger.    The  deep  palmar  arch  is  situated  about  half  an  inch  nearer  to  the  carpus. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Wounds  of  the  palmar  arches  are  of  special  interest,  and  are  always 
difficult  to  deal  with.  When  the  superficial  arch  is  wounded  it  is  generally  possible,  by  enlarging 
the  wound  if  necessary,  to  secure  the  vessel  and  tie  it;  or  in  cases  where  it  is  found  impossible  to 
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encircle  the  vessel  with  a  ligature,  a  pair  of  hemostatic  forceps  may  be  applied  and  left  on  for 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  Wounds  of  the  deep  arch  are  not  so  easily  dealt  with.  It  may 
be  possible  to  secure  3ie  vessel  by  ligature  or  by  forcipressure  forceps,  which  may  be  left  on; 
or,  failing  in  this,  the  wound  may  be  carefully  plugged  with  gauze  ana  an  outside  c&essing  care- 
fully bandaged  on.  The  plug  should  be  allowed  to  remain  untouched  for  three  or  four  days. 
In  wounds  of  the  deep  palmar  arch  a  ligature  may  be  applied  to  the  bleeding  points  from  the 
dorsum  of  the  hand  by  resection  of  the  upper  part  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone.  It  is  useless 
in  these  cases  to  ligate  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm  alone,  and,  inaeed,  simultaneous  liga- 
tion of  both  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  above  the  wrist  is  often  unsuccessful,  on  account  of  uie 
anastomosis  carried  on  by  the  carpal  arches.  Therefore,  if  unable  to  ligate  the  divided  ends 
of  the  arch,  upon  the  failure  of  pressure  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  it  is  expedient  to  apply  a  ligature 
to  the  brachial  artery. 

ABTEBIES  OF  THE  TRUNK. 
THE  DE80KNDINO  AORTA  (Figs.  466,  467). 

I 

The  descending  aorta  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  thoracic  and  abdominal, 
in  correspondence  with  the  two  great  cavities  of  the  trunk  in  which  it  is  situated. 

The  Thoracic  Aorta  {aorta  thoracalis)  (Fig.  466). — The  thoracic  aorta  is 
contained  in  the  back  part  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  and  commences  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra,  on  the  left  side,  and  terminates  at 
the  aortic  opening  in  the  Diaphragm,  in  front  of  the  lower  border  of  the  last 
thoracic  vertebra.  At  its  commencement  it  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
vertebral  column;  it  approaches  the  median  line  as  it  descends,  and  at  its 
termination  lies  directly  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  direction  of  this 
vessel  being  influenced  by  the  vertebral  column,  upon  which  it  rests,  it  describes 
a  curve  which  is  concave  forward  in  the  thoracic  region.  As  the  branches  given 
off  from  it  are  small,  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  vessel  is  inconsiderable. 

Relations. — It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  from  above  downward,  with  the  root  of  the  left  lung, 
the  pericardium,  the  cesophagus,  and  the  Diaphragm;  behind,  with  the  vertebral  column  and 
the  azygos  minor  veins;  on  the  right  side,  with  the  vena  azygos  major  and  thoracic  duct;  on  the 
left  side,  with  the  left  pleura  and  lung.  The  oesophagus,  with  its  accompanying  nerves,  lies  on 
the  right  side  of  the  aorta  above;  but  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  it  passes  in  front  of  the 
aorta,  and  close  to  the  Diaphragm  is  situated  to  its  left  side. 


Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta. 

In  front. 

Root  of  left  lung. 
Pericardium. 
(Esophagus  (middle). 
Diaphragm. 


Right  side. 

a«>phagus  (above). 
Vena  azygos  major. 
Thoracic  duct. 


I         Aorta.         J 


L^  Me, 

Pleura. 
LfCft  limg. 
GSsophagus  (below). 


Behind, 

Vertebral  column. 

Superior  and  inferior  azygos  minor  veins. 


VIZ., 


PaculiaritieB. — ^The  aorta  is  occasionally  found  to  be  obliterated  at  a  particular  spot- 
at  the  junction  of  the  arch  with  the  thoracic  aorta  just  below  the  ductus  arteriosus.  Whether 
this  is  the  result  of  disease  or  of  congenital  malformation  is  immaterial  to  our  present  purpose; 
it  affords  an  interesting  opportunity  of  observing  the  resources  of  the  collateral  circulation. 
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The  course  of  the  anastomosing  vessels,  by  which  the  blood  is  brought  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  artery,  will  be  found  well  described  in  an  account  of  two  cases  in  the  Patho- 
logical TransactioTUff  vols,  viii  and  x.  In  the  former  (p.  162)  Mr.  Sydney  Jones  thus  sums  up 
the  detailed  description  of  the  anastomosing  vessels:  "The  principal  communications  by  whicli 
the  circulation  was  carried  on  were:  First,  the  internal  mammary,  anastomosing  with  the 
intercostal  arteries,  with  the  phrenic  of  the  abdominal  aorta  by  means  of  the  musculophrenic 
and  comes  nervi  phrenici,  and  largely  with  the  deep  epigastic.  Secondly,  the  superior  inter- 
costal, anastomosing  anteriorly  by  means  of  a  large  branch  with  the  first  aortic  intercostal, 
and  posteriorly  with  the  posterior  branch  of  the  same  artery.  Thirdly,  the  inferior  thyroid, 
by  means  of  a  branch  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  radial,  formed  a  communication  with  the 
first  aortic  intercostal.  Fourthly,  the  transverse  cervical,  by  means  of  very  large  communi- 
cations with  the  posterior  branches  of  the  intercostals.  Fifthly,  the  branches  (of  the  subclavian 
and  axillary)  going  to  the  side  of  the  thorax  were  large,  and  anastomosed  freely  with  the  lateral 
branches  of  the  intercostals."  In  the  second  case  also  (vol.  x,  p.  97)  Mr.  Wood  describes  the 
anastomoses  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  adding  the  remark  that  "the  blood  which  was 
brought  into  the  aorta  through  the  anastomoses  of  the  intercostal  arteries  appeared  to  be  ex- 

E ended  principally  in  supplying  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  while  the  supply  to  the  lower  extremities 
ad  passed  through  the  mternal  mammary  and  epigastrics." 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  student  should  now  consider  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by 
aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  a  disease  of  common  occurrence.  When  we  consiaer  the  great 
depth  of  the  vessel  from  the  surface  and  the  number  of  important  structures  which  surround  it 
on  every  side,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  a  variety  of  obscure  symptoms  may  arise  from  dis- 
ease of  this  part  of  the  arterial  system,  and  how^  they  may  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of 
other  affections.  Aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  most  usually  extends  backward  along  the  left 
side  of  the  vertebral  column,  producing  absorption  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  wnth  curvature 
of  the  spine;  while  the  irritation  or  pressure  on  the  spinal  cord  will  give  rise  to  pain,  either  in 
the  thorax,  back,  or  loins,  with  radiating  pain  in  the  left  upper  intercostal  spaces,  from  pressure 
on  the  intercostal  nerves;  at  the  same  time  the  tumor  may  project  backward  on  each  siae  of  the 
vertebral  column,  beneath  the  integument,  as  a  pulsating  swelling,  simulating  abscess  connected 
with  diseased  bone,  or  it  may  displace  the  oesophagus  and  compress  the  lung  on  one  or  the 
other  side.  If  the  tumor  extend  forward,  it  may  press  upon  and  displace  the  heart,  giving  rise 
to  palpitation  and  other  symptoms  of  disease  of  that  organ;  or  it  may  displace,  or  even  com- 
press, the  oesophagus,  causing  pain  and  difficulty  of  swallowing,  as  in  stricture  of  that  tube;  and 
ultimately  even  open  into  it  by  ulceration,  producing  fatal  hemorrhage.  If  the  disease  extends 
to  the  right  side,  it  may  press  upon  the  thoracic  duct;  or  it  may  burst  into  the  pleural  cavity 
or  into  the  trachea  or  lung;  and,  lastly,  it  may  open  into  the  posterior  mediastinum.  The 
diagnosis  of  thoracic  aneurism  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  :r-rays. 

Branches  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta. — 

Bronchial. 


Visceral 


yp      ,         ,  f  Intercostal. 

T>    •      J-  I  '  Parietal  <  Subcostal. 
Jrericardial.  Jo        •        i       • 

.Mediastinal.  (.  Superior  phrenic. 


The  bronchial  arteries  (aa.  bronchiales)  are  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  lungs, 
and  vary  in  number,  size,  and  origin.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  only  one  right  bronchial 
artery,  which  arises  from  the  first  aortic  intercostal,  or  from  the  left  bronchial. 
The  left  bronchial  arteries,  usually  two  in  number,  arise  from  the  thoracic  aorta, 
one  a  little  lower  than  the  other.  Each  vessel  runs  along  the  back  part  of  the 
corresponding  bronchus,  dividing  and  subdividing  along  the  bronchial  tubes, 
supplying  them,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs,  the  bronchial  nodes,  and  the 
oesophagus. 

The  (esophageal  arteries  {aa.  oesoph<igeae),  usually  four  or  five  in  number, 
arise  from  the  front  of  the  aorta,  and  pass  obliquely  downward  to  the  oesophagus, 
forming  a  chain  of  anastomoses  along  that  tube,  anastomosing  with  the  oesopha- 
geal branches  of  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries  above,  and  with  ascending  branches 
from  the  phrenic  and  gastric  arteries  below. 

The  pericardial  (rami  pericardiaci)  are  a  few  small  vessels,  irregular  in  their 
origin,  distributed  to  the  pericardium. 

The  mediastinal  branches  (rami  mediastinales)  are  numerous  small  vessels 
which  supply  the  nodes  and  loose  areolar  tissue  in  the  posterior  mediastinum. 
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The  intweostal  arteries  {aa.  intercostales)  (Fig.  466)  arise  from  the  back  of  the 

aorta.     The  aortic  intercostals  are  usually  nine  in  number  on  each  side,  the  two 

superior  intercostal  spaces  being  supplied  by  the  superior  intercostal,  a  branch 

of  the  subclavian.   The  right  aortic  intercostals  are  longer  than  the  left,  on  account 

of  the  position  of  the  aorta  on  the  left 

side  of  the  vertebral  column;  they  pass 

across  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  behind 

the  cesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  the 

vena  azygos  major,  and  are  covered  by  the 

right  lung  and  pleura.     The  left  aortic 

intercostals  run  backward  on  the  sides 
of  the  vertebrse  and  are  covered  by  the 
left  lung  and  pleura;  the  two  upper  are 
crossed  by  the  left  superior  intercostal 
vein,  the  lower  vessels  by  the  azygos  minor 
veins.  Opposite  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
the  sympathetic  cord  passes  downward 
in  front  of  them,  and  the  splanchnic 
nerves  also  descend  in  front  of  the  lower 
arteries.  E^ch  artery  crosses  the  cor- 
responding intercostal  space  obliquely 
toward  the  angle  of  the  upper  rib  and 
thence  is  continued  forward  in  the  sul)- 
costal  groove.  It  is  placed  at  first  be- 
tween the  pleura  and  the  posterior  inter- 
costal membrane,  then  pierces  this 
membrane  and  lies  between  it  and  the 
External  intercostal  muscle  as  far  as  the 
rib  angle;  from  this  onward  it  runs  be- 
tween the  External  and  Internal  inter- 
costal muscles  and  anastomoses  with  the 
anterior  intercostal  branches  of  the  inter- 
nal mammary  or  musculophrenic.  Each 
intercostal  artery  is  accompanied  by  a 
vein  and  nerve,  the  former  being  above, 
and  the  latter  below,  except  in  the  upper 

intercostal  spaces,  where  the  nerve  is  at  p,a  469.~Tbor«eic  Bona.    (Te»tut.) 

first  above  the  artery.     The  first  aortic 

intercostal  anastomoses  with  the  superior  intercostal  branch  of  the  subclavian, 
and  the  last  two  intercostals  continue  anterioHy  from  the  intercostal  spaces  into " 
the  abdominal  wall,  anastomosing  with  the  superior  epigastric,  subcostal  and 
lumbar  arteries. 

Branehei. — Each  intercostal  artery  gives  off  numerous  muscular  and  cutaneous 
branches. 

Posterior  or  dorsal.  Collateral  intercostal. 

Muscular.  Lateral  cutaneous. 

The  po>t«rior  or  dorsal  branch  (ramus  posterior)  runs  with  the  posterior  division 
of  a  spinal  nerve  and  passes  backward  through  a  small  opening  which  is  bounded 
above  and  below  by  the  necks  of  the  ribs  and  adjacent  transverse  processes, 
internally  by  the  vertebral  body,  and  externally  by  the  anterior  costotransverse 
ligament.  It  gives  off  a  spinal  teaoch,  which  enters  the  vertebral  canal  through 
the  intervertebral  foramen,  is  distributed  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes. 
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and  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lateral  spinal 
branches  from  the  vertebral. 

The  e<dl«teral  intwcogtal  btaBch  comes  off  from  the  intercostal  artery  near  the 
angle  of  the  rib,  and  descends  to  the  upper  border  of  the  rib  below,  along  which  it 
courses  to  anastomose  with  the  anterior  intercostal  branch  of  the  internal  mam- 
mary. 


i.  «i7.— The  sbdominsi  sorta  ni 


Hiucalar  branchei  {rami  muscvlares)  are  given  to  the  Intercostal  and  Pectoral 
muscles  and  to  the  Serratus  magnus;  they  anastomose  with  the  superior  and 
long  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary  artery. 

The  lateral  cntanAOOB  brancheB  (rami  aUanei  laierales)  accompany  the  lateral 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  and  divide  into  anterior  and  posterior 
branches. 
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faranches  are  given  off  by  the  intercostal  arteries  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  spaces.  They  supply  the  mammary  gland,  and  increase  considerably 
in  size  during  the  period  of  lactation. 

Applied  AnAtomy. — The  position  of  the  intercostal  vessels  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
performing  the  operation  of  panuxrUesis  thoracis.  The  puncture  should  never  be  made  nearer 
the  middle  line  posteriorly  than  the  angle  of  the  rib,  as  the  artery  crosses  the  space  internal  to 
this  point.  In  the  lateral  portion  of  the  thorax,  where  the  puncture  is  usually  made,  the  artery 
lies  at  the  upp>er  part  of  the  intercostal  space,  and  therefore  the  puncture  should  be  made  just 
above  the  upper  border  of  the  rib  forming  the  lower  boundary  of  the  space. 

The  Abdominal  Aorta  {aorta  abdominalis)  (Fig.  467). — ^The  abdominal  aorta 
commences  at  the  aortic  opening  of  the  Diaphragm,  in  front  of  the  lower  border 
of  the  body  of  the  last  thoracic  vertebra,  and,  descending  a  little  to  the  left  side  of 
the  vertebral  column,  terminates  on  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  com- 
monly a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,*  by  dividing  into  the  two  common 
iliac  arteries.  It  diminishes  rapidly  in  size,  in  consequence  of  the  many  large 
branches  which  it  gives  off.  As  it  lies  upon  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  the 
curve  which  it  describes  is  convex  forward,  the  greatest  convexity  corresponding 
to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  which  is  a  little  above  and  to  the  left  side  of  the 
umbilicus. 

Relations. — It  is  covered,  in  fronts  by  the  lesser  omentum  and  stomach,  behind  which  are 
the  branches  of  the  coeliac  axis  and  the  solar  plexus;  below  these,  by  the  splenic  vein,  the  pan- 
creas, the  left  renal  vein,  the  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum,  the  mesentery,  and  aortic 
plexus.  Behind,  it  is  separated  from  the  lumbar  vertebree  and  intervening  disks  bv  the  anterior 
common  ligament  and  left  lumbar  veins.  On  the  right  side  it  is  in  relation  with  the  inferior 
vena  cava  (the  right  crus  of  the  Diaphragm  being  interposed  above),  the  vena  azygos  major, 
thoracic  duct,  and  right  semilunar  ganglion;  on  the  leftside,  with  the  gangliated  cord  of  the 
sympathetic  and  left  semilunar  ganglion. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta. 

In  front. 

Lesser  omentum  and  stomach. 

Branches  of  the  coeliac  axis  and  solar  plexus. 

Splenic  vein. 

Pancreas. 

Left  renal  vein. 

Transverse  duodenum. 

Mesentery. 

Aortic  plexus. 

Right  side.  ^^.^-^^^^  Left  side. 

Right  crus  of  Diaphragm.  /  \  Gangliated  cord. 

Inferior  vena  cava.  I    Abdominal    )  Left  semilunar  ganglion. 

Vena  azygos  major.  I       ^otxa.      j 


Thoracic  duct. 

Right  semilunar  ganglion. 


Behind. 

Left  lumbar  veins. 
Vertebral  column. 

Surface  Marking. — In  order  to  map  out  the  abdominal  aorta  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen, 
a  line  must  be  drawn  from  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  on  a  level  with  the  costal  extremity  of 
the  seventh  costal  cartilage,  downward  and  slightly  to  the  left,  so  that  it  just  skirts  the  umbilicus, 
to  a  zone  drawn  around  the  body  opposite  the  highest  point  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.    This  point 

I  Lord  Lister,  having  aocuratelv  examined  30  bodies  in  order  to  'ascertain  the  exact  point  of  termination  of 
this  vmseJ,  found  it  "either  absolutely,  or  almost  absolutely,  mesal  in  15.  while  in  13  it  deviated  more  or  less 
to  the  left,  and  in  2  was  slightly  to  the  right"  (System  of  Surgery,  edited  by  T.  Hohnes,  2d  ed. ,  vol.  v,  p  652). 
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is  generally  half  an  inch  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus,  but  as  the  position  of  this  struc- 
ture varies  with  the  obesity  of  the  individual,  it  is  not  a  reliable  landmark  as  to  the  situation  of 
the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta  near  the  coeliac  axis  communicate  in 
nearly  equal  proportion  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  artery. 

When  an  aneurismal  sac  is  connected  with  the  back  part  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  it  usually 
produces  absorption  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  forms  a  pulsating  tumor  that  presents 
Itself  in  the  left  hypochondriac  or  epigastric  regions,  and  is  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  alimentary  canal.  Pain  is  invariably  present,  ana  is  usually  of  two  kinds — a 
fixed  and  constant  pain  in  the  back,  caused  by  the  tumor  pressing  on  or  displacing  the  branches 
of  the  solar  plexus  and  splanchnic  nerves;  and  a  sharp  lancinating  pain,  radiating  along  those 
branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves  which  are  pressed  on  by  the  tumor;  hence  the  pain  in  the  loins, 
the  testes,  the  hypogastrium,  and  in  the  lower  limb  (usually  of  the  left  side).  This  form  of 
aneurism  usually  bursts  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  behind  the  peritoneum  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac region;  or  it  may  form  a  large  aneurismal  sac,  extending  down  as  low  as  Poupart's 
ligament;  hemorrhage  in  tnese  cases  being  generally  very  extensive,  but  slowly  producea,  and 
not  rapidly  fatal. 

When  an  aneurismal  sac  is  connected  with  the  front  of  the  aorta  near  the  coeliac  axis  it  forms 
a  pulsating  tumor  in  the  left  hypochondriac  or  epigastric  region,  usually  attended  with  symptoms 
of  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  nausea,  dyspepsia,  or  constipation,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  pain,  which  is  constant,  but  nearly  always  nxeil  in  the  loins,  epigastrium,  or  some 
part  of  the  abdomen ;  the  radiating  pain  being  rare,  as  the  lumbar  nerves  are  seldom  implicated. 
This  form  of  aneurism  may  burst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  behind  the  peritoneum,  between 
the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  or,  more  rarely,  into  the  duodenum;  it  seldom  extends  backward 
so  as  to  affect  the  vertebral  column. 

The  abdominal  aorta  has  been  tied  several  times,  and  although  none  of  the  patients  perma- 
nently recovered,  still,  as  Prof.  Keen's  lived  forty-eight  days,  the  possibility  of  the  regstablish- 
ment  of  the  circulation  is  proved.  In  the  lower  animals  this  artery  has  been  often  successfully 
tied.  The  chief  difficultv  m  the  dead  subject  consists  in  isolating  the  artery  in  consequence  of  its 
great  depth;  but  in  the  fiving  the  embarrassment  resulting  from  the  proximity  of  the  aneurismal 
tumor,  and  the  great  probability  of  disease  in  the  vessel  itself,  add  to  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  this  formidaole  operation. 

The  collateral  circulation  would  be  carried  on  by  the  anastomosis  between  the  internal  mam- 
mary and  the  deep  epigastric;  by  the  free  communication  between  the  superior  and  inferior 
mesenteries  if  the  ligature  were  placed  above  the  latter  vessel ;  or  by  the  anastomosis  between 
the  inferior  mesenteric  and  the  internal  pudic  w^hen  (as  is  more  common)  the  point  of  ligation 
is  below  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric;  and  possibly  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  lumbar 
arteries  with  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  mav  be  divided  into  three 
sets — visceral,  parietal,  and  terminal. 

Visceral  Branches,  Parietal  Branches. 

{Gastric:  Inferior  phrenic. 

Hepatic.  Lumbar. 

Splenic.  Middle  sacral. 

Superior  mesenteric. 
Inferior  mesenteric. 

Suprarenal.  Terminal  Branches. 

Renal.  Common  iliac. 

Spermatic  or  ovarian. 

The  coeliac  axis,  or  artery  (a.  coeliaca)  (Figs.  468  and  469),  is  a  short,  thick 
trunk,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  which  arises  from  the  aorta,  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  opening  in  the  Diaphragm,  behind  the  posterior  parietal  perito- 
neum, above  the  pancreas,  and  below  the  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra,  and,  passing 
nearly  horizontally  forward  (in  the  erect  posture),  divides  into  three  large 
branches,  the  gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic,  occasionally  giving  off  one  of  the 
phrenic  arteries. 
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—It  is  covered  hy  the  lesser  omentum.  On  the  right  ride  it  is  in  relation  with 
the  right  semilunar  ganglion  and  the  Spigelian  lobe  of  the  liver;  on  the  Uft  tide,  with  the  left 
semilunar  ganglion  and  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  Below,  it  rests  upon  the  upper  border  of 
the  pwicreas. 


Fki.  -MS. — The  cccUac  axis  sod  Ita  branehfia,  the  liver  having  been  nised  and  the  l«««r  Dmentum  removed. 

The  gistric  or  coronarr  aitnrj  {a.  gastrica  sinistra)  (Pigs.  468  and  469),  the  small- 
est of  the  three  branches  of  the  coeliac  axis,  passes  upward  and  to  the  left  side, 
behind  the  peritoneum  of  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity.  It  continues  this  course 
until  it  nearly  reaches  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  just  below  the  cardia. 
It  then  turns  to  the  front  and  curves  forward,  distributing  branches  to  the  oesoph- 
agus which  anastomose  with  the  aortic  oesophageal  arteries;  others  supply  the 
cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  splenic  artery; 
it  then  passes  from  left  to  right,  along  and  upon  the  lesser  curvature  of  the 
stomach  and  beneath  the  peritoneum  to  the  pylorus,  lying  in  its  course  between 
the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,  and  sometimes  dividing  into  two  vessels,  which 
run  along  each  side  of  the  lesser  curvature.  One  vascular  arch  gives  branches  to 
the  antero-superior  wall  of  the  stomach  and  the  other  to  the  postero-inferior  wall; 
at  its  termination  it  anastomoses  with  the  pyloric  branches  of  the  hepatic.  The 
<BMphag«al  branehes  (rami  oesopkagei)  anastomose  with  the  oesophageal  branches 
from  the  thoracic  aorta  and  the  inferior  phrenic.  Occasionally  the  gastric  artery 
gives  off  an  hepatic  branch  of  variable  size,  which  is  usually  distributed  to  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver. 

The  hopttic  arttry  (a.  hepatica)  (Figs.  468  and  469)  in  the  adult  is  intermediate 
in  size  between  the  gastric  and  splenic;  in  the  fetus  it  is  the  largest  of  the  three 
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branches  of  the  coeliac  axis.  It  runs  fon^'ard  and  to  the  right,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  upper  margin  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach;  in  its  course  it  forms  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  It  then  passes  upward  between  the 
layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,  and  in  front  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  to  the  trans- 
verse fissure  of  the  liver,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  right  and  left,  which 
supply  the  corresponding  lobes  of  that  organ,  accompanying  the  ramifications  of 
the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  duct.  The  hepatic  artery,  in  its  course  along  the  right 
border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  is  in  relation  with  the  common  bile  duct  and  portal 
vein,  the  duct  tying  to  the  right  of  the  artery  and  the  portal  vein  behind. 
Its  bnuichoB  (Figs.  468  and  469)  are: 

Pyloric. 

Gastroduodenal    /  Right  .gastroepiploic^ 

1^  superior  pancreaticoduodenal. 
Cystic. 


Fio.  469. — Tbc  coeliac  axis  atid  ita  brancbgs.  the  stomai^h  having  been  raiwd  and  the  traiuverae  mfsornloB 
mnavvd  (aaroidiagrammatie) . 

The  p7lorie  (a.  gastrica  dextrd)  arises  from  the  hepatic,  above  the  pylorus, 
descends  between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach, 
and  passes  from  right  to  left  along  its  lesser  curvature,  supplying  it  with  branches 
and  anastomosing  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  gastric  artery. 

The  gutrodnodfliul  (a.  gastrodtiodeimlis)  (Fig.  469)  is  a  short  but  large  branch, 
which  descends  near  the  pylorus,  behind  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum,  and 
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divides  at  the  lower  border  of  this  viscus  into  two  branches,  the  right  gastro- 
•piploic  (a.  gastroepiploica  dextra)  and  the  superior  pancreaticoduodenal.  Previous 
to  its  division,  it  gives  off  two  or  three  small  inferior  pyloric  branches,  to  the  pyloric 
end  of  the  stomach  and  pancreas. 

The  right  gastroepiploic  runs  from  right  to  left  along  the  greater  curvature  of 
the  stomach,  between  the  layers  of  the  great  omentum,  anastomosing  about  the 
middle  of  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach  with  the  left  gastroepiploic  from  the 
splenic  artery.  This  vessel  gives  off  numerous  branches,  some  of  which  ascend 
to  supply  both  surfaces  of  the  stomach,  while  others  descend  to  supply  the  great 
omentum  {rami  epiploici). 

The  superior  pancreaticoduodenal  (a.  pajicreaticoduod^JicUis  superior)  descends 
between  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  duodenum  and  pancreas.  It  supplies 
the  head  of  the  pancreas  by  means  of  the  rami  pancreaiica,  and  the  duodenum  by 
means  of  the  rami  duodenalis,  and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  pancreatico- 
duodenal branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  with  the  pancreatic  branches 
of  the  splenic. 

The  ejBtic  artery  (a.  cystica)  (Fig.  468),  usually  a  branch  of  the  right  hepatic, 
passes  downward  and  forward  along  the  cystic  duct  to  the  gall-bladder  and  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  ramifies  on  its  free  surface  beneath  the  peritoneum, 
the  other  between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

The  splenic  artery  (a.  lienalis)  (Figs.  468  and  469),  in  the  adult,  is  the  largest  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  coeliac  axis,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  tortuosity 
of  its  course.  It  passes  horizontally  to  the  left  side,  behind  the  peritoneum  and 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  accompanied  by  the  splenic  vein,  which 
lies  below  it;  it  crosses  in  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  left  kidney,  and  on  arriving 
near  the  spleen  divides  into  branches,  some  of  which  enter  the  hilum  of  that 
organ  between  the  two  layers  of  the  Henorenal  ligament  to  be  distributed  to  its 
structure;  some  branches,  given  off  along  its  course,  are  distributed  to  the  pan- 
creas, while  others  pass  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  between  the  two 
layers  of  the  gastrosplenic  omentum.     Its  branches  are: 

Pancreatic.  •  Vasa  brevia. 

Left  gastroepiploic. 

The  pancreatic  branches  (rami  pancreatici)  are  numerous  small  branches 
derived  from  the  splenic  as  it  runs  behind  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas, 
supplying  its  middle  and  left  parts.  One  of  these,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  sometimes 
given  off  from  the  splenic  near  the  left  extremity  of  the  pancreas;  it  runs  from 
left  to  right  near  the  posterior  surface  of  the  gland,  following  the  course  of  the 
pancreatic  duct,  and  is  called  the  pancreatica  magna.  These  vessels  anastomose 
with  the  pancreatic  branches  of  the  pancreaticoduodenal  arteries,  derived  from 
the  hepatic  on  the  one  hand  and  the  superior  mesenteric  on  the  other. 

The  vasa  brevia  {aa.  gastricae  breves)  consist  of  from  five  to  seven  small  branches, 
which  arise  either  from  the  end  of  the  splenic  artery  or  from  its  terminal  branches. 
They  pass  from  left  to  right,  between  the  layers  of  the  gastrosplenic  omentum, 
are  distributed  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  anastomosing  with  branches 
of  the  gastric  and  left  gastroepiploic  arteries. 

The  left  gastroepiploic  (a.  gastroepiploica  sinistra),  the  largest  branch  of  the 
splenic,  runs  from  left  to  right  along  but  distinctly  below  the  greater  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  between  the  layers  of  the  great  omentum,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  right  gastroepiploic.  In  its  course  it  distributes  several  ascending  branches 
to  both  surfaces  of  the  stomach;  others  descend  to  supply  the  greater  omentum. 

AppUed  Anatomy. — The  operation  of  nyloredomy  can  be  made  an  almost  bloodless  pro- 
cedure by  tying  die  gastric,  the  pyloric,  ana  the  right  and  left  gastroepiploic  arteries.      "The 
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gastric  is  doubly  tied  about  one  inch  below  the  cardiac  orifice  at  a  point  where  it  joins  the  lesata 
ciu'vature  and  is  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The  superior  pyloric  is  doubly  tied  and  divided. 
The  fingers  are  passed  beneath  the  pylorus,  raising  the  gastrocolic  omentum  from  the  trans- 
verse mesocolon,  and  in  this  way  safe  ligation  behmd  the  pylorus  of  the  right  gastroepiploic 
artery,  or  in  most  cases  its  parent  vessel,  the  gastroduodenal,  is  secured.  Tbe  left  gastro- 
epiploic is  now  tied  at  an  appropriate  point,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  gastrocolic  omentum 
doubly  tied  and  cut/'^  Embolism  of  branches  of  the  splenic  artery  is  not  uncommon  in  heart 
disease,  the  embolus  coming  from  the  left  side  of  the  neart.  It  is  characterized  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  sudden  sharp  pain  or  "stitch"  in  the  splenic  region,  with  subsequent  local  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  from  the  formation  of  an  infarct  in  its  substance. 

The  superior  mesenteric  artery  (a.  mesenterica  superior)  (Figs.  467  and  471) 
is  a  vessel  of  large  size  which  supplies  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine, 
except  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum;  it  also  supplies  the  cecum  and  the  ascending 
and  transverse  parts  of  the  colon.  It  arises  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  about  half 
an  inch  below  the  cceliac  axis,  and  is  covered  at  its  origin  by  the  splenic  vein  and 
the  neck  of  the  pancreas.  It  passes  downward  and  forward  in  front  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas — processus  uncinatus — and  the  third  portion  of 
the  duodenum,  and  descends  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  to  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  where,  considerably  diminished  in  size,  it  anastomoses  with  one  of  its 
own  branches — viz.,  the  ileocolic.  In  its  course  it  forms  an  arch,  the  convexity  of 
which  is  directed  forward  and  downward  to  the  left  side,  the  concavity  backward 
and  upward  to  the  right.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  superior  mesenteric  vein,  and 
is  surrounded  by  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus  of  nerves. 

Dissectioil. — In  order  to  expose  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  raise  the  great  omentum  and 
transverse  colon,  draw  dow^n  the  small  intestines,  and  cut  through  the  peritoneum  where  the 
transverse  mesocolon  and  mesentery  join ;  the  artery  will  then  be  exposed  just  as  it  issues  from 
over  the  unciform  process  of  the  head  of  the  (>ancreas. 

Branches. — Its  branches  are: 

Inferior  pancreaticoduodenal.  Ileocolic. 

Vasa  intestini  tenuis.  Right  colic. 

Middle  colic. 

The  inferior  pancreaticodaodenal  (a.  pancreaticodttodenalis  inferior)  is  given  off 
from  the  superior  mesenteric,  or  from  its  first  intestinal  branch  behind  the  pan- 
creas. It  courses  to  the  right  between  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  duodenum, 
and  then  ascends  to  anastomose  with  the  superior  pancreaticoduodenal  arterj'. 
It  distributes  branches  to  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  to  the  second  and  third 
portions  of  the  duodenum. 

The  yasa  intestini  tenuis  (aa.  intestinales)  arise  from  the  convex  side  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery.  They  are  usually  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number, 
and  are  distributed  to  the  jejunum  (an.  jejufiales)  and  ileum  (aa,  ileae).  They 
run  parallel  with  one  another  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  each  vessel 
dividing  into  two  branches,  which  unite  with  similar  branches  on  each  side, 
forming  a  series  of  arches  the  convexities  of  which  are  directed  toward  the  intes- 
tine. From  this  first  set  of  arches  branches  arise,  which  again  unite  with  similar 
branches  from  either  side,  and  thus  a  second  series  of  arches  is  formed ;  and  from 
these  latter,  a  third  and  a  fourth,  or  even  a  fifth,  series  of  arches  is  constituted, 
diminishing  in  size  the  nearer  they  approach  the  intestine.  From  the  terminal 
arches  numerous  small  straight  vessels  arise  which  encircle  the  intestine,  upon 
which  they  are  distributed,  ramifying  between  its  coats.  Throughout  their 
course  small  branches  are  given  ofF  to  the  nodes  and  other  structures  between 

'  William  J.  Mayo,  Annals  of  Surgery,  March,  1004. 
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the  layers  of  the  mesentery.     (See  the  description  of  the  vascular  loops  in  the 
section  upon  the  Intestines.) 

The  ileocolic  artery  (a.  Ueocolica)  is  the  lowest  branch  given  off  from  the  con- 
cavity of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  It  descends  between  the  layers  of 
the  mesenteiy  to  the  right  iliac  fossa,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches.  Of 
these,  the  inferior  division  anastomoses  with  the  termination  of  the  superior  mesen- 
teric artery,  forming  with  it  an  arch,  from  the  convexity  of  which  branches 
'proceed  to  supply  the  termination  of  the  ileum,  the  cecum,  the  vermiform  appen- 
dix, and  the  ileocecal  valve.  The  superior  division  anastomoses  with  the  right 
colic  and  supplies  the  commencement  of  the  colon. 


ILEOCOLIC  ARTCRV 
AND  VEIN 


POSTERIOR 

ILEOCECAL 

ARTERY 

AND  VEIN 

ILIAC  BRANCH 


APPENDICULAR 

ARTERY  AND 

VEIN 


ASCENDING 
COLON 


CECUM 


Fio.  470. — Arteries  and  veins  of  the  cecum  and  venniform  appendix  seen  from  behind.     (Poirier  and  Charpy.) 

The  descending  branch  of  the  ileocolic  runs  toward  the  upper  border  of  the 
ileocecal  junction  and  gives  off  the  following  branches: 

(a)  GoUc,  which  passes  upward  on  the  ascending  colon;  (b)  anterior  and 
posterior  cecal  (or  ileocecal),  which  are  distributed  to  the  front  and  back  of  the 
cecum;  (c)  appendicular  (a.  appendictdaris) ,  which  passes  downward  behind  the 
terminal  part  of  the  ileum  and  runs  in  the  mesoappendix  close  to  its  free  margin 
for  the  supply  of  the  appendix;  and  (d)  ileal,  whicn  runs  upward  and  to  the  left 
on  the  terminal  part  of  the  ileum  and  anastomoses  with  the  termination  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  (Fig.  470). 

The  right  colic  artery  (a.  colica  dexira)  arises  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
concavity  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery;  it  passes  to  the  right  behind  the 
peritoneum  to  the  middle  of  the  ascending  colon,  and  divides  into  two  branches — ^a 
descending  branch,  which  anastomoses  with  the  ileocolic,  and  an  ascending  branch, 
which  anastomoses  with  the  middle  colic.  These  branches  form  arches,  from  the 
convexity  of  which  vessels  are  distributed  to  the  ascending  colon. 

The  middle  colic  artery  (a.  colica  media)  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
concavity  of  the  superior  mesenteric,  and,  passing  downward  and  forward  between 
the  layers  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  divides  into  two  branches,  the  one  on  the 
right  side  anastomosing  with  the  right  colic;  that  on  the  left  side,  with  the  left 
colic,  a  branch  of  the  inferior  mesenteric.  From  the  arches  formed  by  their 
anastomosis  branches  are  distributed  to  the  transverse  colon.  The  branches  of 
this  vessel  lie  between  the  two  layers  of  the  transverse  mesocolon. 
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The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  (a.  mesenterica  inferior)  (Figs.  467  and  472) 
supplies  the  descending  colon,  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  rectum.  It  is  smaller  than  the  superior  mesenteric,  and  arises  from 
the  front  and  toward  the  left  side  of  the  aorta,  l>etween  one  and  two  inches  above 
the  division  of  that  vessel  into  the  common  iliacs.  It  passes  downward  to  the 
left  iliac  fossa,  and  then  descends  between  the  layers  of  the  mesorectum,  into  the 
pelvis,  under  the  name  of  the  snpAiior  bomoiTlioiiiUl  utsiy.  It  lies  at  first  in  close 
relation  with  the  left  side  of  the  aorta,  and  then  passes  as  the  superior  hemor- 
rhoidal in  front  of  the  left  common  iliac  artery. 


I. — In  order  to  expose  the  inferior  mesentpric  artery  draw  the  small  intestines  and 
;r  to  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  raise  the  transverse  colon  toward  the  thorax, 
and  divide  the  peritoneum  covering  the  Frant  of  the  aorta. 

Bnnehaa. — Its  branches  are: 

Left  colic.  Sigmoid. 

Superior  hemorrhoidal. 

The  latt  colic  atterjr  (a.  colica  sinistra)  passes  behind  the  peritoneum,  in  front 
of  the  left  kidney,  to  reach  the  descending  colon;  it  divides  into  an  ascending 
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branch  which  anastomoses  with  the  middle  colic,  and  a  descending  hranch  which 
anastomoses  with  the  upper  sigmoid  artery.  From  the  arches  formed  by  these 
anastomoses,  branches  are  distributed  to  the  descending  colon. 

The  sigmoid  arteries  (aa.  sigmoideae)  run  obliquely  downward  and  outward 
behind  the  peritoneum  across  the  Psoas  muscle  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 
Xhey  divide  into  branches  which  supply  the  lower  part  of  the  descending  colon  and 
the  sigmoid  flexure,  anastomosing  above  with  the  left  colic,  and  below  with  the 
superior  hemorrhoidal  artery. 


Fro.  472,— The  inferior  me«nteric  and  id  brsncbM. 

The  sapArior  hemoirhoidal  Brter^  (a.  haemorrkoidalis  superior)  (Figs.  472  and 
473),  the  continuation  of  the  inferior  mesenteric,  descends  into  the  pelvis  between 
the  layers  of  the  mesorectum,  crossing,  in  its  course,  the  left  ureter  and  left  common 
iliac  vessels.  Opposite  the  middle  of  the  sacrum  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  descend  one  on  cither  side  of  the  rectum,  and  about  five  inches  from  the 
anus  break  up  into  several  small  branches,  which  pierce  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
bowel  and  run  downward,  as  straight  vessels,  placed  at  regular  intervals  from 
each  other  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine  between  its  muscular  and  mucous  coat,  to  the 
level  of  the  Internal  sphincter;  here  they  form  a  series  of  loops  around  the  lower 
end  of  the  rectum,  and  communicate  with  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  arteries,  which 
are  branches  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  with  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  branches  of 
the  internal  pudic. 
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The  suprarenal  artery  (a.  suprarenale  media)  (Fig.  467),  or  capsular  artery, 
arises,  one  from  each  side  of  the  aorta,  opposite  the  superior  mesenteric  arter)*. 
It  is  a  small  vessel  which  passes  obliquely  upward  and  outward,  over  the  corre- 
sponding crus  of  the  Diaphragm,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  suprarenal  gland, 
to  which  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  capsular  branches  from  the  phrenic 
and  renal  arteries.  In  the  adult  these  arteries  are  of  small  size;  in  the  fetus  they 
are  as  large  as  the  renal  arteries. 

The  renal  arteries  (aa.  renaies)  (Fig.  467)  are  two  large  trunks  which  arise 
from  the  sides  of  the  aorta  immediately  below  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 
Each  is  directed  outward  across  the  corresponding  crus  of  the  Diaphragm,  so  as 
to  form  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  aorta.  The  right  is  longer  than  the  left,  on 
account  of  the  position  of  the  aorta;  it  passes  behind  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The 
left  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  right.  Before  reaching  the  hilum  of  the  kidney, 
each  artery  usually  divides  into  four  branches.  Two  of  these  vessels  enter  the 
anterior  portion  and  two  the  posterior  portion  of  the  kidney.  There  may  be  but 
one  renal  artery;  there  may  be  two,  three,  four,  or  five  branches.  The  greater 
number  of  the  branches  generally  lie  between  the  renal  vein  and  ureter,  the  vein 
being  in  front  of  the  arteries,  the  ureter  behind.  The  anterior  branches  supply 
three-fourths  of  the  kidney,  the  posterior  supply  one-fourth.  Each  vessel  gives  off 
a  small  branch  to  the. suprarenal  gland  (a.  swprarenalis  inferior)  and  branches  to 
the  ureter,  ureteral  branches,  and  to  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  and  muscles, 
perirenal  branches.  Hyrtl,  in  1870,  pointed  out  that  the  renal  artery  gives  off  a 
branch  which  divides  and  supplies  the  dorsal  or  posterior  portion  of  the  kidney 
and  ureteral  pelvis,  and  a  branch  which  divides  and  supplies  the  ventral  or 
anterior  portion  of  the  kidney  and  the  pelvis.  The  two  circulations  are  distinct 
and  do  not  anastomose  even  at  the  periphery.  Between  these  two  sets  of  vessels 
is  a  nearly  bloodless  zone,  the  exsanguinated  renal  sone  of  Hyrtl,  which  does  not 
correspond  to  the  lateral  border,  but  is  one-half  inch  dorsal  to  the  lateral  longi- 
tudinal renal  border.  The  ventral  or  anterior  segment  is  much  the  larger.  In 
very  rare  instances  the  bloodless  zone  corresponds  to  the  lateral  border  (Kiimmel). 
An  incision  of  the  middle  third  of  the  kidney  exactly  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
segments  does  not  divide  large  vessels.  As  the  incision  approaches  either  pole 
there  is  danger  of  cutting  a  large  branch  (Schede).  Frequently  there  is  a  second 
renal  artery,  which  is  given  off  from  the  abdominal  aorta  either  above  or  below 
the  renal  artery  proper,  the  former  being  the  more  common  position.  Instead  of 
entering  the  kidney  at  the  hilum,  an  accessory  renal  artery  often  pierces  the 
upper  or  the  lower  part  of  the  gland. 

The  spermatic  arteries  (aa,  spermaticae  intemae)  (Fig.  467)  are  distributed 
to  the  testes.  They  are  two  slender  vessels  of  considerable  length,  which  arise 
from  the  front  of  the  aorta  a  little  below  the  renal  arteries.  Each  artery  passes 
obliquely  outward  and  downward  behind  the  peritoneum,,  resting  on  the  Psoas 
muscle,  the  right  spermatic  lying  in  front  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  left  behind 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  It  then  crosses  obliquely  over  the  ureter  (to 
which  it  sends  a  few  branches)  and  the  lower  part  of  the  external  iliac  artery  to 
reach  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  through  which  it  passes,  and  accompanies 
the  other  constituents  of  the  spermatic  cord  along  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  scrotum, 
where  it  becomes  tortuous  and  divides  into  several  branches.  Two  or  three  of 
these  accompany  the  vas  deferens,  anastomosing  with  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens, 
and  are  distributed  to  the  epididymis;  others  pierce  the  back  part  of  the  tunica 
albuginea  and  supply  the  substance  of  the  testis.  The  spermatic  artery  in  the 
inguinal  canal  gives  off  cremasteric  branches  to  supply  the  Cremaster  muscle.  In 
the  canal  and  scrotum  the  artery  lies  behind  the  pampiniform  plexus  and  in  front 
of  the  vas  defei-ens. 
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The  ovarian  arteries  (aa.  ovariccbe)  (Fig.  474)  in  the  female  correspond  to  the 
spermatic  arteries  in  the  male.  They  supply  the  ovaries,  and  are  shorter  than  the 
spermatic.  The  origin  and  course  of  the  first  part  of  each  artery  are  the  same  as 
the  spermatic  in  the  male,  but  on  arriving  at  the  margin  of  the  pelvis  the  ovarian 
artery  passes  inward,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus, 
to  be  distributed  to  the  ovary.  Small  branches  go  to  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  ureter, 
and  the  broad  ligament;  and  one  passes  on  to  the  side  of  the  uterus  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  uterine  artery.  Other  offsets  are  continued  along  the  round 
ligament  through  the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  integument  of  the  labium  and  groin. 

At  an  early  period  of  fetal  life,  when  the  testes  or  ovaries  lie  at  the  side  of  the 
vertebral  column  below  the  kidneys,  the  spermatic  or  ovarian  arteries  are  short; 
but  as  these  organs  descend  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum  or  pelvis,  the 
arteries  gradually  become  lengthened. 

The  inferior  phrenic  arteries  {cut,  phrenicae  inferiores)  (Fig.  467)  are  two  small 
vessels  which  present  much  variety  in  their  origin.  They  may  arise  separately 
from  the  front  of  the  aorta,  immediately  above  the  coeliac  axis,  or  by  a  common 
trunk,  which  may  spring  either  from  the  aorta  or  from  the  coeliac  axis.  Some- 
times one  is  derived  from  the  aorta,  and  the  other  from  one  of  the  renal  arteries. 
In  only  one  out  of  thirty-six  cases  examined  did  these  arteries  arise  as  two  separate 
vessels  from  the  aorta.  They  diverge  from  one  another  across  the  crura  of  the 
Diaphragm,  and  then  pass  obliquely  upward  and  outward  upon  the  under  surface 
of  the  Diaphragm.  The  left  phrenic  passes  behind  the  oesophagus  and  runs  for- 
ward on  the  left  side  of  the  oesophageal  opening.  The  right  phrenic  passes  behind 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  ascends  along  the  right  side  of  the  aperture  for  trans- 
mitting that  vein.  Near  the  back  part  of  the  central  tendon  each  vessel  divides 
into  two  branches.  The  internal  branch  runs  forward  to  the  front  of  the  thorax, 
supplying  the  Diaphragm,  and  anastomosing  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  with  the  musculophrenic  and  comes  nervi  phrenici  branches  of  the  internal 
mammary.  The  external  branch  passes  toward  the  side  of  the  thorax  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  intercostal  arteries  and  with  the  musculophrenic.  The  internal 
branch  of  the  right  phrenic  gives  off  a  few  vessels  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and 
the  left  one  some  branches  to  the  oesophagus.  Each  vessel  also  sends  glandular 
branches  (rami  suprarenales  superior)  to  the  suprarenal  glands  of  its  own  side. 
The  spleen  and  the  liver  also  receive  a  few  branches  from  the  left  and  right  vessels 
respectively. 

The  lumbar  arteries  (aa.  lumbales)  are  in  series  with  the  intercostals.  They 
are  usually  four  in  number  on  either  side,  and  arise  from  the  back  part  of  the  aorta 
opposite  the  bodies  of  the  upper  four  lumbar  vertebrse.  A  fifth  pair,  small  in 
size,  is  occasionally  present;  it  arises  from  the  middle  sacral  artery.  They  run 
outward  and  backward  on  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  behind  the  sympa- 
thetic cord,  to  the  intervals  between  the  adjacent  transverse  processes,  and  are 
then  continued  into  the  abdominal  wall.  The  arteries  of  the  right  side  pass  behind 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  the  upper  two  on  each  side  run  behind  the  corresponding 
cms  of  the  Diaphragm.  The  arteries  of  both  sides  pass  beneath  the  tendinous 
arches  which  give  origin  to  the  Psoas  magnus,  and  are  then  continued  behind  this 
muscle  and  the  lumbar  plexus.  They  now  cross  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  the 
upper  three  arteries  running  behind,  the  last  usually  in  front  of  the  muscle.  At 
the  outer  border  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum  they  pierce  the  posterior  aponeurosis 
of  the  Transversalis  abdominis  and  are  carried  forward  between  this  muscle 
and  the  Internal  oblique.  They  anastomose  with  the  lower  intercostals,  the  sub- 
costal, the  iliolumbar,  the  deep  circumflex  iliac,  and  the  deep  epigastric  arteries. 
Branches. — In  the  interval  between  the  adjacent  transverse  processes  each 
lumbar  artery  gives  off  a  dorsal  branch  (ramus  dorsalis),  which  is  continued  back- 
ward between  the  transverse  processes  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  skin 
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of  the  back.  It  gives  off  a  spinal  branch  {ramus  spinalis)  which  enters  the  vertebral 
canal  and  is  distributed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  lateral  spinal  branches  of  the 
vertebral  (page  622).  Muscular  branches  are  supplied  from  each  lumbar  artery 
and  from  its  dorsal  branch  to  the  neighboring  muscles. 

The  middle  sacral  artery  (a.  sacralis  rnedia)  (Fig.  473)  is  a  small  vessel, 
which  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  aorta  just  at  its  bifurcation.  It  descends 
upon  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  along  the  middle  line  of  the  front  of  the  sacrum, 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  coccyx,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  lateral  sacral 
arteries,  and  terminates  in  the  coccygeal  body.  From  it  minute  branches  arise 
which  run  through  the  mesorectum  to  supply  the  posterior  surface  of  the  rectum. 
Other  branches  are  given  off  on  each  side,  which  anastomose  with  the  lateral  sacral 
arteries,  and  send  branches  into  the  anterior  sacral  foramina.  It  is  crossed  by  the 
left  common  iliac  vein,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  venae  comites;  these 
unite  to  form  a  single  vessel  which  opens  into  the  left  common  iliac  vein. 

This  artery  and  its  lateral  branches  probably  represent  fused  segmental  arteries 
(see  page  766). 

THE  OOBflMON  ILIAO  ARTERIES  (AA.  ILIAOAE  OOMMXTKES)  (Figs.  467,  473). 

The  abdominal  aorta  divides  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra  into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries.  Each  is  about  two  inches  in  length. 
They  diverge  from  the  termination  of  the  aorta,  pass  downward  and  outward  to 
the  margin  of  the  pelvis,  and  divide,  opposite  the  intervertebral  disk,  between  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacrum,  into  two  branches,  the  internal  and  external 
iliac  arteries,  the  loiter  supplying  the  lower  extremity;  ihe  former,  the  viscera  and 
parietes  of  the  pelvis. 

The  right  common  iliac  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  left,  and  passes  more 
obliquely  across  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  In  frotii  of  it  are  the  peri- 
toneum, the  small  intestines,  branches  of  the  sympathetic  cord,  and,  at  its  point 
of  division,  the  ureter.  Behind^  it  is  separated  from  the  bodies  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  the  intervening  intervertebraldisk,  by  the  two  common 
iliac  veins.  On  its  outer  side,  it  is  in  relation  above  with  the  inferior  vena  cava 
and  the  right  common  iliac  vein;  and  beloiv,  with  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle.  On 
its  inner  side,  above,  is  the  left  common  iliac  v^in. 

The  left  common  iliac  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  peritoneum,  small  intes- 
tines, branches  of  the  sympathetic  cord,  and  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery; 
and  is  crossed  at  its  point  of  bifurcation  by  the  ureter.  It  rests  on  the  bodies  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae,  with  the  intervening  disk.  The  left  common 
iliac  vein  lies  partly  on  the  inner  side,  and  partly  behind  the  corresponding  artery; 
on  its  outer  side,  the  artery  is  in  relation  with  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle. 
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Branehes. — The  common  iliac  arteries  give  off  small  branches  to  the  perito- 
neum, Psoas  magnus,  ureters,  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and  occasionally 
give  origin  to  the  iliolumbar  or  to  the  accessory  renal  arteries. 

Peculiarities. — The  'point  of  origin  varies  according  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta.  In 
three-fourths  of  a  large  number  of  cades  the  aorta  bifurcated  either  upon  the  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra  or  upon  the  mtervertebral  disk  between  it  and  the  fifth,  the  bifurcation  being,  in  one 
case  out  of  nine  below,  and  in  one  out  of  eleven  above,  thb  point.  .  In  ten  out  of  every  thirteen 
cases  the  vessel  bifurcated  within  half  an  inch  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
more  frequendy  below  than  above. 

The  point  of  division  is  subject  to  great  variety.  In  two-thirds  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
it  was  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  upper  border  of  the  sacrum,  being  above  that 
point  in  one  case  out  of  eight  and  below  it  in  one  case  out  of  six.  The  left  common  iliac  artery 
divides  lower  down  more  frequently  than  the  right. 

The  relative  lengths,  also,  of  the  two  common  iliac  arteries  vary.  The  right  common  iliac 
was  the  longer  in  sixty-three  cases,  the  left  in  fifty-two,  while  they  were  both  equal  in  fifty-three. 
The  length  of  the  arteries  varied  in  five-sevenths  of  the  cases  examined  from  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  three  inches;  in  about  half  of  the  remaining  cases  the  artery  was  longer  and  in  the  other  half 
shorter,  the  minimum  length  being  less  than  half  an  inch,  the  maximum  four  and  a  half  inches. 
In  tix'o  instances  the  right  common  iliac  has  been  found  wanting,  the  external  and  internal 
iliacs  arising  directly  from  the  aorta. 

Surface  Marldllg. — Draw  a  line  between  the  highest  points  of  the  iliac  crests;  this  is  usually 
half  an  inch  below  the  umbilicus;  in  this  line  take  a  point  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
line.  From-  this  draw  two  lines  to  points  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spines  of  the 
ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis.  These  two  diverging  lines  will  represent  the  course  of  the 
common  and  external  iliac  arteries.  Draw  a  secona  line  corresponding  to  the  level  of  the  ante- 
rior superior  spines  of  the  ilium;  the  portion  of  the  diverging  lines  between  these  two  levels  will 
represent  the  course  of  the  common  iliac  artery;  the  portion  below  the  lower  zone,  that  of  the 
external  iliac  artery. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  common  iliac  arterv  may  be  re- 
quired on  account  of  aneurism  or  hemorrhage  implicating  the  external  or  internal  iliacs.  The 
abdomen  is  opened  by  an  incision  in  either  the  semilunar  line  or  the  linea  alba;  the  intestines 
are  drawn  to  one  side  and  the  peritoneum  covering  the  artery  divided.  The  sheath  is  then 
opened,  and  the  needle  passed  from  within  outward.  On  the  right  side  great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  passing  the  needle,  since  both  the  common  iliac  veins  lie  behind  the  artery.  After 
the  vessel  has  been  tied  the  incision  in  the  peritoneum  over  the  artery  should  be  sutured.  In 
amputation  of  the  hip-joint  the  common  iliac  can  be  compressed  most  certainly  and  safely  by 
opening  the  abdomen  and  compressing  the  vessel  by  means  of  the  fingers  against  the  Psoas 
muscle  (McBurney's  method). 

OoUateral  Gircnlation. — The  principal  agents  in  carrying  on  the  collateral  circulation  after 
the  applicadon  of  a  ligature  to  the  common  iliac  are  the  anastomoses  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
brancnes  of  the  internal  iliac  with  the  superior  hemorroidal  from  the  inferior  mesenteric;  the 
anastomoses  of  the  uterine  and  ovarian  arteries  and  of  the  vesical  arteries  of  opposite  sides;  of 
the  lateral  sacral  with  the  middle  *sacral  artery;  of  the  epigastric  with  the  internal  mammary 
inferior  intercostal,  and  lumbar  arteries;  of  the  circumflex  iliac  with  the  lumbar  arteries;  of  the 
iliolumbar  with  the  last  lumbar  artery;  of  the  obturator  artery,  by  means  of  its  pubic  branch, 
with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  deep  epigastric. 

The  Internal  Iliac  Artery  (Figs.  467,  473). 

The  internal  iUac  or  hypogastric  artery  (a.  hypogastrica)  supplies  the  walls  and 
viscera  of  the  pelvis,  the  buttock,  the  generative  organs,  and  inner  side  of  the 
thigh.  It  is  a  short  thick  vessel,  smaller  in  the  adult  than  the  external  iliac,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  It  arises  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  common 
iliac,  opposite  the  lumbosacral  articulation,  and,  passing  downward  to  the  upper 
margin  of  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen,  divides  into  two  large  trunks,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior.  From  its  anterior  division  a  partially  impervious  cord,  a  part  of  the 
fetal  hypogastric  artery,  extends  forward  to  the  bladder. 

Relations. — In  frontj  with  the  ureter,  which  is  between  the  artery  and  the  peritoneum. 
Behindf  with  the  internal  iliac  vein,  the  lumbosacral  cord,  and  Pyritormis  muscle.  On  its  outer 
nde,  near  its  origin  with  the  external  iliac  vein,  which  lies  between  it  and  the  Psoas  magnus 
muscle;  lower  down,  with  the  obturator  nerve. 
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Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Internal  Iliac  Artery. 
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Fid.  473.— Art»ri»  of  Ihe  perils. 

In  the  totna  the  hypogastric  artery  is  twice  as  large  as  the  external  iliac,  and 
appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  common  iliac.  Instead  of  dipping  into  the 
pelvis,  it  passes  forward  to  the  bladder,  and  ascends  along  the  sides  of  that  viscus 
to  its  summit,  to  which  it  gives  branches;  it  then  passes  upward  along  the  back 
part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  to  the  umbilicus,  converging  toward 
Its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.     Having  pa,s.sed  through  the  umbilical  opening, 
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the  two  arteries,  now  termed  ambilical,  enter  the  umbilical  cord,  where  they  are 
coiled  around  the  umbilical  vein  and  ultimately  ramify  in  the  placenta. 

At  birth,  when  the  placental  circulation  ceases,  the  portion  of  the  hypogastric 
artery  which  extends  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  contracts, 
and  ultimately  dwindles  to  a  solid  fibrous  cord,  the  impenriouB  hypogastric  artery 
{Ug.  umbilicfUe  laterale),  but  the  lower  portion,  extending  from  its  origin  (in  what 
is  now  the  internal  iliac  artery)  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  wall  of  the 
bladder,  and  thence  to  the  summit  of  that  organ,  is  not  totally  impervious,  though 
it  becomes  considerably  reduced  in  size,  and  serves  to  convey  blood  to  the  bladder 
under  the  name  of  the  superior  Tesical  artery. 


as  Regards  Length. — In  two-thirds  of  a  laree  number  of  cases  the  length  of 
the  internal  iliac  varied  between  an  inch  and  an  inch  and  a  half;  in  the  remaining  third  it  was 
more  frequently  longer  than  shorter,  the  maximum  length  being  three  inches,  the  minimum 
half  an  inch. 

The  len^hs  of  the  common  and  internal  iliac  arteries  bear  an  inverse  proportion  to  each 
other,  the  internal  iliac  arterv  being  long  when  the  common  iliac  is  short,  and  vice  versa. 

As  Regards  its  Place  ox  Division. — The  place  of  division  of  the  internal  iliac  varies  between 
the  upper  margin  of  the  sacrum  and  the  upper  border  of  the  sacrosciatic  foramen. 

The  arteries  of  the  two  sides  in  a  series  of  cases  often  differed  in  length,  but  neither  seemed 
constantly  to  exceed  the  other. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  internal  iliac  artery  mav  be  required 
in  cases  of  aneurism  or  hemorrhage  affecting  one  of  its  branches.  The  best  method  of  tying  the 
internal  iliac  artery  is  by  an  abdominal  section  in  the  median  line  and  reaching  the  vessel  through 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  plan  has  been  advocated  by  Dennis,  of  New  York,  on  the  following 
^unds:  (1)  It  in  no  way  increases  the  danger  of  the  operation;  (2)  it  prevents  a  series  of  acci- 
dents which  have  occurred  during  ligature  of  the  artery  by  the  older  methods;  (3)  it  enables  the 
surgeon  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  disease  in  the  main  arterial  trunk,  and  select  his  spot  for 
the  application  of  the  ligature;  and  (4)  it  occupies  much  less  time. 

Collateral  Oirenlation. — ^The  circulation  after  ligature  of  the  internal  iliac  artery^  is  carried 
on  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  uterine  and  ovarian  arteries;  of  the  opposite  vesical  arteries;  of 
the  heooorrhoidal  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  with  those  from  the  mferior  mesenteric;  of  the 
obturator  artery,  by  means  of  its  pubic  branch,  with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the 
epigastric  and  internal  circumflex;  of  the  circumflex  and  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda 
femoTis  with  the  sciatic;  of  the  gluteal  with  the  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  arteries;  of  the 
iliolumbar  with  the  last  lumbar;  of  the  lateral  sacral  with  the  middle  sacral;  and  of  the  cir- 
cumflex iliac  with  the  iliolumbar  and  gluteal. 

Branches  (Fig.  473). — ^The  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  are: 

From  the  Anterior  Trunk.  From  the  Posterior  Trunk. 

Superior  vesical.  Iliolumbar. 

Middle  vesical.  Lateral  sacral. 

Inferior  vesical.  Gluteal. 

Middle  hemorrhoidal. 

Obturator. 

Internal  pudic. 

Sciatic. 


vSnal   }  ^'^  ^^  f'"^'' 


The  superior  vesical  (a.  vesicalis  superior)  (Fig.  473)  is  the  terminal  part  of 
the  previous  portion  of  the  fetal  hypogastric  artery.  It  extends  to  the  side  of 
the  bladder,  distributing  numerous  branches  to  the  apex  and  body  of  the  organ. 
From  one  of  these  a  slender  vessel  is  derived  which  accompanies  the  vas  deferens 
in  its  course  to  the  testis,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  spermatic  artery.  This  is 
the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens.    Other  branches  supply  the  ureter. 

'  For  a  description  of  a  case  in  which  Owen  made  a  dissection  ten  years  after  ligature  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery,  see  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xvi. 
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The  middle  vesical  (a.  veskalis  TnedialU)  (Fig.  473),  usually  a  branch  of  the 
superior,  is  distributed  to  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  under  surface  of  the  seminal 
vesicles. 

The  inferior  vesical  (a.  veaicatis  inferior)  (Fig.  473)  frequently  arises  in 
common  with  the  middle  hemorrhoidal,  and  is  distributed  to  the  base  of  the  bladder, 
the  prostate  gland,  and  seminal  vesicles.  The  branches  distributed  to  the  prostate 
communicate  with  the  correspondinj;  vessel  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery  (a.  h<wmorrhoidalis  media)  (Fig.  473)  usually 
arises  together  with  the  preceding  vessel.  It  is  distributed  to  the  rectum,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  superior  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  arteries.  It  gives  branches 
to  the  seminal  vesicle  and  prostate  gland. 


Fill.  474. — Tbc  uterie*  ot  the  internBl  orgsru  of  genmlnn  of  the  female,  wen  from  behind.     (Aftfr  Hynl.) 

The  uterine  artery  (a.  vierind)  (Fig.  474)  arises  from  the  anterior  division 
of  the  internal  iliac  and  runs  inward  on  the  Levator  ani  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
About  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  cervix  it  crosses  the  front  of  the  ureter, 
to  which  it  supplies  a  small  branch.  Ascending  in  a  tortuous  course  on  the  side 
of  the  uterus,  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  it  distributes  branches 
to  its  substance  and  to  the  round  ligament  and  the  Fallopian  tube  (ramus  tvbarivs), 
anastomosing  near  its  termination  with  the  ovarian  artery.  It  gives  a  branch  to 
the  ovary  (ramus  ovarii),  which  anastomoses  with  a  branch  from  the  ovarian 
branches  to  the  cervix  of  the  uterus,  cerviconteiine,  and  a  branch  which  descends 
on  the  vagina,  the  cervieoT&giiial,  and,  joining  with  branches  from  the  vaginal 
arteries,  form  a  median  longitudinal  vessel  both  in  front  and  behind;  these 
descend  on  the  anterior  and  po-sterior  surfaces  of  the  vagina,  and  are  named 
the  aif^B  arteriei  of  the  Vagina. 

The  vaginal  artery  (a.  vatjinalis)  usually  corresponds  to  the  inferior  vesical 
in  the  male;  it  descends  upon  the  vagina,  supplying  its  mucous  membrane,  and  sends 
branches  to  the  bulb  of  the  vestibule,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  contiguous 
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part  of  the  rectum.  It  assists  in  forming  the  azygos  arteries  of  the  vagina,  which 
are  anterior  and  posterior  vessels,  running  longitudinally,  and  due  to  anastomoses 
of  the  branches  of  the  vaginal  from  each  side  and  the  cervicovaginal  artery.  The 
vaginal  artery  is  frequently  represented  by  two  or  three  branches. 

Luschka,  Hyrtl,  Waldeyer,  Robinson,  and  others,  instead  of  describing  the  ovarian  and 
uterine  arteries  as  two  distinct  vessels,  regard  them  as  constituting  the  chief  parts  of  one  vessel, 
the  arteria  utexixia  ovarica.  What  has  been  called  "the  circle  of  Robinson  '  is  composed  of  a 
spiral  segment  (the  arteria  uterina  ovarica),  with  a  portion  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  common 
iliacs,  and  internal  iliacs. 

Robinson^  has  made  a  careful  study  of  this  vascular  circle;  he  shows  that  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  certain  surgical  procedures,  and  that  its  remarkable  "capacity  for  extension"  saves  it 
from  damage  when  the  uterus  is  enormously  distended  by  pregnancy,  or  when  it  is  "drawn 
through  the  pudendum  with  traction  forceps  for  palpation,  inspection,  or  repair." 

The  author  just  quoted  says  further  that  the  utero-ovarian  artery  has  three  origins,  because 
it  develops  from  the  Wolffian  body:  The  ovarian  segment  arises  from  the  abdominal  aorta. 
The  uterine  segment  arises  from  the  anterior  branch  of  the  internal  iliac  artery.  The  ariiery 
of  the  round  ligament  arises  from  the  deep  epigastric.  The  arteria  uterina  ovarica  secures 
nutrition  to  the  uterus  by  bringing  blood  from  three  sources.  It  is  spiral  throughout  its  entire 
course,  in  certain  parts  is  convoluted  or  looped,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  the  pampiniform 
plexus  of  veins. 

The  three  origins  of  this  vessel  are  freely  united  by  anastomoses,  and  rami  laterales  are  iriven 
off,  which  unite  the  bilateral  vessels  in  the  median  line.  Robinson  describes  three  bifurcations 
of  the  utero-ovarian  artery.  The  distal  bifurcation,  which  is  "about  midwav  between  the  uterus 
and  the  pelvic  wall,"  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  main  vessel.  This  bifurcation  indicates 
the  point  of  division  of  the  external  from  the  internal  genitals.  The  cervicovaginal  artery 
supfuies  the  external  genitals.  The  proximal  bifurcation  marks  the  situation  of  the  ovary. 
The  artery  bifurcates  at  an  acute  angle  into  two  branches  to  supply  the  ovary  and  Fallopian 
tube.  The  middle  bifurcation  consists  of  (1)  the  division  of  the  uterine  segment  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  uterus  and  oviduct  ("forming  the  ramus  oviductus  and  ramus  ovarii"),  and  (2) 
"  the  bifurcation  of  the  ramus  oviductus  forming  the  ramus  oviductus  and  the  ramus  ligamenti 
teretis,  or  the  segment  of  the  round  ligament."' 

Applied  Anatomy. — As  pointed  out  by  Robinson,  the  source  of  bleeding  after  vaginal  hys- 
terectomy is  usuallv  the  torn  and  undamped  cervicovaginal  artery. 

As  previously  pomted  out,  the  spiral  and  convoluted  course  of  the  utero-ovarian  artery  allows 
the  uterus,  ovary,  and  tube  to  be  drawn  into  the  vagina  without  injurv  to  the  vessels.  Robinson 
points  out  that  m  vaginal  hysterectomy  the  genital  circle  b  not  divided  and  only  the  rami  laterales 
which  go  to  the  uterus  are  cut,  the  ovaries  retaining  a  normal  blood  supply  and  continuing  to 
functionate. 

The  obturator  artery  (a.  obturaiaria)  (Fig.  473)  passes  forward  and  down- 
ward on  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen, 
and,  escaping  from  the  pelvic  cavity  through  a  short  canal,  formed  by  a  groove 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  and  the  arched  border 
of  the  obturator  membrane,  it  divides  into  an  internal  and  external  branch.  In 
the  pelvic  cavity  this  vessel  is  in  relation,  externally,  with  the  obturator  fascia; 
intemcdly,  with  the  ureter,  vas  deferens,  and  peritoneum;  w^hile  a  little  below  it  is 
the  obturator  nerve. 

Branches. — Within  the  pelvis,  the  obturator  artery  gives  off  an  iliac  branch  (ramus 
iliacus)  to  the  iliac  fossa,  which  supplies  the  bone  and  the  Iliacus  muscle,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  iliolumbar  artery;  a  vesical  branch  (ramus  vesicalis),  which 
runs  backward  to  supply  the  bladder;  and  a  pnbic  branch  (ramus  pubicus),  which 
is  given  off  from  the  vessel  just  before  it  leaves  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  pubic 
branch  ascends  upon  the  back  of  the  pubis,  communicating  with  offshoots  from 
the  deep  epigastric  artery  and  with  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite  side; 
it  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  ring. 

Outside  the  pelvis,  the  obturator  artery  divides  into  an  internal  and  an  external 
branch,  which  are  deeply  situated  beneath  the  Obturator  externus. 

»  F.  Byron  RobiDSon.     The  Utero-ovarian  Artery,  or  the  Genital  Vascular  Circle,  1903. 
« Ibid. 
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The  intamal  Imtiuh  (rarnvs  anterior)  curves  downw&rd  along  the  inner  margin 
of  the  obturator  foramen,  lying  beneath  the  Obturator  externus  muscle;  it  dis- 
tributes branches  to  the  Obturator  externus,  Pectineus,  Adductors  and  Gracilis, 
and  anastomoses  with  the  external  branch,  and  with  the  internal  circumfiex  arter^'. 

The  AXtemftl  branch  (ramtis  posterior)  curves  around  the  outer  margin  of  the 
obturator  foramen,  also  lying  beneath  the  Obturator  externus  muscle,  to  the  space 
between  the  Gemellus  inferior  and  Quadratus  femoria,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  One,  the  smaller,  courses  inward  around  the  lower  margin  of  the 
foramen  and  anastomoses  with  the  internal  branch  and  with  the  internal  circum- 
flex; the  other  inclines  outward  in  the  groove  below  the  acetabulum  (a.  acetafndis), 
and  supplies  the  muscles  attached  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  sciatic  artery.  It  sends  through  the  cotyloid  notch  a  branch  to 
the  hip-joint,  which  ramifies  on  the  round  ligament  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  femur. 

Peculiarities  (Fig.  475).— The  obturator  artery  sometimes  arises  from  the  main  stem  or 
from  the  posterior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac,  from  the  deep  epigastric  (28  per  eenl.),  or  il  may 
ari%  from  the  external  iliac  (1.2  per  cent.}. 


Pia.  ITS. — VuiBlioni  in  oriiin  and  foune  of  the  obturator  artery. 

When  the  obturator  artery  arises  at  the  front  of  the  pelvis  from  the  deep  epigastric,  il  descends 
almost  vertically  to  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen.  The  artery  in  this  course  usually 
lies  in  contact  with  the  external  iliac  vein  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  ring  (Fig.  475,  A); 
in  such  cases  it  would  not  be  endangered  in  the  operation  for  femoral  hernia.  Occasionally, 
however,  it  curves  inward  along  the  free  marsin  of  Gimbernat's  ligament  (Fig.  475,  B),  and 
under  such  circumstances  would  almost  completely  encircle  the  neck  oF  the  hernial  sac,  and 
would  be  in  great  danger  of  being  wounded  IF  an  operation  were  performed  for  strangulation. 

The  internal  pudic  artery  (a.  pudenda  interna)  (Figs.  476  and  477)  is  the 
smaller  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac, 
and  supplies  the  external  organs  of  generation.  Though  the  course  of  the  artery 
is  the  same  in  the  two  sexes,  the  vessel  is  much  smaller  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male,  and  the  distribution  of  its  branches  somewhat  different.  The  description  of 
its  arrangement  in  the  male  will  first  be  given,  and  subsequently  the  differences 
which  it  presents  in  the  female  will  be  mentioned. 

The  internal  podie  artary  in  tbe  male  passes  downward  and  outward  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen,  and  emerges  from  the  pelvis  be- 
tween the  Pyriformis  and  Coccygeus  muscles;  it  then  crosses  the  spine  of  the 
ischium  and  enters  the  pelvis  through  the  lesser  sacrosciatic  foramen.  The 
artery  now  crosses  the  Obturator  internus  muscle  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa,  being  situated  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  lower  margin  of 
the  ischial  tuberosity.  It  gradually  approaches  the  margin  of  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium,  passes  forward  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament  of  the 
perineum;  it  then  runs  forward  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  ramus  of  the  pubis 
and  about  half  an  inch  behind  the  subpubic  ligament  it  pierces  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches,  the 
dorul  artery  of  the  penis  and  the  artery  of  the  corpus  cavemosiun. 
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BdfttioiUI. — Within  the  pelvis,  it  lies  in  front  of  the  Pyriformis  muscle  and  sacral  plexus  of 
nen'es,  and  the  sciatic  artery,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  rectum  (on  the  left  side).  As  it 
crosses  the  spine  of  the  ischium  it  is  covered  by  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  overlapped  by  the  great 
^crosciatic  ligament.  Here  the  pudic  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side  and  the  nerve  to  the  Obturator 
internus  to  the  outer  side  of  the  vessel.  In  the  pelvis  it  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ischiorectal 
fossa,  upon  the  surface  of  the  Obturator  internus  muscle,  contained  in  a  fibrous  canal  (Alcock's 
canal),  formed  by  the  splitting  of  the  obturator  fascia.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  pudic  veins 
and  the  pudic  nerve. 

Peenbaiities. — The  internal  pudic  is  sometimes  smaller  than  usual,  or  fails  to  give  off  one 
or  two  of  its  usual  branches;  in  such  cases  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  branches  derived  from 
an  additional  vessel,  the  accessory  padic,  which  generally  arises  from  the  internal  pudic  artery 
before  its  exit  from  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen.  It  passes  forward  along  the  lower  part  of 
the  bladder  and  across  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland  to  the  root  of  the  penis,  where  it  perforates 
the  triangular  ligament  and  gives  off  the  branches  usually  derived  from  the  pudic  artery.  The 
deficiency  most  frequently  met  with  is  that  in  which  the  internal  pudic  ends  as  the  artery  of  the 
bulb,  the  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  and  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  being  derived  from  the 
accessory  pudic.  Or  the  pudic  may  terminate  as  the  superficial  perineal,  the  artery  of  the  bulb 
being  derived,  with  the  other  two  branches,  from  the  accessory  vessel.  Occasionally  the  acces- 
sory pudic  artery  is  derived  from  one  of  the  other  branches  of  the  internal  iliac,  most  frequently 
the  inferior  vesical  or  the  obturator. 

Brandies. — ^The  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  artery  are: 

Muscular.  Artery  of  the  bulb. 

Inferior  hemorrhoidal.  Urethral  artery. 

Superficial  perineal.  Artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum. 

Transverse  perineal.  Dorsal  artery  of  the  penis. 

The  muscular  branches  consist  of  two  sets — one  given  off  in  the  pelvis,  the 
other  as  the  vessel  crosses  the  ischial  spine.  The  former  are  several  small  offshoots 
which  supply  the  Levator  ani,  the  Obturator  internus,  the  Pyriformis,  and  the 
Goccygeus  muscles.  The  branches  given  off  outside  the  pelvis  are  distributed  to 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  External  rotator  muscles.  They 
anastomose  with  branches  of  the  sciatic  artery. 

The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  artery  (a.  haemorrhoidaiis  inferior)  arises  from 
the  internal  pudic  as  it  passes  above  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Crossing 
the  ischiorectal  fossa  it  is  distributed  by  two  or  three  terminal  branches  to  the 
muscles  and  integument  of  the  anal  region.  Instead  of  one  inferior  hemor- 
rhoidal artery  two  or  three  small  vessels  may  arise  from  the  internal  pudic. 

The  superficial  perineal  artery  (a.  perinei)  (Fig.  476)  supplies  the  scrotum  and  the 
muscles  and  integument  of  the  perineum.  It  arises  from  the  internal  pudic  in 
front  of  the  preceding  branches,  and  turns  upward,  crossing  either  over  or  under 
the  Transversus  perinei  superficial  is  muscle,  and  runs  forward,  parallel  to  the 
pubic  arch,  in  the  interspace  between  the  Accelerator  urinae  (m.  bulbocaverriosiis) 
and  Erector  penis  (wi.  ischiocavertiosus)  muscles,  both  of  which  it  supplies,  and  is 
finally  distributed  to  the  skin  and  dartos  of  the  scrotum.  In  its  passage  through 
the  perineum  it  lies  beneath  the  superficial  perineal  fascia. 

The  transverse  perineal  artery  is  a  small  branch  which  arises  either  from  the 
internal  pudic  or  from  the  superficial  perineal  artery  as  it  crosses  the  Transversus 
perinei  muscle.  It  runs  transversely  inward  along  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the 
Transversus  perinei  superficialis  muscle  and  anastomoses  with  the  like  vessel 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  superficial  perineal  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
arteries.  It  supplies  the  Transversus  perinei  and  the  structures  between  the 
anus  and  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

The  artery  of  the  bulb  (a.  bulbi  urethrae)  is  a  short  vessel  of  large  caliber  which 
arises  from  the  internal  pudic  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament; 
it  passes  nearly  transversely  inward,  through  the  fibres  of  the  Compressor  urethrae 
muscle,  pierces  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  gives  off 
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branches  which  ramify  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  It  is  then  continued  forward 
in  the  corpus  spongiosum  to  the  glans  penis.  It  gives  off  a  small  branch  to 
Cowper's  gland. 

The  nrethnl  uterj  (a.  urethralvt)  is  a  small  vessel  which  passes  to  the  corpus 
spongiosum  at  the  angle  of  the  converging  crura  of  the  penis.  It  reaches  the  glans 
penis  and  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  and  the  dorsal 
artery  of  the  pwnis.     This  vessel  is  quite  often  absent. 

The  artery  of  the  corpus  caTeraoEum  (a.  profunda  penis),  one  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  internal  pudic,  arises  just  after  that  vessel  has  perforated  the 
superficial  triangular  ligament,  and,  quickly  entering  the  cms  penis  obliquely, 
runs  forward  in  the  centre  of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  to  which  its  branches  are 
distributed. 


ptriiual  arierj, 
perineal  BO-M. 

»die  Artery. 


Fio.  476. — The  superficial  muaclea  and  vi 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  (a.  dorsalia  penis)  ascends  between  the  crus  and 
pubic  symphysis,  and  passes  lietween  the  two  layers  of  the  suspensory  ligament 
of  the  penis,  and  runs  forward  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  to  the  glans,  where  it 
divides  into  two  branches  which  supply  the  glans  and  prepuce.  On  the  dorsum 
of  the  penis  it  lies  immediately  beneath  the  integument,  between  the  dorsal  nene 
and  the  deep  dorsal  vein,  the  former  being  on  its  outer  side.  It  supplies  the  integ- 
ument and  fibrous  sheath  of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  sending  branches  through 
the  sheath  to  anastomose  with  the  preceding  vessel. 

TheintanuJ  padic  artery  in  the  female  is  smaller  than  in  the  male.  Its  origin 
and  course  are  similar,  and  there  is  considerable  analogy  in  the  distribution  of 
its  branches.  The  superticial  perineal  artery  supplies  the  labia  pudendi;  the 
artery  of  the  bulb  supplies  the  buibi  vestibuH  and  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  vagina; 
the  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  (a.  profunda  clitoridia)  supplies  the  cavernous 
body  of  the  clitoris;  and  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  clitoris  (a.  dorsalis  clitoridis) 
supplies  the  dorsum  of  that  organ,  and  terminates  in  the  glans  and  in  the  mem- 
branous fold  corresponding  to  the  prepuce  of  the  male. 
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The  sciatic  artery  (o.  glutaea  Inferior)  (Fig.  477),  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac,  is  distributed  chiefly  on  the 
buttock  and  back  of  the  thigh.     It  passes  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
.sacrosciatic  foramen  behind  the  internal  pudic  artery,  resting  on  the  sacral  plexus 
of  nerves  and  Pyriformis  muscle,  and  escapes  from  the  pelvis  through  this  foramen 
between     the   Pyriformis    and 
Coccygeus.     It  then   descends 
in  the  intenal  between  the  tro- 
chanter major  and  tuberosity 
of   the    ischium,  accompanied 
by    the    sciatic    nerves,     and 
covered  by  the  Gluteus  maxi- 
nius,  and    is  continued   down 
the  back  of  the  thigh  supplying 
the    skin,    and    anastomosing 
with  branches  of  the  perfora- 
ting arteries. 

Within  the  pelvis  it  distrib- 
utes branches  to  the  Pyriformis, 
Coccygeus,    and    Levator   ani 

muscles;     some    hemorrhoidal  Hm 

branches,    which     supply     the  ^ 

rectum,  and  occasionally  take 
the  place  of  the  middle  hemor- 
rhoidal artery;  and  vesical  ainf 
branches  to  the  base  and  neck 
of  the  bladder,  seminal  vesicles, 
and   prostate   gland.      Oviaide 

the  pelvis  it  gives  off  the  fol-  'Hig- 

towing  branches: 

Muscular,  "'"S' 

Coccygeal. 

Comes  nervi  ischiadici. 

Anastomotic.  J^"-' 

Articular, 

Cutaneous. 

The  muscnlar  bnuteh«8  sup- 
ply  the  Gluteus  maximus, 
anastomosing  with  the  gluteal 
artery  in  the  substance  of  the     ^^ 

muscle;  the  External   rotators,  <  ™^ 

anastomosing  with  the  internal 
pudic  artery;  and  the   muscles 

attached  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ^uiar 

ischium,  anastomosing  with  the 
external  branch  of  the  obturator 
and  the  internal  circumflex 
arteries. 

The  coccygeal  brancli  runs  inward,  pierces  the  great  sacrosciatic  ligament,  and 
supplies  the  Gluteus  maximus,  the  integument,  and  other  structures  on  the  back 
of  the  coccyx. 

The  comeB  nervi  ischiadici  (a.  comitana  n.  ischiadic))  is  a  long,  slender  vessel 
which  accompanies  the  great  sciatic  nerve  for  a  short  distance;  it  then  penetrates 
it  and  runs  in  its  substance  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh. 


Fiu.  477,— Tbe  arteriM  of  th«  tlutesl  kod  posterior  Femoral 
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The  anastomotic  artery  is  directed  downward  across  the  External  rotators  and 
assists  in  forming  the  so-called  cmcial  anastomosiB  by  anastomosing  with  the 
superior  perforating  and  the  internal  and  external  circumflex  arteries. 

The  articular  branch,  generally  derived  from  the  anastomotic,  is  distributed  to 
the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint. 

The  cntaneous  branches  are  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  buttock  and  back  of 
the  thigh. 

The  iliolumbar  artery  (a.  iliolumbalis),  given  off  from  the  posterior  trunk  of 
the  internal  iliac,  turns  upward  and  outward  between  the  obturator  nerve  and 
lumbosacral  cord,  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  behind  which  it  divides 
into  a  lumbar  and  an  iliac  branch. 

The  lumbar  branch  (ramus  lumbalis)  supplies  the  Psoas  and  Quadratus  luro- 
borum  muscles,  anastomosing  with  the  last  lumbar  artery,  and  sends  a  small 
spinal  branch  (ramus  spinalis)  through  the  intervertebral  foramen,  between  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacrum,  into  the  vertebral  canal,  to  supply  the 
Cauda  equina. 

The  iliac  branch  (ramus  Uiacus)  descends  to  supply  the  Iliacus  muscle;  some 
offshoots,  running  between  the  muscle  and  the  bone,  anastomose  with  the  iliac 
branch  of  the  obturator;  one  of  these  enters  an  oblique  canal  to  supply  the  diploe, 
while  others  run  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  distributing  branches  to  the  Gluteal 
and  Abdominal  muscles,  and  anastomose  in  their  course  with  the  gluteal  circum- 
flex iliac,  and  external  circumflex  arteries. 

The  lateral  sacral  arteries  (a,  sacralis  lateralis)  (Fig.  473)  are  usually  two 
in  number — ^superior  and  inferior. 

The  superior,  which  is  of  large  size,  passes  inward,  and,  after  anastomosing 
with  branches  from  the  middle  sacral,  enters  the  first  or  second  anterior  sacral 
foramen,  supplies  branches  to  the  contents  of  the  sacral  canal,  and,  escaping  by 
the  corresponding  posterior  sacral  foramen,  is  distributed  to  the  skin  and  muscles 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  sacrum,  anastomosing  with  the  gluteal. 

The  inferior  passes  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  Pyriformis  muscle  and 
sacral  nerves  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  sacral  foramina,  descends  on  the 
front  of  the  sacrum,  and  anastomoses  over  the  coccyx  with  the  middle  sacral  and 
opposite  lateral  sacral  artery.  In  its  course  it  gives  off  branches  which  enter  the 
anterior  sacral  foramina  (rami  spinales);  these,  after  supplying  the  contents  of  the 
sacral  canal,  escape  by  the  posterior  sacral  foramina,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
muscles  and  skin  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  sacrum,  anastomosing  with  the  gluteal. 

The  gluteal  artery  (a.  glviaea  superior)  (Fig.  477)  is  the  largest  branch  of 
the  internal  iliac,  and  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  posterior  division  of 
that  vessel.  It  is  a  short,  thick  trunk  which  runs  backward  between  the  lumbo- 
sacral cord  and  the  first  sacral  nerve,  and,  passing  out  of  the  pelvis  above  the 
upper  border  of  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  immediately  divides  into  a  superficial 
and  a  deep  branch.  Within  the  pelvis  it  gives  off  a  few  muscular  branches  to  the 
Iliacus,  Pyriformis,  and  Obturator  internus,  and,  just  previous  to  emerging  from 
that  cavity,  a  nutrient  artery  which  enters  the  ilium. 

The  superficial  branch  enters  the  deep  surface  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  and 
divides  into  numerous  branches,  some  of  which  supply  the  muscle,  while  others  per- 
forate its  tendinous  origin,  and  supply  the  integument  covering  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  sacrum,  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  arteries. 

The  deep  branch  lies  under  the  Gluteus  medius  and  almost  immediately  sub- 
divides into  two.  Of  these,  the  superior  division  (ramus  superior),  continuing  the 
original  course  of  the  vessel,  passes  along  the  upper  border  of  the  Gluteus  mini- 
mus to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  anastomosing  with  the  circumflex 
iliac  and  ascending  branches  of  the  external  circumflex  artery.  The  inferior 
division  (ramus  inferior)  crosses  the  Gluteus  minimus  obliquely  to  the  trochanter 
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major,  distributing  branches  to  the  Gluteus  muscles,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
external  circumflex  artery.  Some  branches  pierce  the  Gluteus  minimus  to  supply 
the  hip-joint. 

Slirface  BSarkillg. — The  position  of  the  three  main  branches  of  the  internal  iliac,  the 
sciatic,  internal  pudic,  and  gluteal,  which  may  occasionally  be  the  object  of  surgical  interference, 
is  indicated  on  the  surface  in  the  following  way:  A  line  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  posterior  supe- 
rior iliac  spine  to  the  posterior  superior  angle  of  the  great  trochanter,  with  the  limb  slightly 
flexed  and  rotated  inward;  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  gluteal  artery  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  sciatic  notch  will  correspond  with  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  this 
line.  A  second  line  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  same  point  to  the  outer  part  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  Lscbium ;  the  junction  of  the  lower  with  the  middle  third  marks  the  point  of  emergence  of 
the  sciatic  and  pudic  arteries  from  the  great  sciatic  notch. 

Applied   Anatomy. — Any  of  these  three  vessels  may  require  ligating  for  a  wound  or  for 
aneurism,  which  is  generally  traumatic.     The  gluteal  artery  b  ligated  by  turning  the  patient 
Iwo-thirds  over  on  his  face  and  making  an  incision  from  theposterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
to  the  upper  and  posterior  angle  of  the  great  trochanter.     This  must  expose  the  Gluteus  maxi- 
mus  muscle,  and  its  fibres  are  to  be  separated  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  muscle  and 
pulled  apart  with  retractors.    The  contiguous  margins  of  the  Gluteus  medius  and  Pyriformis 
are  now  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  artery  will  be  exposed  emerging  from  the 
sciatic  notch.     In  ligation  of  the  sciatic  artery,  the  incision  should  be  made  parallel  with  that 
for  ligation  of  the  gluteal,  but  one  inch  and  a  half  lower  down.    After  the  fibres  of  the  Gluteus 
maximus  have  been  separated,  the  vessel  is  to  be  sought  for  at  the  lower  border  of  the  Pyri- 
formis; the  preat  sciatic  nerve,  which  lies  just  above  it,  forms  the  chief  guide  to  the  artery. 
The  internal  pudic  can  be  reached  through  the  incision  used  to  reach  the  sciatic. 

The  External  Iliac  Artery  (A.  Iliaca  Externa)  (Fig.  473). 

The  external  iliac  artery  is  larger  in  the  adult  than  is  the  internal  iliac.  It 
passes  obliquely  downward  and  outward  along  the  inner  border  of  the  Psoas 
rausde,  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac  to  a  point  beneath  Poupart's 
ligament,  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  where  it  enters  the  thigh  and  becomes  the  femoral  artery. 

Relations. — In  front,  the  artery  is  in  relation  with  the  peritoneum,  subperitoneal  areolar 
tissue,  the  termination  of  the  ileum  on  the  right  side,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  on  the  left,  and  a 
thin  layer  of  fascia  derived  from  the  iliac  fascia,  which  surrounds  the  artery  and  vein,  fit  its 
origin  it  is  crossed  by  the  ovarian  artery  in  the  female,  and  occasionally  by  the  ureter.  The 
spermatic  vessels  descend  for  some  distance  upon  it  near  its  termination,  and  it  is  crossed  in 
this  situation  by  the  genital  branch  of  the  genitofemoral  nerve  and  the  deep  circumflex  iliac 
vein;  the  vas  deferens  in  the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female,  curve  down  along  its 
inner  side.  Behind^  it  is  in  relation  with  the  inner  border  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  iliac  fascia.  At  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  external  iliac  vein  lies  partly 
behind  it,  but  lower  down  lies  entirely  to  its  inner  side.  Eaiemally,  it  rests  against  the  Psoas 
muscle,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  iliac  fascia.  Numerous  lymphatic  vessels  and  nodes 
are  found  lying  on  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  vessel. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  External  Iliac  Artery. 

In  front. 

Peritoneum,  intestines,  and  fascia. 

1^  f  Lymphatic  vessels  and  nodes. 

Poupart's  ^  Sperniatic  vessels. 
J  .  *^       .    J  Genitofemoral  nerve  (genital  branch). 

*  '  V  Deep  circumflex  iliac  vein. 


Outer  side.  /  \  Inner  side. 

Psoas  magnus.  I        luil^!*      1      External  iliac  vein  and  vas  def 

Iliac  fascia.  V  J  near  Poupart's  ligament. 

Behind. 

External  iliae  vein. 
Psoas  magnus. 
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Surface  Marking. — The  surface  line  indicating  the  course  of  the  external  iliac  artery  has 
been  already  given  (see  pace  671). 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  external  iliac  may  be  required  in 
cases  of  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery  or  for  a  wound  of  the  artery.    This  vessel  may  be  secured 
in  any  part  of  its  course,  excepting  near  its  upper  end,  which  is  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  near  its  lower  end,  which  should  also  be  avoided,  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  the  deep  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  vessels.    The  patient  having  been 
placed  in  the  supine  position,  an  incision  should  be  made,  commencing  below  at  a  point  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  a  little  external  to  its  middle,  and  run- 
ning upward  and  outward,  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  to  a  point  one  inch  internal  and  one 
inch  above  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.    When  the  artery  is  deeply  seated  more 
room  will  be  required,  and  may  be  obtained  by  curving  the  incision  from  the  point  last  named 
inward  toward  the  umbilicus  for  a  short  distance.     Another  mode  of  ligating  the  vessel  is  the 
plan  advocated  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  by  making  an  incision  close  to  Poupart's  ligament  from 
about  half  an  inch  outside  of  the  external  abdominal  ring  to  one  inch  internal  to  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium.    This  incision,  being  made  in  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  External  oblic|ue,  is  less  likely  to  be  followed  bv  a  ventral  hernia,  but  there  is  danger 
of  wounding  the  epigastric  artery,  and  only  the  lower  end  of  the  vessel  can  be  ligated.     Al^r- 
nethy,  who  first  tied  this  artery,  made  his  incision  in  the  course  of  the  vessel.    The  Abdominal 
muscles  and  transversalis  fascia  having  been  cautiously  divided,  the  peritoneum  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  iliac  fossa  and  raised  toward  the  pelvis;  and  on  introducing  the  finger  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  the  artery  may  be  felt  pulsating  along  the  inner  border  of  the  Psoas  muscle. 
The  external  iliac  vein  is  generally  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  and  must  be  cautiously 
separated  from  it  by  the  finger  nail  or  handle  of  the  knife,  and  the  aneurism  needle  should  be 
introduced  on  the  inner  side,  between  the  artery  and  the  vein. 

Ligation  of  the  external  iliac  artery  is  performed  by  a  transperitoneal  method.  An  incision 
four  inches  in  length  is  made  in  the  semilunar  line,  commencing  about  an  inch  below  the  um- 
bilicus and  carried  through  the  abdominal  wall  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  intestines  are 
then  pushed  upward  and  held  out  of  the  way  by  a  broad  abdominal  retractor,  and  an  incision  is 
made  through  the  peritoneum  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in  the  course  of  the  artery,  and  the 
vessel  is  secured  in  any  part  of  its  course  which  may  seem  desirable  to  the  operator.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  operation  appear  to  be  that  if  it  is  found  necessary,  the  common  iliac  artery  can  be 
ligated  instead  of  the  external  iliac  without  extension  or  modification  of  the  incision;  and  secondly, 
that  the  vessel  can  be  ligated  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  coverings  of  the  sac  of  an 
aneurism.     Possibly  a  disadvantage  may  exist  m  the  greater  risk  of  hernia  after  this  method. 

Collateral  Oirculation. — The  principal  anastomoses  in  carrying  on  the  collateral  circulation, 
after  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  external  iliac,  are  the  iliolumbar  with  the  circumflex 
iliac;  the  gluteal  with  the  external  circumflex;  the  obturator  with  the  internal  circumflex;  the 
sciatic  with  the  superior  perforating  and  circumflex  branches  of  the  profunda  artery;  and  the 
internal  pudic  witn  the  external  pudic.  When  the  obturator  arises  from  the  epigastric  it  is 
supplied  with  blood  by  branches,  either  from  the  internal  iliac,  the  lateral  sacral,  or  the  internal 
pudic.  The  epigastric  receives  its  supply  from  the  internal  mammary  and  inferior  intercostal 
arteries,  and  from  the  internal  iliac  by  the  anastomoses  of  its  branches  with  the  obturator.^ 

Branches. — Besides  several  small  branches  to  the  Psoas  muscle  and  the  neigh- 
boring lymph  nodes,  the  external  iliac  gives  off  two  branches  of  considerable 
size — the  deep  epigastric  and  deep  drcomflez  iliac  arteries. 

The  deep  epigastric  artery  (a.  epigastrica  inferior)  (Fig.  473)  arises  from 
the  external  iliac  above  Poupart's  ligament.  It  curves  forward  below  the  peri- 
toneum, and  then  ascends  obliquely  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  internal  ab- 
dominal ring,  lying  between  the  transversalis  fascia  and  peritoneum;  continuing 
its  course  upward,  it  pierces  the  transversalis  fascia,  and  passing  over  the  semi- 
lunar fold  of  Douglas,  ascends  between  the  Rectus  and  the  posterior  lamella  of 
its  aponeurotic  sheath.  It  finally  divides  into  numerous  branches  which  anasto- 
mose, above  the  umbilicus,  with  the  superior  epigastric  branch  of  the  internal 
mammary  and  with  the  lower  intercostal  arteries  (Fig.  459).  As  the  deep  epi- 
gastric artery  passes  obliquely  upward  and  inward  from  its  origin  it  lies  along  the 
lower  and  inner  margin  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring  and  behind  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spermatic  cord.  This  part  of  the  vessel  is  crossed  by  the  vas  deferens 
in  the  male  and  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  the  female. 

1  Sir  Astley  Cooper  describes  the  dissection  of  a  limb  eighteen  years  after  successful  ligation  of  the  external 
iliac  artery  in  Vol.  I  of  Guy's  Hospital  Reports. 
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Bnndws. — ^The  branches  of  this  vessel  are:  The  cremuteric  (a.  spermatiea 
externa  in  the  male,  a.  ligamenti  ierelis  uteri  in  the  female),  which  accompanies  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  supplies  the  Cremasler  muscle  and  other  coverings  of  the 
spermatic  cord,  anastomosing  with  the  spermatic  artery  in  the  male,  and  which 
accompanies  the  round  ligament  in  the  female;  a  pablc  bniich  (ramus  pubicuj), 
which  runs  along  Poupart's  ligament,  and  then  descends  behind  the  os  pubis 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  ring,  and  anastomoses  with  offshoots  from  the 
obturator  artery ;  muscular  bnuchea,  some  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  Abdominal 
muscles  and  peritoneum,  anastomosing  with  the  lumbar  and  circumflex  iliac 
arteries;  cntKneooB  bnuches,  which  perforate  the  tendon  of  the  External  oblique, 
and  supply  the  integument,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  superficial  epi- 
gastric. 


Pic.  478. — Femonl  abutli  laid  i^Kn  lu  show  ita  llim  compartineiits.     Hiac  portion  of  fascia  lata  removed. 

PACnUaritdw. — The  origin  of  the  deep  epigastric  may  take  place  from  any  pari  of  the  external 
iliac  between  Poupart's  ligament  and  two  inches  and  a  half  aoove  it,  or  it  may  arise  below  this 
llgameni,  from  the  common  femoral  or  from  (he  deep  femoral.  It  frequently  arises  from  the 
external  iliac  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  obturator.  Sometimes  the  epigastric  arises  from 
(he  obturator,  the  iatter  vessel  being  furnished  by  the  internal  iliac,  or  the  digastric  may  be 
formed  by  two  branches,  one  derived  from  the  external  iliac,  the  other  from  the  internal  iliac. 

AppUftd  Aiifttoniy.^The  deep  epigastric  artery  follows  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of 
Poupart's  ligament  toward  the  umoilicus;  but  shortly  after  this  line  crosses  the  linca  semilunaris 
the  direction  changes,  and  the  course  of  the  vessel  is  directly  upward  in  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  inner  third  with  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  Rectus  muscle.  It  has  important  surgical  rela- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  priiicipal  means,  through  its  anastomosis  with 
the  internal  mammary,  in  establishing  the  collateral  circulation  after  ligation  of  either  the  com- 
mon or  external  iliac  arteries.  It  lies  close  to  (he  internal  ahtiominal  ring,  and  is  therefore 
mlemal  to  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  but  external  to  a  direct  inguinal  hernia,  as  the  hernia 
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emerges  from  the  abdomen.  It  forms  (he  outer  boundar}'  of  Hesselbach's  trianglr.  It  is  in 
close  relationship  with  the  spermatic  cord,  which  lies  in  front  of  it  in  the  inguinal  canal,  srpar&ted 
only  by  the  Iransversalis  fascia.    The  vaa  deferens  curves  round  its  outer  side. 

The  deep  circmnflex  iliac  artery  (a.  circumfiexa  Uium  profunda)  (Fig.  472) 
arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  external  iliac  nearly  opposite  the  epigastric  artery. 
It  ascends  obliquely  outward  behind  Poupart's  ligament,  contained  in  a  fibrotis 
sheath  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  transversalis  and  iliac  fasciae,  to  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  It  then  runs  along  the  inner  surface  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium  to  about  its  middle,  where  it  pierces  the  Transversalis,  and 
runs  backward  between  that  muscle  and  the  Internal  oblique,  to  anastomose  with 
the  iliolumbar  and  gluteal  arteries.  Opposite  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  it  gives  off  a  large  branch  which  ascends  between  the  Internal  oblique  and 
Transversalis  muscles,  supplying  them,  and  anastomosing  with  the  lumbar  and 
epigastric  arteries.     It  also  gives  off  cutaneous  branches. 


Fia.  479,— Stnicturm  ohjch  pou  beneath  the  ci 


AETERIES  OF  THE  LOWEfi  EXTEEMITT. 

The  artery  which  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  extremity  is  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  external  iliac.  It  continues  as  a  single  trunk  from  Poupart's 
ligament  to  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteu.s  muscle,  and  here  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial.  For  convenience  of  description,  the 
upper  part  of  the  main  trunk  is  named  femoral,  the  lower  part,  popUtokl. 


THE  FEMORAL  ABTERY 


THE  FEHOBAL  ARTSST  (A.  FKUORALIS)  (Figs.  481  and  482). 

The  tamoral  artery  commences  immediately  behind  Poupart's  ligament,  midway 
l»etween  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  and, 
passing  down  the  fore  part  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  terminates  at  the  opening 
in  the  Adductor  magnus,  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the 
thigh,  where  it  becomes  the  popliteal  artery.  The  vessel,  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  lies  in  front  of  the  hip-joint,  on  a  line  with  the  innermost  part  of  the 
head  of  the  femur;  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  between  these  two  parts  the  vessel  is  some 
distance  from  the  bone.  The  first  inch  and  a  half  of  the  vessel  is  enclosed, 
leather  with  the  femoral  vein,  in  a  fibrous  sheath — the  femoral  Bhetth.  In  the 
upper  third  of  the  thigh  it  is  contained  in  a  triangular  space  called  Scarpa's  triangle, 
and  in  this  space  it  gives  oiT  its  largest  branch,  the  deep  lemoral.  In  the  middle 
third  of  the  thigh  it  is  contained  in  an  aponeurotic  canal  called  Hunter's  canal. 
That  portion  of  the  femoral  artery  which  extends  from  Poupart's  ligament  to  the 
origin  of  the  deep  femoral  is  sometimes  called  the  common  femoral;  its  continua- 
tion is  the  superficial  femwal. 


n  the  abdomeii. 


The  femoral  or  cmral  sheath  (Fig.  479)  is  a  continuation  downward  of  the 
fascise  that  line  the  abdomen,  the  tranaversalis  fascia  passing  down  in  front  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  and  the  lliao  fascia  descending  behind  them ;  these  fasciie  are  directly 
continuous  on  the  iliac  side  of  the  femoral  artery,  but  a  small  space  exists  between 
the  femoral  vein  and  the  point  where  they  are  continuous  on  the  pubic  side  of  that 
vessel,  which  constitutes  the  femoral  or  cmral  canal  (Fig.  479).  The  femoral 
sheath  is  dosely  adherent  to  the  contained  vessels  about  an  inch  below  the  saphe- 
nous opening,  being  blended  with  the  areolar  sheath  of  the  vessels,  but  opposite 
Poupart's  ligament  it  is  much  larger  than  is  required  to  contain  them;  hence  the 
funnel-shaped  form  which  it  presents.  The  outer  border  of  the  sheath  is  perfo- 
rated by  the  femoral  nene.  Its  inner  border  is  pierced  by  the  internal  saphenous 
vein  and  numerous  lymphatic  vessels.  In  front  it  is  covered  by  the  iliac  portion 
of  the  fascia  lata;  and  behind  it  is  the  pubic  portion  of  the  same  fascia. 
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The  anterior  wall  of  the  sheath  is  a  thickened  band  of  fascia  continuous  above 
Poupart's  ligament  with  the  transversalis  fascia,  called  the  deep  cnml  ueh.  From 
it  stretch  two  septa,  one  between  the  femoral  artery  and  the  vein,  the  other  King 
just  internal  to  the  vein,  and  cutting  off  a  small  space  between  the  vein  and 
the  inner  wall  of  the  sheath.  The  septa  are  stretched  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  walls  of  the  sheath,  so  that  each  vessel  is  enclosed  in  a  separate  compart- 
ment.    The  interval  left  between  the  vein  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  sheath  is  not 


of  tba  femoral  artery.     (Poirier  and  (3inrpy.) 

filled  up  by  any  structure,  excepting  a  little  loose  areolar  tissue,  a  few  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  occasionally  by  a  small  lymph  node;  this  is  the  femoral  or  cnual 
canal  through  which  the  intestine  descends  in  femoral  hernia. 

The  femoral  or  crural  canal  {canalis  femmolis)  (Figs.  479  and  480)  is  the 
narrow  interval  between  the  femora!  vein  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  femoral  sheath. 
It  exists  as  a  distinct  canal  only  when  the  sheath  has  been  separated  from  the  vein 
by  dissection  or  by  the  pressure  of  a  hernia  or  tumor.     Its  length  is  from  a  quarter 
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to  half  an  Inch,  and  it  extends  from  the  femoral  ring  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
saphenous  opening. 

This  canal  has  two  orifices^ — an  upper  one,  the  fsmoral  or  cranl  ting,  closed  by 
the  septum  crurale;  and  a  lower  one,  the  upbenotu  opening,  closed  by  the  cribri- 
form fascia. 

The  tamorat  or  cranl  ring  (antiulus  femoralis)  (Figs.  463  and  464)  is  the  upper 
opening  of  the  femoral  canal,  and  leads  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
of  an  oval  form;  its  long  diameter, 
directed  transversely,  measures 
about  half  an  inch,  and  it  is  larger 
in  the  female  than  in  the  mate, 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  of 
the  greater  frequency  of  femoral 
hernia   in  the  former  sex. 

Scarpa's  triangle  (trigonum 
femorale')  corresponds  to  the  de- 
pression seen  Immediately  below 
the  fold  of  the  groin.  It  b  a 
triangular  space,  the  apex  of 
^'hich  is  directed  downward,  and 
the  sides  formed  externally  by  the 
Sartorius,  internally  by  the  inner 
margin  of  the  Adductor  longus, 

and  flfeowby  Poupart's  ligament.  "*" 

The  floor  of  the  space  is  formed 
from  without  inward  by  the  Ilia- 
cus,  Psoas,  Pectineus  (in  some 
cases  a  small  part  of  the  Adduc- 
tor brevis),  and  the  Adductor 
bngus  musdes;  and  it  is  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by 
the  femoral  vessels,  which  extend 

from  the  middle  of  its  base  to  its  mim 

apex,  the  artery  giving  off  in  this 

situation  its  superficial  and  pro-  ■ 

funda  branches,  the  vein  rec?eiving 
the  deep  femoral  and  internal 
saphenous.  On  the  outer  side  of 
the  femoral  artery  is  the  femoral 
nerve  dividing  into  its  branches. 
In  the  outer  corner  of  the  space 

is  the  external  cutaneous  nerve.     Snj  i^ 

Within  the  sheath  of  the  artery, 

and  lying  upon  the  outer  side  of  Jj^™"* 

the  vessel.  Is  the  femoral  branch 
of  the  genitofemoral  nerve.  At 
the  base  of  the  triangle  the  vein         ', 

u  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery;  ikU 

at  the  apex  of  the  triangle  it  is     . 
passing  behind  the  artery.  Besides       re 

the  vessels  and  nerves,  this  space  Fia.  482.— The  femoral  «Heiy. 

contains  some  fat  and  lymphatics. 

Hunter's  canal,  or  the  adductor  canal  {canalis  adduclorius  [Ilunleri])  (Fig. 
3S3),  is  the  aponeurotic  space  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  extending  from 
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the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  to  the  femoral  opening  in  the  Adductor  magnus 
muscle.  It  is  bounded,  externally,  by  the  Vastus  internus;  internally y  by  the 
Adductors  longus  and  magnus  muscles;  and  is  covered  in  by  a  strong  aponeurosis 
which  extends  transversely  from  the  Vastus  internus  across  the  femoral  vessels 
to  the  Adductor  longus  and  magnus;  lying  on  which  aponeurosis  is  the  Sartorius 
muscle.  It  contains  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  enclosed  in  their  own  sheath  of 
areolar  tissue,  the  vein  being  behind  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  the 
internal  or  long  saphenous  nerve  lying  at  first  on  the  outer  side  and  then  in  front 
of  the  vessels. 

Relations. — The  relations  of  the  artery  differ  along  its  course.  In  Scarpa's  triangle  the 
femora]  artery  is  very  superficial,  being  covered  by  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  superficial 
inguinal  lymph  nodes,  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  femoral 
sheath.  The  femoral  branch  of  the  genitofemoral  nerve  courses  for  a  short  distance  within  the 
outer  compartment  of  the  femoral  sheath  and  lies  at  first  in  front  and  then  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  artery.  Near  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  crosses  the  artery 
from  without  inward. 

Behind  the  artery  are  the  posterior  part  of  the  femoral  sheath,  the  pubic  portion 
of  the  fascia  lata,  the  inner  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Psoas,  the  Pectineus  and 
Adductor  longus.  The  artery  is  separated  from  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  by 
the  tendon  of  the  Psoas,  from  the  Pectineus  by  the  femoral  vein  and  profunda 
vessels,  and  from  the  Adductor  longus  by  the  femoral  vein.  The  nerve  to  the 
Pectineus  passes  inward  behind  the  artery.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  but 
separated  from  it  by  some  fibres  of  the  Psoas,  is  the  femoral  nerve.  The  femoral 
vein  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  artery,  but  is  behind  the  vessel 
in  the  lower  part  of  Scarpa's  triangle. 


Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Femoral  Artery  in  Scarpa's  Triangle. 

In  frorU. 

Skin  and  superficial  fascia. 
Superficial  inguinal  nodes.  v 

Iliac  portion  of  fascia  lata. 
Prolongation  of  transversalis  fascia. 
Femoral  branch  of  genitofemoral  nerve. 
Superficial  circumflex  iliac  vein. 
Superficial  epigastric  vein. 

/^^      ^\  Ovier  side, 

I     Femoral     ]  Small    part  of  Psoas  muscle, 

Femoral  vein.  y    Artery.     J  separating  the  artery  from 

the  femoral  nerve. 


Behind, 


Prolongation  of  fascia  covering  the  Iliacus  muscle. 

Pubic  portion  of  fascia  lata. 

Nerve  to  Pectineus. 

Tendon  of  Psoas  muscle. 

Pectineus  muscle. 

Capsule  of  hip-joint. 

In  Hunter's  canal  the  femoral  artery  is  more  deeply  situated,  being  covered 
by  the  integument,  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae,  the  Sartorius  and  the  fibrous 
roof  of  the  canal;  it  is  crossed  from  without  inward  by  the  long  saphenous  nerve. 
Behind  the  artery  are  the  Adductores  longus  et  magnus;  \n  front  and  to  its  outer 
side  is  the  Vastus  internus.  The  femoral  vein  lies  behind  the  upper  part,  and  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  artery.     As  the  artery  passes  out  of  Scarpa's 
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triangle  into  Hunter's  canal,  the  Iliacus  and  Pectineus  muscles  lie  behind  it  for 
a  short  distance  (Fig.  482). 

That  portion  of  the  femoral  artery  which  extends  from  Poupart's  ligament 
to  the  origin  of  the  profunda  is  sometimes  named  the  common  femoral. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Femoral  Artery  in  Hunter's  Canal. 

In  ffonJt. 

Skin,  super6cial  and  deep  fasciie. 

Internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

Sartorius. 

Aponeurotic  covering  of  Hunter's  canal. 

Internal  saphenous  nerve. 

Inner  side.  /^      ^  ^""^  «^^- 

Adductor  longus.  /     FemonU     1  Long  saphenous  nerve. 

Adductor  magnus.  I     A'^^y.     ]  Nerve  to  Vastus  mtemus. 

Sartorius.  V  /  Vastus  mtemus. 

^__^^  Femoral  vein  (below). 

Behind, 

Femoral  vein  (above). 
Profunda  artenr  and  vein. 
Pectineus  and  Iliacus  (high  up). 
Adductor  longus. 
Adductor  magnus. 

Peeuliarities,  Doable  Femoral  Retmited.—Several  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  femoral 
artery  divided  into  two  trunks  below  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  and  became  reunited  near  the 
opening  of  the  Adductor  magnus  so  as  to  form  a  single  popliteal  artery.  One  of  them  occurred 
in  a  patient  operated  upon  for  popliteal  aneurism. 

Change  of  Positioil. — A  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  femoral  artery  was 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  thigh,  the  vessel  being  continuous  al)ove  with  the  internal  iliac,  escap- 
ing from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen,  and  accompanying  the  great  sciatic 
nerve  to  the  popliteal  space,  where  its  division  occurred  in  the  usual  manner,  'flie  external 
iliac  in  these  cases  was  small,  and  terminated  in  the  profunda. 

Positioil  of  the  Vein. — The  femoral  vein  b  occasionally  placed  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery,  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  or  it  may  be  (uvided  so  that  a  large 
vein  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  artery  for  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Surface  Marking. — The  upper  two-thirds  of  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  midway  between 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  adductor  tubercle  on 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  with  the  thigh  abducted  and  rotated  outward,  will  indicate  the 
course  of  the  femoral  artery. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Comjjression  of  the  femoral  artery,  which  is  constantly  requisite  in 
amputations  and  other  operations  on  the  lower  limbs,  and  also  for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurisms, 
is  most  effectually  made  immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament.  In  this  situation  the  artery  is 
xery  superficial,  and  is  merely  separated  from  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  by  the  Psoas 
muscle;  so  that  the  surgeon,  by  means  of  his  thumb  or  a  compressor,  may  effectually  control  the 
circulation  through  it.  This  vessel  may  also  be  compressed  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh  by 
placing  a  compress  over  the  artery,  beneath  the  tourniquet,  and  directing  the  pressure  from 
within  outward,  so  as  to  compress  the  vessel  against  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 

The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  femoral  artery  may  be  required  in  the  cases  of  wound  or 
aneurism  of  the  arteries  of  the  leg,  of  the  popliteal  or  femoral;*  and  the  vessel  may  be  exposed 
and  tied  in  anv  part  of  its  course.  The  great  depth  of  this  vessel  at  its  lower  part,  its  close  con- 
nection with  important  structures,  and  the  density  of  its  sheath  render  the  operation  in  this 
situation  one  of  much  greater  difficulty  than  the  application  of  a  ligature  at  its  upper  part,  where 
it  is  more  superficial. 

Ligation  of  the  common  femoral  artery  is  usually  considered  unsafe,  on  account  of  the  con- 
nection of  large  branches  with  it — viz.,  the  deep  epigastric  and  the  deep  circumflex  iliac  arising 
just  above  Poupart's  Kgament;  on  account  of  the  number  of  small  branches  which  arise  from 
it  in  its  short  course;  and  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  origin  of  the  profunda  femoris, 
which,  if  it  arise  high  up,  would  be  too  close  to  the  ligature  for  the  formation  of  a  firm  coag- 
ulum.     The  profunda  sometimes  arises  higher  than  the  point  above  mentioned,  and  rarely 

'  Ligation  of  the  femoral  artery  has  been  also  rpcommended  and  performed  for  elephantiasis  of  the  leg  and 
acute  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint  (Maunder,  Clin.  5)oo.  Trans.,  vol.  ii,  p.  37). 

44 
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between  two  or  three  inches  (in  one  case  four)  below  Poupart's  ligament.  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  the  tnost  favorable  situation  for  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  femoral  is  on  the  .super- 
ficial femoral  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle.  In  order  to  expose  the  artery  in  this  situation, 
an  incision  between  three  and  four  inches  long  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  the 
patient  lying  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  limb  slightly  flexed  and  abducted,  and  rotated 
outward.  A  large  vein  is  frequently  met  with,  passing  m  the  course  of  the  artery  to  join  the 
internal  saphenous  vein;  this  must  be  avoided,  and  the  fascia  lata  having  been  cautiously  divided 
and  the  Sartorius  exposed,  that  muscle  must  be  drawn  outward  in  order  to  expose  fully  the 
sheath  of  the  vessels.  The  finger  being  introduced  into  the  wound  and  the  pulsation  of  the 
artery  felt,  the  sheath  should  be  opened  on  the  outer  side  of  the  vessel  to  a  sumcienc  extent  to 
allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  ligature,  but  no  farther;  otherwise  the  nutrition  of  the  coats  of 
the  vessel  may  be  interfered  with,  or  muscular  branches  which  arise  from  the  vessel  at  irregular 
intervals  may  be  divided.  In  this  part  of  the  operation  the  long  saphenous  nerve  and  the  nerve 
to  the  Vastus  internus,  which  is  in  close  relation  with  the  sheath,  should  be  avoided.  The 
aneurism  needle  must  be  carefully  introduced  and  kept  close  to  the  artery,  to  avoid  the  femoral 
vein,  which  lies  behind  the  vessel  in  this  part  of  its  cotu"se. 

To  expose  the  artery  in  Hunter's  canal,  an  incision  should  be  made  between  three  and  four 
inches  in  length,  a  finger's  breadth  internal  to  the  line  of  the  artery,  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh 
— I.  e,,  midway  between  the  groin  and  the  knee.  The  integument  is  first  divided.  The  fa^v^ia 
lata  having  been  divided,  and  the  outer  border  of  the  Sartorius  muscle  exposed,  it  should  be 
drawn  inward,  when  the  strong  fascia  which  is  stretched  across  from  the  Adductors  to  the  Vastus 
internus  will  be  exposed,  and  must  be  freely  divided;  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  is  now  seen, 
and  must  be  opened,  and  the  artery  secured  by  passing  the  aneurism  needle  between  the  vein 
and  artery  in  the  direction  from  without  inward.  The  femoral  vein  in  this  situation  lies  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery  and  the  long  saphenous  nerve  on  the  anterior  and  outer  side  of  the  artery. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  femoral  artery  occasionally  divides  into  two  trunks  below  the  origin 
of  the  profunda.  If  in  the  operation  for  tying  the  femoral  two  vessels  are  met  with,  the  surgeon 
should  alternately  compress  each,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  vessel  is  connected  w^ith  the 
aneurismal  tumor  or  with  the  bleeding  from  the  wound,  and  that  one  only  should  be  tied  which 
controls  the  pulsation  or  hemorrhage.  If,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  compress  both  vesseN 
before  the  circulation  in  the  tumor  is  controlled,  both  should  be  tied,  as  it  would  be  probable  that 
they  became  reunited,  as  in  the  instances  referred  to  above. 

In  wounds  of  the  femoral  artery  the  question  of  the  mode  of  treatment  is  of  considerable 
im))ortance.  If  the  wound  in  the  superficial  structures  is  a  large  one,  the  injured  vessel  must 
be  exposed  and  tied;  but  if  the  wound  is  a  punctured  one  and  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  ques- 
tion will  arise  whether  to  cut  down  upon  the  artery  or  to  trust  to  pressure.  Mr.  Cripps  advises 
that  if  the  wound  is  in  the  "  upper  part  of  the  thigh — that  is  to  say,  in  a  |>osition  where  the  fem- 
oral artery  is  comparatively  superficial — the  surgeon  may  enlarge  the  opening  with  a  good 
prospect  of  finding  the  wounded  vessel  without  an  extensive  or  i)rolonged  operation.  If  the 
wound  be  in  the  lower  half  of  the  thigh,  owing  to  the  greater  depth  of  the  artery  and  the  pos^^i- 
bility  of  its  being  the  popliteal  that  is  wounded,  the  search  is  rendered  a  far  more  severe  and 
hazardous  operation,  and  it  should  not  be  undertaken  until  a  thorough  trial  of  pressure  has 
proved  ineffectual." 

Great  care  and  attention  are  necessary  for  the  successful  application  of  pressure.  The  limb 
should  be  carefully  bandaged  from  the  foot  upward  to  the  wound,  which  is  not  covered,  and  then 
onward  to  the  groin.  The  wound  is  then  dusted  with  iodoform  or  boracic  powder  and  a  conical 
pad  applied  over  the  wound.  Rollers  the  thickness  of  the  index  finger  are  then  placed  along 
the  course  of  the  vessel  above  and  below  the  wound,  and  the  whole  carefully  bandaged  to  a  back 
splint  with  a  foot  piece. 

Collateral  Circulation. — After  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery,  the  main  channels  for  carry- 
ing on  the  circulation  are  the  anastomoses  between  (1)  the  gluteal  and  sciatic  branches  of 
the  internal  iliac  with  the  internal  and  external  circumflex  and  superior  perforating  branches 
of  the  profunda  femoris;  (2)  the  obturator  branch  of  the  internal  iliac  with  the  internal  circumflex 
of  the  profunda;  (3)  the  internal  pudic  of  the  internal  iliac  with  the  superficial  and  deep  external 
pudic  of  the  common  femoral;  (4)  the  deep  circumflex  iliac  of  the  external  iliac  with  the  external 
circumflex  of  the  profunda  and  the  superficial  circumflex  iliac  of  the  femoral;  and  (5)  the  sciatic 
and  comes  nervi  ischiadic!  of  the  internal  iliac  with  the  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda. 

Branches  (Figs.  481  and  482). — ^The  branches  of  the  femoral  artery  are. 

Superficial  epigastric.  Muscular. 

Superficial  circumflex  iliac.  (  External  circumflex. 

Superficial  external  pudic.  Profunda  femoris  <  Internal  circumflex. 

Deep  external  pudic.  (  Three  perforating. 

Anastomotica  magna. 
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The  superficial  epigastric  (a.  epigasirica  superficicdis)  arises  from  the  fem- 
oral about  half  an  inch  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and,  passing  through  the 
saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  ascends  on  the  abdomen  in  the  superficial 
fascia  covering  the  External  oblique  muscle,  nearly  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  It 
distributes  branches  to  the  superficial  inguinal  nodes,  the  superficial  fascia,  and 
the  integument,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  deep  epigastric. 

The  saperficial  circumflex  iliac  (a.  circumflexa  ilium  superficicdis) ^  the  smallest 
of  the  cutaneous  branches,  arises  close  to  the  preceding,  and,  piercing  the  fascia 
lata,  runs  outward,  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  dividing  into  branches  which  supply  the  integument  of  the  groin,  the 
superficial  fascia,  and  the  superficial  inguinal  lymph  nodes,  anastomosing  with 
the  deep  circumflex  iliac  and  with  the  gluteal  and  external  circumflex  arteries. 

The  superficial  external  pudic  (a.  pudenda  externa  superficialis)  arises  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  artery,  close  to  the  prec*eding  vessels,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  saphenous  opening,  courses  inward,  across  the  spermatic 
cord  or  round  ligament,  to  be  distributed  to  the  integument  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  the  penis  and  scrotum  in  the  male,  and  the  labium  majus  in  the 
female,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  internal  pudic. 

The  deep  external  pudic  (a.  pudenda  eoctenia  profunda),  more  deeply  seated 
than  the  preceding,  passes  inward  across  the  Pectineus  and  Adductor  longus 
muscles,  covered  by  the  fascia  lata,  which  it  pierces  at  the  inner  border  of  the 
thigh,  its  branches  being  distributed,  in  the  male,  to  the  integument  of  the  scrotum 
and  perineum;  and  in  the  female  to  the  labium  majus,  anastomosing  with  branches 
of  the  superficial  perineal  artery. 

Muscidar  branches  {rami  musculares)  are  supplied  by  the  femoral  to  the 
Sartorius,  Vastus  internus,  and  Adductors. 

The  deep  femoral,  or  the  profunda  femoris  (a.  profunda  femaris)  (Figs.  471 
and  472),  is  a  large  vessel  arising  from  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  femoral 
artery,  from  one  to  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament.  It  at  first  lies  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  superficial  femoral,  and  then  passes  behind  it  and  the  femoral 
vein  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femur,  and,  passing  downward  beneath  the  Adductor 
longus,  terminates  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  in  a  small  branch  which  pierces 
the  Adductor  magnus  (and  from  this  circumstance  is  sometimes  called  the  fourth 
perforating  artery),  and  is  distributed  to  the  Flexor  muscles  on  the  Imck  of  the  thigh, 
anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  popliteal  and  inferior  perforating  arteries. 
The  deep  femoral  supplies  all  the  tissues  on  the  back  and  outer  side  of  the  thigh 
not  supplied  by  the  sciatic  and  gluteal  arteries. 

Relations. — Behind^  it  lies  first  upon  the  Iliacus,  and  then  on  the  Pectineus,  Adductor 
breWs,  and  Adductor  magnus  muscles.  In  fronts  it  is  se|Mirated  from  the  superficial  femoral 
arten%  above  by  the  femoral  and  profunda  veins,  and  below  by  the  Adductor  longus.  On  its 
outer  side  the  origin  of  the  Vastus  internus  separates  it  from  the  femur. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Profunda  Artery. 

In  front. 
Superficial  femoral  artery. 
Femoral  and  profunda  veins. 
Adductor  longus. 

Outer  side. 

Profunda 

Vastus  internus.  ^   Femoris. 


Behind.    . 
Iliacus. 
Pectineus. 
Adductor  brevis. 
Adductor  magnus. 
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Peculiaritias  of  Origin  of  the  Profunda. — This  vessel  occasionally  arises  from  the  inner 
side,  and,  more  rarely,  from  the  back  of  the  common  trunk;  but  the  more  important  peculiaritv, 
from  a  surgical  point  of  view,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  height  at  which  the  vessel  arises  from  the 
femoral.  In  three-fourths  of  a  large  number  of  cases  it  arose  between  one  to  ti*'o  inches  below 
Poupart's  ligament;  in  a  few  cases  the  distance  was  less  than  an  inch;  more  rarely,  opposite  the 
ligament;  and  in  one  case,  above  Poupart's  ligament,  from  the  external  iliac.  Oocasionallr, 
the  distance  between  the  origin  of  the  vessel  and  Poupart's  ligament  exceeds  two  inches,  and  in 
one  case  it  was  found  to  be  as  much  as  four  inches. 

Branches. — ^The  profunda  gives  off  the  following-named  branches: 

External  circumflex.  Four  perforating. 

Internal  circumflex.  Muscular. 

The  external  circumflex  artery  (a,  oircumflexa  femoris  lateralis)  supplies  the 
muscles  on  the  front  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  profunda, 
passes  horizontally  outward,  between  the  divisions  of  the  femoral  nerve  and 
behind  the  Sartorius  and  Rectus  muscles,  and  divides  into  three  sets  of  branches — 
ascending,  transverse,  and  descending. 

The  ascending  branch  (ramus  ascendents)  passes  upward,  beneath  the  Tensor 
fasciae  femoris  muscle,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  hip,  anastomosing  with  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  gluteal  and  deep  circumflex  iliac  arteries.  It  sends  out  muscular 
branches. 

The  descending  branch  (ramus  descendens)  passes  downward,  behind  the  Rectus, 
upon  the  Vasti  muscles,  to  which  its  branches  are  distributed,  one  or  two  passing 
beneath  the  Vastus  externus  as  far  as  the  knee,  anastomosing  with  the  superior 
articular  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery.  These  are  accompanied  by  the  branch 
of  the  femoral  nerve  to  the  Vastus  externus. 

The  transverse  branch,  the  smallest,  passes  outward  over  the  Crureus,  pierces 
the  Vastus  externus,  and  winds  around  the  femur  to  its  back  part,  just  below  the 
great  trochanter,  anastomosing  at  the  back  of  the  thigh  with  the  internal  circum- 
flex, sciatic,  and  superior  perforating  arteries. 

The  internal  circumflex  artery  (a,  circumflexa  femoris  medialis),  smaller  than 
the  external,  arises  from  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  profunda,  and  winds 
around  the  inner  side  of  the  femur,  betw^een  the  Pectineus  and  Psoas  muscles.  On 
reaching  the  upper  border  of  the  Adductor  brevis  it  gives  off  two  muscular  branches, 
one  of  which  passes  inward  to  be  distributed  to  the  Adductor  muscles,  the  Gracilis, 
and  Obturator  externus,  anastomosing  with  the  obturator  arter}-;  the  other 
descends,  and  passes  beneath  the  Adductor  brevis,  to  supply  it  and  the  great 
Adductor;  while  the  continuation  of  the  vessel  passes  backward  and  divides  into 
an  ascending  and  a  transverse  branch  (Fig.  389).  The  ascending  branch  (ramus 
profundus)  passes  obliquely  upward  upon  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  externus 
and  under  cover  of  the  Quadratus  femoris  toward  the  digital  fossa,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  twigs  from  the  gluteal  and  sciatic  arteries.  The  transverse 
branch  (ramus  superficialis),  larger  than  the  ascending,  appears  between  the 
Quadratus  femoris  and  upper  border  of  the  Adductor  magnus,  anastomosing  with 
the  sciatic,  external  circumflex,  and  superior  perforating  arteries,  the  crucial  anas- 
tomosis. Opposite  the  hip-joint  the  artery  gives  off  an  articular  vessel  (ramus 
a^etabuii),  which  enters  the  joint  beneath  the  transverse  ligament;  and,  after  sup- 
plying the  adipose  tissue,  passes  along  the  round  ligament  to  the  head  of  the  bone. 

The  perforating  arteries  (Figs.  472  and  473),  usually  three  in  number,  are 
so  called  from  their  perforating  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus  muscle  to 
reach  the  back  of  the  thigh.  They  pass  backward  close  to  the  linea  aspera  of  the 
femur,  under  cover  of  small  tendinous  arches  in  the  Adductor  magnus.  The 
first  is  given  off  above  the  Adductor  brevis,  the  second  in  front  of  that  muscle, 
and  the  third  immediately  below  it. 
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The  flzst  perforating  artery  (a.  ferforans  prima)  passes  backward  between  the 
Pectineus  and  Adductor  brevis  (sometimes  perforates  the  latter);  it  then  pierces 
the  Adductor  magnus  close  to  the  linea aspera.  It givesoff  branches  which  supply 
the  Adductor  brevis,  the  Adductor  magnus,  the  Biceps,  the  Gluteus  maximus 
muscles,  and  anastomoses  with  the  sciatic,  internal  and  external  circumflex,  and 
second  perforating  arteries. 

The  second  perforating  artery  (a.  perforans  secunda),  larger  than  the  first,  pierces 
the  tendons  of  the  Adductor  brevis  and  Adductor  magnus  muscles,  and  divides 
into  ascending  and  descending  branches,  which  supply  the  Flexor  muscles  of  the 
thigh,  anastomosing  with  the  first  and  third  perforating  arteries.  The  second 
artery  frequently  arises  in  common  with  the  first.  The  nutrient  artery  of  the 
lemur  (a.  nviricia  femoris)  is  usually  given  off  from  this  branch. 

The  third  perforating  artery  (a.  perforans  iertia)  is  given  off  below  the  Adductor 
brevis;  it  pierces  the  Adductor  magnus,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply 
the  Flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh;  anastomosing  above  with  the  higher  perforating 
arteries,  and  below  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  profunda  and  the  muscular 
branches  of  the  popliteal. 

A  fonrtii  perforating  artery  is  represented  by  the  termination  of  the  profunda 
femoris  artery. 

Numerous  moflcnlar  branches  arise  from  the  profunda;  some  of  these  end  in  the 
Adductor  muscles,  others  pierce  the  Adductor  magnus,  give  branches  to  the  Ham- 
string muscles,  and  anastomose  with  the  internal  circumflex  artery  and  with  the 
upper  muscular  branches  of  the  popliteal. 

The  anastomotica  magna  (a.  genu  suprema)  (Figs.  481  and  482)  arises  from 
the  femoral  artery  just  before  it  passes  through  the  tendinous  opening  in  the 
Adductor  magnus  muscle,  and  immediately  divides  into  a  superficial  and  deep 
branch. 

The  superficial  branch  (ramus  saphenus)  pierces  the  aponeurotic  covering  of 
Hunter's  canal,  and  accompanies  the  long  saphenous  nerve  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh.  It  passes  between  the  Sartorius  and  Gracilis  muscles,  and,  piercing  the 
fascia  lata,  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  leg, 
anastomosing  with  the  inferior  internal  articular  artery. 

The  deep  branch  (ramus  mvscvloarticvlaris)  descends  in  the  substance  of  the 
Vastus  internus,  lying  in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus,  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  knee,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  superior  internal  articular  artery 
and  the  anterior  recurrent  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial.  A  branch  from  this 
vessel  crosses  outward  above  the  articular  surface  of  the  femur,  forming  an  anas- 
tomotic arch  with  the  superior  external  articular  artery,  and  supplies  branches  to 
the  knee-joint. 

THE  POPLITEAL  ARTERY  (A.  POPLITEA)  (Figs.  477  and  481). 

The  popliteal  artery  commences  at  the  termination  of  the  femoral  at  the  opening 
in  the  Adductor  magnus,  and,  passing  obliquely  downward  and  outward  behind 
the  knee-joint  to  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  divides  into  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tibial  arteries.  A  portion  of  the  artery  lies  in  the  popliteal  space; 
but  above  and  below,  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  covered  by  the  muscles  which 
form  the  boundaries  of  the  space,  and  is  therefore  beyond  the  confines  of  the  space. 

The  Popliteal  Space  (Fig.  483). 

Dissection. — A  vertical  incision  about  eight  inches  in  length  should  be  made  along  the  back 
part  of  the  knee-joint,  connected  above  and  below  by  a  transverse  incision  from  the  inner  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  limb.  The  flaps  of  integument  included  between  these  incisions  should  be 
reflected  in  the  direction  shown  in  Fig.  386,  p.  518. 
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Boondaries.— The  poplitaAl  space  is  a  lozenge-shaped  space,  widest  at  the 
back  part  of  the  knee-joint,  and  deepest  above  the  articular  end  of  the  femur. 
It  is  bounded  externally,  above  the  joint,  by  the  Biceps,  and  below  the  joint  bv  the 
Plantaris  and  external  head  of  the  Gastroc- 
nemius. Internally,  above  the  joint,  bv  the 
Semimembranosus,  Semitendinosus,  Gracilis, 
and  Sartorius;  kelow  the  joint,  by  the  inner 
head  of  the  Gastrocnemius. 

Abor^,  it  is  limited  bv  the  apposition  of  the 
inner  and  outer  Hamstring  muscles;  belort; 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  heads  of  the  Gas- 
trocnemius. The  floor  is  fonned  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of 
ml  arittid  the  femur,  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
knee-joint,  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  and 
the  fascia  covering  the  Popliteus  muscle,  and 
the  space  is  covered  in  by  the  fascia  lata. 

Oontentfl. — It  contains  the  popliteal  vessels 
and  their  branches,  together  with  the  termi- 
nation of  the  external  .saphenous  vein,  the 
internal  and  external  popliteal  nerves  and 
some  of  their  branches,  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  small  sciatic  nerve,  the  articular  branch 
from  the  obturator  nen-e,  a  few  small  lymph 
nodes,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  loose 
adipose  tissue. 

Position  of  Contained  Parts. — The  in- 
ternal popliteal  ner\'e  descends  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  space  lying  superficial  and  cross- 
ing the  artery  from  without  inward.  Ilie 
external  popliteal  ner\-e  descends  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  space, 
lying  close  to  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps 
mu.scie.  More  deeply  at  the  bottom  of  the 
space  are  the  popliteal  ves.sels,  the  vein  lying 
superficial  lo  the  artery,  to  which  it  is  closely 
united  by  dense  areolar  ti.ssue;  it  is  a  thick- 
walled  vessel,  and  lies  at  first  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery,  and  then  crosses  it  to  gain 
'"  the  inner  side  below;  sometimes  the  vein  is 

double,  the  arterv-  lying  between  the  two 
venae  comites,  which  are  usually  connected 
by  short  transverse  branches.  More  deeply 
and,  at  its  upper  part,  cIo.se  to  the  surface  of 
the  bone  is  the  popliteal  arten.-,  and  passing 
off  from  it  at  right  angles  are  its  articular 
I  branches.    The  articular  branch   from  the 

I  obturator  ner\e  descends  upon  the  popliteal 

%  artery  to  supply  the  knee,  and  occasionally 

1  there  is  found' deep  in  the  .space  an  artic- 

5  ular  filament  from  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 

■~  The  popliteal   lymph   nodes,  four  or  five 

in  number,  are  found  surrounding  the  arterj'; 
F.n  483.-Tbep^p^h*a].p»wriorii(u.o..«d    ^^^   usually   lies   Superficial   to   the  vessel; 
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another  is  situated  between  it  and  the  bone,  and  the  rest  are  placed  on  either 
iiicle  of  it. 

Xhe  popliteal  artery,  in  its  course  downward  from  the  aperture  in  the  Adductor 
magnus  to  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  rests  first  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  femur,  and  is  then  separated  by  a  little  fat  from  the  hollowed  popliteal 
surface  of  the  bone;  in  the  middle  of  its  course  it  rests  on  the  posterior  ligament 
of  the  knee-joint,  and  below  on  the  fascia  covering  the  Popliteus  muscle.     Super- 
JicicUly,  it  is  covered  above  by  the  Semimembranosus;  in  the  middle  of  its  course, 
by  a  quantity  of  fat,  which  separates  it  from  the  deep  fascia  and  integument;  and 
belo'w  it  is  overlapped  by  the  Gastrocnemius,  Plantaris,  and  Soleus  muscles,  the 
popliteal  vein,  and  the  internal  popliteal  nerve.      The  popliteal  vein,  which  is 
intimately  attached  to  the  artery,  lies  superficial  and  external  to  it  above;  it  then 
crosses  it  and  lies  to  its  inner  side.    The  internal  popliteal  nerve  is  still  more  super- 
ficial and  external  above,  but  below  the  joint  it  crosses  the  artery  and  lies  on  its 
inner  side.     Laterally,  the  artery  is  bounded  by  the  muscles  which  are  situated  on 
either  side  of  the  popliteal  space. 


Plan  of  the  Relatioxs  of  the  Popliteal  Artery. 


Inner  side. 

Semimembranosus. 
Internal  condyle. 
Gastrocnemius  (inner  head). 


In  front. 

Femur. 

Ligament um  posticum. 

Popliteus. 


Outer  side. 

Biceps. 

External  condyle. 
Gastrocnemius  (outer  head). 
Plantaris. 


Behind, 

Semimembranosus. 

Fascia. 

Popliteal  vein. 

Internal  popliteal  nerve. 

Gastrocnemius. 

Plantaris. 

Soleus. 


Peculiarities  in  Point  of  Division. — Occasionally  the  popliteal  artery  divides  prematurely 
into  its  terminal  branches;  this  unusual  division  occurs  most  frequently  opposite  the  knee-joint. 
The  anterior  tibial  under  these  circumstances  may  pass  in  front  of  the  Popliteus  muscle. 

Unasoal  Branches. — The  artery  sometimes  divides  into  the  anterior  tibial  and  peroneal,  the 
posterior  tibial  being  wanting  or  very  small.  Occasionally  the  popliteal  is  found  to  divide  into 
three  branches,  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal. 

Suiface  Marking. — The  course  of  the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal  artery  is  indicated  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  border  of  the  Semimembranosus  muscle  at  the  junction  of  the  middle 
and  lower  third  of  the  thigh  obliquely  downward  to  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space,  exactly 
behind  the  knee-joint.  FVom  this  point  it  passes  vertically  downward  to  the  level  of  a  line 
drawn  through  the  lower  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia. 

Applied  Anatomy.  —The  popliteal  artery  is  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  injury.  It  may  be 
torn  by  direct  violence,  as  by  tne  passage  of  a  cart-wheel  over  the  knee  or  by  hyperextension  of 
the  knee;  and  in  the  dead  body,  at  all  events,  the  middle  and  internal  coats  mav  be  ruptured  by 
extreme  flexion.  It  may  also  be  lacerated  by  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
or  by  antero-posterior  dislocation  of  the  knee-joint.  It  has  been  torn  in  breaking  down  adhesions 
in  cases  of  fibrous  ankylosis  of  the  knee,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  wounded,  and,  in  fact,  has  been 
wounded,  in  performing  Macewen's  operation  for  osteotomy  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  for 
genu  valgum.  In  addition,  Spencer  records  a  case  in  which  the  popliteal  artery  was  wounded 
from  in  front  by  a  stab  just  below  the  knee,  the  knife  passing  through  the  interosseous  space. 
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The  popliteal  artery  is  more  freouently  the  seat  of  aneurism  than  is  any  other  artery  in  the 
body,  with  the  exception  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  amount  of  movement  to  which  it  is  subiected,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  supported  by  loose  and 
lax  tissue  only,  and  not  by  muscles,  as  is  the  case  with  most  arteries. 

Ligation  of  the  popliteal  artery  is  required  in  cases  of  wound  of  that  vessel,  but  for  aneurism 
of  the  posterior  tibial  it  is  preferable  to  tie  the  superficial  femoral.  The  popliteal  may  be  tied 
in  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  its  course;  but  in  the  middle  of  its  course  the  operation  is  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty,  from  the  great  depth  of  the  artery  and  from  the  extreme  degree  of 
tension  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  space. 

In  order  to  expose  the  vessel  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in 
the  supine  position,  with  the  knee  flexed  and  the  thigh  rotated  outward,  so  that  it  rests  on  its 
outer  surface;  an  incision  three  inches  in  length,  beginning  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and 
lower  third  of  the  thigh,  is  to  be  made  parallel  to  and  immediately  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
Adductor  magnus,  and  the  skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascia  divided.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle 
is  thus  exposed,  and  is  to  be  drawn  for^^ard  and  the  Hamstring  tendons  backward.  A  quantity 
of  fatty  tissue  will  now  be  exposed,  in  which  the  artery  will  be  felt  pulsating.  Tliis  is  to  be 
separated  with  the  point  of  a  director  until  the  arterv  is  exposed.  The  vein  and  nerve  will  not 
be  seen,  as  they  lie  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery.  TLe  sheath  is  to  be  opened  and  the  aneurism 
needle  passed  from  before  backward,  keeping  its  point  close  to  the  artery  for  fear  of  injuring  the 
vein.  The  only  structure  to  avoid  is  the  long  saphenous  vein  in  the  superficial  incision.  The 
upper  part  of  the  popliteal  artery  may  also  be  tiea  by  an  incision  on  the  oack  of  the  limb,  along 
the  outer  margin  of  the  Semimembranosus,  but  the  operation  is  a  more  difficult  one,  as  the 
internal  popliteal  nerve  and  the  popliteal  vein  are  first  exposed,  and  great  care  has  to  be  exercised 
in  separating  them  from  the  artery. 

To  expose  the  vessel  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  the  artery  lies  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  prone  position  with  the  limb 
extended.  An  incision  should  then  be  made  through  the  integument  in  the  middle  line,  com- 
mencing opposite  the  bend  of  the  knee-joint,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  external  saphenous 
vein  and  nerve.  After  dividing  the  deep  fascia  and  separating  some  dense  cellular  membrane, 
the  artery,  vein,  and  nerve  will  be  exposed,  descending  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrw^ 
nemius.  Some  muscular  branches  of  the  popliteal  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  or,  if  divided, 
tied  immediately.  The  leg  being  now  flexed,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  separate  the  two 
heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  the  nerve  should  be  drawn  inward  and  the  vein  outward,  and  the 
aneurism  needle  passed  between  the  artery  and  vein  from  without  inward. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery  are: 

^,        .        f  Superior.  Superior  external  articular. 

"  ^sc"  *r     1^  Inferior  or  sural.  Azygos  articular. 

Cutaneous.  Inferior  internal  articular. 

Superior  internal  articular.  Inferior  external  articular. 

The  superior  muscular  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  arise  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  popliteal  artery,  and  are  distributed  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
Adductor  magnus  and  Flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  anastomosing  with  the  fourth 
perforating  branch  of  the  profunda. 

The  inferior  muscular  or  sural  {aa.  surales)  are  two  large  branches  which  are 
distributed  to  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius  and  to  the  Plantaris  muscle 
They  arise  from  the  popliteal  artery  opposite  the  knee-joint. 

The  cutaneous  branches  arise  separately  from  the  popliteal  artery  or  from 
some  of  its  branches;  they  descend  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius 
muscle,  and,  piercing  the  deep  fascia,  are  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the 
calf.  One  branch  usually  accompanies  the  short,  or  external,  saphenous  vein, 
the  superficial  sural  artery. 

The  superior  articular  arteries,  two  in  number,  arise  one  on  each  side  of  the 
popliteal,  and  wind  around  the  femur  immediately  above  its  condyles  to  the  front 
of  the  knee-joint.  The  internal  branch  (a.  genu  superior  medialis)  winds  inward 
l>eneath  the  Hamstring  muscles,  to  which  it  supplies  branches,  above  the  inner 
head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  and,  passing  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor 
magnus,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  supplies  the  Vastus  internus, 
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anastomosing  with  the  anastomotica  magna  and  inferior  internal  articular;  the 
other  ramifies  close  to  the  surface  of  the  femur,  supplying  it  and  the  knee-joint, 
and  anastomosing  with  the  superior  external  articular  artery.  This  branch  is 
frequently  of  small  size,  a  condition  which  is  associated  with  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  anastomotica  magna.  The  sxtemal  branch  (a.  genu  superior  lateralis} 
passes  above  the  outer  condyle,  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps,  and  divides  into 
a  superficial  and  deep  branch;  the  superficial  branch  supplies  the  Vastus  externus, 
and  anastomoses  with  the  descending  branch  of  the  external  circumflex  and  the 
inferior  external  articular  arteries;  the  deep  branch  supplies  the  lower  part  of 
(he  femur  and  knee-joint,  and  forms  an  anastomotic  arch  across  the  bone  with 
the  anastomotica  magna  and  the  inferior  internal  articular  arteries. 

The  aiygos  articiuar  (a.  genu  media)  is  a  small  branch  arising  from  the  pop- 
liteal artery  opposite  the  bend  of  the  knee-joint.  It  pierces  the  posterior  ligament, 
and  supplies  tlie  ligaments  and  synovial  membrane  in  the  interior  of  the  articu- 
lation. 


ircum patellar  anafltoi 


The  inferiOT  articillar  arteries,  two  in  number,  arise  from  the  popliteal  be- 
neath the  Gastrocnemius,  and  wind  around  the  head  of  the  tibia  below  the  joint. 
The  internal  branch  (a.  genu  inferior  medialis)  first  descends  along  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  to  which  it  gives  branches;  it  then  passes  below  the 
inner  tuberosity,  beneath  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  at  the  anterior  border  of 
which  it  ascends  to  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  joint,  to  supply  the  head  of  the 
tibia  and  the  articulation  of  the  knee,  anastomosing  with  the  inferior  external 
articular  and  superior  internal  articular  arteries.  The  extamal  branch  (a.  genu 
inferior  lateralis)  passes  outward  altove  the  head  of  the  fibula,  to  the  front  of  the 
knee-joint,  passing  in  its  course  beneath  the  outer  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  the 
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external  lateral  ligament,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle,  and  divides  into 
branches  which  anastomose  with  the  inferior  internal  articular  artery,  the  superior 
external  articular  artery,  and  the  anterior  recurrent  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial. 
Circiimpatellar  Anastomosis.  — 
Around  and  above  the  patella,  and 
on  the  contiguous  ends  of  the  femur 
and  tibia ,  is  a  large  network  of  vessels, 
forming  a  superficial  and  a  deep 
plexus.  The  superficial  plexus  is 
situated  between  the  fascia  and  skin 
uround  about  the  patella;  the  deep 
Trti^^"*'^  plexus,  which  forms  a  close  network 
of  vessels,  lies  on  the  surface  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur  and  upper 
end  of  the  tibia  around  their  articular 
surfaces,  and  sends  numerous  off- 
shoots into  the  interior  of  the  joint. 
The  arteries  from  which  this  plexus 
is  formed  are  the  two  internal  and 
two  external  articular  branches  of  the 
popliteal,  the  anastomotica  magna, 
the  terminal  branch  of  the  profunda, 
the  descending  branch  from  the  ex- 
ternal circumflex,  and  the  anterior  re- 
current branch  of  the  anterior  tibial. 


The  Aiitari<H'  Tibial  Artery  (A. 
Tibialis  Anterior)  (Fig.  485). 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  com- 
mences at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
popliteal  at  the  lower  bordef  of  the 
Popliteus  muscle,  passes  forward  be- 
tween the  two  heads  of  the  Tibialis 
posticus,  and  through  the  large  oval 
aperture  above  the  upper  border  of 
the  interosseous  membrane  to  the 
deep  part  of  the  front  of  the  leg;  it 
here  lies  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  fibula;  it  then  descend.'; 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  inter- 
osseous membrane,  gradually  ap- 
proaching the  tibia;  and  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg  lies  on  this  bone,  and 
then  on  the  anterior  ligament  of  the 
ankle  to  the  bend  of  the  ankle-joint, 
where  it  lies  more  superficially,  and 
becomes  the  dorsalifl  pedis. 

BslatlOllB.— In  the  upper  two-thirds  of 
ils  extent  it  rests  upon  the  interosseous 
membrane,  to  which  it  ia  connected  by  deli- 
cate fibrous  arches  thrown  across  it;  in  the 
lower  third,  upon  the  front  of  the  tibis  and 
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the  anterior  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint.  In  the  upj^er  third  of  its  course  it  lies  bet^-een  the 
Tibialis  anticus  and  Extensor  lon^us  digitorum ;  in  the  middle  third,  between  the  Tibialis  anti- 
ous  and  Extensor  propriiis  hallucis.  At  the  bend  of  the  ankle  it  is  crossed  by  the  tendon  of 
the  Extensor  proprius  hallucis,  and  lies  between  it  and  the  innermost  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
lon^is  digitorum.  It  is  covered,  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  course,  by  the  muscles  which 
lie  on  either  side  of  it  and  by  the  deep  fascia;  in  the  lower  third,  by  the  integument  anterior 
unnular  ligament  and  fascia. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  venae  comites,  which  lie  one  on  each 
<ide  of  the  artery;  the  anterior  tibial  ner\e,  coursing  around  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
fibula,,  comes  into  relation  with  the  outer  side  of  the  artery  shortly  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
opening  in  the  interosseous  membrane;  about  the  middle  of  the  leg  it  is  placed  superficial  to  it: 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  artery  the  nerve  is  generally  again  on  the  outer  side. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. 

In  front. 

Integument,  superficial  and  deep  fasciae. 
Anterior  tibial  nerve. 

Tibialis  anticus  (overlaps  it  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg). 
Extensor  longus  digitoruni  1  ^^^^,^p  j^  ^^  ^j,  ) 
Extensor  proprius  hallucis  J  '  r     ^  / 

Anterior  annular  ligament.  ' 

Inner  Me.  y       ""^  v  Outer  side. 

Tibialis  anticus.  /     interior    ^  Anterior  tibial  nerve. 


Extensor  proprius  hallucis  I       timbI.       I  Extensor  longus  digitorum. 

(crosses  it  at  its  lower  \  J  Extensor  proprius  hallucis. 

part). 

Behind,. 

Interosseous  membrane. 

Tibia. 

Anterior  ligament  of  ankle-joint. 

PeeuUarities  in  Size. — ^This  vessel  may  be  very  small,  may  be  deficient  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  or  may  be  entirely  wanting,  its  place  being  supplied  by  perforating  branches  from  the 
posterior  tibial  or  by  the  anterior  division  of  the  peroneal  artery. 

Ooiirse. — The  artery  occasionally  deviates  in  its  course  toward  the  fibular  side  of  the  leg, 
regaining  its  usual  position  beneath  the  annular  ligament  at  the  front  of  the  ankle.  In  two 
instances  the  vessel  has  been  found  to  approach  the  surface  in  the  middle  of  the  leg,  being  covered 
merely  by  the  integument  and  fascia  below  that  point. 

Surface  Marking. — Draw  a  line  from  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  midway 
between  the  two  malleoli.  In  this  line  take  a  point  one  inch  and  a  quarter  below  the  head  of 
the  fibula,  and  the  portion  of  the  line  below  this  point  will  mark  the  course  of  the  artery. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  anterior  tibial  artery  may  be  tied  in  the  upper  or  lower  part  of 
the  leg.  In  the  upper  part  the  operation  is  attended  with  great  difliculty,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  the  vessel  from  the  surface.  An  incision,  about  four  inches  in  length,  should  be  made 
through  the  integument,  midway  betw^een  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  and  the  outer  margin  of  the 
fibula,  and  the  deep  fascia  exposed.  The  wound  must  now  be  carefully  dried,  its  edges  retracted, 
and  the  white  line  separating  the  Tibialis  anticus  from  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum  sought  for. 
Wien  this  has  been  clearly  defined,  the  deep  fascia  is  to  be  divided  in  this  line,  and  the  Tibialis 
anticus  separated  from  the  adjacent  muscles  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  or  a  director  until  the 
interosseous  membrane  is  reached.  The  foot  is  to  be  flexed  in  order  to  relax  the  muscles,  and 
upon  drawing  them  apart  the  artery  will  be  found  lying  on  the  interosseous  membrane  with  the 
nerve  on  its  outer  side  or  on  top  of  the  artery.  Tne  nerve  should  be  drawn  outward,  and  the 
venae  comites  separated  from  the  artery  and  the  needle  passed  around  it. 

To  tie  the  vessel  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  above  the  ankle-joint  an  incision  about  three 
inches  in  length  should  be  made  through  the  integument  between  the  tendons  of  the  Tibialis 
anticus  and  Extensor  proprius  hallucis  muscles,  the  deep  fascia  being  divided  to  the  same  extent. 
The  tendon  on  either  side  should  be  held  aside,  when  the  vessel  will  be  seen  lying  upon  the  tibia, 
with  the  nerve  on  the  outer  side  and  one  of  the  venae  comites  on  either  side. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  are: 

Posterior  recurrent  tibial.  Muscular. 

Superior  fibular.  Internal  malleolar. 

Anterior  recurrent  tibial.  External  malleolar. 
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The  posterior  recurrent  tibial  (a.  recurrens  tibialis  posterior)  is  not  a  constant 
branch,  and  is  given  oflF  from  the  anterior  tibial  before  that  vessel  passes  through 
the  interosseous  space.  It  ascends  beneath  the  Popliteus  muscle,  which  it  supplies, 
and  anastomoses  with  the  lower  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery,  giving 
an  offshoot  to  the  superior  tibiofibular  joint. 

The  superior  fibular  is  sometimes  given  off  from  the  anterior  tibial,  sometimes 
from  the  posterior  tibial.  It  passes  outward,  around  the  neck  of  the  fibula,  through 
the  Soleus,  which  it  supplies,  and  ends  in  the  substance  of  the  Peroneus  longus. 

The  anterior  recurrent  tibial  (a.  recurrens  tibialis  ariierior)  arises  froni  the 
anterior  tibial  as  soon  as  that  vessel  has  passed  through  the  interosseous  space; 
it  ascends  in  the  Tibialis  anticus  muscle,  and  ramifies  on  the  front  and  sides 
of  the  knee-joint,  anastomosing  with  the  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal,  with 
the  anastomotica  magna,  and  the  external  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal 
assisting  in  the  formation  of  the  circumpatellar  plexus. 

The  muscular  branches  are  numerous;  they  are  distributed  to  the  muscles 
which  lie  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  some  cutaneoiis  bnmches  piercing  the  deep 
fascia  to  supply  the  integument,  others  passing  through  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, and  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal  arteries. 

The  internal  malleolar  branch  (a.  malleolaris  anterior  medialis)  arises  about  two 
inches  above  the  articulation,  and  passes  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor 
proprius  hallucis  and  Tibialis  anticus  to  the  inner  ankle,  upon  which  it  ramifies, 
anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  and  internal  plantar  arteries 
and  with  the  internal  calcanean  from  the  posterior  tibial. 

The  external  malleolar  branch  (a.  malleolaris  anterior  lateralis)  passes  beneath 
the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum  and  Peroneus  tertius,  and  supplies 
the  outer  ankle,  anastomosing  with  the  anterior  peroneal  artery  and  with  ascending 
branches  from  the  tarsal  branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis. 

The  Dorsalis  Pedis  Artery  (A.  Dorsalis  Pedis)  (Figs.  485,  486). 

The  dorsalis  pedis,  the  continuation  of  the  anterior  tibial,  passes  forward  from  the 
ankle  along  the  tibial  side  of  the  foot  to  the  back  part  of  the  first  intermetatarsal 
space,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  dorsalis  hallncis  and  communicating. 

Relations. — This  vessel,  in  its  course  forward,  rests  upon  the  astragalus,  navicular,  and 
middle  cuneiform  bones  and  the  ligaments  connecting  them,  being  covered  by  the  integument  and 
fascia,  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  crossed  near  its  termination  by  the  innermost  tendon  of 
the  Extensor  brevis  digitorum.  On  its  tibial  side  is  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  proprius  hallucis; 
on  Its  fibular  side,  the  mnermost  tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  the  termination  of 
the  anterior  tibial  nerve.  The  nerve  is,  however,  quite  as  often  upon  the  tibial  side  of  the  artery. 
The  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veins. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Dorsalis  Pedis  Artery. 

In  front. 

Integument  and  fascia. 

Anterior  annular  ligament. 

Innermost  tendon  of  Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 

jj,  .  •      I.  11     •  I       Pedis.       )  Extensor  longus  digitorum. 

Extensor  proprius  hallucis.  \  /  Anterior  tibia  nerve. 

Behind. 

Astragalus. 
Navicular. 
Middle  cuneiform. 
And  their  ligaments. 


Tibial  side. 


Fibular  side. 
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PsGOiutfiUeg  in  SiM. — The  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  may  be  larjrer  than  usual,  to  com|>en- 
sate  for  a  deficient  plantar  artery;  or  it  may  be  deficient  in  its  terminal  branches  to  the  toes, 
which  are  then  derived  from  the  internal  plantar;  or  its  place  may  be  supplied  altogether  by  a 
large  anterior  peroneal  artery. 

PoBtion.— -This  artery  frequently  curves  outward,  lying  external  to  the  line  between  the 
middle  of  the  ankle  and  the  back  part  of  the  first  interosseous  space. 

Soilaee  Markinff.— The  dorsafis  pedis  artery  is  indicated  on  the  surface  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  by  a  lioe  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  space  between  the  two  malleoli  to  the  back  of  the 
first  interro  eta  tarsal  space. 

Applied.  Anfttomy. — 'Hiis  artery  may  be  tied,  by  making  an  incision  through  (he  int^jru- 
ment  between  two  and  three  inches  in  length,  on  the  fibular  tide  of  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
proprius  hallucis,  in  the  interval  between  it  and  the  inner  border  of  the  short  Extensor  muscle. 
The  incision  should  not  ex- 
tend farther  forward  than  the 

hack  part  of  the  first  inter-  ,,  "•i. 

metatarsal  space.as  the  artery  m  ,     " 

flivides  in  that  situation.  The 
deep  fascia  being  divided  to 
the  satne  extent,  the  artery 
will  be  exposed,  the  nerve 
lying  upon  its  outer  side.  ■'Til 

BTanch«B.  —  The 
liranches  of  the  dorsalis 
pedis  are:  lupkdi* 

Cutaneous, 

Tarsal. 

Metatarsal  —  Interos- 


Dorsalis  hallucis. 
Communicating. 

CvtaneoQS    branches 
go  to  the  skin  of  the  dor-   i 
sura  &n6  inner  surfatw  of 
the  foot. 

The  tarsal  artery  (o. 
tarsea  lateraiia)  arises 
from  the  dorsalis  pedis, 
as  that  vessel  crosses  the 
lutvicular  bone;  it  passes 
in  an  arched  direction 
outward,  lying  upon  the 
tarsal  bones,  and  covered 
by  the   Extensor   brevis        f™,  48a,-Di,.,™  of  th^^«i^r«  rf^_^^™>i  mrf«*  of  th,  foot, 

digitorum;     it     supplies 

that  muscle  and  tlie  articulations  of  the  tarsus,  and  anastomoses  with  branches 
from  the  metatai^al,  external  malleolar,  peroneal,  and  externa]  plantar  arteries. 
The  metatarsal  (a.  arcvaia)  arises  a  little  anterior  to  the  preceding;  it  passes 
outward  to  the  outer  part  of  the  foot,  over  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones, 
beneath  the  tendons  of  the  short  Extensor,  its  direction  being  influenced  by  its 
point  of  origin;  and  it  anastomoses  with  the  tarsal  and  external  plantar  arteries. 
This  vessel  gives  off  three  branches,  the  dorsal  intarosseoaa  arteries  (aa.  meta- 
tarseae  dorsaies),  which  pass  forward  upon  the  three  outer  Dorsal  interossei  mus- 
cles, and,  in  the  clefts  between  the  toes,  divide  into  two  dorsal  collateral  branches 
for  the  adjoining  toes  (aa.  digilaies  dorsaies).  At  the  back  part  of  each  inter- 
osseous spa<^  these  vessels  receive  the  posterior  perforating  branches  from  the 
plantar  arch,  and  at  the  fore  part  of  each  interosseous  spac-e  they  are  joined  by 
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the  anterior  perforating  branches  from  the  digital  arteries.  The  oiitemio:st 
interosseous  artery  gives  off  a  branch  which  supplies  the  outer  side  of  the  little 
toe. 

The  dorsalis  hallacis,  or  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  (a.  dorsalis  hallitcis),  is  one 
of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  dorsalis  pedis.  It  runs  forward  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  and  at  the  cleft  between  the  first  and  second 
toes  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  passes  inward,  beneath  the  tendon 
of  the  Extensor  proprius  hallucis,  and  is  distributed  to  the  inner  border  of  the 
great  toe;  the  outer  branch  bifurcates,  to  supply  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  great  and 
second  toes. 

The  COmmiUlicatillg  artery  (ramus  plafUaris  profundus),  the  other  terminal 
branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis,  dips  down  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  First  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  external  plantar  artery,  to  complete  the  plantar  arch.  It  here  gives 
off  its  plantar  digital  branch,  which  is  named  the  arteiia  magna  hallucis,  or  the 
prinoeps  hallucis.  This  artery  passes  forward  along  the  first  interosseous  space, 
and,  after  sending  a  branch  along  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe,  bifurcates  for 
the  supply  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Artery  (A.  Tibialis  Posterior)  (Fig.  483). 

The  posterior  tibial  is  an  artery  of  large  size,  which  extends  obliquely  down- 
ward from  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  along  the* tibial  side  of  the 
leg,  to  the  fossa  between  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  heel,  where  it  divides  beneath 
the  origin  of  the  Abductor  hallucis,  on  a  level  with  a  line  drawn  from  the  point 
of  the  internal  malleolus  to  the  centre  of  the  convexity  of  the  heel,  into  the  internal 
and  external  plantar  arteries.  At  its  origin  it  lies  opposite  the  interval  between 
the  tibia  and  fibula;  as  it  descends,  it  approaches  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  lying 
l)ehind  the  tibia,  and,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  situated  midway  between 
the  inner  malleolus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis. 

Relations. — The  posterior  tibial  artery  lies  successively  ufx>n  the  Tibialis  posticus,  the 
Flexor  longus  digitorum,  the  tibia,  and  the  back  part  of  the  ankle-joint.  It  is  covered  by  the  deep 
transverse  fascia,  which  separates  it  above  from  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus  muscles;  at  its 
termination  it  is  covered  by  the  AMuctor  hallucis  muscle.  In  the  lower  third,  where  it  is  more 
superficial,  it  is  covered  only  by  the  integument  and  fascia,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  inner 
border  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  veins  and  by  the  pasterior  tibial  ner\e» 
which  lies  at  first  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  but  soon  crosses  it,  and  is,  in  the  greater  part 
of  its  course,  on  its  outer  side. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Posterior  Tibial  Artery. 

In  frottt. 

Tibialis  posticus. 
Flexor  longus  digitorum. 
Tibia. 
Ankle-joint. 
Inner  side.  Outer  side. 

Posterior  tibial  nerve,  Posterior  tibial  nerve,, 

upper  third.  lower  two-thirds. 

Behind. 

Integument  and  fascia. 

Gastrocnemius. 

Soleus. 

Deep  transverse  fascia. 

Posterior  tibial  nerve. 

Abductor  hallucis. 
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Behind  the  inner  malleolus  the  tendons  and  bloodvessels  are  arranged,  under  cover  of  the 
internal  annular  ligament,  in  the  following  order,  from  within  outward:  First,  the  tendons  of 
the  Tibialis  posticus  and  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  lying  in  the  same  groove,  behind  the  inner 
malleolus,  the  former  being  the  most  internal.  External  to  these  is  the  posterior  tibial  artery, 
having  a  vein  on  either  side,  and,  still  more  externally,  the  posterior  tibial  nerve.  About  half 
an  inch  nearer  the  heel  is  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis. 

Peculiarities  in  Size. — The  posterior  tibial  is  not  infrequently  smaller  than  usual,  or  absent, 
its  place  being  supplied  by  a  large  peroneal  artery  which  passes  inward  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  and  either  joins  the  small  tibial  artery  or  continues  alone  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

SnrfMe  Marnng. — ^The  course  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from 
a  point  one  inch  below  the  centre  of  the  popliteal  space  to  midway  between  the  tip  of  the  internal 
malleolus  and  the  centre  of  the  convexitv  of  the  heel. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  posterior  tibial  may  be  reriuired 
in  cases  of  wound  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  attended  with  great  hemorrhage,  when  the  vessel  snould 
be  tied  at  the  inner  ankle.  In  cases  of  wound  of  the  posterior  tibial  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  opening  so  as  to  expose  the  vessel  at  the  wounded  point,  excepting  where  the  vessel  is  injured 
by  a  punctured  wound  from  the  front  of  the  leg.  In  cases  of  aneurism  from  wound  of  the  artery 
low  down,  the  vessel  should  be  tied  in  the  middle  of  the  leg.  But  in  aneurism  ef  the  posterior 
tibial  high  up  it  would  be  better  to  tie  the  femoral  artery. 

To  tie  the  posterior  tibial  artery  at  the  ankle,  a  semilunar  incision,  convex  backward,  should 
be  made  through  the  integument,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  midway  between  the 
heel  and  the  inner  ankle  or  a  little  nearer  the  latter.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  having 
been  divided,  a  strong  and  dense  fascia,  the  internal  annular  ligament,  is  exposed.  This  liga- 
ment is  continuous  above  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  covers  the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  is 
intimately  adherent  to  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  This  naving  been  cautiously  divided  upon  a 
director,  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  is  exposed,  and,  being  opened,  the  artery  is  seen  with  one  of 
the  venae  comites  on  each  side.  The  aneurism  needle  should  be  passed  around  the  vessel  from 
the  heel  toward  the;  ankle,  in  order  to  avoid  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  care  being  taken  at  the 
same  time  not  to  include  the  venae  comites. 

The  vessel  may  also  be  tied  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  by  making  an  incision,  al)out  three 
inches  in  length,  parallel  with  the  inner  margin  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  internal  saphenous 
vein  being  carefully  avoided,  the  two  layers  of  fascia  must  be  divided  upon  a  director,  when  the 
artery  is  exposed  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  with  one  of  its  venae 
comites  on  either  side  and  the  nerve  lying  external  to  it. 

To  tie  the  posterior  tibial  in  the  middle  of  the  leg  is  a  very  difficult  operation,  on  account  of 
the  great  depth  of  the  vessel  from  the  surface.  The  patient  being  placed  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion, the  injured  limb  should  rest  on  its  outer  side,  the  knee  being  partially  bent  and  the  foot 
extended,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  An  incision  about  four  inches  in  length  should 
then  be  made  through  the  integument  a  finger's  breadth  behind  the  inner  margin  of  the  tihia, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  internal  saphenous  vein.  The  deep  fascia  having  been  di\ided,  the 
margin  of  the  Gastrocnemius  is  exposed,  and  must  be  drawn  aside,  and  the  tibial  attachment  of 
the  Soleus  divided,  a  director  being  previously  passed  beneath  it.  The  artery  may  now  be 
felt  pulsating  beneath  the  deep  fascia  about  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  tibia.  The  fascia 
having  been  divided,  and  the  limb  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  calf 
as  much  as  possible,  the  veins  should  be  separated  from  the  artery,  and  the  aneurism  needle 
passed  around  the  vessel  from  without  inward,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  are: 

Peroneal.  Cutaneous. 

Nutrient.  Communicating. 

Muscular.  Internal  calcaneal. 

Malleolar  cutaneous. 

The  peroneal  artery  (a.  peronaea)  (Fig.  483)  lies,  deeply  seated,  along  the  back 
part  of  the  fibular  side  of  the  leg.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  tibial  about  an  inch 
below  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  passes  obliquely  outward  to  the 
fibula,  and  then  descends  along  the  inner  border  of  that  bone,  contained  in  a 
fibrous  canal  between  the  Tibialis  posticus  and  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis,  or  in 
the  substance  of  the  latter  muscle  to  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  where  it  gives  off 
the  anterior  peroneal.  It  then  passes  across  the  articulation  between  the  tibia  and 
fibula  to  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  where  it  gives  off  its  terminal  branches,  the 
external  calcaneal. 


Outer  side. 
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Relations. — This  vessel  rests  at  first  upon  the  Tibialis  posticus,  and  then,  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  course,  in  a  fibrous  canal  between  the  origins  of  the  Flexor  longus  hailucis  and  Tibialis 
posticus,  covered  or  surrounded  by  the  fibres  of  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis.  It  is  covered^  in  the 
um>er,  part  of  its  course,  by  the  Soleus  and  deep  transverse  fascia;  below,  by  the  Flexor  longus 
hallucis. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Peroneal  Artery. 

In  front. 

Tibialis  posticus. 
Flexor  longus  hallucis. 

Flexor  longus  hallucis.  \        neiy       I  Flexor  longus  haUucis. 

Behind, 

Soleus. 

Deep  transverse  fascia. 

Flexor  longus  hallucis. 

Peculiarities  in  Origin. — The  peroneal  artery  may  arise  three  inches  below  the  Popliteus, 
or  from  the  posterior  tibial  hiffh  up,  or  even  from  the  popliteal. 

Its  size  is  more  frequently  mcreased  than  diminished;  and  then  it  either  reinforces  the  poste- 
rior tibial  by  its  junction  with  it,  or  altogether  takes  the  place  of  the  posterior  tibial  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg  and  foot,  the  latter  vessel  only  existing  as  a  short  muscular  branch.  In  those 
rare  cases  where  the  peroneal  artery  is  smaller  than  usual  a  branch  from  the  posterior  tibial 
supplies  its  place,  and  a  branch  from  the  anterior  tibial  compensates  for  the  diminished  anterior 
peroneal  artery.    In  one  case  the  peroneal  artery  has  been  found  entirely  wanting. 

The  anterior  peroneal  is  sometimes  enlarged,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
foot. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  the  peroneal  are: 

Muscular.  Communicating. 

Nutrient.  Posterior  peroneal. 

Anterior  peroneal,'  External  calcaneal. 

Muscular  Branches. — ^The  peroneal  artery  in  its  course  gives  off  branches  to  the 
:Soleus,  Tibialis  posticus,  Flexor  longus  hallucis,  and  Peronei  muscles. 

The  nutrient  artery  (a.  nutricia  fibulae)  supplies  the  fibula. 

The  anterior  peroneal  (ramu^  perforans)  (Fig.  486)  pierces  the  interosseous 
membrane,  about  two  inchei?  above  the  outer  malleolus,  to  reach  the  fore  part  of 
the  leg,  and,  passing  down  beneath  the  Peroneus  tertius  to  the  outer  ankle,  rami- 
fies on  the  front  and  outer  side  of  the  tarsus,  anastomosing  .with  the  external 
malleolar  and  tarsal  arteries. 

The  communicating  (ramus  communicant)  is  given  oflF  from  the  peroneal  about 
an  inch  from  its  lower  end,  and,  passing  inward,  joins  the  communicating  branch 
of  the  posterior  tibial. 

The  posterior  peroneal  passes  down  behind  the  outer  ankle  to  the  back  of  the 
external  malleolus,  to  terminate  in  branches  which  ramify  on  the  outer  surface 
and  back  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  external  calcaneal  {ramus  calcaneus  lateralis)  are  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
peroneal  artery;  they  pass  to  the  outer  side  of  the  heel,  and  communicate  with  the 
external  malleolar,  and,  on  the  back  of  the  heel,  with  the  internal  calcaneal  arteries. 

Outaneous  branches  come  from  the  posterior  tibial  and  supply  the  skin  of 
the  inner  side  and  back  of  the  leg. 

The  nutrient  artery  of  the  tibia  (c  nutricia  tibiae)  arises  from  the  posterior 
tibial  near  its  origin,  and,  after  supplying  a  few  muscular  branches,  enters  the 
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nutrient  canal  of  that  bone,  which  it  traverses  obIi<!)uel^  from  above  downward. 
This  is  the  largest  nutrient  artery  of  bone  in  the  body. 

The  moscniar  branchM  of  the  posterior  tibial  are  distributed  to  the  Soleus  and 
deep  muscles  along  the  back  of  the  leg. 

The  coznmanicatillg  turanch  (mmua  communicaiis),  to  join  a  similar  branch 
of  the  peroneal,  runs  transversely  across  the  back  of  the  tibia,  about  two  inches 
above  its  lower  end,  passing  beneath  the  Flexor  longus  hallucis. 

The  malleolar  or  internal  malleolar  {a.  malleolar^  posterior  tnsduUa)  lies 
upon  the  tibia,  sends  branches  over  the  inner  ankle,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
inner  malleolar  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial. 

The  internal  calcaneal  (rami  calcanei  tneduUes)  are  several  large  arteries 
which  arise  from  the  posterior  tibial  just  before  its  division;  they  are  distributed 
to  the  fat  and  integument  behind  the  tendo  Achillis  and  about  the  heel,  and  to  the 
muscles  on  the  inner  side  of  the  sole,  anastomosing  with  the  peroneal  and  internal 
malleolar,  and,  on  the  back  of  the  heel,  with  the  external  calcaneal  arteries. 


Fig.  487.— The  plantar  artcriea.     SuperGdal  ri«w.  Fia.  48S.— The  pluiUr  Brt«ri«s.     Deep  view. 

The  internal  plantar  artery  (a.  plantaris  medialia)  (Figs.  487  and  488),  much 
smiiiler  than  the  external,  passes  forward  along  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  It  is 
at  first  situated  above'  the  Abductor  hallucis,  and  then  between  it  and  the  Flexor 
brevis  digitorum,  both  of  which  it  supplies.  At  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal 
bone,  where  it  has  become  much  diminished  in  size,  it  passes  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  great  toe,  anastomosing  with  its  digital  branch.  Small  superficial 
digital  branches  (ramus  superficialis)  accompany  the  digital  branches  of  the 
medial  plantar  nerve  and  join  the  plantar  digital  arteries  of  the  three  inner  spaces. 
In  addition,  this  vessel  gives  off  numerous  cutaneous  branches. 

The  external  plantar  artery(a.  ptantaris  lateralis)  (Figs.  487  and  488),  much 
larger  than  the  internal,  passes  obliquely  outward  and  forward  to  the  base  of  the 

>  ThH  reCen  (o  the  enct  position  of  the  body.     In  (he  ordinary  position  for  diswrtion  the  artfry  is  dp^per 
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fifth  metatarsal  bone.  It  then  turns  obliquely  inward  to  the  inten^al  between 
the  bases  of  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the 
communicating  branch  from  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery,  thus  completing  the  plant&r 
arch  (arctLS  plantaris)  (Fig.  488).  As  this  artery  passes  outward,  it  is  first  placed 
between  the  os  calcis  and  Abductor  hallucis,  and  then  between  the  Flexor  brevis 
digitorum  and  Flexor  accessorius,  and  as  it  passes  forward  to  the  base  of  the  little 
toe  it  lies  more  superficially  between  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  Abductor 
minimi  digiti,  covered  by  the  deep  fascia  and  integument.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  vessel  is  deeply  situated;  it  extends  from  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  little  toe  to  the  back  part  of  the  first  interosseous  space,  and  forms  the 
plantar  arch;  it  is  convex  forward,  lies  below  or  on  the  plantar  aspect  of  the 
tarsal  ends  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones  and  the  correspond- 
ing Interosseous  muscles  and  upon  the  Adductor  obliquus  hallucis. 

Surface  Marldllg. — ^The  course  of  the  internal  plantar  artery  is  represented  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  mid-point  between  the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  centre  of  the  con- 
vexity of  the  heel  to  the  middle  of  the  under  suface  of  the  great  toe;  the  external  plantar  by 
a  line  from  the  same  point  to  within  a  finger's  breadth  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal 
bone.  The  plantar  arch  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  this  point — i.  e.,  a  finger's  breadth 
internal  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  transversely  across  the  foot  to  the  back  of 
the  first  interosseous  space. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Wounds  of  the  plantar  arch  are  always  serious,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  the  vessel  and  the  important  structures  which  must  be  interfered  with  in  an  attempt 
to  ligate  it.  They  must  be  treated  on  similar  lines  to  those  of  wounds  of  the  palmar  arches 
(see  page  654).  Delorme  has  shown  that  the  plantar  arch  may  be  ligated  from  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  in  almost  any  part  of  its  course  by  removing  a  portion  of  one  of  the  three  middle  meta- 
tarsal bones. 

Branches. — ^The  plantar  arch,  besides  distributing  numerous  branches  to  the 
muscles,  integument,  and  fascice  in  the  sole,  gives  oflF  the  following  branches: 

Posterior  perforating.  Digital. 

The  posterior  perforating  (rami  'perforantes  posteriores)  are  three  small  branches 
which  ascend  through  the  back  part  of  the  three  outer  interosseous  spaces, 
between  the  heads  of  the  Dorsal  interossei  muscles,  and  anastomose  with  the 
interosseous  branches  from  the  metatarsal  artery. 

The  digital  branches  (aa.  metatarseae  jdantares)  are  four  in  number,  and  supply 
the  three  outer  toes  and  half  the  second  toe.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
arteria  princeps  hallucis  is  the  plantar  digital  branch  of  the  communicating 
rami  in  the  first  interosseous  space  and  supplies  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  great 
and  second  toes.  The  first  digital  branch  of  the  plantar  arch  passes  outward 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  plantar  arch,  and  is  distributed  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
little  toe,  passing  in  its  course  beneath  the  Abductor  and  short  Flexor  muscles. 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  run  forward  along  the  interosseous  spaces,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  clefts  between  the  toes  each  divides  into  collateral  digital  branches 
(aa.  digitales  plantares),  which  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  three  outer  toes  and 
the  outer  side  of  the  second.  At  the  bifurcation  of  the  toes  each  digital  arterj' 
sends  upward,  through  the  fore  part  of  the  corresponding  interosseous  space,  a 
small  branch  which  anastomoses  with  the  interosseous  branches  of  the  metatarsal 
artery.     These  are  the  anterior  perforating  branches  {rami  perforantes  anieriores). 

From  the  description  given  it  will  be  seen  that  both  sides  of  the  three  outer  toes 
and  the  outer  side  of  the  second  toe  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  plantar 
arch;  both  sides  of  the  great  toe  and  the  inner  side  of  the  second  are  supplied  by 
the  communicating  branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  (princeps  hallucis). 


THE  VEINS. 


The  Veins  convey  the  blood  from  the  capillaries  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  toward  the  heart.  They  consist  of  two  distinct  sets  of  vessels,  the  polmonary 
and  systemic  veins,  and  an  appendage  to  the  systemic,  the  portal  system. 

The  Pulmonary  Veins  are  concerned  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs.  Unlike  other  vessels  of  this  kind,  they  contain  arterial  blood,  which  they 
return  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 


Fig.  489. — Valves  of  a  vein.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  figure  are  seen  the  parietal  valves;  the 
upper  part  shows  the  mouth  of  a  vein  guarded 
by  a  valve.     (Poirier  and  Charpy.) 


Fig.  490. — Collateral  anastomosis  of  veins.  The  arrows 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  blood  (schematic). 
(Poirier  and  Charpy.) 


The  Systemic  Veins  are  concerned  in  the  general  circulation;  they  return  the 
venous  blood  from  the  body  generally  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  Portal  Vein  and  its  radicles  constitute  the  portal  system.  The  portal  system 
is  in  reality  an  appendage  to  the  systemic  venous  system,  and  is  confined  to  the 
abdominal  cavity,  returning  the  venous  blood  from  the  viscera  of  the  digestive 
system,  and  carrying  it  to  the  liver  by  a  single  trunk  of  large  size,  the  portal  vein. 
This  vessel  ramifies  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  and  breaks  up  into  a  minute 
network  of  capillaries.  These  capillaries  then  re-collect  to  form  the  hepatic  veins, 
by  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  veins,  like  the  arteries,  are  found  in  nearly  every  tissue  of  the  body.  They 
commence  by  minute  plexuses  which  receive  the  blood  from  the  capillaries.     The 
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branches  which  have  their  commencement  in  these  plexuses  unite  into  trunks, 
and  these,  in  their  passage  toward  the  heart,  constantly  increase  in  size  as  they 
receive  tributaries  or  join  other  veins.  The  veins  are  larger  and  altogether  more 
numerous  than  the  arteries;  hence  the  capacity  of  the  venous  system  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  arterial,  the  pulmonary  veins  excepted,  which  only 
slightly  exceed  in  capacity  the  pulmonary  arteries.  From  the  combined  area  of 
the  snialler  venous  tributaries  being  greater  than  the  main  trunks,  it  results  that 
the  venous  system  represents  a  cone,  the  summit  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
heart,  its  base  to  the  periphery  of  the  body.  In  form  the  veins  are  cylindrical, 
like  the  arteries,  their  walls  being  collapsed  when  empty,  and  the  uniformity  of 
their  surface  being  interrupted  at  intervals  by  slight  dilatations,  which  indicate 
the  existence  of  valves  in  their  interior  (Fig.  489).  They  usually  retain,  however, 
about  the  same  calibre  as  long  as  they  receive  no  tributaries,  but  not  so  uniformly 
as  do  the  arteries. 

The  veins  communicate  very  freely  with  one  another  (Fig,  491),  especially  in 
certain  regions  of  the  body,  and  this  communication  exists  between  the  larger 
trunks  as  well  as  between  the  smaller 
tributaries.     Thus,  in  the  cavity  of  the     ^'rf*<"»' 
cranium  and  between  the  veins  of  the 
neck,  where   obstruction  would  be  at- 
tended with   imminent  danger   to   the 
cerebral   venous   system,  we   find   that 
the  sinuses  and  larger  veins  have  large 


and  very  frequent  anastomoses  (Fig.  490).  The  same  free  communication  exists 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  between  the  veins 
composing  the  various  venous  plexuses  in  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  as  the  sper- 
matic, uterine,  vesical,  and  prostatic. 

Veins  have  thinner  walls  than  arteries,  the  difference  in  thickness  being  due 
to  the  small  amount  of  elastic  and  muscular  li.ssues  which  the  reins  contain. 
The  superficial  veins  usually  have  thicker  coats  than  the  deep  veins,  and  the 
veins  of  the  lower  limb  are  thicker  than  those  of  the  upper. 

Histology  of  tbfl  Veins.- -As  previoiisly  staled,  capillaries  e 
dVUlary  v«mB.  The  venule.s  empty  into  "larEcr  veins.  Vein  wi 
arterial  walls.     A  vein  has  a  much  ihlnner  media  and  much  less  e 
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and  a  very  strongly  developed  adventitia.  The  intima  is  a  connective-tissue  layer  containing 
a  small  number  or  elastic  fibres  and  lined  with  endothelium.  The  internal  elastic  lamina  is 
usually  poorly  developed.  The  valves  are  duplications  of  the  intima.  The  media  consists 
chiefly  of  white  fibrous  tissue  containing  some  circular  muscle  fibres  and  some  fine  elastic 
fibres.  In  some  veins  the  media  is  thoroughly  well  developed  (veins  of  the  lower  extremities), 
in  others  it  is  practically  absent  (veins  of  the  retina,  of  the  pia,  of  bone,  the  superior  vena 
cava).  The  adventitia  is  dense  and  strong,  and  is  composed  of  fibroblastic  tissue  and  non- 
striated  muscle  fibres  longitudinally  placed.  Fig.  492  shows  a  transverse  section  of  part  of  the 
wall  of  a  vein.  The  large  veins  and  the  veins  of  medium  size  possess  vasa  vasorum,  in  the 
adventitia  and  to  some  extent  in  the  media.  The  walls  of  veins  contain  vasomotor  nerves. 
Lymph  capillaries  often  surround  the  smaller  bloodvessels  and  sometimes  by  spaces  lined 
with  endothelium  and  which  are  in  communication  with  the  lymphatic  system;  these  spaces 
are  called  perivascular  lymph  spaces. 

The  systemic  veins  are  subdivided  into  three  sets — superficial,  deep,  and  sinuses. 

The  Superficial  or  Outaneous  Veins  are  found  between  the  layers  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  immediately  beneath  the  integument;  they  return  the  blood  from 
these  structures,  and  communicate  with  the  deep  veins  by  perforating  the  deep 
fascia. 

The  Deep  Veins  accompany  the  arteries,  and  are  usually  enclosed  in  the  same 
sheath  with  those  vessels.  With  the  smaller  arteries — ^as  the  radial,  ulnar,  brachial, 
tibial,  and  peroneal — they  exist  generally  in  pairs,  one  lying  on  each  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  are  called  venae  comites.  The  larger  arteries — ^as  the  axillary,  sub- 
clavian, popliteal,  and  femoral — ^have  usually  only  one  accompanying  vein.  In 
certain  organs  of  the  body,  however,  the  deep  veins  do  not  accompany  the  arteries; 
for  instance,  the  veins  in  the  skull  and  vertebral  canal,  the  hepatic  veins  in  the 
liver,  and  the  larger  veins  returning  blood  from  the  osseous  tissue. 

Sinuses  are  venous  channels  which,  in  their  structure  and  mode  of  distribution, 
differ  altogether  from  the  veins.  They  are  found  only  in  the  interior  of  the  skull, 
and  consist  of  channels  formed  by  a  separation  of  the  two  layers  of  the  dura,  their 
outer  coat  consisting  of  fibrous  tissue,  their  inner  of  an  endothelial  layer  con- 
tinuous with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins. 


THE  PULMONARY  VEINS  (V.  PULMONALES)  (Fig.  493). 

The  pulmonary  veins  return  the  arterialized  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart.  They  are  four  in  number,  two  for  each  lung,  and  are  destitute 
of  valves.  They  commence  in  a  capillary  network  upon  the  walls  of  the  air-cells, 
where  they  are  continuous  with  the  capillary  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  uniting,  form  one  vessel  for  each  lobule.  These  vessels,  uniting  successively 
form  a  single  trunk  for  each  lobe,  three  for  the  right  and  two  for  the  left  lung. 
The  vein  from  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  generally  unites  with  that  from 
the  upper  lobe.  Thus,  two  trunks  are  formed  on  each  side,  which  open  separately 
into  the  left  auricle.  Occasionally  the  three  veins  on  the  right  side  remain  sepa- 
rate. Not  infrequently  the  two  left  pulmonary  veins  terminate  by  a  common 
opening. 

Within  the  lung,  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  in  front,  the  veins 
behind,  and  the  bronchi  between  the  two. 

At  the  root  of  the  lung,  the  upper  pulmonary  vein  lies  in  front  of  and  a  little  below 
the  pulmonary  artery;  the  lower  is  situated  below  the  other  structures  in  the  lung 
root,  and  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  upper  vein;  behind  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
the  bronchus. 

Within  the  pericardium,  their  anterior  surfaces  are  invested  by  the  serous  layer 
of  this  membrane.  The  right  pulmonary  veins  pass  behind  the  right  auricle  and 
ascending  aorta  and  superior  vena  cava;  the  left  pass  in  front  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 
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Applied  Anatomy.— rAromiom  of  larger  or  smaller  tributaries  of  the  pulroonarv  veins 
non  in  inflamed  areas  of  the  lung;  or  as  a  conaequence  of  pressure  from  tumors,  but  it 
>l  give  rise  to  any  special  symptoma. 


THE  STSTEMIO  VEINS. 

The  Bystemie  reins  may  be  arranged  into  three  groups:  (1)  The  cardiac  vetui, 
which  open  directly  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  (2)  Those  of  the  head 
and  neck,  npper  eztzemity,  and  thorax,  which  terminate  in  the  superior  vena  cava. 
(3)  Those  of  the  lower  extremity,  abdomen,  and  pelvis,  which  terminate  in  the 
inferior  vena  cava. 

THE   OA&DIAO   7EIH8. 

The  coronary  sinus  (sinus  coronarius)  is  a  wide  venous  channel  about  an 
inch  in  length  which  receives  the  majority  of  the  veins  draining  the  blood  from 
the  substance  of  the  heart.  It  is  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  auriculo- 
venlricular  groove,  and  is  covered  by  muscle  fibres  from  the  left  auricle.  It 
terminates  in  the  right  auricle  between  the  opening  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  and 
the  a u ri cu I o ventricular  aperture,  its  orifice  being  guarded  by  a  semilunar  valve, 
the  coronary  valve,  or  valve  of  Tbebesius. 

Tribataries. — 

Great  cardiac  or  left  coronary.  Middle  cardiac. 

Small  cardiac  or  right  coronary.  Posterior  vein  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Oblique  vein  of  Marshall. 


CARDIAC  VEINS  7U 

1.  Xhe  gnat  ewdiae  or  left  cmmiaiy  vein  {v.  cordis  magna)  begins  at  the  apex 
of  the  heart  and  ascends  along  the  anterior  interventricular  groove  to  the  \mse 
of  the  ventricles.  It  then  curves  to  the  left  in  the  auriculo ventricular  groove 
to  the  back  of  the  heart,  and  opens  into  the  left  extremity  of  the  coronary  sinus. 
It  receives  tributaries  from  the  left  auricle,  and  from  both  ventricles;  one  of  these, 
the  l«tt  rnvgiiial  vein,  is  of  considerable  size,  and  ascends  along  the  left  margin 
of  the  heart, 

2.  The  snuU  cardiac  or  right  eoronar;  vein  (v.  cordis  parva)  runs  in  the  groove 
between  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  opens  into  the  right  extremity  of  the 
coronary  sinus.  It  receives  blood  from  the  hack  of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle; 
its  largest  tributary,  the  right  marginal  vein,  ascends  along  the  right  margin  of 
the  heart  and  joins  it  in  the  auriculoventricular  groove. 

3.  The  middJe  cardiac  vein  (v.  cordis  media)  commences  at  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
ascends  in  the  posterior  interventricular  groove,  and  ends  in  the  coronary  sinus 
near  its  right  extremity. 


FiQ.  4M.— Cardiac  veim,  dore«l  view.     (T«stut.) 

4.  The  posterior  vein  of  the  left  ventricle  (y.  poateHor  ventrieuli  sinistri)  ascends 
on  the  back  of  the  left  ventricle  to  the  coronary  sinus,  but  may  end  in  the  great 
cardiac  vein. 

5.  The  oblique  vein  of  Marehall  (v.  oHiqua  afrii  sinistri)  is  a  small  vessel  which 
descends  obliquely  on  the  back  of  the  left  auricle  and  ends  in  the  coronary 
sinus  near  its  right  extremity;  it  is  continuous  above  with  the  vestigial  fM  of 
Marahdl,  and  the  two  structures  form  the  remnant  of  the  left  Cuvierian  duct. 

The  following  cardiac  veins  do  not  terminate  in  the  coronary  sinus:  (1)  The 
anterior  cardiac  veins  {w.  cordis  anieriores),  comprising  three  or  four  small  vessels 
which  collect  blood  from  the  front  of  the  right  ventricle  and  open  into  the  right 
auricle.  The  right  marginal  vein  frequently  opens  into  the  right  auricle,  and  is 
therefore  sometimes  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  group.  (2)  The  veins  of 
Thebeaina  {w.  cordis  minimae),  consisting  of  a  number  of  minute  veins  which  arise 
in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart;  the  majority  open  into  the  auricles,  but  a  few 
empty  their  blood  into  the  ventricles. 
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VEINS  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NEOK. 

The  vekuj  of  the  head  and  neck  may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups:  (1)  The 
veins  of  the  exterior  of  the  head  and  face.  (2)  The  veins  of  the  neck.  (3)  The 
veins  of  the  diploe  and  the  interior  of  the  cranium. 


Veins  of  the  Exterior  of  the  Head  and  Face  (Fig.  495). 

The  veins  of  the  exterior  of  the  head  and  face  are: 

Frontal.  Superficial  temporal. 

Supraorbital.  Internal  maxillary. 

Angular.  Temporomaxillary. 

Facial.  Posterior  auricular.. 

Occipital. 

The  frontal  vein  {v.  frontalis)  commejices  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull  in 
a  venous  plexus  which  communicates  with  the  anterior  tributaries  of  the  super- 
ficial temporal  vein.  The  veins  converge  to  form  a  single  trunk,  which  runs 
downward  near  the  middle  line  of  the  forehead  parallel  with  the  vein  of  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  two  veins  are  joined,  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  by  a  transverse  branch 
called  the  nasal  arch  (v,  nasofronialis),  which  receives  some  small  veins  from  the 
dorsum  of  the  nose.  Occasionally  the  frontal  veins  join  to  form  a  single  trunk, 
which  bifurcates  at  the  root  of  the  nose  into  the  two  angular  veins.  At  the  root  of 
the  nose  the  veins  diverge  and  join  the  supraorbital  vein,  at  the  inner  angle  of 
the  orbit,  to  form  the  angular  vein. 

The  supraorbital  vein  (v.  supraorbitaiis)  commeiwes  on  the  forehead,  com- 
municating with  the  anterior  temporal  vein,  and  runs  downward  and  inward, 
superficial  to  the  Occipitofrontalis  muscle,  receiving  tributaries  from  the  neigh- 
boring structures,  and  from  the  frontal  vein  of  the  diploe,  and  joins  the  frontal 
vein  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  to  form  the  angular  vein.  Previous  to  its 
junction  with  the  frontal  vein,  it  sends  through  the  supraorbital  notch  into  the 
orbit  a  branch  which  communicates  with  the  ophthalmic  vein.  As  this  vessel 
passes  through  the  notch,  it  receives  a  diploic  vein  from  the  diploe  of  the  frontal 
bone,  through  a  foramen  at  the  bottom  of  the  notch. 

The  angular  vein  (v,  angularis),  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  frontal  and 
supraorbital  veins,  runs  obliquely  downward  and  outward  on  the  side  of  the  root 
of  the  nose  to  the  level  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  where  it  becomes  the  facial 
vein.  It  receives  the  veins  of  the  ala  nasi  on  its  inner  side  and  the  superior  pal- 
pebral veins  on  its  outer  side;  it,  moreover,  communicates  with  the  ophthalmic 
vein,  thus  establishing  an  important  anastomosis  between  the  facial  vein  and  the 
cavernous  sinus. 

The  facial  vein  (v,  facialis  anterior)  commences  at  the  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose, 
being  a  direct  continuation  of  the  angular  vein.  It  lies  behind  and  follows  a 
less  tortuous  course  than  the  facial  artery.  It  passes  obliquely  downward  and  out- 
ward, beneath  the  Zygomaticus  major  and  minor  muscles,  descends  along  the 
anterior  border  of  the  Masseter,  crosses  over  the  body  of  the  mandible  with  the 
facial  artery  to  beneath  the  angle,  and  unites  with  the  anterior  division  of  the 
temporomaxillarj'  vein  (v,  facialis  posterior)  to  form  the  common  facial  vein. 

The  common  facial  vein  (v,  facialis  communis)  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
facial  and  the  anterior  division  of  the  temporomaxillary  vein,  just  beneath  the 
angle  of  the  mandible.    The  vein  is  covered  by  the  Platysma,  runs  downward  and 
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ttackward  beneath  the  Stemomastotd  muscle,  crosses  the  external  carotid  arterj', 
and  empties  into  the  internal  jugular  vein  at  the  level  of  the  hyoid  line.  It  receives 
a  large  communicating  branch  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sternomastoid  muscle, 
which  comes  from  the  anterior  jugular  vein  in  the  suprasternal  fossa. 

TribntiriaB  of  Facial  Teiiu. — ^The  facial  vein  receives,  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
communicating  tributaries  of  considerable  size,  the  deep  facial  (or  anterior  in- 
ternal maxillaiy  vein),  from  the  pterygoid  plexus.  It  is  also  joined  by  the  inferior 
palpebral,  the  superior  and  inferior  labial  veins,  the  buccal  veins  from  the  cheek, 


Fio.  49S.— Veins  of  the  he«d  and  neck. 

and  the  masseteric  veins.  The  common  facial  vein  receives  the  submental;  the 
inferior  palatine,  which  returns  the  blood  from  the  plexus  around  the  tonsil  and 
soft  palate;  the  submaxillary  vein,  which  commences  in  the  submaxillary  gland; 
and,  generally,  the  ranine  vein. 

AppUed  Anatomy. — There  are  some  points  about  the  faeial  vein  whieb  render  it  of  great 
importance  in  aurgery.  It  ia  not  so  Hacrid  as  are  most  su|>erfieiHl  veina,  and,  in  eonaefjuence  o( 
this,  remains  mote  patent  when  divided.     It  has.  moreover,  no  valveij.     Il  eommunicales  TreeU' 
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with  the  intracranial  circulation,  not  only  at  its  commencement  by  its  tributaries,  the  angular 
and  supraorbital  veins,  communicating  with  the  ophthalmic  vein,  a  tributary  of  the  cavernous 
sinus,  but  also  by  its  deep  tributaries,  which  communicates  through  the  pterygoid  plexus  with  the 
cavernous  sinus  by  tributaries  which  pass  through  the  foramen  ovale  and  foramen  lacerum  medium. 
These  facts  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  surgery  of  some  diseases  of  the  face,  for  on 
account  of  its  patency  the  facial  vein  favors  septic  absorption,  and  therefore  any  phleginonous 
inflammation  of  the  face  following  a  poisoned  wound  is  liable  to  set  up  thrombosis  in  the  facial 
vein,  and  detached  portions  of  the  clot  may  give  rise  to  purulent  foci  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
On  account  of  its  communications  with  the  cerebral  sinuses  these  thrombi  are  apt  to  extend 
upward  into  them  and  so  induce  a  fatal  issue. 

The  superficial  temporal  vein  {vv.  temporales  superficiales)  commences  by  a 
minute  plexus  on  the  side  and  vertex  of  the  skull,  which  communicates  with  the 
frontal  and  supraorbital  veins  in  front,  the  corresponding  vein  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  posterior  auricular  and  occipital  veins  behind.  From  this  network 
anterior  and  posterior  branches  are  formed  which  unite  above  the  zygoma,  form- 
ing the  trunk  of  the  vein.  The  trunk  is  joined  in  this  situation  by  a  large  vein, 
the  zniddle  temporal  {v.  temporalis  media),  which  receives  blood  from  the  sul> 
stance  of  the  Temporal  muscle  and  pierces  the  fascia  at  the  upper  border  of 
the  zygoma.  The  junction  of  the  superficial  temporal  and  the  middle  temporal 
vein  forms  the  common  temporal  vein  (v.  temporalis  communis),  which  descends 
between  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the  condyle  of  the  mandible,  enters  the 
substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  unites  with  the  internal  maxillary  vein  to  form 
the  temporomaziUary  vein. 

Tributaries. — ^The  common  temporal  vein  receives  in  its  course  some  parotid 
veins,  an  articular  branch  from  the  articulation  of  the  mandible,  anterior  auricular 
veins  from  the  external  ear,  and  a  vein  of  large  size,  the  transverse  facial  (v.  trans- 
versa  faciei),  from  the  side  of  the  face.  The  middle  temporal  vein,  previous  to  its 
junction  with  the  temporal  vein,  receives  a  branch,  the  orbital  vein  (y,  orbiialis), 
which  is  formed  by  some  external  palpebral  branches,  and  passes  backward 
between  the  layers  of  the  temporal  fascia. 

The  pterygoid  plexus  {plexus  pterygoideus)  is  of  considerable  size,  and  is  situ- 
ated between  the  Temporal  and  External  pterygoid,  and  partly  between  the  two 
Pterygoid  muscles.  It  receives  tributaries  corresponding  with  the  branches  of 
the  internal  maxillary  artery.  Thus,  it  receives  the  middle  meningeal  veins,  the 
deep  temporal,  the  pterygoid,  masseteric,  buccal,  alveolar,  some  palatine  veins,  the 
inferior  dental,  and  a  branch  which  communicates  with  the  ophthalmic  vein  through 
the  sphenomaxillary  fissure.  This  plexus  communicates  very  freely  with  the 
facial  vein  and  with  the  cavernous  sinus  by  branches  through  the  foramen  Vesalii, 
foramen  ovale,  and  foramen  lacerum  medium,  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  internal  maxillary  vein  {v.  mnxUlaris  interna)  is  a  short  trunk  which 
accompanies  the  first  part  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  It  is  formed  by  a 
confluence  of  the  veins  of  the  pterygoid  plexus,  and  passes  backward  between 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  the  neck  of  the  mandible,  and  unites  with  the 
superficial  temporal  vein  to  form  the  temporomaxillary  vein. 

The  temporomaxillary  vein  {v.  fax^ialis  posterior),  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  superficial  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  veins,  descends  in  the  substance 
of  the  parotid  gland,  superficial  to  the  external  carotid  artery,  but  beneath  the 
facial  nerve  between  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  and  the  Sternomastoid  muscle. 
It  divides  into  two  vessels,  an  anterior,  sometimes  called  the  deep  facial  vein, 
which  passes  inward  to  join  the  facial  vein,  and  a  posterior,  which  is  joined  by  the 
posterior  auricular  vein  and  becomes  the  external  jugular. 

The  posterior  auricular  vein  {y.  auricularis  posterior)  commences  upon  the 
side  of  the  head  by  a  plexus  which  communicates  with  the  tributaries  of  the  tem- 
poral and  occipital  veins.  It  descends  behind  the  external  ear,  and  joins  the 
posterior  division  of  the  temporomaxillary  vein,  forming  the  external  jugular. 
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It  receives  the  stylomastoid  vein  and  some  tributaries  from  the  back  part  of  the 
e^xtemal  ear. 

The  occipital  vein  (v.  occipitalis)  commences  in  a  plexus  at  the  back  part  of 
the  vertex  of  the  skull.  From  the  plexus  the  vein  follows  the  course  of  the  occipital 
artery,  passing  deeply  beneath  the  muscles  of  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  suboccipital  triangle  by  becoming  continuous  with  the  posterior 
vertebral  vein  {v,  cervicalis  profujida).  Sometimes  it  is  more  superficial,  and  in 
this  case  is  a  tributary  of  the  external  jugular  vein.  As  it  passes  across  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  receives  the  mastoid  vein,  which  thus  establishes 
a  conmiunication  with  the  lateral  sinus. 


The  Veins  of  the  Neck  (Fig.  495). 

The  veins  of  the  neck,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  head  and  face,  are: 

External  jugular.  Anterior  jugular. 

Posterior  external  jugular.  Internal  jugular. 

Vertebral. 

The  external  jugular  vein  (v.  jugidaris  externa)  receives  the  greater  part  of 
the  blood  from  the  exterior  of  the  cranium  and  deep  parts  of  the  face,  and  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  temporomaxillary  and 
the  posterior  auricular  veins.  It  commences  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland, 
on  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  mandible,  and  runs  perpendicularly  down  the  neck 
in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  the  middle  of  the 
clavicle.  In  its  course  it  crosses  the  Sternomastoid  muscle,  and  runs  parallel 
with  its  posterior  border  as  far  as  its  attachment  to  the  clavicle,  where  it  perforates 
the  deep  fascia,  and  terminates  in  the  subclavian  vein,  on  the  outer  side  of,  or  in 
front  of,  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle.  It  is  separated  from  the  Sternomastoid 
by  the  investing  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  is  covered  by  the  Platysma, 
the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  integument.  This  vein  crosses  about  its  middle 
the  superficial  cervical  nerve,  and  throughout  the  upper  half  of  its  course  is 
accompanied  by  the  great  auricular  nerve.  The  external  jugular  vein  varies 
in  size,  bearing  an  inverse  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  veins  of  the  neck;  it  is 
occasionally  double.  It  is  provided  with  two  pairs  of  valves,  the  lower  pair  being 
placed  at  its  entrance  into  the  subclavian  vein,  the  upper  pair  in  most  cases  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  clavicle.  The  portion  of  vein  between  the  two  sets 
of  valves  is  often  dilated,  and  is  termed  the  siniu.  These  valves  do  not  prevent 
the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  or  the  passage  of  injection  masses  from  below 
upward. 

Tdbutaries. — This  vein  receives  the  occipital  occasionally,  the  posterior  external 
jugular,  and,  near  its  termination,  the  suprascapular,  transverse  cervical,  and 
anterior  jugular  veins;  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland  a  large  branch  of 
communication  from  the  internal  jugular  joins  it. 

The  posterior  external  jugular  vein  (v,  jugidaris  posterior)  commences  in 
the  occipital  region,  and  returns  the  blood  from  the  integument  and  superficial 
muscles  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  lying  between  the  Splenius  and 
Trapezius  muscles.  It  runs  down  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  opens  into  the 
external  jugular  just  below  the  middle  of  its  course. 

The  anterior  jugular  vein  (v.  jugvlari^  anterior)  commences  near  the  hyoid 
bone  from  the  convergence  of  the  inferior  labial  coronary,  the  submental  and  the 
mental  veins,  and  communicating  branches.  It  passes  down  between  the  median 
line  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sternomastoid,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
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neck  passes  beneath  that  muscle  to  open  into  the  termination  of  the  external 
jugular,  or,  in  some  instances,  into  the  subclavian  vein  (Fig,  515).  It  varies  con- 
siderably in  size,  bearing  almost  always  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  external 
jugular.  Most  frequently  there  are  two  anterior  jugulars,  a  right  and  left,  but 
occasionally  only  one.  Its  tributaries  are  some  laryngeal  veins,  and  occasionally 
a  small  thyroid  vein.  Just  above  the  sternum  the  two  anterior  jugular  veins  com- 
municate by  a  transverse  trunk,  which  receives  tributaries  from  the  inferior  thyroid 
veins;  each  also  communicates  with  the  internal  jugular.  There  are  no  valves 
in  this  vein. 

The  internal  jngular  veio  {v.  jugidaris  interna)  collects  the  btood  from  the 
interior  of  the  cranium,  from  the  superficial  parts  of  the  face,  and  from  the  necL 
It  is  directly  continuous  with  the  lateral  sinus,  and  commences  in  the  posterior 
compartment  of  the  jugular  foramen,  at  the  base  of  the  skull  (Fig.  507).  At  its 
origm  it  is  somewhat  dilated,  and  this  dilatation  is  called  the  BionB  or  bvlb  of  the 
intonul  jngnlu  vvia  {bvlbua  v.  iuyularis  superior).  The  vein  runs  down  the 
side  of  the  neck  in  a  vertical  direction,  lying  at  first  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal 
carotid  arteiy,  and  then  on  the  outer  side  of  the  common  carotid  arteiy,  and  at 


Fia.  406.— Veins  of  the  tongue.     (T«tut,  modified  from  Hinchfeld.) 

the  root  of  the  neck  unites  with  the  subclavian  vein  to  form  the  innominate  vein. 
Just  before  its  termination  it  is  again  distinctly  dilated  {bulbvx  v.  jugttlaris  in- 
ferior). The  internal  jugular  vein,  at  its  commencement,  lies  upon  the  Rectus 
capitis  lateralis,  and  behind  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  nerves  passing 
through  the  jugular  foramen;  lower  down,  the  vein  and  artery  lie  upon  the  same 
plane,  the  glossopharyngeal  and  hypoglossal  nerves  passing  forward  between 
them;  the  vagus  descends  between  and  behind  them  in  the  same  sheath,  and 
the  spinal  accessory  passes  obliquely  outward,  behind  or  in  front  of  the  vein.  At 
the  root  of  the  neck  the  vein  of  the  right  side  is  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
artery;  on  the  left  side  it  usually  lies  over  the  artery  at  its  lower  part.  The  right 
internal  jugular  vein  crosses  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery.  The  internal 
jugular  vein  is  of  considerable  size,  but  varies  in  different  individuals,  the  left 
one  being  usually  the  smaller.  It  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  valves,  which  are 
placed  aiwut  an  inch  above  its  termination. 

Trlbntarles. — This  vein  receives  in  its  course  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus,  the 
common  facial,  lingual,  pharyngeal,  superior,  and  middle  thyroid  veins,  and 
sometimes  the  occipital.  A  tributary  from  the  cochlea  opens  into  the  bulb  of 
the  internal  jugular  vein.     A  venous  plexus  from  the  lateral  sinus  {plew% 
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caroticua  inlernus)  surrounds  the  internal  carotid  artery  in  the  carotid  canal  and 
empties  into  the  internal  jugular  vein.  At  its  point  of  junction  with  the  common 
facial  vein  it  incomes  increased  in  size,     (See  Facial  Veins,  p.  712.) 

The  inferior  petroul  BimiB  leaves  the  skull  through  the  anterior  compartment 
of  the  jugular  foramen,  and  joins  the  vein  near  its  commencement.  Sometimes 
the  inferior  petrosal  sinus  is  not  a  direct  tributary  of  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
the  blood  being  conveyed  to  it  by  a  venous  plexus  in  the  hypoglossal  canal. 


Fia.  497— The  veiruof  the  neck,  viewed  from  in  rnmt,     <8palMbdt.) 

The  Ungual  Teina  (iiu.  lingvaies)  (Fig.  496)  commence  on  the  dorsum,  sides,  and 
under  surface  of  the  tongue,  and,  passing  backward  along  the  course  of  the  lingual 
artery  and  its  branches,  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular.  The  ranine  T«in, 
a  tributary  of  considerable  size  commendnff  below  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  may 
join  the  lingual;  generally,  however,  it  passes  backward  on  the  Hyogtossus  muscle 
in  company  with  the  hypoglossal  ner\'e,  and  joins  the  facial.  The  lingual  veins 
receive  the  sublingual  and  the  dorsal  lingual  veins. 

The  pharjmgeal  veins  (vi\  pkaryngeae)  commence  in  the  idurynffeal  pleztu  on 
(he  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and,  after  receiving  meningeal  tributaries,  the  dural  or 
meningeal  veins,  the  Vidian  veins,  and  the  sphenopalatine  veins,  terminate  in 
(he  internal  jugular.  They  occasionally  open  into  the  facial,  lingual,  or  superior 
(hvroid  vein. 
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The  saperior  thyroid  vein  (u.  thyreoidea  auperioris)  (Fig.  497)  commences  in  the         | 
substance  and  on  the  surface  of  the  thyroid  gland  by  tributaries  corresponding         ■ 


/ 
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Flo.  199.— Thrfut 


with  the  branches  of  the  .superior  thyroid  artery,  and  terminates  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  It  receives  the  superior  laryngeal  and  cricO' 
thyroid  veins. 
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The  middle  thyroid  vein  (Fig.  483)  collects  the  blood  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  after  being  joined  by  some  veins  from  the 
larjTix  and  trachea,  terminates  in  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  Often 
in  place  of  the  middle  thyroid  vein  there  are  two  veins,  the  superior  and  inferior 
aoeesBory  thyroid.    These  veins  pass  into  the  internal  jugular. 

The  &eial  and  oecipital  veins  have  been  described  on  pages  712  and  7]  5. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  internal  jugular  vein  occasionally  requires  ligation  in  cases  of  septic 
ihromJbosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  from  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear.    This  is  done  in  order  to 
prevent  septic  emboli  being  carried  into  the  general  circulation.    This  operation  has  been  per- 
formed in  a  number  of  cases,  with  satisfactory  results.    The  cases  are  generally  those  of  chronic 
disease  of  the  middle  ear,  with  discharge  of  pus  which  perhaps  has  existed  for  many  years. 
The  patient  Is  seized  with  acute  septic  inflammation,  spreading  to  the  mastoid  cells,  and*  con- 
sequent on  this,  septic  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  extending  to  the  internal  jugular  vein. 
Such  cases  are  always  extremely  grave,  for  there  is  danger  that  a  portion  of  the  septic  clot  will 
be  detached  and  cause  septic  embolism  in  the  thoracic  viscera.      If  thrombophlebitis  of  the 
sinus  is  suspected  the  mastoid  should  be  of)ened  and  cleansed  and  the  sinus  should  be  at  once 
exposed  and  explored.     If  the  sinus  is  found  to  be  thrombosed  the  surgeon  should  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  ligate  the  internal  jugular  vein,  by  an  incision  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  the  centre  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone.    The  vein 
should  be  ligated  in  two  places  or  opened  between.    After  the  vessel  has  been  secured  and 
dixided  the  lateral  sinus  is  to  be  thoroughly  cleared  out,  and,  by  removing  the  ligature  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  divided  vein,  all  septic  clots  may  be  removed  by  syringing  from  the  sinus  through 
the  vein.    If  hemorrhage  occurs  from  the  distal  end  of  the  sinus,  it  can  be  arrested  by  careful 
plugging  with  gauze. 

The  intemal  jugular  vein  is  also  surgically  important,  because  it  is  surrounded  by  a  large 
number  of  the  deep  chain  of  cervical  lymph  nodes;  and  when  these  are  enlarged  in  tuberculous 
or  malignant  disease,  they  are  liable  to  become  adherent  to  the  vessel,  rendering  their  removal 
difficult  and  often  dangerous.  The  proper  course  to  pursue  in  these  cases  is  to  ligate  the  vessel 
above  and  below  the  glandular  mass,  and  resect  the  included  portion  together  with  the  nodes. 

Cardiac  pulsation  is  often  demonstrable  in  the  internal  jugular  vein  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 
There  are  no  valves  in  the  innominate  veins  or  superior  vena  cava;  in  consequence,  the  systole 
of  the  right  auricle  causes  a  wave  to  pass  up  these  vessels,  and  when  the  conditions  are  favorable 
this  wave  appears  as  a  somewhat  feeble  flicker  over  the  internal  jugular  vein  at  the  root  of  the 
neck,  quite  aistinct  from,  and  just  preceding,  the  more  forcible  impulse  transmitted  from  the 
underlying  common  carotid  artery  and  due  to  the  ventricular  systole.*  This  auricular  systolic 
venous  impulse  is  much  increased  in  conditions  in  which  the  right  auricle  is  abnormally  distended 
with  blooQ  or  is  hypertrophied,  as  is  often  the  case  in  disease  of  the  mitral  valves.  In  Stokes- 
Adams'  disease  (p.  568)  it  is  this  pulsation  which  gives  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  auricles  are 
beating  faster — often  two  or  three  times  faster — than  the  ventricles. 

The  vertebral  vein  (v.  vertebralis)  (^^S-  ^^)  ^^  formed  in  the  suboccipital 
^iangle,  from  numerous  small  tributaries  which  spring  from  the  intraspinal  venous 
plexuses  (pleorus  vetiosi  vertebrales)  and  issue  from  the  vertebral  canal  above  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  They  unite  with  small  veins  from  the  deep  muscles  at 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  vessel  which  passes  outward 
and  enters  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  descends,  forming 
a  dense  plexus  around  the  vertebral  artery,  in  the  canal  formed  by  the  foramina 
in  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  This  plexus  unites  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  into  a  single  trunk,  which  emerges  from  the  foramen  in  the 
transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and  terminates  at  the  root  of 
the  neck  in  the  back  part  of  the  innominate  vein  near  its  origin,  its  mouth  being 
guarded  by  a  pair  of  valves.  On  the  right  side,  it  crosses  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery. 

Tributaries. — In  its  course  the  vertebral  vein  communicates  with  a  vein  trans- 
mitted from  the  lateral  sinus  of  the  skull  through  the  posterior  condylar  foramen. 
It  anastomoses  with  the  occipital  vein  and  receives  muscular  veins  from  the  muscles 
in  the  prevertebral  region;  intraspinal  veins,  from  the  back  part  of  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  vertebral  column;  meningorachidian  veins,  from  the  interior  of 

>  The  Interpretation  of  the  Venous  Pulse,  by  G.  Bachmann,  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  November,  1908. 
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the  vertebral  canal;  the  anterior  and  posterior  vertebral  veins;  and  close  to  its 
termination  it  is  sometimes  joined  by  the  first  intercostal  vein. 

The  anterior  vertebral  Tein  commences  in  a  plexus  around  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  (he  upper  cervical  vertebrae,  descends  in  company  with  the  ascending 
cervical  artery  Itetween  the  Scalenus  anticus  and  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major 
muscles,  and  opens  into  the  vertebral  vein  just  before  its  termination. 


The  posterior  vertebral  or  posterior  deep  cervical  vein  (v.  cervicalis  profunda) 
(Fig.  500)  accompanies  the  deep  cervical  artery,  lying  between  the  Complexiis 
and  Semispiiialis  colli.  It  c<mimences  in  the  suboccipital  region  by  communicating 
branches  from  the  occipital  vein  and  tributaries  from  the  deep  muscles  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.  It  receives  tributaries  from  the  plexuses  around  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  cervical  vertebne;  and  terminates  in  the  lower  end  of  the  vertebral  vein. 


The  Voins  of  the  DipIoS  (Venae  Diploicae)  (Fig.  501). 

The  diploic  spaces  of  the  cranial  bones  in  the  adult  contain  a  number  of 
tortuous  canals,  the  diploic  canata  (canales  diploid  [Brescketi]),  which  are  bounded 
liy  a  more  or  less  complete  layer  of  compact  osseous  tissue.  The  veins  they 
contain  are  large  and  capacious,  their  walls  being  thin,  and  formed  only  of 
endothelium  resting  upon  a  layer  of  elastic  tissue;  they  present  at  irregular 
intenals  pouch-like  dilatations,  or  cuh-de-nac,  which  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the 
blood. 

In  adult  life,  so  long  as  the  cranial  bones  are  distinct  and  separable,  these 
veins  are  confined  to  the  particular  bones;  but  in  old  age,  when  the  sutures  are 
united,  they  communicate  with  one  another  and  increase  in  size.  They  communi- 
cate, in  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  with  the  veins  and  the  sinuses  of  the  dura, 
and  on  the  exterior  of  the  skull  with  the  veins  of  the  pericranium.     They  consist 
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of  (1)  the  tnmtal  diplok  T«iii  (v.  diploica  frontatit),  which  opens  into  the  supra- 
orbital vein  by  an  aperture  in  the  supraorbital  notch;  (2)  the  uterior  temponl 
diploic  Twin  (y.  diphica  temporalis  anterior),  which  is  confined  chiefly  to  the 
frontal  bone,  and  opens  into  one  of  the  deep  temporal  veins  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid;  (3)  the  postuior  temporal  vein  (ii.  diphica 
temporalis  posterior),  which  is  situated  in  the  parietal  bone,  and  terminates  in  the 
lateral  sinus  through  an  aperture  at  the  postero-inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone 
or  through  the  mastoid  foramen;  and  (4)  the  occipital  diploic  nln  {v.  diphica 
occipitalis),  the  largest  of  the  four,  which  is  confined  to  the  occipital  bone,  and 
opens  into  the  lateral  sinus  or  the  torcular  Herophili. 
The  emissary  veins  are  considered  on  page  730. 


The  meningeal  or  doral  veins  (ov.  meningeae)  chiefly  correspond  with  the 
middle  meningeal  artery  and  its  branches,  as  its  two  venae  comites.  The  veins 
accompany  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  are  united  to  the  sphenoparietal  sinus, 
pass  through  the  foramen  spinosum,  and  join  the  pterygoid  plexus.  The  other 
dural  veins  correspond  somewhat  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  meningeal  distribu- 
tion and  empty  into  the  neighboring  sinuses. 

The  Cerebral  Veins  (Venae  Cerebri). 

The  cerebral  veins  possess  no  valves,  and  their  walls,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
muscle  tissue,  are  extremely  thin.  They  pierce  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the 
inner  or  meningeal  layer  of  the  dura  and  open  into  the  cranial  venous  sinuses. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  cerebral  and  cerebellar. 

The  cerebral  veins  consist  of  (a)  the  soperScial  veina,  which  are  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  and  lb)  the  ^ep  veitu,  which  lie  in  its  interior. 

The  snperficial  cerebral  veins  {venae  cerebri  exierjiae)  ramify  upon  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  being  lodged  in  the  fissures  between  the  convolutions,  a  few  running 
across  the  convolutions.  They  receive  tributaries  from  the  substance  of  the  brain 
and  terminate  in  the  sinuses.  They  are  divisible  into  two  sets,  superior  and 
inferior. 
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The  superior  oexBbral  veinB  {yv.  supercerebrales,  w.  cerebri  superiores),  ei^t 
to  twelve  in  number  on  each  side,  return  the  blood  from  the  convolutions  on 
the  superior  surface  of  the  hemisphere;  they  pass  forward  and  inward  toward  the 
intercerebral  fissure,  where  they  receive  the  veins  from  the  mesal  surface  of  the 
hemisphere;  near  their  terminations  they  become  invested  with  tubular  sheaths 
of  the  arachnoid,  and  open  into  the  longitudinal  sinus  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  course  of  the  current  of  the  blood  in  the  sinus. 

The  inferior  cexebral  veiiui  (yv,  svbcerebrales,  w.  cerebri  inferiores)  ramify  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  outer  and  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 
Some,  collecting  tributaries  from  the  under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain, 
terminate  in  the  cavernous  sinus.     One  vein  of  large  size,  the  middle  eerebral 
or  superficial  sylvian  vein  (v,  cerebri  media),  commences  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  temporal  lobe,  and,  running  along  the  sylvian  fissure,  opens  into  the  cavernous 
sinus.     Another  large  vein,  the  great  anastomotic  vein  of  Troiard,  connects  the  supe- 
rior sagittal  sinus  with  the  cavernous  sinus  by  becoming  continuous  above  with 
one  of  the  superior  cerebral  veins  and  below  by  joining  the  middle  cerebral  vein. 
A  third,  the  posterior  anastomotic  vein  connects  the  middle  cerebral  vein  with  the 
lateral  sinus  by  coursing  over  the  temporal  lobe.     A  fourth,  the  basilar  vein 
(v.  bdsUis  [RosenthcUi]),  is  formed  at  the  anterior  perforated  spot  by  the  union 
of  (a)  a  small  anterior  cerebral  vein,  which  accompanies  the  anterior  cerebral  artery 
(6)  the  deep  sylvian  vein,  which  receives  tributaries  from  the  island  of  Reil  (or 
insula)  and  neighboring  convolutions,  and  runs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sylvian 
fissure;  and  (c)  the  inferior  striate  veins,  which  leave  the  corpus  striatum  through 
the  anterior  perforated  substance.    The  basilar  vein  passes  backward  around  the 
crus  cerebri,  and  ends  in  the  vein  of  Galen;  it  receives  tributaries  from  the  inter- 
peduncular space,  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  the  uncinate  gjre, 
and  the  mid-brain.     Small  inferior  cerebral  veins  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
frontal  lobe  end  in  the  cavernous  sinus;  others  from  the  temporal  lobe  terminate 
in  the  superior  petrosal  and  lateral  sinuses. 

The  deep  cerebral  veins,  or  veins  of  Oalen  (venae  Galeni,  w,  cerebri  internae) 
(Fig.  723),  are  two  in  number.  Each  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  veins,  the 
vena  corporis  striati,  and  the  choroid  vein,  on  either  side.  They  run  backward, 
parallel  with  each  other,  between  the  layers  of  the  velum  interpositum,  and 
beneath  the  splenium,  and  in  the  region  of  the  pineal  body  unite  to  form  a  short 
trunk,  the  vena  magna  Oaleni  (v.  cerebri  magna),  which  passes  out  of  the  brain  at 
the  great  transverse  fissure,  and  ends  in  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  straight  sinus. 
The  two  velar  veins  receive  tributaries  from  the  callosal  region,  from  a  portion  of 
the  occipital  lobe,  and  just  before  their  union  each  vein  receives  the  corresponding 
basilar  vein.     Each  vena  magna  Galeni  also  receives  the  superior  cerebellar  veins. 

The  vena  corporis  striati  on  each  side  commences  in  the  groove  between  the 
corpus  striatum  and  thalamus,  receives  numerous  veins  from  both  of  these  parts, 
and  unites  behind  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix,  with  the  choroid  vein  to 
form  one  of  the  venae  Galeni. 

The  choroid  vein  (v.  choroidea)  originates  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  middle  horn 
of  the  lateral  ventricle  and  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  border  of  the 
choroid  plexus,  receiving  veins  from  the  hippocampus,  the  fornix,  and  corpus 
callosum,  and  unites,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  choroid  plexus,  with  the 
vein  of  the  corpus  striatum  to  form  the  vena  Galeni  of  that  side. 

The  superficial  cerebellar  veins  (Fig.  721)  occupy  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  are  disposed  in  two  sets,  superior  and  inferior. 

The  superior  superficial  cerebellar  veins  (vv,  swpercerebeUares,  vv,  cerebelli  swpe- 
riores)  pass  partly  forward  and  inward,  across  the  superior  vermis  (prevermi^),  to 
terminate  in  lateral  branches  which  pass  partly  to  the  tentorial  sinus  and  partly 
outward  to  the  lateral  and  superpetrosal  sinuses. 
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The  Buboerebellar  or  inferior  superficial  cerebellar  veins  {w.  svbcerebellares,  w. 
cerebeUi  inferiores),  of  large  size,  terminate  in  the  lateral,  subpetrosal,  and  occipital 
sinuses. 

The  deep  cerebellar  veins  bring  blood  from  the  interior  of  the  cerebellum  to 
the  superficial  veins. 

Veins  of  the  Pons. — Veins  come  from  the  interior  of  the  pons,  the  deep  veins, 
and  empty  into  a  plexus  of  superficial  veins.  From  this  superficial  venous  plexus 
a  saperior  vein  passes  to  the  basilar  vein,  and  an  inferior  vein  either  into  a  cerebellar 
vein  or  into  the  superpetrosal  sinus. 

Veins  of  the  Mednlla  Oblongata. — Veins  pass  from  the  interior  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  end  in  a  plexus  on  the  surface.  From  this  plexus  comes  an  anterior 
median  vein,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  a  like  vein  of  the  spinal  cord — a  posterior 
Hiedlan  vein  corresponding  to  a  like  vein  of  the  cord — ^and  small  branches  which 
pass  with  the  roots  of  the  glossopharyngeal,  vagus,  spinal  accessory,  and  hypo- 
glossal nerves,  and  empty  into  the  occipital  and  the  subpetrosal  sinuses. 

The  perivascular  lymph  spaces  are  especially  found  in  connection  with  the  vessels  of  the 
brain.  Xhese  vessels  are  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  which  acts  as  a  lymphatic  channel,  through 
which  the  lymph  is  carried  to  the  subarachnoid  and  subdural  spaces,  from  which  it  b  returned 
into  the  general  circulation. 


The  Sinuses  of  the  Dura  (Sinus  Durae  Matris)  (Figs.  502,  503). 

Ophthalmic  Veins  and  Emissary  Veins. 

The  sinuses  of  the  dura  are  venous  channels  which  drain  the  blood  from  the 
brain;  they  are  situated  between  the  two  layers  of  the  dura  and  are  lined  by 
endothelium  continuous  with  that  which  lines  the  veins.  They  are  sixteen  in 
number,  of  which  six  are  single  and  situated  in  the  mesal  plane;  the  other  ten  are 
paired,  five  being  placed  on  either  side  of  the  mesal  plane.  They  are  divided 
into  two  sets:  (1)  Those  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  skull;  (2) 
those  at  the  base  of  the  skull.     The  former  are : 

Superior  sagittal  sinus.  Tentorial  or  straight  sinus. 

Inferior  sagittal  sinus.  Lateral  sinuses. 

Occipital  sinus. 

The  superior  sagittal  sinus  (sinus  longiivdincUiSy  sinus  sagiUdLis  sitperior  (Figs. 
502  and  503)  occupies  the  attached  margin  of  the  falx  cerebri.  Commencing 
at  the  foramen  cecum,  through  which  it  usually  communicates  by  a  small  branch 
with  the  veins  of  the  nasal  foss8e,  it  runs  from  before  backward,  grooving  the 
inner  surface  of  the  frontal,  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  two  parietals,  and  the 
superior  division  of  the  crucial  ridge  of  the  occipital;  near  the  internal  occipital 
protuberance  it  usually  deviates  toward  the  right,  and  is  continued  as  the  corre- 
sponding lateral  sinus.  The  sinus  is  triangular  on  transverse  section,  is  narrow 
in  front,  and  gradually  increases  in  size  as  it  passes  backward.  Its  inner  surface 
presents  the  internal  openings  of  the  superior  cerebral  veins,  which  run,  for  the 
most  part,  from  behind  forward,  and  open  chiefly  at  the  back  part  of  the  sinus, 
their  orifices  being  concealed  by  valve-like  folds;  numerous  fibrous  bands,  chordae 
Willisii  (Fig.  504),  are  also  seen  extending  transversely  across  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  sinus;  and  some  small,  white,  projecting  bodies,  the  glandnlae  Pacchioni 
{grajitUcUiones  araehnoidcUes).  This  sinus  communicates  by  numerous  small 
apertures  with  spaces  in  the  dura  known  as  laennae  laterales,  or  parasinoidal  spaces 
(Fig.  504).  The  arachnoid  villi  project  into  these  spaces.  The  superior  sagittal 
sinus  receives  the  superior  cerebral  veins,  numerous  veins  from  the  diploe  and 
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dura,  the  outlets  of  the  parasinoidal  spaces,  and,  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
sagittal  suture,  veins  from  the  pericranium,  which  pass  through  the  pariet^ 
foramina.  Sometimes  the  s^ttal  sinus  receives  a  twig  from  the  nose  which 
passes  through  the  foramen  cecum. 


Fio.  SOZ.— Cofona]  sectic 


The  inferior  sagittal  sinus  {sinus  fdcialis,  sinus  sagiticdia  inferior)  (Fig.  503) 
is  contained  in  the  posterior  half  or  two-tliirda  of  the  free  margin  of  (he  fals. 
It  is  of  a  cylindrie  form,  increases  in  size  as  it  passes  backward,  and  terminates 
in  the  straight  sinus.  It  receives  several  veins  from  the  falx  cerebri,  and  occa- 
sionally a  few  from  the  mesal  surface  of  the  hemispheres. 


Fio.  503.— SagitUI  ecction  ol  tbe  skull.  Bhovinc  tbe  BJnuaea  of  the  dura. 

The  Sto'aigllt  or  tentorial  sinus  (simts  teniorii,  sinus  rectus)  (Figs.  502  and  503) 
is  situated  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  falx  cerebri  with  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 
It  is  triangular  on  section,  increases  in  size  as  it  proceeds  backward,  and  runs 
obliquely  downward  and  backwar<l  from  the  termination  of  the  inferior  sigittal 
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sinus  to  the  lateral  sinus  of  the  opposite  side  to  that  into  which  the  sagittal  sinus 
is  prolonged.  Its  terminal  part  communicates  by  a  croas-branch  with  the  torcular 
Herophili  (confiuerwe  of  the  sinuses).  Besides  the  inferior  sagittal  sinus,  it  receives 
the  vena  tnagna  Galeni  and  the  superior  cerebellar  veins.  A  few  transverse  bands 
cross  its  lumen. 

The  lateral  sintues  (Figs,  502  and  503)  are  of  large  size  and  commence  at  the 
internal  occipital  protuberance;  one,  generally  the  right,  being  the  direct  continua- 
tion of  the  superior  sagittal  sinus,  the  other  of  the  straight  sinus.  Each  lateral 
sinus  (^9inus  transversus,  BNA)  passes  outward  and  forward,  describing  a  slight 
curve  with  its  convexity  upward,  to  the  base  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  is  situated,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  in  the  attached  margin  of  the 
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tentorium  cerebelli;  it  then  leaves  the  tentorium,  curves  downward  and  inward 
to  reach  the  jugular  foramen,  where  it  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular  vein. 
In  its  course  it  rests  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  occipital,  the  postero-inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal,  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  on  the  occipital 
again,  at  the  jugular  process,  just  before  its  termination.  The  portion  of  the  sinus 
which  occupies  the  groove  on  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is  known 
as  the  Bigmoid  ainiu.  The  lateral  sinuses  are  frequently  of  unequal  size,  that 
formed  by  the  sagittal  sinus  being  the  larger,  and  they  increase  in  size  as  they 
proceed  from  behind  forward.  The  horizontal  portion  is  triangular  on  section, 
the  curved  portion  semicylindric.  '  Their  inner  surface  is  smooth,  and  not  crossed 
by  the  fibrous  bands  found  in  the  other  sinuses.  The  lateral  sinuses  receive 
the  blood  from  the  superior  petrosal  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
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the  temporal  bone,  and  they  unite  with  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus,  just  external 
to  the  jugular  foramen,  to  form  the  internal  jugular  vein  (Fig.  508).  They  com- 
municate with  the  veins  of  the  pericranium  by  means  of  the  mastoid  and  posterior 
condylar  veins,  and  they  receive  some  of  the  inferior  cerebral  and  inferior  cere^ 
bellar  veins,  some  veins  from  the  diploe,  and  often  veins  from  the  internal  ear 
{w,  avdiiivQs  intenvae),  which  come  out  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  The 
petrosquamous  sinus,  when  present,  runs  backward  along  the  junction  of  the 
petrous  and  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  opens  into  the  lateral 
sinus. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  lateral  sinus  may,  as  a  result  of  middle-ear  disease,  be  attacked  by 
suppurative  inflammation,  which  leads  to  blocking  {septic  thrombophlebitis).  In  such  a  case 
the  surgeon  will  be  obliged  to  open  the  sinus  to  remove  the  infected  clot  and  tie  the  internal 
jugular  vein  to  intercept  thrombi.  The  line  overlying  the  sinus  is  as  follows:  Draw  a  line  hori- 
zontally outward  from  the  occipital  protuberance  to  a  point  one  inch  posterior  to  a  vertical  h'ne 
drawn  through  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  from  this  point  drop  a  second  line  to  the  mastoid 
process. 

The  occipital  sinua  {sinus  occipitalis)  (Fig.  503)  is  the  smallest  of  the  cranial 
sinuses.  It  is  generally  single,  but  occasionally  there  are  two.  It  is  situated  in 
the  attached  margin  of  the  falx  cerebelli.  It  commences  by  several  small  veins 
around  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  one  of  which  joins  the  termination 
of  the  lateral  sinus;  it  communicates  with  the  posterior  spinal  veins  and  terminates 
in  the  torcular  Herophili. 

The  torcular  Herophili,  or  confluence  of  the  sinuses  (confluens  sinuum),  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  dilated  extremity  of  the  superior  sagittal  sinus.  It  is  of  irreg- 
ular form,  and  is  lodged  on  one  side  (generally  the  right)  of  the  internal  occipital 
protuberance.  From  it  the  lateral  sinus  of  the  side  to  which  it  is  deflected  is 
derived.  It  also  receives  the  blood  from  the  occipital  sinus,  and  is  connected 
across  the  middle  line  with  the  commencement  of  the  lateral  sinus  of  the  opposite 
side. 

The  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the  skull  are: 


Two  cavernous  sinuses. 
Two  sphenoparietal  sinuses. 
Circular  sinus. 


Two  superior  petrosal  sinuses. 
Two  inferior  petrosal  sinuses. 
Transverse  sinus. 


The  cavemoua  sinuses  (Figs.  507  and  508)  are  so  named  because  they  present 
a  reticulated  structure,  due  to  their  being  traversed  by  numerous  interlacing 
filaments  (Fig.  505).  They  are  of  irregular  form,  larger  behind  than  in  front, 
and  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  extending  from  the  sphenoidal 
fissure  to  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Each  cavernous 
sinus  {sinus  cavernosus)  receives  anteriorly  the  superior  ophthalmic  vein  through 
the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  opens  behind  into  the  petrosal  sinuses.  On  the  inner 
wall  of  each  sinus  is  the  internal  carotid  artery,  accompanied  by  filaments  of  the 
carotid  plexus  and  by  the  abducent  nerve;  and  on  its  outer  wall,  the  oculomotor, 
trochlear,  ophthalmic,  and  superior  maxillary  divisions  of  the  trigeminal  nerve 
(Fig.  505).  These  parts  are  separated  from  the  blood  flowing  along  the  sinus 
by  the  lining  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  the  inner  coat  of  the  veins. 
Each  cavernous  sinus  receives  some  of  the  cerebral  veins,  and  also  the  spheno- 
parietal sinus.  It  communicates  with  the  lateral  sinus  by  means  of  the  superior 
petrosal  sinus;  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  through  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus 
and  through  a  plexus  of  veins  on  the  internal  carotid  artery;  with  the  pterygoid 
plexus  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  with  theangular  vein  through  the  ophthal- 
mic vein.  The  two  sinuses  also  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  the 
circular  sinus. 
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Applied  Aufttomy. — An  arteriovenoua  communic&tioD  maj'  be  established  between  the 
mvemous  &iaus  and  the  carotid  artery,  as  it  lies  in  it,  f^ving  rise  to  a  pulsating  tumor  in  the  orbit. 
Such  a  communication  mav  be  the  result  of  injury,  such  as  a  bullet  wounci,  a  stab,  or  a  blow 
or  fall  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  in  this  situation,  or  it  may 
occur  from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  or  a  diseased  mndition  of  the  internal  carotid  artery. 
The  disease  b^ns  with  sudden  noise  and  pain  in  the  head,  followed  by  exophthalmos,  swelling 


Fio.  505. — FWntd  sKtian  through  Ihe  ri^t  ( 


and  conation  of  the  lids  and  conjunctivte.  A  pulsating  tumor  develops  at  the  margin  of  the 
orbit,  wilh  thrill  and  the  characteristic  bruit;  accompanyine  these  symptoms  there  may  be 
impairment  of  the  sighl,  paralysis  of  the  iris  and  orbital  muscles,  and  pain  of  varying  intensity. 
In  some  cases  the  opposite  orbit  becomes  affected  by  the  passage  of  the  arterial  blood  into  the 
oppa^le  sinus  by  means  of  the  circular  sinus.  Or  the  arterial  blood  may  find  its  way  through 
the  emissary  veins  into  the  pterygoid  plexus,  and  thence  into  the  veins  of  the  face.    Pulsating 


Fia.  fiOe.— V«ine  of  the  orbit.     (Poirier  and  Cbaipy.) 

tumors  of  the  orbit  may  also  be  due  to  traumatic  aneurism  of  one  of  the  orbital  arteries,  and 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  pulsaliuft  tumor  may  be  produced  by  pressure  on  the  ophthalmic 
vein,  as  it  enters  (he  sinus,  by  an  anpurJKm  of  the  inl'erniil  carotid  artery.  Ligation  of  the  internal 
or  the  common  carotid  artery  has  been  performed  in  these  cases  with  some  degree  of  success. 

Of  recent  years  more  attention  has  been  paid  lo  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  than  for- 
merly, and  il  is  now  well  established  that  caries  in  the  upper  parts  of  ihe  nasal  fo^^sce  and  sup- 
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puration  in  certain  of  tbe  accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose,  are  frequentlv  responsible  for  septic 
thromboais  of  the  cavernous  ainiises,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  lateral  sinus  thrombosis  is  due 
to  septic  disease  tn  the  mastoid  process.  Many  deaths  from  meningitis,  hithoio  unaccounied 
for,  are  in  reality  due  to  the  spr»d  of  an  infection  from  an  ethmoidal  or  sphenoidal  air  ceil  lo 
the  cavernous  sinus,  and  thence  to  the  meninges.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  case  of  chronic 
nasal  suppuration  should  be  left  untreated. 

The  sphenoparietal  sinnses  may  be  regarded,  together  with  the  ophthalmic 
veins,  as  the  commencement  of  the  corresponding  cavernous  sinuses.  Each  of  these 
sinuses  {sinvs  sfheTwfaneUdvi)  is  lodged  in  the  dura  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  takes  origin  from  one  of  the  middle  meningeal 
veins,  usually  receives  blood  from  the  diploe  of  the  skull,  passes  inward,  and  ends 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cavernous  sinus. 
The  ophthalmic  Teitu  are  two  in  number,  saperior  and  interior. 
The  inpsrior  ophthalmic  vein  {y.  ophthalmica  superior)  (Fig.  506)  b^ns  as  the 
nasofrontal  vein  (v.  nasofrontalts),  which  communicates  with  the  angular  vein  at 
the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.     It  joins  the  angular  vein  with  the  cavernous  sinus; 

it  pursues  the  same  course 
as  the  ophthalmic  arter>', 
and  receives  tributaries 
corresponding  to  the 
branches  derived  from 
that  vessel.  Forming  a 
short  single  trunk,  it 
passes  through  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  sphen- 
oidal fissure,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  cavernous 
sinus.  It  anastomoses 
with  the  inferior  oph- 
thalmic vein  and  receives 
lacrimal,  anterior  and 
of  matioid  posterior  ethmoidal,  and 
'™'  muscular   branches,    and 

veins  of  the  eyelids  and  of 
the  eyeball  (vu.  vorticoaae). 
The  infuior  ophthalmic 
vein  (v.  opfuhalmica  in- 
ferior) (Fig.  506)  arisei 
in  the  veins  of  the  eyelids 
Fio.  so7.-ThB  lutiuH.  <it  the  base  of  tb«  skull.  ^nd  lacrimal  sac,  receives 

the  veins  from  the  floor  of 
the  orbit,  and  either  passes  out  of  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  to  join 
the  pterygoid  plexus  of  veins,  or  else,  passing  backward  through  the  sphenoidal 
fissure,  it  enters  the  cavernous  sinus,  either  by  a  separate  opening,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, in  common  with  the  superior  ophthalmic  vein.  It  receives  muscular 
tributaries  and  veins  of  the  eyeball,  and  anastomoses  with  the  superior  ophthal- 
mic and  the  deep  facial  vein. 

The  Circular  sinus  («niw  dmUaria)  (Figs.  505  and  507)  is  formed  by  two 
transverse  vessels,  the  anterior  and  posterior  intracaTenunM  simuei  {sinus  inter- 
cavernosus  anterior  and  sinus  inlercavernosus  posterior),  which  connect  the  two 
cavernous  sinuses;  one  passes  in  front  and  the  other  behind  the  pituitary  body, 
and  thus  they  form  with  the  cavernous  sinuses  a.  venous  circle  around  that  body. 
The  anterior  one  is  usually  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  one  or  other  is  occasionally 
absent. 
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The  superior  petrosal  sinilS  {sinus  auperpetrosus,  sinus  -petrosus  superior) 
(Figs.  503  and  507)  is  situated  along  the  superior  border  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  in  the  front  part  of  the  attached  margin  of  the  tentorium 
cerebelli.  It  is  small  and  narrow,  and  connects  the  cavernous  and  lateral  sinuses 
at  each  side.  It  receives  some  cerebellar  and  inferior  cerebral  veins,  and  veins 
from  the  tympanic  cavity. 

The  inferior  petrosal  ainns  (sintts  tubpetrosus,  sinus  petrosus  inferior)  (Figs. 
503  and  508)  is  situated  in  the  groove  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  with  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone.  It  commences  in  front  at  the  termination  of  the  cavernous  sinus, 
and  passing  through  the  anterior  compartment  of  the  jugular  foramen,  ends  in 
the  commencement  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  inferior  petrosal  sinus 
receives  a  vein  from  the  internal  ear  (w.  auditivae  internae)  and  also  veins  from 
the  mediilUt  oblongata,  pons,  and  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 


LaltrBltinia 
Fia.  SOS.—RaUtioD  of  oerva  to  ainines  b  juculu-  [oranwn.     (Henle.) 

The  exact  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another  in  the  foramen  is  as  follows:  The 
inferior  petrosal  sinus  is  in  front,  with  the  meningeal  branch  of  the  ascending 
pharyngeal  artery,  and  is  directed  obliquely  downward  and  backward;  the  lateral 
sinus  is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  foramen  with  a  meningeal  branch  of  the 
occipital  artery,  and  between  the  two  are  the  glossopharyngeal,  vagus,  and  spinal 
accessory  nerves  (Fig.  508).  These  three  sets  of  structures  are  divided  from 
each  other  by  two  processes  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  junction  of  the  inferior  petrosal 
sinus  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  takes  place  superficial  to  the  nerves,  so  that 
these  latter  lie  a  little  internal  to  the  venous  channels  in  the  foramen  (Fig.  508). 
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The  transverse  or  basilar  sinus  (plexus  basUaris)  (Figs.  507  and  508)  con- 
sists of  several  interlacing  veins  between  the  layers  of  the  dura  over  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  serve  to  connect  the  two  inferior  petrosal 
sinuses.    They  communicate  with  the  anterior  spinal  veins. 

The  emissary  veins  (emissaria)  are  vessels  which  pass  through  apertures  in 
the  cranial  wall  and  establish  communications  between  the  sinuses  inside  the 
skull  and  the  diploic  veins  in  the  diploe,  and  the  veins  external  to  the  skull. 
Some  of  these  are  always  present,  others  only  occasionally  so.  They  vary 
much  in  size  in  different  individuals.  The  principal  emissary  veins  are  the 
following:  (1)  A  vein  (emissarium  mdstoideum)  almost  always  present,  runs 
through  the  mastoid  foramen  and  connects  the  lateral  sinus  with  the  posterior 
auricular  or  with  the  occipital  vein.  (2)  A  vein  (emissarium  parietale)  which 
passes  through  the  parietal  foramen  and  connects  the  superior  sagittal  sinus  with 
the  veins  of  the  scalp.  (3)  A  plexus  of  minute  veins  (rete  canalis  hypoglosn), 
which  pass  through  the  anterior  condylar  (hypoglossal)  foramen  and  connect 
the  occipital  sinus  with  the  vertebral  vein  and  deep  veins  of  the  neck.  (4)  An 
inconstant  vein  (emissarium  condyloideum)  which  passes  through  the  posterior 
condylar  foramen  and  connects  the  lateral  sinus  with  the  deep  veins  of  the  neck. 
(5)  A  plexus  of  veins  (rete  foraminis  ovalis)  connects  the  cavernous  sinus  with 
the  pterygoid  and  pharyngeal  plexuses  through  the  foramen  ovale.  (6)  Two 
or  three  small  veins  run  through  the  foramen  lacerum  medium  and  connect  the 
cavernous  sinus  with  the  pterygoid  and  pharyngeal  plexuses.  (7)  There  is  some- 
times a  small  vein  connecting  the  same  parts  and  passing  through  the  inconstant 
foramen  of  Vesalius  opposite  the  root  of  the  pterj'goid  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone.  (8)  A  plexus  of  veins  (plexus  venosus  caroticus  interwus)  traverses  the 
carotid  canal  and  connects  the  cavernous  sinus  with  the  internal  jugular  vein.  (9) 
A  small  vein  (emissarium  occipitale)  usually  connects  the  occipital  vein  with 
the  lateral  sinus  or  the  torcular  Herophili  and  the  occipital  diploic  vein.  (10)  A 
vein  is  usually  transmitted  through  the  foramen  cecum  and  connects  the  superior 
sagittal  sinus  with  the  veins  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

AppU^d  Anatomy. — These  emissary  veins  are  of  great  importance  in  sm-gery.  In  addition 
to  them  there  are,  however,  other  communications  between  the  intra-  and  extracranial  circula- 
tion, as,  for  instance,  the  communication  of  the  angular  and  supraorbital  veins  with  the  ophthal- 
mic vein  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  the  communication  of  the  veins  of  the  scalp  with 
the  diploic  veins.  Through  these  communications  inflammatory  processes  commencing  on  the 
outside  of  the  skull  may  travel  inward,  leading  to  osteophlebitis  of  the  diplo^  and  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  To  this  in  former  days  was  to  be  attributed  one  of  the  principal 
dangers  of  scalp  wounds  and  other  injuries  of  the  scalp. 

By  means  of  these  emissary  veins  blood  may  be  abstracted  almost  directly  from  the  intra- 
cranial circulation.  For  instance,  leeches  applied  behind  the  ear  abstract  blood  almost  directly 
from  the  lateral  sinus  by  means  of  the  vein  passing  through  the  mastoid  foramen.  Again,  epis- 
taxis  in  children  will  frequently  relieve  severe  headache,  the  blood  which  flows  from  the  nose 
being  derived  from  the  superior  sagittal  sinus  by  means  of  the  vein  which  passes  through  the 
foramen  cecum. 


VEINS  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY  AND  THORAX. 

The  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  are  divided  into  two  sets,  snperficial  and  deep. 

The  Superficial  Veins  are  placed  immediately  beneath  the  integument  between 
the  layers  of  the  superficial  fascia. 

The  Deep  Veins  accompany  the  arteries,  and  constitute  the  venae  comites  of 
those  vessels. 

Both  sets  of  vessels  are  provided  with  valves,  which  are  more  numerous  in  the 
deep  than  in  the  superficial  veins. 


S'JJE  8UPEBFJCIAL   VEINS  OF  THE  VPPEB  EXTREMITY 


The  Saperfidat  Veins  of  the  Upper  Extremity  (Fig.  510). 

The  superficial  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  are: 

Superficial  veins  of  the  hand.  Median. 

Anterior  ulnar.  Median  cephalic    ' 

Posterior  ulnar.  Median  basilic. 

Common  ulnar.  Basilic. 

Radial.  Cephalic. 

'  The  superficial  veins  of  the  band  and  fingers  (Figs.  509  and  510)  are  prin- 
cipally situated  on  the  dorsal  surface.  These  dorsal  veins  begin  in  each  finger 
as  a  venous  plexus,  in  which  are  distinct  veins  running  in  a  longitudinal  direction 
and  called  dorsal  digital  Teini  {w.  digUalea  dorsalea  propriae).  The  dorsal  digital 
veins  terminate  over  the  first  phalanges  in  the  venoos  arches  of  the  fingers  (arcus 
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venoti  digiiales).  From  these  arches  take  origin  the  four  dorsal  f 
the  intaidigiUl  veins  {w.  metacarpeae  doraales).  These  veins  form  the  dotul 
nnom  plexiu  ol  tba  hand  {reie  veno»um 
doTsale  Tnan-us).  This  plexus  lies  in  a 
line  with  the  lower  ends  of  the  shafts 
of  the  metacarpal  bones.  It  receives 
(he  dorsal  interosseous  veins,  the  radial 
digital  vein  of  the  index  finger,  and 
numerous  superficial  veins  from  the 
back  of  the  hand.  It  gives  origin  to  the 
superficial  radial  vein  and  the  posterior 
ulnar  vein.  The  superficial  veins  of 
the  palmar  surface  are  of  less  size  and 
number  than  the  dorsal  veins.  They 
arise  from  each  of  the  phalanges  by  a 
plexus  (vv.  digiiales  volaret  propriae). 
Vessels  at  the  borders  of  the  fingers 
take  most  of  the  blood  to  tbe  dorsal 
veins.  There  are  also  veins  in  the 
finger  webs  (yv.  iiUercapUidareti),  which 
convey  the  blood  from  the  palm  to 
the  dorsum.  A  superficial  plexus,  the 
palmar  pbns,  lies  upon  the  palmar 
fascia,  the  fascia  of  the  thenar  emi- 
nence, and  the  fascia  of  the  hypothenar 


1^  The  anterior  ulnar  vein  (v.  ulnarU 
anterior)  (Fig.  510)  commences  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
hand  and  wrist,  and  ascends  along  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
forearm  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where 
it  joins  with  the  posterior  ulnar  vein  to 
form  the  common  ulnar.  Occasionally 
it  opens  separately  into  the  median 
basilic  vein.  It  communicates  with 
tributaries  of  the  median  vein  in  front 
and  with  the  posterior  ulnar  behind. 

The  posterior  ulnar  vein  (v.  ulnari* 
posterior)  (Fig.  509)  ammtnces  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  wrist.  It  runs  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm, 
and  just  below  the  elbow  unites  with 
the  anterior  ulnar  vein  to  form  the 
common  ulnar,  or  else  joins  the  median 
basilic  and  helps  to  form  the  basilic.  It 
communicates  with  the  deep  veins  of 
the  palm  by  a  vein  which  emerges  from 
beneath  the  Abductor  minimi  digiti 
muscle. 

The  ctnnmoD  tUnar  vein.  (v.  vlnaria 

commuvi.t)  (Fig.  510)  is  a  short  trunk 

«rf^th. (iMor »i>«i of   ^.hich  jg  not  constant.     When  it  exists 
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it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  preceding  veins,  and,  passing  upward 
and  outward,  joins  the  median  basilic  to  form  the  basilic  vein.  When  it  does 
not  exist  the  anterior  and  posterior  ulnar  veins  open  separately  into  the  median 
basilic  vein. 

The  radial  vein  (i;.  radialis)  (Figs.  510  and  511)  commences  upon  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  wrist,  and  communicates  with  the  deep  veins  of  the  palm  by  a  branch 
which  passes  through  the  first  interosseous  space.  The  radial  vein  soon  forms  a 
large  vessel,  which  ascends  along  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  and  receives 
numerous  veins  from  both  its  surfaces.  At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it  unites  with 
the  median  cephalic  to  form  the  cephalic  vein. 

The  median  vein  (v.  mediana  cvbiti)  (Fig.  510)  ascends  on  the  front  of  the 
forearm,  and  communicates  with  the  anterior  ulnar  and  radial  veins.  At  the  bend 
of  the  elbow  it  receives  a  branch  of  communication  from  the  deep  veins,  the  deep 
median  veiD,  and  divides  into  two  trunks,  the  median  cephalie  and  median  basilic, 
which  diverge  from  each  other  as  they  ascend. 

The  median  cephalic  (v,  mediana  cephalicd)  (Fig.  510),  usually  the  smaller  of 
the  two,  passes  outward  in  the  groove  between  the  Brachioradialis  and  Biceps 
muscles,  and  joins  with  the  radial  to  form  the  cephalic  vein.  The  branches 
of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  pass  beneath  this  vessel. 

The  TOftdian  basilic  vein  (v.  mediana  hamlica)  (Fig.  510)  passes  obliquely  in- 
ward, in  the  groove  between  the  Biceps  and  Pronator  teres  muscles,  and  joins  the 
common  ulnar  to  form  the  basilic.  This  vein  passes  in  front  of  the  brachial 
artery,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  fibrous  expansion,  the  bicipital  fascia, 
which  is  given  off  from  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  to  the  fascia  covering  the  Flexor 
muscles  of  the  forearm.  Filaments  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  pass  in  front 
as  well  as  behind  this  vessel. 

Venesection  is  usually  performed  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  as  a  matter  of  practice  the 
krgest  vein  in  this  situation  is  commonly  selected.  This  is  usually  the  median  basilic,  and 
there  are  anatomical  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  selecting  this  vein.  The  advantages  are, 
that,  in  addition  to  its  being  the  largest,  and  therefore  yielding  a  greater  supply  of  blood,  it  is 
the  least  movable  and  can  be  easily  steadied  on  the  bicipital  fascia  on  which  it  rests.  The  dis- 
advantages are,  that  it  is  in  close  relationship  with  the  brachial  artery,  separated  only  by  the 
bicipital  fascia;  and  formerly,  when  venesection  was  frequently  practised,  arteriovenous  aneu- 
rism was  no  uncommon  result  of  this  practice.  Another  disadvantage  is,  that  the  median  basilic 
is  crossed  by  some  of  the  branches  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  and  these  may  be  divided  in 
the  operation,  giving  rise  to  "traumatic  neuralgia  of  extreme  intensity"  (Tillaux). 

Intravenous  infuxion  of  normal  saline  solution  is  very  frequently  required  in  modern  surgery 
for  all  conditions  of  severe  shock  and  after  profuse  hemorrhages,  the  older  method  of  trans- 
fusion of  blood  having  sunk  into  oblivion.  Tne  patient's  arm  is  surrounded  by  a  tight  bandage 
so  as  to  impede  the  venous  return,  and  a  small  incision  is  made  over  the  largest  vem  visible  in 
front  of  the  elbow;  a  double  ligature  is  now  passed  around  the  vein,  and  the  lower  one  is  tied;  the 
vein  IS  then  opened  and  a  cannula  connected  with  a  funnel  by  tubing  and  filled  with  hot  saline 
solution  is  inserted.  The  bandage  is  next  removed  from  the  arm,  and  two,  three,  or  more  pints 
of  fluid  are  allowed  to  flow  into  the  vein;  when  a  sufficient  quantity  has  gone  in,  the  upper  liga- 
ture around  the  vein  is  tied  and  a  stitch  put  in  the  skin  wound. 

The  basilic  vein  (v.  ba^Uca)  (Figs.  511  and  513)  is  of  considerable  size  and 
is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  common  ulnar  vein  with  the  median  basilic. 
It  passes  upward  along  the  inner  side  of  the  Biceps  muscle  and  pierces  the  deep 
fascia  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  arm.  The  opening  in  the  fascia  is  known 
as  the  semihinar  hiatus  {hiatus  semilunaris).  The  vein  ascends  in  the  course  of 
the  brachial  artery  to  the  lower  border  of  the  tendons  of  the  I^tissimus  dorsi  and 
Teres  major  muscles,  and  is  continued  onward  as  the  axillary  vein. 

The  cephalic  vein  {y.  cephalica)  (Figs.  510)  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  median 
cephalic  and  the  radial  veins.  It  courses  along  the  outer  border  of  the  Biceps 
muscle,  lying  in  the  same  groove  with  the  upper  external  cutaneous  branch  of 
the  musculospiral  nerve,  to  the  upper  third  of  the  arm;  it  then  passes  in  the  interval 
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between  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Deltoid  muscles,  lying  in  the  same  groove 
with  the  descending  or  humeral  branch  of  the  acromiothoracic  arterj'.  It  pierces 
the  costocoracoid  membrane,  and,  crossing  the  axillary  artery,  terminates  in  the 
axillary  vein  just  below  the  clavicle.  This  vein  is  occasionally  connected  with 
the  external  jugular  or  subclavian  by  a  branch  which  passes  from  it  upward  in 
front  of  the  clavicle. 

The  accessory  cephalic  vein  (v,  cephcUica  accessoria)  arises  either  from  a  small 
tributary  plexus  on  the  back  of  the  forearm  or  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  dorsal 
venous  arch;  it  joins  the  cephalic  below  the  elbow.  In  some  cases  the  accessory 
cephalic  springs  from  the  cephalic  above  the  wrist  and  joins  it  again  higher  up. 
A  large  oblique  branch  frequently  connects  the  basilic  and  cephalic  veins  on  the 
back  of  the  forearm.* 


The  Deep  Veins  of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

The  deep  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  (Fig.  511)  follow  the  course  of  the 
arteries,  forming  their  venae  comites,  or  companion  veins.  Usually  there  is  one 
vein  lying  on  each  side  of  the  corresponding  artery,  and  they  are  connected  at 
intervals  by  short  transverse  branches. 

Two  digital  veins  accompany  each  artery  along  the  sides  of  the  fingers;  these, 
uniting  at  their  base,  pass  along  the  interosseous  spaces  in  the  palm,  and  terminate 
in  the  two  venae  comites  which  accompany  the  superficial  palmar  arch.  Branches 
from  these  vessels  on  the  radial  side  of  the  hand  accompany  the  superficialis 
volae,  and  on  the  ulnar  side  terminate  in  the  deep  ulnar  veins  (Fig.  51 1).  The 
deep  ulnar  veins,  as  they  pass  in  front  of  the  wrist,  communicate  with  the  inter- 
osseous and  superficial  veins,  and  at  the  elbow  unite  with  the  deep  radial  veins 
to  form  the  venae  comites  of  the  brachial  artery.  The  venae  comites  of  the  brachial 
communicate  by  numerous  transverse  branches,  which  cross  over  or  under  the 
artery. 

The  interosseous  veins  (Fig.  511)  accompany  the  anterior  and  posterior 
interosseous  arteries.  The  anterior  interosseous  veins  commerwe  in  front  of  the 
wrist,  where  they  communicate  with  the  deep  radial  and  ulnar  veins;  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  forearm  they  receive  the  posterior  interosseous  veins,  and  terminate  in 
the  venae  comites  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

The  deep  palmar  veins  accompany  the  deep  palmar  arch,  being  formed  by 
tributaries  which  accompany  the  ramifications  of  that  vessel.  At  the  wrist  they 
receive  a  dorsal  and  a  palmar  tributary  from  the  thumb.  The  deep  palmar  veins 
communicate  with  the  deep  ulnar  veins  at  the  inner  side  of  the  hand,  and  on  the 
outer  side  terminate  in  the  deep  radial  veins  (Fig.  51 1),  which  are  the  venae  comites 
of  the  radial  artery.  Accompanying  the  radial  artery  the  deep  radial  veins  ter- 
minate in  the  venae  comites  of  the  brachial  artery. 

The  brachial  veins  (w.  brachicdes)  (Fig.  511)  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  brachial  arterj';  receiving  tributaries  corresponding  with  the  branches  given 
off  from  that  vessel;  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle  they  join  the 
axillary  vein. 

These  deep  veins  have  numerous  anastomoses,  not  only  with  each  other,  but 
also  with  the  superficial  veins.  One  of  the  brachial  veins  empties  into  the  axillary, 
the  other,  usually  the  smaller,  generally  unites  with  the  basilic. 

The  axillary  vein  (v,  axillaris)  (Fig.  512)  is  of  large  size,  and  is  the  continuation 
upward  of  the  basilic  vein.  It  commences  at  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Teres  major  muscle,  increases  in  size  as  it  ascends,  by  receiving  tributaries  corre- 

>  Conceminc  the  variations  in  the  arrangement  and  course  of  the  veins  of  the  upper  extremity,  consult  the 
article  by  WTlCrause  in  Henle's  Handbuch  der  Anatomie. 
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sponding  with  the  branches  of  the  axillary  artery,  and  terminates  immediately 
l>eDeath  the  clavide  at  the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib,  where  it  becomes  the 
subclavian  vein.    This  vessel  is  covered  in  front  by  the  Pectoral  muscles  and  costo- 
conicoid  menabrane,  and  lies  on  the  thoracic  side  of  the  axillary  artery,  which  it  par- 
tially overlaps.  Near  the  lower 
margin  of   the  Subscapulans 
it  receives  the  venae  comites 
qF  the   brachial   artery,  and, 
near  its  termination,  the  ceph- 
alic vein.      Xhis  vein  is  pro 
vided  with   a  pair  of  valves 

oppositethe  lower  borderof  the  jtc  comiti* 

Subscapularis  muscle;  valves  '■"'""' 

are  also  found  at  the  termina- 
tioQ  of  the  cephalic  and  sub- 
scapular veins. 

Other  tributaries  of  the  axil- 
lary vein  are : 

The  kuE  thorade  vein  (v. 
Ihoracalis  lateralU)  (Fig.  513), 
which   receives  the  tboncico- 

■[ogutrie  ▼•in  {v.  thoracoepi-  wtonom 

gaslrica),  and    which    comes  suiham 

from  the  superficial  epigastric 
or  from  the  femoral  vein; 
and  the  eostoaxillary  niiu 
{w.  costoaxillares)  (Fig,  513),  »ii 

which  come  from  the  first  six 

intercostal  spaces  and  convey  [111''"" 

the  blood  from  the  intercostal 
veins  to  the  axillary.  umaa  ■>■ 

Apphsd  Anatomy,— There  are 
sevwal  points  of  surgical   intereat     f,o.  su.-Tbe  d«p  vtin.  of  the  upper  eitremity.    (Bounery.) 
mconaectioD  with  the  axillary  vein. 

Eteing  more  superficial,  larger,  and  slightly  overlapping  the  axillary  art^,  it  is  more  liable 
to  be  wounded  in  the  operation  of  extirpation  of  the  axillary  nodes,  especially  as  these  nodes, 
when  diseased,  are  liable  to  become  adherent  to  the  vessel.  When  wounded  there  is  always 
daiwer  of  air  being  drawn  into  its  ulterior,  in  which  case  death  is  usually  the  result.  This 
is  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  it  b  near  the  thorax,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  the  respiratory  movements,  but  alao  because  it  is  adherent  by  its  anterior  surface  to  the 
CDStocoracoid  membrane,  and  therefore  if  wounded  is  likely  to  remain  patulous  and  favor  the 
I'Wce  of  air  being  sucked  in.  This  adhesion  of  the  vein  to  the  fascia  prevents  its  collapsing, 
and  iheretore  favors  the  furious  bleeding  which  takes  place  in  these  cases. 

To  avoid  wounding  the  axillary  vein  in  the  extirpation  of  nodes  from  the  axilla  no  undue 
fon?e  should  be  used  in  isolating  the  nodes.  If  the  vein  is  found  to  be  so  embedded  in  the 
malignant  deposit  that  the  latter  cannot  be  removed  without  taking  away  a  part  of  the  vein, 
this  must  be  done,  the  vessel  having  been  first  ligated  above  and  iitelow  the  diseased  area. 

The  rabclaTian  TSin  (v.  subclavia)  (Figs.  472  and  479),  the  continuation  of  the 
axillary,  extends  from  the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib  to  the  inner  end  of  the  clav- 
ide, where  it  unites  with  the  internal  jugular  to  form  the  innominate  vein.  It  is  in 
relation,  in  front,  with  the  clavicle  and  the  Subclavius  muscle;  behind  and  above, 
with  the  subclavian  artery,  from  which  it  is  separated  internally  by  the  Scalenus 
amicus  muscle  and  phrenic  nerve.  Below,  it  rests  in  a  depression  on  the  first 
rib  and  upon  the  pleura.  Above,  it  is  covered  by  the  cervical  fascia  and  integu- 
ment. 
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An  expansion  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Subclavius  muscle  lies  upon  the  vein 
(Fig.  513). 

The  subclavian  vein  occasionally  rises  in  the  neck  to  a  level  with  the  third  part 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  in  two  instances  has  been  seen  passing  with  this 
vessel  behind  the  Scalenus  anticus.  It  is  usually  provided  with  a  pair  of  valves 
about  an  inch  from  its  termination. 


Fio,  S12.— !%«  veins  tA  the  rigbt  Hxilln.  viewed  FrDtn  in  front.     (Spalteholi.) 

Tiibutariss. — It  receives  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein,  sometimes  the 
•  anterior  jugular  vein,  and  occasion- 
ally a  small  branch  from  the  ceph- 
alic. At  the  angle  of  junction  with 
the  internal  jugular  the  left  sub- 
clavian vein  receives  the  thoracic 
duct  (Fig.  514),  while  the  right 
subclavian  vein  receives  the  right 
lymphatic  duct. 
The  innominate  or  brachio- 
cephalic reins  (vv.  anonymae)  (Fig.  515)  are  two  large  trunks,  placed  one  on 
either  side  of  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  formed  by  the  union  of  the  internal 
jugular  and  subclavian  veins  of  the  corresponding  side. 

The  right  Innominate  vein  {v.  anonyma  dextra)  is  a  short  vessel,  an  inch  in 
length,  which  commences  at  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  and,  passing  almost 
vertically  downward,  joins  with  the  left  innominate  vein  just  below  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib,  close  to  the  right  border  of  the  sternum,  to  form  the  superior  vena 
cava.  It  lies  superficial  and  external  to  the  innominate  artery;  on  its  right  side 
is  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  the  pleura  is  here  interposed  between  it  and  the  apex 
of  the  lung.     This  vein,  at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  with  the 
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subclavian,  receives  the  right  vertebrai  vein,  and,  lower  down,  the  right  internal 
mammary,  right  inferior  thyroid,  and  sometimes  the  right  thyroidea  ima  and  the 
right  superior  intercostal  veins. 

The  left  imuuninst*  vein  (v.  anonyma  sinistra),  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  and  larger  than  the  right,  passes  from  left  to  right  across  the  upper  and 
front  part  of  the  thorax,  at  the  same  time  inclining  downward,  and  unites  with 
the  right  innominate  vein  to  form  the  superior  vena  cava.  It  is  in  relation,  in 
front,  with  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Sterno- 
hyoid and  Sternothyroid  muscles,  the  thymus  gtand  or  its  remains,  and  some  loose 
areolar  tissue.  Behind  it  are  the  three  targe  arteries  arising  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  together  with  the  vagus  and  phrenic  nerves.  This  vessel  is  joined  by  the 
left  vertebral,  left  internal  mammary,  left  inferior  thyroid,  left  thyroidea  ima, 
and  the  left  superior  intercostal  veins,  and  occasionally  some  thymic  and  peri- 
cardiac veins.     There  are  no  valves  in  the  innominate  veins. 


Fic.  514. — The  bend  oi  tbe  thoradc  duet  at  its  lermiDaCion  in  tlie  nibdavian  vein.     (Poirier  and  Cbarpy.) 

Pecnliariti«g.~SoinetiiDe3  the  innominate  veins  open  separately  into  the  right  auricle;  in 
mrh  cases  the  right  vein  lakes  the  ordinary  course  of  the  superior  vena  cava;  but  the  left  vein 
— ihe  Ifft  tuperioT  uftmi  cava,  as  it  is  termed — after  communicating  by  a  small  branch  with  the 
right  one,  passes  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  and,  turning  to  the  back  of  the  heart,  receives 
the  cardiac  veins,  and  terminates  in  the  back  of  the  right  auricle.  This  occasional  condition 
in  the  adult  is  due  lo  the  persistence  of  the  early  fetal  condition,  and  b  the  normal  slate  of  things 
in  birds  and  some  mammalia. 

The  internal  mammary  veins  {w.  mamTnariae  internae),  two  to  each  internal 
mammary  artery,  follow  the  course  of  that  vessel,  and  receive  tributaries  corre- 
sponding to  the  branches  of  the  artery.  The  two  veins  unite  into  a  single  trunk 
which  terminates  in  the  corresponding  innominate  vein.  It  receives  the  twelve 
anterior  intercostal  veins  from  the  upper  six  intercostal  spaces  of  the  corresponding 
side — six  anterior  perforating  veins  (rami  perforantes) — veins  from  the  surface  of 
the  sternum  (rami  stemaies) — muscular  veins,  and  vessels  from  the  mediastinum 
and  pleura.  The  internal  mammary  veins  anastomose  below  with  the  venae 
comites  of  the  musculophrenic  and  superior  epigastric  arteries.  The  supeitor 
phnnic  vein  {i.  e.,  the  vein  accompanying  the  arteria  comes  nervi  phrenici)  usually 
opens  into  the  internal  mammary  vein. 

The  vertebral  vein  (see  p.  719). 

The  inferior  thyroid  veins  (w.  tkyreoideae  inferiores)  (Fig.  51 5),  two,  frequently 
three  or  four,  in  number,  arise  in  the  venotu  plexus  on  this  thyroid  body  (plexus 
thyreoideus  impar),  communicating  with  the  middle  and  superior  thyroid  veins. 
They  form  a  plexus  in  front  of  the  trachea,  behind  the  Sternothyroid  muscles. 
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From  this  plexus  a  left  vein  descends  and  joins  the  left  innominate  trunk,  and 
a  right  vein  passes  obliquely  downward  and  outward  across  the  innominate  artery 
to  open  into  the  right  innominate  vein,  just  at  its  junction  with  the  superior  vena 

cava.    The  ttaTreoidas  iiu 
vein  (y.   tkyreoidea   ima) 
passes  downward  in  front 
*  of  the  trachea  and  termi- 

nates in  the  left   innomi- 
U,  nate  vein.     These   veins 

receive  tributaries  from  the 
tnciwsl  veins  (t<ti.  troche- 
ales),  from  the  (Bso^iageal 
wins  {vv.  oeeophageae), 
f  from  the  inlerior  l«i;iig»al 
"'  vsins  (v.  laryngea  inferior). 
^  The  superior  intercos- 
tal veins  (right  and  left) 
drain  the  blood  from  two 
or  three  of  the  intercostal 
spaces  below  the  first. 
The  right  reparior  inter- 
,  costal  v«in  (v.  intercostalix 
guprema  dextra)  passes 
downwardand  inward  and 
opens  into  the  vena  azygos 
major;  the  left  BOperior 
totercostal  nin  {v.  intercos- 
ialisavpremaeinialer)  runs 
across  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  and  opens  into  the 
left  innominate  vein.  It 
usually  receives  the  left 
bronchial  and  left  superior 
phrenic  vein,  and  commu- 
nicates below  with  the 
vena  azygos  minor  supe- 
rior. The  vein  from  the 
first  intercostalspace  opens 
directly  into  the  corre- 
sponding vertebral  or  in- 
nominate vein. 

The  superior  vena  cava 
(precava;  v.  cava  superior) 
(Fig.  515)  receives  the 
blood  which  is  conveyed 
to  the  heart  from  the 
whole  of  the  upper  half  of 
the  body.  It  is  a  short 
trunk,  varj'ing  from  two 
inches  and  a  half  to  three 
inches  in  length,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  two 
innominate  veins.    It  com- 

Fio.  515. -TT«  vmB  c.v«  "-dflgn^  veiM.  .ith  their  formative  metiCeS  at  the  level  of  the 
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lower  border  of  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  close  to  the  sternum  on  the  right 
side,  and,  descending  vertically,  enters  the  pericardium  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  heart,  and  terminates  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  auricle  opposite 
the  upper  border  of  the  third  right  costal  cartilage.  In  its  course  it  describes  a 
slight  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is  to  the  right  side. 

Relations. — 1%  front,  with  the  pericardium  and  process  of  cervical  fascia  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  it;  these  separate  it  from  the  thymus  gland,  the  sternum,  and  the  second  and  third 
right  costal  cartilages;  hehindy  with  the  root  of  the  right  lun^.  On  its  righi  side,  it  is  in  relation 
with  the  phrenic  nerve  and  right  pleura;  on  its  left  Me,  witn  the  commencement  of  the  innom- 
inate artery  and  ascending  part  of  the  aorta,  the  latter  somewhat  overlapping  it.  The  portion 
contained  within  the  pericardium  is  covered  in  front  and  laterally  hy  the  serous  layer  of  that 
membrane.  It  receives  the  vena  azygos  major  just  before  it  enters  the  pericardium,  and  several 
small  veins  from  the  pericardiiun  and  parts  in  the  mediastinum.  The  superior  vena  cava  has  no 
valves. 

The  azygos  veins  are  three  in  number;  they  collect  the  blood  from  the  majority 
of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  connect  the  superior  and  inferior  vense  cavse. 

The  vena  asygos  major  (v.  azygos)  (Fig.  515)  commences  opposite  the  first  or 
second  lumbar  vertebra  by  a  branch  from  the  right  lumbar  veins,  called  the  right 
ascending  Inmbar  vein  (y,  lumbalis  dsceiidens  dextra);  sometimes  by  a  branch  from 
the  right  renal  vein  or  from  the  inferior  vena  cava.  It  enters  the  thorax  through 
the  aortic  opening  in  the  Diaphragm,  and  passes  along  the  right  side  of  the  ver- 
tebral column  to  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra,  where  it  arches  forward  over  the 
root  of  the  right  lung,  and  terminates  in  the  superior  vena  cava  just  before  that 
vessel  enters  the  pericardium.  While  passing  through  the  aortic  opening  of  the 
Diaphragm  it  lies  with  the  thoracic  duct  on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta,  and  in  the 
thorax  it  lies  upon  the  intercostal  arteries  on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta  and  thoracic 
duct,  and  is  partly  covered  by  pleura. 

Tribataries. — It  receives  the  lower  ten  posterior  intercostal  veins  of  the  right  side, 
the  upper  two  or  three  of  these  opening,  first  of  all,  into  the  right  superior  inter- 
costal vein.  It  receives  the  azygos  minor  veins,  several  oesophageal,  mediastinal 
and  pericardial  veins;  near  its  termination,  the  right  bronchial  vein;  and  generally 
the  right  superior  intercostal  vein.  A  few  imperfect  valves  are  found  in  this  vein; 
but  its  tributaries  are  provided  with  complete  valves. 

The  intercostal  veins  (w.  intercostaies)  are  divided  into  anterior  and  posterior 
intercostals. 

The  anterior  intercostal  veins  are  tributaries  of  the  internal  mammary  or  the 
musculophrenic  veins  (p.  737). 

The  posterior  intercostal  veins  (Fig.  515)  number  eleven  on  each  side,  there 
being  one  vein  in  each  intercostal  space.  Each  vein  lies  in  the  groove  at  the 
lower  margin  of  the  rib  above  the  corresponding  intercostal  artery.  On  the  right 
side  the  first  posterior  intercostal  vein  crosses  the  neck  of  the  first  rib  anteriorly 
and  opens  into  the  vertebral  vein  or  the  innominate  vein.  The  first  posterior 
intercostal  of  the  left  side  follows  a  like  course,  and  empties  into  the  vertebral 
or  innominate  vein.  The  posterior  intercostals  of  the  right  side,  from  the  fifth 
to  the  eleventh,  inclusive,  open  individually  into  the  vena  azygos  major.  The 
left  upper  azygos  vein  is  formed  by  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  posterior 
intercostals  of  the  left  side.  The  left  lower  azygos  vein  receives  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  left  posterior  intercostals. 

The  vena  agygos  minor  inferior  (v.  hemiazygos)  (Fig.  515)  commences  in  the 
lumbar  region  by  a  branch  from  one  of  the  lumbar  veins,  ascending  hunbar  (i\ 
lumbalis  (xscendens),  or  from  the  left  renal.  It  enters  the  thorax  through  the  left 
crus  of  the  Diaphragm,  and,  ascending  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  column 
as  high  as  the  ninth  thoracic  vertebra,  passes  across  the  vertebral  column,  behind 
the  aorta,  oesophagus,  and  thoracic  duct,  to  terminate  in  the  major  azygos  vein. 
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It  receives  the  four  or  five  lower  intercostal  veins  of  the  left  side,  and  some 
oesophageal  and  mediastinal  veins. 

The  vena  azygos  minor  superior  (v.  hemiazygos  accessoria)  varies  inversely  in 
size  with  the  left  superior  intercostal.  It  receives  veins  from  the  intercostal 
spaces  between  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein  and  highest  tributary  of  the  vena 
azygos  minor  inferior.  They  are  usually  three  or  four  in  number,  usually  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  left  posterior  intercostal  veins.  They  join  to 
form  a  trunk  which  ends  in  the  major  azygos  vein  or  in  the  vena  azygos  minor 
inferior.  When  this  vein  is  small  or  altogether  wanting,  the  left  superior  inter- 
costal vein  will  extend  as  low  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  intercostal  space.  It  sometimes 
receives  the  left  bronchial  vein. 

Applied  Anatomy. — In  obstruction  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  azygos  veins  are  one  of 
the  principal  means  by  which  the  venous  circulation  is  carried  on,  connecting  as  they  do  the 
superior  and  inferior  venae  cavae,  and  communicating  with  the  common  iliac  veins  by  the  ascend- 
ing lumbar  veins  and  with  many  of  the  tributaries  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Thrombosis  of  the  superior  vena  cava  is  oftenest  due  to  pressure  exerted  on  the  vessel  by 
an  aneurism  or  a  tumor;  it  may  also  occur  by  propagation  of  clotting  from  a  tributary  peripheral 
vein.  If  occlusion  of  the  vessel  take  place  slowly,  a  collateral  venous  circulation  may  be  estab- 
lished; the  patient  will  have  some  oedema  with  dilatation  and  congestion  of  the  veins  about  the 
head  and  neck,  and  may  also  suffer  from  attacks  of  dyspnea  and  recurrent  pleural  effusion. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  blockage  of  the  superior  vena  cava  takes  place  rapidly,  and  is 
rapidly  fatal. 

The  bronchial  veins  (w,  bronchiales)  return  the  blood  from  the  larger  bronchi 
and  from  the  structures  at  the  roots  of  the  lungs;  that  of  the  right  side  opens  into 
the  vena  azygos  major,  near  its  termination;  that  of  the  left  side  opens  into  the 
left  superior  intercostal  vein  or  the  vena  azygos  minor  superior.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  the  blood  which  is  carried  to  the  lungs  through  the  bronchial  arteries 
is  returned  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  veins. 


The  Spinal  Veins. 

The  spinal  veins  may  be  arranged  into  four  groups — viz.: 

1 .  The  extraspinal  veins. 

2.  The  intraspinal  veins. 

3.  The  veins  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrce. 

4.  The  veins  of  the  spinal  cord. 

1.  The  extraspinal  veins  {pleams  venosi  vertebrates  externi)  commence  by 
small  branches  which  receive  their  blood  from  the  integument  of  the  back  of  the 
vertebral  column  and  from  the  muscles  in  the  vertebral  grooves.  They  form 
two  plexuses,  an  anterior  plexus  {plexus  venosi  vertebrales  arUeriores)  upon  the 
vertebral  bodies  and  a  posterior  plexus  (pleanis  venosi  vertebrales  posteriores), 
which  surrounds  the  spinous  processes,  the  laminae,  and  the  transverse  and 
articular  processes  of  all  the  vertebrae.  At  the  bases  of  the  transverse  processes 
they  communicate,  by  means  of  ascending  and  descending  branches,  with  the 
veins  surrounding  the  contiguous  vertebrae,  and  they  join  with  the  veins  in  the 
vertebral  canal  by  branches  which  perforate  the  ligamenta  subflava.  Other 
branches  pass  obliquely  forward,  between  the  transverse  processes,  and  com- 
municate with  the  intraspinal  veins  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  (vv. 
irUervertebrales).  The  extraspinal  veins  terminate  by  joining  the  vertebral  veins 
in  the  neck,  the  intercostal  veins  in  the  thorax,  and  the  lumbar  and  lateral  sacral 
veins  in  the  loins  and  pelvis. 

2.  The  intraspinal  veins  (plexus  venosi  vertebrales  interni)  are  situated  between 
th«  spinal  dura  and  the  vertebrae.     They  consist  of  two  longitudinal  plexuses,  one 
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of  which  runs  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebree,  anterior 
tongitndinal  spiiul  Teins.  The  other  plexus,  post«rior  longitodinai  spinal  veins, 
b  placed  on  the  inner  or  anterior  surface  of  the  laminee  of  the  vertebrse. 

The  anterior  longttadin&I  spinal  veins  {sinus  vertebrales  longitvdinalea)  consist 
of  two  large,  tortuous  veins  which  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral 
column,  from  the  foramen  magnum,  where  they  communicate  with  each  other 
b_v  a  venous  ring  around  that  opening  and  with  the  basilar  and  occipital  sinuses 
throuf^h  the  foramen,  to  the  base  of  the  coccyx,  being  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  along  the  margin  of  the 
posterior  common  ligament.  These  veins  communicate  opposite  each  vertebra 
by  transverse  trunks  which  pass  beneath  the  ligament.  Each  transverse  trunk 
receives  the  large  vena  basis  vertebrae  (y.  basivertebral^)  from  the  interior  of  the 
V>ody  of  the  vertebra.  The  anterior  lon^tudinal  spinal  veins  are  least  developed 
in  the  cervical  and  sacral  regions.  They  are  not  of  uniform  size  throughout, 
being  alternately  enUrged  and  constricted.     At  the  intervertebral  foramina  they 


communicate  with  the  extraspinal  veins,  and  with  the  vertebral  veins  in  the  neck, 
with  the  intercostal  veins  in  the  thoracic  region,  and  with  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
veins  in  the  corresponding  regions. 

The  poBterior  longitudinal  spinal  velnB,  smaller  than  the  anterior,  are  situated 
one  on  either  side,  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  laminte  and  the  theca  verte- 
bralis.  They  communicate  (like  the  anterior)  opposite  each  vertebra  by  trans- 
verse trunks,  and  with  the  anterior  longitudinal  veins  by  lateral  transverse  branches 
which  pass  from  behind  forward.  The  posterior  longitudinal  veins,  by  branches 
which  perforate  the  Ugamenta  subflava,  join  with  the  extraspinal  veins.  From 
them  branches  are  given  off  which  pass  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  and 
join  the  vertebral,  intercostal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  veins. 

The  intervertebral  veins  (vv.  iniervertehrales)  accompany  the  spinal  nerves  in 
the  intervertebral  foramina,  receive  veins  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  join  the 
intra-  and  extraspinal  veins. 

3.  The  veins  ol  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrffl  {w.  basiverlebrahs)  emerge  from 
(he  foramen  on  the  posterior  surface  of  each  vertebra  and  join  the  transverse 
tmnk  connecting  the  anterior  longitudinal  spinal  veins.     They  are  contained 
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in  large,  tohuous  channels  in  the  substance  of  the  bones,  similar  in  every  respecX 
to  those  found  in  the  diploe  of  the  cranial  bones.  These  canals  lie  parallel  to  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  bones.  They  commence  by  small  openings  on  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  through  which  coiiununicating 
branches  from  the  veins  external  to  the  bone  pass  into  its  substance,  and  convei^ 
to  the  principal  canal,  which  is  sometimes  double  toward  its  posterior  part.  They 
open  into  the  corresponding  transverse  branch  uniting  the  anterior  longitudinal 
veins.    They  become  greatly  enlarged  in  advanced  age. 

4.  The  veins  of  the  spinal  cord  (w.  spinales)  emerge  from  the  cord  substance 
and  form  a  minute,  tortuous,  venous  plexus  which  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the 
cord,  being  situated  between  the  pia  and  arachnoid.  In  this  plexus  there  are 
(1)  two  median  longitudinal  veins,  one  in  front  of  the  ventral  fissure,  and  the  other 
behind  the  dorsal  groove  of  the  cord;  and  (2)  four  lateral  longitudinal  veins  which 
run  behind  the  nerve  roots.  These  vessels  are  largest  in  the  lumbar  region. 
Near  the  base  of  the  skull  they  unite,  and  form  two  or  three  small  trunks,  which 
communicate  with  the  vertebral  veins,  and  terminate  in  th^  inferior  cerebellar 
veins  or  in  the  inferior  petrosal  sinuses.  Each  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  accompanied 
by  a  radicular  efferent  vessel  as  far  as  the  intervertebral  foramina,  where  it  joins 
the  other  veins  from  the  vertebral  canal. 

There  are  no  valves  in  the  spinal  veins. 


VEINS  OF  THE  LOWER  EZTREMITT,  ABDOMEN,  AND  PELVIS 

(Figs.  518,  519). 

The  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  are  subdivided,  like  those  of  the  upper,  into 
two  sets,  superficial  and  deep;  the  superficial  veins  are  situated  beneath  the  integu- 
ment, between  the  two  layers  of  superficial  fascia,  the  deep  veins  accompanying 
the  arteries,  and  forming  the  venae  comites  of  those  vessels.  Both  sets  of  veins 
are  provided  with  valves,  which  are  more  numerous  in  the  deep  than  in  the  super- 
ficial set.  These  valves  are  also  more  numerous  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper 
limb. 

The  Superficial  Veins  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

The  Superficial  Veins  of  the  Foot.— In  the  sole  of  the  foot  there  is  a  sub- 
cutaneous venous  plexus  {rele  venosum  plantare  cvtaneum),  from  which  some 
branches  go  to  the  deep  veins,  but  most  of  the  branches  pass  around  the  margins 
to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  There  is  a  transverse  venous  arch  at  the  root  of  the 
toes  which  receives  plantar  vessels  from  the  toes  and  sends  branches  between  the 
toes  (w.  intercapUidares)  to  the  venous  arch  of  the  dorsum.  On  the  dorsum  of 
each  toe  the  veins  gather  into  two  vessels,  known  as  the  dorsal  digital  veins  {vv, 
digitaies  pedis  dorsalis).  The  dorsal  digital  veins  from  the  opposed  margins  of 
two  toes  unite  to  form  a  dorsal  interdigital  vein.  There  are  four  dorsal  inter- 
digital  veins  (w,  digitaies  communes  pedis),  and  they  pass  into  the  venous  arch 
of  the  dorsum.  The  dorsal  digital  vein,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  great  toe, 
passes  directly  into  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  and  the  dorsal  digital  vein,  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  little  toe,  passes  directly  into  the  external  saphenous  vein. 

The  venous  arch  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  {arcus  venosus  dorsalis  pedis  [cvianeus]), 
is  situated  in  the  superficial  structures  over  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones.  It  has  its  convexity  directed  forward,  and  receives  digital  tributaries 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  toes;  at  its  concavity  it  is  joined  by  numerous  small 
veins  which  form  a  plexus  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  (rete  venosum  dorsale  pedis 
cutaneum).  The  arch  terminates  internally  in  the  long  saphenous,  externally 
in  the  short  saphenous  vein. 
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The  chief  superficial  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  are  the  internal  or  long  safAe- 
noiu  a  nd  the  •ztenal  or  short  Bapbenona. 

The  internal  or  long  MphODOtlS  vein  (y.  saphena  magna)  (Figs.  518  and  521) 
commences  at  the  inner  side  of  the  arch  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot;  it  ascends  in 


Fio.    618.— TTw   inWrnsJ    o 


Fra.  5le.— ExteiDal  or  abort  ■)Q>lMDOua  vain. 

front  of  the  inner  malleolus  and  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  leg,  behind  the  inner  mar^n  of  the  tibia,  ac- 
companied by  the  internal  saphenous  nerve.  At  the 
knee  it  passes  backward  behind  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  femur,  ascends  along  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  and, 

Essing  through  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia 
a,  terminates  in  the  femoral  vein  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  below  Poupart's  ligament.  This  vein 
receives  in  its  course  cutaneous  tributaries  from  the 
leg  and  thigh,  and  at  the  saphenous  opening  receives 
the  superficial  epigastric,  superficial  circumflex  iliac, 
and  external  pudic  veins.  The  veins  from  the  inner 
and  back  part  of  the  thigh  frequently  unite  to  form 
a  large  vessel,  which  enters  the  main  trunk  near  the 
saphenous  opening;  and  sometimes  those  on  the  outer 
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side  of  the  thigh  join  to  form  another  large  vessel;  so  that  occasionally  three  lai^ 
veins  are  seen  converging  from  different  parts  of  the  thigh  toward  the  saphenous 
opening.  The  internal  saphenous  vein  communicates  in  the  foot  with  the  internal 
plantar  vein;  in  the  leg,  with  the  posterior  tibial  veins  by  branches  which  perforate 
the  tibial  origin  of  the  Soleus  muscle,  and  also  with  the  anterior  tibial  veins; 
at  the  knee,  with  the  articular  veins;  in  the  thigh,  with  the  femoral  vein  by  one 
or  more  branches.  The  valves  in  this  vein  vary  from  two  to  six  in  number;  they 
are  more  numerous  in  the  thigh  than  in  the  leg. 

The  external  or  short  saphenous  vein  {v.  saphena  parva)  (Fig.  519)  com- 
mences  at  the  outer  side  of  the  arch  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot;  it  ascends  behind  the 
outer  malleolus,  and  along  the  outer  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  across  which  it 
passes  at  an  acute  angle  to  reach  the  middle  line  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  leg. 
Passing  directly  upward,  it  perforates  the  deep  fascia  in  the  Idwer  part  of  the 
popliteal  space,  and  terminates  in  the  popliteal  vein,  between  the  heads  of  the 
Gastrocnemius  muscle.  It  receives  numerous  large  tributaries  from  the  back  part 
of  the  leg,  and  communicates  with  the  deep  veins  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and 
behind  the  outer  malleolus.  Before  it  perforates  the  deep  fascia  it  gives  off  a 
communicating  branch,  which  passes  upward  and  inward  to  join  the  internal 
saphenous  vein.  This  vein  contains  from  nine  to  twelve  valves,  one  of  which  is 
always  found  near  its  termination  in  the  popliteal  vein.  The  external  saphenous 
nerve  lies  close  beside  this  vein. 

Applied  Anatomy. — A  varicose  condition  of  the  saphenous  veins  is  more  frequently  met 
with  than  in  the  other  veins  of  the  body,  except  perhaps  the  spermatic  and  hemorrhoidal  veins. 
The  course  of  the  internal  saphenous  is  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus,  over  the  sub- 
cutaneous surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  then  along  the  internal  border  of  this  bone 
to  the  back  part  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  whence  it  follows  the  course  of  the  Sar- 
torius  muscle,  and  is  represented  on  the  surface  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  posterior  border  of 
the  Sartorius  on  a  level  with  the  internal  condvle  to  the  saphenous  opening.  The  external  saph- 
enous lies  behind  the  external  malleolus,  and  from  this  follows  the  middle  line  of  the  calf  to  just 
below  the  ham.  It  is  not  generally  so  apparent  beneath  the  skin  as  the  internal  saphenous. 
Both  these  veins  in  the  leg  are  accompanied  by  nerves,  the  internal  saphenous  being  joined  by 
its  companion  nerve  just  below  the  level  of  the  knee-joint.  No  doubt  much  of  the  pain  of  vari- 
cose vems  in  the  leg  is  due  to  this  fact. 

Operations  for  the  relief  of  varicose  veins  are  frequently  required,  portions  of  the  veins  being 
removed  after  having  been  ligated  above  and  below.  It  is  important  to  note  whether  the  main 
varicose  area  drains  into  the  internal  or  the  external  saphenous  vein — the  former  condition 
being  much  the  more  common — and  to  control  the  venous  return  by  removing  a  small  portion 
of  the  main  trunk  just  before  it  opens  into  the  deep  vein  by  passing  through  the  deep  fascia; 
thus  in  most  cases  a  piece  should  be  removed  from  the  internal  saphenous  just  before  it  passes 
through  the  saphenous  opening,  and  in  addition  the  affected  veins  should  be  excised  just  above 
and  just  below  the  levfel  of  the  knee-joint.  In  other  cases  the  external  saphenous  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with  immediately  below  the  point  where  it  pierces  the  fascial  roof  of  the  popliteal  space. 

The  Deep  Veins  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

The  deep  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  accompany  the  arteries  and  their  branches 
and  are  called  the  venae  comites  of  those  vessels.  The  venae  comites  in  the  lower 
extremity  pass  into  one  trunk,  the  popliteal  vein,  whereas  in  the  upper  extremity 
the  venae  comites  continue  with  the  artery  to  the  axilla. 

The  Deep  Veins  of  the  Foot.— The  plantar  digital  veins  (w.  digitales  plantares) 
form  the  plantar  metatarsal  veins  {w,  metaiarseae  plantares)^  which  communicate 
with  the  veins  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  by  perforating  veins  and  also  communicate 
with  the  deep  venous  arch  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  (arcus  venosus  plantaris  profundus). 
The  plantar  arch  gives  off  lateral  or  external  plantar  veins,  which  unite  with  median 
or  internal  plantar  veins  to  form  the  posterior  tibial  veins.  On  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  the  deep  veins  begin  as  the  dorsal  metatarsal  veins  {w,  metaiarseae  dorsales 
pedis),  which  form  the  venae  comites  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery. 
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The  posterior  tibial  veins  (vv.  tibialea  posteriores)  accompany  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  and  are  joined  by  the  peroneal  veins. 

The  anterior  tibi^  veins  {w.  tibudia  mUeriorea)  are  formed  by  a  continuation 
upward  of  the  venae  comites  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery.  They  pass  l>etween  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  through  the  large  oval  aperture  above  the  interosseous  membrane, 
and  form,  by  their  junction  with  the  posterior  tibial,  the  popliteal  vein. 

The  valves  in  the  deep  veins  are  very  numerous. 

The  popliteal  vein  (i>.  poplilea)  (Fig.  520)  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial  veins;  it  ascends  through  the  popliteal  space  to  the 
aperture  in  the  Adductor  magnus  tendon,  where  it 
becomes  the  femoral  vein.  In  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  it  is  placed  internal  to  the  artery;  between  the 
heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius  it  is  superficial  to  that 
vessel;  but  above  the  knee-joint  it  is  close  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery.  It  receives  the  fnral  vBina 
from  the  Gastrocnemius  muscle,  the  articular  veins, 
and  the  external  saphenous  veins.  The  valves  in  this 
vein  are  usually  four  in  number. 

The  femoral  vein  (v.  femoralis)  (Figs.  521  and 
522)  accompanies  the  femoral  artery  through  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  thigh.  In  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  it  lies  external  to  the  artery;  higher  up  it 
is  behind  it;  and  at  Foupart's  ligament  It  lies  to 
its  inner  side  and  on  the  same  plane.  It  receives 
numerous  muscular  tributaries,  and  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  below  Poupart's  ligament  it  is  joined  by 
the  deep  femoral;  near  its  termination  it  is  joined 
by  the  internal  saphenous  vein.  The  valves  in  the 
femoral  vein  are  four  or  five  in  number. 

The  d«ep  femoral  vein  (v.  profunda  femoris)  receives 
tributaries  corresponding  to  the  perforating  branches 
of  the  profunda  artery,  and  through  these  establishes 
communications  with  the  popliteal  vein  below  and 
the  sciatic  vein  above.  It  also  receives  the  internal 
and  external  circumflex  veins. 

The  external  iliac  vein  (v.  iliaca  externa)  (Figs. 
522  and  524)  commences  at  the  termination  of  the  lan— The      lite  1 1  ' 

femoral,  beneath  the  crural  arch,  and,  passing  upward  {PoiVierandaiBrpy.) 

along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  terminates  opposite  the 

sacroiliac  synchondrosis  by  uniting  with  the  internal  iliac  to  form  the  common 
iliac  vein.  On  the  right  side  it  lies  at  first  along  the  inner  side  of  the  external  iliac 
artery,  but  as  it  passes  upward  gradually  inclines  behind  it.  On  the  left  side  it 
lies  altogether  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery.  It  receive-s,  immediately  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  the  deep  epigastric  and  deep  circumflex  ilific  veins  and  a 
small  pubic  vein,  corresponding  to  Jhe  pubic  branch  of  the  obturator  artery. 
It  frequently  contains  one  and  sometimes  two  valves. 

TribntsrieB. — The  external  iliac  vein  receives  the  deep  epigastric,  deep  circumflex 
iliac,  and  pubic  veins. 

The  de^  epigastric  vein  (v.  epigastrica  viferior)  (Fig.  522)  is  formed  by  the 
onion  of  the  venae  comites  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  which  communicates 
above  with  the  superior  epigastric  vein;  it  joins  the  external  iliac  about  half  an 
inch  above  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  deep  circumflex  iliac  vein  (v.  circumfiera  ilium  profunda)  (Fig.  522) 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  venae  comites  of  the  deep  circumflex  iliac  artery, 
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and  joins  the  externa)  iliac  vein  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  Poupart's 
ligament, 

The  pabic  vein  communicates  with  the  obturator  vein  in  the  obturator  foramen, 
and  ascends  on  the  back  of  the  pubis  to  terminate  in  the  external  iliac  vein. 

The  internal  iliac  vein  {v.  Uiaca  interna,  v.  kypogastrica)  commences  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen,  passes  upward  behind  and  slightly 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  joins  with 
the  external  iliac  to  form  the  common  iliac. 


Fiu.  531.— The  [emoril  vein  mid  iU  tiibutaria.     (Poirifr  aoci  Cliupr.) 

THbDtuias. — With  the  exception  of  the  fetal  umbilical  vein,  which  passes  up- 
ward and  backward  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  liver,  and  the  iliolumbar  vein  which 
usually  joins  the  common  iliac  vein,  the  tributaries  of  the  internal  iliac  vein  corre- 
spond with  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery.  It  receives  (a)  the  gluteal, 
sciatic,  internal  pudic,  and  obturator  veins,  which  have  their  origins  outside  the 
pelvis;  (b)  the  lateral  sacral  veins,  which  lie  in  front  of  the  sacrum;  and  (c)  the 
middle  hemorrhoidal,  vesical,  uterine,  and  vaginal  veins,  which  originate  in  venous 
plexuses  connected  with  the  pelvic  viscera. 

1.  The  glntaal  vaba  (vik  glutaeae  superiore.t)  or  venae  comites  of  the  gluteal 
artery,  receive  tributaries  from  the  buttock  corresponding  with  the  branches  of 
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the  artery;  they  enter  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen,  above 
the  Pyriformis,  and  frequently  unite  before  ending  in  the  internal  iliac  vein. 

2.  The  Kiatic  Tsins  {vv.  glviaeae  inferiores),  or  venae  comites  of  the  sciatic 
artery,  begin  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  thigh,  where  they  anastomose 
with  the  internal  circumflex  and  first  perforating  veins.  They  enter  the  pelvis 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrosciatic  foramen  and  join  to  form  a  single  stem 
which  opens  into  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  iliac  vein. 

3,  The  intanial  pndic  veina  (vv.  pudendae  iniernae)  are  the  venae  comites  of  the 
internal  pudic  artery.  They  commence  in  the  veins  which  issue  from  the  corpus 
cavernosum,  accompany  the  internal  pudic  artery,  and  unite  to  form  a  single 
vessel,  which  ends  in  the  internal  iliac  vein.  They  receive  the  veins  from  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  the  superficial  perineal,  and  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins 
(i'l'.  hemorrkoidalea  inferiores).  The  deep  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  communicates 
with  the  internal  pudic  veins,  but  ends  mainly  in  the  vesicoprostatic  venous  plexus. 


Fio.  S22.— ITie  iliac  vein*.     (Poirier  and  OiBrpy.) 

4.  The  obtantor  veto  {v.  obturatGria)  begins  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  adductor 
region  of  the  thigh  and  enters  the  pelvis  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  obturator 
foramen.  It  runs  backward  and  upward  on  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis  below 
the  obturator  artery,  and  then  passes  between  the  ureter  and  the  internal  iliac 
artery,  to  end  in  the  internal  iliac  vein, 

5,  The  latonl  saaal  yeins  (w.  sacrales  taterales)  accompany  the  lateral  sacral 
arteries  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  and  terminate  in  the  internal  iliac 


6.  The  middle  hemoirhoidal  vein  (v.  hemorrhoidalis  media)  takes  origin  in  the 
hemorrhoidal  plexus  and  receives  tributaries  from  the  bladder,  prostate  gland, 
and  seminal  vesicle;  it  runs  outward  on  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  Levator  ani  to 
end  in  the  internal  iliac  vein. 
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The  beiDOirhoiilal  plexus  surrounds  the  rectum,  and  communicates  in  front 
with  the  vesicoprostatic  plexus  in  the  male,  and  the  uterovaginal  plexus  in  the 
female.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  an  iiiieriial  in  the  submucosa,  and  an  external 
outside  the  muscular  coat.  Below,  the  internal  plexus  presents  a  series  of  dilated 
pouches  which  are  arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  tube  immediately  above  the 
anal  orifice  and  are  connected  by  transverse  branches. 

The  lower  part  of  the  external  plexus  is  drained  by  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
veins  into  the  internal  pudic;  its  middle  part  by  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  vein, 
which  joins  the  internal  iliac;  and  its  upper  part  by  the  superior  hemorrhoidal 
vein,  which  forms  the  commencement  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein,  a  tribuiarj- 
of  the  portal  vein.  A  free  communication  between  the  portal  and  systemic  venous 
systems  is  established  through  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus. 


Fig.  623. — Scheme  of  the  anaaWmioaa  of  the  veina  of  the  rectum.     (Pmrier  and  Charpy.) 

The  y6Sico|Hrostatic  plexus  surrounds  the  prostate  gland  and  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  and  lies  partly  in  the  fascial  sheath  of  the  prostate  and  partly  between 
the  sheath  and  the  capsule  of  the  gland.  In  front  it  receives  the  deep  dorsal  vein 
of  the  penis;  behind,  it  communicates  with  the  hemorrhoidal  and  vesical  plexuses, 
and  derives  tributaries  from  the  vasa  deferentia  and  seminal  vesicles.  It  is  drained 
into  the  internal  iliac  veins  by  one  or  more  vessels  on  either  side.  The  correspond- 
ing plexus  in  the  female  is  named  the  Taslcovaginal. 

The  vesical  plexus  lies  on  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  and  is  best  marked 
toward  the  base  and  sides  of  this  viscus;  it  drains  into  the  vesicoprostatic  plexus. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  veins  of  the  hemorrhoidal  plexu.s  are  liable  to  become  dilated  and 
varicose,  and  form  piles.  This  is  due  to  several  anatomical  reasons;  the  vessels  are  contftined 
in  very  loose,  lax  eonneclive  ti.ssue,  so  that  they  )^t  less  sU|iporl  from  surroi.ndin|t  structures 
than  most  other  veins,  and  are  less  capable  of  resi^tinj;  increased  blood  pressure;  ihe  condition 
is  favored  bv  gravitation,  being  influenced  by  the  erect  pasture,  either  sitting  or  standing,  and 
l>y  the  fact  that  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  and  portal  veins  have  no  valves;  the  veins  pass 
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through  muscle  tissue  and  are  liable  to  be  compressed  by  its  contraction,  especially  during  the 
act  of  def«aiion;  ihey  are  affected  by  every  form  ot  portal  obstruction. 

The  prostatic  plexus  of  veins  is  liable  to  become  congested  in  many  inflammatory  conditions  in 
the  neighborhood,  such  as  acute  gonorrheal  prostatitis.  It  is  owing  to  the  free  communication 
which  exists  between  this  and  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  plexus  that  great  relief  can  be  given  by 
free  saline  purgation. 

Hemorrhatfe  may  be  very  free  from  the  prostatic  plexus  after  operations  on  that  dand.  hut 
can  usually  be  checked  by  hot  fluid  irrigation,      beptic  thrombosis  s"-"- 
operations,  and  infected  emboli  may  find  their  way  into  the  general  oi 


Fro.  524. — Tbt  Teina  of  tlie  male  pelvia,  richl  half,  vihwihI  from  tbe  left. 
and  the  rectum  dravD  awn  somewhat  to  (he  side.     (I 

The  dorsal  veins  of  the  penis  are  two  in  number,  a  superficial  and  a  deep. 
The  superficial  vein  drains  the  prepuce  and  skin  of  the  penis,  and,  running  back- 
ward in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  inclines  to  the  right  or  left,  and  opens  into  the 
corresponding  superficial  external  pudic  vein,  a  tributary  of  the  internal  or  long 
saphenous  vein.  The  deep  vein  receives  the  blood  from  the  glans  penis  and 
corpora  cavernosa;  it  courses  backward  in  the  middle  Ifne  between  the  dorsal 
arteries,  beneath  the  deep  fascia,  and  near  the  root  of  the  penis  passes  between 
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the  two  parts  of  the  suspensory  ligament  and  then  through  an  aperture  l>etween 

the  subpubic  ligament  and  the  apex  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  divides  into 

two  branches,  which  enter  the  vesicoprostatic  plexus.     The  dorsal  vein  of  the 

'  clitoris   corresponds    in   woman    to 

■uMnricikL  DOM-  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  in  man, 

and  empties  into  the  inferior  vesical 

fiOHMa  ea  plexus. 

••  >■       The  Taginal  Plexuses  and  7eins 

'  (Fig.  526), — ^The  vaginal  plexuses 
are  placed  at  the  sides  of  the 
vagina,  being  especially  developed 
at  the  orifice  of  the  canal.  They 
receive  vessels  from  the  vaginal 
walls.  The  plexuses  communicate 
with  the  uterine  plexus  above,  with 
'""  ^  th,  ^^^  bulbar  veins  below,  with  the 
rmtut.)"'    """"^  inferior  vesical  plexus  in  front,  and 

with  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  be- 
hind, and  are  drained  by  the  Tagiual  veins,  one  on  either  side,  into  the  internal 
iliac  veins. 

The  nterine  pleztues  (Fig.  526)  are  situated  along  the  sides  and  superior  angles 
of  the  uterus,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  communicate 
with  the  ovarian  and  vaginal  plexuses.     They  are  drained  by  the  Dtarins  vetu 


Fio.  S2fl.— VmmIs  of  (hr  uUrua  and  its  app*n<l*C««.  nai  view.     (Teatut.) 

{w.  uierinae)  (Fig,  526)  which  arise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  plexus.  There 
are  usually  two  veins  on  each  side,  and  they  are  not  provided  with  valves.  These 
veins  for  the  first  portion  of  their  course  are  placed  in  the  base  and  inner  portion 
of  the  broad  ligament;  they  then  pass  back  with  the  uterine  artery  and  terminate 
in  the  internal  iliac  vein. 

During  pregnancy  the  uterine  veins  become  greatly  enlarged. 

The  common  iliac  Teins  (Figs.  522  and  524)  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
external  and  internal  iliac  veins  in  front  of  the  sacroiliac  articulation;  passing 
obliquely  upward  toward  the  right  side,  each  vein  terminates  upon  the  iiiterverte- 
hral  substance  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebne,  where  the  veins  of 
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the  two  sides  unite  at  an  acute  angle  to  form  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  right 
common  iljae  (1;.  ilvaca  communis  dextra)  is  shorter  than  the  left,  nearly  vertical  in 
its  direction,  and  ascends  behind  and  then  to  the  outer  side  of  its  corresponding 
artery.  The  left  common  iliac  {y,  iliaca  communis  sinistra),  longer  than  the  right, 
and  more  oblique  in  its  course,  is  at  first  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  corre- 
sponding artery,  and  then  behind  the  right  common  iliac.  Each  common  iliac 
receives  the  iliolumbar,  and  sometimes  the  lateral  sacral  veins.  The  left  receives, 
in  addition,  the  middle  sacral  vein.     No  valves  are  found  in  these  veins. 

The  middle  sacral  veins  (Figs.  522  and  523)  accompany  the  corresponding 
artery  along  the  front  of  the  sacrum,  and  join  to  form  a  single  vein  {y.  sacralis 
m«/ia),  which  terminates  in  the  left  common  iliac  vein;  occasionally  in  the  angle 
of  junction  of  the  two  iliac  veins.  The  middle  sacral  veins  communicate  with 
the  inferior  hemorrhoidal. 

The  iliohimlMur  veins  (yv,  iHolumbales)  receive  branches  from  the  iliac  fossae, 
spinal  muscles,  and  vertebral  canal.  One  vein  on  each  side  runs  with  the  artery, 
passes  posterior  to  the  Psoas  muscle,  and  joins  the  common  iliac  vein. 

PeeuHaiities. — The  left  common  iliac  vein,  instead  of  joining  with  the  right  in  its  usual 
position,  occasionally  ascends  on  the  left  side  of  the  aorta  as  high  as  the  kidney,  where,  after 
receiving  the  left  renal  vein,  it  crosses  over  the  aorta,  and  then  ioms  with  the  right  vein  to  form 
a  short  inferior  vena  cava.  In  these  cases  the  two  common  iliacs  are  connected  by  a  small 
communicating  branch  at  the  spot  where  they  are  usually  united. 

The  inferior  vena  cava  (postcava,  v.  cava  inferior)  (Figs.  515  and  522)  returns 
to  the  heart  the  blood  from  all  the  parts  below  the  Diaphragm.  It  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  two  common  iliac  veins  on  the  right  side  of  the  intervertebral 
substance  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae.  It  passes  upward  along 
the  front  of  the  vertebral  column  on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta,  and,  having 
reached  the  liver,  is  contained  in  a  groove  on  its  posterior  surface.  It  then 
perforates  the  Diaphragm  between  the  mesal  and  right  portions  of  the  central 
tendon;  it  subsequently  inclines  forward  and  inward  for  about  an  inch,  and, 
piercing  the  fibrous  pericardium,  passes  behind  the  serous  pericardium  to  open 
into  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  right  auricle.  In  front  of  its  auricular  orifice 
is  a  semilunar  valve,  the  Eustachian  valve  (valvula  v.  cavae  inferioris  [EuMachii]); 
this  is  rudimentary  in  the  adult,  but  is  of  large  size  and  exercises  an  important 
function  in  the  fetus.       * 


—In  front f  from  below  upward,  w^ith  the  mesentery,  right  spermatic  artery,  trans- 
verse portion  of  the  duodenum,  the  pancreas,  portal  vein,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver, 
which,  in  most  cases,  partly  and  occasionally  completely  surroimos  it ;  behindf  with  the  verte- 
bral column,  the  right  cms  of  the  Diaphragm,  the  right  renal  and  lumbar  arteries,  the  right 
semilunar  ganglion,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  right  suprarenal  gland;  on  the  right  nde^  with 
the  right  kidnev  and  ureter;  on  the  left  side^  with  the  aorta.  The  thoracic  portion  is  short  and 
covered  anterolaterally  by  the  serous  layer  of  the  pericardium. 

PeenliaritieB. — In  Position. — This  vessel  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  aorta, 
as  high  as  the  left  renal  veins,  after  receiving  which  it  crosses  over  to  its  usual  position  on  the 
ri$;ht  side;  or  it  may  be  placed  altogether  on  the  left  side  of  the  aorta,  as  far  upw^ard  as  its  ter- 
mination in  the  heart;  in  such  cases  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  together  with  the  great 
vessels,  are  all  transposed.  The  vessel  may  be  double,  due  to  the  bilateral  persistence  of  the 
cardinal  veins. 

Point  of  Termination. — Occasionally  the  inferior  vena  cava  joins  the  vena  azygos  major, 
which  is  then  of  large  size.  In  such  cases  the  superior  vena  cava  receives  the  whole  of  the 
blood  from  the  body  before  transmitting  it  to  the  right  auricle,  except  the  blood  from  the 
hepatic  veins,  which  passes  directly  into  the  right  auricle. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Thrombosis  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  due  to  much  the  same  causes 
as  that  of  the  superior  (see  page  740).  It  usually  causes  edema  of  the  legs  and  back,  without 
ascites;  if  the  renal  veins  are  involved,  blood  and  albumin  will  often  appear  in  the  urine.  An 
extensive  collateral  venous  circulation  is  soon  established  by  enlargement  either  of  the  super- 
ficial or  of  the  deep  veins,  or  of  both.     In  the  first  case  the  epigastric,  the  circumflex  iliac,  the 
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nsUls,  the  external  pudic,  and  thr  lumbcvrrtrtml 
inicaiion  with  the  superior  cava;  in  ibe  second. 
the  deep  anastomosis  is  made  hy  the  azygos  major  and  minor  and  the  lumbar  veins. 

Tributuies. — It  receives  in  its  course  the  following  veins: 

Lumbar.  Suprarenal, 

Right  spermatic,  or  ovarian.  Inferior  phrenic. 

Renal.  Hepatic, 

The  himbar  veins  (yv.  lumbalen),  four  in  number  on  each  side,  collect  the 
blood  by  dorsal  tributaries  from  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  loins  and  by 
abdominal  tributaries  from  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  where  they  communicate 
with  the  epigastric  veins.  At  the  vertebral  column  they  receive  veins  from  the 
spinal  plexuses,  and  then  pass  forward,  around  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the 


Fia.  S27.— Spermatic  vtins,     (Tertut.) 

vertebne  beneath  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle,  and  terminate  at  the  back  part  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  left  lumbar  veins  are  longer  than  the  right,  and 
pass  behind  the  aorta.  The  lumbar  veins  of  either  side  are  connected  by  a 
longitudinal  vein  which  passes  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  and  is  called  the  ascending  Inmbar  vein  {v.  lumhaHn  ascendens)  {Fig. 
515).     It  forms  the  most  frequent  origin  of  the  corresponding  azygos  vein,  and 
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serves  to  connect  the  common  iliac,  iliolumbar,  lumbar,  and  azygos  veins  of  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  body. 

The  spermatic  vems  {w.  spermaiicae)  (Fig.  527)  emerge  from  the  back  of  the 
testis,  and  receive  tributaries  from  the  epididymis;  they  unite  and  form  a  convo- 
luted plexus  called  the  Bpermatic  plexus  (plextis  pampiniformis),  which  constitutes 
the  greater  mass  of  the  cord;  the  vessels  composing  this  plexus  are  very  numerous, 
and  ascend  along  the  cord  in  front  of  the  vas  deferens;  below  the  external  abdom- 
inal ring  they  unite  to  form  three  or  four  veins,  which  pass  along  the  inguinal 
canal,  and,  entering  the  abdomen  through  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  coalesce 
to  form  two  veins,  which  ascend  on  the  Psoas  muscle  behind  the  peritoneum, 
lying  one  on  either  side  of  the  spermatic  artery.  These  unite  to  form  a  single 
vein,  which  opens  on  the  right  side  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  at  an  acute  angle; 
on  the  left  side  into  the  left  renal  vein  at  a  right  angle  (Fig.  528).    The  spermatic 
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Fig.  528. — Tenninations  of  the  right  and  left  spermatic  veins.     (Poirier  and  Charpy.) 

veins  are  provided  with  valves,  particularly  at  the  termination.  The  left  spermatic 
vein  passes  behind  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  pressure 
from  the  contents  of  that  bowel. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  spermatic  veins  are  very  frequently  varicose,  constituting  the  dis- 
ease known  as  varicocele.  Though  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  originating  cause  of  this  affection 
may  be  a  congenital  abnormality  either  in  the  size  or  number  of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  plexus, 
still  it  must  he  admitted  that  there  are  manv  anatomical  reasons  why  these  veins  should  become 
varicose — viz.,  the  imperfect  support  afforded  to  them  by  the  loose  tissue  of  the  scrotum;  their 
great  length;  their  vertical  course;  their  dependent  position;  their  plexiform  arrangement  in 
the  scrotum,  with  their  termination  in  one  small  vein  in  the  abdomen;  their  few  and  imperfect 
valves;  and  the  fact  that  they  may  be  subjected  to  pressure  in  their  passage  through  the  abdom- 
inal wall.  The  left  veins  more  often  become  varicose  than  the  right  veins,  probably,  as  Brinton 
suggests,  because  the  right  spermatic  vein  practically  always  has  a  valve  and  opens  into  the 
inferior  vena  cava  at  an  acute  angle,  whereas  the  left  spermatic  vein  is  not  unusually  destitute 
of  a  valve  at  its  opening  and  passes  into  the  left  renal  vein  at  a  right  angle. 

The  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  varicocele  consists  in  making  a  small  incision  just  over 
the  external  abdominal  ring  and  passing  an  aneurism  needle  around  the  mass  of  veins,  taking 
care  that  the  vas  deferens  is  not  included.  The  veins  are  isolated  from  the  vas  and  ligated 
above  and  below,  as  high  and  as  low  as  possible,  and  the  intermediate  portion  cut  awav;  the 
divided  ends  are  fixed  together  with  a  suture,  and  the  skin  wound  closed. 

48 
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The  ovarian  Teins  {w.  ovaricae)  (Fig.  526)  correspond  with  the  spermatic  in  the 
male;  they  form  a  plexus  in  the  broad  ligament  near  the  ovary  and  about  the 
Fallopian  tube,  and  communicate  with  the  uterine  plexus.  They  terminate  in 
the  same  way  as  the  spermatic  veins  in  the  male.  Valves  are  occasionally  found 
in  these  veins.  Like  the  uterine  veins,  these  vessels  become  greatly  enlarged 
during  pregnancy. 

The  renflj  veins  (w.  rencUes)  (Fig.  516)  are  of  large  size,  and  are  placed  in  front 
of  the  renal  arteries.  The  left  is  longer  than  the  right,  and  passes  in  front  of  the 
aorta,  just  below  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  It  receives  the  left 
spermatic,  the  left  inferior  phrenic,  and,  generally,  the  left  suprarenal  veins.  It 
opens  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  a  little  higher  than  the  right. 

The  suprarenal  veins  (w.  suprareriales)  (Fig.  515)  are  two  in  number;  that  on 
the  right  side  terminates  in  the  inferior  vena  cava;  that  on  the  left  side,  in  the  left 
renal  or  in  the  left  phrenic  vein. 

The  inferior  phrenic  veins  (vv.  phrenicae  inferiores)  follow  the  course  of  the 
phrenic  arteries;  the  right  ends  in  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  left  in  the  left  renal 
vein. 

The  hepatic  veins  (yv,  hepaticae)  commence  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  in  the 
capillary  terminations  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery,  intralobular  veins; 
these  tributaries,  gradually  uniting  into  sublobnlar  veins,  usually  form  three  large 
hepatic  veins,  which  converge  toward  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver  and  open 
into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  where  that  vessel  is  situated  in  the  groove  at  the  back 
part  of  this  organ.  Of  these  three  veins,  one  from  the  right  and  another  from  the 
left  lobe  open  obliquely  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  that  from  the  middle  of  the 
organ  and  lobulus  Spigelii  having  a  straight  course.  The  hepatic  veins  run  singly, 
and  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  hepatic  tissue.     They  are  destitute  of  valves. 


THE  PORTAL  SYSTEM  OF  VEINS  (Fig.  529). 

The  portal  system  includes  all  the  veins  which  drain  the  blood  from  the  abdom- 
inal part  of  the  alimentary  canal  (with  the  exception  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum)  and  from  the  spleen,  pancreas,  and  gall-bladder.  From  these  viscera  the 
blood  is  conveyed  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein.  In  the  substance  of  the  liver 
the  portal  vein  ramifies  like  an  artery  and  terminates  in  the  portal  capillaries 
{sinusoids),  from  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  the 
hepatic  veins.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  blood  of  the  portal  system 
passes  through  two  sets  of  capillary  vessels — viz.,  (a)  the  capillaries  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  gall-bladder;  and  (6)  the  portal  capillaries  in  the 
substance  of  the  liver.     The  portal  vein  and  its  tributaries  are  destitute  of  valves. 

The  portal  vein  (vena  portae)  is  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  is  formed 
at  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  by  the  junction  of  the  superior  mesen- 
teric and  splenic  veins,  the  union  of  these  veins  taking  place  in  front  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  behind  the  neck  of  the  pancreas.  It  passes  upward  behind  the 
first  part  of  the  duodenum  and  then  ascends  near  the  right  border  of  the  lesser 
omentum  to  the  right  extremity  of  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  where  it 
divides  into  right  and  left  branches,  which  accompany  the  corresponding  branches 
of  the  hepatic  artery  into  the  substance  of  the  liver.  In  the  lesser  omentum  it 
is  placed  behind  and  between  the  common  bile  duct  and  the  hepatic  artery,  the 
former  lying  to  the  right  of  the  latter.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  hepatic  plexus 
of  ner\'es,  and  is  accompanied  by  numerous  lymphatic  vessels  and  some  lymph 
nodes.  The  right  branch  of  the  portal  vein  enters  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver, 
but  before,  doing  so  generally  receives  the  cystic  vein.  The  left  branch,  longer 
but  of  smaller  caliber  than  the  right,  crosses  the  longitudinal  fissure,  gives  branches 
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to  the  caudate  and  Spigelian  lobes,  and  then  entera  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  As 
it  crosses  the  longitudinal  fissure  it  is  joined  in  front  by  a  fibrous  cord,  the  liga- 
Tnenlum  teres  of  the  liver  or  impervious  umhUicai  vein,  and  is  united  to  the  inferior 
vena  cava  by  a  second  fibrous  cord,  the  ligamenlum  venomm  or  impervious 
dutcua  tvnoaua. 

The  tributaries  of  the  portal  vein  are: 

Splenic.  Pyloric, 

Superior  mesenteric.  Cystic. 

Gastric.  Parumbilical. 


Fio.  52B.— Portal  v. 


Note. — In  this  diafiratii  the  right  gastroepipliHC  vein  opetus  into  the  splenic  vein;  generally 
it  empties  itself  Into  the  superior  mesenteric,  close  to  ila  termination. 

The  splenic  vem  (i'.  HenalU)  (Fig.  52ft)  commences  by  6ve  or  six  large  branches 
which  return  the  blood  from  the  substance  of  the  spleen.     These,  uniting,  form  a 
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single  vessel,  which  passes  from  left  to  right,  grooving  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  pancreas  below  the  artery,  and  terminates  at  its  greater  end  by  uniting  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  superior  mesenteric  to  form  the  portal  vein.  The  splenic 
vein  is  of  large  size,  and  not  tortuous  like  the  artery. 

Tributaries. — ^The  splenic  vein  receives  the  vasa  brevia  from  the  left  extremity 
of  the  stomach,  the  left  gastroepiploic  vein,  the  pancreatic  veins,  and  the  inferior 
mesenteric  vein. 

(a)  The  short  gastric  veins  (tw.  gastricae  breves),  some  four  or  five  in  number, 
drain  the  fundus  and  left  part  of  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  pass 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  gastrosplenic  omentum  to  terminate  in  the  splenic 
vein  or  in  one  of  its  large  tributaries. 

(h)  The  left  gastroepiploic  vein  {v.  gaMroepijdoica  sinistra)  receives  tributaries 
from  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  from  the  great  omen- 
tum ;  it  runs  from  right  to  left  along  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  ends 
in  the  commencement  of  the  splenic  vein. 

(c)  The  pancreatic  veins  {yv,  pancreaticae)  consist  of  several  small  vessels  which 
drain  the  body  and  tail  of  the  pancreas,  and  open  into  the  trunk  of  the  splenic 
vein. 

(d)  The  inferior  mesenteric  vein  (v.  mesenterica  inferior)  returns  blood  from 
the  rectum,  and  the  pelvic,  iliac,  and  descending  parts  of  the  colon.  It  begins  in 
the  rectum  as  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  vein  (v.  haenuyrrKbidalis  superior),  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus,  and  through  this  plexus  communicates 
with  the  middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins.  The  superior  hemorrhoidal 
vein  leaves  the  pelvis  and  crosses  the  iliac  vessels  in  company  with  the  superior 
hemorrhoidal  artery,  and  is  continued  upward  as  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein. 
This  vein  lies  to  the  left  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  and  ascends  behind  the 
peritoneum  and  in  front  of  the  left  Psoas;  it  then  passes  behind  the  body  of  the 
pancreas  and  opens  into  the  splenic  vein;  sometimes  it  terminates  in  the  angle  of 
union  of  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins. 

Tributaries. — ^The  inferior  mesenteric  vein  receives  the  sigmoid  veins  (vv.  sig- 
moideae)  from  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the  left  colic  vein  {v.  colica  sinistra)  trom 
the  descending  colon  and  splenic  flexure. 

The  superior  mesenteric  vein  (y.  mesenterica  superior)  returns  the  blood  from 
the  small  intestine,  and  from  the  cecum  and  ascending  and  transverse  portions 
of  the  colon.  It  begins  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  by  the  union  of  the  veins  which 
drain  the  terminal  part  of  the  ileum,  the  cecum,  and  vermiform  appendix,  and 
ascends  between  the  two  layers  of  the  mesentery  on  the  right  side  of  the  supe- 
rior mesenteric  artery.  In  its  upward  course  it  passes  in  front  of  the  right 
ureter,  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  third  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  the  uncinate 
process  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  Behind  the  neck  of  the  pancreas  it  unites 
with  the  splenic  vein  to  form  the  portal  vein. 

Tributaries. — Besides  the  tributaries  which  correspond  with  the  branches  of 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery — viz.,  the  veins  of  the  small  intestine  (yv.  iniesti- 
naies),  the  ileocolic  (v,  ileocolica),  the  right  colic  (w.  colica  dextrae),  and  the  middle 
colic  {v.  colica  media),  the  superior  mesenteric  vein  is  joined  by  the  right  gastro- 
epiploic and  pancreaticoduodenal  veins. 

The  right  gastroepiploic  vein  (v,  gastroepiploica  dextra)  receives  tributaries  from 
the  great  omentum  and  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
of  the  stomach ;  it  runs  from  left  to  right  along  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach ; 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  great  omentum. 

The  pancreaticoduodenal  veins  (w,  pancreaticoduodenales)  accompany  their  cor- 
responding arteries;  the  lower  of  the  two  frequently  joins  the  right  gastroepiploic 
vein. 

The  gastric  vein  (v.  coronaria  ventrictdi)  derives  tributaries  from  both  surfaces 
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of  the  stomach;  it  runs  from  right  to  left  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  gastrohepatic  omentum,  to  the  oesophageal  end 
of  the  stomach,  where  it  receives  some  oesophageal  veins.  It  then  turns  backward 
and  passes  from  left  to  right  behind  the  lesser  sac  of  the  peritoneum  and  ends 
in  the  portal  vein. 

The  pyloric  vein  (v.  pylorica)  is  of  small  size,  and  runs  from  left  to  right  along 
the  pyloric  portion  of  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  gastrohepatic  omentum,  to  terminate  in  the  portal  vein. 

The  cystic  vein  (v.  cystica)  (Fig.  529)  drains  the  blood  from  the  gall-bladder, 
and,  ascending  along  the  cystic  duct,  usually  terminates  in  the  right  branch  of  the 
portal  vein. 

Parombilical  Veins  (w.  'parumbilicales), — In  the  course  of  the  ligamentum 
teres  of  the  liver  and  of  the  urachus  small  veins  (parumbilical)  are  found,  which 
establish  an  anastomosis  between  the  veins  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  and 
the  portal  and  iliac  veins.  The  best  marked  of  these  small  veins  is  one  which 
commences  at  the  umbilicus  and  runs  backward  and  upward  in,  or  on  the  surface 
of,  the  ligamentum  teres  between  the  layers  of  the  falciform  ligament  to  terminate 
in  the  left  branch  of  the  portal  vein. 

Anastomoses  between  the  Portal  and  Systemic  Veins. — Some  tributaries  of 

the  portal  vein  communicate  with  certain  neighboring  systemic  veins.  The  more 
important  communications  are  between  (a)  the  gastric  veins  and  the  oesophageal 
veins  which  empty  into  the  vena  azygos  minor;  (b)  the  parumbilical  veins,  which 
anastomose  with  the  deep  epigastric  and  internal  mammary  veins;  (c)  the  superior 
and  middle  hemorrhoidal  veins,  the  latter  opening  into  the  internal  iliacs. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Obstruction  to  the  portal  vein  may  produce  ascites,  and  this  may 
arise  from  many  causes,  as  (1)  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  on  tne  portal  vein,  such  as  cancer  or 
hydatid  cyst,  in  the  liver,  enlarged  lymph  nodes  in  the  lesser  omentum,  or  cancer  of  the 
bead  of  the  pancreas;  (2)  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  when  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein  are 
pressed  upon  by  the  contracting  fibrous  tissue  in  the  portal  canals;  (3)  from  valvular  disease 
of  the  heart,  and  back  pressure  on  the  hepatic  veins,  and  so  on  the  whole  of  the  circulation 
through  the  liver.  In  this  condition  the  prognosis  as  regards  life  and  freedom  from  ascites 
may  be  much  improved  by  the  establishment  of  a  good  collateral  venous  circulation  to  relieve 
the  portal  obstruction  in  the  liver.  This  is  effected  by  communications  between  (a)  the  gastric 
veins,  and  the  oesophageal  veins  emptying  themselves  into  the  vena  azygos  minor  inferior,  which 
often  project  as  a  varicose  bunch  into  the  stomach;  (6)  the  veins  of  the  colon  and  duodenum, 
and  the  left  renal  vein;  (c)  the  accessory  portal  system  of  Sappey,  branches  of  which  pass  in 
the  roimd  and  falciform  ligaments  (particularly  the  latter),  to  unite  with  the  epigastric  and 
internal  mammary  veins,  and  through  tne  diaphragmatic  veins  with  the  azygos;  a  single  large  vein 
shown  to  be  a  parumbilical  vein,  may  pass  from  the  hilus  of  the  liver  by  the  round  ligament  to 
the  umbilicus,  producing  there  a  bunch  of  prominent  varicose  veins  known  as  the  Caput  Medusae; 
(d)  the  veins  of  Retzius,  which  connect  the  intestinal  veins  with  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  its 
retroperitoneal  branches;  (e)  the  inferior  mesenteric  veins,  and  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  that 
open  into  the  internal  iliacs;  if)  \ery  rarely  the  ductus  venosus  remains  patent,  affording  a 
direct  connection  between  the  portal  vein  and  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

An  operation  for  the  relief  of  portal  obstruction  on  these  lines  has  been  advocated  by  Ruther- 
ford Morison  and  by  Talma.  It  consists  in  curetting  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  liver  and 
diaphragm  and  stitching  them  together,  so  as  to  secure  vascular  mflaramatory  adhesions  between 
the  two.  The  great  omentum  may  with  advantage  be  interposed  between  them,  so  as  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  adhesions,  and  the  spleen  has  been  similarly  scraped  and  sutured  to  or  into 
the  abdominal  wall.    The  operation  should  not  be  deferred  until  the  patient  is  moribund. 

Thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein,  or  pylethrombosis,  is  a  very  serious  event,  and  is  oftenest  due 
to  pathological  processes  causing  compression  of  the  vessel  or  injury  to  its  wall,  such  as  tumors 
or  inflammation  about  the  pylorus,  head  of  the  pancreas,  or  appendix,  or  to  gallstones  or  cir- 
rhasis  of  the  liver.  If  the  thrombus  is  infected  with  bacteria,  as  is  often  the  case  when  it  is  due 
to  appendicitis,  septic  or  suppurative  pylephlebitis  results;  this  condition  is  known  also  as 
portal  pyemia.  Fragments  01  the  infected  clot  break  off  and  are  carried  away  to  lodge  in  the 
smaller  veins  in  the  liver,  with  the  development  of  multiple  abscesses  in  its  substance  and  a 
rapidly  fatal  result.  When  the  thrombus  is  sterile,  the  chief  signs  produced  are  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  recurrent  ascites,  and  the  establishment  of  a  collateral  venous  circulation,  the 
case  clinically  resembling  one  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BI.OOD-VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Here  s^re  three  distinct  stages  in  the  development  of  the  circulatory  system,  each  in  accordatic^ 
with  the  manner  in  which  nourishment  is  provided  for  at  different  periods  of  the  exisienc*  of 
the  individual.  In  the  first  stage  there  is  the  viUUine  cirndation,  during  which  nulriment  is 
extracted  from  the  vUcUus  or  contents  of  the  yolk  sac.  In  the  second  .stage  there  is  the  ftaefnlal 
circulatioTi,  during  which  nutriment  b  obtained  by  means  of  the  placenta  from  the  blood  of  the 
mother.  In  the  third  stage,  commencing  after  birth,  there  is  the  complrte  eirculatwn  of  the 
adult,  during  which  nutrition  is  provided  for  by  the  organs  of  the  individual.' 


\teaodrT7Ti. 
Enlodfj-m. 


Flc.  630.  -SectEon  through  vuciilai  nrea  to  ahow  comi 
(Semidinsrammalic 


Bloodvesseb  first  make  their  appearance  in  the  mesodermal  wall  of  the  yolk  sac.  i.  e.,  outside 
the  body  of  the  embryo.  Here  the  cells  become  arranged  into  solid  strands  or  cords  which  join 
to  form  a  close-meshed  network.  The  peripheral  cells  of  these  strands  become  flattened  and 
joined  to  each  other  by  their  edges  to  form  the  walls  of  the  primitive  blood\'essels.  Fluid  col- 
leels  within  the  strands  and  converts  them  into  tubes,  and  the  more  centrally  situated  celk  of 
the  cell  cords  are  thus  pushed  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels  ajtd  appear  as  masses  of  loosely  arranged 
cells  which  project  toward  the  lumen  of  the  lube.  These  masses  are  termed  blood  inlands  (Fig. 
530);  their  cells  acquire  coloring  matter  (hemoglobin),  and  are  then  detached  to  form  the  blood- 
corpuscles  or  erythroblasts  (Fig.  531).'    The  eariiest  blood  corpuscles  are  all  nucleated;  they 


Vetut  uoU.      Blood-corpuadt*, 
Fia.  SSl.^Laler  ■!<««. 

are  also  capable  of  subdivision  and  of  executing  ameboid  movements,  and  in  these  respects 
resemble  colorless  blood  corpuscles.  Soon,  however,  true  colorless  blood  corpuscles  make  their 
appearance,  and,  according  to  Beard,'  are  first  derived  from  the  rudiments  of  the  thymus. 

CoincidenCty  with  the  development  of  the  bloodvessels  in  the  vascular  area,  the  first  rudi- 
ment of  the  taout  appears  as  a  paii"  of  tubular  vessels  which  are  developed  in  the  splanchno- 
pleure  of  the  pericardial  area.  These  are  named  the  primitive  aorta,  ana  a  direct  continuity  iiy 
soon  established  between  them  and  the  vessels  of  the  vascular  area.  Each  receives  anteriorly 
a  vein — the  vitelline  vein — from  the  yolk  sac.  and  is  prolonged  backward  on  the  lateral  aspect  of 
the  notochord  under  the  name  of  the  dorsal  aorta.  The  dorsal  aortte  end  at  first  on  the  yolk  sac; 
but  with  the  development  of  the  allantois,  they  are  continued  onward  through  the  body  stalk 
as  the  umbilical  arteries  to  the  villi  of  the  chorion. 

Bv  the  forward  growth  and  flexure  of  the  head  the  jwricordial  area  and  the  anterior  portions 
of  the  primitive  aorttc  are  folded  caudad  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  fore-gut,  and  the  original 

■  That  the  uinbillCHl  circulstion  pncedcx  the  vitelline  in  the  human  embryo  i 
and  Dandy's  independrnC  obernationr.  Consult  the  latler'a  artiirlF.  A  Kumi 
Somites,  ^erican  Journal  of  Anaiomj'.  January.  IBIO. 

the  vaacular  ayatem  of  the  very  younK  human  emhryo.  and  that  the  presence  i 


I  probably  explained  by  e 


December.  1900. 
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relatioD  of  the  Uvera  of  the  pericanlial  area  b  reversed.  Each  primkive  aorta  now  con; 
a  ventral  and  a  doraal  part  connected  cephalad  by  an  arched  vessel  traversing  the  first  o: 
dibular  visceral  arch.  In  each  succeeding  visceral  arch  a  similar  vessel  develops,  ao  tha 
MX  pain  of  aortic  arches  are  formed,  of  which  the  fifth  atrophies  early. 


Donalaorta 
PHmitivt  jufuUsr 


Cardinal  vtir 
Dortal  aorta 


Fia.  (i32.— HimukD  embryo  of  about  lourtenn  dan  old  with  yolk  mti.     (After  Hia,  from  Kollmiinn'a 
EntwickilmwccKhiohM.) 

la  the  pericardiat  r^on  the  two  primitive  aorts  eniw  together  and  fuse  to  form  the  nn^- 
chambered  primitive  he&rt  tube  (Pu;.  533),  the  cauchi  end  of  which  receives  the  two  viielfine 
veins,  while  from  ita  c^halic  end  the  two  ventral  aortic  emerge.  By  the  rhythmic  contraction 
of  the  tubular  heart  the  blood  is  forced  through  the  aortK  andl^loodvessels  of  the  vascular  area. 


from  which  it  is  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  vitelline  veins;  by  this  vitelline  circulation  the 
nutriment  b  absorbed  from  the  vitellus. 

UmbilicAl  or  PUcvntal  OiieaUtion.— With  the  atrophy  of  the  yolk  sac  the  vitelline  circu- 
lation diminishes  and  ultimately  ceases,  whilr  an  increasing  amount  of  blood  b  carried  through 
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the  umbilical  arteries  to  the  villi  of  the  chorion.  Subseouently,  as  the  noDplac«ntal  cIxMiNiK 
villi  atrophy,  th^  vessels  disappear,  and  then  the  umbilical  arteries  convey  the  whole  of  the 
blood  to  the  placenta,  whence  it  is  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  umbilical  veins.  In  this  manner 
the  placental  circulation  is  established,  and  by  means  of  it  nutritive  materiab  are  absra-bed 
from,  and  waste  products  given  up  to,  the  maternal  blood. 


Fia.  536. — Head  o(  cbkk  embryo  of  about  thirt7-«ight  houn'  incubation,  viewed  from  the  ventral  auiface. 
X  Z6.     (From  DuvaPa  Atlas  d'tinbryolowe.) 

The  umbilical  veins,  like  the  vitelline,  become  intarupteil  by  the  liver,  and  the  blood  relumed 
by  them  passes  through  this  organ  before  reaching  the  heart.  Ultimately  the  right  umbilical 
vein  disappears. 

During  the  occurrence  of  these  changes  great  alterations  take  place  in  the  primitive  heart  and 
bloodvessels,  and  now  require  description. 

Fnztllsr  Developm«llt  of  the  H«art.— The  simple  tubular  heart,  ab«ady  described,  be- 
comes elongated  and  bent  on  itself  so  as  to  form  an  S-shaped  loop,  the  cephalic  part  bending  to 
the  right  and  the  caudal  part  lo  the  left.  Tbe  intermediate  portion  arches  transversely  from 
right  to  left,  and  then  turns  sharplj'  forward  into  the  cephalic  part  of  the  loop.    Slight  con- 


JfoiiUorjf  proceu. 
StomidKMm. 
Mandibular  arcK. 


Vtmcavai 
Umbili 


Fia.  536.— Heart  of  human  embryo  of  about  fifteen  days.     (Reconstrurtjon  by  Hia.) 

striclions  make  their  appearance  in  the  tube  and  divide  it  from  behind  forward  into  four  parts, 
viz.:  (1)  The  sinus  venosu^;  (2)  the  primitive  auricle;  (3)  the  primiiivf  vcntficU;  (4)  the  aortic 
buih,  which  consists  of  two  |>orlions,  a  proximal  muscular  portion  known  as  the  fnilbux  cordis, 
and  a  distal  porlion,  the  primitive  aortic  slfnn  (Figs.  ^JS  to  535).  The  constriction  between  the 
auricle  and  ventricle  constitutes  the  auricular  canal,  and  indicates  the  site  of  the  future  auriculo- 
ventricukr  valves. 

The  BinuB  venosua  is  at  first  situatc<l  in  the  septum  transversum  liehind  the  common  auricle, 
and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vitelline  veins.    The  veins  or  ducts  of  Cuvier  from  the  body  of 
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the  embr^  and  the  umbilical  veins  from  the  placenta  subsequently'  open  into  it  (Pig.  545).  The 
sinus  b  at  first  placed  transversely,  and  opens  by  a  median  aperture  into  the  common  auricle, 
Soon,  however,  it  assumes  an  oblique  position,  and  becomes  crescentic  in  form;  its  right  halt 
or  ham  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  left,  while  the  opening  into  the  auricle  now  communi- 
c«tes  with  the  rieht  portion  of  the  auricular  cavity.  The  right  horn  ultimately  becomes  incor- 
porated with  and  forms  a  part  of  Che  right  auricle,  the  line  of  union  between  it  and  the  auricle 
STjpCT  being  indicated  in  tne  interior  of  the  adult  auricle  by  a  vertical  crest  (aiita  terminalis  of 
is).    The  left  bom,  which  ultimately  receives  only  the  left  duct  of  Cuvier,  persists  as  the 


coronarv  sinus  (Fig.  494).  The  vitelline  and  umbilical  veins  are  soon  replaced  by  a  single 
vessel,  Uie  inferior  vena  cava,  and  the  three  veins  (inferior  vena  cava  and  right  and  left  Cuvierian 
ducts)  open  into  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  auricle  by  a  common  slit-like  aperture  (Fig.  542). 
The  upper  part  of  this  aperture  represents  the  opening  of  the  permanent  superior  vena  cava, 
the  lower  that  of  the  infmor  vena  cava,  and  the  intermediate  part  the  orifice  of  the  coronary 
sinus.  The  slit-like  aperture  lies  obliquely,  and  is  guarded  by  two  valves,  the  tigrht  and  laft 
▼aiMnu  Talves,  which  unite  with  each  other  above  the  opening  and  are  continuous  with  a  fold 
named  the  Baptnm  apuiliim.  The  left  venous  valve  practically  disappears,  while  the  right  is 
subsequently  divided  to  form  the  Eustachian  and  Tliebesian  valves.    At  the  lower  extremity 


ViMline  or  Omphalii-metaiteTic  twin. 
Fin.  S3S.— Heart  oT  human  embryo.  4.2  nun,  lanR,  teen  Irmn  behind,     (Tlis.) 

of  the  slit  is  a  triangular  thickening,  the  spina  ve^libuli  of  His,  which  partly  closes  the  aperture 
between  the  two  auricles,  and,  according  to  His,  takes  a  part  in  the  formation  of  both  the  inter- 
auricular  and  interventricular  septa. 

The  auricular  canal  is  at  first  a  short  straight  tube  connecting  the  auricular  with  the  ven- 
tricular portion  of  the  heart,  but  its  growth  is  relatively  slow,  and  it  becomes  overlapped  by  the 
auricles  and  ventricles  .so  thai  its  position  on  the  surface  of  the  heart  is  indicated  only  by  an 
annular  constriction  (Pig.  537).  Its  lumen  is  reduced  to  a  transverse  slit,  and  two  thickenings 
appear,  one  on  its  dorsal  and  another  on  its  ventral  wall.  These  thickenings,  or  endocardial 
makiont  (Fig.  542),  as  they  are  termed,  project  into  the  canal,  and,  meeting  in  the  middle  line, 
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unite  to  form  the  septum  iniermediuvi  which  divides  ihe  cansJ  ioto  two  channels,  the  future 
right  and  left  auriculoventricular  orifices. 

The  primitive  auricular  cavity  becomes  subdivided  into  right  and  left  auricles  by  an  iDcoii>- 
plete  septum,  the  septum  primum  (Fig.  542),  which  grows  downward  into  the  auricular  caviiy. 
For  a  tune  the  two  auricles  communicate  with  each  other  by  aa  opening,  the  ogtium  priimiai  of 
Bom,  below  the  free  margin  of  the  septum.  This  opening  is,  however,  closed  by  the  union  of  the 
septum  primum  with  the  septum  int«-medium,  and  the  communication  between  the  auricles 
is  reestablished  through  an  opening  which  is  developed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  septum  primum; 


Fic.  639.^Dii«ninu  to  il 


Itu.    ventride. 

w  the  developtDCnt  ( 


i[  thew 


io  bulb  mnd  ol  the  ventricles.     (Born 


this  opening  is  known  as  the  foraman  ov«le  (oatium  secundtim  of  Bom),  and  persists  until  birth. 
A  second  septum,  the  Mptmn  McnmlBm,  semilunar  in  shape,  grows  downward  from  the  upper 
wall  of  the  auricle  to  the  right  of  the  primary  septum  and  foramen  ovale.  Shortly  after  birth 
il  fuses  with  the  primary  septum,  and  by  this  means  the  foramen  ovale  is  closed,  but  sometimes 
the  fusion  is  incomplete  and  the  upper  part  of  the  foramen  remains  patent.  The  annulus  ovalis 
denotes  the  free  margin  of  the  septum  secundum. 

The  primitive  ventricle  becomes  divided  by  a  septum,  the  Mpttim  Infarfau  or  vwtiKtUar 
Mptma  {Fi(!3.  539  and  542),  which  zrows  upward  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ventricle,  its  position 
being  indicated  on  the  surface  of  the  heart  hy  a  furrow,     lis  dorsal  part  grows  more  rapidi/ 


e  bulbufl  cordis. 


than  its  ventral  portion,  and  fuses  with  the  dorsal  part  of  the  septum  intermedium.  For  a  time 
an  interventricular  foramen  exists  above  its  ventral  portion,  but  this  foramen  is  ultimately  closed 
by  the  fusion  of  the  aortic  septum  with  the  ventricular  sepium. 

As  ah-eady  stated,  the  aortic  buH  consists  of  a  proximal  muscular  portion,  the  buHui  cordis, 
and  a  distal  portion,  the  primitive  aortic  Hem.  When  the  heart  assumes  its  S-shaped  form  the 
bulbus  cordis  lies  ventral  to  and  in  front  of  the  primitive  ventricle.  The  adjacent  walls  of  the 
bulbus  cordis  and  ventricle  approximate,  fuse,  and  finally  disappear,  and  the  oulbus  cordis  now 
communicates  freely  with  the  right  ventricle,  while  the  junction  of  the  bulbus  with  the  primitive 
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aortic  stem  is  brought  directly  ventral  to  and  applied  lo  the  auricular  canal.  By  (he  upgrowth 
of  (he  ventricular  septum  the  bulbus  cordis  is  in  great  measure  separated  from  the  left  ventricle, 
but  remains  an  integral  part  of  the  right  ventricle,  of  which  it  forms  the  i^undibulum. 

The  primitive  aortic  Item '\s  divided  by  the  ftortic  Mptnm  (Fig.  541).  Thia  makes  its  appear- 
ance as  two  ridge-like  thickenings  which  project  into  the  lumen  of  the  tube;  these  Increase  in 
size,  and  ultimately  meet  and  fuse  to  form  the  septum,  and  thus  the  primitive  aortic  stem  is 
divided  into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta.    The  aortic  septum  takes  a  spiral  course 


toward  the  proximal  end  of  the  stem,  so  that  the  two  vessels  He  side  by  side  above,  but  near  the 
heart  the  pulmonary  artery  is  in  front  of  the  aorta  (Fig.  41 8>.  The  septum  grows  down  into  the 
ventricle  as  an  oblique  partition,  which  ultimately  blends  with  the  ventricufar  septum  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  the  bulous  cordb  into  communication  with  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  through 
the  latter  with  the  siicth  pairof  adrtic  arches;  while  the  left  ventricle  is  brought  mto  continuity 
with  the  aorta  which  communicates  with  the  remaining  aortic  arches. 


Bftiia 


Fio  M2.— Interior  of  doraal  half  of  heart  from  a  human  embryo  10  am.  lonK.     (Hit.) 

The  V»lVBB  Ot  Uie  Heart.— The  auriculoventrirular  valves  are  developed  in  relation  (o 
the  auricular  canal.  By  the  upward  expansion  ot  the  bases  of  the  ventricles  the  canal  becomes 
inv^inated  into  the  ventricular  cavities.  The  invoginaled  margin  forms  the  rudiments  of  the 
lateral  cusps  of  the  auriculoventricular  valves;  the  mesal  or  septal  cusps  of  the  valves  are 
developed  as  downward  prolongations  of  the  septum  intermedium.  The  aortic  and  pulmonary 
valves  are  formed  from  four  endocardial  thickenings^an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  two  lateral 
— which  appear  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  primitive  aortic  stem.  As  the  aortic  septum  grows 
downward  it  divides  each  of  the  lateral  thickenings  into  two,  thus  giving  rise  to  six  thickenings 
-the  rudiments  ot  the  semilunar  valves— three  at  the  aortic  and  three  at  the  pulmonary  orifice. 
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rvrther  Deralopment  ot  th«  Arteries.— It  has  been  seen  (p.  759)  that  each  |>riniitive  aoru 
consists  of  a  ventral  and  a  dorsal  stem  which  are  continuous  throueh  the  first  aortJc  arch.  The 
dorsal  aortK  at  first  run  backward  separately  on  either  side  of  ue  notochord,  but  about  tb« 
third  wc«k  they  fuse  from  about  the  level  of  the  fourth  thoracic  to  thai  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
segment  to  form  a  single  trunk,  the  descending  aorta.  The  first  aortic  arches  pass  throu^  the 
mandibular  arches,  and  caudad  of  them  five  additional  pairs  are  developed  within  the  viscaal 
arches;  so  that,  in  all,  six  pairs  of  aortic  arches  are  formed  (Pig.  544).  Tlie  first  and  second 
arches  pass  between  the  ventral  and  dorsal  aortie,  while  the  others  arise  at  first  by  a  comiDoa 
trunk  from  the  aortic  bulb,  but  terminate  separately  in  the  dorsal  aorts.  As  the  neck  doogates, 
the  ventral  aortK  are  lengthened,  and  the  third  and  fourth  arches  arise  directly  from  these 
vessels. 


Fnrtha 

Piflli  iUary  trroem, 

ai  uamdAtdmr  dn} 

dihviar  arA. 


Fio.  543,— Profile  view  of  a  human  embryo  eBtimated  at  twenW  or  twenty^ine  days  old.     (AfWr  His.) 

In  fishe.'i  these  arches  persist  and  give  off  branches  to  the  gills,  in  which  the  blood  is  oxygenated. 
In  mammals  some  of  them  remain  as  permanent  structures,  while  others  disappear  or  become 
imiwrvioua  (Pig.  ,544). 

The  Ventru  Aorte.— These  persist  on  both  sides.  The  right  forms  (o)  the  innominate 
arterj*,  (6)  the  right  common  and  external  carotid  arteries.  The  left  pves  rise  to  (a)  the  short 
portion  of  the  aortic  arch,  which  reaches  from  the  oripn  of  the  innominate  artery  lo  that 
of  the  left  common  carotid  arterv;  (6)  the  left  common  and  external  carotid  trunks. 

The  Aortic  Archea.— The  first  and  second  disappear;  the  third  (rororirf  arch)  conslitules 
the  commencement  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  The  fourth  right  arch  forms  the  right  sub- 
clavian as  far  a.s  the  origin  of  its  internal  mammary  branch;  while  the  fourth  left  ar<-h  con- 
stitute; the  arch  of  the  aorta  between  the  origin  of  the  left  carotid  artery  and  the  terraii^ation  of 
th^  ductus  arteriosus.    The  fifth  arch  disappears  on  both  sides.    The  sixth  right  arch  disappears; 
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the  sixth  left  arch  gives  off  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  forms  the  ductus  arteriosus;  this  duet 
remains  pervious  throughout  fetal  life,  but  becomes  impervious  a  few  days  after  birth.* 

Tbs  Dorsal  AortS. — Cephalad  of  the  third  aortic  arches  the  dorsal  aort«e  persist  and  form 
the  head^'ard  continuation  of  the  internal  carotid  arteries.  Caudad  of  the  third  arch  the  rifht 
dorsal  aorta  disappears  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  tw^o  dorsal  aort^e  fuse  to  form  the  descending 
aorta.  The  part  of  the  left  dorsal  aorta  which  intervenes  between  the  third  and  fourth  arches 
disappears,  while  the  remainder  persists  to  form  the  descending  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
A  constriction,  the  acrtic  isthmus,  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  aorta  oetween  the  origin  of  the  left 
subclavian  and  the  attachment  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  Below  this  isthmus  the  aorta  expands 
slightly  to  form  the  aortic  spindle. 

booietimes  the  right  subclavian  artery  arises  from  the  aortic  arch  beyond  the  origin  of  the  left 
subclavian  and  passes  upward  and  to  the  right  behind  the  trachea  and  oesophagus.  This  con- 
dition may  be  explained  by  the  persistence  of  the  right  dorsal  aorta  and  the  obliteration  of  the 
fourth  rieLt  arch. 

In  birds  the  fourth  right  arch  forms  the  arch  of  the  aorta;  in  reptiles  the  fourth  arch  on  both 
sides  persists  and  gives  rise  to  the  double  aortic  arch  in  these  animals. 

The  heart  originallv  lies  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  pharynx,  immediately  behind  the  stoma- 
todeum.  With  the  elongation  of  the  neck  and  development  of  the  lungs  it  recedes  within  the 
thorax,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  anterior  ventral  aorte  are  drawn  out  and  the  original  position 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  arches  is  greatly  modified.    Thus,  on  the  right  side  the  fourth  recedes  to 
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Fig.  544. — Scheme  of  the  aortic  arches  and  their  derivatives.     (Modified  from  KoIUnann.) 

the  root  of  the  neck,  while  on  the  left  side  it  b  withdrawn  within  the  thorax.  The  recurrent 
lar}'ngeal  nerves  originally  pass  to  their  distribution  under  the  sixth  pair  of  arches,  and  are 
theremre  pidled  backward  with  the  descent  of  these  structures,  so  that  in  the  adult  the  left  hooks 
around  the  ductus  arteriosus;  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  right  arches 
the  right  nerve  hooks  around  that  immediately  above  them,  i.  e.,  the  commencement  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery.  A  series  of  segmental  arteries  arises  from  the  primitive  dorsal  aortie,  those  in 
the  neck  alternating  with  the  cervical  s^ments  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  seventh  segmental 
artery,  which  lies  l^tween  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  segments,  is  of  special  interest,  since  it 
forms  the  lower  part  of  the  vertebral  artery  and,  when  the  forelimb  bud  appears,  sends  a  branch 
to  it  (i.  e,f  the  subclavian  artery) ;  the  upper  part  of  the  vertebral  artery  is  formed  by  an  inter- 
segmental anastomosis  between  the  higher  segmental  arteries.  From  the  seventh  segmental 
arteries  the  entire  left  subclavian  and  the  greater  part  of  the  right  subclavian  are  fonned. 

The  subclavian  artery  is  prolonged  into  the  limb  under  the  names  of  the  axillary  and  brachial 
arteries,  and  these  together  constitute  the  arterial  stem  for  the  upper  arm.  The  direct  con- 
tinuation of  this  stem  into  the  forearm  forms  the  anterior  interosseous  artery;  while  the  radial 
and  ulnar  vessels,  which  ultimately  exceed  this  artery  in  size,  are  in  reality  lateral  branches  of  the 
main  stem. 
The  formation  of  the  primary  caudal  branches  has  already  been  referred  to  (p.  758),  and  the 
%  fusion  of  the  dorsal  aortee  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  systemic  aorta  has  been  pointed  out 

*  His  found  that  in  the  young  embiyo  the  right  and  left  sixth  arches  each  give  off  a  branch  to  the  lungs,  but 
that  later  both  pulmonary  arteries  take  origin  from  the  left  arch. 
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(page  764).  TTie  middle  sacml  artery  of  the  adult  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  direct  con- 
tinuation of  ihe  adult  aorta,  but  Young  and  Robioaon'  maintain  that  it  b  a  9««oiidarv  l»«iK-h, 
probablj  lepresenCing  fused  s^mental  arteries.  The  caudal  continuations  of  the  aorcs  in  ihe 
adult  are  the  common  iliac,  internal  iliac,  and  the  partially  impervious  hvpogaatric  arteries. 

The  kypogeutric  arteries  are  continued  into  the  umbilical  cofd  as  the  umbilical  arteries.  After 
birth  they  become  iraperviDus  cords  from  the  umbilicus  as  far  as  the  origin  of  the  superior  Testcal 
arteries. 

The  primary  arterial  stem  for  the  lower  limb  is  formed  by  the  sciatic  artery,  which  acroni- 
panies  the  great  sciatic  nerve  along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  to  the  tick  of  the  knee, 
where  it  is  continued  as  the  peroneal  artery.  The  femoral  artery  arises  later  as  a  branch  of  the 
common  iliac,  and,  passing  down  the  front  and  itmersideof  the  thigh  to  the  bend  of  the  knee, 
jdns  the  sciatic  artery.  The  femoral  quickly  enlarges,  and  coincidently  with  this  the  part  of 
the  sciatic  immediately  above  the  knee  undergoes  atrophy.  The  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
arteries  are  branches  of  the  main  arterial  stem. 

Sight  primitivt  3l^gular  vein. 

Sight  coi  «"- 

irdinal  vein. 
JligU  duet  oj 


nmbiliaU  a 


Fig.  545. — Human  embryo  irith  hurt  and  anterior  bodr  "all  removed  to  ihov  thr  m'niu  venoaia  and 
its  Uibutariee,     (Alter  Uu.  Inm  Kallmann's  i:^lwickelunc3se«liichte.) 

rurt}l«I  D«T«lopmeilt  of  th«  V«ins.— l^e  formation  of  the  great  veins  of  the  embryo  may 
be  best  considered  by  dividing  them  into  two  groups,  visceral  and  parietal. 

The  vUceral  veins  are  the  two  vitelline  or  omphalomesenteric  veins  brinpng  the  blood  from 
the  yolk  sac,  and  the  two  umbilical  or  allantoic  veins  returning  (he  blood  from  the  placenta; 
these  four  veins  open  close  ti^ther  into  the  sinus  venosus  {Fig.  547). 

Theifi/fMiTicrWnaruncephaladat  Brat  in  front,  and  subsequenlly  on  either  side  of  the  inieslinal 
canal.  They  unite  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  canal,  and  beyond  this  are  connected  to  one 
another  by  (wo  cross  branches,  the  first  on  the  dorsal,  the  second  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
duodenal  portion  of  the  intestine,  which  is  thus  encircled  bv  two  venous  rings  (Fig.  646).  The 
portions  of  the  veins  alx>ve  the  upper  ring  become  invaded  by  the  developing  liver  and  broken 
up  by  it  into  a  plexus  of  small  capillary-like  vessels  termed  itinusoide  (Minol).  The  branches 
conveying  the  blood  to  this  plexus  are  named  the  %'rnar  ailwhtnto,  and  become  the  branches  of  the 
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porta]  vein;  while  ihe  vessels  draining  the  plexus  into  the  sinua  venosus  are  termed  the  venae 
rrvehenUt,  and  form  the  future  bep&lic  veins  (Piga.  545  and  546).  Ultimately  the  left  vena 
revehoia  no  longer  communicates  directly  with  the  sinus  venosus,  but  opens  into  the  ri^t  vena 
revebens.  The  lower  part  of  the  portal  vein  b  formed  from  the  fused  vitelline  veins  which 
•■eceive  theveinsfromtne  alimentary  canal;  its  upper  part  is  derived  from  Ihe  venous  rings  by  the 
persistence  of  the  left  half  of  the  lower  and  the  right  halt  of  the  upper  ring,  so  that  the  vessel 
forms  a  spiral  tiu^  round  the  duodenum  (Fig.  54ii). 

Tie  two  umbiiical  veiru  fuse  early  to  form  a  single  trunk  in  the  body  st^lk,  but  remain  separate 
within  the  embryo  and  pass  forward  to  the  sinus  venosus  in  the  side  walls  of  the  body.  Like  the 
vitelline  veins,  their  direct  connection  with  the  sinus  venosus  becomes  interrupted  by  the  inva- 
sion  of  the  liver,  and  thus  at  this  stage  the  whole  of  the  blood  from  the  yolk  sac  and  placenta 
passes  through  the  substance  of  the  liver  before  it  reaches  the  heart.  The  right  umbilical  vein 
shriveb  and  disappears:  the  left,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  enlarged  and  opens  into  the  upper 
venous  ring  of  the  vitelline  veins.  Finally,  a  direct  channel  is  established  between  this  rinc  and 
the  ri^t  hepatic  vein;  (his  channel  is  called  the  docbu  Tanosna,  and,  enlarging  rapidly,  it 
forms  a  wide  channel  through  whivh  most  of  the  blood,  returned  from  the  placenta,  is  carried 
ilirectly  to  the  heart  without  Iteing  obliged  to  pa.ss  through  the  liver.  The  left  umbilical  vein 
and  ductus  venosus  become  impervious  after  birth,  and  form,  respectively,  the  ligamtTttum  teres 
and  ligam^nium  vewtum  of  the  liver  (Fig.  10^). 

Venae  rerthaUet. 


Venae  adtekeaifi. 
Bile  duct. 


Right  HmMliraJ  ti«ii 


day*  old,  u  »cd  from  the  visceral  lurface.     (After  Hib.)     (Copier 

The  PuiStAl  Veins. — The  first  indication  of  a  parietal  system  consists  in  the  appearance  of 
two  .shoH  transverse  veins  (the  dncts  ol  Olivier),  which  open,  one  on  either  side,  into  the  sinus 
venosus.  Each  of  these  ducts  receives  an  ascending  and  descending  vein.  The  a.scending 
veins  return  the  blood  from  the  parieles  of  the  trunk  and  from  the  mesonephroi,  and  are  called 
posteazdinal  reliu.  The  descending  veins  return  the  blood  from  the  head  and  upper  limhs, 
and  are  called  the  precardinal  or  prlmlttre  Jugular  veiiif  (Fig.  547).  The  blood  from  the 
lower  limbs  Li  collected  by  the  right  and  left  iliac  veins,  which,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  develop- 
ment, open  into  the  corresponding  right  and  left  poslcardinals  (Fig.  &48):  later  on,  a  transverse 
channel  (the  left  i-ommim  Uiiu-  vein)  is  develo|>ed  between  the  caudal  parts  of  the  two  post- 
cardinal  veins  (Fig.  549),  and  through  this  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  right  poatcardinal  vein. 
The  portion  of  the  left  postcardinal  vein  below  the  level  of  the  left  renal  vein  atrophies  and  dis- 
appears  up  to  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  left  spermatic  vein;  above  this  level  the  left  post- 
cardinal  persists  as  the  superior  and  inferior  azvgos  minor  veins.  The  right  postcardinal  vein, 
which  now  receives  the  blood  from  both  lower  liraVis.  forms  a  large  venous  trunk  along  the  posterior 
abdominal  wgll.  Above  the  level  of  the  renal  veins  the  right  posU^ardinal  vein  persisi.s  a«  the 
vena  azygos  major,  and  receives  the  right  intercostal  veias,  while  the  azygos  minor  veins  are 
brought  into  communication  with  it  by  the  development  of  transverse  anastomotic  channels  in 
front  of  the  vertebral  column  (Kg,  515). 
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Inferior  VenA  Otn.-~The  development  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  associated  witfa  tbe 
ftH^DStion  of  two  pairs  of  veins,  the  subcardinal  and  swpracaniinal  veins  (Figs.  548  and  549),  and 
with  the  ductus  venoeus.  The  sobcwdinkl  vaiiu  he  parallel  to,  and  ventrad  of,  the  postcardinal 
veins  and  orginate  as  longitudinal  anastomosing  channels  which  communicate  with  the  post- 


cardinala  above  and  helow  and  also  by  a  ai 

oels,  only  one  persiata  to  join  each  renal  ve 

while  the  right  subcardinal  enlarges  and  joins  the  ductus  venosi 

postcardinal  caudad.     At  this  st^e  the  blood  draining  the  lower 

right-sided  channel  which  courses  venlrad  of  the  ureter. 


Of  the  transverse  chan- 
ein  practically  disappears, 
cephalad  and  the  right 
i  passes  along  a 


3.  549.— DIaerun  illuB 


The  BUpracardinal  T«inB  develop  as  bilaterally  symmetrical  channels  dorsomesad  of  the 
postcardinal.s.  by  longitudinal  anastomoses  between  parietal  (josicardinal  tributaries  (Huntington 
and  McCiure).    Each  vein  extends  from  where  the  posterior  limb  veins  open  into  the  post- 
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cardinals  to  the  junction  of  the  primitive  renal  vein  with  the  transverse  subcardinal  segment, 
and  is  situated  dorscd  of  the  corresponding  ureter.  The  two  supracardinals  fuse  into  a  single 
channel  and  wholly  replace  the  postrenal  segment  of  the  primitive  postcardinal  system.  To 
review,  it  is  seen  that  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  a  composite  vessel  made  up  of  the  following  parts, 
enumerated  in  order  from  the  heart:  (1)  The  part  of  the  ductus  venosus  between  the  hepatic 
veins  and  the  heart;  (2)  the  cephalic  part  (renal  level)  of  the  right  subcardinal;  (3)  the  fused 
supracardinals;  (4)  the  conjunction  of  the  right  and  left  postcardinal  veins  draining  the  pelvis 
and  lower  extremities  (Fig.  549). 

In  consequence  of  the  atrophy  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  the  postcardinal  veins  diminish  in  size; 
the  precardinal  veins,  on  the  other  hand,  become  enlarged,  owing  to  the  rapid  development 
of  the  head  and  brain.    They  are  further  augmented  by  receiving  the  veins  {subclavian)  from 
the  upper  extremities,  and  so  come  to  form  the  chief  veins  of  the  Cuvierian  ducts;  these  ducts 
gradually  assume  an  almost  vertical  position  in  consequence  of  the  descent  of  the  heart  into 
the  thorax.    The  right  and  left  Cuvierian  ducts  are  originally  of  the  same  diameter,  and  are 
frequently  termed  the  right  and  left  superior  venae  cavae.     By  the  development  of  a  transverse 
channel  (the  left  brachiocephalic  vein)  oetween  the  two  precardinal  veins,  the  blood  is  carried 
across  from  the  left  to  the  right  precardinal  (Fig.  547).     The  portion  of  the  right  primitive 
jugular  vein  between  the  left  brachiocephalic  and  the  vena  azygos  major  forms  the  upper  part 
of  the  superior  vena  cava  of  the  adult;  the  lower  part  of  this  vessel  (t.  f.,  below  the  entrance  of 
the  vena  azygos  major)  is  formed  by  the  right  Cuvierian  duct.     Below  the  origin  of  the  trans- 
verse chann^  the  left  primitive  jugular  vein  and  left  Cuvierian  duct  atrophy,  the  former  con- 
stituting the  upper  part  of  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein,  while  the  latter  is  represented  by 
the  vestigial  fM  and  oblique  vein  of  Marshall,     Both  right  and  left  superior  venae  cavae  are 
present  in  some  animals,  and  are  occasionally  found  in  the  adult  human  being.    The  oblique 
vein  of  Marshall  passes  downward  across  the  back  of  the  left  auricle  to  open  into  the  coronary 
sinus,  which,  as  already  indicated,  represents  the  persistent  left  horn  of  the  sinus  \  enosus. 

The  primitive  jugular  or  precardinal  veins  are  situated  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  brain, 
on  the  mesal  side  of  the  cranial  nerve  roots.  A  considerable  portion  of  each  of  these  veins 
disappears  and  is  replaced  by  a  vein  which  is  developed  on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  cranial 
nerves  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth,  inclusive.  This  new  vein  (vena  capitis  lateralis)  leaves  the 
skull  in  company  with  the  facial  nerve.  The  blood  from  the  hind-brain  is  collected  into  a  vein 
(the  future  lateral  sinus)  which  passes  through  the  foramen  jugulare  on  the  lateral  aspect  of 
the  vagus  nerve;  here  the  two  vessels  join  to  form  the  internal  jugular  vein.  On  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  ear  capsule  an  anastomotic  channel  is  opened  up  between  the  vena  capitis  lateralis 
and  the  lateral  sinus;  and,  coincident  with  this,  the  portion  of  the  former  vein  which  extends 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  cranial  nerve  becomes  obliterated,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  blood 
from  the  brain  is  ultimately  drained  away  by  the  lateral  sinuses.  The  primitive  jugular  vein 
is  therefore  represented  in  the  adult  by  the  internal  jugular,  and  not  by  the  external  jugular, 
as  is  usually  stated.*  The  external  jugular  vein  is  a  vessel  of  later  formation,  which  at  first 
drains  the  region  behind  the  ear  (posterior  auricular)  and  enters  the  primitive  jugular  as  a  lateral 
tributary.  A  group  of  veins  from  the  face  and  lingual  region  converge  to  form  a  common  vein, 
the  linguofacial,'  which  also  terminates  in  the  primitive  jugular.  Later,  cross  communications 
develop  between  the  external  jugular  and  the  linguofacial,  with  the  result  that  the  posterior 
group  of  facial  veins  are  transferred  to  the  external  jugular. 

The  development  of  the  lymphatics  will  be  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  section  on  the 
lymph-vascular  system. 

1  Consult  Die  Entwickelung  des  Blutgeffiss-eystems,  by  Hochstetter,  in  Hertwig's  Entwickelungslehre;  and 
also  an  article  by  Mall  in  the  American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  December,  1004,  vol.  iv. 
*  Heuer.  American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  February,  1909,  vol.  ix,  No.  1. 
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The  lymphatie  system^  includes  the  lymphstie  ▼esBelfl  and  lymph  nodes  or 
lymphatie  glands.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  small  intestine  receive  the  special 
designation  of  lacteate  or  chyliferous  vesBehi;  they  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  except  that  during  digestion  they  contain  a  milk-white  fluid, 
the  chyle. 

It  is  now  generally  held  that  the  lymphatic  system  is  a  closed  system  peripher- 
ally, and  that  the  tissue  spaces  are  not  in  direct  communication  with  lymphatics, 
although  Mall  has  shown  that  granules  injected  into  the  portal  vein  are  returned 
by  both  lymphatics  and  veins.  Elsewhere,  apparently,  the  absorption  of  the 
lymph  is  carried  on  by  transudation  through  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  lymph 
vessels  and  not  by  permanent  openings  (the  so-called  stomaia)  between  the  endo- 
thelial cells. 

The  tiasut  spaces  (lymph  spaces)  are  found  in  practically  all  tissues  and  organs, 
and  may  be  classified  as  pericellular  or  intercellular,  perivascular  and  perineural 
spaces,  which  are  not  lined  by  endothelium.  The  lymph  exudes  into  these  spaces 
out  of  the  blood  capillaries  and  transudes  into  the  lymphatic  capillaries  wherever 
such  exist.  Spaces  like  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid,  and  the  serous  cavities 
of  the  body  (pleural,  pericardial,  peritoneal,  synovial  bursae)  are  lined  by  endo- 
thelium, through  which  the  lymph  transudes  by  osmosis,  while  the  lymphocytes 
may  actually  traverse  the  membrane.  The  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the  central 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  lined  by  the  ependyma,  contain  a  similar  fluid  derived 
from  the  plasma  of  the  blood  in  the  choroid  plexuses,  and  they  communicate  with 
the  subarachnoid  space  through  the  foramen  of  Magendie  and  those  of  Key  and 
Retzius. 

Lymph  is  a  transparent,  colorless  or  slightly  yellow  fluid  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.015,  more  dilute  than  the  blood  plasma  from  which  it  is  derived,  containing 
only  about  5  per  cent,  of  proteins  and  1  per  cent,  of  salts  and  extractives.  It 
contains  formed  elements  of  the  lymphocyte  class,  and  is  slightly  coagulable. 

Ohyle  is  the  intestinal  lymph  which  is  of  a  milky  appearance  during  digestion 
on  account  of  the  emulsified  fats  absorbed  bv  the  lacteals. 

The  Ijrmphatic  vessels  are  arranged  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  set.  On  the 
surface  of  the  body  the  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  are  placed  immediately  beneath 
the  integument,  accompanying  the  superficial  veins;  they  join  the  deep  lymphatics 
in  certain  situations  by  perforating  the  deep  fascia.  In  the  interior  of  the  body  the 
lymphatics  lie  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  gastropulmonary  and  genitourinary  tracts,  and  in  the  subserous  tissue  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities.  In  the  cranial  cavity  the  perivascular  sheaths 
are  lymph  spaces.  A  plexiform  network  of  minute,  closed,  capillar}^  lymphatics 
may  be  found  interspersed  among  the  proper  elements  and  bloodvessels  of  the 
several  tissues,  the  vessels  composing  which,  as  well  as  the  meshes  between  them, 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  capillary  bloodvessel  plexus.  From  these 
networks  small  collecting  vessels  emerge,  pass  to  a  neighboring  node,  and  divide 

^  In  the  revision  of  the  section  on  the  lymphatic  system,  the  editor  has  consulted  the  work  by  Poirier  and 
Cundo,  translated  by  Cecil  H.  Leaf,  1904;  the  articles  by  Sabin,  Lewis,  and  Heuer  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Anatomy,  February  1,  1909;  and  the  articles  by  Huntington,  McClure,  and  others  (sjmaposium)  in  the  Anatom- 
ical Record,  May,  1908.  Consult  also  G.  S.  Huntington  and  C.  F.  W.  McClure,  on  the  Anatomy  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Jugular  Lymph  Sacs  in  the  Domestic  Cat  (Felis  domestica),  American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  April, 
1910,  vol.  X,  No.  2. 
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into  a  capillary  network  in  the  node.  Numerous  small  vessels  emerge  from  the 
node,  which  unite  into  one  lymphatic  vessel,  which  joins  a  larger  lymphatic 
trunk,  which  empties  into  &  tributary  of  the  superior  vena  cava.  The  deep 
lymiJiatic»,  fewer  in  number  and  larger  than  the  superficial,  accompany  the  deep 
bloodvessels.  Their  mode  of  origin  is  probably  similar  to  that  of  the  superficial 
vessels.  The  lymphatics  of  any  part  or  organ  exceed  the  veins  in  number  and  in 
capacity,  but  in  size  they  are  much  smaller.  Their  anastomoses  also,  especially 
those  of  the  large  trunks,  are  more  frequent,  and  are  effected  by  vessels  equal  in 
calibre  to  those  which  they  connect,  the  continuous  trunks  retaining  the  same  ' 
diameter  throughout. 

The  lymph  nodes,  or  lymphatic  glands  (lymphoglandidae),  are  small,  solid,  gland- 
ular bodies  situated  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels.  They 
vary  from  microscopic  dimensions  to  the  size  of  an  olive,  and  their  color,  on  section, 
is  of  a   pinkish-gray    tint,  excepting  the   bronchial  ^ 

nodes,  which  in  the  adult  are  mottled  with  black, 
the  hepatic  nodes,  which  are  yellow,  and  the  splenic 
nqdes,  which  are  brown.  Each  node  has  a  layer  or 
capsule  of  cellular  tissue  investing  it,  from  which 
prolongations  dip  into  its  substance,  forming  parti- 
tions. Xhe  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels  traverse 
these  nodes  in  their  passage  to  the  lymphatic  ducts. 
Before  entering  a  node  a  lymphatic  or  lacteal  vessel 
divides  into  several  small  branches,  which  are  named 
aflersnt  t«bm1s  (vam  afferentia).  As  they  enter,  the 
external  c-oat  becomes  continuous  with  the  capsule  of 
the  node,  and  the  vessels  becoming  much  thinned, 
and  consisting  only  of  their  internal  or  endothelial 
coat,  pass  into  the  node,  and  branch  out  upon  and 
in  the  tissue  of  the  capsule,  these  branches  opening 
into  the  lymph  BiniuaB  of  the  node.  There  is  an  ex- 
tensive sinus  beneath  the  capsule;  from  this  nibeap- 
lolar  sinns  numerous  channels  run  inward  to  a  oentnl 
ibtiu.  From  both  sinuses  fine  branches  proceed  to 
form  a  plexus,  the  vessels  of  which  unite  to  form  a 
iir^le  flitersnt  v«sm1  (yas  efferens),  which,  on  emerg- 
ing from  the  node,  is  again  invested  with  an  external  fio.  56O,— a  lymph  node  with  iu 
coat  from  the  gland  capsule.  The  lymph  nodes  are  tu™"'  *"  '  *"""  """  '  '^"^ 
filters  or  traps  through  which  lymph  and  chyle  flow, 

and  also  have  a  cytogenic  function.    In  the  nodes  are  masses  of  newly  formed 
lymphocytes  which  attack  any  bacteria  in  the  lymph  or  chyle. 

Like  the  lymphatics,  the  lymph  nodes  are  arranged  in  superfleial  and  d«ep  sets; 
they  are  usually  embedded  in  fat  and  are  distinctly  movable.  Occasionally  a 
node  exists  alone,  but,  as  a  rule,  from  eight  to  twelve,  or  even  more,  are  assembled 
in  communities  or  chains,  and  are  usually  arranged  around  bloodvessels.  The 
nodes  have  a  plentiful  blood  supply,  and  contain  not  only  vasomotor  nerves,  but 
definite  nerve  plexuses.  Besides  the  nodes,  the  body  contains  numerous  lymphoid 
areas,  which,  in  structure  and  function,  are  allied  to  lymph  nodes  (tonsils,  Peyer's 
patches,  etc.), 

Hsmolymidi  nodas  exist  in  various  regions,  but  are  most  common  in  the  abdomen 
in  front  of  the  vertebne.  They  are  like  ordinary  lymph  nodes  in  form  and  also 
in  size,  but  differ  from  them  in  being  deep  red  instead  of  light  pink.  Their  func- 
tion is  to  destroy  red  blood  cells  and  to  form  lymphocytes,  phagocytes,  and  eosino- 
philes.  Hemolymph  nodes  develop  like  the  ordinary  lymphatic  nodes  except  that 
the  sinuses  are  blood  channels. 
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Structure  of  Lymphatics. — The  lymphatic  vessels,  including  in  this  term  the  lacteal  ve&sels, 
which  are  identical  in  structure  with  them,  are  composed  of  three  coats.  The  intenud  is  an 
endothelial  and  elastic  coat.  It  is  thin,  transparent,  slightly  elastic,  and  ruptures  more  easily 
than  the  other  coats.  It  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  elongated  endothelial  cells  with  serrated 
margins,  by  which  the  adjacent  cells  are  dovetailed  into  one  another.  These  are  supported  on 
an  elastic  membrane.  The  middle  coat  is  composed  of  smooth  muscle  and  fine  emstic  fibres, 
disposed  in  a  transverse  direction.  The  external  coat  consists  of  connective  tissue,  intermixed 
witn  smooth  muscle  fibres,  longitudinally  or  obliquely  disposed.  It  forms  a  protective  covering 
to  the  other  coats,  and  serves  to  connect  the  vessel  with  the  neighboring  structures.  The  above 
description  applies  only  to  the  larger  lymphatics;  in  the  smaller  vessels  there  is  no  muscular  or 
elastic  coat,  and  the  wall  consists  only  of  a  connective-tissue  coat,  lined  by  endothelium.  The 
thoracic  duct  has  a  more  complex  structure  than  the  other  lymphatics;  it  presents  a  distinct 
subendothelial  layer  of  branched  cells,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  arteries,  and  in  the  middle 
coat  is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  with  its  fibres  arranged  longitudinally.  The  lymphatics  are 
supplied  by  nutrient  vessels,  which  are  distributed  to  their  outer  and  middle  coats;  and  here 
also  have  been  traced  many  amyelinic  nerve  fibres  in  the  form  of  several  fine  plexuses  of  fibrils. 

The  lymphatics  are  very  generally  provided  with  valves,  which  assist  materially  in  Meeting 
the  circulation  of  the  fluid  they  contain.  These  valves  are  formed  of  thin  layers  of  fibrous  tissue, 
covered  on  both  surfaces  by  endothelium,  which  presents  the  same  arrangement  upon  the  two  sur- 
faces as  was  described  in  connection  with  the  valves  of  veins.  In  form  they  are  semilunar;  they 
are  attached  by  their  convex  edges  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  the  concave  edges  being  free  and 
directed  along  the  course  of  the  contained  current.  Usually  two  such  valves,  of  equal  size, 
are  found  opposite  each  other;  but  occasionally  exceptions  occur,  especially  at  or  near  the  anas- 
tomoses of  lymphatic  vessels.  Thus,  one  valve  may  be  of  very  rudimentary  size  and  the  other 
increased  in  proportion. 

The  valves  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  placed  at  much  shorter  inter\'als  than  in  the  veins. 
They  are  most  numerous  near  the  lymphatic  nodes,  and  are  found  more  frequently  in  the  lym- 

f>hatics  of  the  neck  and  upper  extremity  than  in  those  of  the  lower  extremity.  The  wall  of  a 
ymphatic  immediately  above  the  point  of  attachment  of  each  segment  of  a  valve  is  expanded  into 
a  pouch  or  sinus,  which  gives  to  tnese  vessels,  when  distended,  the  knotted  or  beaded  appearance 
which  they  present.  Valves  are  wanting  in  the  vessels  composing  the  plexiform  network  in  which 
the  lymphatics  usually  originate  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Lymphatic  vessels  have  been  found  in  nearly  every  tissue  and  organ  of  the  body  which  con- 
tains bloodvessels;  nonvascular  structures,  such  as  cartilage,  the  nails,  cuticle,  and  hair,  have 
none.  Lymphatic  vessels  have  not  been  demonstrated  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  eyeball,  and 
internal  ear;  the  pathw^ay  of  the  lymph  is  apparently  along  the  intercellular  and  perivascular 
tissue  spaces. 

Origin  o£  Lymphatics. — ^The  finest  lymphatic  vessels  (lymphatic  capillaries) 
form  a  plexiform  network  in  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  their  walls  consist  of  a 
single  layer  of  endothelial  plates,  with  more  or  less  sinuous  margins;  the  vessels 
of  the  lymphatic  system,  therefore,  form  a  series  of  closed  tubes  similar  to  those  of 
the  blood-vascular  system.  The  lymphatic  vessels,  for  the  most  part,  accompany 
the  arteries  or  veins  throughout  the  body;  sometimes  a  minute  artery  may  be  seen 
to  be  ensheathed  for  a  certain  distance  by  a  lymphatic  capillary  vessel,  which  is 
often  many  times  wider  than  a  blood  capillary.  These  are  known  as  perivascular 
lymphatics. 

Terminations  of  Lymphatics. — ^The  lymphatics,  including  the  lacteals,  dis- 
charge their  contents  into  the  veins  at  two  points,  namely,  at  the  angles  of  junction 
of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins — on  the  left  side  by  means  of  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  on  the  right  side  by  the  right  lymphatic  duct. 

Development  of  the  Lymphatic  VeSfielB. — ^The  lymphatic  system  begins  as  a  series  of  sacs^ 
at  the  points  of  junction  of  certain  of  the  embryonic  veins.  These  lymph  sacs  are  developed 
by  the  confluence  of  numerous  venous  radicles,  which  at  first  lose  their  connections  with  the 
venous  system,  but  subsequently,  on  the  formation  of  the  sacs,  regain  them.  The  lymphatic 
system  is  therefore  developmen tally  an  offshoot  of  the  venous  system,  and  the  lining  walls  of  its 
vessels  are  always  endothelial.  It  forms  a  closed  system,  and  has  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
any  direct  communication  with  tissue  clefts  or  spaces. 

In  the  human  embryo  the  lymph  sacs  from  which  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  derived  are  six 

1  Consult  the  articles  by  Lewis,  Sabin,  and  Heuer  in  the  American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  February,  1909,  vol.  ix. 
No.  1. 
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in  number — two  paired,  the  jugular  and  the  posterior  lymph  sacs;  and  two  unpaired,  the  retro- 

Ceritoneal  and  the  cisterna  chyli.  In  lower  mammals  an  additional  pair,  subclavian,  is  present, 
ut  in  the  human  embryo  these  are  merely  extensions  of  the  jugular  sacs. 
The  position  of  the  sacs  is  as  follows:  (1)  jugular  sac,  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  vein 
with  the  primitive  ji:^ular;  (2)  posterior  sac,  at  the  junction  of  the  iliac  vein  with  the  post- 
cardinal;  (3)  retroperitoneal,  in  tne  position  of  the  cross  branch  between  the  renal  veins;  (4) 
cisterna  ckyli,  at  the  site  of  the  cross-branch  between  the  two  iliac  veins  (Fig.  551).  From  the 
lymph  sacs  the  lymphatic  vessels  bud  out  along  fixed  lines  corresponding  more  or  less  closely  to 
the  course  of  the  embryonic  bloodvessels.  They  all  arise  as  endothelial  outgrowths,  which  later 
become  canalized.  Both  in  the  body  wall  and  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine  the  deeper  plexuses  are 
the  first  to  be  developed;  by  continued  growth  of  these  the  vessels  in  the  superficial  layers  are 
gradually  formed.  It  is  as  yet  undetermined  whether  the  thoracic  duct  is  formed  from  anas- 
tomosing outgrowths  from  the  jugular  sac  and  cisterna  chyli  or  whether  it  is  developed  by  the 
transformation  of  some  of  the  radicles  of  the  azygos  veins.  At  its  connection  with  tne  cisterna 
chyli  it  is  at  first  double,  but  the  right  vessel  soon  joins  with  the  left. 

All  the  lymph  sacs  except  the  cisterna  chyli  are,  at  a  later  stage,  divided  up  by  slender  con- 
nective-tissue oridges  and  transformed  into  groups  of  lymph  nodes.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
cisterna  chyli  is  similarly  converted,  but  its  upper  portion  remains  as  the  receptaculum  chyli. 
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Fxo.  551. — Scheme  showing  relative  positions  of  primary  lymphatic  sacs  based  on  the  description  given  by 

Florence  Sabin. 


Applied  Anatomy. — The  lymphatic  channels  and  nodes  draining  any  infected  area  of  the 
body  are  very  liable  to  become  infected,  and  do  so  with  the  production  of  acute  or  chronic  lymph- 
anfitis  and  lymphadenitis.  In  acute  cases  the  paths  of  the  superficial  lymphatics  are  often 
marked  out  on  the  skin  by  the  appearance  over  them  of  the  four  cardinal  signs  of  inflammation — 
pain,  redness,  heat,  and  swelling — while  the  nodes  swell  and  may  suppurate.  Chronic  inflam- 
mation leads  to  growth  and  fibrosis  of  the  lymphatics  and  the  connective  tissue  around  them; 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  lymph  results,  as  the  fibrous  tissue  contracts  and  causes  stenosis 
or  obliteration  of  the  lymphatic  channels,  and  hard  edema  of  the  involved  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissue  follows  {pachydermia  lymphangiectatica).  Chronic  lymphangitis,  toother  with  the 
blocking  of  numerous  lymphatic  vessels  by  the  escaped  ova  of  the  minute  parasitic  worm  Micro- 
filaria noctuma,  is  the  cause  of  elephantiasis,  a  condition  common  in  the  tropics  and  subtropics, 
and  characterized  by  enormous  enlargement  and  thickening  of  the  integument  of  some  part  of 
the  body,  most  frequently  the  leg.  Tubercular  and  syphilitic  enlargements  of  the  lymphatics 
and  nodes  are  both  very  commonly  met  with.  Primary  tumors  of  the  lymphatics  are  lymphan- 
gioma and  endothelioma;  the  so-called  "congenital  cystic  hygroma"  of  tne  neck,  arm,  trunk, 
or  thigh  is  a  cystic  lymphangioma.  Primary  tumors  of  the  lymph  nodes  may  be  benign  (lymph- 
adenoma,  myxoma,  chondroma)  or  malignant  (lymphosarcoma);  cancer  is  an  extremely  common 
secondary  affection. 
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In  an  operation  for  cancer  it  is  not  auffirient  to  cul  wide  of  the  );rowth  miA  remove  il 

imperaiivelr  necessary  to  remove  the  tymph  ooAfs  which  receive  lymph  from  the  di 

area,  and  also,  when  possible,  the  lymphatic  vessels  between  the  cancer  and  ihe  nodes.     Nodes 

are  diseased  vay  early  in  cancer,  long  before  they  are  palpably  enlarjced,  and  are  usually  infet^ted 

by  emboli  of  cancer  cells.    The  rute  is  in 

any  cancer,  however  recent,  to  regard  ibe 

^  associated  nodes  as  diseased,  whether  en- 

Ya  larged  or  not,  and  to  remove  them  tbor- 

d  oughly,  if  possible,  in  one  piece,  with  the 

intervening  Ivtaph  vessels  and  ihe  area  (rf 

primary  malignant  growth. 


THE  THORAdO  DTTCT. 

The  thonclc  dnrt  (ductus  thorac- 
icMs)  {Fig.  552)  conveys  the  great 
mass  of  lymph  and  chyle  into  the 
blood.  It  is  the  common  trunk  of 
at)  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  body, 
excepting  those  of  the  right  side  of 
the  head  and  neck,  the  right  upper 
extremity,  the  right  lung,  right  side 
of  the  heart,  and  part  of  the  convex 
surface  of  the  liver.  In  the  adult 
it  varies  in  length  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches,  and  extends  from 
the  second  lumbar  vertebra  to  the 
root  of  the  neck.  It  commences  in 
the  abdomen  by  a  triangular  or  fusi- 
form dilatation,  the  receptactdum 
thyli,  which  is  situated  upon  the 
front  of  the  bodies  of  the  first  and 
of  the  second  lumbar  vertebne,  to 
the  right  side  and  behind  the  aorta, 
overlapped  by  the  right  crus  of  the 
Diaphragm.  It  enters  the  thorax 
through  the  aortic  opening  in  the 
Diaphragm,  lying  to  the  right  of 
the  aorta,  and  is  then  placed  in 
the  posterior  mediastinum  between 
the  aorta  and  vena  azygos  major. 
Here  it  lies  in  front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  right  intercostal  arteries, 
and  by  the  azygos  minor  veins  as 
they  cross  the  middle  line  to  open 
into  the  vena  azygos  major.  Op- 
posite the  fifth  thoracic  vertebra  it 
inclines  toward  the  left  side,  enters 
Fio.  M2.~Ti»  tho™™  ud  ri^i  lymphatic  duita  the  supcrioF  mediastinum,  and 
ascends  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
on  the  left  side  of  the  oesophagus,  and  behind  the  first  portion  of  the  left  sub- 
clavian artery,  to  the  upper  opening  of  the  thorax.  Opposite  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra  it  turns  outward  in  front  of  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein,  behind  the  left 
common  carotid  artery  and  vagus  nerve,  and  then  curves  downward  over  the 
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subclavian  artery  and  in  front  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle  and  the  phrenic 
nerve,  so  as  to  form  an  arch;  it  terminates  in  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  left 
subclavian  vein  with  the  left  internal  jugular  vein.  It  usually  opens  at  the  apex 
of  the  angle  in  the  superior  and  outer  surface,  but  may  open  on  the  posterior 
surface.  Sometimes  it  terminates  by  two  or  more  branches.  Figs.  552  and  554 
show  the  termination  of  the  thoracic  duct.  The  thoracic  duct,  at  its  commence- 
ment, is  about  2  to  3  mm.  in  diameter,  diminishes  considerably  in  its  caliber  in 
the  middle  of  the  thorax,  and  is  again  dilated  just  before  its  termination,  the 
ampulla.  It  is  generally  flexuous  in  its  course,  the  older  the  person  the  greater 
the  flexuosity,  and  it  is  constricted  at  intervals  so  as  to  present  a  varicose  appear- 
ance. The  thoracic  duct  not  infrequently  divides  in  the  middle  of  its  course  into 
two  branches  of  unequal  size,  which  soon  reunite,  or  divides  into  several  branches, 
which  form  a  plexiform  interiacement.  It  occasionally  divides,  at  its  upper  part, 
into  two  vessels,  of  which  the  one  on  the  left  side  terminates  in  the  usual  manner, 
while  that  on  the  right  opens  into  the  right  subclavian  vein,  in  connection  with  the 
right  Ijinphatic  duct.  The  thoracic  duct  has  several  valves  throughout  its  whole 
course,  but  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  part,  and  the 
lower  valves  are  not  competent;  at  its  termination  it  is  provided  with  a  pair  of 
competent  valves,  the  free  borders  of  which  are  turned  toward  the  vein,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  venous  blood  into  the  duct. 


— . , -. -. mchyli.  t,e.  Efferent  trunks 

imm  Imlcral  aortio  nadea.  d.  An  efferent  paseiiic  throu^  tfae  left  criu  of  tbe  dLsphncm.  €,  /.  Lalaml  aortic 
node*,  a.  Pnoortic  node.  k.  RetroBortin  node.  i.  Common  intcgtinal  trunk.  ].  Deeoendios  tributary  from 
inlercoatal  lymphatica,     (PoirieT  ud  Charpy.) 

The  zoMptMaliun  thjU(ciMerna  chyli)(Figs.  552  and  553)  receives  the  two  lumbar 
lymphatic  trunks,  right  and  left,  and  the  intestinal  lymphatic  trunk.  The  lumbar 
iTinpbatie  tnmks  (trunci  luwhales)  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  efferent  vessels 
from  the  lateral  aortic  lymph  nodes.  They  receive  the  lymph  from  the  lower 
lirabs,  from  the  walls  and  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  from  the  kidneys  and  suprarenal 
bodies,  and  the  deep  lymphatics  of  the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  wall.  The 
intestiiial  lympbatie  trunk  (truncua  iniesHnalis)  receives  the  lymph  from  the 
stomach  and  small  intestine,  from  the  pancreas  and  spleen,  and  from  the  lower 
and  front  part  of  the  liver, 

Trtbntaiies. — Opening  into  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct,  on  either 
side,  is  a  descending  trunk  from  the  posterior  intercostal  nodes  of  the  lower  six 
or  seven  intercostal  spaces.  In  the  thorax  the  duct  is  joined,  on  either  side,  by 
a  trunk  which  drains  the  upper  lumbar  nodes  and  pierces  the  crus  of  the  Dia- 
phragm. It  also  receives  the  efferents  from  the  posterior  mediastinal  nodes  and 
from  the  posterior  intercostal  nodes  of  the  upper  six  left  spaces.  In  the  neck  it 
is  joined  by  the  left  jugviar  and  left  svhclaviaii  trunks,  and  sometimes  by  the  left 
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bronchomediastinal  trunk;  the  last  immed,  however,  usually  opens  independently 
into  the  junction  of  the  left  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins. 

Structnn. — The  thoracic  duct  is  composed  of  three  coats,  which  differ  in  some  respects 
from  those  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  intomal  coat  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  fUttened 
endothelial  cells;  of  a  subendothelial  layer,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  arteries;  and  ao  elastic 
fibrous  layer,  the  fibres  of  which  run  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  Each  endothelial  cell  is  shaped 
like  a  lance-head  and  has  serrated  borders.    The  middle  coat  consists  of  a  longitudjnaJ  layer 


Pia.  5B4.— Tbe  bend  o(  Uie  tt 


a  tbe  nibelavian  v< 


(Poirwr  siid  ChBrpy) 


of  white  connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibres,  external  to  which  are  several  laminte  of  muscle 
tissue,  the  fibres  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  disposed  transversely,  but  some  are  (Clique  or 
longitudinal.  The  muscle  fibres  are  intermixed  with  elastic  fibres.  The  •xtaiaal  coat  is 
composed  of  areolar  tissue,  with  elastic  fibres  and  isolated  fasciculi  of  nonstriated  muscle  fibres. 


Tbe  Big^t  Lymphatic  Doct  (Ductos  Lympliaticiu  Dextar)  (Pigs.  552,  555). 

The  right  lymplutie  dnet,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  courses  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  at  the  root  of  the  neck  and  terminates  in  the  right 


subclavian  vein  at  its  angle  of  junction  with  the  right  internal  jugular  vein.  The 
orifice  of  the  right  lymphatic  duct  is  guarded  by  two  semilunar  valves,  which 
prevent  the  passage  of  venous  blood  into  the  duct. 

Tribatariea.^It  receives  the  lymph  from  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck 
through  the  right  pujular  trunk;  from  the  right  upper  extremity  through  the  right 
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subclavian  trunk;  from  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  the  right  lung,  and  right  side 
of  the  heart,  and  from  part  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  through  the  right 
bronchoTnediaatinal  trunk.  These  three  collecting  trunks  frequently  open  sepa- 
rately in  the  angle  of  union  of  the  two  veins. 

Applied.  Anatomy. — Blockage  of  the  thoracic  duct  by  mature  specimens  of  the  minute 
parasitic  ^vonn  Microfilaria  noctuma  gives  rise  to  stasis  of  the  chyle,  and  to  its  passage  in  various 
abnormal  directions  on  its  course  past  the  obstruction.  The  neighboring  abdominal,  renal, 
and  pelvic  lymphatics  become  enlarged,  varicose,  and  tortuous,  and  chyle  may  make  its  way 
into  the  urine  (jckyluria),  the  tunica  vaginalis  {chylocde),  the  abdominal  cavity  {chylous  ascites), 
or  the  pleural  cavity  (chylous  pleural  effusion),  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  some  of  these 
distended  lymphatic  vessels. 

The  thoracic  duct  may  be  secondarily  infected  in  intestinal  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and 
may  contain  either  miliary  tubercles,  caseating  tuberculous  masses,  or  even  tuberculous  ulcers. 
It  is  often  the  seat  of  secondary  carcinomatous  deposits  in  cases  of  cancer  of  some  abdominal 
viscus,  becoming  infiltrated  throughout  until  it  becomes  a  stiff  moniliform  rod  as  thick  as  a 
pencil,  with  multiple  stenoses  and  dilatations  of  its  lumen;  in  such  cases  the  left  supraclavicular 
nodes  often  become  infected  and  enlarged,  while  the  lungs  remain  entirely  free  from  secondary 
growths. 

LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  HEAD,  FACE,  AND  NECK. 

Intraeranial  Ijrmphatics  have  not  been  demonstrated.  It  is  probable,  but  not 
yet  conclusively  demonstrated,  that  the  perivascular  spaces  around  the  cerebral 
arteries  are  the  beginning  of  a  cerebral  lymph  system,  and  that  these  perivascular 
lymph  channels  pass  out  of  the  cranium  with  the  arteries  and  the  internal  jugular 
veins  and  terminate  in  the  superior  deep  cervical  nodes.  It  is  also  probable 
that  lymph  spaces  surround  the  dural  bloodvessels  and  terminate  in  the  superior 
deep  cervical  and  the  internal  maxillary  nodes.  The  lymphatics  of  the  nasal 
fossse  can  be  injected  from  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid  spaces. 

The  extracranial  lymphatics  are  divided  into  superficial  and  deep,  and  the  two 
svstems  freelv  communicate.  All  of  these  vessels  run  into  nodes  about  the 
head  and  neck.  The  superficial  lymphatics  take  origin  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  and  superficial  muscles.  The  deep  vessels  arise  in  the  orbit,  mouth,  nose, 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  tongue,  larynx,  and  the  muscular,  ligamentous,  and  osseous 
structures. 

The  Lymph  Nodes  of  the  Head  and  Face. 

The  lymphatic  nodes  of  the  head  and  face  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Occipital. 

2.  The  Posterior  Auricular. 

3.  The  Parotid  and  Subparotid. 

4.  The  Facial. 

5.  The  Internal  Maxillary. 

6.  The  Lingual. 

7.  The  Retropharyngeal. 

The  occipital  nodes  (lymphoglandtdae  occipitales)  (Fig.  556),  one  to  three 
in  number,  are  situated  upon  the  occipital  insertion  of  the  Complexus  muscle, 
at  the  lateral  border  of  the  Trapezius,  and  beneath  the  deep  fascia.  Their 
afferents  drain  the  occipital  region  of  the  scalp,  while  their  eflerents  pass  to  the 
upper  deep  cervical  nodes. 

The  posterior  auricular  or  mastoid  nodes  {lymphoglandvlae  auricvlares 
posteriores  (Fig.  556),  usually  two  in  number,  are  situated  upon  the  mastoid 
insertion  of  the  Sternomastoid  muscle.  Their  afferents  drain  the  posterior  part 
of  the  temporoparietal  region,  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  pinna. 
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and  the  posterior  surhce  of  the  external  auditory  meatus;  their  efferents  pa&t 
to  the  upper  deep  cervical  nodes. 


Fig.  556.— G«tienU  unncMneDt  o(  the  lymph  nodea  of  tba  bud  sod  oeok.    (Poirier  uid  Chupy.) 


Fio.  5S7.— The  lympfaHti 


The  parotid  lymph  nodes  {lymphoglandvlae  parotideae)  (Figs.  556  and  557) 
are  divided  into  three  groups,  superHcial,  deep,  and  the  subparotid. 
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The  saparfidal  puotid  or  prafturicalu  lymph  nodes  {lymphoglandidae  auricvlarei 
anttriorea)  are  situated  between  the  parotid  fascia  and  the  parotid  salivary  gland. 
The  de«p  parotid  lymph  oodea,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  are  embedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  afferents  of  the  superficial  and  deep 
parotid  nodes  drain  the  eyelids,  eyebrows,  the  root  of  the  nose,  upper  portion 
of  the  cheek,  frontoteraporal  portion  of  the  scalp,  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
pinna,  from  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  from  the  tympanum.  Their 
efferents  pass  to  the  upper  deep  cervical  nodes. 

The  subparotid  nodes  lie  beneath  the  parotid  gland,  on  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
pharynx,  and  they  are  close  to  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular 
vein.  Their  afferents  drain  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal  fossa,  nasopharynx, 
and  Eustachian  tube;  their  efferents  pass  to  the  upper  deep  cervical  nodes. 

The  fadal  nodes  comprise  three  groups  in  the  course  of  the  afferents  of  the- 
subnoaxillary  nodes.  (1)  A  maTJUwy,  over  the  infraorbital  region;  (2)  a  buccal, 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  Buccinator  where  that  muscle  is  pierced  by  the 
parotid  duet;  (3)  a  mandibnUr  group,  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  mandible, 
at  the  anterior  mat^n  of  the  Masseter  tnuscle,  beneath  the  Platysma  and  in 
contact  with  the  facial  vessels.  Their  afferent  vessels  drain  the  eyelids,  the 
conjunctiva,  integument,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  cheek. 


Fio.  SM. — The  ntropharyncval  nod«.     (Poiricr  ud  Choipr.) 

The  intMllBl  maxillary  nodes  (lymphogtandtdae  fadales  "profwidae)  are  deeply 
placed  beneath  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  External 
pterygoid,  in  relation  to  the  internal  maxitlaiy  artery.  Their  afferent  vessels 
drain  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  fossce  and  the  nasopharynx;  their  efferents 
pass  to  the  upper  nodes  of  the  deep  cervical  group. 

The  lingoal  nodes  (lympkoglandulae  lingvales)  are  two  or  three  small  nodules 
lying  on  the  Hyoglossus  and  under  the  Geniohyoglossus.  They  form  merely  nodal 
substations  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  tongue. 

The  retropharyngeal  nodes  (Fig.  558)  lie  in  the  buccopharyngeal  fascia, 
behind  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  atlas,  being 
separated,  however,  from  the  latter  by  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major.  Their 
afferents  drain  an  extensive  area,  comprising  the  na.sal  fossK,  the  nasopharynx, 
and  the  Eustachian  tube  as  far  as  the  tympanum;  their  efferents  pass  to  the 
upper  nodes  of  the  deep  cervical  group. 
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The  lymphatic  veBseLs  of  the  scalp  are  divisible  into  (a)  those  of  the  frontal 
region,  which  terminate  in  the  parotid  nodes;  (6)  those  of  the  temporoparietal 
region,  which  end  in  the  parotid  and  posterior  auricular  nodes;  and  (c)  those 
of  the  occipital  region,  which  terminate  partly  in  the  occipital  glands  and  partly 
in  a  trunk  which  runs  down  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sternoznastoid 
to  end  in  the  lower  group  of  deep  cervical  nodes. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  pinna  and  external  auditory  meatus  are  also  divisible 
into  three  groups :  (a)  an  anterior ,  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  pinna  and  anterior 
'wall  of  the  meatus  to  the  parotid  nodes;  (6)  a  posterior,  from  the  mai^'n  of  the 
pinna,  the  upper  part  of  its  inner  surface,  the  internal  surface  and  posterior  wall 
of  the  meatus  to  the  posterior  auricular  and  upper  deep  cervical  nodes;  (c)  an 
inferior y  from  the  floor  of  the  meatus  and  from  the  lobule  to  the  external  jugular 
and  upper  deep  cervical  nodes. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  face  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  scalp. 
Those  from  the  eyelids  and  conjunctivae  terminate  partly  in  the  submaxillary, 
but  mainly  in  the  parotid  nodes.  The  vessels  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
cheek  also  pass  to  the  parotid  nodes,  while  those  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
cheek,  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  upper  lip,  and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  lower 
lip  terminate  in  the  submaxillary  nodes.  The  deeper  vessels  from  the  temporal 
and  zygomatic  fossae  pass  to  the  internal  maxillary  and  upper  deep  cervical 
nodes.  The  deeper  vessels  of  the  cheek  and  lips  terminate,  like  the  superficial, 
in  the  submaxillary  nodes.  Both  superficial  and  deep  vessels  of  the  central 
part  of  the  lower  lip  run  to  the  suprahyoid  nodes. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  nasiu  foss»  can  be  injected  from  the  subdural  and 
subarachnoid  spaces.  Those  from  the  anterior  parts  of  the  fossae  terminate 
in  the  submaxillary  nodes;  those  from  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  fossae  and 
from  the  communicating  air  sinuses  pass  partly  to  the  retropharyngeal  nodes 
and  partly  to  the  upper  deep  cervical  nodes. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  mouth  terminate  as  follows:  (a)  Those  of  the  gums 
terminate  in  the  submaxillary  nodes;  (6)  those  of  the  hard  palate  terminate  in 
the  upper  deep  cervical  and  subparotid  nodes;  (c)  those  of  the  soft  palate,  in  the 
retropharyngeal  and  upper  deep  cervical  nodes;  (d)  those  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  pass  through  the  submental  and  suprahyoid  nodes  to  the 
upper  deep  cervical  group;  {e)  those  from  the  rest  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  ter- 
minate in  the  submaxillary  and  upper  deep  cervical  nodes. 

The  Ijrmphatic  vessels  of  the  tongfue  (Fig.  559)  are  drained  chiefly  into  the  deep 
cervical  nodes  lying  between  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  Omohyoid;  one  node  situated  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  common 
carotid  artery  is  so  intimately  associated  with  these  vessels  that  it  is  known  as 
the  principal  node  of  the  tongfue.  The  apical  vessels  of  the  tongue  pass  to  the 
suprahyoid  nodes  and  principal  gland  of  the  tongue;  the  marginal  vessels  pass 
partly  to  the  submaxillary  and  pardy  to  the  upper  deep  cervical  nodes.  The 
base  of  the  tongue  in  the  region  of  the  circumvallate  papillae  is  drained  by  vessels 
which  terminate  in  the  upper  deep  cervical  nodes. 

The  lymph  nodes  of  the  neck  include  the  following  groups. 

1.  The  Superficial  Cervical,  including  the  external  jugular  and  the  anterior 
cervical. 

2.  The  Submaxillary. 

3.  The  Submental. 

4.  The  Retropharyngeal. 

5.  The  Deep  Cervical. 

The  superficial  cervical  nodes  {lymphoglandiUae  cervicales  superficicUes)  (Fig. 
557)  are  composed  of  two  groups,  the  external  jugular  and  the  anterior  cervical 
nodes. 
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The  ezt«nial  Jagalw  nodes  (Figs.  557  and  560)  are.  superficial  to  the  Sterno- 
mastoid  muscle.  They  are  four  to  six  in  number  and  lie  along  the  external 
jugular  vein  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  each  node  occupy- 
ing a  depression  in  the  fascia.  They  are  usually  gathered  in  a  group  a  little  betow 
the  parotid  gland,  but  sometimes  extend  to  the  middle  of  the  vein.  Their  afferents 
drain  the  lower  part  of  the  pinna  and  parotid  region,  while  their  elTerents  pas.i 
around  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Sternomastoid  and  terminate  in  the  upper  deep 
cervical  nodes. 


Fio.  S6e.— Tbs  lympbatica  of  (he  loncue.  Islcial  view.     (Poiritr  Mid  CbKtpy.) 

The  snbmazillary  nodes  (lympkoglandiUae  submaxillares)  (Figs.  556  and 
557),  three  to  six  in  number,  are  placed  in  the  submaxillary  triangle  beneath 
the  body  of  the  mandible  in  the  submaxillary  triangle  and  rest  on  the  superficial 
surface  of  the  sheath  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  One  node  (the  middle  ffland 
ol  Stahr),  which  lies  on  the  facial  artery  as  it  turns  over  the  mandible,  is  the  most 
constant  of  the  series.  Small  lymph  nodes  are  sometimes  found  on  the  deep 
surface  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  Their  afferents  drain  the  inner  canthus  of 
the  eye,  the  cheek,  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  upper  lip,  the  outer  part  of  the  lower 
lip,  the  gums,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  margin  of  the  tongue;  efferent  vessels 
from  the  facial  and  suprahyoid  nodes  also  enter  the  submaxillary  nodes.  Their 
efferent  vessels  pass  to  the  upper  nodes  of  the  deep  cervical  group. 
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The  sabmental  or  soprahyoid  nodes  (Figs.  556  and  559)  are  usually  two 
nodes  situated  between  the  anterior  bellies  of  the  two  Digastric  muscles  and 
upon  the  Mylohyoid  muscle.  They  receive  lymph  from  the  cutaneous  surface 
of  the  chin,  from  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  lower  lip,  from  the  central  portion  of  the  gums,  from  the  floor  of  the  moulh, 
and  from  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  They  send  some  vessels  to  the  submaxillary 
lymph  nodes,  and  frequently  a  node  is  interposed  on  the  anterior  belly  of  the 
Digastric  muscle.     They  send  other  vessels  to  the  upper  deep  cervical  nixies. 

The  antfliior  o«rvieal  nodea  form  an  irregular  and  inconstant  group  on  the 
front  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  They  may  be  divided  into  (a)  a  mpsrflcial 
set,  placed  on  the  anterior  jugular  vein;  (6)  a  deeper  set,  which  is  further  sub- 
divided into  praUrTSgeal,  on  the  cricothyroid  membrane,  and  pratncbeaJ,  on 
the  front  of  the  trachea.  This  deeper  set  drains  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx, 
the  thyroid  body,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea ;  their  efTerents  pass  to  the  lower 
nodes  of  the  upper  deep  oeivical  group. 

The  retropharyilgeiu  nodes  have  been  described  on  page  779. 


ical  cbain.     (Poiri. 


The  deep  cerricai  nodes  {li/mpkoglandviae  cervicalea  profundae)  (Figs.  5.56 
and  560)  are  numerous  and  of  large  size;  they  form  a  chain  along  the  carotid 
sheath  lying  by  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  trachea,  and  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  root  of  the  neck.  They  are  u.sually  described 
in  two  groups:  (1)  an  upper  or  Babtternomutoid  group  {lymphoglandtdae  cervt- 
cales  ])rofuiidae  superiores)  lying  under  the  Sternomastoid  in  close  relation  with 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve  and  the  internal  jugular  vein,  some  of  the  nodes  lying 
in  front  of  and  others  behind  the  vessel ;  (2)  a  lower  or  supnekTiealar  gionp  {lympho- 
glandvlae  cervicales  profundae  inferwres)  extending  beyond  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  Sternomastoid  into  the  supraclavicular  triangle,  where  they  are  closely 
related  to  the  brachial  plexus  and  subclavian  vein.  A  few  minute  nodes  are 
situated  alongside  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  on  the  lateral  aspects  of  the 
trachea  and  cesophagua.  The  apper  deep  cervical  nodes  drain  the  occipital 
portion  of  the  scalp,  the  pinna,  and  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  tongue,  larynx, 
thyroid  body,  trachea,  nasopharynx,  na-sal  fosste,  palate,  and  cesophagus.  They 
receive  also  the  efferent  vessels  from  all  the  other  nodes  of  the  head  and  neck, 
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except  those  from  the  lower  deep  cervical  group.  The  lower  deep  cervical  nodes 
drain  the  back  of  the  scalp  and  neck,  the  superficial  pectoral  region,  part  of 
die  arm  (see  page  786),  and  occasionally  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver. 
In  addition,  they  receive  vessels  from  the  upper  group.  The  efferents  of  the  upper 
deep  cervic^  nodes  pass  partly  to  the  lower  group  and  partiy  to  a  trunk  which 
unites  with  the  efferent  trunk  of  the  lower  deep  cervical  nodes  and  forms  the 
jognlar  trunk  (trururus  fugvlaris).  This  trunk,  on  the  right  side,  ends  in  the  junc- 
tion of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  while  on  the  left  side  it  joins 
the  thoracic  duct. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  neck  pass  to  the  deep  cervical 
nodes.     From  the  upper  part  of  the  pharsrnz  the  lymphatic  vessels  pass  to  the 
retropharyngeal,  from  the  lower  part  to  the  deep  cervical  nodes.     From  the 
larynx  two  sets  of  vessels  arise,  an  upper  and  a  lower.     The  vessels  of  the  upper 
set  pierce   the  thyrohyoid  membrane  and  join  the  upper  deep  cervical  nodes. 
Of  the  lower  set,  some  pierce  the  cricothyroid  membrane  and  join  the  pretracheal 
and  prelaryngeal  nodes;  others  run  between  the  cricoid  and  first  tracheal  ring 
and  enter  the  lower  deep  cervical  nodes.     The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  thyroid 
hody  consist  of  two  sets,  an  upper,  which  accompanies  the  superior  thyroid  artery 
and  enters  the  upper  deep  cervical  nodes,  and  a  lower,  which  runs  partly  to  the 
pretracheal  and  partly  to  the  small  nodes  which  accompany  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve.     These  latter  nodes  receive  also  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  trachea. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  cervical  nodes  are  very  frequently  the  seat  of  tuberculous  dis- 
ease. This  condition  is  most  usually  set  up  by  some  lesion  in  those  parts  from  which  they  receive 
their  lymph.  It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  for  the  surgeon,  in  dealing  with  these  cases,  to  possess 
a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  respective  groups  of  glands  to  the  periphery,  while  in  order  to 
eradicate  them  by  operation  a  long  and  dimcult  dissection  may  be  required.  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  prepared  a  table  to  show  to  what  group  lymph  from  each  region  is  sent.  The  table  is 
practically  as  follows: 

ScaLv — Posterior  part  =  suboccipital  and  mastoid  nodes.    Frontal  and  parietal  portions  » 
parotid  nodes. 
Lymphatic  vessels  from  the  scalp  also  enter  the  superficial  cervical  set  of  nodes. 
Sldn  cf  face  and  neck  ^  submaxillary,  parotid,  and  superficial  cervical  nodes. 
Extetmal  ear  =  superficial  cervical  ntides. 
Lower  lip  =  submaxillary  and  suprahyoid  nodes. 
Buccal  cavity  *»  submaxillary  and  upper  set  of  deep  cervical  nodes. 
Gums  cf  lower  jaw  =  submaxillary  nodes. 

Tongue — Anterior  portion  =   suprahyoid  and  submaxillary  nodes.     Posterior  portion  « 
upper  set  of  deep  cervical  nodes.     . 

Tonsils  and  palate  =«  upper  set  of  deep  cervical  nodes. 

Phqrynx, — Upper  part  —  parotid  and  retropharyngeal  nodes.    Lower  part  =  upper  set  of 
deep  cervical  nodes. 
Larynx f  orbit,  and  roof  of  mouth  =  upper  set  of  deep  cervical  nodes. 

Nasal  fossa  =  retropharyngeal  nodes,  upper  set  of  deep  cervical  nodes.  Some  lymphatic 
vessels  from  posterior  part  of  the  fossae  enter  the  parotid  nodes. 

Treves*  table  indicates  the  nodes  usually  involved,  but  the  seat  of  primary  disease  cannot 
mvariably  be  affirmed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  seat  of  glandular  involvement,  because  the 
course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  sometimes  varied  from  that  which  usually  maintains;  for 
instance,  in  some  cases  lymphatics  from  the  right  side  of  the  tongue  pass  to  nodes  in  the  left 
side  of  the  neck. 

A  retropharyngeal  abscess  begins  laterad  of  the  pharynx.  It  enlarges  toward  the  centre  rather 
than  from  it,  because  the  Constrictors  of  the  pharynx  limit  the  outward  progress  of  the  pus. 

The  nodes  within  the  parotid  salivary  glands  not  unusually  become  tuberculous,  and  the 
surgeon  may  be  led  to  believe  that  the  salivary  gland  is  the  seat  of  primary  disease. 

Sometimes,  though  seldom,  after  the  extensive  removal  of  lymph  nodes  the  region  drained 
by  their  tributaries  becomes  the  seat  of  persistent  hard  edema  {lymph  edema).  It  used  to  be 
thought  that  wounds  of  the  thoracic  duct  were  of  necessity  fatal,  but  it  is  now  known  that,  unless 
close  to  the  vein,  they  are  seldom  even  very  dangerous.  It  may  be  possible  to  suture  a  partly 
divided  duct.  In  an  unsutured  wound  of  the  duct  recovery  follows  if  a  collateral  lymphatic 
circulation  is  established. 
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THE  LTMPHATIOS  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTKEMITT. 

Tho  Lymph  Nodes  of  the  ITpper  Extremity. 

The  l^mph  nodes  of  the  upper  extremity  are  divided  into  two  sets,  ntperfid*! 
and  dMp. 


Fio.  Sai.— Tba  superficial  lymphatics  sod  nodes  of  the  upper  extremity. 

The  superficial  lymph  nodes  (Fig.  561)  of  the  upper  extremity  are  few  in 
number  and  small  in  size.  They  lie  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  They  are  not 
receiving  depots  of  great  areas,  but  interrupt  lymphatic  vessels  here  and  there. 
The  nodes  in  the  axilla  receive  all  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  superficial  and  deep. 
There  may  be  three  sets  of  superficial  nodes. 

One  set,  the  antacnbitftl  iiod«s,  lie  in  front  of  the  elbow.  These  nodes  are 
often  absent.     When   these  nodes  are   present  they  receive  vessels  from  the 
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anterior  portion  of  the  forearm  and  the  middle  of  the  palm.  The  vessels  from 
thera  pass  upward  along  the  front  and  inner  aspect  of  the  arm. 

One  or  two  superficial  nodes  lie  above  the  interna!  condyle.  This  is  the 
sapntrochl«u  or  eidtrocUear  group  of  nodea.  Tliere  is  usually  but  one  node,  but 
there  may  be  two  or  more.  It  receives  vessels  from  the  three  inner  fingers,  the 
inner  portion  of  the  hand,  and  the  inner  portion  of  the  forearm,  but,  because 
of  free  anastomoses,  also  may  receive  lymph  from  any  portion  of  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm. Lymph  vessels  from  the  supratrochlear  node  pass  up  along  the  basilic 
vein  to  the  a.Ntllary  nodes. 

There  are  sometimes  several  small  nodes  along  the  cephalic  vein  in  the  groove 
\>etween  the  Deltoid  and  the  great  Pectoral  muscle.  These  are  called  infra- 
davieolu  nodos,  the  efferents  of  which  drain  into  the  subclavian  nodes. 


1.  562.— Axillary  urnks  Bnd  lympbutics  of  the  bnut.     (Poiri 


The  Deep  Lymph  Modes  of  tbe  Upper  Extremity  or  the  Axillary  Modes 
(lymphoglaiidulae  axiUarea)  (Figs.  562  and  563). — The  chief  deep  nodes  are  situ- 
ated adjacent  to  the  axillary  vessels.  There  are  also  a  few  small  nodes  along 
the  radial,  ulnar,  and  brachial  arteries  which  receive  deep  lymphatics  from  bones, 
muscles,  and  ligaments,  and  send  lymphatics  to  the  axillary  nodes.  The  axillary 
nodes  number  from  fifteen  to  thirty-6ve  in  each  axilla.  They  are  embedded 
in  the  axillary  fat  and  receive  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  upper  extremity, 
from  the  skin  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  thorax,  from  the  Pectoral  muscles,  and 
from  the  mammary  gland.     They  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  groups: 

(1)  -\n  external  group,  the  hnm«r&l  chain,  lying  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessels 
and  nerves,  particularly  the  axillary  vein,  to  the  sheath  of  which  they  are  adherent. 
Occasionally  one  or  several  of  these  nodes  are  found  beneath  the  vein.  Some 
of  the  vessels  from  these  nodes  pass  into  the  central  group  of  lymph  nodes;  others 
enter  the  subclavian  nodes;  others  pass  above  the  clavicle  and  terminate  in  nodes 
situated  in  that  region.  (2)  An  ulterior  or  pectoral  group  (lymphoglaiididae 
jfctorales),  situated  along  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  and  in  relation 
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with  the  long  thoracic  artery.  The  afferents  of  this  group  drain  the  skin  ami 
muscles  of  the  pectoral  and  subaxillary  regions  of  the  thorax  aiid  part  of  the 
mammary  gland;   their  eiferents  pass  to  the  central   and  subclavicular  nodes. 

(3)  A  posterior  group,  the  snbBcapolar  chain,  lying  along  the  subscapular  arter\-. 
Their  afferents  drain  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  of  the 
posterior  thoracic  wall ;  their  efferents  paas  to  the  central  axillary  group  of  nodes. 

(4)  A  centzsl  or  intermediate  groap  of  three  or  four  large  nodes  situated  in  the  adi- 
pose tissue  near  the  base  of  the  axilla,  their  afferents  draining  all  the  preteding 
groups  of  axillary  nodes;  their  efferent  vessels  end  in  the  subclavicular  nodes. 
'Fhe  nodes  of  the  central  group  in  many  individuals  protrude  through  the  opening 
in  the  axillary  fascia  known  as  the  foramen  of  Langer.  (5)  A  sabelavicnlar  group, 
situated  behind  the  upper  margin  of  the  Pectoralis  minor.  From  the  axillary 
nodes  come  many  vessels  which,  by  anastomosing,  form  the  mfnclaTicular  plexoa; 
they  then  unite  into  a  trunk,  the  subclavian  trunk  {Iruncus  .fubclavlus),  which 
courses  between  the  subclavian  vein  and  Subclavius  muscle.  On  the  right  side 
it  empties  into  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  vein  or  unites 
with  the  jugular  trunk  to  form  the  right  lymphatic  duct.  On  the  left  side  it  may 
empty  into  the  venous  junction  or  into  the  thoracic  duct. 


1 


The  Lympliatic  Vessels  of  the  Upper  Extremity  (Figs.  561,  564). 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  upper  extremity  are  divided  into  the  saperficial 
and  the  deep. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  upper  extremity  begin  as  plexuses 
in  the  skin  and  form  vessels  which  ascend  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  These 
plexuses  are  particularly  plentiful  in  the  palm  and  palmar  surface  of  the  digits 
(Fig.  564).  On  each  side  of  each  finger  two  lymph  vessels  are  formed;  they 
ascend  toward  the  hand,  cross  the  dorsum,  and  anastomose  frequently  with  each 
other.  The  vessels  from  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  join  the  lymph  vessels  of  the 
forearm,  which  ascend  chiefly  along  the  superficial  veins.  The  Ivmph  vessels 
which  ascend  with  the  superficial  ulnar  vein  pass  into  the  supratrochlear  node. 
The  vessels  which  accompany  the  median  veins  pass  into  the  antecubital  or 
supratrochlear  nodes.  Some  of  the  lymph  vessels  on  the  radial  side  of  the  fore- 
arm run  up  along  the  cephalic  vein  and  terminate  in  the  infraclavicular  nodes. 
All  the  other  lymph  vessels  of  the  upper  extremity  pass  direct  to  the  axillary 
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iiodea.      In  the  forearm  there  are  about  thirty  \essels,  in  the  middle  of  ihe  arm 
there  are  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  (Sappey). 

Tlie  deep  lymphatdc  vesselB  of  the  Qpper  extxemlty  convey  the  lymph  from 
lK>ne,  periosteum,  muscle,  ligament,  etc.     They  pass  up  the  limb  with  the  chief 
vessels,  there  usually  being  two  trunks  to  each  artery.     In  the  arm  there  are 
two    or   three    vessels.     Some    few 
vessels  terminate  in  the  small  nodes 
along  the  radial,  ulnar,  and  brach- 
ial arteries,  but  most  of  them  pass 
directly  to  the  axillary  nodes. 

Applied  Anfttomjr.  — In  malignani 
liiiriiaes,  or  other  affections  implicating 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  shoulder, 
ihe  front  of  the  thorax  and  maramte,  the 
upper  pan  of  the  front  and  side  of  the 
abdoQien,  or  the  hand,  forearm,  or  arm, 
ihe   B:tillai7  nodes  are  liable  to  be  found 

In  nffoadarg  ayphilu  the  supratroch- 
lear node  is  found  to  be  enlarged.  This 
node  is  subcutaneous  and  readilv  jtalpa- 
l>le  a^nst  the  subjacent  bone  when 
enlarged.  Normal  axillary  nodes  cannot 
be  palpated.  The  a\illa  is  a  passage- 
way for  structures  between  the  neck  or 
thorax  and  the  upper  extremity,  and 
purulent  collections  or  tumors  may  extend 
from  the  neck  or  thorax  into  the  axilla  or 
from  the  axilla  into  the  neck  or  thorax. 

The  axillary  nodes  are  involved  early 
in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  mammary  gland, 
and  later  the  lower  deep  cervical  nodes 
are  involved,  and,  as  Snow  has  pointed 
IIU1.  regurgitation  of  lymph  containing 
cancer  cells  leads  to  retrosternal  involve- 
ment and  to  secondary  cancer  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus.  In  operating  for  cancer 
of  [he  breast,  follow  the  principle  of  Hal- 

$ted  and  remove  the  breast,  the  skin  over  Fh;.  jtM.-- Lymph alir  vpucIb  of  thp  tlorauL  surfuce  of  the- 
it,    the   muscles   and   fascia,   ibe   lymph  ^^"i.    ts»piwy.) 

vessels,  and   the   axillary   nmles    in   one 

piece.  By  this  plan  thorough  removal  is  possible,  and  as  lymph  vessels  containing  cnrcinoma 
i-ells  are  not  cut  across,  the  wound  is  not  grafted  wiih  malignant  epithelial  cells.  r)iseased 
axillary  nodes  are  apt  to  adhere  to  the  sheath  of  the  vein.  In  r«noving  cancerous  nodes 
alwa)'s  exciae  the  sheath  aS  the  vein. 

THE  LTMPH&TZ08  OY  THE  LOWER  EXTEEMITT. 
The  Lymph  Nodes  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

The  lymph  nodes  of  tb«  lower  extremity  consist  of  the  anterior  tibial  node  and 
the  popliteal  and  inguinal  nodes. 

The  anterior  tibul  node  (lymphoglandula  lihiaiia  anferloT)  Is  small  and  incon- 
stant. It  lies  on  the  interos.seous  membrane  in  relation  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
anterior  tibial  vessels,  and  constitutes  a  substation  in  the  course  of  the  anterior 
tibial  lymphatic  trunks. 

'1*716  popliteal  nodes  [iymphoglandidae  popliteae),  small  in  size  and  some  six 
or  seven  in  number,  are  embedded  in  the  fat  contained  in  the  popliteal  sjjace. 
One  lies  immediately  beneath  the  popliteal  fascia,  near  the  terminal  part  of  the 
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external  saphenous  vein,  and  drains  the  region  from  which  this  vein  denves  it> 
tributaries.  Another  is  placed  between  the  popliteal  artery  and  the  posterior 
ligament  of  the  knee;  it  receives  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  knee-joint 
together  with  those  which  accompany  the  articular  arteries.  The  others  lie 
at  the  sides  of  the  popliteal  vessels,  and  receive  as  afTerents  the  trunks  which 
accompany  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  vessels.  The  efTerents  of  the  pop- 
liteal nodes  pass  almost  entirely  alongside  of  the  femoral  vessels  to  the  deep 
inguinal  nodes,  but  a  few  may  accompany  the  internal  saphenous  rein,  and  end 
in  the  nodes  of  the  superficial  inguinal  group. 

The  inguinal  nodes  vary  from  twelve  to  twenty  in  number  and  are  arranged 
in  two  groups,  superficial  and  deep. 


Fto.  SOS.— Nodes 


The  inperflcial  Jngglnal  lymph  nodes  (lymphoglandtdae  inguinales  superficiale^) 
(Figs,  565  and  566),  placed  immediately  beneath  the  superficial  fascia  in  Scarpa's 
triangle,  are  of  large  size,  and  vary  in  number  from  ten  to  twenty.  It  is 
customary  to  divide  these  nodes  into  groups  according  to  the  region  in  which 
they  are  found.  A  horizontal  line  carried  through  the  saphenous  opening  diiides 
the  nodes  into  two  groups,  a  Bnperior  group  and  an  inferior  gronp.  The  nodes 
of  the  superior  group  (lymphoglaiidvla^  inguinales)  form  a  chain  immediately 
below  Poupart's  ligament.  They  receive  as  aflerents  lymphatic  vessels  from  the 
integument  of  the  penis,  scrotum,  perineum,  buttock,  and  lower  abdominal  wail. 
The  nodes  of  the  inferior  group  (lymphoglandvlae  svbingvlriaies)  are  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  saphenous  vein,  and  receive  as  afferents  the 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  lower  extremity  and  also  some  lymphatics  from  the  penis, 
scrotum,  perineum,  and  buttock. 


THE  LYMPHATIC  VESSELS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY 

The  de«p  ingainal  nodes  {lymphoglan- 
didae  suhhtguiiuUes  profundae)  (Fig.  565) 
vary  from  one  to  three  in  number,  and 
are  placed  under  the  fascia  lata,  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein.  When 
three  are  present,  the  lowest  is  situated 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  internal 
saphenous  and  femoral  veins,  the  middle 
in  the  femoral  (crural)  canal,  and  the  g^jp^ji 
highest  in  the  outer  part  of  the  femoral  t>i0uiii 
ring.  The  middle  is  the  most  incon-  '^' 
Slant  of  the  three,  but  the  highest  one, 
the  node  of  Oloqoet,  or  RosentniiUer,  is 
also  freriuently  absent.  They  receive  as 
atfe  rents  the  deep  lymphatic  trunks 
which  accompany  the  femoral  vessels, 
the  lymphatics  from  the  ^ans  penis  or 
plans  clitoridis,  and  also  some  efferents 
from  the  superficial  inguinal  nodes. 

Appliod  Anitomy. — Infiammaiion  and  sup- 
puration of  the  popliteal  nodes  are  most  com- 
monly due  to  a  sore  on  the  outer  side  of  ihe 
hrt-1. 

The  inguinal  nodes  frequently  become  en- 
lar^rpd  in  duseasea  implicating  the  parts  from 
vhtch  their  lymphatics  originate.  Thus,  in 
malignant  or  svphijitic  affections  of  the  prepuce 
and  penis,  or  taoia  majora,  in  cancer  scroll,  in 
abscess  in  ihe  perineum,  or  in  similar  diseases 
affecting  the  integument  and  superficial  struc- 
tures in  those  parts,  or  the  subumbilical  part 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  or  the  gluteal  r^on, 
the  upper  chain  of  nodes  is  almost  invariably 
enlarged,  the  lower  chain  being  implicated  in 
di^teases  affecling  the  lower  limb. 


The  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Lower 
Extremity. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  lower 
extremity  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial 
and  deep,  and  in  their  distribution  corre- 
spond closely  with  the  veins. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of 
the  lower  extremity  are  placed  beneath 
the  integument  in  the  superficial  fascia, 
and  are  divisible  into  three  sets — ^trunks 
which  follow  the  course  of  the  internal 
saphenous  vein,  trunks  which  accompany 
the  external  saphenous,  and  trunks  from 
the  gluteal  region.  (1)  Trunks  which  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  internal  saphenous 
vein  arise  from  a  plexus  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  which  plexus  obtains  lym- 
phatics from  all  the  toes,  the  sole,  and  both 
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borders  of  the  foot.  The  internal  trunks,  three  or  four  in  number,  pass  to  the 
superficial  inguinal  nodes.  The  external  trunks  run  upward  and  inward  and 
end  in  the  internal  trunks.  (2)  The  trunks  which  follow  the  external  saphenous 
vein  number  two  or  three,  and  they  take  origin  from  the  heel  and  from  the  posterior 
half  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot.  They  empty  into  the  superficial  inguinal 
nodes.  (3)  The  lymph  trunks  from  the  gluteal  region  join  vessels  from  the  anus 
and  enter  the  superficial  inguinal  nodes. 

The  deep  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  lower  extremity  are  few  in  number,  and 
accompany  the  deep  bloodvessels.  In  the  leg  they  consist  of  three  sets,  the  anterior 
tibial,  peroneal,  and  posterior  tibial,  which  accompany  the  corresponding  blood- 
vessels, two  or  three  to  each  artery;  they  ascend  with  the  bloodvessels  and  enter 
the  lymph  nodes  in  the  popliteal  space;  the  efferent  vessels  from  these  nodes 
accompany  the  femoral  vein  and  join  the  deep  inguinal  nodes;  from  these  nodes 
vessels  pass  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  and  communicate  with  the  chain  of  nodes 
surrounding  the  external  iliac  vessels.  The  deep  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  ^utea) 
and  sciatic  regions  follow  the  course  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  join  the  gluteal  and 
sciatic  nodes  at  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen. 


THE  LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  PELVIS  AND  ABDOMEN. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  pelvis  and  abdomen  may  be  divided  from  their  situation 
into  (a)  parietal,  lying  retroperitoneally  and  in  close  association  with  the  larger 
bloodvessels;  and  (6)  visceral,  which  are  found  in  relation  to  the  visceral  arteries. 

The  parietal  nodes  (Fig.  567)  include  the  following  groups: 

External  iliac.  (  Lateral  aortic. 

Internal  iliac.  Lumbar  <   Preaortic. 

Common  iliac.  (  Retroaortic. 

The  external  iliac  nodes  form  three  chains  around  the  external  iliac  vessels. 
An  external  chain  of  three  or  four  nodes  lies  between  the  arterv  and  the  Psoas 
muscle.  A  middle  chain  of  three  nodes  lies  upon  the  front  surface  of  the  external 
iliac  vein.  An  internal  cJiain  of  three  or  four  nodes  is  placed  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  external  iliac  vein.  An  obturator  node  belongs  to  the  inner  chain  of  external 
iliac  nodes.  The  external  iliac  nodes  receive  vessels  from  the  superficial  and 
deep  inguinal  nodes,  from  the  glans  penis  or  glans  clitoris,  deep  lymphatics  from 
the  umbilicus  and  lower  part  of  the  belly  wall,  vessels  from  the  superior  portion 
of  the  vagina,  the  uterine  cervix,  the  prostate  gland,  the  bladder,  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  and  the  internal  iliac  nodes,  and  the  obturator  node 
receives  deep  lymph  vessels  from  along  the  course  of  the  obturator  vessels. 
The  external  iliac  nodes  send  vessels  direct  to  the  common  iliac  nodes  and  also 
lymphatics  to  join  vessels  from  the  internal  iliac  nodes  on  their  way  to  the 
common  iliac  group.  The  nodes  along  the  epigastric  artery  and  those  alon^ 
the  deep  circumflex  iliac  artery  are  accessory  chains  to  the  main  group  of  external 
iliac  nodes. 

The  internal  iliac  or  hypogastric  nodes  (lymphoglandidae  hypogastricae)  sur- 
round the  internal  iliac  vessels,  and  receive  the  lymphatics  corresponding  to  the 
distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery;  i.  e.,  lymphatics  from 
all  the  pelvic  viscera,  from  the  deeper  parts  of  the  perineum  including  the  mem- 
branous and  penile  portions  of  the  urethra,  from  the  deep  tissues  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  thigh,  and  from  the  buttocks.  Their  eflerents  pass  to  the  common 
iliac  nodes  and  also  to  the  external  iliac  nodes. 
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The  Bacnl  nodes  belong  to  this  group,  but  are  placed  in  the  concavity  of  the 
sacrum;  they  receive  lymphatics  from  the  rectum  and  posterior  wall  of  the  peh'is. 

The  common  iliac  nodes  are  found  about  the  common  iliac  artery  and  are 
divided  into  an  external  groap,  which  lies  upon  the  inner  edge  of  the  Psoas 
muscle;  a  middle  gionp,  behind  the  artery,  and  an  internal  group,  which  lies  upon 
the  front  of  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  or  upon  the  sacrovertebral 
junction.  They  receive  vessels  from  the  external  and  internal  iliac  nodes  and 
their  efferents  pass  to  the  lateral  aortic  nodes. 


tFiiernal  cbalm) 


Fto.  Sfl7.  — iliopelvic  lympb  nodes.     (Poirier  Hod  CliBrpy.) 

The  lumbar  nodes  (lymphoglandidar  lumhales)  are  very  numerous,  and  consist 
of  right  and  left  lateral  aortic,  preaortic,  and  retroaortic  groups. 

The  right  lateral  aortic  nodes  are  situated  partly  in  front  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  near  the  termination  of  the  renal  vein,  and  partly  behind  it  on  the  origin 
of  the  Psoas,  and  on  the  right  crus  of  the  Diaphragm.  The  left  lateral  aortic 
nodes  form  a  chain  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdominal  aorta  in  front  of  the  origin 
of  the  Psoas  and  left  crus  of  the  Diaphragm.  The  nodes  on  either  side  receive 
(o)  the  efferents  of  the  common  iliac  nodes;  (6)  the  lymphatics  from  the  testicle 
in  the  male  and  from  the  ovar^-.  Fallopian  tube,  and  body  of  the  uterus  in  (he 
female:  (c)  the  lymphatics  from  the  kidney  and  suprarenal  body;  and  (rf)  the 
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lymphaticii  draining  the  lateral  abdominal  muscles  and  accompanying  t)ie  lumbar 
veins.  Most  of  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  lateral  aortic  nodes  convert  to  form 
the  right  and  left  lumbar  trunks  (trunci  lumbales)  which  join  the  receptaculuni 
chyli,  but  some  enter  the  preaortic  and  retroaortic  nodes,  and  others  pierce  the 
crura  of  the  Diaphragm  to  join  the  lower  end  of  the  thoracic  duct.  The  preaortic 
nodei  lie  in  front  of  the  aorta,  and  may  be  divided  into  caliac,  superior  mesenterir, 
and  inferior  mesenteric  groups,  arranged  around  the  origins  of  the  corresponding 


Fin.  ses.— Tlie  iliopelvic  nods  (Isteral  vkw).     (Poirler  and  Cbarpy.) 

arteries.  They  receive  a  few  vessels  from  the  lateral  aortic  nodes,  bul  their 
principal  afferents  are  derived  from  the  viscera  supplied  bv  the  three  arteries 
with  which  they  are  associated.  Some  of  their  cfferents  pass  to  the  retroaortic 
nodes,  but  the  majority  unite  to  form  a  common  trunk,  the  triiiiois  iuiexiiiiali*, 
which  enters  the  receptaculum  chyli.  The  retroaortic  nodoB  are  placed  below 
the  receptaculum  chyli,  on  the  bodies  of  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vetebne. 
They  receive  lymphatic  trunks  from  the  lateral  and  preaortic  nodes,  while  their 
efferents  terminate  in  the  receptaculum  chyli. 


The  Lymphatic  VesseU  of  the  Abdomen  and  Pelvis. 

The  lymphatic  vesBela  of  the  wall«  of  the  abdomfln  and  pelvis  may  )>e  divided 
into  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep. 

The  sapeificial  vessels  follow  the  course  of  the  superficial  blood^e.'isels  and 
converge  to  the  upper  group  of  the  superficial  inguinal  nodes.  Those  derived 
from  the  integument  of  the  front  of  the  abdomen  l)elow  the  umbilicus  follow 
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the  course  of  the  superficial  epigastric  vessels,  and  those  from  the  sides  of  the  lum- 
bar part  of  the  abdominal  wall  pass  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  with  the  super- 
ficial circumflex  iliac  vessels.  The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  gluteal 
region  turn  horizontally  round  the  outer  side  of  the  buttock,  and  join  the  super- 
ficial inguinal  nodes. 

The  deep  vessels  run  alongside  the  principal  bloodvessels.  Those  of  the 
parietes  of  the  pelvis,  which  accompany  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  and  obturator  vessels, 
follow  the  course  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  ultimately  join  the  lateral  aortic 
nodes. 

laympfaatic  Vessels  of  the  Perineum  and  External  Genitals. — ^The  lymphatic  vessels 
of  the  perineum  and  of  the  integument  of  the  penis,  and  of  the  scrotum  (or 
vulva),  follow  the  course  of  the  external  pudic  vessels,  and  terminate  in  the 
sup>eriBcial  inguinal  nodes.  Those  of  the  glans  penis  (or  glans  clitoridis)  termi- 
nate partly  in  the  deep  inguinal  nodes  and  partly  in  the  external  iliac  nodes. 

The  visceral  nodes  are  associated  with  the  branches  of  the  cceliac  axis, 
superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries.  Those  related  to  the  branches  of  the 
cceliac  axis  artery  form  three  chains,  gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic,  which  accom- 
pany the  corresponding  branches  of  the  artery. 

The  nodes  of  the  gastric  chain  (lymjthoglandvlae  gastricae  superiores)  are 
divisible  into  three  groups— viz.:  (a)  upper  gastric,  on  the  stem  of  the  artery;  (6) 
lo^er  gastric,  accompanying  the  descending  branches  of  the  artery  along  the 
cardiac  half  of  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
small  omentum;  and  (c)  paracardial,  '' outlying  members  of  the  coronary  chain, 
disposed  in  a  manner  comparable  to  a  chain  of  beads  around  the  neck  of  the 
stomach"  (Jamieson  and  Dobson*). 

The  nodes  of  the  gastric  chain  receive  their  afferents  from  the  lesser  curvature 
and  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  stomach;  their  efferents  pass  to  the  cceliac  group 
of  preaortic  nodes. 

The  nodes  of  the  hepatic  chain  {lymphoglandvlae  hepaticae)  (Fig.  574)  consist 
of  the  following  groups:  (a)  hepatic,  on  the  stem  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  along 
the  common  bile  duct,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  gastrohepatic  omentum 
as  far  as  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver;  the  cystic  node,  a  member  of  this 
group,  is  placed  near  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder;  (b)  subpyloric,  four  or  five  in 
number,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  gastroduodenal  artery  at  the  angle  between  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  the  duodenum;  (c)  one  or  two  letropyloric  nodes  along 
the  pyloric  artery;  (rf)  right  gastroepiploic  {lymphoglandtdae  gaMricae  inferiores), 
four  to  seven  in  number,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  greater  omentum,  along 
the  pyloric  half  of  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach.  The  nodes  of  the 
hepatic  chain  receive  afferents  trom  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  duodenum, 
liver,  gall-bladder,  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas;  their  efferents  pass  to  the  coeliac 
group  of  preaortic  nodes. 

The  splenic  nodes  (lymphoglandvlae  pancreaticoliencdes)  accompany  the  splenic 
artery  and  are  situated  in  relation  to  the  dorsal  surface  and  upper  border  of  the 
pancreas  and  in  the  lienorenal  ligament.  Their  afferents  are  derived  from  the 
fundus  of  the  stomach,  from  the  spleen,  and  from  the  pancreas;  their  efferents 
pass  to  the  cceliac  group  of  preaortic  nodes. 

The  saperior  mesenteric  nodes  comprise  three  groups — ^mesenteric,  ileocolic, 
and  mesocolic. 

The  mesenteric  nodes  (lymphoglandvlae  meseniericae)  (Fig.  572)  lie  between 
the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  and  vary  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  number.  One  set  is  situated  close  to  the  wall  of  the  small  intestine,  among  the 
terminal  twigs  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery;  a  second  is  in  relation  with  the 

1  Lancet,  April  20  to  27.  1907. 
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loops  and  primary  brandies  of  tlie  vessel;  while  a  third  set  of  larger  nrxJes  lio 
alon^  the  trunk  of  the  artery. 

AppU«d  Anatomf .— Enlnrgement  of  the  mesenlmc  l,vni|ih  nodes  is  seen  in  most  (Il^ea>.e.l 
condilions  of  ihe  iniestinal  Iraol,  anil  is  well  marked  in  enteric  fever,  tuberculous  ulceration  or 
nuilignant  gronlhs  of  ihe  bowel.  The  enlarged  nodes  can  often  be  palpated  fhroujrh  the  nail 
of  the  al>donien. 

'I'he  ilsocohc  nodes  (Fig.  573),  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number,  form  a  chain 
around  the  ileocolic  artery,  but  show  a  tendency  to  subdivision  into  two  groups, 
one  near  the  duodenum  and  another  on  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  artery, 
Uliere  the  vessel  divides  into  its  terminal  branches  the  chain  is  broken  up  into 
several  groups — viz.:  .(n)  ileal,  in  relation  to  the  ileal  branch  of  (he  arter\-;  (//i 
anterior  ileocolic,  usually  of  three  nodes,  in  the  ileocolic  fold,  near  the  wad  ot  (he 


Fto,  569,— Lymphali™  of  oofim.     (Jamieson  nnd  Doh^mJ 

cecum ;  (c)  posterior  ileocolic,  mastly  placed  in  the  angle  between  the  ileum  and  tlie 
colon,  but  partly  lying  1)ehiiid  the  cecum  at  its  junction  with  the  ascending 
colon;  (fj)  appendicnlar,  u.sually  a  single  gland,  l>etween  the  layers  of  the  mcMi- 
appendix,  near  its  free  edge;  (f)  right  colic,  along  the  inner  side  of  the  a.scending 
colon. 

The  mesoeoUe  nodes  are  numerous,  and  lie  between  the  layers  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon,  in  close  relation  to  the  transverse  colon;  they  are  Wst  developed  in 
the  neighborljood  of  the  hepatic  and  splenic  flexures.  One  or  two  small  ^ands 
are  occasionally  seen  along  the  trunk  of  the  right  colic  artery,  and  others  are  found 
in  relation  to  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  middle  colic  artery. 

The  superior  mesenteric  nodes  receive  afferents  from  the  jejunum,  ileum, 
cecum,  appendi.\.  and  the  ascending  and  transverse  ]>arts  of  the  colon;  their 
clferents  pass  to  the  preaortic  nodes. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  nodes  (Pig.  569)  consist  of:  (a)  Small  nodes  on  the 
branches  of  the  left  colic  and  sigmoid  arteries;  (fc)  a  group  in  the  pelvic  mesocolon 
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around  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery;  and  (r)  a  pararectal  group  in  contact 
with  the  muscle  coat  of  the  rectnm.  Their  afferents  drain  the  descending  colon, 
sigmoid  flexure,  and  upper  portion  of  the  rectum;  their  efferents  pass  to  the  pre- 
aortic nodes. 


The  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Abdominal  and  Pelvic  Viscera. 

These  consist  of:  (I)  Those  of  the  sulxiiaphragmatie  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  its  associated  glands,  the  liver  and  pancreas;  (2)  those  of  the  spleen 
and  suprarenal  bodies;  (3)  those  of  the  urinary'  organs;  (4)  those  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs. 

1 .  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  subdiaphragmatic  portioD  of  the  alimentary 
canal  are  situated  partly  in  the  mucosa  and  partly  in  the  seromuscular  coats, 
hut  as  the  former  system  drains  into  the  latter,  the  two  may  be  considered  as  one. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  stomach  (Fig.  o7U)  are  continuous  at  the  cardiac 
end  with  those  of  the  cesophagus,  and  at  the  pyloric  end  with  those  of  the  duo- 
denum. They  mainly  follow  the  bloodvessels,  and  may  be  arranged  In  four  sets. 
Those  of  the  first  .set  accompany  the  branches  of  the  gastric  artery,  receiving 
tributaries  from  a  large  area  on  either  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  terminate 
in  the  nodes  of  the  gastric  chain.  Tho.se  of  the  sewnd  set  drain  the  fundus  of 
the  .stomach,  draining  the  area  supplied  by  the  vasa  brevia  and  left  gastroepiploic 
arteries,  and  ending  in  the  splenic  nodes.     The  vessels  of  the  third  set  drain 
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the  right  portion  of  the  greater  curvature  and  end  in  the  right  gastroepiploic 
nodes,  the  efferents  of  which  pass  to  the  subpyloric  group.  Those  of  the  fourth 
set  drain  the  pyloric  canal  and  pass  to  the  hepatic  and  subpyloric  nodes,  and, 
in  part,  also  to  the  coronary  chain. 


lach.     (Cunrio.) 


Applied  AlMtoiIiy.— Mikulicz  poinled  out  the  early  infection  of  the  nodes  of  ihe  lesser  ciinn- 
ture  in  pyloric  cancer,  and  insisleii  that  in  operation  for  pyloric  cancer  the  entire  lesser  curvaiure 
must  be  removed.  Cunfc  showed  that  in  pyloric  cancer  the  fundus  and  iwo-ihirds  of  (he 
greater  curvature  usually  remain  free  from  disease,  because  the  Ivmph  current  is  tonard  ihe 

Klorus  and  not  from  il.  Of  course,  if  the  lymphatics  become  bloclied,  the  lymph  current  mav 
reversed  (r^urgitation),  and  then  infection  of  these  parts  can  occur.  William  .T.  Mayo  luis 
noted  the  "lymphatic  isolation"  of  the  dome  of  the  stomach.  In  operatins;  for  cani-er  of  the 
pylorus,  make  the  section  of  the  stomach  as  directed  by  Hartmann,  that  is,  a  section  which 
removes  all  of  the  lesser  curvature  and  cuts  (he  greater  curvature  well  to  the  left  of  the  subpyloric 


i.  572  — Lym 


The  lymphatic  TesselS  of  the  duodflmua  consist  of  an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
terior set  which  open  into  a  series  of  smalt  paiuaeatieoduodemtl  nodes  on  the 
anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  groove  between  the  head  of  the  pancreas 
and  the  duodenum.  The  efferents  from  these  nodes  run  in  two  directions, 
upward  to  the  hepatic  nodes  and  downward  to  the  preaortic  nodes  around  the 
origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  arterj-. 
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The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  smaU  intestine  (Fig.  572}  are  called  Uctesls, 
from  the  milk-white  fluid  they  usually  contain.  They  take  origin  in  the  intestinal 
villi  and  in  lymphatic  sinuses  around  the  bases  of  the  solitary  follicles.  Lymphatic 
plexuses  e^ist  in  the  submucous  tissue,  the  muscular  coat,  and  the  sut^rous 
tissue.  The  lymphatic  vessels  pass  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  enter 
the  mesenteric  nodes,  and  finally  unite  to  form  two  or  three  large  trunks  which 
terminate  separately  in  the  receptaculum  ehyU;  frequently,  however,  they  unite 
to  form  a  single  large  trunk,  termed  the  intestinal  lymphatic  trunk  (Figs.  553 
and  576). 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  large  intestine  consist  of  three  sets— those 
of  the  cecum,  ascending  and  tratisverse  colon,  which,  after  passing  through  their 
proper  nodes,  enter  the  mesenteric  nodes;  those  of  the  descending  colon  and 
sigmoid  flexure,  which  pass  to  the  lumbar  nodes,  and  those  of  the  rectum  and  anus, 
which  pass  to  the  sacral  and  superficial  inguinal  nodes. 


Fia.  573.— Ventral  vitw  ot  the  lymphalits  of  the  cecuio  lUid  appendix.     (Poirier  and  Charpy.) 

The  lympliatic  vessels  of  the  anOB  and  rectum  take  origin  from  two  net- 
works, one  from  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  and  the  other  from  the  mus- 
cular coat.  The  lymph  vessels  from  the  skin  at  the  anal  margin  pass  to  the  super- 
ficial inguinal  nodes.  Some  vessels  from  the  skin  of  the  anus  ascend  and  reach 
the  submucous  plexus  of  the  rectum,  from  which  region  lymph  vessels  pass  to 
the  pararectal  nodes,  to  the  nodes  along  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery,  and 
along  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  artery,  and  to  a  pelvic  node  near  the  origin  of  the 
internal  pudie  artery.  The  efferents  from  these  nodes  terminate  in  the  preaortic 
nodes  around  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  liver  are  divisible  into  two  sets,  superficial  and 
<leep.  The  former  arise  in  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  organ,  and  may  be  grouped  into  (a)  those  on  the  convex  surface, 
(b)  those  on  the  inferior  surface. 

(a)  On  the  convsi  sortacs.  The  vessels  from  tie  back  part  of  this  surface 
reach  their  terminal  nodes  by  three  different  routes;  the  vessels  of  the  middle 
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set,  five  or  six  in  number,  pass  through  the  caval  opening  in  the  Diaphragm 
and  end  in  one  or  two  no<ies  which  are  situated  around  the  termins!  part  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava;  a  few  vessels  from  the  left  side  pass  backwarJ  lowani 
the  CESophageal  opening,  and  terminate  in  the  paracardial  nodes  of  the  gastric 
chain;  the  vessels  from  the  right  side,  one  or  two  in  number,  run  on  the  abdominal 
surface  of  the  Diaphragm,  and,  after  crossing  its  right  crus,  terminate  in  the 
preaortic  nodes  which  surround  the  origin  of  the  cceliac  axis  (lymphotflaitdtttae 
coeliacae).  From  the  portions  of  the  right  and  left  lobes  adjacent  to  the  falci- 
form ligament,  the  lymphatic  vessels  converge  to  form  two  trunks,  one  of  which 
accompanies  the  vena  cava  through  the  Diaphragm,  and  ends  in  the  nodes 
around  the  terminal  part  of  this  vessel;  the  other  runs  downward  and  fori^'ard, 
and,  turning  around  the  anterior  sharp  mai^n  of  the  liver,  accompanies  the  upper 
part  of  the  ligamentum  teres,  and  ends  in  the  upper  hepatic  nodes.  From  the 
anterior  surface  a  few  additional  vessels  turn  around  the  anterior  sharp  margin 
to  reach  the  upper  hepatic  nodes. 


Flo.  £74,— Lymphatics  of  Ibe  inferior  »urf»ce  of  the  liv^r.     (Sappey.J 

Some  of  the  lymph  of  the  upper  part  of  the  liver  traverses  the  Diaphragm  along 
several  lymphatic  vessels  which  drain  into  some  nodes  on  the  superior  surface 
of  the  Diaphragm,  just  behind  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  also  near  the  termination 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava;  the  efferents  from  the  former  pass  to  the  internal  mam- 
mary chain,  a  fact  which  may  explain  the  involvement  of  tlie  supraclavicular 
nodes,  particularly  of  the  left  side,'  secondary  to  an  abdominal  carcinoma. 

{b)  On  the  inferior  8iirfac«.  The  vessels  from  this  surface  mostly  converge  to 
the  transverse  fissure,  and  accompany  the  deep  lymphatics  emerging  from  this 
fissure  to  the  hepatic  nodes;  one  or  two  from  the  posterior  parts  of  the  right 
and  Spigelian  lobes  accompany  the  inferior  vena  cava  throu^  the  Diaphragm, 
and  end  in  the  nodes  around  the  terminal  part  of  this  vein. 

The  d««p  lympluttics  of  the  liver  converge  to  ascending  and  descending  trunks. 
Tlie  ascending  trunks  accompany  the  hepatic  veins  and  pass  through  the  Dia- 

)  Otler.  PriaeiplCH  and  PrMtic*  of  Medieiae,  7tb  edition,  1900,  pMe  486. 
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phragni  to  end  in  the  nodes  around  the  terminal  part  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
The  descending  trunks  emerge  from  the  transverse  fissure,  and  end  in  the  hepatic 
nodes. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  gall-bladder  pass  to  the  hepatic  nodes  in  the 
transverse  fissure  of  the  liver;  those  of  the  common  bile  duct  to  the  hepatic  nodes 
along  the  duct  and  into  the  upper  pancreaticoduodenal  nodes. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  pancreas  arise  from  a  network  about  the  pan- 
creatic lobules.  The  collecting  trunks  anastomose  freely  among  themselves  and 
with  the  lymphatics  of  the  duodenum,  spleen,  and  in  the  mesentery  and  meso- 
colon;* some  end  in  the  pancreaticoduodenal  nodes,  and  others  in  the  preaortic 
nodes,  near  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 

2.  The  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  and  suprarenal  glands. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  spleen^  both  superficial  and  deep,  pass  to  the 
splenic  nodes  in  the  lienorenal  ligament  and  along  the  superior  border  of  the 
pancreas. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  sapraxenal  glands  usually  accompany  the  supra- 
renal veins,  and  end  in  the  lateral  aortic  nodes;  occasionally  some  of  them  pierce 
the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm  and  terminate  in  the  nodes  of  the  posterior  medi- 
astinum. 

3.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  minary  organs. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  kidney  form  three  plexuses — one  in  the  substance 
of  the  kidney,  a  second  beneath  its  fibrous  capsule,  and  a  third  in  the  perinephric 
fat;  the  second  and  third  communicate  freely  with  each  other. 

The  vessels  from  the  plexus  in  the  kidney  substance  converge  to  form  four  or 
five  trunks  which  issue  at  the  hilum.  Here  they  are  joined  by  vessels  from  the 
plexus  under  the  capsule,  and,  following  the  course  of  the  renal  vein,  end  in  the 
lateral  aortic  nodes.  The  perinephric  plexus  is  drained  directly  into  the  upper 
lateral  aortic  nodes. 

The  l3rmphatic  vessels  of  the  ureter  run  in  different  directions.  Those  from 
its  upper  portion  end  partly  in  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  kidney  and  partly  in  the 
lateral  aortic  nodes;  those  from  the  portion  immediately  above  the  pelvic  brim 
are  drained  into  the  common  iliac  nodes;  while  the  vessels  from  the  intrapelvic 
portion  of  the  tube  join  the  efferents  from  the  bladder,  or  terminate  in  the  internal 
iliac  nodes. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  bladder  (Fig.  575)  originate  in  two  plexuses,  an 
intramuscular  and  an  extramuscular,  it  being  generally  admitted  that  the  mucous 
membrane  is  devoid  of  lymphatics.^  The  efferent  vessels  are  arranged  in  two 
groups,  one  from  the  anterior  and  another  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
bladder.  The  vessels  from  the  anterior  surface  pass  to  the  external  iliac  nodes, 
but  in  their  course  minute  nodes  are  situated.  These  minute  nodes  are  arranged 
in  two  groups,  an  atiterior  vesical  group,  in  front  of  the  bladder,  and  a  lateral 
vesical,  in  relation  to  the  hypogastric  artery.  The  vessels  from  the  posterior 
surface  pass  to  the  internal,  external,  and  common  iliac  nodes;  those  draining 
the  upper  part  of  this  surface  traverse  the  lateral  vesical  nodes. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  prostate  (Fig.  575)  terminate  chiefly  in  the  internal 
iliac  and  sacral  nod6s,  but  one  trunk  from  the  posterior  surface  ends  in  the 
external  iliac  nodes,  and  another  from  the  anterior  surface  joins  the  vessels  which 
drain  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra. 

Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Urethra. — The  lymphatics  of  the  peyiile  portion  of 
the  urethra  accompany  those  of  the  glans  penis,  and  terminate  with  them  in 
the  deep  inguinal  and   external  iliac  nodes.     Those  of  the  memhranotis  and 

1  p.  Bartels,  Ueber  die  Lsrmphgefusse  des  Pankreas,  Archivf.  Anat.  u.  Physiol..  1907. 

*  Some  authorities  maintain  that  a  plexus  of  lymphatic  vessels  does  exist  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder  (consult  M^ecine  op^ratoire  aes  Voies  urinaires,  par  J.  Albarran,  Paris,  1909). 
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■prostatic  portions,  and  those  of  the  whole  urethra  in  the  female,  pass  to  the  internal 
iliac  nodes. 

4.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  reproductiTe  organs. 

The  iTinphatic  tssuIa  of  the  testss  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep, 
the  former  commencing  on  the  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  latter  in  the 
epididymis  and  body  of  the  testis.  They  form  several  large  trunks  which  ascend 
with  the  spermatic  cord,  and,  accompanying  the  spermatic  vessels  into  the  abdij- 
men,  terminate  in  the  lateral  aortic  ntxies. 

The  IjmpbBtic  vvsmIs  of  tbe  vu  defereiu  pass  to  the  external  iliac  node.N: 
those  of  the  TflaieulM  seminalBs  partly  to  the  internal  and  partly  to  tbe  external 
iliac  nodes. 


V'-'Sfl  draining 

^iac  node*  ,  \tmor- 

!al  node 
RfirojmittiUu:  !.,_„ 

lymiAnode-  r^",- 

yj,'i'drainini  h'nph^u: 

tacrai  promontory 


Fio.  E76.— l4-niphBti<4  Ot  the  prmtHte.     (Cunto  ond  Marrille.) 

The  iTmphatic  vesMb  o(  the  ovary  are  similar  to  those  of  the  testicle,  and  ascend 
with  the  ovarian  artery  to  the  lateral  aortic  nodes. 

The  limpbatie  Tsssals  of  ttas  fallopian  tube  pass  partly  with  those  of  the  o^Hrk- 
and  partly  with  those  of  the  uterus. 

The  Ijrmphatic  TMsels  of  the  ntenu  (Fig.  1149)  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial 
and  deep,  the  former  being  placed  beneath  the  peritoneum,  the  latter  in  the  suli- 
stance  of  the  organ.  The  lymphatics  of  the  cenix  uteri  run  in  three  directions— 
transversely  to  the  external  iliac  nodes,  postero-laterally  to  the  internal  iliac  nodes, 
and  posteriorly  to  the  common  iliac  nodes.  The  majority  of  the  ves.sels  of  the 
body  and  fundus  of  the  uterus  pass  outward  in  the  broad  ligaments,  and  are  con- 
tinued up  with  the  ovarian  vessels  to  the  lateral  aortic  nodes;  a  few,  however, 
run  to  the  external  iliac  nodes,  and  one  or  two  to  the  superficial  inguinal  nodes. 
In  the  unimpregnated  uterus  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  very  small,  but  during 
gestation  are  greatly  enlarged. 
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The  Isnnphatic  vessels  of  the  vagina  are  carried  in  three  directions— those  of 
the  upper  part  to  the  external  iliac  nodes,  those  of  the  middle  part  to  the  internal 
iliac  nodes,  and  those  of  the  lower  part  to  the  common  iliac  nodes.  On  the 
cx>urse  of  those  from  the  middle  and  lower  parts  small  nodes  are  situated.  Some 
lymphatics  from  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  join  those  of  the  vulva  and  pass  to 
the  superficial  inguinal  nodes.  The  lymphatics  of  the  vagina  anastomose  with 
those  of  the  cervix  uteri,  vulva,  and  rectum,  but  not  with  those  of  the  bladder. 


THE  LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  THORAX. 

The  Ijrmph  nodes  of  the  thorax  may  be  divided  into  parietal  and  visceral— the 
former  being  situated  in  the  thoracic  wall,  the  latter  in  relation  to  the  viscera. 

The  parietal  lymph  nodes  include  the  internal  mammary,  intercostal,  and 
diaphragmatic  nodes. 

1.  The  internal  mammary  nodes  are  placed  at  the  anterior  extremities  of  the 
intercostal  spaces,  by  the  side  of  the  internal  mammary  artery.  They  derive 
afferents  from  the  mammary  gland,  from  the  deeper  structures  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  above  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
liver  through  a  small  group  of  nodes  which  lie  behind  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
and  from  the  deeper  parts  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  thoracic  wall.  Their 
efferents  usually  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk  on  either  side;  this  may  open  directly 
into  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  or  that  of  the  right 
side  may  join  the  right  subclavian  trunk  and  that  of  the  left  the  thoracic  duct. 

2.  The  intercostal  nodes  (lymphoglandukie  intercostales)  occupy  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  in  relation  to  the  intercostal  vessels.  They  receive 
the  deep  lymphatics  from  the  postero-lateral  aspect  of  the  thorax;  some  of  these 
vessels  are  interrupted  by  small  lateral  intercostal  nodes.  The  efferents  of  the 
nodes  in  the  lower  four  or  five  spaces  unite  to  form  a  trunk,  which  descends  and 
opens  either  into  the  receptaculum  chyli  or  into  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic 
duct.  The  efferents  of  the  nodes  in  the  upper  spaces  of  the  left  side  terminate 
in  the  thoracic  duct;  those  of  the  corresponding  right  spaces,  in  the  right  lymphatic 
duct. 

3.  The  diaphragmatic  nodes  lie  on  the  thoracic  aspect  of  the  Diaphragm,  and 
consist  of  three  sets — anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  set  consists  of  (a)  two  or  three  small  nodes  behind  the  base  of 
the  ensiform  (xiphisternum),  which  receive  afferents  from  the  convex  surface 
of  the  liver,  and  (6)  one  or  two  nodes  on  either  side  near  the  junction  of  the  seventh 
rib  with  its  cartilage,  which  receive  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  front  part  of  the 
Diaphragm.  The  efferent  vessels  of  the  anterior  set  pass  to  the  chain  of  internal 
mammary  nodes. 

The  middle  set  consists  of  two  or  three  nodes  on  either  side  close  to  where  the 
phrenic  nerves  enter  the  Diaphragm.  On  the  right  side  some  of  the  nodes 
of  this  group  lie  within  the  fibrous  sac  of  the  pericardium,  in  front  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  The  afferents  of  this  set  are  derived  from  the  middle  part  of  the 
Diaphragm,  those  on  the  right  side  also  receiving  afferents  from  the  convex 
surface  of  the  liver.     Their  efferents  pass  to  the  posterior  mediastinal  nodes. 

The  posterior  set  consists  of  a  few  nodes  situated  on  the  back  of  the  diaphrag- 
matic crura,  and  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  lumbar  nodes  and  on  the 
other  with  the  posterior  mediastinal  nodes. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  thoracic  wall  ramify  beneath  the 
skin  and  converge  to  the  axillary  nodes.  Those  over  the  Trapezius  and  Latis- 
simus  dorsi  run  forward  and  unite  to  form  ten  or  twelve  trunks  which  end  in  the 

51 
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subscapular  group.  Those  over  the  pectoral  region,  including  the  vessels  from 
the  skin  covering  the  peripheral  part  of  the  mamma,  run  backward,  and  those 
over  the  Serratus  magnus  upward,  to  the  pectoral  group.  Others  near  the  lateral 
margin  of  the  sternum  pass  inward  between  the  rib  cartilages  and  end  in  the 
internal  mammary  nodes,  while  the  vessels  of  opposite  sides  anastomose  across 
the  front  of  the  sternum.  A  few  vessels  from  the  upper  part  of  the  j>ectoral 
region  pass  upward  over  the  clavicle  to  the  supraclavicular  group  of  cen-ical  nodes. 

The  lymphatic  yessels  of  the  mammary  gland  (Fig.  562)  originate  in  a  plexus 
in  the  interlobular  spaces  and  on  the  walls  of  the  galactiferous  ducts.  Those  from 
the  central  part  of  the  gland  pass  to  an  intricate  plexus  beneath  the  areola  (sub- 
areolar plexus\  a  plexus  w^hich  also  receives  the  lymphatics  from  the  skin  over 
the  central  part  of  the  gland.  Its  efferents  are  collected  into  two  trunks  which 
pass  to  the  pectoral  group  of  axillary  nodes.  The  vessels  which  drain  the  inner 
(mesal)  part  of  the  gland  pierce  the  thoracic  wall  and  end  in  the  internal  marhmarv* 
nodes,  while  a  vessel  may  occasionally  emerge  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ^lanfl 
and  piercing  the  Pectoralis  major,  to  terminate  in  the  subclavicular  nodes 
(Fig.  562). 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  thoracic  wall  consist  of: 

1.  The  lymphatics  of  the  muscles  which  lie  on  the  ribs;  most  of  these  terminate 
in  the  axillary  nodes,  but  some  from  the  Pectoralis  major  pass  to  the  interna/ 
mammary  nodes. 

2.  The  intercostal  Ijrmphatic  vessels  which  drain  the  Intercostal  muscles  and 
parietal  pleura.  Those  draining  the  External  intercostal  muscles  run  backward 
and,  after  receiving  the  vessels  which  accompany  the  posterior  branches  of  the 
intercostal  arteries,  terminate  in  the  posterior  intercostal  nodes.  Those  of  the 
Internal  intercostal  muscles  and  parietal  pleura  consist  of  a  single  trunk  in  each 
space.  These  trunks  run  forward  in  the  subpleural  tissue  and  the  upper  six 
open  separately  into  the  internal  mammary  nodes  or  into  the  vessels  which  unite 
them;  those  of  the  lower  spaces  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk  which  terminates  in 
the  lowest  of  the  internal  mammary  nodes. 

3.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  Diaphragm,  which  form  two  plexuses,  one  on 
its  thoracic  and  another  on  its  abdominal  surface.  These  plexuses  anasto- 
mose freely  with  each  other,  and  are  best  marked  on  the  parts  covered  respectively 
by  the  pleurae  and  peritoneum.  That  on  the  thoracic  surface  communicates 
with  the  lymphatics  of  the  costal  and  mediastinal  parts  of  the  pleura,  and  its 
efferents  consist  of  three  groups:  (a)  anterior ^  passing  to  the  nodes  which  lie 
near  the  junction  of  the  seventh  rib  with  its  cartilage;  (6)  middle,  to  the  nodes  on 
the  oesophagus  and  to  those  around  the  termination  of  the  inferior  vena  cava; 
and  (c)  posterior,  to  the  nodes  which  surround  the  aorta  at  the  point  where  this 
vessel  leaves  the  thoracic  cavitv. 

The  plexus  on  the  abdominal  surface  is  composed  of  fine  vessels,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver  and,  at  the  periphery  of  the  Diaphragm, 
with  those  of  the  subperitoneal  tissue.  The  efferents  from  the  right  half  of  this 
plexus  terminate  partly  in  a  group  of  nodes  on  the  trunk  of  the  corresponding^ 
inferior  phrenic  artery,  while  others  end  in  the  right  lateral  aortic  nodes.  Those 
from  the  left  half  of  the  plexus  pass  to  the  preaortic  and  lateral  aortic  nodes 
and  to  the  nodes  on  the  terminal  portion  of  the  oesophagus. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ITie  fact  emphasized  by  Robinson  that  the  peritoneum  is  a  great 
lymph  sac  explains  the  quick  absorption  of  septic  material  and  the  rapid  spread  of  infectious  pro- 
cesses. If  the  exudate  clots  and  blocks  the  lymph  channels,  absorption  is  slow  and  life  may  be 
saved.  If  it  does  not  clot,  absorption  is  rapid  and  death  is  certain.  Whether  it  clots  or  not 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  bacteria  present.  Fowler,  impressed  by  the  fact  that  al)sorption 
takes  place  most  rapidly  from  the  diaphragmatic  region  and  least  rapidly  from  the  pehic  region, 
advises  placing  the  victim  of  peritonitis  in  bed,  with  his  head  and  boay  elevated. 
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A  knowleclfre  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  breast  and  of  the  nodes  into  which  the  lymphatics  drain 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  a  surgeon.     Certain  surgical  deductions  from  the  anatomy  of  this 
region  are  pierfectly  obvious — viz.:  (1)  If  the  skin  of  the  mammary  gland  is  involved  in  carci- 
noma, the  thoracic  group  of  axillary  nodes  of  the  same  side  is  involved.     If  the  skin  over  the 
sternal  margin  of  the  gland  is  involved,  the  nodes  of  the  opposite  axilla  may  be  cancerous,  as 
from  this  point  lymph  vessels  rise  and  pass  across  the  midline.      If  the  skin  of  the  sternal  margin 
is  involved  the  prognosis  is  worse  than  if  it  is  free,  the  opposite  axilla  may  be  cancerous,  and  the 
opposite  breast  may  become  diseased.     (2)  When  lymphatic  vessels  become  blocked  by  cancer 
cells  the  lymph  backs  up,  flows  backward  instead  of  in  its  proper  direction,  and  may  cause  infec- 
tion in  the  most  unsuspected  situations.    For  instance,  a  block  in  the  cutaneous  lymphatics  of 
a  portion  of  the  breast  may  lead  to  infection  of  the  opposite  breast  and  axilla,  though,  of  .course, 
it  is  not  so  likely  to  as  is  cancer  of  the  skin  of  the  sternal  margin.     By  r^urgitation  of  lymph 
the  head  of  the  himierus  or  the  retrosternal  structures  may  become  diseased  in  mammary  cancer. 
(3)  If  the  nipple  or  areola  is  cancerous,  the  entire  gland  is  sure  to  be  diseased,  as  the  lymphatic 
network  of  this  r^ion  empties  into  the  subareolar  plexus,  and  most  of  the  trunks  coming  from 
the  gland  also  enter  this  plexus.     (4)  If  the  mammary  gland  is  cancerous,  all  of  the  axillary 
nodes  are  regarded  as  diseased,  as  the  main  lymphatic  channel  from  the  breast  reaches  the 
nodes  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  axilla  upon  the  third  digitation  of  the  Serratus  magnus.     Further- 
more, in  many  cases  an  accessory  lymph  channel  comes  off  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  mam- 
mary gland  and  passes  directly  to  the  axilla.     (5)  The  subclavian  nodes  are  to  be  regarded 
as  diseased,  because  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  (the  exact  proportion  being  uncertain)  an 
accessory  lymph  channel  comes  off  from  the  posterior  surface  of  tne  mammary  gland,  passes 
through  the  great  Pectoral  muscle,  and  ascends  between  the  greater  and  lesser  Pectorals  to  reach 
the  subclavian  nodes.     (6)  The  element  which  greatly  interferes  with  the  cure  of  mammary 
carcinoma  is  the  existence  of  lymph  channels  which  arise  from  the  inner  portion  of  the  mam- 
mary gland,  pierce  the  greater  Pectoral  and  Internal  intercostal  muscles,  and  reach  the  internal 
mammary  nodes.     Mediastinal  involvement  is  apt  to  be  earlier  in  carcinoma  of  the  inner  por- 
tion of  the  breast  than  in  carcinoma  of  other  portions,  and  the  prognosis  is  particularly  bad 
in  cancer  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  breast.     What  is  known  as  the  sternal  symptom  of  Snow  is 
bulging  of  the  sternum  due  to  involvement  of  the  thymus  gland.     (7)  The  sternal  portion  of 
the  great  Pectoral  and  the  tissue  between  it  and  the  lesser  Pectoral  muscle  are  to  be  regarded 
as  diseased,  because  in  some  cases  an  accessory  lymph  channel  from  the  breast  penetrates  the 
greater  Pectoral  and  ascends  to  the  subclavian  nodes.    This  trunk  has  several  interrupting  or 
satelUte  nodes,  the  retropedoral  nodes,  in  the  tissue  back  of  the  great  Pectoral  muscle.     (8) 
When  the  great  Pectoral  muscle  is  diseased,  cancer  cells  soon  spread  widely  through  the  sternal 
portion  of  the  muscle,  and  this  entire  portion  of  the  muscle  becomes  cancerous.     The  clavicular 
portion  does  not  suffer  early,  but  escapes  until  the  cancer  becomes  extensive,  as  it  is  anatomically 
distinct  from  the  sternal  portion.     If  the  fibres  of  the  great  Pectoral  are  extensively  diseasecl, 
the  thoracic  group  of  axillary  nodes,  the  subclavian  nodes,  and  possibly  the  internal  mammary 
nodes  are  involved.    (9)  The  only  operation  in  cancer  of  the  breast  which  offers  any  real  hope 
of  cure  is  one  which  is  done  early  and  is  radical.     (10)  It  must  be  done  early,  because  delay 
permits  involvement  of  the  mediastinum,  and  if  the  disease  has  entered  the  mediastinum  opera- 
tion is  hopeless.     If  the  sternum  is  bulged  operation  is  useless,  and  nothing  short  of  amputation 
at  the  shoulder-joint  could  be  of  help  if  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  enlarged  by  the  disease. 
Even  this  radical  procedure  is  of  no  avail,  because  the  mediastinum  is  certainly  involved  if  the 
head  of  the  humerus  is  diseased.     (11)  If  the  lymph  nodes  above  the  clavicle  are  extensively 
diseased  operation  is  useless,  as  in  such  cases  the  mediastinum  is  sure  to  be  involved.     (12)  A 
radical  operation  meahs  the  removal  of  the  skin  of  the  breast  with  the  nipple  and  areola,  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  this  region,  the  entire  breast,  the  sternal  portion  of  the  great  Pectoral 
with  its  fascia,  the  retropectoral  nodes  and  tissue,  all  the  contents  of  the  axilla  except  vessels 
and  nerves,  the  nodes  and  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi, 
and  the  subclavian  nodes.     It  is  probably  always  wisest  to  open  above  the  clavicle  as  well  as 
below  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  nodes.     It  is  seldom  necessary  to  remove  the  clavicular  por- 
tion of  the  greater  Pectoral.    The  lesser  Pectoral  does  not  require  removal,  but  it  should  be  taken 
away,  because  of  the  added  safety  and  speed  thus  obtained  in  cleaning  the  great  vessels  and 
because  its  retention  does  not  improve  the  functional  result.    The  surgeon  must  reniember  that 
the  breast  is  a  much  larger  organ  than  we  used  to  think,  and  all  of  its  insular  projections  and 
outlying  lobules  must  be  removed  (p.  787).     Formerly,  surgeons  did  not  completely  remove 
the  breast,  but  only  got  rid  of  a  large  portion  of  it. 

The  visceral  lymph  nodes  consist  of  three  groups — viz.,  anterior  mediastinal, 
posterior  mediastinal,  and  tracheobronchial. 

The  anterior  mediastinal  nodes  (lymphoglandidae  mediastinales  auteriores)  are 
placed  in  the  anteuior  part  of  the  superior  mediastinum,  in  front  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  and  in  relation  to  the  innominate  veins  and  the  large  arterial  trunks 
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which  arise  from  the  aortic  aroh.  They  receive  afferents  from  the  thymic  nodes; 
their  effercnts  unite  with  those  of  the  tracheobronchial  nodes,  to  form  the  right 
and  left  bronchomediastinal  trunks. 


The  posterior  mediastinal  nodes  (lymphoglandulae  mediaslinales  posteriores)  lie 
behind  the  pericardium  in  relation  to  the  cesopha^us  and  descending  thoracic 
aorta.  Their  afferents  are  derived  from  the  (esophagus,  the  posterior  part  of 
the  pericardium,  the  Diaphragm,  and  convex  surface  of  the  Hver.  Their  eflferenls 
mostly  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct,  but  some  join  the  tracheobronchial 
nodes. 
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l^he  tracheofaroncbial  nodes  form  three  main  groups  in  relation  to  the  bifurca- 
tion of   the  trachea — one  on  either  side  of  the  trachea  above  the  bronchi  and 
one  in  the  angle  between  the  bronchi  (lymphoglandidae  irachecUes);  other  nodes, 
termed  iuterbroiicbial  (lymphoglatididae  bronchioles) ,  are  found  at  the  points  of 
division   of  the  larger  bronchi.     The  aflFerents  of  the  tracheobronchial  nodes 
drain  the  lungs  and  bronchi,  the  thoracic  part  of  the  trachea  and  the  heart;  some 
of  the  efferents  of  the  posterior  mediastinal  nodes  also  terminate  in  this  group. 
Their  eflferent  vessels  ascend  upon  the  trachea  and  unite  with  efferents  of  the 
internal   mammary  and  anterior  mediastinal  nodes  to  form  the  right  and  left 
bfonchomediagtinal  tmnka.     The  right  bronchomediastinal  trunk  may  join  the 
right  lymphatic  duct,  and  the  left  the  thoracic  duct,  but  more  frequently  they 
open  independently  of  these  ducts  into  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and 
subclavian  veins  of  their  own  side. 

Applied  Anatomy. — In  all  town  dwellers  there  are  continually  being  swept  into  those  nodes 
from  the  bronchi  and  alveoli  large  quantities  of  the  dust  and  black  carbonaceous  pigment  that  are 
so  freely  inhaled  in  cities.    At  first  the  nodes  are  moderatelv  enlarged,  firm,  inky  black,  and 
gritty  on  section;  later  they  enlarge  still  further,  often  becommg  fibrous  from  the  irritation  set 
up  by  the  minute  foreign  bodies  with  which  they  are  crammed,  and  may  break  down  into  a  soft 
slimy  mass  or  may  calcify.     In  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  these  nodes  are  practically  always 
infested;  they  enlarge,  being  filled  with  tuberculous  deposits  that  may  soften,  or  become  fibrous, 
or  calcify.     Not  infrequently  an  enlarged  tuberculous  node  perforates  into  a  bronchus,  dis- 
charging its  contents  into  the  tube.     When  this  happens  there  is  great  danger  of  acute  pul- 
monaiy  tuberculosis,  the  infecting  node-substance  being  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  bronchial 
system  by  the  coughing  its  presence  in  the  air-passages  excites. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  thoracic  viscera  consist  of  those  of  the  heart 
and  pericardium,  lungs  and  pleura,  thymus  and  oesophagus. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  heart  consist  of  two  plexuses:  (a)  deep,  immediately 
under  the  endocardium,  and  (b)  superficial,  subjacent  to  the  visceral  pericardium. 
The  deep  plexus  opens  into  the  superficial,  the  efferents  of  which  form  right 
and  left  collecting  trunks.  The  left  trunks,  two  or  three  in  number,  ascend  in 
the  anterior  interventricular  furrow,  receiving,  in  their  course,  afferents  from  both 
ventricles.  On  reaching  the  auriculoventricular  furrow  they  are  joined  by  a  large 
trunk  from  the  back  of  the  heart,  and  then  unite  to  form  a  single  vessel  which 
descends  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  left  auricle  and  ends  in  one 
of  the  tracheobronchial  nodes.  The  right  trunk  receives  its  afferents  from  the 
right  auricle  and  from  the  right  border  and  posterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle. 
It  ascends  in  the  posterior  auriculoventricular  groove  and  then  runs  forward  in 
the  auriculoventricular  groove,  and  passes  up  behind  the  pulmonary  artery,  to 
end  in  one  of  the  tracheobronchial  nodes. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  limgs  originate  in  two  plexuses,  a  superficial  and 
a  deep.  The  superficial  plexus  is  placed  beneath  the  visceral  pleura.  The  deep 
accompanies  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  the  ramifications  of  the 
bronchi.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  bronchi  the  deep  plexus  consists  of  two  net- 
works, one,  submucous,  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  another,  peribron- 
chial, outside  the  walls  of  the  bronchi.  In  the  smaller  bronchi  there  is  but  a 
single  plexus,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  bronchioles,  but  fails  to  reach  the  alveoli, 
in  the  walls  of  which  there  are  no  traces  of  lymphatic  vessels.  The  superficial 
efferents  turn  around  the  borders  of  the  lungs  and  the  margins  of  their  fissures, 
and  converge  to  end  in  some  nodes  situated  at  the  hilum;  the  deep  efferents  are 
conducted  to  the  hilum  along  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  bronchi,  and  end  in  the 
tracheobronchial  nodes.  I^ittle  or  no  anastomosis  occurs  between  the  superficial 
and  deep  lymphatics  of  the  lungs,  except  in  the  region  of  the  hilus. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  pleura  consist  of  two  sets — one  in  the  visceral 
and  another  in  the  parietal  part  of  the  membrane.    Those  of  the  visceral  pleura 
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drain  into  the  superficial  eflFerents  of  the  lung,  while  the  lymphatics  of  the  parietal 
pleura  have  three  modes  of  ending — ^viz. :  (a)  those  of  the  costal  portion  join 
the  lymphatics  of  the  Internal  intercostal  muscles  and  so  reach  the  internal 
mammary  nodes;  (b)  those  of  the  diaphragmatic  part  are  drained  by  the  efTerents 
of  the  Diaphragm;  while  {c)  those  of  the  mediastinal  portion  terminate  in  the 
posterior  mediastinal  nodes. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  thjrmus  gland  terminate  in  the  superior  medias- 
tinal, tracheobronchial,  and  internal  mammary  nodes. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  oesophagus  form  a  plexus  around  that  tube,  the 
collecting  vessels  from  which  drain  into  the  posterior  mediastinal  nodes. 


THE  NEEVE  SYSTEM. 

THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND  BRAIN,  WITH  THEIR 

MENINGES. 


THE  nerve  system  of  man  is  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  he  appreciates 
and  becomes  influenced  by  impressions  from  the  outer  world,  reacts  on 
these  impressions,  and  hence  is  enabled  to  adapt  himself  to  his  environment. 
It  is  the  organic  substratum  for  those  manifestations  of  nerve  force  engaged  in.the 
characteristic  attributes  of  animal  life — sensation  and  motion.  Broadly  stated, 
the  ner\^e  system  connects  the  various  parts  of  the  body  with  one  another  and 
coordinates  them  into  one  harmonious  whole  in  order  to  carry  on  the  bodily 
functions  methodically  and  to  control  the  physiological  division  of  labor  through- 
out the  organism.  With  the  evolution  of  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life  through 
an  immense  phylogenetic  past  the  nerve  system  has  undergone  remarkable  differ- 
entiation and  specialization,  attaining  its  maximum  as  to  dominant  position  and 
complexity  of  structure  in  the  human  species. 

The  description  of  the  nerve  system  is  assisted  by  the  accommodation  of  physio- 
logical data  to  the  anatomical  basis  in  order  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  and 
to  render  more  practical  our  knowledge  of  the  mutual  relations  of  its  structure 
and  function.  The  cycle  of  events  which  accompanies  nerve  action  is  determined 
by  impressions  received  by  the  peripheral  organs,  apperception  and  reflexes 
of  these  impressions  in  the  lower  nerve  centres,  correlation  of  these  with  other 
impressions  in  higher  centres,  as  well  as  voluntary  reactions  or  inhibitions,  liber- 
ated in  compliance  with  the  organic  or  higher  needs  of  the  individual. 

(Conventionally,  the  nerve  system  is  usually  considered  as  consisting  of  (1) 
the  cerebrospinal  system,  comprising  (a)  the  central  nerve  axis  (brain  and  spinal 
cord )  and  (b)  the  peripheral  nerves  (cranial  and  spinal),  and  (2)  the  sympathetic 
nerve  system.  This  subdivision,  like  others  formulated  by  various  authors, 
is  an  arbitrary  one.  No  part  of  the  system  stands  isolated,  and  the  manifold 
groupings  and  chainings  of  the  units  of  the  system  intimately  connect  the  central 
nerve  organs  with  the  peripheral  nerve  endings,  the  organs  of  special  sense  and 
the  vegetative  organs.  The  distinction  between  the  central  and  the  sympathetic 
systems  has  been  too  absolute,  and  the  only  justification  for  adhering  to  the 
classification  given  above  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  sympathetic  system  is 
preponderatingly  related  to  the  interconnection  and  coordination  of  the  nutritive 
(digestive,  respiratory,  and  blood  and  lymph)  apparatus,  and,  therefore,  exer- 
cises a  special  control  over  its  activities. 

Structurally  considered,  the  nerve  system  consists  of  cell-elements  peculiarly 
differentiated  from  all  other  tissue  cells  in  that  their  protoplasm  is  extended,  often 
to  great  distances  from  the  nuclear  region,  in  the  form  of  processes.  The  cell- 
elements  are  held  in  place  by  supporting  tissues,  partly  of  ectodermal  and  partly 
of  mesodermal  origin,  and  receive  an  abundant  blood  supply. 
The  cell  element  of  the  nerve  system  is  called  the  neurone.    The  neurone  is 
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the  developmental y  siructural,  and  functional  unit  of  the  nerve  system.  It  is  in 
reality  a  single  cell  presenting  unusual  structural  modifications.  It  comprises  not 
only  the  nerve-cell  body  with  its  numerous  protoplasmic  processes  or  dendrites,  but 
also  the  axone,  which  may  vary  in  length  from  a  fraction  of  a  millimetre  to  fully 
half  a  man's  stature;  so  that,  despite  the  delicacy  of  the  axone,  its  bulk  may  be 
almost  two  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  cell  body  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. The  long  axones  serve  to  make  a  connection  with  a  peripheral  or  distant 
nen^e  cell,  muscle  cell,  or  gland  cell,  while  the  shorter  axones  of  certain  neurones 
divide  into  terminal  branches  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  cell  body,  presumably 
to  come  into  relation  with  other  nerve  cells  in  the  same  or  adjacent  groups. 

Neurones,  being  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  functions  manifested  by  various 
phenomena  of  nerve  force,  are  differentiated  in  their  polarity,  both  structurally 
and  dynamically.     Receptive  neurones  are  so  arranged  as  to  receive  afferent  nene 
impulses  from  other  tissues;  emissive  or  excitor  neurones  give  out  efferent  nerve 
impulses.     The  former  are  generally  termed  sensor  neurones,  the  latter  motor 
(excitomotor)  neurones   if  connected  with   muscle,  excitoglandular   if   connected 
with  gland  cells.     Were  the  nerve  system  made  up  solely  of  such  initial  and  ter- 
minal neurones,  the  apparatus  would  be  merely  a  system  of  reflex  arcs.     Such  it 
is  in  low  forms  of  animal  life  which,  by  their  very  organization,  and  l>ecause  of 
the  close  juxtaposition  of  their  sensor  and  motor  elements,  are  compelled  to 
react  to  stimuli  from  without.     In  higher  forms,  with  more  profoundly  differ- 
entiated nerve  systems,  the  sensor  impression  must  pass  through  an  interposed 
medium  which  is  capable  of  either  transmitting  the  molecular  change  in  the  form 
of  an  excitomotor  impulse  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  capable  of  reducing  or  check- 
ing the  impulse.     In  other  words,  reaction  is  not  imperative;  there  is  a  freedom 
of  choice  exercised  by  intermediate  neurones  endowed  with  inhibitory  function. 
The  simple  arc,  composed  of  an  afferent  sensor  neurone  and  an  efferent  motor 
neurone,  would  act  independently  of  all  other  arcs  were  it  not  for  the  interposition 
of  this  intermediate  neurone  and  of  other  association  neurones  which,  bv  their 
relations  toward  similar  arc  elements,  produce  harmony  of  action.     The  basis, 
then,  of  the  nerve  system  is  a  series  of  neurones,  with  projecting  and  association 
processes,  coordinated  for  the  purpose  of  performing  specific  actions  manifested 
either  by  motion,  by  trophic  changes,  or  by  the  apperception  of  stimuli  of  a 
chemical,  mechanical  (tactile  and  auditory),  thermal,  or  photic  nature,     ^\^len 
we  consider  the  profoundly  complex  manifestations  of  n^n^e  phenomena  in  the 
mental  and  physical  life  of  man  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  his  nene  system 
is  made  up  of  an  immense  multitude  of  aggregations  of  neurones. 

Fundamental  Facts  Regarding  the  Development  of  the  Nerve  System.— 

The  nerve  system  is  formed  by  a  remarkable  metamorphosis  of  the  ectodermic 
layer  of  the  developing  ovum.  Along  the  mid-dorsal  line  of  the  embryonic  mass 
,a  thickening  of  the  ectoderm  forms  a  well-defined  layer  of  cells,  the  neural  plate. 
The  proliferative  process  passes  rapidly  from  the  cephalic  toward  the  caudal 
end,  and  as  development  advances  it  is  seen  that  the  most  intense  growth  energ\- 
takes  place  at  the  cephalic  end,  indicative  of  the  higher  functional  potentiality 
of  what  is  to  become  the  brain.  The  neural  plate  undergoes  a  trough-like  for- 
mation as  its  edges  become  elevated  cephalad  and  laterally  to  form  the  neural 
groove  (Fig.  577).  The  edges  become  more  and  more  elevated  and  bend  toward 
the  median  line  until  the  margins  of  the  groove  coalesce  to  form  a  tube,  the  neural 
tube,  which  sinks  into  the  subjacent  mesodermal  tissues.  The  fusion  of  the  mar- 
gins of  the  neural  plate  occurs  first  in  the  cervical  region  and  rapidly  continues 
both  cephalad  and  caudad.  The  cephalic  portion,  destined  to  become  the  brain, 
expands  and  grows  considerably,  while  the  caudal  portion  elongates  to  form  the 
spinal  cord. 
Eventually  the  neural  tube,  as  it  sinks  into  the  subjacent  mesodermal  tissue, 
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severs  all  connection  with  the  ectoderm  from  which  it  developed ;  b\it  for  a  brief 
pericxl  the  continuity  is  preserved  in  an  attenuated  septal  mass,  the  nennl  crest 
(Fig.  577).  The  cell  elements  of  this  crest  subsequently  become  detached  fromi 
the  superficial  ectoderm,  the  continuity  of  which  is  again  restored  to  form  the 
integument.     They  then  pass  ventrad  to  either  side  of  the  neural  tube,  prolifer- 


ate by  mitosis,  and  accumulate  in  paired  masses,  corresponding  in  number  (o 
the  segments  of  the  body,  to  become,  in  part  at  least,  the  cenbiospinal  suglioa 
cells  of  the  afferent  system,  while  other  similarly  paired  masses  migrate  farther 
ventrad  to  a  prevertebral  position  to  form  the  gangUated  cord  and  widelv  spread 
plexTuas  of  the  sympathetic  Eystem.     From  the  tissues  of  the  wall  of  the  neural 


'.  £78. — Disgram  shovrinc  developmi 


components,  tocellier 


lube  ahd  its  temporary  crest  the  entire  nene  system  of  complex  and  intricate 
structure  is  developed.  The  cavity  of  the  tube  shares  in  the  developmental 
growth  changes  to  become  the  ventricular  system  of  the  brain  and  central  canal 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  major  details  of  the  development  of  the  principal  divisions 
will  be  considered  in  appropriate  chapters. 
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DeTelopment  of  Kerre  Tiune.  I .  In  Uis  WkII  of  the  Nonnl  Tnbe.— The  single  layer  of 
nucleated  epitheliHl  celb  of  etloderinal  origin  which  makes  up  the  wall  of  the  neural  tube  early 
becomes  modified  into  a  layer  of  tall  columnar  cells  called  sponglobluU  (Fig.  579).  'n)cEt 
protoplasmic  ends  undergo  ditTerentiation  in  that  the  central  ends  become  elongated  and  atten- 
uftted  or  collapsed  to  form  a  series  of  striatal  pillai^ 
wiih  intervening  spaces.  The  central  ends  retain 
their  breadth,  however,  and  form  an  internal  limiling 
membrane.  The  ectal  ends  undergo  differentiation 
to  form  H  spong\'  felt- work  or  reticulum  (peripliiral 
veil  of  His);  evenlually  these  aponeioblasts  become 
(a)  cUifttsd  opondjmul  cella  and  (b)  nenroglu. 

In  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  central  zone  there 
appear  sphericHi  cells  of  different  structure  and 
deruiity.  These  are  the  garminal  cells,  .seen  in  very 
early  stnjres  and  proliferating  rapidly  by  karyokine- 
sis.  They  soon  lo.se  their  spherical  form,  becoming 
pear-shar^  ns  a.  protoplasmic  process  extends 
ectad.  These  pear-shaped  cells  are  now  termed 
ii«iiTOblMtJi  (Fig.  579),  (he  protoas  of  the  neurones, 
and  as  development  advances  ihey  leave  the  central 
zone  and  migrate  into  the  marginal  reticulum  lo 
the  posilinns  in  which  ihey  are  found  in  the  gray 
substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  proto-  ■ 
plasmie  process  is  at  first  slightly  bulbous  and  elon- 
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gales  to  form  the  axone  extending  toward  other  tierv^^ells  or  lo  the  peripheral  tis.sue  elements 
with  which  they  liecomc  as.socialed  by  the  contiguilv  of  (he  terminal  arborizations  into  which  the 
bulbous  extremity  develoi>s.  The  precision  with  which  the  axones  travel  toward  their  allotted 
goal  is  one  of  (he  mas(  remarkable  manifestations  of  organic  development.  An  American  experi- 
menter, Ross  Ci.  Harrison,  has  devised  a  method  for  directly  ODserving  the  living,  growing 
nerve.  In  isolated  pieces  of  frog  embryos  the  dilTeren(iation  of  (he  living  nerve  elenien(s  could 
be  observed  from  day  to  day  during  several  weeks.  The  bulbous  end  of  the  outflowing  pro- 
toplasmic fibre,  showing  a  fain(  fibrillation,  was  .seen  to  reveal  a  continuous  change  of  fram 
|Mir(icularIy  in  a  number  of  fine  sinii)lc  and  branched  filaments  which  were  in  constant  ameboid 
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movement.    Harrison's  demonstration^  is  of  great  significance  in  connection  with  the  "retraction 
theorv"  and  other  ideas  related  to  the  neurone  doctrine. 

2.  ^bl  the  neural  Crest  Tissaes. — ^The  nerve  tissue  elements  of  the  sympathetic  system  and 
of  the  gangUa  of  the  cranial  nerves  and  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  derived  from  the 
neural  crest.  Omitting,  for  the  present,  the  development  of  tne  sympathetic  system,  it  is  found 
that  the  cells  of  the  paired  masses  which  eventually  become  the  cerebrospinal  ganglia  are  at 
first  somewhat  spherical,  then  oval  in  form, 
sending  out  from  either  extremity  or  pole 
a  protoplasmic  process.  One  process  mi- 
grates centrad,  the  other  toward  the  tissues 
of  the  |)eripher>'.  The  central  process 
penetrates  the  tissues  of  the  neural  tube 
and,  assiuning  the  typical  form  of  an  axone 
with  its  collaterals  and  end  arborizations, 
comes  into  contiguous  association  w^ith  cer- 
tain cells  of  the  central  axis.  The  periph- 
eral process  is  in  reality  an  unusually 
long  aendrite,  for  it  is  centripetal  in  func- 
tion; but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
usually  provided  with  a  myelin  sheath  it 
is  also  termed  the  peripheral  axone  of  an 
afferent  (or  senaor)  neurone.  The  central 
proc^esses  of  the  cells  of  a  single  spinal  nerve 
ganglion  form  the  dorsal  nerve  roots;  the 
peripheral  processes  constitute  the  afferent 
portion  of  a  spinal  nerve.  The  cells  them- 
selves are  transformed  from  bipolar  into 
apparently  unipolar  cells  bv  the  migration 
of  the  cell  Ixxly  to  one  side  and  the  con- 
sequent approximation  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses to  form  a  common  pedicle  in  a 
T-shaped  manner  (Fig.  586). 

Structure  of  the  Nerve  System.— The 

whole  of  the  nerve  system  is  composed  of 
nerve  tissue  and  supporting  connective 
tissue.  The  neurones  constitute  the  nerve 
tissue,  while  the  supporting  tissue  is  com- 
posed of  the  neuroglia  and  of  white  fibrous 
tissue  derived  either  from  the  investing 
membrane  or  from  the  sheaths  of  its 
numerous  vascular  channels. 

The  Neurone. — The  neurone  or  nerve 
cell  element,  whose  individuality  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  exhibits  remark- 
able variations  as  to  external  characters, 
dimensions,  and  form.  The  neurone  pre- 
sents a  concentrated  or  swollen  cell  mass 
and  nucleus,  formerly  known  as  the  nerve 
ceU  (ganglion  cell)  and  still  retaining  the 
name.  From  this  cell  body  are  given  off  a 
number  of  processes  of  two  distinct  kinds:  (1)  protoplasmic  processes  which  are  commonly 
branched  and  generally  called  the  dendriteB;  (2)  a  single,  thinner,  and  })aler  process,  the  axone 
(aris-cylinder  process;  Deiters'  process;  neuraxone;  neurite). 

Vaned  Forms  of  Neurones.—  Bearing  in  mind  that  each  neurone  includes  not  only  the  cell 
body  and  its  dendritic  processes,  but  also  the  axone  or  axis-cylinder  process  with  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, we  may  consider  each  of  these  divisions  under  separate  heads. 

1 .  Nerve  Cell  Body.  External  Morphology, — The  bodies  of  nerve  cells  vary  much  in  size, 
measuring  from  4  to  135  microns  or  more  in  diameter.  The  largest  cells  are  found  in  the  ventral 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  spinal  ganglia,  in  the  large  p^Tamidal  cell  layer  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex,  in  the  Purkinjean  cell  layer  of  the  cerebellum,  and  in  the  column  of  Clarke 
(dorsal  nucleus)  of  the  spinal  cord.  Very  small  cells  are  found  in  the  olfactory  bulbs,  in  the 
granular  layers  of  the  cerebral  and  the  cerebellar  cortex,  and  in  the  gliosum  cornualis  of  the  cord. 

Although  all  nerve  cells  begin  in  the  embryonic  ectoderm  as  spherical  germinal  cells,  they 
later  assume,  in  different  regions,  very  different  shapes.    These  external  morphological  relations 

'  American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  June  1,  1907,  vii,  1.     (Anatomical  Record,  p.  116.) 


Fig.  681. — Showing  some  varieties  of  cell  bodies  of 
neurones  (diagrammatic.)  A.  Unipolar  (umacrine)  cell 
from  the  retina.  B.  Bipolar  cell  from  vestibular  gang- 
lion. C.  Multipolar  cell,  with  long  axone,  from  spinal 
cord.  Z>.  "Gol^ii  cell,"  with  short  axone  breaking  up  into 
numerous  termmaJ  twigs.  E.  Pvramidal  cell  from  cere- 
bral cortex,     a.  Axone.     clt.  Collaterals.     L  Telodendria. 
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have  been  best  revealed  by  the  methods  ot  Ehrlich  and  Golgi.  According  to  the  Qumber  nf 
processes  arising  from  the  cell  body,  neurones  are  referred  to  as  (1)  nnqxilar,  (2)  bq>olar,  aifi 
(3)  mnltipolu  neiro  cells. 

1.  Cnipolar  cells  are  met  with  frequently  in  early  stages  of  embryonic  development,  bui  ar>» 
rare  in  the  adult,  being  found  only  in  the  retina,  olfactory  bulb,  and  within  the  baskets  of  the 
Purkinjcan  celU  of  the  cerebellum.  They  are  called  unurina  cells.  He  celb  of  the  ccreliro- 
spinal  ganglia  (escepiing  the  cochlear  and  veslibular)  are  apparently  unipolar,  but  they  are 
developmenlally  and  functionally  of  bipolar  nalure. 

2.  Bipolar  cells  are  found  almost  exclusively  in  (he  peripheral  sensor  systems.  a.s  in  the 
olfactory  membrane,  in  the  retina,  in  the  cochlear  and  vestibular  ganglia,  and  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal ganglia  of  the  embryo. 

3.  Multipolar  cells  are  the  most  numerous  and  form  the  principal  elements  of  nerve  centrf»i 
throughout  the  system.  They  are  termed  multipolar  because  of  tne  greater  or  less  number  frf 
dendrites  given  off  in  addition  to  the  single  axone.> 

The  terms  "unipolar"  and  "multipolar"  must  be  restricted  to  the  morphological  senate; 
dynamically  all  nerve  celb  are  bipolar. 

According  to  the  relations  of  the  axone  we  distinguish,  after  Golgi,  two  kinds  of  neurones: 

I.  Neurones  with  Ion);  axones  which  become  the  axis  cvlinder  of  a  central  or  peripheral  nen-e 
fibre.  The  axones  give  off  several  coUaterab  which,  lifce  the  parent  stem,  break  into  finely 
branched  terminals  or  telodendria. 

II.  Neurones  with  relatively  short  axones  which  do  not  go  into  the  fOTmation  of  a  nene 
fil(re,  but  break  up  into  terminal  twigs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cell-bodies  from  which  they  arise. 
Type  11  is  generally  termed,  for  brevity's  sake,  the  Oolgi  cell. 


Fl.i.  582.— PuiLiniean  cell  from  human  lerebelliun.  hb  aeen  in  a  Flo.  583,— Profiio  view  of  Purkin- 

plane  tianavefse  wthe  lorwi  ssisof  ueerebellartoliuin.     a.  Axone.  jean  cell,  in  Ihe  plane  of  the  long  aii* 

ta.  Collaterals.     (Golgi  melhod.)  of  acereliellar  folium. 

According  to  the  morphological  relations  of  the  dendrites,  neurones  are  classified  as  follows; 

(q)  Stellate  cells,  the  dendrites  of  which  spring  at  intervals  from  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  cell  body  and  pas.s  toward  all  directions  (motor  cells  in  ventral  horn  and  tract  cells  of  the 
cord). 

(6)  Cells  with  one  principal  stout  dendrite  (among  other  lesser  dendrites)  which  gives  off  side 
branches  and  ends  in  fine  terminal  twigs  (pyramidal  cells  of  cerebral  cortex;  mitral  cells  of 
olfactory  bulb). 

(r)  iJlaoriform  cells,  giving  off  branched  dendrites  from  both  base  and  apex,  resembling  the 
roots  and  the  branches  of  a  tree;  the  axone  often  springs  from  the  base  of  one  of  the  root'like 
dendrites  (pyramidal  cells  of  the  hippocampus). 

'  Kxceptionally.  more  than  one  aionc  haa  Ijeen  observed  ariaiDE  from  a  MagXe  cell,  as  in  the  CbjbI  cells  of  tlie 
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[d)  Cells  nith  monopolar  d 
the  cell  and,  undergoing  frequent  subdivision,  break  up  it 
a\one  spring  from  the  opposite  pole  (Purkinjean  cells  of  the  cerebellum;  granular  cells  of  the 
fiLsciola  oinerea). 

2.  N«rve  Odl  Bod;.  Internal  MorphoU>gy.~Tbt  nucleus  of  the  nerve  cell  differs  in  no  essen- 
tial from  the  tvpic  nuclear  structure.  Ref>ardiaB  the  organization  of  the  cytoplasm  several 
conflictinf;  views  exist.  In  the  present  state  of  our  Knowledge 
conceminft  this  still  obscure  field  of  investigation  it  may  be 
said  that  the  nerve  cell  protoplasm  Ls  roughly  divided  into 
■A  foipiiaial  axopUsmic  portion  and  a  centnl  ondopUnnic 
portion.  Tliere  is  shown  throughout  the  cytoplasm  a  tendency 
lo  fibrillar  structure,  more  pronounced  in  the  exoplasmic 
(lortion.  Within  the  meshes  of  a  more  or  less  homogeneous 
ground  substance,  which  pervades  the  whole,  are  deposited 
larver  and  smaller  mas.-^e3  of  a  granular  substance.  Nerve 
cells  fixed  and  stained  by  the  methods  of  Nissl  and  Held 
shon- that  the  granule  masses  are  "stainahle"  (chnanatophUes; 
Ugraid  bodies;  Nissl  bodies),  probably  of  the  nature  of  a 
nurleoproteid  (MacCalium)  and  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
nutritive  reserve.  Many  ot  the  larger  cells  jiossess  more 
or  less  piirmenled  material,  adjacent  to  the  nucleus.  The 
cells  of  the  sobatuitiK  nigra  (intfrcalatvm)  and  of  the 
locus    coeraletis   contain  an  abundance  of  such  pigment       fio.  ss4.— Motor  nerve  cell  from 

..nniiliui  ventral  liom  ol  spinal  cord  of  rahhil. 

P™;."'^-  .       ,  ,  ,L        The  angulM  and  i^indlMhapwl  Niwl 

TTie     unstainable    homogeneous  ground  substance  of  the     bodiex  arc  well  shown.    (After  .Si»»l.) 
cvtoplasm  is  probably  the  more  important  funclionally,  for 

numerous  delicate  netmfibrils  hiup.  by  special  methods,  been  shown  to  traverse  the  cell  body 
ami  its  processes,  crossing  and  interlacing,  perhaps  anastomosing  with  each  other,  and  traceable 
into  the  axone.'  Nissl,  after  years  of  painstaking  investigation,  has  classified  nerve  cells  into 
a  great  many  different  species  in  accordance  with  their  reaction  to  staining  agents. 


The  DendlitM. — The  dendrites  are  attenuated  processes,  usually  numerous,  resembling 
in  structure  and  staining  reactions  the  cytoplasm,  of  which,  as  exlensions.  they  increase  the 
functional  expanse  of  the  surface  of  the  cell  body.     Emerging  by  a  broad  ba.se,  the}*  become 
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nsrrowei'  as  they  divide  into  many  branches  in  a  djchotomous  or  arborescent  manner  to  end  free, 
according  to  most  observers,  or  to  be  joined  with  the  dendrites  of  other  neurones  hy  meana  of 
minute  fibrillie  (as  claimed  by  Apathy)  or  by  concrescence  (Held).  The  contour  of  the  deodriie. 
while  occasionally  irregular  in  some  specimens,  with  vuicoaitiaB  along  its  course,  is,  &s  a  rule, 
beset  with  numerous  lateral  buds  called  gsmmulaa.  Various  hypotheses  have  been  adi-anced 
in  explanation  of  these  appearances,  i(  being  held  by  some  investigators  thai  they  are  related  to 
conditions  of  activity  as  contrasted  to  those  of  repose,  while  others  believe  (hem  to  be  artefarts 
produced  by  the  fixing  and  staining  methods  at  present  employed.  However,  it  is  no  longer 
disputed  that  the  function  of  the  dendrites  is  receptive  and  conductive  (or  cellulipctal)  for  nene 
impulses,  although  they  probably  serve  ihe  nutritional  requirements  of  the  cell  body  hs  vtA\. 

This  functional  distinction  gives  the  clue  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  centra!  and 
peripheral  prolongations  of  the  cerebrospinal  ganglionic  neurones.  The  cells  of  these  ganf^ia 
are  at  first  bipolar  in  form,  but  gradually  undei^  transformation  into  apparently  uni)>otar  cells 
by  the  migration  of  the  cell  body  to  one  side  and  the  consequent  approximation  of  the  iwo 
processes  to  form  a  common  pedicle  in  a  T-shaped  manner  so  typical  of  the  spinal  ganglion  cell  of 
Ihe  adult.  The  central  branch  invariably  remains  callnlifugal,  the  peripheral  branch  invariably 
remains  cellnlipetal,  and  as  such  is  equivalent  to  the  dendrites  of  all  other  neurones.  It  is 
merely  a  modified  dendrite  in  (hat  it  courses  a  longer  distance  without  branching  until  it  resr-hes 
the  periphery  and  is  usually  myelinic.  Such  a  peripheral  prolongation  of  the  ganglion  oeU  b 
also  termed  a  centr^tal  narro  fib»  or  mrelinic  (meduliated)  peripheral  ^uue  of  ft  fvriphgnl 
centripetal  neurone. 


The  Axoae, — The  a\one  is  usually  much  longer  than  any  of  the  dendrites,  ihin,  pale,  sniooih, 
emerging  from  the  nerve  cell  as  a  direct  continuation  of  the  neuroiibrillar  ground  substance 
of  the  cell  body,  and  devoid,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  of  chromatoj>hile  granules.  Its 
calibre  varies  for  the  different  cells,  corresponding  in  general  to  the  length  of  its  course, 
but  it  Is  practically  of  uniform  diameter  throughout  its  extent.  Axones  may  be  extremely 
short  or  full^  a  meter  in  length.  Most  cells  give  rise  to  only  one  axone  (monuconic  nenrones), 
but  in  certain  localities  diuonic  (two  axones)  and  polyazonic  (.several  axones)  neurones  are 
found.  In  a  Golgt  preparation  axones  stand  out  like  pieces  of  black  thread,  taking  a  more 
direct  course  than  do  the  irr^ular  dendrites,  and  rarely  fcranching  before  reaching  the  ultimate 
termination,  although  giving  oil  collaterals  along  their  course.  The  centrul  axones  of  .'Spinal 
ganglion  (sensor)  neurones  are  the  principal  exception  lo  this  rule  in  that  they  bifurcate  in  a 
Y-shaped  manner  after  their  entrance  into  the  central  nerve  system.  In  the  case  of  another 
group  of  neurones,  Golgi's  Cell,  Type  n,  the  axone  is  observed  to  break  up  i 
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brunches   soon  after  ils  departure 

asoDes  and  iheir  collaterab  end  in  i 

The  axone  is  the  distribuiive  or 

b,  iherefore,  a  functional  oppositio 

upoD  its  dynamic  jiolarity  and  upon  a  pby^ologic  principle  which  is  established  by  all  experi- 
ments    to    which    the    nerve    syslem    is    submitted, 

namely-,    that  nerve  impulses   pass  through   the   neu-  a  b 

rune   in   a  definite  direction  which  is  invariable  and 
admitting  of  anatomic  localization. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  peripheral  spinal  and  cerebral 
axones  as  well  as  those  constituting  the  while  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  and  cord  are  invested  by  a  myelin 

The  OoIUtenla  (parcuone»).— The  collaterals  are 
accessory  branchings  of  the  axones  which  are  more 
numerous  in  die  cytoproximal  portion  and  are  usually 
directed  al  right  angles  to  the  parent  siein.  Some 
axones   possess   tew  or   no  collaterals,   while  others 

possess  many.     T^e  collaterals,  especially  those  in  the  iju,k 

Rray  substance  of  the  central  axis,  are  frequently  mye-  cTo«t 

Uuic.  They  unquestionably  play  an  important  part 
in  the  ((Touping  and  chaining  of  neurones  within  the 
syatera,  in  yielding  up  to  neighboring  neurones  a  [>or- 
lion  of  the  impulse  that  the  cell  has  received  by  its  in 

dendrites  and  transmits  along  its  axone  to  a  distance. 
Varieties  of  Axone >.— Axones  are  divided  into 

two    main   groups   depending   upon   the   presence  or  i^^^  ^^ 

absence  of  a  myeUn  sheath — myelinic   axones  and  iidt 

unTolinic  axonea,  or  medolUted  and  notunedoUfttod 

Hyelinie    kxonei  or    mednHated    axia-c^Hndar 
pioeeuea  are  axones  enveloped  by  a  relatively  thick 

sheath  composed  of  semifluid  phosphorized  fal,  which  lua  ar 

wives  to  the  bundles  of  these  structures  their  opaque,  iiiimm* 

white  appearance.  The  myelin  sheath  is  in  turn 
invested  by  a  delicate  membrane  (nenrllMnma)  in 
one  group,  while  another  group  is  devoid  of  such 
covering,  giving  rise  lo  (he  further  subdivision  into 
{a)  myelinic  axones  with  a  neurilemma;  (b)  myelinic 
axones  without  a  neurilemma. 

Myelinic  uones  with  a  neniilemnw  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  cerebrospinal   nerves,  and,  in  lesser  "*  ' 

proportion,  of  the  sympathetic   nerves.     The  myelin 

sheath  {meduUary  sheath  of  Schwann)  (Figs.  587  and  " 

5S8)  does  not  invest  the  axone  throughout  its  course  nor 
in  a  uniform  manner.    The  axoneafter  its  emenjence 

from  the  celt  body  and  likewise  in  ils  preterminal  por-  '' 

tioD  is  naked;  and  the  delicate  external  membrane 

J,  nrntOa^  como  in  contret  with  the  .jonc.  „SiiS-7a,.  feSE  .f.-CS  S;'!,: 
TTie  myeun  sheath  consists  of  a  number  of  tubular  seen.  B.  Diaarani  showing  atructure  of  a 
segments  demarcated  by  nodal  intersections  which  ^^£'^,"e  VK^fona'S^tht'Xatl^  n™^ 
are  only  0.08  mm.  apart  in  the  very  small  myelinic  node  (Qompue  the  two  sides).  C.  Tramt- 
axones,  while  for  lai^e  axones  the  intervals  may  be  ^th°oamic  widish owmB"'v^°A"oni^nM^ 
1  mm.  or  more.  At  the  nodes  {conMnctionx  of  Ran-  rofibrils.  -W.  Myelin.  *.'  icnd'oneurium. 
tnVr)   the  neurilemma   dips   into   the  constriction   to 

come  in  contact  with  the  axone,  and  any  branches  of  the  axone  are  invariably  given  off  at 
such  points.  The  interruptions  in  the  continuity  of  the  myelin  sheath  have  been  assumed  to 
be  provisions  facilitating  nutritive  diffusion  between  the  axone  and  the  surrounding  lym]>h, 
andhereonly  may  collaterals  be  pvenoff.  Each  iniernodal  myelinic  se^^ent  is  further  char- 
acterized b^  oblioue  clefts,  irregularly  distributed—the  Indcurefl  of  Schmidt-Luiteniiann— 
.•ieen  only  in  fixed  specimens  and  probably  artefacts.  Extraction  of  the  falty  substance  of 
the  myelin  sheath  by  Iwiling  alcohol  and  ether  brings  out  a  fine  network  which  resists  tryjisin 
digestion,  and  is  termed  neurokeratin  on  account  of  ils  resemblance  to  the  keratin  of  epidermal 
structures. 

The  nomllemma  {primitive  .iheath  of  Schwann;  rutiroUmma).  a  delicate  structureless  mem- 
brane, encloses  the  myelin  and  the  axone,  wherever  the  myelin  sheath  is  wanting.    Against  (he 
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inner  surface  of  the  neurilemma,  and  embedded  as  it  were  in  the  myelin,  usually  midway  between 
two  nodes,  lies  the  oval-shaped  nucleus  of  the  neuzilemma. 

Myelinic  axones  are  usually  from  4  to  10  microns  in  diameter;  the  extremes  rangre  from  2  i<> 
"20  microns. 

Myelinic  axones  without  a  neurilemma  constitute  the  white  substance  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  as  well  as  the  optic  nerves.  They  differ  from  the  axones  just  described  in  \\\n 
particulars — the  neurilemma  is  absent  and  there  are  no  nodes  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the 
•myelin  sheath.     A  network  of  neuroglia  replaces  the  neurilemma  as  a  supporting  tissue. 

^myelinic  axones  with  a  neurilemma  (Remakes  fibres;  sympathetic  nerve  fibres)  constitute 
the  majority  of  the  sympathetic  axones  and  the  axones  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  myelin 
sheath  is  absent  and  the  axone  is  invested,  more  or  less  completely,  by  a  nucleated  cellular  sheath 
or  neurilemma. 

Amyelinic  axones  without  a  neurilemma  are  naked  axones,  most  numerous  in  the  central 
ganglia.  Most  axones  of  longer  course  are  devoid  of  any  sheath  in  the  cytoproximal  and  pre- 
terminal portions,  whatever  investment  they  may  receive  in  the  intermediate  portion. 


NERVE  CELL  NIDI  OR  NUOLEI. 

Nerve  cells  are  more  or  less  definitely  grouped  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain 
and  cord  to  form  what  are  conventionally  termed  "nuclei."  Inasmuch  as  the 
term  nucleus  has  long  been  given  to  the  vesicular  body  in  the  interior  of  all  cells, 
ambiguity  would  be  avoided  by  designating  such  nerve  cell  groups  by  the  term 
nidi  (plural  of  nidus,  "a  nest"). 


II 


NERVE  FIBRES"  AND  NERVES. 


Prior  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  neurone  concept  it  was  customary  to  desig- 
nate the  conducting  elements  of  the  nen'e  system  by  the  term  nerve  fibres  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  nerve  cells.  As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  distinction 
no  longer  holds,  but  the  designation  *'ner\'e  fibre"  is  still  retained  in  anatomic 
vocabulary  and  recurs  so  frequently  in  common  parlance  that,  even  with  the  new- 
conception  which  has  been  formed  of  the  architecture  of  the  nerve  system,  the 
term  cannot  yet  be  entirely  discarded  in  favor  of  "axone,"  although  it  probably 
will  eventually. 

Nerves  are  round  or  flattened  bundles  of  axones  which  serve  to  bring  the  central 
axis  into  relation  with  the  periphery  and  other  tissues  of  the  body.  The  ner\es 
of  the  body  are  subdivided  into  two  great  classes — the  cerehrospinal,  which  are 
attached  to  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  and  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  nerves,  which 
are  attached  to  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.  The  cerebrospinal  nerves  con- 
sist of  numerous  nerve  fibres  (myelinic  axones)  collected  together  into  small  or 
large  bundles  or  fasciculi  and  enclosed  in  a  membranous  sheath. 

Structure  of  Nerves. — In  structure  the  common  membranous  investment,  or  sheath  of  the 
whole  nerve,  which  is  called  the  epineurium,  as  well  ds  the  septa  given  off  from  it,  and  which 
separate  the  fasciculi,  consists  of  connective  tissue,  composed  of  white  and  yellow  elastic  fibrea, 
the  latter  existing  in  great  abundance.  The  tubular  sheath  of  the  smaller  fasciculi  composing 
the  nerve  trunk,  called  the  perineurium,  consists  of  a  fine,  smooth,  transparent  membrane, 
which  may  be  easily  separated,  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  from  the  fibres  it  encloses;  in  structure 
it  consists  of  connective  tissue  which  has  a  distinctly  lamellar  arrangement,  being  composed  of 
several  lamellte,  separated  from  each  other  by  spaces  containing  lymph.  The  nerve  fibres  are 
held  together  and  supported  within  the  fasciculus  by  delicate  connective  tissue  called  the  endo- 
neurium  (sheath  of  Henle),  It  is  continuous  with  septa  which  pass  inward  from  the  innermost 
layer  of  the  perineurium,  and  consists  of  a  ground  substance  in  which  are  embedded  fine  bundles 
of  fibrous  connective  tissue  which  run  for  the  most  part  longitudinally.  It  serves  to  support  the 
capillary  vessels,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  neti^ork  with  elongated  meshes.  The 
cerebrospinal  nerves  consist  almost  exclusively  of  myelinic  axones,  the  amyelinic  axones  existing 
in  very  small  proportions. 
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The  bUxMlvensels  supplying  a  nerve  terminate  in  a  minute  capillary  plexus,  the  vessels  com- 
posing w^hich  pierce  the  permeurium  and  run,  for  the  most  part,  parallel  with  the  fibres;  they 
are  coniiected  by  short,  transverse  vessels,  forming  narrow,  oblong  meshes,  similar  to  the  capillary 
system  of  muscle.  Fine  amyelinic  axones  accompany  these  capillary  vessels,  the  vasomotor 
"toB8»  and  break  up  into  elementary  fibrils,  which  form  a  network  around  the  vessel.  Horsley 
has  also  demonstrated  certain  myelinic  fibres  as  running  in  the  epineurium  and  terminating 
in  small  bulboid  tactile  corpiucles  or  end-bulbs  of  Krauae.  These  nerve  fibres,  believed  to 
be  sensor,  and  termed  nervi  nervorum,  are  considered  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
certain  neuralgic  pains. 

Nerves,  in  their  course,  subdivide  into  branches,  and  these  frequently  communicate  with 
branches  of  a  neighboring  nerve. 

nrhe  axones,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  do  not  coalesce,  but  pursue  an  uninterrupted  course 
from  the  centre  to  the  periphery.  In  separating  a  nerve,  however,  into  its  component  fasciculi, 
it  may  be  seen  that  they  do  not  pursue  a  perfectly  insulated  course,  but  occasionally  join  at  a 
very  acute  angle  with  other  fasciculi  proceeding  in  the  s&me  direction;  from  this  branches  are 
given  off,  to  join  again  in  like  manner  with  other  fasciculi.  It  must  be  distincdy  understood,  how- 
ever, that  in  these  communications  the  axones  do  not  coalesce,  but  merely  pass  into  the  sheath 
of  the  adjacent  nerve,  become  intermixed  with  its  axones,  and  again  pass  on,  to  become  blended 
with  the  axones  in  some  adjoining  fasciculus. 

The  communications  which  tidce  place  between  two  or  more  nerves  form  what  is  called  a 
plfizos.     Sometimes  a  plexus  is  formed  by  the  primary  branches  of  the  trunks  of  the  ner\''es — 
as  the  cervical,  brachial,  lumbar,  and  sacral  plexuses — and  occasionally  by  the  terminal  fasciculi, 
as  in  the  plexuses  formed  at  the  periphery  of  the  body.     In  the  formation  of  a  plexus  the  com- 
ponent nerves  divide,  then  join,  ancl  again  subdivide  in  such  a  complex  manner  that  the  indi- 
vidual fasciculi  become  interlaced  most  intricately;  so  that  each  branch  leaving  a  plexus  may 
contain  filaments  from  each  of  the  primary  nerve-trunks  which  form  it.-   In  the  formation  also 
of  smaller  plexuses  at  the  periphery  of  the  body  there  is  a  free  interchange  of  the  fasciculi  and 
primitive  fibres.    In  each  case,  however,  the  individual  filaments  or  axones  remain  separate  and 
distinct. 

It  is  probable  that  through  this  interchange  of  fibres,  every  branch  passing  off  from  a  plexus 
has  a  more  extensive  connection  with  the  spinal  cord  than  if  it  had  proceeded  to  its  distribution 
without  such  connections  with  other  nerves.  Consequently  the  parts  supplied  by  these  nerves 
have  more  extended  relations  with  the  nerve  centres;  by  this  means,  also,  groups  of  muscles 
may  be  associated  for  combined  action,  as  is  best  exemplified  in  the  formation  of  the  limb 
plexuses. 

The  sympathetic  nerves  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cerebrospinal  nerves, 
but  consist  mainly  of  amyelinic  axones,  collected  into  fasciculi  and  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  con- 
nective tissue.  There  is,  however,  in  these  nerves  a  certain  admixture  of  myelinic  axones, 
and  the  amount  varies  in  different  nerves,  and  may  be  known  by  their  color.  Those  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  which  present  a  well-marked  reddish-gray  color  are  composed  more  especially 
of  amyelinic  axones,  intermixed  with  a  few  myelinic  axones;  while  those  of  a  white  color  contain 
more  of  the  latter  and  a  few  of  the  former.  Occasionally,  the  gray  and  white  cords  run  together 
in  a  single  nerve,  without  any  intermixture,  as  in  the  branches  of  communication  between  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  and  the  spinal  nerves,  or  in  the  communicating  cords  between  the  ganglia. 
The  nerves,  both  of  the  cerebrospinal  and  sympathetic  systems,  convey  impressions  of  a  two- 
fold kind.  The  afferent  or  centripetal  nerves,  generallv  called  sensor,  transmit  to  the  nerve 
centres  impressions  made  upon  the  peripheral  ends  of  their  components,  to  produce  reflexes 
in  the  lower  centres  while  the  mind,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  becomes  conscious  of 
environmental  conditions  or  changes.  The  efferent  or  centrilugal  (in  large  part  "motor") 
nerves  transmit  impulses  from  the  centres  to  the  parts  to  which  the  nerves  are  distributed;  these 
impulses  either  excite  muscle  contraction  or  influence  the  processes  of  nutrition,  growth,  and 
secretion. 

The  ganglia  may  be  regarded  as  separate  small  aggregations  of  nerve  cells, 
connected  with  each  other,  with  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  and  with  the  nerves  in 
various  situations.  They  are  found  on  the  dorsal  root  of  each  of  the  spinal  nerves ; 
on  the  sensor  root  of  the  trigeminus;  on  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves;  and  on 
the  glossopharyngeal  and  vagus  nerves.  They  are  also  found  in  a  connected 
series  along  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  forming  the  gangliated  cord  or 
trunk  of  the  sympathetic;  and  on  the  branches  of  that  nerve,  generally  in  the 
plexuses  or  at  the  point  of  junction  of  two  or  more  nerves  with  each  other  or 
with  branches  of  the  cerebrospinal  system.  '  On  section  they  are  seen  to  consist 
of  a  reddish-gray  substance,  traversed  by  numerous  white  nerve  fibres;  they  vary 
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considerably  in  form  and  size;  the  largest  are  found  on  the  sensor  root  of  the 
trigeminus  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  the  smallest,  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  exist  in  considerable  numbers  upon  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  different 
viscera.  The  ganglia  are  invested  by  a  smooth  and  firm,  closely  adhering  mem- 
branous envelope,  consisting  of  dense  areolar  tissue;  this  sheath  is  continuous 
with  the  perineurium  of  the  nerves,  and  sends  numerous  processes  into  the 
interior  of  the  ganglion,  which  support  the  bloodvessels  supplying  its  substance. 
Origin  and  Temunatioil  of  Nerves. — To  the  central  and  the  peripheral  ending 
of  a  nerve  are  usually  given  the  names  of  "origin"  and  "termination."  These 
designations  have  been  rendered  inappropriate,  in  many  cases,  by  the  newer 
concept  of  neuronic  arrangement.  They  have  not  yet  become  obsolete,  howe^'er, 
particularly  in  dissecting-room  anatomy,  and  warrant  description  here  with  a 
certain  degree  of  reserve  alluded  to  above. 


Origin. — The  origin  in  some  cases  is  single — that  is  to  say,  the  whole  nerve 
emerges  from  the  nerve  centre  by  a  single  root;  in  other  instances  the  nerve  arises 
by  two  or  more  roots,  which  come  off  from  different  parts  of  the  nerve  centre, 
sometimes  widely  apart  from  each  other;  and  it  often  happens,  when  a  nerve 
arises  in  this  way  by  two  roots,  that  the  functions  of  these  two  roots  are  different; 
as,  for  example,  in  the  spinal  nerves,  each  of  which  arises  by  two  roots,  the  ventral 
of  which  is  motor  and  the  dorsal  sensor.  The  point  where  the  nerve  root  or  roots 
emerge  from  the  nerve  centre  is  named  the  aaperficial  or  appmnt  origin,  but  the 
axones  of  which  the  nerve  consists  can  be  traced  for  a  certain  distance  into  the 
nerve  centre  to  some  portion  of  the  gray  substance,  which  constitutes  the  dMp 
or  real  origin  of  the  nerve.  The  manner  in  which  these  fibres  arise  at  their  deep 
origin  varies  with  their  functions.  The  centrifugal  or  efferent  nerve  fibres 
originate  in  the  nerve  cells  of  the  gray  substance,  the  axones  of  these  cells  being 
prolonged  to  form  the  fibres.  In  the  case  of  the  centripetal  or  afferent  nerves 
the  axones  grow  inward  either  from  nerve  cells  in  the  organs  of  special  sense 
(f.  g.,  the  retina)  or  from  nerve  cells  in  the  ganglia.     Having  entered  the  nerve 
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centre,  they  branch  and  send  their  ultimate  twigs  among  the  cells,  without,  how- 
ever, uniting  with  them. 

TsmunfttioD. — Axones  terminate  peripherally  in  various  ways  and  may  be  most 
conveniently  studied  in  the  efferent  and  ailerent  systems  respectively.  The 
so-called  peripheral  terminations  of  afferent  neurones  are  better  called  peripheral 
nerre  beginnings,  on  account  of  their  functional  relations;  the  impulse  is  excited 
in  the  peripheral  end  and  conducted  centrad  through  the  rest  of  the  neurone. 


Fio,  SOO.—ShoirInK  somn  vnrietioB  of  peripherid  terminations  of  afffrent  neurorWB  (or  ■'pcrtpherHl  nerve 
bvQDincB"):  A.  Terminal  (ibrilLs  in  epithelium  (after  KeUiui).  B.  Tactile  corpuecle  (MeisBiiei'a,  after 
Dwel).  C.  Bulboid  corpuscle  (KrwiaeVsflarDogiel).  D.  I.iune]Ut«l  corpuacte  (Px^ini'a.  after  1)wel.  Sala. 
ud  olbne).     E,  UeoiUl  nerve  corpuscle  from  human  alana  peals  (after  Dogiel).     a.  Ajcone.     C  Telodendria, 

Modes  of  TerminaUon  of  Axones. — The  ultimate  terminals  of  the  axones  and  their 
collaterals  are  called  telodendrions  (or  telodendria).  So  far  as  can  be  determined 
by  present  methods  they  invariably  end  "  free,"  commonly  by  exhaustion  through 
multiple  division.  This  manifold  branching  presumably  puts  the  neurone  in  a 
condition  to  influence  the  prcx^sses  of  many  other  neurones  ("avalanche  con- 
duction" of  Ram6n  y  Cajal).  In  some  localities  the  formation  by  axonic  terminals 
oF  pericellular  and  peridendritic  networks  has  been  obser\'ed.     Upon  muscle 
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fibres  the  axone  terminals  form  chains  of  flattened  disks,  the  maXxa  end  platM. 
Among  gland  cells  the  terminal  fibrils  form  more  or  less  intricate  plexuses. 

P«riphenl  HwTO  BeginningB  of  Cenlzipet&l  HflTuonei.' — Nerve  beginnings  of  the 
centripetal  (sensor)  fibres  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Thej- 
are  peculiarly  differentiated  and  of  various  forms  in  different  localities,  and  their 
function  is  apparently  the  conversion  of  mechanical,  thermal,  chemical,  and  other 
stimuli  into  nerve  impulses.  The  organs  of  vision,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste 
possess  variously  modified  nerve  beginnings  which  are  described  under  appro- 
priate titles  in  the  chapter  on  the  Organs  of  Special  Sense.  The  organs  of  (he 
centripetal  neurones  collecting  bodily  impressions  (tactile  sense,  muscle  sense) 
and  connected  with  the  central  axis  are  often  very  complicated  structures.  The 
pn'ncipal  varieties  are; 

'Terminal  fibrillse. 
Tactile  corpuscles  (Meissner's), 
"Ruffini's  endings." 
I.  ■  Lamellated  corpuscles  (Pacini's). 
Bulboid  corpuscles  (Krause's). 
Genital  (nerve)  corpuscles. 
.Articular  (nerve)  corpuscles. 
,j   f  Neuromuscular  spindles  (RuiBni). 
'  I  Neurotendinous  spindles  (Golgi), 


F«ripbenl  filnilla  are  best  demonstrable  in  the  epithelium  of  the  skin,  r 
membranes,  and  cornea.  The  axone  is  seen  to  break  up  into  its  constituent 
Kbrillie,  which  often  present  regular  varicosities  and  anastomose  with  each  other 
in  a  plexiform  manner. 

Taetilo  eorpnaclsB  (corpuscida  tactua;  tovek  corpuscles  of  Meitsner  and  Wagner) 
consist  of  elongated  oval  lobules  of  delicate  epithelioid  tissue.,  invaded  by  one  or 
more  axones  which  divide  into  their  primitive  fibrils,  each  terminal  branch  ending 
free  usually  as  u  somewhat  flattened,  disk-like  plate  in  among  the  wedge-shaped 
cells  of  the  corpuscle.  Tactile  corpuscles  occur  in  lai^  numbers  iri  the  cutaneous 
papilla;  of  the  finger-tips,  in  the  conjunctiva  and,  less  abundantly,  in  the  rest  of 
the  skin;  they  appear  to  be  concerned  with  the  finer  tactile  sensations. 


Kiiffini  has  decribed  a  special  variety  of  sensor  nerve  beginning  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  of  the  human  finger  (Fig.  591).  They  are  principally  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  corium  with  the  subcutaneous  tissue;  they  are  of  oval 
.shape,  and  consist  of  a  strong  connective-tissue  sheath  within  which  the  axone 
divides  into  numerous  varicose  fibrils  ending  in  small,  free  knobs. 

Lamellated  corpuscles  (corpuacula  lam-elhsa;  Pacinian  corpuscles;  Voter's 
corpuscles;  Herbst's  corpuscles)  are  among  the  largest  of  the  tactile  end  organs 
and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the 
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geoital  oi^ns,  the  serous  membranes,  and  many  other  structures.  Each  cor- 
puscle consists  of  a  numlier  of  capsular  connective-tissue  lamellw  arranged  more 
or  less  concentrically  around  a  central  granular  protoplasmic  core,  pierced  by  a 
single  axone  which  usually  divides  into  two  or  more  branches  giving  off  col- 
laterals of  beaded  appearance  and  terminating  in  rounded  knobs. 

Bnlboid  corpiucleB  (corjmscyla  Indboidea;  Krattse's  end  fnUbs)  are  minute  cj'lin- 
drical  or  oval  bodies,  consisting  of  a  capsule  continuous  with  the  perineurium 
which  encloses  a  core  (inner  bulb)  of  semifluid,  finely  granular  protoplasm. 
The  axone  is  bulbed  peripherally  and  quite  free  distally,  or,  as  is  frequently 
observed,  divides  into  a  number  of  branches,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  an 
end  bulb. 

I>niilrifjc  iranehiniii.  Siugi.  SpiraU. 


Fia.  592.— Middle  third  of  s  torminsl  plaque  in  the  muwie  ipindU  of  an  adult  cat.     (After  Ruffini.) 

The  genital  corpuscles  (corpuacula  nervorum  genitalia)  and  the  aiticniar  cor- 
pnaclea  (corpusada  nervorum  aiiicularia)  very  much  resemble  the  bulboid  cor- 
puscles just  described.  The  genital  corpuscles  form  aggregations  of  from  two 
to  six  knob-like  masses  in  the  penis  and  clitoris.  The  articular  corpuscles  are 
found  in  the  synovial  membranes  of  the  joints. 

MeTuomuscular  spindles  {muscle  spindles  of  Kukne)  are  found  in  nearly  all  the 
skeletal  muscles  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  Extrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue, 
in  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand  and  foot,  and  in  the  Intercostal  muscles.  Most 
elaborate  investigations  upon  these  spindles  have  been  conducted  recently  by 
Ruffini  in  Italy,  Sihler,  Huber,  and  De  Witt  in  America.  Neuromuscular 
spindles  are  usually  found  in  the  fibrous  septa  of  the  perimysium,  and  consist  of 
the  flattened  nerve  fibrils  of  centripetal  axones  arranged  in  one  or  all  of  three 
ways:  (1)  annular,  where  the  fibrils  surround  the  muscle  fibres  in  rings;  (2) 
spiral,  and  (3)  dendritic  or  branched  (Fig,  592),  They  are  doubtlessly  concerned 
with  the  so-called  muscle  .sense, 

MenrotendisonB  Spindles  {organs  of  Golgi).—The  nerves  conveying  sensor  im- 
pulses from  the  tendons  have  a  special  modification  of  the  peripheral  fibres,  in 
the  form  of  numerous  fibrils  with  branching  end  plates  or  of  an  annular  and 
spiral  arrangement  resembling  the  neuromuscular  spindles.  They  usually  occur 
at  the  junction  of  the  tendon  bundles  with  the  muscle  fibres  (Fig.  593). 
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The  Nfluione  Doetrlne. — The  results  of  the  investigations  of  Golgi,  Cajal,  Forel, 
and  others  prompted  Waldeyer  to  enunciate  a  theory  with  regard  to  the  oerve 
mechanism  of  the  neurone.  This  hypothesis  is  generally  known  as  the  naiimn* 
theory  and  assumes  that  (1)  each  neurone  is  a  distinct  and  separate  entity;  (2) 
the  collaterals  and  other  terminals  of  the  neurone  form  no  connections  amon^ 
themselves;  (3)  neurones  are  associated,  and  impulses  conveyed,  by  contact 
or  GOBtigoity  of  the  axonic  terminals  of  one  axone  with  the  cell  body  or  dendrites  of 
another  neurone.  The  theory  postulates  a  nerve  cell  amebism  analt^us  lo 
the  extension  and  retraction  of  the  pseudopodia  of  an  ameba,  and  the  "  retraction 
theory"  has  been  propounded  in  explanation  of  certain  functional  dissociation 
phenomena  attending  nerve  force  manifestations. 


Fia.  5e3.-~N«urotendinaiu  spindle  organ  of  Galgi  from  the  hiunui  tendo  cslcaneiu  (Afhillial.     (After  Cianki.) 

Opposed  to  the  "neurone  theory"  or  "contact  theory"  is  the  more  recent 
cont^uity  theory  which  is  being  earnestly  advocated  by  Apathy,  Bethe,  and 
Nissl.  In  behalf  of  this  theory  it  is  claimed  that  the  neurofibrils  are  continuous 
not  only  within  the  cell  and  its  processes,  but  through  an  extracellular  network 
as  well.  The  dispute  now  being  waged  does  not,  however,  alTect  our  funda- 
mental ideas  regarding  the  individuality  of  neurones  with  regard  to  their  dynamic 
condition. 

The  Supporting  Tisane  Elements  of  the  Merre  System.— A  fine  meshwork  of  non-neunJ 
tissue,  more  or  less  dense  in  different  localities,  but  apporeDtly  restricted  to  the  central  axis, 
serves  to  support  the  neurones.  This  .^iustentaculftr  tissue  is  of  two  kinds:  (1)  the  neuroj^; 
(2)  comiectire-tUBae  trabecols  derived  from  (a)  the  pia  or  (b)  vucnlar  chumeta. 

The  Kenroglia.— The  neuroglia  consists  of  glia  cells  of  varied  forms  ai)d  gUa  fibres.  Glia 
cells  are  divisible  into  Iwo  apecies—ependymsl  cells  and  astrocytes  of  long-rayed  and  short- 
rajed  type. 

Ependymal  cells  are  the  columnar  epithelial  cells  which  line  the  neural  canal  throughout. 
In  the  embryonic  condition  each  cell  is  seen  to  project  a  long  multitiranched  filament  toward 
the  perinhery  of  the  neural  tube,  while  the  free  end  carries  a  tuft  of  cilia.  In  adult  life  both  the 
cilia  ana  the  radial  filament  are  apparently  lost  or  very  much  reduced. 

Regarding  the  structure  of  the  glia  cells  proper  as  well  as  of  the  gtia  fibres  there  is  a  vanance 
of  oj>inian  among  different  investigators.  The  astrocytes,  as  they  are  commonly  revealed  in 
Golgi  preparations,  may,  as  pointed  out  by  Weigert  and  others,  be  due  to  an  extension  of  the. 
silver  ae|>osit  upon  glia-cell  nuclei  as  well  as  upon  adjacent  filaments.  Huber,'  Hardesty,*  and 
others  r^rd  neurogUa  tissue  as  a  syncilium  resulting  from  an  e&rly  fusion  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cells  of  the  neural  tube  which  at  first  were  individual  and  definitely  bounded.  ITie  fila- 
mentous reticulum  of  glia  fibres  ordinarily  seen  in  adult  tissues  seems  to  result  from  an  increa.se 
of  the  fine  threads  of  the  spongioplasmic  network  of  the  original  cell  protopla.sm.  Neuroglia 
occurs  in  both  gray  and  wnile  aulistanees  as  an  all-pervading  supporting  tissue.  In  certain 
localities,  as  upon  the  surface  of  the  braiil  and  cord,  the  neuroglia  tissue  is  disposed  in  the  fonn 
of  a  ihin  layer. 

I  American  Journal  of  Anatomy.  1901,  pp.  45  to  61. 
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Besides  the  neuroglia,  the  central  nerve  system  contains  as  supporting  tissues  numerous  fine 
and  coarse  septa  or  trabeculse  derived  from  the  investing  pia,  or  from  the  sheaths  of  bloodvessels. 

mwinical  Oompoiitioil.— The  amount  of  water  m  nerve  tissue  varies  with  the  situation. 
Thus,  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebrum  it  constitutes  about  83  per  cent.,  in  the  white  sub- 
3(ajic«  from  the  same  region  about  70  per  cent.,  while  in 
the  peripheral  nerves,  such  as  the  sciatic,  it  may  fall  to 
(iO  per  cent. 

Tlie  solids  consist  of  neuroalbumins,  neuroglobulins, 
nucleoproleins,  neurokeratin  (in  the  gray  substance 
proteins  ronstitute  about  one-third  of  the  total  solids), 
lecithins,  cerebrosides  (chiefly  phrenosin),  cholesterin, 
unidentified  organic  sulphocompounds,  aminofatty  sub- 
siartces,  nitrcsenous  estraciives,  and  inorganic  salts 
with  some  collagen,  fat,  etc.,  in  the  adherent  connective 
tissue  (W.  J.  Gies). 

THE  CENTKAL  NERVE  SYSTEM. 

The  cantral  n«iTO  system,  as  it  is  convention- 
ally distinguished  from  the  sympathetic  system, 
is  composed  of  a  central  axial  aggregation  of 
ganglia  forming  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
which  are  connected  with  the  other  tissues  of 
the  Vxidy  by  43  pairs  of  nerves,  of  which  12 
pairs  are  attached  to  the  brain  and  31  pairs  to 
the  spinal  cord.  The  functional  relations  of 
the  central  mechanisms  with  the  periphery  are 
maintained  by  the  essential  cell  elements  of  the 
nerve  tissues,  the  neurones.  The  chief  task  in 
the  study  and  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the 
nerve  system  lies  in  the  dovetailing  of  features 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  with  those  visible  only 
under  high  magnifying  powers.  By  the  com- 
bination of  macroscopic  with  microscopic  fea- 
tures the  attentive  student  is  enabled  to  resolve 
or  reconstruct  in  the  three  dimensions  of  space, 
and  see  with  his  mental  eye  the  opaque  interior 
transparently  resolved  into  intricate  yet  well- 
defined  projecting  and  associating  mechanisms. 
Assistance  in  such  study  may  be  derived  from 
illustrations  depicting  hidden  structures  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle. 

PreliniinuyCoiuiiderations.  White  SubstuiM 
and  On;  SnbBtance. — The  central  axis  of  the 
nerve  system  contains  two  categories  of  sub- 
stance, their  difference  to  the  eye  being  one  of 
color.  They  are  txinventionally  designated  the 
«hit«  and  gny  snbsUnce.  The  vUte  anhstuiee 
(aJta), which  formsabouttwo-thirdsoftheneural        Fio.  sw.  —  Neun^iin  eeiu  ot  bnun 

•       ■      .L  J       .■  I    i  J  ■!       u  ahown  by  OoWb  method.     A.   Cell  with 

axis,  IS  the  conducting  suhstance,  and  its  charac-  branched  piw«»m.  b.  spider-c«i[  with 
teristic  appearance  is  due  to  the  myelin  sheaths  fF^sJiifePTi^iiii'^'ti  Hi^to*^!) 
which  invest  the  axones  in  it.    The  gnj  substance 

{einerea;  griaea)  is  the  sentient  and  reacting  mass  containing  the  cell  bodies  of  neu- 
rones. Its  color  is  due  to  its  translucency,  its  greater  vascularity,  and  to  a  certain 
amount  of  pigment  material  in  the  cell  elements.  The  white  and  the  gray  substance 
is  not  sharply  demarcated  everjwhere,  for  although  the  white  substance  is  exclu- 
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sively  conducting  substance,  the  gray  is  not  exclusively  ganglionic,  for  the  former 
encroaches  on  the  latter;  in  some  localities,  as  in  the  ventral  horns  of  the  spinal 
gray,  in  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  in  the  reticular  formation  of  the  pons  and 
medulla  oblongata,  and  in  the  column  of  Clarke  (dorsal  nucleus},  the  admixture 
of  myelinic  fibres  is  considerable.  Both  white  and  gray  substance  is  pervaded 
by  the  neuroglia. 

The  sjjecific  gravity  of  the  cortical  gray  substance  is  1.021 ;  of  the  great  ganglia, 
1.034;  of  the  gray  substance  in  the  cerebellum  and  mesencephalon,  1.040;  and  of 
the  white  substance,  1.028. 

For  convenience  of  study,  and  somewhat  in  correspondence  with  phyletic 
development,  the  central  axis  of  the  nen'e  system  is  divided  into  (1)  the  ipdnal 
cord  and  (2)  the  bnin,  grossly  subdivided  into  (a)  medulla  oblongsta,  pons,  and 
cenbellum;  (h)  mid-bmJn;  and  (c)  fon-bialii.  This  gross  subdivision  is  arbitrari- 
and  the  interrelations  of  the  parts  would  be  obscured  were  too  much  stress  laid 
upon  any  mode  of  separation. 


THE  SPINAL  CORD  (H7EL0N;  MEDULLA  SPINALIS). 

The  Bpinkl  cord  is  the  attenuated,  nearlj  cylindrical  part  of  the  cerebrospinal 
ixis  which  lies  in  the  vertebral  canal,  occupying  its  upper  two-thirds  in  the  adult. 
It  extends  from  about  the  level  of  the 
atlooccipital  articulation  (or  lower  bor- 
der of  the  pyramid  decussation)  to  the 
level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  bodv 
of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it 
terminates  in  a  slender  filament  of 
gray  .substance  enveloped  by  pia,  and, 
further  caudad,  by  a  sheath  of  dura 
which  is  attached  to  the  dorsum  of  the 
The  spinal  cord  is  continuous 
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cephalad  with  the  medulla  oblongata.  Its  length  is  45  cm.  (44  to  50  cm.)  or 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  the  male  and  43.5  cm.  (39.5  to  47  cm.)  or  sixteen 
to  nineteen  inches  in  the  female.  In  the  course  of  fetal  development  the  spinal 
cord  occupies  the  entire  length  of  the  vertebral  canal  up  to  the  third  month,  but 
after  this  period  it  gradually  recedes  cephalad  owing  to  the  more  rapid  growth 
of  the  vertebral  column,  so  that  at  birth  the  caudal  end  of  the  spinal  cord  has 
risen  to  the  level  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  spinal  cord  does  not  entirely  fill  the  vertebral  canal.  A  wide  space  or 
rather  a  concentric  series  of  spaces  intervene  between  its  surface  and  the  walls 
of  the  canal,  affording  a  marked  freedom  of  movement  of  the  vertebral  column 
without  exerting  undue  tension  upon  the  spinal  cord.  These  spaces,  three  in 
number,  which  concentrically  surround  the  cord,  are  demarcated  by  the  three 
protective  membranes — (1)  pia,  (2)  anclmoid,  and  (3)  dura — ^which  are  continuous 
with  the  like  meninges  of  the  brain.  The  arrangement  of  the  spaces  and  the 
membranes  mav  be  shown  thus: 
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The  pis  closely  invests  the  entire  surface  of  the  spinal  cord  and  sends  septal 
ingrowths  into  its  substance  as  well  as  a  fold  occupying  the  anterior  median  fissure. 
A  leaf-like,  serrated  fold  of  pia,  the  ligamentam  denticulatum,  passes  from  each 
lateral  border  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dural  sheath  and  helps  to  support  the 
cord  within  the  subarachnoid  space.  The  arachnoid  and  the  pia  are  not  sepa^ 
rable  in  gross  dissection  as  they  merge  insensibly,  though  usually  described  as 
distinct  membranes.  The  arachnoid  is  in  reality  an  exceedingly  delicate  and 
transparent  web-like  reticulum  whose  meshes  constitute  a  relatively  wide  cavity 
filled  with  cerebrospinal  fluid.  The  dura  constitutes  the  outermost  and  thickest 
sheath,  while  the  narrow  interval  between  the  dura  and  the  vertebral  canal  is 
filled  by  a  fine  venous  plexus,  together  with  soft,  areolofatty  tissue.  The  tubular 
sheath  of  dura  ends  in  a  pointed  cid-de-sac  at  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
second  sacral  segment.  Of  the  three  spaces  which  surround  the  cord,  only  the 
two  innermost  contain  fluid,  and  that  of  a  serous  character;  the  amount  in  the  sub- 
dural space  is  very  small,  just  sufficient  to  moisten  the  contiguous  endothelial 
surfaces  of  the  dura  and  arachnoid;  that  in  the  subarachnoid  space  is  consider- 
able.    (For  detailed  description  see  section  on  the  Meninges.) 

Weight. — The  weight  of  the  spinal  cord,  exclusive  of  all  nerve  roots,  averages 
28  grams,  or  1  ounce  avoirdupois,  being  slightly  less  in  the  female.  Including  the 
nerve  roots  as  ordinarily  cut  in  postmortem  procedure,  the  weight  averages  45 
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grams  in  the  male  and  40  grams  in  the  female.  The  ratio  of  weight  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  brain  among  mammalia  is  lowest  in  the  human  species,  being  I 
to  51  in  the  male  and  1  to  49.8  in  the  female.  In  the  newborn  the  ratio  is  1  to 
115.     Its  specific  gravity  is  1.038. 

External  Morphology. — In  aiiu  the  spinal  cord  exhibits  slight  curvatures  in  the 
sagittal  plane,  I>eing  convex  ventrad  in  the  transition  from  cer\'ical  to  thoracic 
portion  and  slightly  concave  ventrad 
to  the  lumbar  portion.  Its  position 
varies  also  according  to  the  degree  of 
curvature  of  the  spinal  column,  being 
raised  slightly  (a  few  millimeters  only) 
in  flexion  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  intrinsically  segmental  nature 
of  the  spinal  cord  is  expressed  by  the  m.  Tt4oi 

association  of  each  definite  segment 
with  the  somatic  segment  supplied  by 
its  nerves.  Thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal 
nerves    are     commonly    enumerated, 


Fio.  S9T. — Sbowiigt  the  rclaiiom  of  the  cord  and  .     .... 

nffve  origiia  to  the  levels  Bt  which  the  nerv«  emerge  FiQ.  598.— The  Cauda  equina  eiixwed  withm  tl* 

tbrou«li  Uie  iDtsrviTlebral  toramina  (diacranunatici-  dural  shesUi. 

although  two  additional,  rudimentarj'  pairs,  relics  of  a  tailed  vertebrate  ancestn, 
are  demonstrable. 

The  first  pair  of  spinal  nerves  emerges  between  the  occiput  and  atlas,  and  is 
designated  the  first  cervical;  the  other  cervical  pairs  are  named  after  the  lower 
of  the  two  vertebrte  which  form  the  inter\'ertebrai  foramen  through  which  the 
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nerve  emerges.  Very  inconsistently  the  pair  emerging  between  the  seventh  cervi- 
cal and  first  thoracic  vertebrae  is  called  the  eighth  cervical  pair.  The  remaining 
spinal  nerves  are  named  after  the  upper  of  the  two  vertebrae  forming  the  corre- 
sp>onding  foramen.    In  all  there  are: 

Cervical  pairs 8 

Thoracic  pairs 12 

Lumbar  pairs 5 

Sacral  pairs 5 

Coccygeal  pairs .     .     .  1 

3] 

All  Sfiuud  nerves  are  made  up  of  two  roots  by  which  they  spring  from  the  lateral 
aspects  of  the  cord,  symmetrically  arranged,  and  these  nerve  root  attachments 
are  the  only  guides  to  the  demarcation  of  the  various  segments  of  the  spinal  cord. 
The  tTvo  roots  are  generally  termed  the  posterior  or  dorsal  {afferent  or  sensor} 
root,  which  enters  the  cord  along  the  dorsolateral  fissure,  and  the  anterior  or  ventral 
{efferent  or  motor)  root,  which  emerges  along  the  ventrolateral  fissure. 

Although  the  cervical  ner\'es  pass  outward  through  the  intervertebral  foramina 
at  nearly  a  right  angle  to  the  long  axis  of  the  cord,  those  of  the  lower  series  slope 
more  and  more  caudad  or  downward,  so  that  the  fifth  lumbar  pair  emerges  six 
vertebral  bodies  lower  than  it  originates.  In  fact,  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves 
descend  as  parallel  bundles  in  a  brush-like  manner  to  form  the  cauda  equina, 
enclosed  by  the  dural  sheath  as  far  as  about  the  middle  of  the  sacral  canal.  The 
topographical  relations  of  the  levels  of  origin  and  exit  of  the  spinal  nerves  to  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra  are  shown  in  Fig.  597. 

Corresponding  with  the  degree  of  development  of  the  periphery,  the  spinal  cord 
is  more  massive  in  those  segments  which  are  associated  with  the  limbs.  Thus,, 
in  the  ground-mole,  the  cervical  portion  is  very  much  enlarged  in  conformity^ 
with  the  powerfully  developed  forelimbs,  while  in  the  kangaroo  or  the  ostrich^ 
with  powerful  legs,  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  proportionately 
enlarged.  In  man,  both  the  cervical  and  lumbar  portions  are  enlarged,  and  while 
the  bulk  of  the  lower  limbs  exceeds  that  of  the  upper,  the  cervical  enlargement 
of  the  spinal  cord  is  greater  because  it  innervates  a  limb  which  is  functionally 
more  differentiated,  capable  of  much  more  skilful  and  complex  movements,  and 
endowed  with  more  acutely  developed  tactile  sensibility. 

The  Enlargements  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — The  spinal  cord  is  marked  by  two 
spindle-shaped  enlargements,  in  its  cervical  and  lumbar  portions,  while  the  inter- 
vening thoracic  portion  is  nearly  cylindrical,  being  slightly  reduced  in  its  antero- 
posterior diameter.  The  cervical  enlargement  {intumescentia  cervicalis)  extends 
from  the  first  or  second'  cervical  segment  to  the  level  of  the  second  thoracic 
vertebra,  acquiring  a  maximum  breadth  (13  to  14  mm.)  at  the  sixth  cervical  ver- 
tebra. At  its  junction  with  the  medulla  oblongata  its  breadth  is  about  1 1  mm. 
The  thoracic  portion  is  about  10  mm.  in  breadth  (minimum  at  a  little  below  its 
middle)  while  its  sagittal  diameter  is  8  mm.  The  lumbar  enlargement  {intumescen- 
tia lumbalis)  begins  at  the  level  of  the  tenth  thoracic  vertebra,  and  acquires  its 
maximum  breadth  (12  mm.;  sagittal  diameter  =  9  mm.)  opposite  the  twelfth 
thoracic  vertebra.  Below  the  lumbar  enlargement  the  cord  gradually  tapers  to 
form  a  cone  (conns),  the  apex  of  which,  at  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  is  continuous  with  the  attenuated  filum. 

The  cervical  enlargement  is  characterized  by  a  relatively  greater  breadth  than 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  cord  which,  on  section,  appear  nearly  circular. 

Conns  {contis  medvllaris). — ^The  conus  is  the  conical  extremity  of  the  cord. 
The  lower  three  sacral  segments  and  the  coccygeal  segment  are  usually  included 
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under  this  term.     Its  diameter  becomes  reduced  to  2  mm.  (-^  inch),  to  be  poo- 
tiaued  below  as  the  filum. 
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Fihun  (Jil-um  terminale;  nenma  mpar).— The  delicate  terminal  thread  called 
the  filum,  continuous  with  the  tapered  end  of  the  conus,  is  about  24  cm.  (10  inches) 
in  length.  As  far  as  the  level  of  the  second  sacral  vertebral  segment  it  is  enclosed,' 
together  with  the  cauda  equina,  in  the  tapering  sheath  of  the  dura.  Within  the 
duml  sac  it  is  called  the  fllam  iDtemam,  in  contradistinction  to  the  fllom  externum, 
which  is  an  attenuated  process  of  connective  and  glia  tissue  closely  invested 
by  a  prolongation  of  the  dura,  which  finally  attaches  to  the  periosteum  of  the  dor- 
sum of  the  coccyx.  The  filum  externum  occupies  one-third  of  the  total  length 
of  the  filum.  Morphologically,  the  filum  is  the  caudal  representative  of  the 
cord,  and  its  intradural  portion  is  usually  accompanied  by  slender  fascicles 
of  nerve  fibres,  which  are  rudimentary  second  and  third  coccygeal  pairs  of  spinal 
Derves. 


Fissures  and  Oroovas. — The  spinal  cord  is  a  bilaterally  symmetrical  structure 
and  exhibits  a  deep  ventral  fissure  and  a  slight  dorsal  groove  partially  subdividing 
the  cord  into  the  right  and  left  halves.  The  Tentnl  {antero-mediaii)  Saaim 
extends  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord,  being  shallower  in  the  cervical 
and  thoracic  portions  (less  than  one-third  of  the  sagittal  diameter)  than  in  the 
lumbar  portion.  It  is  surfaced  by  a  fold  of  pia  which  conveys  the  more  im- 
portant nutritive  vessels  to  the  depths  of  the  cord  substance.  In  the  depth  of  this 
fissure  lies  the  white  (ventral)  commissure  of  the  cord.  The  dorsal  groove  has 
been  regarded,  erroneously,  as  being  analogous  to  the  ventral  fissure.  Unlike  the  . 
ventral  fissure,  however,  the  pia  does  not  descend  into  its  depths,  but  passes 
continuously  over  it.  The  shallow  groove  marks  the  site  of  a  septum  made  up 
of  neuroglial  and  ependymal  elements.  An  actual  groove  is  IjcsI  demonstrable 
in  part  of  the  lumbar  cord  and  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  it  constitutes 
a  veritable  fissure  between  the  clavte. 

Each  lateral  half  is  marked  by  the  lines  of  root  attachment  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
The  dorsal  nerve  root  fascicles  enter  the  cord  in  linear  series  and  in  a  depression 
or  true  sulcus  termed  the  dorgoUteial  flflsurs.  The  ventral  nene  root  fascicles 
emerge,  irregularly  scattered,  out  of  a  greater  circumferential  area,  and  no  true 
ventrolateral  fissure  can  be  said  to  exist.  The  line  of  emergence  of  the  outermost 
fascicles  is  usually  taken  as  an  arbitrary  boundary  between  the  ventral  and  lateral 
districts  of  the  cord,  while  the  dorsolateral  fissure  more  distinctly  maps  off  the 
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lateral  from  the  dorsal  district.  An  additional  fissure,  obseired  most  distinttjy 
1d  the  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  portions,  termed  the  donopanmedun  flmm, 
demarcates  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  dorsal  columns,  the  gncila  and  the 


Q  iUuatrato  the  to 


elemcQta  in  the  ■pin&l 
onal  divuioDB  oF  tbe  nt 


euneate  colunuu.  The  dorsoparamedian  fissure  is  an  exceedingly  shallow  groove 
and  is  best  denoted  in  sections  of  the  cord  by  its  continuance  as  a  connertive- 
tissue  iglia)  septum  into  the  substance  of  the  dorsal  column.     An  analogous 


a.  603, — Trmns-seotion  through  neural  tube,  early  and  Inter  stngei.  disgranimattc.     Eluiiesi 


■ns  of  Che  central  axis,  uid  the  central  inwesMa  of  tbe 


ventroparsmedian  flsanre   is  sometimes  observable  close  to  the  ventral   fissure, 
demarcating  the  ventral  (or  direct)  pyramidal  fasciculus. 

Golnnms  of  the  Cord  (Junicidi  meduUae  spinalis).— E&ch  half  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  thus  divided,  with  respect  to  its  white  substance,  into  three  chief  columns 
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or  funiculi.  The  doiul  eoliuiui  occupies  the  area  between  the  dorsal  septum  and 
groove  and  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  dorsal  nerve  roots;  this  column  in  its 
turn  is  generally  subdivided  into  the  foniculiu  grtcllis  (column  of  Gall)  and  the 
funjeolos  ennMttu  (column  of  Burdock)  hy  the  shallow  dorsoparamedian  groove 
and  irfia  septum  referred  to  above.  The  vsntnl  cohmm  (/wntcw/u*  anterior) 
occupies  the  area  between  the  ventral  fissure  and  the  outermost  fascicles  of  the 
ventral  nerve  roots — an  arbitrary  boundary  line.  The  lateral  cohimn  (Juniculua 
lateralis)  constitutes  the  remainder  of  the  cord,  between  the  posterior  and  anterior 
nerve  root  attachments.  Each  of  these  columns  is  subdivided  into  its  component 
"  i  OT  luclcali,  I>est  studied  in  sections  of  the  cord. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  SEGMENTS  FOR 


Lleral  BonicuUte  body;  p.  r,  cr.  A, 

_    and  fifth  (reprMenlid  by  clrplcB]:  the  wntres  fur  enwlion.  ejaculation, 

9  (T)  Hre  probably  also  slliiatvcl  in  this  reKion.  In  reality,  the  diviaione  between  the  various  seg- 
autnu  are,  of  counie,  not  m  sharp  aa  they  are  sboirn  in  the  diagram,  ao  thataEiven  muBcle  or  cutaneous  reoion 
derive*  some  of  its  <^ontnilUnK  nerve-roote  from  the  aeKinenta  lying  immediaUly  alnve  aud  below  the  principal 

D«Telopment  of  the  Spinal  Cord.— The  elongated  pnstcranial  portion  of  the  neural  tube 
becomes  the  spinal  conl,  while  the  primitive  cavity  within  ia  preserved  as  the  central  canal  of 
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the  cord.  The  metamorphosU  of  the  neuroepithelial  columnar  cells  has  been  described  (p.  SIO(. 
The  lateral  walls  thicken  considerably,  the  central  slil-like  canal  nidens  as  the  wallb  bulge  out- 
ward in  an  ansular  manner,  and  the  central  tubular  gray  becomes  a  fluted  colutnn  with  dorsal 
and  ventral  rioges  {or  horns)  enveloped  by  a  rapidly  growlnp;  mantle  of  axone  bundles  which 
become  myelinic  in  successive  stages.  TTie  bulging  of  the  thickening  walls  in  th^  dorsal  and 
ventral  as  well  as  lateral  directions  produces  the  ventral  fissure  and  the  posLsepluni- 

Tbe  segmental  nature  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  alluded  1o  before  with  regard  to  the  seg- 
mental derivation  of  the  cerebrospinal  ganglia  and  the  disposition  of  the  outgrowing  nerve 


Kill.  60S.  — Diatributlar 

bundles.  There  is  a  further  mode  of  division  into  longitudinal  systems  based  upon  functional 
reiati unships.  Two  main  categories  of  activity  characterize  the  mechanism  of  the  nerve  ^■steia 
and  find  somatic  expres-tion  in  it-s  architectural  plan:'  First,  actions  in  relation  to  the  cxiemal 
world  (Bomatic — involving  skin,  muscle,  skeleton,  etc.);  second,  internal  actiWlies  concerned 
with  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  reproduction  ( viae wal— involving  the  alimenfan*  tract,  vas- 
cular [blood  and  lymph],  excretory,  and  reproductive  systems).     In  each  there  is  a  twofold 


activity  I 
(and  to  I 
and  located  anatomically  (Fig.  602): 


:ll)tl 


folk 


1  of  stimuli  and  motor  responses.     In  the  cord 
n-ing  functional  divisions  may  l>e  distinguished 
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This  funotional  diiTerentiation  of  the  neural  axis  inro  sensor  and  motor  divisions  apparentlv 
finds  OTf^nk-  expression  in  an  important  modifiradon  of  the  de^'eloping  neural  tube.  Eacli 
lateral  wall  of  the  neural  lube  is  early  Hemarculed  into  a  dorsal  and  a  T«Iltnl  sbr^l  or  lamiiui 
and  the  slit-like  central  canal  becomes  more  or  less  lozenge'shaped  on  trans-section,  owine  lo 
the  formation  of  a  lateral  lonptudinal  furrow  witiiin.  The  dorsal  latnlna  or  zone  is  preponder- 
alinfHy  sensor  in  function,  while  the  ventral  n>ne  Ls  principally  motor  in  function.  This  funda- 
mental fact  has  1>een  of  the  greatest  aid  in  the  correct  inlerpretation  of  many  hitherto  obscure 
farts  regarding  (he  mechanism  of  the  nerve  system,  and  will  be  found  to  underlie  our  method  of 
ik-scription  throughout. 

The  muscular  supply  from  motor  segments  of  the  cord  is  shown  in  Fig.  604, 
ani]  the  cutaneous  supply  in-  Fig,  605. 

Internal  Structure  of  the  Spinal  Cord.— If  a  transverse  section  of  the  spinal 
cord  be  made,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  white  and  gray  nerve  substance.  The 
white  substance  is  made  up  of  myelinated  axones;  the  gray  contains  the  cell 
btxlies  of  neurones  and  nonmyelinated  axones.  The  color  of  the  gray  substance, 
so-called,  varies  atxxjrding  to  the  degree  of  capillary  injection  and  the  age  of  the 
individual.  It  is  usually  of  a  faint,  reddish-gray  tinge,  the  gray  preponderating  in 
older  persons,  but  various  shadesof  red,  yellow,  and  light-slate  color  maybe  noted. 


Fin.  606.— Trai 


Nor  13  the  color  uniform  even  in  the  .same  section.  Around  the  t«ntral  canal  and 
at  the  periphery  of  the  dorsal  horn  the  gray  substance  is  very  translucent  and 
is  termed,  according  to  its  situation,  tlie  gelatlmosa  centralis  (gliosa  ceniralis) 
and  gelatinosa  RoUndi  or  caput  gUoaom  {gliosa  coruualis).  The  white  substance 
surrounds  the  gray  column  as  a  variously  thickened  tunic,  closely  invested  by  the 
pia,  which  sends  numerous  delicate,  vessel-bearing  ingrowths  into  the  substance  of 
the  cord.  The  relative  area  of  the  white  substance,  as  seen  on  section,  increases 
cephalad;  the  absolute  area  of  both  white  and  gray  is  the  largest  in  the  region  of 
the  enlargements  (Fig.  607). 

Qtay  SobsUitee  of  the  Oord  {eiitocinerea;  substantia  grisea  centralis). — A  plastic 
conception  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  internal  architecture.  The  gray  core  must  be  imagined  not  alone  in  the 
relations  in  which  it  is  conventionally  studied,  as  exposed  in  trans-sections,  hut 
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also  as  a  fluted  column  having  a  continuous  extent  throughout  the  cord.  This 
gray  column  is  drawn  into  ventral  and  dorsal  ridges,  connected  respectivdy 
with  the  ventral  and  dorsal  nerve  roots,  while  the  white  substance  fills  out  the 
irregularities  and  completes  the  nearly  cylindrical  outline  of  the  cord  (Fig.  6(JS). 
On  viewing  a  trans-section,  it  is  seen  that  the  gray  substance  is  so  arranged  a.s  to 
present,  in  each  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  a  crescentic  or  comma -shaped  mass,  the 
concavity  of  which  is  directed  laterad.  The  two  lateral  masses  are  connected 
by  a  transverse  bar  or  band  of  gray  substance,  termed  the  gray  commiBBnrs  {com- 
missura  cinerea  [grisea]),  and  containing  the  central  canal,  which  extends  the 
entire  length  of  the  cord.  The  dorsal  septum  of  the  cord  reaches  quite  to  the 
gray  commissure,  there  being  but  a  few  white  com- 
missural fibres  in  the  dorsal  zone.  Ventrad,  however, 
a  lamina  of  white  substance,  the  conuniasom  TenbsltB 
alba,  separates  the  gray  commissure  from  the  ventral 
fissure  (Fig.  606). 

In  trans-sections  of  the  cord  it  is  seen  that  the 
lateral  crescentic  gray  masses,  uniledacross  the  middle 
line  by  a  gray  commissure,  have  the  aggregate  appear- 
ance of  the  letter  H.  Each  crescentic  mass  presents 
projections  which  are  more  or  less  pronounced  accord- 
ing to  the  segment  of  the  cord  under  considemtion. 
Broadly  stated  and  without  reference  to  special  level.s, 
the  most  marked  projections  are  the  dorul  and  venlral 
boms  or  coiniia. 

The  doml  bom,  directed  dorsolaterad,  is  elongated 
and  narrow,  and  its  apex  is  composed  of  a  translucent, 
V-shaped  mass  termed  the  capnt  galatinou  Robmdi 
(capui  gliosum  would  be  a  better  term). 

The  attenuated  apex  of  the  dorsal  cornu  approaches 
the  surface  of  the  cord  along  the  line  of  entrance  of 
the  dorsal  nerve  roots.  The  apex  of  the  dorsal  horn  is 
wider  in  the  regions  of  the  enlargements  and  the  gelaf- 
inosa  is  most  marked  in  the  higher  cervical  segments. 
The  base  or  cervix  of  the  dorsal  horn  is  constricted 
somewhat  except  in  the  thoracic  portion,  where  its 
greater  breadth  is  due  (o  the  presence  of  the  nncloiii 
dorulii  {Clarke's  column). 

The  v«ntnl  bora  is  shorter,  thicker,  and  more  blunt, 
and  is  separated  from  the  ventral  and  lateral  surfaces 
of  the  cord    by  a  tolerably    thick    lamina    of    white 
~u^..~,...   ™i,uu„   ..,„„     substance.     Its  margin,  in  trans-sections,  presents  a 
cny  aubBtanre  shown  in  biiic-h!     dentate  or  Stellate  appearance  due  to  the  emergence  of 

(A.lapt«d  from  Oie  nieiisurements      ,        .  .  ,     a  .  ,      i  .  ,l    ■ 

of  Stilling,)  fascicles  of  eiferent  or  ventral  root  axones  on  their  way 

to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  cord. 

What  is  known  as  the  lateral  bora  projects  as  a  lateral  peninsular  extension  of 
the  central  gray  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  gray  commissure.  It  is  best  marked  as 
a  triangular  projection  in  the  upper  thoracic  segments.  In  the  cer\ncal  enlarge- 
ment it  is  merged  with  the  greatly  expanded  ventral  horn,  hut  it  again  becomes 
prominent  in  the  upper  cervical  segments. 

The  gray  substance  of  the  cord  is  not  everywhere  sharply  demarcated  from  the 
white  owing  to  the  invasion  of  myelinic  and  amyelinic  nerve  fibres.  Facing  the 
lateral  column,  in  the  angle  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  horns,  small  fa.scicles 
of  white  fibres  are  embedded  in  the  gray  so  that  it  is  broken  up  in  a  peculiar 
l>asket-work  pattern  termed  the  reticnla  or  retiealar  formation.    This  gray  network 
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is  l*est  marked  in  the  cervical  region  and  becomes  more  abundant  in  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

The  mode  of  airangement  of  the  gray  substance  and  its  amount  in  proportion 
to  the  white  vaiy  in  different  parts  of  the  cord.  Thus,  the  posterior  horns  are  long 
and  narrow  in  the  cervical  region;  short  and  narrower  in  the  thoracic;  short  but 
wider  in  the  lumbar  region.  In  the  cervical  region  the  crescentic  portions  are 
small,  and  the  white  substance  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  region  of  ihe 
cord.  In  the  thoracic  region  the  gray  substance  is  least  developed,  the  white 
substance  being  also  small  in  quantity.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  gray  substance 
is  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  cord.  Toward  the  lower  end 
ot  the  cord  the  white  substance  gradually  ceases.  The  crescentic  portions  of  the 
gray  substance  soon  blend  into  a  single  mass,  which  forms  the  only  constituent 
of  the  extreme  point  of  the  cord. 


The  gray  commissure  which  connects  the  two  crescentic  masses  of  gray  substance 
consists  of  myelinic  and  amyelinic  nerve  fibres  and  neuroglia.  The  fibres  pass 
transversely,  spreading  out  at  various  angles,  into  the  lateral  gray  masses.  In 
the  gray  commissure,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  is  a  minute 
channel,  the  central  canal  {myelocele;  canalis  centralis),  which  is  barely  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  but  is  proportionately  larger  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates. 
Cephalad,  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  it  opens  out  into  the  fourth  ventricle;  caudad 
it  is  continued  for  a  short  distance  into  the  filum,  in  which  it  ends  blindly.  The 
canal  is  very  minute,  less  than  0.1  mm.  (one-twenty-fifth  inch),  except  in  the 
terminal  part  of  the  conus,  where  it  expands  into  a  fusiform  dilatation,  the  ainos 
terminaliB  {rhomboeele;  ventriculus  terminaiis  [Xratwe]).  The  central  canal  is 
lined  by  a  layer  of  columnar  cells  which  are  seen  to  be  ciliated  in  the  embryo 
and  are  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  ependymal  cells  lining  the  ventriclts 
of  the  brain.  Surrounding  the  ependymal  lining  of  the  central  canal  and  gradually 
merging  into  the  .spong)'  suh.stance  which  constitutes  the  remainder  of  the  gray 
commissure  is  a  finely  granular  and  reticulated  substance,  the  gelatinou  centralla, 
almost  entirely  composed  of  neuroglia,  with  a  few  fine  fibrils  apparently  proceeding 
from  the  ependymal  cells,  and  having  a  translucent,  gelatinous  appearance. 

The  gray  substance  of  the  cord  is  composed  of  (1)  the  gelatinosa  or  gliosa, 
which  envelops  the  head  of  the  dorsal  horn  and  which  encircles  the  central  canal 
of  the  cord;  (2)  the  sponglos*,  which  forms  the  crescentic  horns  (except  the  heads 
of  the  posterior  horns  and  the  envelope  of  the  central  canal).  Further,  it  may  \x 
stated  that  the  gray  substance  consists  of  nerve-fibres  of  variable  but  smaller 
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average  diameter  than  those 
of  the  white  column;  (3) 
nen'e  cells  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  with  few  or  many 
processes;  (4)  bloodvessels, 
lymphatic  channels,  and 
connective  tissue. 

The   nerve    fibres  of   the 
gray  substance  of  the  pos- 
terior horn  are  for  the  most 
part   composed  of   a    dense 
interlacement      of      minute 
fibrils,     intermingled     with 
nerves  of  a  larger  size.    This 
interlacement      is      formed 
partly    by    the  axones  and 
dendrites  of  the  cells  of  the 
gray  substance,  and  partly 
by   fibres   which  enter    the 
gray  substance   and   which 
come  from  various  sources. 
The  nenre  cells  of  the  gray 
substance  are  collected  into 
groups   {nidi  or   nuclei)   as 
seen  on  transverse  section, 
but  thev  reallv  form  columns 
of  cells  placed  longitudinally ; 
or  else  thev  are  found  scat- 
tered  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  gray  substance  (Fig. 
609). 

In  the  ventral  horn  four 
main  groups  of  cells  may  be 
distinguished  which  are  not 
wholly  represented,  how- 
ever, in  all  regions  of  the 
cord:  (1)  A  ventral  group  of 
cells,  separable  in  the  ceni- 
cal  and  lumlmr  regions  into 
ventromedial  and  ventro- 
lateral sub-groups;  (2)  a 
dorsomedial  group,  situated 
in  the  cervix  of  the  ventral 
horn,  usually  demonstrable 
in  the  thoracic  portion  as 
well  as  a  few  contiguous 
cervical  and  lumbar  seg- 
ments; (3)  a  lateral  group, 
separable  in  the  lower  cer- 
vical and  lumbar  regions 
into  ventrolateral  and  dorsolateral  sub-groups,  and  supplying  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities;  (4)  a  central  group  of  cells  in  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions. 

In  the  lateral  horn,  which  is  most  prominent  in  the  thoracic  and  upper  cervical 
segments,  lies  an  intermediate  group  of  cells,  a  long,  slender  column  which  is 
nearly  restricted  to  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  cord,  but  is  seen  to  reappear  in  the 
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Fig.  609. — Trans-sections  of  the  spinal  cord  at  different  levels  to  show 
the  topographical  arrangement  of  Uie  principaJ  cell  groups. 
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upper  three  cervical  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  segments.  The  axones 
from  these  cells  probably  do  not  pass  out  with  the  ventral  nerve  roots,  but  rather 
course  within  the  cord  to  terminate  at  various  levels  on  the  same  as  well  as  on 
the  opposite  side.  A  close  connection  with  the  sympathetic  nerve  system,  and 
with  vasomotor  and  sweat-gland  nerves,  has  been  suggested. 

In  the  dorsal  horn  the  most  conspicuous  group  of  cells  is  a  columniform  nucleus 
commonly  termed  Clarke's  column  {ntudeus  doraali^),  which  extends  between  the 
seventh  cervical  and  second  (or  third)  lumbar  segments  of  the  cord.  The  cells 
are  large  and  the  group  presents  an  oval 
outline  in  trans-sections,  lying  in  the  medial 
part  of  the  cervix  of  the  dorsal  horn.  The 
axones  of  these  cells  pass  out  of  the  gray 
into  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  to  form 
the  spinocerebellar  tract,  and  convey  tactile 
impulses  to  the  cerebellum.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  other  regions  of  i\^  cord  by  scat- 
tered cells  which  are  aggregated  to  form 
the  cervical  nucleus  opposite  the  third  cer- 
vical nerve,  and  a  sacral  nucleus  in  the  middle 
and  lower  part  of  the  sacral  region.  The 
axones  of  these  cells  form  the  homolateral 
direct  cerebellar  tract. 

The  cells  of  the  dorsal  horn  are  not 
grouped  very  definitely,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  description  they  are  subdivided  accord- 
ing to  their  location.  The  cells  vary  much 
in  form  and  size  and  their  branched  axones 
pass  toward  other  regions  within  the  gray 
substance  at  various  levels  on  the  same  or 
on  opposite  sides,  or  via  the  ground  bun- 
dles. Many  fibres  of  the  dorsal  nerve  roots 
are  in  relation  with  the  dorsal  horn  cells. 

The  various  groups  of  cells  enumerated 
above  are  frequently  demarcated  from 
neighboring  groups  by  nerve  fibre  intervals, 
which  may  be  straight,  curved,  interlaced,  or 
loop-shaped. 

Through  the  gelatinosa  Rolandi  (gliosa 
cornvalis)  pass  numerous  fine  fibrils, 
chiefly  the  afferent  dorsal  nerve  root  fibres, 
but  in  addition  this   peculiar,  gelatinous, 

and  semitranslucent  substance  contains  numerous  small,  stellate  cells;  the  region 
is  so  densely  filled  with  axones  and  collaterals,  as  well  as  neuroglia  cells,  that  until 
staining  methods  became  sufficiently  developed  the  importance  of  this  substance 
remained  in  dispute.  In  man  the  gelatinosa  Rolandi  shows  convolutions  feebly 
.  imitating  those  of  the  olive,  and  its  structure  is  analogous.  Dorsad  of  the 
gliosa  lies  the  ultimate  zone  of  the  dorsal  horn;  this  gray  substance  resembles 
the  spongiosa  in  its  essential  characters. 

The  White  Substance  of  the  Oord  {svbstantia  alba). — ^The  white  substance  of  the 
cord,  consisting  chiefly  of  longitudinally  disposed  myelinic  fibres,  with  blood- 
vessels, neuroglia,  and  connective-tissue  septa,  forms  a  thick  mantle  which  invests 
the  central  gray  column.  WTien  stained  with  carmine,  a  transverse  section  of 
the  white  substance  is  seen  to  be  studded  all  over  with  minute  dots  surrounded 
by  unstained  circular  areas.  The  dots  are  the  transversely  cut  axones;  the  lighter 
areas  are  the  myelin  sheaths.     The  mass  of  white  substance  is  closely  invested  by 
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Fio.  610. — showing  the  dorsal  nucleus  (of 
Clarke),  and  ita  cervical  and  sacral  extensions 
on  one  side,  and  the  direct  spinocerebellar  tract 
on  the  other.  The  fibres  of  the  tract  ascend  on 
the  same  side  us  the  nucleus  in  which  they 
arise. 
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a  sheath  of  neuroglia  immediately  beneath  the  pia.  Numerous  septa,  derived  from 
the  pia,  but  always  coated  by  a  thin  layer  of  neuroglia,  pass  into  the  white  suli- 
stance  to  separate  the  respective  bundles  of  fibres  and  are  often  interwoven  between 
individual  ner\'e  fibres,  acting  as  a  supporting  framework  in  which  they  are  em- 
bedded. In  addition  to  the  longitudinal  fibres  there  are  shorter  and  less  numerous 
transverse  fibres  collected  into  the  so-called  commissure  bundle  or  white  eommissnie. 

The  longitudinal  fibres  constitute  the   conducting  tracts.      Although  a  purely 
anatomical  examination  fails  to  reveal   the  functional  relations  in  these   fibre 
bundles,  the  structural  alterations  which  ensue  (in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Waller)  in  the  distal  portion  of  a  neurone  whose  proximal  portion  has  been 
destroyed,  the  progressive  myelinization  of  separate  tracts  in  the  embiyo  and 
infant  (as  proved  by  the  researches  of  Meynert  and  Flechsig),  the  comparative 
anatomy  method  and  electrophysiological  experimentation  have  rendered  possible 
the  demonstration  of  the  origin  and  destination  of  the  various  conducting  systems 
or  tracts  with  almost  mathematical  accuracy.    While  some  fibres  pursue  a  lengthv 
course,  serving  as  conduction  paths  between  the  brain  centres  and  the  various 
spinal  centres,  others  are  shorter  and  serve  to  associate  different  spinal  levels — 
in  juxtaposition  or  relatively  not  far  distant.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
gray  substance,  intercalated  as  it  is  in  the  course  of  the  impulses  which  pass  to  and 
fro  in  the  cord,  contains  the  neural  elements  which  are  either  (a)  the  source 
or  (b)  the  destination  of  these  impulses,  and  thus  complete  the  nerve  cycle  requisite 
for  the  organization  of  the  functions  belonging  to  the  cord.     The  motor  and 
sensor  phenomena,  though   interacting,   depend    upon   distinct  nerve  elements 
which,  because  of  their  functional  relationship,  or  because  of  the  direction  in 
which  they  convey  impulses,  are  generally  referred  to  as  motor  or  efferent  and  sen- 
sor or  afferent  neurones;  and  in  the  spinal  cord  usage  has  sanctioned  the  employ- 
ment of  the  terms  descending  and  ascending  for  tracts  conveying  motor  and  sensor 
impulses,  respectively.     Anatomically  speaking,  however,  it  is  preferable  to  de- 
scribe the  tracts  with  reference  to  their  origins  and  termini  (as  cerebrospinal, 
spinothalamic,  etc.),  when  known,  or  to  their  topographical  relations  as  studied 
in  trans-sections  of  the  cord. 

For  the  purposes  of  description  it  is  convenient  to  classify  the  longitudinal 
fibres  into  three  general  systems:  (1)  The  cerebrospinal  system  of  axones  forming 
conduction  paths  for  efferent  impulses  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  spinal  centres 
for  peripheral  organs,  and  axones  for  afferent  impulses  received  in  the  spinal 
centres  from  the  periphery  and  conveyed  in  turn  to  the  cerebrum.  (2)  The 
spinocerebellar  system,  consisting  of  conduction  paths,  afferent  and  efferent  between 
the  cerebellum  and  the  spinal  centres.  (3)  Numberless  associxUion  systems 
strictly  confined  within  the  cord  (or  only  extending  into  the  medulla  oblongata), 
composed  of  shorter  or  longer  axones  which  serve  to  associate  not  only  different 
levels  of  the  same  spinal  segment,  but  also  the  different  segments  that  are  in  juxta- 
position or  more  remotely  situated.  These  spinal  association  axones  form 
bundles  in  close  contact  with  the  central  gray  column  and  are  termed  the  faseicoli 
proprii  or  ground  bundles. 

Tracts  of  the  Spinal  Oord.  -In  the  dorsal  column  there  are  the  following  tracts: 

Ascendln(j: 

1.  Fasciculus  gracilis  (Golli). 

2.  Fasciculus  cuneatus  (Burdachi). 
Descefiding : 

1.  Comma  tract  (Schultze). 

2.  Median  oval  tract  (Flechsig). 
Associating: 

1.  Fasciculus  dorsalis  proprius. 

2.  Dorsal  cornucommissural  tract. 

3.  Septomarginal  tract  (Bruce). 
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Another  tract,  usually  described  as  belonging  to  the  lateral  column,  but 
functionally  more  intimately  related  to  the  sensor  neurone  system  of  the  dorsal 
column  is  the  fucicnliu  nurginalis  (of  Spitzka  and  Lissauer,  described  on 
pageH40). 

The  great  majority  of  the  axones  constituting  the  dorsal  column  are  the  afferent 
(sensor)  axones  arising  from  the  spinal  ganglion  ceils,  entering  the  cx>rd  by  the 
dorsal   roots.     These  dorsal  root  axones  bifurcate  in  the  region  of  the  dorsal 
horn,  one  branch  ascending  a  little  obliquely  at  first,  then  vertically,  while  the  other 
branch  takes  a  similar  downward  course  for  a  shorter  distance  (Fig,  613),     As 
additional  groups  of  fibres  are  contributed  by  each 
successive    dorsal   nerve  root  the   mass  of  white 
substance   in  the  dorsal   column   accumulates  as 
the  cord  is  ascended,  though  it  must  be  noted  that 
not  all  of  these  afferent  fibres  traverse  thewhole  of 
the  cord  above,  but  end  in  relation  with  cells  in 
the  gray  substance  at  various  levels.     The  succes- 
sive accessions  of  afferent  fibres  are  disposed  in  orsai 
a  laminated  manner   so   that   the   lumbar  fibres                                             ve 
come    to    lie    laterad   of   the   sacral    bundle,  the 
thoracic  laterad  of  the  lumbar,  and  so  on  as  the 
cord    is    ascended.     A   section  of  the   cord  at  its 
highest  level  would  therefore  traverse  a  collection 
of  bundles  derived  from  all  of  the  dorsal  nerve  roots 
of  the  cord,  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  612, 

In  the  upper  segments  of  the  cord  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  a  division  of  the  dorsal  column  into 
two  principal  fasciculi  owing  to  the  presence  of 
a  distinct  connective-tissue  septum  which  passes 
into  the  substance  of  the  dorsal  column  alpng  the 
do rsopara  median  groove.  These  fasciculi  are 
termed  the  tasciealns  gracilis,  or  Ooll's  column,  and 
the  fascienlm  eimeatns,  or  Burdach's  column;  in  the 
consideration  of  the  external  morphology  of  the 
cord,  these  have  already  l»een  referred   to  as  the 

fnnictihu   gncilis  and  ftmicnltu   cnnsstiu,   respec-  t 

tively,  ' 

It  has  been  noted  that  even  in  the  fresh  cord, 
when  sectioned,  the  gracile  bundle  has  a  different 
tinge  and  stains  more  deeply  with  carmine  than 
does  the  cuneate  bundle. 

The  caudal  or  descending  branches  of  the  bifur- 
cate dorsal  root  axones  are  considerably  shorter  fio.  eii.— Fonnatkmof  thtf»acic- 
than  the  ascending  branches.  They  terminate  in  behiS^To  Uie Vf t° iiie"(Mcirui'S 
the  gray  substance  in  relation  with"  its  cells  and,  5S^inAhS{^'^thJ"u?l*  ^mZ 
by  numerous  collaterals  which  are  shorter  or  longer  5^"^^™™^^^  a^  '^t^ta'thiB 
and  given  off  at  various  intervals,  serve  to  asso-  Ji^Bi''it,,™u"ei^';Jih^rtJriheir outer 
ciate  different  levels  of  the  cord.  Some  of  these  «Je,  and  the  thoraric  aiiii  mo™  inwr- 
collaterais  cross  the  median  line  in  the  dorsal  (gray)  *'  ™"  '" 
commissure  to  come  into  relation  with  neurones  of  the  opposite  side.  Certain 
of  the  longer  descending  branches  show  a  tendency  to  collect  into  a  feebly  marked 
bundle  along  the  mesal  border  of  the  cuneate  fasciculus,  called,  because  of  its 
outline  in  trans-sections — as  seen  in  cases  of  descending  degeneration  from 
injur;-  at  a  higher  level — the  comma  tract  ol  Schnttzs.  .\  similar  bundle,  situated 
along  the  dorsal  septum,  best  demonstrable  in  the  lumbar  cord,  and  with  its  fellow 
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of  the  opposite  side  of  the  oval  outline  as  seen  on  section,  is  called  the  oral 
bnndla  of  Flachsig  (iractus  cervicolumbalia  [Edinger];  doraomediaiea  Sakndjttd 
[Obersteiner]). 


FASTI  aiUM  (UtTCDtlUll'a) 


Fro.  flia.— 


H  of  th«  eplaal  cord  at  Uw  level  of  thf  alitli  wrv 
nR  iractfl  being  inilicated  on  the  rudiC  side  of  vi 
t  of  HelREK.     !fr.  Marginsl  tract  of  SpiUka-Liasi 


i:  C.  Comma  tract  pi 


d  lumbu-Ki- 
:t  of  BchultH. 

a-IJ8suicr,     O.  Oval  field  of  Flecluia. 

Uuginal  Tract.— Not  all  the  axones  of  the  dorsal  nerve  root  enter  the  dorsal 
x>lunin.     Another  group  elsewhere  described  passes  into  the  dorsal  horn  as 
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■KvW  as  toward  Clarke's  coiiimn,  while  a  third  group  of  fibres  forms  the  so-called 
mutjiual  tract,'  situated  close  to  or  among  the  entering  fibres  of  the  dorsiil  roots, 
but  frequently  described  as  lying  in  the  lateral  column.  The  tract  is  demonstrable 
in  all  levels  and  is  made  up  of  successive  increments  of  relatively  short  axones 
(traversing  not  more  than  three  or  four  segments)  to  end  in  relation  with  the  cells 
in  the  gelcUinom  Rolandi. 

Oronnd   Bundle  of  tlw  Dorsal  Oohunn.— A  zone  of  fibres  contiguous  with  the 
dorsal  face  of  the  gray  column,  and  termed  the  fascicuhu  dorsalia  proprins  or  dorsal 
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gioiind  bundle,  is  composed  of  axones  arising  from  the  smaller  cells  of  the  dorsal 
horn,  which,  after  entering  the  white  substance  and  bifurcating  into  ascending 
and  descending  branches,  come  into  relation  with  other  levels  of  the  gray  column 
b)'  means  of  collaterals  and  terminating  in  it  after  a  comparatively  short  course. 
They  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  purely  as  association  or  "longitudinal  com- 
missural" fibres.  The  dorul  eonmconuiiissiinl  tract  (ventr(des  Hiiiterstrangs- 
huitdel  [Striimpell];  zone  cornucommiasurale  [Marie]),  occupying  a  triangular 
interval  at  the  apex  of  the  trans-sected  dorsal  column,  and  the  septomarginAl 
ttact  [of  Bruce],  in  apposition  with  the  postseptum,  belong  to  this  category  of  asso- 
ciation bundles.     Both  tracts  are  most  evident  in  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  cord. 

'  Fint  do«rib«d  by  E.  C.  SfiiUks  11885}  nnd  Liasaufr  118861.  and  unually  bearing  the  uiune  of  the  latter. 
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In  the  lateral  eolamn  the  following  tracts  may  he  enumerateii: 
Ascefiding: 

1.  Dorsolateral  spinocerebellar  tract  (Flechsig). 

2.  Superficial  ventrolateral  spinocerebellar  tract  (Gowers). 

3.  Spinothalamic  tract. 

4.  Spinomesencephalic  tract. 
Descending : 

1.  Crossed  pyramidal  tract. 

2.  Rubrospinal  tract. 

3.  Cerebrospinal  tract  (Marchi  and  Lowenthal). 

4.  Lateral  vestibulospinal  tract. 

5.  Olivospinal  tract  of  Helweg. 
Associating: 

1.  Fasciculus  lateralis  proprius. 

The  dorsolateral  spinocerebellar  or  direct  cerebellar  tract  (of  Gratiolet  and  Flech- 
sig) lies  at  the  periphery,  laterad  of  the  crossed  p>Tamidal  tract.  Its  axones 
arise  from  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  and  ascend  uninterruptedly  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  thence  to  the  vermis  of  the  cerebellum  in  its  inferior  or  post- 
peduncle.     The  tract  becomes  more  massive  as  the  cord  is  ascended  (Fig.  610;. 

The  superficial  ventrolateral  spinocerebellar  tract,  or  tract  of  Oowers,  also  courses 
along  the  periphery,  but  farther  ventrad.  The  origin  of  its  axones  is  yet  in  dis- 
pute; they  probably  arise  from  cells  in  the  gray  substance  of  both  sides,  in  the  zone 
between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  horns  as  well  as  from  some  of  the  ventral  horn 
cells.  The  destination  of  the  axones  of  this  tract  is  equally  uncertain,  but  most 
of  the  fibres  have  been  traced  through  the  dorsolateral  region  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  the  pontile  reticula,  whence  it  turns  dorsimesad,  to  enter  the  cerebellum 
through  the  superior  medullary  velum  and  ends  in  the  dorsal  vermis.  A  lesser 
portion  of  the  tract  has  been  traced  to  the  quadrigeminal  bodies,  while  other  groups 
of  axones  end  in  various  levels  of  the  gray  substance. 

The  spinothalamic  and  spinomesencephalic  (tractus  spinotectalis)  tracts  are 
not  gathered  into  compact  bundles,  but  are  rather  scattered  among  the  fibres  of 
the  lateral  column  just  mesad  of  the  superficial  ventrolateral  spinocerebellar 
tract  (Gowers).  The  axones  of  both  systems  arise  from  cells  in  the  dorsal  horn 
and  its  cervix  of  the  opposite  side,  coursing  through  the  white  ventral  commissure 
and  ascending  the  cord,  the  spinothalamic  fibres  ending  in  the  thalamus,  the 
spinomesencephalic  fibres  ending  in  the  region  of  the  quadrigeminal  bodies. 
The  two  tracts  are  collectively  called  tractus  spinotectalis  et  thalamicus. 

The  crossed  pyramidal  tract  (lateral  cerebrospinal  fa^cicvlus)  occupies  an  ap- 
proximately triangular  or  oval  area  in  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  lateral  column, 
just  mesad  of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract,  except  in  the  lumbar  cord,  where  it  lies 
at  the  surface.  The  axones  of  this  tract  arise  from  the  pyramidal  cells  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  (motor  area)  of  the  opposite  side.  After  having  descended 
through  the  internal  capsule,  crusta,  pons,  to  the  pyramis  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  major  portion  (85  to  90  per  cent.)  of  the  fibres  derived  from  one-half  of  the 
brain  decussate  with  those  of  the  other  half,  crossing  the  median  line  to  descend 
in  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord.  The  fibres  which  do  not  decussate  constitute 
the  direct  pyramidal  tract  in  the  ventral  column.  As  the  crossed  pyramidal 
tract  descends  it  diminishes  in  size  as  its  axones  Income  distributed  to  the  ventral 
horn,  where  they  terminate  either  in  contiguity  with  the  ventral  motor  cells  which 
give  rise  to  the  fibres  of  the  ventral  (motor)  nerve  roots,  or  else  in  contiguity  with 
the  dendrites  of  interposed  neurones,  which,  in  turn,  convey  the  impulse  to  several 
associated  motor  neurones  presiding  over  the  actions  of  associated  muscles. 
The  bundle  becomes  exhausted  as  a  distinct  strand  at  the  level  of  the  fourth 
sacral  segment. 
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The  mbrospinal,  cerebellospinal,  lateral  vestibalospmal,  and  olivospinal  tracts 
consist  of  descending  axones  which  are  intermingled  so  that  their  mutual  topo- 
graphical relations  cannot  at  present  be  described.  Collectively  they  constitute 
the  fasciculus  intermedins  of  Lowenthal  and  Bechterew  (intermediolateral  tract 
of  Briw-e  and  Campbell)  and  they  lie  ventrad  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  and 
mesad  of  the  combined  spinothalamic  and  spinomesencephalic  tracts. 

The  rubrospinal  tract  {Monakow's  tract;  prepyramidal  tract)  originates  in  the 
red  nucleus  in  the  tegmentum  of  the  mid-brain  of  the  opposite  side  and  its  axones 
terminate  in  relation  with  ventral  horn  cells.  In  their  course  these  fibres  are  seen 
to  invade  the  area  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract. 

The  cerebellospinal  tract  (Marchi's  tract)  is  supposed  to  arise  in  the  cortex  of 
the  cerebellar  hemispheres,  to  become  distributed  to  the  motor  centres  in  the 
ventral  horn. 

The  lateral  vestibulospinal  tract  arises  in  the  lateral  nucleus  of  the  vestibular 
nerve  (Deiters'  nucleus),  and  by  its  relations  with  spinal  centres  establishes  a 
connection  with  the  equilibratory  apparatus. 

The  olivospinal  tract  of  Helweg  (Helweg^s  Dreikantenhahn;  Bechterew' s  Oliveu' 
bundel)  is  found  only  in  the  higher  segments  of  the  cord,  at  its  periphery  and  just 
laterad  of  the  emergence  of  the  ventral  nerve  roots.  Its  connections  and  functional 
direction  are  uncertain;  some  investigators  have  traced  its  fibres  between  the  olive 
and  certain  ventral  horn  cells;  Obersteiner  suggests  a  relationship  with  the  pyram- 
idal tract.  The  coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  myelinization  of  both  tracts 
is  significant  in  this  connection. 

Several  other  descending  tracts  ending  in  the  spinal  cord  and  arising  in  higher 
centres  like  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  central  gray  substance  of  the  mesencephalon, 
and  the  cerebellum  have  been  recently  described  by  Held,  Boyce,  and  Bechterew. 
Ground  Bundle  of  the  Lateral  Column  (Ja^scicvlus  lateralis  propriiLs). — ^This  lies 
in  the  concavity  of  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  gray  column  and  consists  of  axones 
of  neurones  having  a  purely  commissural  function.  In  the  regions  where  the 
reticula  is  best  marked  it  is  subdivided  into  a  group  of  smaller  bundles  by  numerous 
glial  septa. 

In  the  ventral  cohimn  are  described  the  following  tracts: 
Descending : 

1.  Direct  pyramidal  tract. 

2.  Sulcomarginal  tract. 

3.  Ventral  vestibulospinal  tract. 
Associatitig: 

1.  Association  axones  between  spinal  centres  and  several  cranial  nerve  nuclei. 

2.  Fasciculus  ventralis  proprius. 

The  direct  pyramidal  tract  (fasciculus  cerebrospinalis  ventralis;  fasciculus  of 
Tiirck)  is  the  uncrossed  portion  of  the  pyramidal  tract  below  the  decussation  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  constituting  only  10  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  fibre  system 
arising  in  the  motor  cortex  of  the  same  side.  It  is  a  small,  oblong  bundle,  as  seen 
on  trans-section,  lying  parallel  with  the  ventral  fissure,  from  which  it  is  separated 
in  the  higher  segments  by  the  relatively  narrow  sulcomarginal  tract.  The  tract 
diminishes  in  bulk  as  the  cord  is  descended,  to  disappear  in  the  thoracic  portion 
of  the  cord;  though,  in  rare  instances,  it  has  been  observed  to  extend  throughout 
the  lumbar  portion  as  well.  This  diminution  and  eventual  disappearance  of 
the  tract  is  due  to  the  successive  decussations  of  its  fibres  throughout  its  course, 
for,  with  a  few  exceptions,  these  cross  in  the  ventral  white  commissure  to  come 
into  relation  with  the  ventral  horn  cells  (motor  cells)  of  the  opposite  side.  This 
partial  longitudinal  extension  of  the  pyramidal  decussation  and  consequent  for- 
mation of  an  uncrossed,  ventrally  situated  pyramidal  tract  is  peculiar  to  the 
primate  order  of  vertebrates. 
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The  snlcomargixial  tract  (iractiLs  tectospinalis)  is  a  thin  bundle  whose  axones 
arise  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  of  the  opposite  side,  immediately  decussating 
and  descending  through  the  medulla  oblongata,  to  be  distributed  to  various  spinal 
centres  in  a  manner  not  yet  accurately  ascertained.  This  tract,  which  is  most 
developed  in  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord,  is  assumed  because  of  its  proximity 
to  the  lower  optic,  ocular  muscle,  and  acoustic  nuclei. 

The  ventral  vestibulospinal  tract  {LowenthaTs  tract;  anterior  marginal  fa^cic- 
vliis;  ventral  cerebellospinal  tract)  lies  at  the  periphery  of  the  ventral  column, 
extending,  as  seen  on  trans-section,  from  the  ventral  root  zone  to  the  ventral 
fissure.  Its  axones  arise  from  (1)  the  lateral  (Deiters')  and  (2)  superior  (Bech- 
terew's)  nuclei  of  the  vestibular  nerve;  and  (3)  from  the  nucleus  fastigii  of  the 
cerebellum.  Their  termination  about  the  ventral  horn  cells  has  been  traced  as 
far  as  the  sacral  region  of  the  cord. 

As  in  the  lateral  column,  and  continuous  with  the  like  formation,  there  is  in  the 
ventral  column  an  intermediate  sone  of  mixed  systems  of  axones  which  serve  to 
associate  various  levels  of  the  cord  with  ganglionic  masses  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
as  well  as  with  the  cerebellum  and  corpora  quadrigemina.  The  nuclei  of  the  tri- 
geminus, facial,  auditory,  glossopharyngeal,  and  vagus  nerves,  together  with  the 
olive  and  the  cerebellum,  seem  most  intimately  associated  with  the  spinal  centres 
for  movements  of  the  head  and  neck. 

Ground  Bundle  of  the  Ventral  Column. — ^The  white  substance  of  the  ventral  column 
contiguous  with  the  central  gray  is  made  up  of  intersegmental  axones  of  associa- 
tion connecting  different  levels  of  the  cord. 

The  ventral  (white)  commissure  (commissura  ventralis  alba)  is  composed  of 
myelinic  fibres  which  decussate  with  or  cross  each  other  and,  on  trans-section,  are 
seen  to  form  a  narrow  band  connecting  the  ventral  columns  of  the  two  sides.  The 
axones  composing  it  are  chiefly  (1)  those  arising  from  ventral  horn  cells,  which 
after  crossing  the  midline,  course  horizontally  or  cephalad  and  caudad  to  come 
into  relation  with  neurones  at  the  same  or  at  different  levels  of  the  gray  substance; 
(2)  the  decussating  axones  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract;  (3)  numerous  collaterals 
from  the  ventral  and  lateral  column  axones.  The  white  commissure  is  most 
massive  in  the  enlargements  where  the  associations  of  the  limb  centres  are  neces- 
sarily greater  in  number. 

Myelinisation  of  the  Axones  of  the  Cord. — ^The  acquisition  of  the  myelin  sheath 
is  not  cotemporary  for  all  axohes  in  the  cord,  but  is  characterized  by  a  regular 
progression  in  the  myelinization  of  separate  fasciculi.  As  a  rule,  those  axone 
systems  which  are  concerned  with  simpler  or  intrinsically  spinal  reflexes  become 
myelinic  or  "mature"  at  an  earlier  stage  of  fetal  development  than  do  those  con- 
cerned in  the  more  elaborate  connections  of  the  cord  with  the  brain. 

According  to  Flechsig  and  Trepinski  the  order  of  myelinization  is  as  follows: 

1.  Ventral  and  dorsal  roots  during  fifth  month. 

2.  Ground  bundles  during  sixth  month. 

3.  Dorsal  columns  during  fifth  to  seventh  month. 

4.  Direct  spinocerebellar  tract,  seventh  month. 

5.  Ventral  spinocerebellar  (Gowers')  tract,  seventh  to  eighth  month. 

6.  Olivospinal  (Helweg's)  tract,  ninth  month  or  later. 

7.  Pyramidal  (crossed  and  direct)  tracts,  at  or  soon  after  birth. 

The  order  of  myelinization  of  the  separate  fasciculi  is  indicated  in  Fig.  614. 

Summary.  The  Gray  Substance. — ^The  gray  substance  consists,  aside  from  its 
supporting  tissues,  of  sentient  and  reacting  nerv^e  cells,  with  their  dendrites  and 
axones,  and  of  the  terminals  of  axones  entering  from  without  These  nerve 
cells  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(a)  Nerve  cells  whose  axones  pass  directly  out  of  the  cord.  These  lie  in  the 
ventral  horn,  are  "motor"  in  function,  and  their  axones  form  the  ventral  nerve 
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roots.  Certain  nerve  cells  situated  in  the  cervix  of  the  ventral  horn  are  believed 
to  send  splanchnic  efferent  axones  in  company  with  the  motor  axones  in  the  ven- 
tral root,  while  very  few  similar  efferent  axones  leave  by  means  of  the  dorsal  root. 
(6)  Nerve  cells  whose  axones  pass  into  the  white  substance,  usually  bifurcating 
into  a  shorter  descending  and  a  longer  ascending  branch.  Two  kinds  of  cells 
are  distinguished: 

1.  Strand  or  tract  cells  whose  axones  (ascending  branches)  traverse  the  cord, 
to  come  into  relation  with  higher  centres  in  the  brain. 

2,  Association  cells  whose  axones,  after  a  comparatively  brief  course  in  the 
white  substance,  reenter  the  gray  substance  and  serve  to  coordinate  different 
levels  of  the  cord. 


Fio.  614. — Diagram  showinfl;  the  order  of  ipyelinization  of  the  various  tracts  in  the  spinal  cord  (cervical 
level).  The  tracts  are  named  on  the  right  side;  the  Roman  numerals  on  the  left  side  correspond  with  the 
enumeration  given  in  the  text.     H.  Olivospinal  tract  of  Helweg.     M.  Marginal  tract. 

The  tract  cells  may  be  further  divided  into  two  categories — ^homolateral  and 
contralateral  tract  cells.  Homolateral  cells  are  those  whose  axones  enter  the  white 
columns  of  the  same  side;  contralateral  cells  are  those  whose  axones  traverse  the 
white  (ventral)  commissure  to  the  other  side.  Tract  cells  exist  in  all  parts  of  the 
gray  substance,  and  are  termed,  according  to  their  situation,  ventral,  lateral,  and 
dorsal  horn  cells.  The  contralateral  tract  cells  preponderate  in  the  dorsal  horn, 
its  cervix,  and  in  the  intermediate  zone,  and,  on  account  of  their  course,  are  also 
called  commissural  cells. 

(c)  Nerve  cells  of  Golgi's  type  II,  or  cells  with  short,  multibranched  axones. 

The  motor  ventral  horn  cells  and  the  splanchnic  efferent  cells  differ,  therefore, 
from  the  other  categories  in  that  they  alone  send  their  axones  out  of  the  central 
axis  to  the  periphery.  The  tract  cells,  commissural  cells,  and  the  Golgi  type  II 
cells  are  strictly  confined  to  the  central  axis;  the  tract  cells  serve  to  coordinate 
the  separate  units  of  the  spinal  neurone  system  with  higher  centres;  the  asso- 
ciation cells  maintain  the  paths  of  conduction  between  higher  and  lower  cell 
complexes;  while  the  cells  of  Golgi's  type  II  are  limited  to  a  narrower  field  of 
nerve  activity  as  nerve  links  in  the  chaining  together  of  neurones. 

White  Substance. — The  white  substance  consists  essentially  of  axones  the  great 
majority  of  which  are  disposed  longitudinally.     These  axones  comprise: 
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(a)  Axones  arising  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  the  gray  ganglionic  masses  in  the 
mid-brain,  pons,  and  cerebelJum,  and  descending  to  their  terminations  in  different 
levels  of  the  cord. 

(6)  Axones  which,  conversely,  arise  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord  (tract  cell 
axones),  to  terminate  in  the  higher  brain  centres. 

(c)  Axones  which  coordinate  different  levels  of  the  cord  with  each  other  (associa- 
tion cell  axones). 

(d)  Axones  which,  arising  from  the  spinal  ganglion  cells  of  the  dorsal  nerve 
roots,  enter  the  cord  and  ascend  in  the  dorsal  columns. 

Dissection. — To  dissect  the  cord  and  its  membranes  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  open  tht* 
whole  length  of  the  vertebral  canal.  For  this  purpose  the  muscles  must  be  separated  from  the 
vertebral  grooves,  so  as  to  expose  the  spinous  processes  and  laminse  of  the  vertebrae;  and  the 
latter  must  be  sawed  through  on  each  side,  close  to  the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes,  from 
the  third  or  fourth  cervical  vertebra  above  to  the  sacrum  below.  The  vertebral  arches  having 
been  displaced  by  means  of  a  chisel  and  the  separate  fragments  removed,  the  dura  will  be  ex- 
posed, covered  by  a  plexus  of  veins  and  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  often  infiltrated  with 
serous  fluid.  The  arches  of  the  upper  vertebrae  are  best  divided  by  means  of  a  strong  pair  of 
cutting  bone-forceps  or  by  a  rachitome. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Contusion  of  the  spine  may  cause  an  effusion  of  blood  or  trauma (iV 
zonal  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  with  paralysis  which  may  disappear  without  surgical 
intervention.     Concussion  (*' railway  spine")  is  followed  by  temporary  or  rarely  permanent 
impairment  of  function.    Punctured  wounds  are  usually  caused  by  the  knife,  and  are  most  com- 
monly inflicted  upon  the  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  divisions  and  more  often  involving  one- 
half  of  the  cord.    The  course  is  generally  an  aseptic  one;  operation  is  indicated  when  infection 
of  the  cord  ensues  or  when  there  is  a  compression  from  hemorrhage.    This  may  he  relieved  by 
lumbar  puncture  (p.  68)  with  a  large  needle.     Hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  cord 
(hematomyelia)  usually  occurs  in  the  4-6  cervical  segments.     If  the  hemorrhage  is  confined  (o 
the  gray  substance,  there  is  wasting  of  muscle  and  anesthesia  of  the  pectoral  limb;  the  reflexes 
below  file  lesion  are  abolished.     If  the  white  substance  is  involved,  paraplegia  below  the  level 
of  the  lesion  ensues.    The  cord  may  be  injured  by  fracture  or  dislocation  of  vertebrce  (p.  69). 
Gunshot  wounds  are  usually  of  serious  nature.     Operation  is  indicated  by  symptoms  of  com- 
pression by  the  bullet  or  by  fragments  of  bone.     If  the  compression  is  due  to  accumulated  blood, 
lumbar  puncture  may  be  resorted  to. 

The  cord  usually  shares  in  the  congenital  malformation  known  as  spina  bifida,  resulting 
•from  failure  of  coalescence  of  the  margins  or  lateral  ridges  of  the  neural  plate.  TTie  defect  may 
be  complete  {rachischisis  totalis)  or  confined  to  a  few  sqijments  of  the  cord.  Tumors  of  many 
varieties,  originating  in  the  vertebra,  meninges,  or  even  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  itself  (glioma, 
tuberculoma,  etc.),  give  rise  to  many  sensor  and  motor  disturbances  which  afford  a  clue  to  the 
localization  of  such  growths  as  indicated  on  page  831.  Inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  (myelitis) 
may  follow  any  of  the  acute  specific  fevers,  occasioning  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  and 
anesthesia.  In  infantile!  spinal  paralysis  (aeute  anterior  poliomyelitis)  due  to  a  bacterial  infec- 
tion which  results  in  the  destruction  of  ventral  horn  (motor)  cells  and  consequent  permanent 
paralysis  and  nutritional  disturbances  of  the  limbs  whose  centres  are  thus  affected.  Further, 
the  muscles  which  normally  antagonize  the  affected  groups  of  muscles  tend  to  assume  a  state 
of  spastic  contraction.  The  deformity  thus  produced  may  be  relieved  by  tenotomy,  transplan- 
tation of  tendons,  or  even  amputation.  Syringomyelia  is  a  chronic  condition  in  whicn  an 
abnormal  proliferation  of  the  spinal  neuroglia  takes  place,  generally  near  the  central  canal  and 
in  the  cervical  enlargement,  and  later  this  mass  becomes  absorbed,  leaving  an  irregular  cavity 
in  its  place.  This  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  interesting  symptoms,  such  as  analgesia  (or  insen- 
sitiveness  to  pain),  inability  to  distinguish  between  heat  and  cold,  progressive  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hands  and  arms,  trophic  changes  in  the  bones  and  joints,  and  painless  whitlows. 


THE  MEMBRANES  OF  THE  OORD. 

The  membranes  which  envelop  the  spinal  cord  are  three  in  number.  The  most 
external  is  the  dura,  a  strong  fibrous  membrane  which  forms  a  loose  sheath  around 
the  cord.  The  most  internal  is  the  pia,  a  cell ulo vascular  membrane  which  closely 
invests  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord.  Between  the  two  is  the  arachnoid,  an 
avascular  membrane  which  envelops  the  cord  and  is  connected  to  the  pia  by 
slender  filaments  of  connective  tissue. 
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The  Spinal  Dora  (Dun  Spinalis)  (Figs.  615,  617). 
The  spinal  dura  represents  onW  the  meningeal  or  supporting  layer  of  the  cranial 
(iiira.     The  endocmnial  or  endosteal  layer  ceases  at  the  foramen  magnuni  dur- 
.sallv,   but   reaches  as  low  as  the  third  cervical  vertebra  ventrad;  below  these 
levels  its  place  is  taken  by  the  periosteum.     The  dura  forms  a  loose  sheath  which 
surrounds   the  cord  and  the  cauda  equitia,  and  is  loosely  connected  with  the 
vertebral  periosteum  and  the  ligaments  by  a  quantity  of  lax  areolar  tissue  and  a 
plexus  of  veins,  the  menlngoncbidlui  Teins  (plexus  venosi  vertebrales  inierui).    The 
space  containing  the  fat  and  veins  is  called  the  •pidnral  spuw  {cavum  epidurale). 
The  .situation  of  the  veins  lietween  the  dura  and  the  periosteum  of  the  vertebra 
corresponds  therefore  to  that  of  the  cranial 
sinuses  between  the  endocranial  and  sup- 
porting layers.     The  dura  is  attached  to 
the    circumference  of  the   foramen  mag- 
num  and  to  the  axis  and  third  cervical 
vertebra;  it  is  also  fixed  to  the  posterior 


common  ligament,  especially  near  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  canal,  by  fibrous 
slips;  it  extends  below  as  far  as  the  second  or  third  piece  of  the  sacruui,  where 
its  cavity  terminates,  and,  ensheathing  the  fiium  terminale,  constitutes  the  fllnm 
dona  spiojtliB  (Fig.  598),  and  descends  to  the  dorsum  of  the  coccyx,  to  blend  with 
llie  periosteum.  This  part  of  the  dura  is  called  the  coccrgeal  ligamast  (Fig.  617). 
The  dura  is  much  more  capacious  than  is  necessary  for  its  contents,  and  it.s  size 
is  greater  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  than  in  the  thoracic.  Its  inner 
surface  is  smooth.  On  each  side  may  be  seen  the  double  openings  which  transmit 
tile  two  roots  of  the  corresponding  spinal  ner\e,  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  dura 
iieing  continued  in  the  form  of  a  tubular  prolongation  on  them  as  they  pass  through 
these  apertures.  The.se  prolongations  of  the  dura  are  short  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  vertebral  column,  but  gradually  become  longer  below,  forming  a  number  of 
tu!>es  of  fibrous  membrane,  which  enclose  the  sacral  nerves,  and  are  contained 
in  the  vertebral  canal. 
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The  chief  pecuiiaritie.i  of  the  dura  of  the  cord,  as  compared  with  that  iiivestin^ 
the  brain,  are  the  following:  The  dura  of  the  cord  is  not  closely  adherent  to  the 
bones  of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  is  not,  as  is  the  cranial  dura,  the  internal  peri- 
osteum of  the  vertebne.    The  vertebras  have  an  independent  periosteum.     It  does 


Flo.  61'.  -Thrlilum  tcrminnletschemiKic).     (Poirier  and  ('har|i3' > 

not  send  partitions  into  the  fissures  of  the  cord,  as  the  cranial  dura  sends  partitions 
into  certain  fissures  of  the  brain.  Its  fibrous  lamina?  do  nut  separate  to  form  venous 
sinuses,  as  in  the  cranium.     It  contains  no  arachnoid  villi  (^Pacchionian  bodie-i). 

Sttnctnifl. — Hie  dura  coiujats  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue  arransied  in  bands  or 
kinellFe,  which,  tor  the  most  part,  are  parallel  with  one  another  and  have  a  loi^riludinal  arran^ 
"    '        *       '  "  '         "  "  ^dothelial  cells.    Ii  is  s)>aringl¥  supplied  with 


The  Arachnoid  (Araclmoidea  Spinalis)  (Figs.  5%.  615). 
The  arachnoid  is  exposed  bv  slitting  the  dura  and  reflecting  that  membrane 
to  either  side.  It  is  a  thin,  delicate,  tubular  membrane  which  invests  the  surface 
of  the  cord,  and  is  connected  to  the  pia  by  slender  filaments  of  connective  tissue. 
.\bove,  it  is  continuous  with  the  cranial  arachnoid;  on  each  side  it  is  continued 
on  the  various  nerves,  so  as  to  form  a  sheath  for  them  as  they  pass  outward  to 
the  intervertebral  foramina.  The  outer  surface  of  the  arachnoid  is  in  contact 
with  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura,  and  the  two  are,  here  and  there,  joined  together 
by  isolated  connective-tissue  traliecnlBe.  These  trabeculie  are  especially  numerous 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cord.     For  the  most  part,  however,  these  membranes 
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are  not  connected  together,  and  the  interval  between  them  is  named  the  subdural 
space   (cavyum  subdurale).     The  subdural  space  contains  a  very  small  amount 
of  lymph-like  fluid.     There  is  no  communication  between  the  subdural  and  the  sub- 
arachnoid spaces.     The  subdural  space  is  prolonged  laterad  for  a  short  distance 
on  each  emerging  nerve  and  communicates  with  the  lymph  tract  of  the  nerve. 
'^rhe  inner  surface  of  the  arachnoid  is  separated  from  the  pia  by  a  considerable 
interval,  which  is  called  the  subarachnoid  space  (cavum  subarachnoideale).     The 
space  is  largest  at  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  and  encloses  the  mass  of 
nerves  which  forms  the  cauda  equina.     Cephalad  it  is  continuous  with  the  cranial 
subarachnoid  space,  and  communicates  with  the  general  ventricular  cavity  of  the 
brain  by  means  of  openings  in  the  pia,  in  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  the 
foramen  of  Majendie  or  metapore  and  foramina  of  Key  and  Retzius.     It  contains 
an   abundant  serous  secretion,   the   cerebrospinal  fluid   {liquor  cerebrospinalis). 
This  secretion  is  sufficient  in  amount  to  expand  the  arachnoid,  and  thus  to  distend 
completely  the  whole  of  the  space  included  in  the  dura.     The  subarachnoid 
space  is  occupied  by  trabeculse  of  delicate  endothelial-covered  connective  tissue, 
connecting  the  pia  on  the  one  hand  with  the  arachnoid  on  the  other.     This  is 
named  subarachnoid  tissue. 

In  addition  to  this  the  space  is  partially  subdivided  by  a  longitudinal  mem- 
branous partition,  the  septum  posticum  or  the  dorsal  fenestrated  septum  {septum 
subarcKhnoideale),  which  serves  to  connect  the  arachnoid  with  the  pia,  opposite 
the  dorsomedian  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  a  partition,  but  an  incomplete 
and  cribriform  partition,  which  consists  of  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue  inter- 
lacing with  each  other,  and  is  coated  with  endothelium.  The  dentate  ligament 
{ligamtnlum  denticulatum),  which  runs  from  the  pia  to  the  dura  on  either  side  of 
the  cord,  divides  the  subarachnoid  space  into  an  anterior  or  ventral  and  a  posterior 
or  dorsal  space  (cavum  subarachnoideale  anterius  et  posterius),  which  joins  like 
spaces  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  The  external  spinal  veins  (venae  spinales 
externae)  lie  in  the  subarachnoid  space. 

Structure. — The  arachnoid  is  a  delicate  membrane  made  up  of  closely  arranged  interlacing 
bundles  of  connective  tissue  in  several  layers.  It  contains  many  elastic  fibres,  and  is  covered 
on  each  side  by  endothelial  cells.    The  arachnoid  contains  neither  vessels  nor  nerves. 

The  Pia  of  the  Cord  (Pia  Spinalis). 

The  pia  of  the  cord  is  exposed  on  the  removal  of  the  arachnoid  (Figs.  615 
and  616).  It  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord,  to  which  it  is  very  intimately 
adherent,  forming  its  neurilemma,  and  sending  a  fold  into  its  ventral  fissure. 
It  also  forms  a  sheath  for  each  of  the  filaments  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  invests 
the  nerves  themselves.  A  longitudinal  fibrous  band  extends  along  the  middle 
line  on  its  ventral  surface,  the  linea  splendens;  and  a  somewhat  similar  band,  which 
forms  the  Ugamentum  denticulatum,  is  situated  on  each  side.  At  the  point  where 
the  cord  terminates  the  pia  becomes  contracted,  and  is  continued  caudad  as  a 
long,  slender  filament,  the  filum  terminale  (Fig.  617),  which  descends  within  the 
sheath  of  the  dura  and  the  arachnoid  and  through  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  nerves 
forming  the  cauda  equina.  It  unites  with  the  dura  and  arachnoid  about  the  level 
of  the  third  sacral  vertebra,  and  as  the  central  ligament  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  coccy- 
geal ligament,  or  the  fllum  durae  spinalis  the  fused  membranes  extend  caudad  as 
far  as  the  base  of  the  coccyx,  where  they  blend  with  the  periosteum.  It  assists 
in  maintaining  the  cord  in  its  position  during  the  movements  of  the  trunk.  It 
contains  a  little  gray  nerve  substance,  which  may  be  traced  for  some  distance 
into  its  upper  part,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  small  artery  and  vein.  At  the  upper 
part  of  the  cord  the  pia  presents  a  grayish,  mottled  tint,  which  is  due  to  yellow 
or  brown  pigment  cells  scattered  among  the  elastic  fibres. 
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atructnre. — The  pU  of  the  cord  is  less  vascular  in  structure,  but  thicker  and  denser,  than 

the  pia  of  the  brain,  with  which  it  is  continuous.     It  consists  of  two  layers;  an  outer,  resembling 

thearachnoid.composed  of  bundlesof  connective-tissuefibres.arratifted  for  the  most   part  Ions' - 

tudinally;  and  an  inner  {iiitima  pia),  consisting  of  stiff  circular  bundles  of  (he  same  tissue, 

which  present  peculiar  angular  bends.     It  is  covered  on  both  surfaces  by  a  layer  of  endothelium. 

Between  the  two  layers  are  a  number  of  cleft-4ike  lymphatic  spaces  which  communicate  with 

the  subarachnoid  cavity,  and  a  number  of  bloodvessels  which  are  enclosed  in  perivascular 

sheaths,  derived  from  the  inner  layer  of   the'  pia, 

into  which  the   lymphatic   spaces   ojien.      TTie  pia 

contains  the  Mit«rior  or  ventnl  spinal  artt/rj  and 

its   branches,  the  two   poBt«rior  or  dorsal   qmul 

artaiiflB,   and    numerous  veins  which   pass    to   the 

external   spinal   veins.      It    is    also    supplied    triih 

of       nerves,  which  are  derived  in  part  from  the  sym- 

pfttbetic  and  in  part  from  thecenbiotpinal  B»rr*t. 

Tliese  nerves  supply  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels 

and  enter  the  cord  with  the  vessels. 

Both  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  may  be  referred 
(o  by  the  compound  name  pia-mrachiioid,  inasio  ucfi 
as  these  meningeal  components  are  with  difficulty 
Eeparable  from  each  other. 

'"*  The  denUte  ligunent  {ligamentum  denfi- 

"'°^'  cvlaiurn)   (Fics.  596  and  616)  is  a  narrow, 

FiQ.  8!B.— TmuBverBe   gection    of    Ihe    Bpinikl       „,  l        J        -.       .    j  i_       ■  i        *    .i_ 

cord  and  its  membruiee.     (Oecenbnuer.)  tlbrUUS    band.    Situated    on    each    Side  of    (he 

Spinal  cord,  throughout  its  entire  ienptb, 
running  from  the  pia  to  the  dura,  and  separating  the  ventral  from  the  dorsal 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  has  received  its  name  from  the  serrated  appearance 
which  it  presents.  Its  inner  border  b  continuous  with  the  pia  at  the  side  of  tl»e 
cord.  Its  outer  border  presents  a  series  of  triangular,  dentated  serrations,  the 
points  of  which  are  fixed  at  intervals  to  the  dura.  These  serrations  are  twenty- 
one  in  number  on  each  side,  the  first  being  attached  to  the  dura  opposite  the 
margins  of  the  foramen  magnum  between  the  vertebral  artery  and  the  hj7>oglossal 
nerve,  and  the  last  near  the  lower  end  of  the  cord.     Its  use  is  to  support  the  cord. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Evidence  of  value  in  thp  diagnosis  of  meniniritis  may  be  obtained  by 
the  operation  of  luvAar  pum^ure,  that  is,  by  puncturing  the  theca  of  the  cord  and  withdrawing 
some  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  and  the  operation  is  regarded  by  some  as  curative,  under  the 
supposition  (hat  the  draining  away  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  relieves  the  patient  by  diminish- 
ing the  intercranial  pressure.  Lumbar  puncture  may  give  important  diapiostic  aid  after  a 
h^td  injury  by  disclosing  bloody  cerebrospinal  fluid.  The  operation  is  performed  by  inserting 
a  trocar  of  the  smallest  size  below  the  level  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  In  an  adult  the 
cord  terminates  at  the  lower  border  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  in  a  child  apposite  the 
body  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.     The  canal  may  he  punctured  below  the  fourtn  vertebra 


ithout  much  risk  of  injuring  lis  contents.  The  point  of  puncture  is  indicated  by  laying  the 
child  on  its  side  and  dropping  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  highest  point  of  the  crest  i^  the 
ilium;  this  will  cross  the  uiiper  border  of  (he  spine  of  the  fourlh  lumbar  vertebra.  In  a  child 
the  puncture  is  made  just  below  this  spine;  in  adults,  one-half  an  inch  to  one  side  of  the  end 
of  ibis  spine.  However  the  preliminary  punclure  is  made,  the  needle  |ienelraies  the  dura 
in  the  midline.  In  entering  the  needle  it  should  be  directed  upward  and  forward  in  a  child; 
upward,  forward,  and  slightly  inward  in  an  adult. 


THE  BRAIN  OR  ENOEPHALOH. 

The  brain  is  that  greatly  modified  and  enlarged  portion  of  the  cerebrospinal 
axis  which,  with  its  membranes,  almost  completely  fills  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 
It  is  a  complex  organ  in  which  reside  the  highest  functions — consciousness, 
ideation,  judgment,  volition,  and  intellect — together  with  the  centres  of  special 
sense  and  for  the  mechanisms  of  life  (respiration  and  circulation),  and  it  is  the 
agent  of  the  will. 
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Oeneral  Appearance  and  Topography  of  the  Brain. — Corresponding  to  the 

varieties  of  cranial  form,  the  shape  of  the  fresh  or  the  successfully  preserved  brain 
varies  from  the  ovoid  to  the  nearly  spherical  form,  as  viewed  dorsally.  The 
frontal  pole  is  usually  narrower,  though  more  squarely  formed;  while  the  parieto- 
occipital portion  is  more  massive,  but  more  sharply  pointed  in  each  half.  The 
outline  is  often  rather  that  of  an  irregular  pentagon  with  its  angles  rounded  oflF. 
A  dorsal  view  shows  only  the  extensive  convex  surface  of  the  two  great  convoluted 
cerebral  hemispheres  (hemicerebra)  separated  by  a  median  cleft,  the  intercerebral 
fissure  (Jissura  longitvdinales  cerebri).  On  divaricating  the  cerebral  halves  it  is 
seen  that  the  separation  is  not  a  total  one,  for  in  the  depths  of  the  fissure  a  broad 
commissural  mass  of  white  fibres — the  corpus  caliosum — ^joins  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. Frontad  the  longitudinal  fissure  is  continued  to  the  ventral  or  basal 
aspect  of  the  brain;  caudad  it  passes  into  the  fissura  transversa  cerebri  (tentorial 
hiatus)  or  interval,  separating  the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum. 

In  a  lateral  view  the  continuity  of  the  spinal  cord  with  the  medulla  oblongata, 
then  the  pons  and  cerebellum  are  seen  in  part,  overlapped  by  the  cerebrum. 
Prominent  is  the  temporal  lobe  with  its  rounded  pole,  separated  from  the  frontal 
and  parietal  lobes  by  a  deep  cleft,  the  sylvian  fissure,  in  whose  depths — overlapped 
by  the  opercula  of  the  adjacent  lobes — ^lies  the  island  of  Reil  or  insula. 

A  ventral  view  presents  many  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  brain.     Here  is  seen 
the  continuity  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  the  short  and  slightly  expanding  medulla 
oblongata  lying  ventrad  of  the  cerebellum  and  somewhat  buried  in  its  vallecula 
or  depression  between  the  lateral  hemispheres,  which  alone  are  visible.     The 
cerebellum   is  a  grayish-colored  mass  of  considerable  size  and  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  foliated  appearance,  due  to  the  numerous  parallel  and  closely  set 
curved  fissures.     A  mass  of  white  fibres,  the  pons,  passes  transversely  from  one 
cerebellar  hemisphere  to  the  other,  ventrad  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.     Above  the  pons  are  seen  two  large  bundles,  the  crura  cerebri,  one  on 
either  side,  diverging  to  pass  into  the  cerebral  halves.     The  interval  between  the 
divergent  crura  cerebri  and  temporal  poles  laterad  and  the  orbital  portions  of 
the  cerebrum  frontad  contains  a  number  of  important  structures.     Encircling 
the  crura  cerebri  and  meeting  in  the  fore  part  of  the  fossa  are  the  optic  tracts, 
decussating  in  the  median  plane  to  form  the  optic  chiasm  and  continuing  frontad 
as  the  optic  nerves.    The  arch  of  the  optic  tracts  and  optic  chiasm  and  the  crura 
cerebri  enclose  th^  intercrural  space,  in  which  may  be  seen  (1)  the  posterior  per- 
forated space   (postperforatum;  substantia  perforaia  posterior)',   (2)   the   corpora 
albicantia  (c.  mammillaria;  c.  candicantia);  (3)  the  tuber  cinereum  and  the  stalk  of 
the  pituituy  body.     A  groove  marking  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  fossa  along 
each  crus  is  termed  the  oculomotor  sulcus,  as  the  root  fibres  of  the  oculomotor 
nerve  have  their  superficial  origin  therein.     The  posterior  perforated  space  is  a 
gray  area  with  numerous  minute  apertures  for  the  entrance  of  postperforant 
branches  of  the  posterior  cerebral  artery.     The  corpora  albicantia  are  two  small, 
pea-like,  white  eminences  closely  set  side  by  side.    The  tuber  cinereum  is  a  conical 
projection  between  the  corpora  albicantia  and  the  optic  chiasm,  to  which  the 
hypophysis  (pituitary  body),  resting  in  the  sella  of  the  sphenoid,  is  attached.     In 
the  removal  of  the  brain  from  the  skull  the  stalk  of  the  hypophysis  is  usually  torn 
through  and  an  orifice,  the  lura,  leading  to  the  infundibular  recess  of  the  third 
ventricle,  is  thus  exposed.    In  the  interval  between  the  optic  tract  and  the  orbital 
surface  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere  is  a  small,  depressed,  triangular  area  of  gray 
substance  leading  laterad  into  the  basisylvian  fissure  and  dotted  with  numerous 
apertures  for  the  minute  basal  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  and  called 
the  anterior  perforated  space  (preperforatum). 

If  the  optic  chiasm  be  drawn  somewhat  ventrad,  a  delicate  gray  lamina,  the 
lamina  terminalis  (terma;  lamina  cinera)  is  seen  attached  to  the  dorsal  surface 
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of  the  optic  chiasm  and  passing  dorsad  into  the  intercerebral  cleft  to  the  region 
of  the  anterior  commissure. 

Parallel  to  the  mesal  border  of  the  orbital  surface  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere  lie 
the  olfactory  tract  and  bulb,  torn  away  from  the  fila  olfactoria  as  these  pass  through 
the  lamina  cribrosa  of  the  ethmoid.  The  olfactory  tract  may  be  traced  to  its 
root  area,  the  olfactory  trigone,  just  frontad  of  the  anterior  perforated  space. 

The  superficial  origin  of  nearly  all  of  the  cranial  nerves  may  be  seen  upon  the 
basal  aspect  of  the  brain  (Fig.  619).  These  nerves,  their  superficial  attachments 
to  the  brain,  and  the  foramen  of  exit  in  the  skull  are  enumerated  in  the  following 
table : 

Tabulation  of  the  Cranial  Nerves,  their  Superficial  Attachments  to 
THE  Brain,  and  the  Foramina  of  Exit  in  the  Skull. 


Nerve. 


Superficial   "Origin"   or  At-  i  Foramen  op  Exit  from  the 

TACHMENT  I'O  THE  BraIN.  SkULL. 


I.  Olfactory  fila. 
II.  Optic  nerve. 
III.  Oculomotor  nerve. 


Olfactory  bulb  and  tract. 

Optic  chiasm. 

Oculomotor  groove  along  medial 
border  of  crus. 


Ethmoidal  cribrosa. 
Optic  foramen. 
Sphenoidal  fissure. 


IV.  Trochlear  nerve.         Valve  of  Vieussens  laterad  of  fren-  Sphenoidal  fissure. 

ulum. 


V.  Trigeminal  nerve. 


VI.  Abducent  nerve. 


VII.  Facial  nerve. 


VIII.  Acoustic  nerve. 


IX.  Glossopharyngeal 
nerve. 

X.  Vagus  nerve. 


XI.  Spinal      Accessory 
nerve. 


XII.  Hypoglossal  nerve. 


Prelateral  part  of  pons. 


(a)  Ophthalmic  ramus,  superior 

orbital  fissure. 
(6)  Maxillary     ramus,     foramen 

rotundum. 
(r)  Mandibular  ramus,   foramen 

ovale. 


Postpontile    groove    (prepyram-    Sphenoidal  fissure, 
idal  part). 


Postpontile  groove  (laterad  of 
abducent  nerve  in  preolivarj' 
part). 


Poms  acusticus  intemus;  meatus 
acusticus  intemus;  facial  canal; 
stvlomastoid  foramen. 


Postpontile    groove    (laterad    of    Poms  acusticus  intemus. 
facial  nerve).  ■ 

Dorsolateral  groove  of  medulla  '  Jugular  foramen, 
oblongata. 

Dorsolateral  groove  of  medulla    Jugular  foramen, 
oblongata. 


(a)  Encephalic  part :  Dorsolateral 
groove  of  medulla  oblongata. 

(6)  Spinal  part:  Lateral  column 
of  spinal  cord,  between  ven- 
tral and  dorsal  roots  of  cer- 
vical nerves  as  far  as  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cervical  nerves. 

Pyramido-olivary  groove. 


Jugular  foramen. 


Canalis     hypoglossi     (*' anterior 
condylar  foramen  **). 


The  olfactory,  optic,  and  acoustic  nerves  are  afferent  or  aensor  nerves. 
The  trigeminal,  glossopharyngeal,  and  vagus  nerves  are  mixed  nerves. 

The  oculomotor,  trochlear,  abducent,  facial,  spinal  accessory,  and  hypoglossal  nerves  are 
efferent  or  motor  nerves. 
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Dimensions. — The  sagittal  or  occipitofrontal  diameter  of  the  white  male  adult 
lirain  averages  16  to  17  era.  (6.4  to  6.8  inches),  the  maximum  width  in  the 
parietal  region  averages  13  to  14  cm,  (5.2  to  5.6  inches),  while  the  maximum  height 
is  about  12,5  cm.  (5  inches).  The  dimensions  of  the  female  brain  are  usually 
somewhat  less.  The  brains  of  dolichocephalic  individuals  are  naturally  longer 
anti  narroTwer  than  those  of  brachycephalic,  and  other  differences  in  size  and 
shape  are  found  in  conformity  with  the  cranial  configuration  and  other  factors. 


Fin.  619,— Baiol  aspect  of  tlw  brain  showirw  tbi  BUpsHiciiil  ariKin  of  the  crsniel  iience.     The  Romnn 

The  Development  of  tbe  Brain  and  the  Usual  Classifications  of  its  Sub- 
diviaions. — ^The  cephalic  region  of  the  embryonic  neural  plate  is  characterized, 
as  already  pointed  out  (p.  808),  by  a  rapid  process  of  expansion  and  intensity  of 
growth  energy  which  seems  to  indicate  the  higher  functional  potentiality  of  what 
is  to  become  the  brain.  The  fusion  of  the  margins  of  the  neural  plate,  proceeding 
rapidly  cephaiad  and  caudad  from  about  the  cervical  region,  soon  effects  the 
complete  closing  in  of  the  brain  portion  of  the  neural  tube  and  its  complete  separa- 
tion from  the  overlying  ectoderm.  For  a  brief  period  prior  to  the  completion  of 
the  tube  formation  there  exists  a  minute  opening  affording  communication  be- 
tween the  interior  of  the  neural  tube  and  the  surrounding  amniotic  cavity;  this 
temporary  passage  is  called  the  nemopore  (Fig.  620),  and  is  morphologically 
llie  cephalic  end  of  the  tube.  Its  adult  position  is  probably  in  the  hvpophyseal 
re^on. 
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The  simple  brain  tube  expands  very  early  in  intrauterine  life  in  a  sac-like 
manner,  with  the  formation  of  three  dilatations  or  pouches— the  primacy  bfaat 
Tesiclea — demarcated  by  two  constrictions.'  The  vesicles  are  designated  re^>ec- 
tively  the 

Fore-brain  (Prosencephalon).  Mid-brain  (Mesencephalon). 

Hind-brain  (Rhombencephalon  or  Metencephalon). 


Fro,  820. — Brain  tube  of  embryo  »Bl«nander.  auittal  section,  Fio  621. — Braj 

_i . ., ,.  ,  TT,    Fo„.|,rain  hours),  ahowinc 

■VI.  Hind-  tube  with  eleven 


Fro.  620. — Brain  tube  of  embryo  salatnander.  auittal  sei 
liowiDg  neural  iHwmenUtian(neuroRier«a):  f.l.JlI.  Fore- 
euromerea.  M.I.-II.  Mid-brain  neuromerM.  11. 1 -VI.  \ 
n  KupHei' 


This  classification  has  been 
found  acceptable  from  every  com- 
parative standpoint  in  brain  mor- 
phology, but  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  a  further  seg- 
mentation into  definite  anatomical 
divisions  regarding  which  opinions 
and  usages  differ  widely  and  have 
proved  to  be  a  hindrance  rather 
than  an  aid  to  the  homologization 
of  brain  structures  in  the  vertebrate 
series.  The  difficulties  in  formu- 
lating a  satisfactory  schema  of  the 
segmental  divisions  of  the  brain 
will  be  overcome,  fterhaps,  only 
by  distinguishing  the  nemomens 
or  nenral  Moments  conforming  to 
F.fi.S22.-Scliem«Bhowiuj:the«mn«,io„oi,he.everal  the  general  segmenlal  plan  of  the 
vertebrate  body.  The  existence 
of  a  neuromerism  that  is  akin  to  the  metamerism  or  serial  segmentation  of  the 
body,  or  to  the  branchiomerism  characterizing  the  arrangement  of  the  branchial 
arches,  is  indicated  in  several  ways,  but  thus  far  only  the  earliest  embryonic 
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stages  and  the  disposition  of  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves  afford  a  clue  to  the  defi- 
nitive segmentation  of  the  brain.  According  to  the  most  recent  researches,  as 
many  as  eleven,  sixteen,  and  even  more  neuromeres  have  been  established  in 
various  vertebrate  brains.  The  hind-brain  alone  shows  from  six  to  eight  such 
neural  segments  (Figs.  620  and  621).  The  whole  matter  is  yet  so  obscure  that 
confusion  will  be  avoided  by  restricting  our  description  to  the  three  primary 
divisions  and  their  derivatives  without  insisting  upon  the  recognition  of  further 
definitive  segments  proposed  by  various  authors  in  consequence  of  preconceived 
ideas  obtained  from  the  complicated  adult  structure  of  the  brain.  At  this  transi- 
tional period  the  student  is,  however,  obliged  to  be  familiar  with  the  commonly 
accepted — ^yet  provisional — schemes  of  segmentation  and  a  comparative'  view 
is  given  in  the  following  table : 


Table  Showing  Comparison  of  the  Segmental  Schemas  Adopted  by 

The  Anatomische  Gesellschaft  The  Association  of  American 

in  1895.  Anatomists  in  1897. 


Partes  ventrales.  Partes  dorsales. 

VI.  Telencephalon. 

-D  _       *•      u       au  1  --.•       (Corpus  striatum;    rhinen- 
Pars  optica  hypothalami.     [     <|phalon;  paiuiiin. 


I.  Rhinenceph.\lon. 

Buibi  olfactorii  with  their  tracts; 
part  of  the  aula  and  of  the  pre- 
commissure. 

II.  Prosencephalon. 

Palliums,  connected  by  part  of  the 
aula  and  part  of  the  precommis- 
sure. 


V.  DIENCEPHALON.  Uj  DiENCEPHALON. 

Pars mammilaris  hypothalami.  { '^'^^Te^itraJ^llf "     Thalami^^    including     the     chiasm; 


IV.  Mesencephalon. 
Pedunculi  cerebri.  Corpora  quadrigemina. 

III.  Isthmus  Rhombencephali. 
PeduncuU  cerebri.  {  ^,-^'irClnTJri;;^: 


^      geniculate  bodies. 

IV.  Mesencephalon. 
Crura  and  quadrigeminum. 


II.  Metencephalon.  I  V.  Epencephalon. 

Pons.  Cerebellum.  f  Cerebellum;  pons;  preoblongata. 

I.  Myelencephalon.  I  VI.  Metencephalon. 

Medulla  oblongata.  i  Postoblongata. 

Brief  Consideration  of  the  Phases  of  Development  of  the  Brain  Tube. 
I.  Fore-brain. — ^The  cephalic  or  fore-brain  vesicle  widens  and  expands  most 
rapidly  and  attains  to  a  comparatively  large  size  even  before  the  mid-  and  hind- 
brain  vesicles  become  markedly  defined.  A  series  of  remarkable  developmental 
changes  ensue  in  the  following  order:  (a)  Optic  vesicles  appear  as  two  diverticula, 
each  budding  from  either  side  of  the  primary  fore-brain  vesicle,  their  distal  ends 
growing  considerably  and  coming  into  contact  with  the  overlying  epidermis, 
while  the  proximal  or*  attached  ends  assume  a  stalk-like  shape.  The  distal 
sac-like  end  becomes  invaginated  and  forms  the  retina  of  the  eye,  while  the 
stalk  upon  obliteration  of  its  cavity  forms  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  necessary  to 
state  here  that  as  development  proceeds  the  optic  stalks  become  relatively  shifted 
caudad  and  form  more  intimate  connections  with  the  thalamus  and  mid-brain. 

(6)  A  second  pair  of  budding  vesicles  arises  cephalad  in  the  dorsal  portion  of 
the  fore-brain  vesicle  and  is  destined  to  develop  into  the  ponderous  cerebral  hemi- 
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spheres  with  fheir  great  ganglia,  growing  with  great  rapidity  an<l  exceeding  in 
this  respect  all  other  parts  of  the  brain.  The  growth  of  these  Moonduy  lor»- 
braia  vesicles  is  principally  in  the  distal  parts,  and  in  this  manner  each  fornix 
a  great  pouch  whose  interior  communicates  with  the  primary  neural  cavity  through 
a  smalt  opening,  the  foramen  of  Monro  (porta).     It  must  be  remembered  that  in 


■Omphilli>-mttealrrii:  ti 

■•  1  ProtortrtebrK  tr 
. )       mexAlattic  tomit' 


Stnut  rfunRftoRfalit. 


IFrom  Duval 'b  AUu  U'Fjnbryaloirie.) 

these  initial  stages  the  vesicles  are  all  extremely  thin-walled,  but  later  the  walls 
tliicken  or  hypertrophy  to  a  marked  degree,  so  that  the  neural  cavity  becomes 
relatively  small. 

(c)  Meanwhile  (in  the  fourth  week)  the  most  cephalic  portion  of  the  fore-brain 
also  becomes  differentiated.  As  the  enlarging  vesicles  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere 
crowd  upon  the  median,  slower-growing  portion,  there  is  observed,  on  either 
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side,  the  development  of  a  groove  or  furrow,  the  primary  arcuate 
demarcates  the  olfactory  region  (rhineiicephalon)  into  a  cephalic 
portion.  The  cephalic  portion  develops  into 
a  blind  tubular  diverticulum,  which  grows 
cephalad  to  form  the  olfactory  bulb  and  tract, 
its  central  cavity  becoming  obliterated  (persist- 
ent in  certain  other  mammals),  while  the  caudal 
portion  forms  the  roots  ot  the  olfactory  nerves, 
the  anterior  perfonrtad  spaco  or  prepertoratom  an<l 
tile  sabcallosal  gyre. 

{(i)  At  the  ventral  margin  of  the  hemicerebral 
or  secondary  fore-brain  vesicle  an  excessive 
proliferation  of  cells  results  in  the  production  of 
several  ganglionic  masses — the  basal  ganglia, 
of  which  the  largest  are  the  lenticular  nndeos 
(lentic^da)  and  caudate  nttctoas  {cavdatum). 

(p)  The  median  cephalic  terminal  wall  inter- 
vening between  the  large  hemicerebral  vesicles 
persists  as  a  thin  and  relatively  undeveloped 
lamina,  the  Umiua  temiinalis. 

(/)  The  remainder  of  the  fore-brain  undergoes 
great  hypertrophy  in  its  lateral  walls  to  form  the 
optic  tbalami,  while  the  ventral  portion  develops 
moderately  to  form  the  bTpotbatomns,  tabor  cine< 
reum,  posterior  lobe  of  pituitary  body,  and  corpora 
albicantia.  The  dorsal  wall  fails  to  develop, 
and  remains  epithelial  except  at  a  point  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  quadrigeminal  lamina  of 
the  mid-brain;  here  a  diverticulum  grows  out 
to  form  the  pineal  body  or  epipbyais  (a  rudi- 
mentary structure  in  man,  but  undoubtedly  of 
functional  use  in  ancestral  vertebrates). 

((/)  Thecavityof  the  primary  fore-brain  vesicle 
undergoes  alterations  in  form  as  the  secondary 
metamorphoses  of  its  walls  proceed  in  the  course 
of  development.  The  hollow  cerebral  buds  so 
rapidly  outstrip  all  other  parts  of  the  brain  that 
their    internal    cavities,    the    lateral   ventricles, 


J,  which 
I  caudal 


cord.    O.  LaWi 
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become  the  most  spacious  of  the  ventricular  system.     The  great  hj-pertrophy  of 
the  thalamic  ganglia  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  primary  fore-brain  determine  the 
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sagittally  placed,  slit-like  form  of  the  so-called  third  ventricle.    The  cavities  of 
the  optic  and  olfactory  buds  become  obliterated. 

II.  Mid-brain. — ^The  second  primary  vesicle  becomes  somewhat  later  differen- 
tiated and  takes  a  less  prominent  part  in  the  adult  brain.  Its  dorsal  wall  goes 
into  the  formation  of  four  eminences,  the  corpora  qnadrigemina,  while  the  lateral 
and  ventral  sections  grow  considerably  to  form  the  eroni  cerebri.  The  neural 
cavity  within  the  mid-brain  persbts  as  the  narrow  aquednct  joining  the  third  and 
fourth  ventricles. 

III.  Hind-brain. — The  third  primary  brain  vesicle  is  demarcated  from  the  mid- 
brain by  a  marked  constriction  to  which  has  been  given  the  term  isthmna  rhomb- 
eneephall.  The  hind-brain  is  specially  characterized  by  the  great  expansion  of 
its  thinned-out,  membranous  dorsal  wall  caudad,  while  cephalad  the  dorsal  wall 
becomes  very  much  thickened  as  the  proton  or  tnndamMit  of  Uw  eenbeUom. 

The  ventral  and  lateral  parts  undergo  thickening  to  form  the  pons  and  aMdnlla 
oblongata. 


Flezores  of  the  Brain  Tube.— The  difference  in  growth  rate  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  brain  tube  and  the  marked  disproportion  between  the  rapid 
brain  growth  and  slower  head  growth  causes  the  encephalic  neural  tube  to  become 
sharply  bent  upon  itself  at  certain  points.  The  first  flexure  to  occur  is  involved 
in  a  bending  of  the  entire  head  and  takes  place  in  the  region  of  die  mid-brain; 
this  fiexure  is  termed  the  cephalic  flexure.  A  second  bending  of  the  tube  occurs 
at  the  junction  of  the  spinal  cord  and  hind-brain ;  this  is  termed  the  cerrleal  flexure, 
and  is  so  pronounced  in  the  fifth  week  of  intrauterine  life  that  the  brain  tube  and 
spinal  cord  form  a  right  angle  with  each  other.  A  third  flexure  is  produced,  in 
consequence  of  the  other  two,  in  the  region  of  the  future  pons,  and  is  therefore 
called  the  pontile  flexure.  Subsequently  the  cervical  and  pontile  flexures  are 
obliterated  by  a  gradual  straightening  of  this  portion  of  the  brain  axis. 

Dorsal  and  Ventral  Lamina  or  Longitudinal  Zones  of  the  Brain.— Quite 
like  the  longitudinal  division  of  the  developing  spinal  cord,  there  is  a  differ- 
entiation of  the  brain  tube  into  dorsal  and  ventral  zones,  though  much  less  clearly 
shown.  The  limiting  furrow  between  the  two  is  not  demonstrable  in  the  fore- 
brain;  at  least  it  is  disputed,  on  good  grounds,  that  it  exists  there.  It  is  claimed 
even  that  three  such  longitudinal  divisions  exist  on  each  side  (Kupffer)  and  the 
formation  of  the  cranial  nerves  is  not  quite  comparable  to  the  spinal  nerves, 
although  there  is  a  fair  homology  with  their  dorsal-sensor  and  ventral-motor  func- 
tional differentiation,  despite  their  frequent  admixture  in  some  cranial  nerves  or 
the  total  absence  of  the  one  category  in  others.  Thus  the  motor  elements  do 
not  extend  higher  than  the  mid-brain  and  the  dorsal  division  preponderates 
in  the  more  highly  organized  parts  of  the  brain,  becoming  predominant  in  the 
higher  vertebrate  species — particularly  in  man. 
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In  its  simplest  expression  the  brain  is  a  tube  like  the  rest  of  the  central  ner\'e 
axis,  but  a  remarkably  modified  one.     There  is  the  same  primitive  ependymal 


Fio.  627.— Profile  vi 
A.  Brain  of  an  embry 
BniD  of  nn  smbryo  at 


lining  throughout  its  interior;  there  is  likewise  a  central  tubular  gray  mass  of 
ganglionic   tissue  which,   however,   undergoes   nuclear  difTerentiation   in  some 
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portions,  atrophies  in  others,  while  in  certain  localities  it  is  crowded  away  from 
the  central  cavity  by  the  intrusion  of  white  fibre  masses  which  are  chiefly  com- 
missural. A  total  atrophy  occurs  in  a  part  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  both  fore-brain 
and  hind-brain;  partial  atrophy  is  observable  in  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle, 
near  the  optic  chiasm,  once  perhaps  the  optic  centre  in  the  earliest  of  the  ancestral 
vertebrates,  but  atrophied  in  higher  forms  as  the  visual  tract  became  secondarily 
projected  in  the  mid-brain.  Great  hypertrophy  characterizes  the  growth  of  the 
ganglionic  gray  in  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle  (cerebral  vesicle),  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  nugget-like  masses,  the  caudate,  tenticslar,  and  amygdaUiM 
nnclei.  The  central  gray  of  the  primary  fore-brain  also  undergoes  great  hyper- 
trophy, but  in  the  lateral  walls  only,  to  form  the  large,  compact  thalami. 


(^ic  ntrtt.  '       •     I 
Optic  cAiomA      J     j 

PiluUarf  bod;/. 

IVt«r  dntreiim. 


Fto.  628.— Medini 


As  in  the  cord,  fibre  masses  develop  ectad  of  the  central  tubular  gray  in  some 
localities,  while  in  other  regions  the  ganglionic  gray  remains  at  the  surface  and 
the  white  conducting  substance  is  developed  on  its  inner  aspect.  Thus  we  have, 
secondarily,  the  formation  of  superficial  gray  matter  as  the  cortex  (or  rind)  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  The  isolation  of  ganglionic  gray  masses  from  the 
primitive  central  tubular  gray  and  their  differentiation  into  nerve  cell  nidi  is  also 
observable  in  the  reticular  ganglionic  formation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons 
as  well  as  in  the  roof  of  the  mid-brain.  Certain  aggregations  of  gray  ganglionic 
tissue  are  intercalated  in  the  course  of  fibre  strands,  receive  an  admixture  of  these, 
and  are  regarded  as  terminal,  interrupting,  or  as  condensing  stations  not  unlike 
some  very  complex  relay  telegraph  system.  The  otin,  dentate  nncleiu,  red  nu- 
cleus, the  nuclei  of  the  gracile  and  coneate  funiculi,  the  basketwork  intercalations 
of  the  reticular  and  lemniscns  fields  belong  to  this  intrafascicular  type  of  ganglionic 
structures. 
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The  plan  of  structure  of'the  brain  differs,  therefore,  from  the  comparatively 
simple  arrangement  of  the  gray  and  white  substance  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  the 
brain  the  gray  substance  is  notcentrallysituatedthroughout,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  nuclear  differentiation  of  great  and  small  ganglionic  masses.  These  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  with  the  centres  in  the  cord  by  longitudinal  strands 
of  fibres  of  greater  and  less  length,  as  well  as  by  transverse  associating  fibres 


Fio.  62S  — ThrHisl 

uniting  the  bilateral  nuclei  of  the  same  ganglionic  category;  with  the  periphery 
they  gain  connection  through  the  cranial  nerves  and  {via  the  spinal  cord)  the 
spinal  nerves. 

In  tracing  the  various  structures  of  the  brain  fTx>m  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the 
cerebral  cortex  we  follow  anatomically  what  nature  has  done  in  the  evolution 
of  the  highest  type  of  brain  from  that  of  the  simplest  and  most  ancient  vertebrate. 
In  the  medulla  oblongata  lie  the  centres  which  exert  a  very  direct  influence  over 
those  of  the  entire  cord.  The  striate  bodies  and  the  thalami  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  higher  cerebral  cortex  and  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cord  below. 
The  extensive  cerebral  cortex,  an  aggregation  of  psychic  centres  and  therefore 
the  scat  of  the  will,  controls  the  activities  of  the  fore-brain  ganj^lia  (corpus  striatum, 
thalamus)  and  the  eereWllar  cortex,  and  these  in  turn  preside  over  the  functions 
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of  lower  centres,  as  in  the  way  of  motor  responses  to  external  impressions;  such 
reactions  may  I>e  delayed  or  immediate  according  to  the  exercise  of  the  will  power 
residing  in  the  cerebral  cortex. 

This  control  by  the  will  is  intensified  the  higher  we  ascend  the  animal  scale; 
the  pyramidal  tract,  which  originates  in  the  cerebral  cortex  and  threads  its  way 
to  the  motor  centres  of  the  spinal  cord  without  interruption  along  the  brain  axis, 
is  better  developed  in  man  than  in  any  other  animal.  In  the  course  of  evolution 
the  lower  or  more  automatic  ganglia  and  tracts  remain  relatively  about  the  same 
in  mass  as  in  other  mammalia,  but  the  higher,  more  intellectual  ganglia  surpa^ 
these  in  growth,  so  that  there  is  an  apparent  but  not  real  diminution  of  the  auto- 
matic systems  observed  in  the  human  brain. 


Ho.  630,  —  Schematic  represenUtion  of  the  chief  ganglionic  cat«gorie!i.     Accurate  lopocraphital  relatjona  u>d 
inWrconnecIioiis  are  showa  in  other  figures. 

It  has  been  seen  from  the  foregoing  brief  accounts  of  the  development  of  the 
nerve  system  that  the  most  prominent  feature  is  the  redundant  growth  of  the 
cephalic  or  brain  end  of  the  neural  tube.  Comparative  neupoanatomic  re- 
searches have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  probable  genesis  of  this  remarkable 
characteristic.  The  ancestral  vertebrate,  built  upon  the  segmental  type,  was  a 
swimming  animal,  and  its  locomotion  took  place  in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis. 
In  its  progress  through  the  water  the  cephalic  (or  anterior)  segments  were  those 
which  first  encountered  the  foreign  objects  floating  in  the  same  medium.  It  was 
for  these  segments  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  objects  encountered — whether 
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they  were  inimical  or  indifferent  or  beneficial  to  its  individual  ends.     The  sensor 
periphery,  in  consequence  of  the  demands  of  evolution,  underwent  specialization 
in  the  development  of  olfactory  and  gustatory  organs  for  testing  the  quality  of  the 
food  and  of  the  surrounding  medium;  optic  organs  for  perceiving  rays  of  light; 
auditory   organs  for  the  appreciation  of  certain  oscillations  of  the  surrounding 
medium;  while  others,  strictly  tactile  in  nature,  underwent  elaboration  as  such  in 
the  development  of  sensitive  antennie  or  tentacles.     Motor  contrivances,  useful 
in  the  quest  for  food  or  in  encounters  with  the  enemy,  were  developed  in  the  way 
of  [Mjwerful  jaws  and  masticatory  muscles.     In  brief,  a  remarkable  specialization 
and     difTerentiation   of    structure 
attended  the  development  of  the 
head  end,  and  with  it  the  central 
organ   of  control   kept  pace.     In 
the  human  species  we  find  certain 
of  these  structural  characteristics 
in  a  highly  developed   condition, 
while     others   have   dwindled   or 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  evo- 
lution.    Thus,   in    the   myxinoid 
(ishes  and  the  lamprey  the  cere- 
bral   hemispheres   themselves  are 
mere  appendages  of  the  olfactory 
lobes;  the  sense  of  smell  was  prob- 
ably the  most  important  in  lower 
animals.     In   the   brain  of    man 
conditions   are  reversed   and  the 
olfactory  system    is  seen  to  have 

dwindled  to  an  extreme  degree  as  •""■  63i-  -Sci«m.  aho.i^^th,  ™o«tion  oi  the  «v.r»i 
compared  with  the  immense  size 

of  the  cerebrum;  this  in  conformity  with  the  relatively  slight  use  made  of  the  smell 
sense  in  the  mental  life  of  man.  Other  organs  of  special  sense,  however,  became 
augmented,  and  these,  together  with  the  nerve  mechanisms  controlling  the  vital 
functions  (respiration,  circulation),  required  a  more  and  more  elalmrate  central 
nerve  organ  for  the  harmonious  interaction  of  the  several  elements.  This  central 
organ  or  brain  developed,  in  bulk  and  complexity,  hand  in  hand  with  the  increase 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  Man's  most  manifest  distinction  from  other  animals 
has  resulted  from  a  reTiarkable  evolutionary  growth  in  brain  size  and  brain 
power;  and  as  the  brain  is  the  material  organ  of  mental  and  moral  manifesta- 
tions, we  find  in  mankind  the  highest  degree  of  superiority  and  culture— not 
only  as  compared  with  the  nearest  related  apes,  butof  the  civilized  and  progressive 
races  as  compared  with  the  primitive  and  unprogressive  races. 


DESCRIPTIVE  AHATOHT  OF  THE  ADULT  HUMAN  BRAIN. 

Morphologically  considered,  the  brain  consists  of  a  common  trunk  (or  brain 
axis)  from  which  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres  crop  out  like  swollen  terminal  buds, 
while  the  cerebellum  is  an  excrescence  of  the  trunk  itself.  The  axially  situated 
brain  axis  or  "brain  stem'"  comprises,  roughly  speaking,  the  axial  parts  of  all 

'  Also  "brain  iBthmuB.*'  a  toowly  ueed  t«rm.  It  may  liere  be  remarked  that  most  tT:itant  accounta  .>r  the 
anabMoy  o'  the  brain  overemphiuJBe  die  distinctJon  or   brain  parts  from  each  other.      Some  authors  follov 

nil*  nr  nnnlhAr  quiif#m  hoivH  iinnn  rji»  rJiwkpiM  nf  rh#  vrm^nrnlinn  nt  fh*  hrflin  liihe;    othem  divide    the  brain 

forB-bruin.      None  of  the 


cUnificationa  DTopofled  are,  ae  already  pointed  out,  quit«  aatiafactory.     T 
be  iiit«rTUpt«d  arbitrarily,  and  auch  procedure  leada  to  a  too  nairov  eoneej 
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three  primary  divisions  of  the  brain  tube — (a)  medoUa  oblongata,  (A)  pons,  {c)  mid- 
biain,  {d)  tbaiamle  dlTision  of  toie-braln.  In  this  brain  stem  lie  the  majority  of  the 
ganglionic  masses  enumerated  above,  together  with  the  nerve  tracts  uniting  the 
various  cell  nests  in  (presumable)  automatic  coordination  as  well  as  the  f^VAt 
nerve  tracts  connecting  the  spinal  gray  with  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  thalami, 
cerebellum,  and  the  ganglia  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (including  the  cranial  nene 
nuclei),  and  still  other  tracts  connecting  the  medulla  oblongata  with  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  special  ganglia  of  the  pons  and  mid-brain. 


Parts  Derived  from  the  Bmd-brain  (Rhombencepbalon).    External 

Morphology. 

The  Medulla  Oblongata  (oblongata;  spinal  bulb;  postMongaia  of  WUder: 
myelencephahn). — The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  continuation  cephalad  of  the 
spinal  cord,  the  transition  lying  at  the  level  of  the  foramen  magnum  and  marked 
by  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  Its  cephalic  limit  is  sharply  defined  veotrad 
by  the  rounded  margin  of  the  pons,  while  its  dorsal  surface  is  sunk  into  the  cere- 
bellar vallecula.  The  length  of  the  medulla  oblongata  along  its  ventral  surface 
is  I-  to  1  inch  (20  to  25  mm.) ;  its  maximum  width  at  the  pontile  end  is  J  inch  (1 7 
to  IS  mm.),  and  half  as  much  at  its  transition  into  the  spinal  cord;  its  maximum 


thickness  is  about  15  mm.  (^  inch).  Its  expansion  as  it  approaches ' tlie  pons 
gives  it  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone.  The  ventral  surface  rests  upon  the  basilar 
groove  of  the  occipital. 

Fiunres. — The  ventral  and  dorsal  fissures  of  the  cord  are  continued  upon 
the  medulla  oblongata,  making  It  a  bilaterally  symmetrical  structure.  The 
ventral  or  ventromedian  fissure  {fixsura  mediana  anterior)  at  the  level  of  the  foramen 
magnum  is  interrupted  by  a  number  of  obliquely  intercrossing  fibres,  called  the 
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deensaation  of  the  pyramids.  Beyond  this  interruption  the  ventral  fissure  passes 
cephalad  to  end  at  the  ventrocaudal  border  of  the  pons  in  a  recess  called  the 
po8ti>ontile  recess  or  foramen  cecum. 

The  doxsal  or  dorsomedian  fissure  (fissura  mediana  posterior)  is  of  short  extent 
upon  the  medulla  oblongata,  for  the  neural  cavity  is  here  expanded  into  a  rhom- 
boidal  fossa  whose  dorsal  wall,  profoundly  atrophied,  is  represented  only  by  a 
delicate  membranous  lamina;  the  dorsal  fissure  rapidly  becomes  shallower  as 
it  ascends,  to  cease  at  the  caudal  apex  of  the  "fourth  ventricle." 

Like  the  spinal  cord,  the  surface  of  each  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  divided 
into  three  longitudinal  districts  by  fissures  called  the  ventrolateral  and  dorsolateral 

fissures.     Of  these,  the  latter  only  is  a  continuation  of  the  fissure  of  the  same 

name  in  the  spinal  cord. 

The   ventrolateral  fissure  {svlcus  lateralis  anterior)  of  the  medulla  oblongata 

demarcates  the  ventral  column  (pyramid)  from  the  lateral  column  as  well  as  the 

olive,  and  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  arranged  in  linear  order,  emerge 

from  this  fissure. 

(The  ventrolateral  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord  becomes  obscured  as  it  ascends  into  the  oblon- 
eatal  region,  for  cephalad  of  the  emergence  of  the  ventral  roots  of  the  first  cervical  nerve  a 
band  of  superficial  arcuate  fibres  usually  obliterates  all  traces  of  the  furrow.) 

The  dorsolateral  fissure  {sulcus  lateralis  posterior)  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is 
directly  continuous  with  the  same-named  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  root 
bundles  of  the  spinal  accessory,  vagus,  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves  are  attached 
along  the  bottom  of  this  fissure.  Unlike  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
the  root  bundles  of  these  three  cranial  nerves  are  not  all  composed  of  afferent 
fibres  arising  in  extraneous  ganglionic  cells  and  entering  the  medulla  oblongata, 
for  the  accessory  nerve  is  purely  efferent  and  the  vagus  contains  both  afferent 
and  efferent  fibres. 

Areas. — ^The  ventrolateral  and  dorsolateral  fissures  with  their  rows  of  nerve 
fascicles  divide  the  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata  on  each  side  into  three  dis- 
tricts which  appear  to  be  continuous  with  the  three  columns  of  the  spinal  cord; 
they  are  not  so  in  reality,  however,  owing  to  the  rearrangement  of  the  fibre  tracts 
and  the  central  ganglionic  mass  in  the  myel-oblongatal  transition.  This  portion 
of  the  brain  axis  is  sculptured  into  several  eminences  and  depressions;  of  the  emi- 
nences, some,  like  the  olives,  the  tubercula  cinerese,  and  the  clavse,  are  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  gray  substance  beneath  the  surface  at  that  point;  others,  like  the 
pyramids  and  restiform  bodies,  are  due  to  the  prominence  at  certain  points  of 
the  surface  of  the  great  nerve  tracts. 


Areas  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata. 

I.  Ventral  Area: 

Pyramid. 
II.  Lateral  Area: 

(a)  Lateral  tract. 
(6)  Olive. 
III.  Dorsal  Area,  marked  by  slight  furrows  dividing  it  into: 
(a)  Funiculus  gracilis. 
(6)  Funiculus  cuneatus. 
(c)  Funiculus  lateralis  and  tuberculum  cinereum. 

The  last  three  structures  mentioned  appear  to  become  fused  cephalad  to  continue  as  the 
restiform  body  or  restis;  in  reality  the  restiform  body  is  formed  in  a  different  manner. 
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I.  The  Pyramids  (pyramides  medvllae  oblongaiae)  constitute  the  oblongatal 
portion  of  the  direct  cerebrospinal  efferent  tracts  conveying  (voluntary)  motor 
impulses  from  the  precentral  cortex,  through  the  internal  capsule,  crusta,  and 
ventral  pons  to  descead  in  the  crossed  and  direct  pyramidal  tracts  to  the  efferent 
(motor)  cell  groups  in  the  ventral  horns  of  the  spinal  gray.  In  their  external 
appearance  in  the  medulla  oblongata  they  are  moderately  constricted  at  their 
pontile  ends,  appear  to  become  somewhat  expanded,  to  again  taper  as  they  pass, 
partly  into  the  ventral  columns  of  the  cord,  partly,  by  decussation,  into  the  lateral 
columns.  The  pyramids  are  separated  from  each  odier  by  the  ventral  (or  ventro- 
median)  fissure  except  where  this  is  more  or  less  completely  obliterated  by  the 
decussating  bundles.  Each  pyramid  is  bounded  laterally  by  a  slight  furrow,  the 
ventrolateral  or  pyramido-olivary  groove,  in  which  arise  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
roots  and  which  separates  the  pyramid  from  the  olive.  The  pontile  end  of  each 
pyramid  is  frequently  traversed  by  a  band  of  arched  fibres  (fibrae  arcucUae  ectales); 
ponticulits  of  Arnold  (not  the  poniictdiis  of  Henle),  the  ectal  arcuate  fibres. 

The  decussation  of  the  pyramids  {decussatio  pyramidum)  is  a  term  given  to  the 
obliquely  intercrossing  bundles  seen  at  the  oblongata-myelon  transition.  The 
extent  to  which  this  decussation  occurs  and  the  degree  of  its  visibility  varies  in 
different  individuals.  While  in  most  cases  the  majority  (90  per  cent.)  of  the  fibres 
cross  the  median  line  in  this  decussation  to  continue  as  the  crossed  or  lateral 
pyramidal  tract,  it  is  sometimes  observed  that  a  larger  share  of  the  fibres  pass 
into  the  direct  or  uncrossed  pyramidal  tract  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the 
crossed  tract.  Occasionally  the  decussating  bundles  are  so  deeply  situated  in  the 
ventral  fissure  as  not  to  be  visible. 

II.  The  Lateral  Area  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  continuous  w^ith  that  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  is  bounded  by  the  dorsolateral  and  ventrolateral  fissures.  It 
is  composed  of  the  ventrolateral  spinocerebellar  tract,  or  tract  of  Ctowers  (fdsciculTis 
anterolateralis  superficialis),  the  ventrolateral  ground  bundle  {fasciculus  proprius 
anterolateralis) ,  and  the  direct  spinocerebellar  tract  (fascictdus  cerebellospinalis 
[Flechsig]),  while  it  is  invaded  from  above  by  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract.  The 
olive  is  interpolated  in  the  cephalic  part  of  this  area. 

The  olive  (pliva;  olivary  body)  is  a  prominent,  elongated  oval  mass  bulging  from 
the  cephalic  part  of  the  lateral  area  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  bounded  by  shallow 
grooves,  of  which  one,  for  the  hypoglossal  nerve  roots  (ventrolateral  fissure) 
separates  it  from  the  pyramid,  while  the  other,  containing  the  ner\'e  fascicles  of 
the  vagus,  glossopharyngeal  and  spinal  accessory  nerves,  separates  the  olive  from 
the  restiform  body.  From  the  pons  it  is  separated  by  a  shallow  groove  in  which 
a  band  of  arched  fibres  is  sometimes  seen.  Numerous  white  fibres  (extenial  or 
ectal  arcuate  fibres)  emerging  from  the  ventral  fissure  and  traversing  the  pyramid 
loop  across  the  lower  parts  of  the  olive  to  enter  the  restiform  body.  The  olive 
is  formed  by  the  olivary  nucleus,  embedded  in  a  thin  layer  of  white  matter. 

The  olive  is  about  12  mm.  (^  inch)  in  length  and  5  mm.  {\  inch)  in  breadth. 

III.  Dorsal  Area. — (a)  The  funiculus  gracilis  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
tract  of  the  same  name  in  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  a  narrow  white  band  placed  along 
the  dorsomedian  fissure,  and  separated  from  the  funiculus  cuneatus  by  the  dorso- 
paramedian  furrow  {svlcus  intermedius  posterior).  At  the  caudal  apex  of  the  rhom- 
boidal  fossa  (fourth  ventricle)  each  funiculus  gracilis  diverges  from  the  median 
plane,  presenting  at  this  point  a  club-like  enlargement,  the  clava.  The  promi- 
nence of  the  funiculus  gracilis  (and  clava)  is  due  to  the  gray  nucleus  funiculi 
gracilis  beneath  the  surface. 

(6)  The  funiculus  cuneatus  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  tract  of  the  same 
name  in  the  spinal  cord.  It  enlarges  as  it  ascends,  exhibiting  a  slight  eminence 
or  Enlargement,  the  cuneate  tubercle  (tubercvlmn  cinereum),  which  is  marked  only 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  of  young  individuals,  and  is  due  to  the  nucleus  funiculi 
cuneati  beneath  the  surface. 
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(c)  T^he  foniculus  lateralis  is  a  longitudinal  prominence  which  gradually  en- 
larges cephalad  into  a  slight  tubercle,  the  tuberculum  cinereum  (tvbercvlum  Rolandi), 
marking  the  approach  of  the  gelatinosa  to  the  surface  so  as  to  form  a  prominence 
at  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  olive. 

The  restiform  body  (restis;  corjms  resiijorme)  occupies  the  upper  dorsolateral 
area  of  the  medulla  oblongata  on  each  side,  lying  between  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  and  the  roots  of  the  vagus  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves.  This  structure 
might  at  first  glance  appear  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  three  funiculi  just 
described.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  made  up  of  the  direct  spinocerebellar  tract, 
a  set  of  external  or  octal  arcuate  fibres  {fibrae  arcuatae  eocternae)  and  a  set  of  internal 
or  ental  arcuate  fibres  {fibrae  arcuatae  interna^).  Each  restiform  body  assists  in 
forming  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  fourth  ventricle*  and  then 
enters  the  cerebellum  as  the  inferior  peduncle  of  that  body. 

The  Pons  (pons  Varolii), — ^The  pons  is  a  prominent  white  mass  on  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  brain  stem  which  is  interposed  between  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  the  crura  cerebri.  It  is  convex  from  side  to  side  and  its  fibres,  running  chiefly 
in  a  transverse  arched  direction,  are  gathered  into  rounded,  compact  strands 
on  eitheT  side,  to  continue  as  the  middle  peduncles  into  the  white  substance  of 
the  corresponding  cerebellar  hemisphere.  The  fibre  bundles  of  the  pyramidal 
tracts  thread  their  way  through  the  pons  on  either  side  of  the  median  plane  and 
small  a^regations  of  gray  substance  (nuclei  pontis)  are  packed  in  the  intervals 
between  the  transverse  pontile  and  longitudinal  pyramidal  fibre  bundles. 

The  Basilar  Surface  (pars  bcMaris  pontis). — ^The  basilar  or  ventral  surface  of  the 
pons  is  in  relation  with  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  and  the  dorsum  sellae 
of  the  sphenoid.  A  shallow  mesal  groove  lies  between  the  eminences  produced 
by  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  their  course  through  the  pons.  The  groove  is  called 
the  basilar  groove  (sulcus  basUaris),  as  the  basilar  artery  is  usually  accommo- 
dated in  it;  the  artery  is  not,  however,  a  factor  in  the  production  of  the  groove. 
The  large  sensor  and  small  motor  root  bundles  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  pierce  the 
mass  of  the  pons  near  the  anterior  pontile  border,  and  a  line  drawn  from  this 
nerve  root  to  that  of  the  facial  nerve  is  usually  employed  as  an  arbitrary  boundary 
between  the  pons  proper  and  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum.  The 
abducent  nerve  emerges  from  the  posterior  pontile  border  (prepyramidal  part); 
the  facial  and  acoustic  nerves  are  attached  farther  laterad. 

While  most  of  the  superficial  fibre  bundles  of  the  pons  are  seen  to  arch  trans- 
versely, certain  small  compact  bundles*  are  seen  to  extend  in  an  obliquely  longitu- 
dinal direction  from  the  region  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  root  to  and  among  the 
roots  of  the  facial  and  acoustic  nerves. 

Tbe  Pars  Dorsalis  Pontis  (preoblongata;  parsinetencephalica  medvUae  oblongatae), — 
The  pars  dorsalis  pontis,  or  tegmental  part,  is  not  sharply  demarcated  from  the 
medulla  oblongata  or  the  tegmentum  and  crusta  of  the  mid-brain,  and  the  margins 
of  the  pons  on  the  ventral  surface  afltord  only  arbitrary  boundary  lines;  for  in  the 
vertebrate  series  the  pons  varies  greatly  in  width  and  its  margins  can  hardly  be 
accepted  as  the  boundaries  of  a  definite  brain  segment.  The  dorsal  surface 
of  the  pars  dorsalis  pontis  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  oblongatal  ventricular 
surface,  and  its  description  more  properly  belongs  to  a  consideration  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  fossa  rhomboidalis  or  ** floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle." 

Fourth  Ventricle  of  the  Brain  (ventricvlus  quartv^). — In  a  previous  section 
on  brain  development  it  has  l)een  pointed  out  how  the  growth  changes  and  differ- 
entiations in  the  hind-brain  differ  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  neural  tube  in  that 
there  is  a  marked  disproportion  in  the  degree  of  growth  in  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
walls.   While  the  ventral  wall  thickens  greatly  throughout  to  form  the  pons  oblon- 

1  Called  the  inter'radicular  pons  tract  by  E.  C.  Spitzka  C1884),  and  more  recently  described  as  part  of  the 
corpus  pontobulbare  by  Essick  (American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  vii,  1). 
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gata,  the  dorsal  wall  hypertrophies  in  its  cephalic  portion  to  form  the  cerebellum, 
while  caudad  thereof  the  roof  atrophies  and  expands  and  becomes  so  attenuated 
as  to  be  represented  merely  by  a  thin  epithelial  membrane.  The  outward  folding 
of  the  walls  of  the  neural  tube  in  this  region  creates  an  expansion  of  the  central 
cavity  in  the  form  of  a  rhomboidal  fossa  roofed  in  by  the  cerebellum  and  a  (hin 
epithelial  layer.  A  time-honored  custom  enumerates  this  as  the  fourth  of  a  system 
of  ventricles  of  which  the  other  three  lie  in  the  fore-brain. 

A  cast  of  the  cavity  (Fig.  689)  shows  it  to  be  irregularly  pyramidal,  with  a 
lozenge-shaped  base  and  rii^e-like  apex  extending  from  side  to  side,  corresponding 
to  the  acute-angled  reMBstu  tMti  in  the  fastigium  ("gable  roof")  formed  hy  the 
valve  of  Vieussens  and  superior  medullary  velum.  Such  a  cast  also  indicates 
the  ventral  extension  of  the  cavity  from  the  lateral  angles  of  the  rhomboidal 
base  in  the  form  of  the  lateral  recesses. 

It  is  customary  to  describe  for  the  fourth  ventricle  a  roof  and  a  floor,  althou^  an 
examination  of  a  sagittal  section  of  a  brain  hardened  in  situ  shows  the  floor  to  be 
in  a  vertical  "plane  in  the  erect  aUitude.  Caudad  the  cavity  b  continuous  nitb 
the  minute  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  and  postoblongata  (in  part);  mphalad 
it  passes  into  the  aqueduct  or  mesocele.    The  dorsal  wall  or  "  roof"  is  formed 


by  the  nlvnla  (of  Viensaeng),  the  anperlor  pedoncles,  tola  chonidea  Tontzicnli 
qiurti,  and  fastlghim  of  tbo  conbellam.  The  ventral  wall  or  "floor"  is  the  rbom- 
boidal  foBu  occupied  by  the  expanded  central  gray  of  the  pre-  and  postoblongatal 
portions  of  the  hind-brain. 

"Floor"  of  the  Toarth  Toatricio  (foasa  rhomhoidea). — The  "floor"  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  is  lozenge-shaped  and  exhibits  regional  elevations,  depressions,  and 
color  differences  which  are  in  relation  with  the  deep  anatomy  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  tegmentum  of  the  pons  (preoblongata).  It  is  divided  longitudinally 
into  symmetrical  halves  by  a  median  groove,  and  each  lateral  half  is  subdivided 
into  a  larger  cephalrc  and  a  smaller  caudal  triangle  by  white,  transverse  striae, 
composed  of  bundles  of  myelinic  fibres  connected  with  the  acoustic  tract  and  ap- 
pearing to  sink  beneath  the  surface  near  the  median  groove.  The  portion  occupied 
by  the.se  striae  acnsticao  (atriae  medvUarea;  striae  tranaversales)  is  termed  by  His 
the  pus  intennedia  as  distinguished  from  the  pua  saperior  and  pan  inferiN,  or  frontal 
and  caudal  triangles  respectively.  Much  variation  is  met  with  in  regard  to  the 
course  and  degree  of  prominence  of  the  striae  acusticae  (Fig.  633).  There  may 
be  none  visible  or  as  many  as  twelve  distinct  bundles;  bilateral  symmetry  is  the 
exception,  and  not  infrequently  one  or  more  bundles  run  obliquely  cephalolaterad — 
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the  striae  obliqoae  {conductor  sonorus).  This  irregularity  of  the  acoustic  striae 
has  led  to  another  mode  of  division  of  the  "floor"  for  descriptive  purposes — each 
side  to  be  divided  into  a  median  and  a  lateral  area,  indicated  by  a  more  or  less 
well-marked  groove,  the  lateral  foxrow  (sulctis  limitans),  connecting  the  superior 
and  inferior  {cda  cinerea)  fovese.  This  groove  probably  corresponds  to  one  of 
the  interzonal  sulci  of  the  embryonic  tube,  and  in  a  gross  way  it  separates  the  motor 
and  sensor  fields  of  the  "floor."  The  median  area  is  usually  a  continuous  ridge 
which  is  quite  accentuated  in  the  cephalic  division  as  the  eminentia  abdacentis 
{e.  teres),  while  caudad  it  becomes  narrowed  as  it  approaches  the  closed  part  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  convergence  of  the  median  and  lateral  furrows  at  the 
caudal  apex  of  the  rhomboidal  fossa  gives  the  appearance  of  the  point  of  an  ancient 
writing  reed  or  quill  pen;  hence  the  term  calamus  scriptorius. 

In  the  caudal  quarter  triangle  a  middle  area  is  occupied  by  an  elongated  tri- 
angular field  whose  depressed  apex  is  directed  frontad.     A  slight  oblique  ridge, 
the  fnnicalus  separans,  composed  chiefly  of  neuroglia,  separates  the  area  postrema 
caudally  from  the  trigonum  vagi  or  ala  cinerea  of  a  pronounced  grayish  color.    The 
w^hole  depression  has  been  termed  the  fovea  inferior.     Mesally  lies  a  narrow 
triangular  field  with  its  apex  directed  caudad  and  with  slightly  raised  surface — 
the  taigonam  hypoglossi.    This  area  is  resolved  into  two  fields  by  a  single  or  double 
formation  of  oblique  rugae  affording  a  "feathered"  appearance  to  the  lateral  field, 
the  area  phuniformis.    Laterad  of  the  trigonum  vagi  lies  the  caudal  portion  of  the 
lateral  area  of  the  "floor,"  also  called  (in  part)  the  area  vestibularis  {area  cumdica) 
and  crossed  over  its  middle  by  the  striae  acusticae  when  these  are  present.     The 
area  vestibularis  is  an  irregularly  triangular  raised  surface  with  its  convex  base 
toward  the  median  line,  and  extending  laterally  to  the  attachment  of  the  tela 
choroidea  and  into  the  lateral  recess.     In  the  fetus  and  in  certain  lower  vertebrates 
the  area  is  more  prominent  and  is  designated  the  tuberculom  acnsticom  s.  vestibu- 
laris. 

The  "frontal"  division  of  the  floor  or  triangular  quarter-field  is  marked  by  a 
depression  at  about  its  middle,  the  superior  fovea,  from  which  the  slight  "lateral 
furrow"  runs  caudad,  and  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  striae  would  reach  the 
inferior  fovea.  Cephalad  of  the  superior  fovea,  and  continuing  some  distance 
along  the  aqueduct,  is  the  locus  caeruleus,  which  owes  its  color  to  the  refraction 
of  the  pigmented  cells,  the  substantia  ferruginea,  by  the  milky-white  ependyma.  At 
this  altitude,  the  medial  elevation  between  the  superior  fovea  and  the  median 
sulcus  is  accentuated  into  a  fairly  pronounced  eminence,  the  eminentia  abducentis 
(eminentia  teres),  overlying  the  nucleus  of  the  abducent  nerve  and  the  genu  of 
the  root  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  portion  of  the  median  sulcus  intervening  between 
the  eminentia  abducentia  is  correspondingly  depressed  to  form  the  fovea  mediana. 
The  ventricular  features  enumerated  above  correspond  in  a  crude  way  to  the 
deep  structures  of  the  pons  oblongata,  and  most  of  the  cranial  nerve  nuclei  are 
held  in  a  rhomboidal  frame  formed  by  the  superior  and  inferior  peduncles.  The 
surface  markings  are  only  imperfect  replicas  of  the  subjacent  structures;  the  various 
cell  nests  overlap  each  other  more  or  less  and  their  relations  can  best  be  studied  in 
the  projection  drawing  in  Fig.  634. 

Membranous  Portion  of  the  "Roof"  of  the  Fourth  Ventricle. — ^The  caudal  exten- 
sion of  the  hypertrophied  cerebellum  hides  from  view  the  whole  of  the  rhomboidal 
fossa,  but  this  structure,  as  before  stated,  forms  but  a  part  of  the  actual  dorsal 
wall  or  "  roof."  This  includes  the  converging  superior  peduncles,  the  velum  medul- 
lare  anterius  intervening  between  these,  the  fastigium  of  the  cerebellum,  the  velum 
medullare  posterius,  and  the  tela  choroidea  ventriculi  quarti. 

The  velum  medullare  posterius  is  a  thin  and  narrow  lamina  of  white  substance 
continued  laterad  as  the  flocculi  of  the  cerebellum.  At  its  caudal  edge,  i.  e., 
where  nerve  tissue  ceases,  the  ependymal  or  ventricular  lining  epithelium  and  the 
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pia  over  this  portion  coalesce  to  form  a  delicate  membrane — the  tel*  clioridea — 
attached  along  the  caudolateral  boundary  line  of  the  rhomboidal  fossa.  Along 
this  attachment  there  is  another  intrusion  of  nerve  substance  between  the  ependrmal 
and  pia!  layers;  this  reenforced  lamina  is  usually  termed  the  Ugnla  and  may  be 
traced  to  tlie  clava  and  cuneate  tubercle,  thence  iaterad  over  the  restiform  body 
to  bound  the  lateral  recess.  The  structure  is  probably  a  vestige  of  the  secondary 
rhomboidal  lip  and  has  actually  been  found  to  be  a  part  of  the  pontobulbar  body 
referred  to  above.  Another  small  semilunar  lamina  of  nerve  tissue  bridges  the 
caudal  apex  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  is  called  the  obex.  This  structure  is 
often  devoid  of  nerve  tissue,  and  is  then  a  mere  membranous  lamina. 

Except  in  rare  instances,  the  tela  choroidea  is  perforated  a  short  distance  from 
the  calamus  region.  The  opening  is  of  variable  shape  and  size;  it  permits  of 
communication  between  the  ventricular  cavity  and  the  subarachnoid  space  and  is 
termed  the  foranMn  ol  BSajsndie  {metapore;  apertura  medialis  ventricvli  <ptarti). 


:.  634.— Surface  markii 


inga  Hnd  (opograpby  of  the  principal  nuclei  of  (lie  Boor  of  the  tourlli  ventride. 
(Modified  from  Streeler.) 


Similar  apertures  at  the  extremities  of  the  lateral  recesses,  and  called  the 
foramina  Lnscbkae  (apertura  lateralis  ventricvli  qtiarti)  also  permit  of  a  tidal  flow 
of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

The  choroid  plexoses  of  the  foiutb  Tentriele  (metaplexuses)  are  highly  vascular 
infoldings  of  the  tela  choroidea,  one  on  either  side  of  the  median  plane,  from  each 
of  which  offshoots  extend  Iaterad  into  tJie  lateral  recesses.  As  the  choroid  plexuses 
of  the  brain  are  always  formed  by  infoldings  or  invaginations  of  the  membranous 
portions  of  the  brain  tul>e,  the  ependymal  continuity  upon  them  is  nowhere 
interrupted. 

Internal  Sixacture  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata.— While  the  spinal  cord.remains 
a  closed  tube  with  centrally  situated  gray,  the  medulla  oblongata  opens  out  on  the 
dorsal  aspect  so  as  to  uncover  its  part  of  the  neural  canal  as  the  "  floor"  of  the  fourth 
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ventride.     This  involves  a  tilting  of  the  functionally  differentiated  gray  segments 
and,  after  a  gradual  transition  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  motor  gmy  is  to  be 
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Fra.  83S.— Scheme  of  rool  of  fourth  ventricle. 

sought  nearest  the  middle  line, 
the  mixed  graj  just  ectad,  while 
the  mnsor  is  the  outermost  of  all. 
Instead  of  the  ventral,  lateral, 
and  dorsal  horns  of  each  half  of 
the  spinal  cord,  we  have  an  ental, 
middle,  and  octal  comn  in  each 
half  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
The  positions  alone  have  changed; 
the  functional  relations  to  nerve 
roots  having  corresponding  func- 
tions are  homologous.  Thus, 
the  motor  hypoglossal  nucleus  is 
placed  in  the  mesal  part  of  the 
ventricular  floor,  while  the  termi- 
nal nuclei  of  the  afferent  vagus, 
glossopharyngeal,  and  auditory 
nerves  lie  in  the  lateral  part. 

Another  cardinal  change  in  the 
internal  structure  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  accompanying  the  pre- 
ponderating development  of  the     cnosai 
cerebrum  and  great  basal  gan-  ^ 

glia,  is  caused  by  interrupting  and 
decussating  fibre  systems  which        """' 
seek  passage   through  the  brain 

stem  and   encroach   more  or  less  f,o   636. —schema  o(  the  pyrwnidul  decunstion 

on     its     primitive    architecture. 

While  in  the  spinal  cord  there  is  a  perfect  continuity  of  the  central  tubular  gray,  we 
find  in  the  medulla  oblongata  more  pronounced  peninsular  and  isolated  insular 
nuclei  or  ganglionic  gray  masses. 
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Fynmid*!  Deensution  (decusaatio  ■pyramidum). — An  important  change  in  the 
internal  structure  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract  as 
these  pass  to  the  same  and  opposite  sides  of  the  cord,  the  latter  category  forming 
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tlie  pyramidal  decussation.  In  consequence  of  this  passage  of  white  (crossed 
pyramidal)  fibres  tiirough  its  substance  the  ventral  gray  horn  b  broken  up  into  a 
coarse  network,  while  one  portion  of  it,  the  capnt  eonin,  is  entirely  separated  from 
the  rest;  ooly  a  small  portion  of  the  base  of  the  cornu  remains  intact  close  to  the 
ventrolateral  aspect  of  the  central  canal.  The  caput  cornu,  thus  separated,  is 
displaced  laterally,  and  comes  to  He  close  to  the  caput  cornu  dorsalis,  which  has 
also  shifted  its  position.     In  consequence  of  this  breaking  up  of  the  greater  part 


1.  640.— Tram  ve 


of  the  ventral  gray  cornu  by  white  fibres  a  coarse  network  is  formed  in  the  anterior 
and  lateral  areas  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  named  the  fomiatio  reticolaris. 
The  geUtinosa  BoUndi  (gliosa  cornualis)  of  the  dorsal  horn  is  continued  into 
the  oblongata,  but  becomes  insignificant,  relatively,  in  the  pars  dorsalis  pontis. 
The  spina)  root  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  is  in  ectal  relation  with  the  gelatinosa 
Rolandi;  at  higher  levels  the  spinal  root  of  the  vestibular  nerve  intervenes. 


m  of  the  medulta  oblongata  at 


fourth  ventricis  ia 


Decnautioii  of  th«  Lemnisci  (fillets). — A  similar  change,  dorsad  and  cephalad  of 
the  pyramidal  decussation,  is  caused  by  the  decussation  of  axone  bundles  arising 
in  the  nuclei  of  the  gracile  and  cuneate  fasciculi  (Goll  and  Burdach).  At  this 
level  the  base  of  the  dorsal  gray  cornu  undergoes  change  in  the  form  of  two  thick 
dorsal  peninsular  outgrowths  which  form  the  nuclei  of  termination  of  the  axones 
in  the  gracile  and  cuneate  fasciculi;  externally  these  gray  masses  produce  the  emi- 
nences of  the  clava  and  cuneate  tubercle.  The  axones  from  these  nuclei  stream 
mesad  and  cephalad  in  a  series  of  concentric  arches,  decussating  in  the  raph^ 
with  the  bundles  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  decussation  of  the  lemnisci'  or 
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senaor  deciusation.  Cephalad  of  this  decussation  the  lemnisci  are  two  bundles 
of  fibres  coursing  on  either  side  of  the  raph^  between  the  olives,  and  just  dorsad 
of  the  pyramids;  their  further  course  toward  the  cerebrum  will  be  described 
farther  on. 


Fia.  642.— TrtiDBvem  section  of  the  medulla  obloneaU  at  the  middle  of  tbe  olives.     The  roof  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  b  not  represented.     (T«tut.  aft«r  Duval.) 

With  the  extension  of  the  central  gray  to  form  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventride, 
the  caput  comu  dorsale  is  displaced  ectad  so  as  to  almost  rearfi  the  surface, 
where  it  forms  a  projection,  the  toniciihu  lateralii  (Rolandi),  which  enlarges 
cephalad  into  a  distinct  prominence,  the  tabercnhiia  cinnsiim.    At  a  higher  level 


FiQ.  613,— Trans-sectioa  of  the  medulU  oblonsata  ai 


the  caput  is  separated  from  the  surface  by  the  spinal  root  ol  the  tiigflininal  sem  and 
by  the  external  arcuate  fibres  {Fig.  643).  The  cervix  of  the  cornu  becomes  broken 
up  into  a  reticular  formation  by  the  decussating  fibres.  A  portion  of  the  base 
is  placed  ectad  of  the  nucleus  funiculi  cuneati  and  is  called  the  acceesor;  c 
nncleos,  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  Clarke's  column. 
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The  fonnatio  reticalaris  (Fig.  643)  consists  of  diffusely  scattered  gray  substance 
m  a  mesh^'ork  of  white  fibres.     It  is  far  more  abundant  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
than  in  the  cord.    In  trans-sections  of  the  medulla  oblongata  it  is  seen  to  be  divided 
by  the  hypoglossal  nerve  root  fascicles  into  a  mesal  and  a  lateral  field.     In  the 
niesal  field  the  gray  substance  is  scanty,  and  white  fibres — principally  longitudinal 
ones — preponderate;  this  is  called  the  formatio  reticularis  alba  in  contradistinction 
to  the  lateral  grayer  reticulated  field,  the  formatio  reticnlaris  grisea.     Its  numerous 
nerve  cells  mostly  possess  short  axones  and  for  the  most  part  exercise  associative 
functions  for  the  constantly  active  centres  of  respiration  (nuclei  of  the  vagus, 
phrenic,  facial,  etc.).     Certain  axones  of  longer  course  are  collected  into  a  small 
compact  bundle  just  ventrad  of  the  ventricular  floor  and  central  canal  (and  aque- 
duct in  the  mid-brain),  and  known  as  the  medial  longitudinal  iasciculizs  {'posterior 
longiitidificU  huiidle).    This  tract  is  in  intimate  association  with  the  cranial  nerve 
nuclei.      The  formatio  alba  is  principally  made  up  of  this  tract  and  the  lemniscus 
(interolivary  stratum). 

The  raph^  (Fig.  643)  is  situated  in  the  middle  line  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
above  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.     It  consists  of  nerve  fibres  intermingled 
with  nerve  cells.     The  fibres  have  different  directions,  which  can  only  be  seen  in 
suitable  microscopic  sections,  thus:  (1)  Some  run  dorsoventrad;  these  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  external  or  superficial  arciform  fibres.     (2)  Some  are  longitu- 
dinal; these  are  derived  from  the  arciform  fibres,  which  on  entering  the  raph^ 
change  their  direction  and  become  longitudinal.     (3)  Some  are  oblique;  these  are 
continuous  with  the  internal  or  deep  arciform  fibres  which  pass  from  the  raph^. 
The  nerve  cells  of  the  raph^  are  multipolar;  some  are  connected  with  the  dorso- 
ventral  fibres,  others  with  the  superficial  arcuate  fibres. 

The  restilorm  body  succeeds  the  gracile  and  cuneate  nuclei  in  the  dorsolateral 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Its  fibres  converge  from  various  sources  and 
ultimately  enter  the  cerebellum  as  its  inferior  peduncle.  For  a  description  of  these 
fibre  systems  see  the  section  on  the  "peduncles  of  the  cerebellum." 

The  nnelens  of  the  olive  or  inferior  olivary  nucleus  (nucleus  olivarius  inferior) 
is  a  corrugated  lamina  of  gray  substance  whose  extent  nearly  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  external  elevation  called  the  olive.  It  can  be  compared  to  a  hollow  oval 
sac  or  purse,  slit  on  its  mesal  aspect  and  the  edges  of  the  slit  everted.  The  opening 
is  called  the  hilum.  Numerous  fibres  stream  into  the  interior  through  the  hilum, 
while  others  cut  through  the  lamina  to  join  the  fibre  arches  of  the  reticular  field 
and  then  pass  toward  the  restiform  body. 

What  are  known  as  accessory  olivary  nuclei  (nuclei  olivarii  accessorii)  are  smaller 
detached  or  semidetached  portions  of  the  olivary  nucleus  named,  according  to 
their  position,  the  dorsal  and  medial  accessory  olivary  nuclei  (nuclei  olivarii 
accessorii,  dorsalis  ei  medialis). 

The  olivary  nuclei  play  an  important  part  as  relay  stations  in  cerebellar  con- 
nections. A  considerable  mass  of  fibres,  the  olivocerebellar  fibres  (fibrae  cerebello- 
olivares),  originate  in  the  olivary  nucleus  of  one  side  to  enter  the  cerebellum 
along  the  restiform  body  of  the  opposite  side.  A  much  less  number  of  fibres, 
running  contrariwise,  reach  the  olivary  nuclei  from  the  opposite  cerebellar  hemi- 
spheres— the  cerebello-olivary  (vestibulo-olivary  tract)  fibres.  Each  olivary 
nucleus  is  the  terminus  of  the  thalamo-olivary  fibres,  and  Helweg's  olivospinal 
tract  is  believed  to  originate  therein. 

The  Arcuate  Fibre  Systems. — The  arcuate  fibre  systems  comprise  two  sets  of 
fibres  according  as  they  course  dorsad  or  ventrad  of  the  olivary  nuclei : 

1.  The  internal  or  deep  arcuate  fibres  comprise  the  olivocerebellar  fibres,  just 
described,  and  a  number  of  commissural  systems  for  the  association  of  the  teg- 
mental reticular  gray  ganglia  and  cranial-nerve  nuclei.  Others  pass  cerebrahvard, 
others  to  the  cerebellum. 
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2.  The  external  or  snperficlal  arcuate  fibres  take  origin  (a)  from  the  gracile 
and  euneate  nuclei  and  enter  the  restiform  body  of  the  same  side;  (p)  from  the 
same  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side,  decussating  in  the  raph^  a^nd  sweeping  ventnid 
over  the  pyramid  and  olive,  forming  a  thin  layer  over  them  and  ultimately  reachmg 
the  restiform  body.  Many  of  these  fibres  are  interrupted,  on  each  side,  in  the 
nucleus  arcuatus,  a  thin,  isolated  lamina  of  gray  substance  lying  on  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  pyramid.  1 

The  nucleus  lateralis  is  seen  in  the  lateral  column  (lower  part  of  medulla  ob-         i 
longata)  as  a  diffuse  gray  mass  lying  between  the^latinosa  Rolandi  and  the  olive; 
it  gradually  disappears  cephalad. 

The  nucleus  intercalatus  {of  Staderini  and  Van  Gehvchten)  forms  the  elongated, 
wedge-shaped  elevation  in  the  medial  triangle  of  the  caudal  portion  of  the  ventric- 
ular floor  called  the  area  plumiformis  (p.  869);  the  nucleus  derives  its  name  from 
its  (intercalated)  position  between  the  hypoglossal  and  dorsovagal  nuclei.  Its 
functional  connections  are  not  yet  precisely  known. 

A  nucleus  postremus  has  been  described  (J.  T.  VVilson)  as  lying  subjacent  to 
the  area  postrema. 

The  nucleus  funiculi  teretis  lies  close  to  the  median  sulcus  in  the  altitude  of  the 
acoustic  striae,  and  seems  to  l>ear  an  intimate  relation  to  these. 

Sununary  of  the  Gray  Masses  in  the  Medulla  Oblongata:  I 

♦Central  tubular  gray  (in  "  closed"  part).  ■ 

♦Gray  floor  of  fourth  ventricle  (in  "open"  part). 

*Gelatinosa  Rolandi  or  gliosa. 

♦Nucleus  funiculi  gracilis.  ; 

♦Nucleus  funiculi  cuneatus. 

♦Nucleus  funiculi  cuneati  accessorius. 

♦Nucleus  lateralis. 

♦Nucleus  olivaris  inferior.  j 

♦Nucleus  olivaris  accessorius  dorsalis.  } 

♦Nucleus  olivaris  accessorius  medialis.  i 

♦Nucleus  arcuatus. 

Nucleus  nervi  hypoglossi. 
♦Nucleus  intercalatus. 
♦Nucleus  postremus. 

Nucleus  vagi  (alae  cinereae). 

Nucleus  vestibularis  (spinal  division). 
♦Nucleus  funiculi  teretis. 

Nucleus  ambiguus. 

Nucleus  tractus  solitarii. 

Nucleus  tractus  spinalis  n.  trigemini. 
♦Formatio  reticularis. 
In  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  gray  masses  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  have  been  described  above;  the  remaining  structures 
relate  to  the  deep  connections  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  will  be  discussed  in  detail 
under  that  head. 

Internal  Structure  of  the  Pons  and  Pars  Dorsalis  Pontis.— Trans-sections  of 

the  pons  also  pass  through  the  tegmental  part  of  the  pons.  To  consider  first  the 
internal  structure  of  the  pons  proper  (or  pars  basilaris  pontis):  The  pons  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  (1)  transverse  fibres  arranged  in  coarse  bundles,  (2)  longitudinal 
fibres  gathered  in  compact  bundles,  and  (3)  diffusely  scattered  masses  of  gray 
substance  among  the  fibre  bundles,  the  nuclei  pontis. 

The  transverse  fibres,  corresponding  to  the  large  size  of  the  cerebellum,  are  more 
abundant  in  man,  relatively,  than  in  any  other  animal.  They  form  a  massive 
series  of  bundles  coursing  ventrad  of  the  brain  axis  from  one  cerebellar  hemisphere 
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to  the  other.     At  the  caudal  border  of  the  pons  they  embrace  the  pyramidal  tracts 
as  well,  but   farther  cephalad  the  transverse  pontile  fibres  are  seen  to  intersect 
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the  pyramidal  tracts,  breaking  these  up  into  pyramidal  fasciculi;  still  farther 
cephalad  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  wholly  embedded  in  the  mass  of  transverse 


Fio.  645.— Troiuveree  asction  of  pon  oau  its  junction  with  mid-bnin.     (Uighrr  laval  than  Flf.  644.) 

pontile  fibres,  so  that  these  in  turn,  with  reference  to  the  location  of  the  pyramidal 
tracts,  may  be  divided  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  set.  Laterad  they  are  gathered 
together  to  form  the  middle  peduncles  (described  on  p.  892). 
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The  longitadinal  fibres  consist  chiefly  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  which  are  solid 
strands  at  their  entrance  to  and  exit  from  the  pons,  but  are  broken  up  into  lesser 
bundles  at  its  middle.  A  certain  number  of  the  pyramidal  fibres,  as  well  as 
other  cerebropontile  fibre  tracts,  terminate  in  relation  with  the  cells  of  the  nuclei 
pontis,  as  well  as  certain  of  the  efl^erent  cranial  nerve  nuclei.  This  fact  accounts 
for  the  demonstrable  diminution  in  bulk  of  the  pyramidal  tract  in  its  course 
through  the  pons. 

The  nuclei  pontis  are  small  aggregations  of  gray  substance  (which  in  serial 
sections  show  them  to  be  continuations  of  the  arcuate  nuclei)  diffusely  scattered 
among  the  fibre  systems  of  the  pons  proper.  They  are  intercalated  in  the  course 
(1)  of  tracts  passing  from  one  cerebellar  hemisphere  to  the  other,  and  (2)  of  de- 
scending cerebropontile  tracts.  The  cells  of  the  pontile  nuclei  send  their  axones 
chiefly  to  the  opposite  cerebellar  hemisphere  and  play  an  important  part  as  links 
in  the  complex  chain  of  the  neurone  systems  which  make  the  cerebellum  such  an 
important  organ  of  sensomotor  coordination. 

In  the  contact  zone  of  pons  proper  and  the  pontile  tegmentum  lies  a  group  of 
transversely  decussating  fibres  with  interspersed  gray  masses  with  large  cells 
called  the  trapezinm.  This  body  will  be  more  fully  described  in  connection  with 
the  central  auditory  paths. 

The  tegmental  part  of  the  pons  is  of  much  smaller  bulk  than  the  pons  proper, 
as  seen  on  trans-sections.  On  the  dorsal  surface  is  spread  a  layer  of  gray  substance 
covered  by  ependyma,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  cephalic  part  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  Beneath  this  gray  substance  lies  the  formatio  reticularis  divided  into 
symmetrical  halves  by  the  raph^ — continued  from  the  medulla  oblongata.  Em- 
bedded in  the  formatio  reticularis  are  various  isolated  masses  of  gray  substance 
and  various  more  or  less  compact  fibre  tracts.  Among  the  gray  masses  are  several 
of  the  cranial  nerve  nuclei,  to  be  described  in  a  separate  section,  and  the  following: 

The  superior  olivary  nucleus  (nucleiLS  olivarius  superior)  is  a  small  gray  mass 
or  aggregation  of  several  smaller  masses  situated  laterad  of  the  trapezium,  inter- 
calated in  the  path  of  the  trapezial  fibres  and  forming  a  link  in  the  central  acoustic 
chain  (Fig.  649). 

The  nucleus  incertus  (Streeter)  is  an  aggregation  of  gray  substance  in  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  near  the  median  sulcus  and  forming  a  slight,  rounded  elevation 
which  extends  to  the  aqueduct.     Its  functional  relations  are  unknown. 

Fibre  Tracts  in  the  Pars  Dorsalis  Pontis. — ^Among  the  fibre  tracts  in  the  tegmental 
part  of  the  pons  the  chief  ones  are  (1)  the  medial  lemnisci,  (2)  the  lateral  lemnisci, 
(3)  the  medial  longitudinal  bundle,  and  (4)  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum. 

Each  medial  lemniscus,  or  medial  fillet,  in  its  passage  through  the  tegmental 
part  of  the  pons  is  gathered  into  a  compact,  ribbon-like  bundle  along  the  contact 
zone  of  the  tegmentum  and  pons  proper,  lateroventrad  of  the  trapezium,  some 
fibres  of  which  traverse  it  on  their  way  toward  the  raph^.  The  medial  lemniscus 
has  been  described  in  the  medulla  oblongata  as  occupying  the  field  between  raph^ 
and  inferior  olivary  nucleus  (the  interolivary  stratum);  in  its  ascent  the  medial 
lemniscus  gradually  trends  laterad,  so  that  it  almost  reaches  the  surface  (Figs. 
639  and  645). 

The  lateral  lemniscus  is  a  constituent  of  the  central  auditory  path,  and  will  be 
described  more  fully  on  pages  883  and  901.  In  trans-sections  above  the  level  of 
the  trigeminal  nuclei  the  lateral  lemniscus  is  seen  as  a  flattened  band  spreading 
over  the  surface  (externally  the  trigonum  lemnisci)  ectad  of  the  superior  peduncle. 
Its  fibres  are  interrupted  by  an  intercalated  nucleus  of  the  lateral  lemniscus. 

The  medial  longitudinal  bundle  (posterior  longitudinal  bundle)  maintains  its 
position  just  ventrad  of  the  central  gray,  close  to  the  raph^. 

The  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  or  prepeduncle  is  seen  in  trans-sections 
to  be  a  very  compact  bundle  of  crescentic  outline  with  the  concavity  turned 
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toward  the  ventricular  cavity.  Its  dorsimesal  edge  is  joined  to  the  superior 
medullary  velum;  its  ventral  border  is  sunk  into  the  tegmentum,  and  in  its  ascent  it 
becx>mes  submerged  laterally  beneath  the  lateral  lemniscus,  dorsaliy  beneath  the 
quadrigeminal  plate  of  the  mid-brain. 

Stunmary  of  the  Gray  Masses  in  the  Pars  Dorsalis  Pontis: 

Nucleus  of  Abducent  Nerve. 

Nucleus  cf  Facial  Nerve. 

AfTerent  and  Efferent  Nuclei  of  Trigeminal  Nerve. 

Nucleus  of  Spinal  Root  of  Trigeminal  Nerve. 

{Cochlear  Division 
Vestibular  Division 


*Superior  Olivary  Nucleus. 

Nucleus  of  Trapezium. 
^Reticular  Granglionic  Formation. 
*Nucleus  Incertus. 

Nucleus  of  Lateral  Lemniscus. 


r  Dorsal  Nucleus. 
\  Ventral  Nucleus. 

{Medial  Nucleus. 
Lateral  Nucleus. 
Superior  Nucleus. 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  already  been  described;  the  remaining 
structures  relate  to  the  deep  connections  of  several  cranial  nerves  to  be  described 
in  the  succeeding  section. 

Central  Connections  of  the  Cranial  Nerves  Attached  to  the  Hind-brain.— 

Eight  of  the  twelve  pairs  of  cranial  nerves  are  attached  to  the  hind-brain  portion 
of  the  central  axis.  Their  superficial  or  apparent  origin  and  the  cranial  foram- 
ina of  exit  are  enumerated  in  the  table  on  page  852.  In  coordination  with 
the  internal  descriptive  anatomy  of  the  hind-brain  the  central  connections  of 
these  eight  cranial  nerves  must  now  be  considered.    They  comprise: 


Purelj'  eflferent  or  motor  ^ 
nerves    .      .      .      .      . 


XII.  Hypoglossal  nerve. 
XI.  Spinal  accessory  nerve. 


VII.  Facial  nerve  (proper). 
VI.  Abducent  nerve. 


Mixed  nerves  . 


X.  Vagus  nerve. 

IX.  Glossopharyngeal  nerve. 
V.  Trigeminal  nerve. 


Purely  afferent  or  sensor 
nerve       


r 


III.  Acoustic  nerve. 


Motor  to  muscles  of  tongue. 

(a)  Motor     accessory     to     vagus 

nerve ; 
(6)  Motor  to  Trapezius  and  Sterno- 

mastoid  muscles. 
Motor  to   muscles  of   scalp   and 

face. 
Motor  to  External  rectus  muscle 
of  eyeball. 

Sensomotor  to  respiratory  tract 
and  upper  part  of  alimentary 
tract. 

Sensor  to  tongue  (and  motor?) 
to  Stylopharyngeal  muscle. 

Sensor  to  face,  tongue,  teeth; 
motor  to  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion. 

(a)  Cochlear  division  for  hearing. 
(6)  Vestibular   division   for   equi- 
libriimi. 


Another  nerve  which  pursues  a  remarkably  aberrant  course,  becoming  asso- 
ciated with  three  of  the  above-mentioned  cranial  nerves,  is  the  nerviu  intermedius, 
known  peripherally  as  the  chorda  tympani.  It  is  chiefly  sensor  (taste)  in  function, 
but  also  contains  efferent  fibres  which  are  excitoglandular  for  the  submaxillary 
and  sublingual  salivary  glands. 

In  the  hind-brain  axis  lie  certain  gray  masses  which  are  functionally  homol- 
ogous with  the  nuclear  masses  in  the  different  parts  of  the  spinal  central  gray. 
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These  defined  nests  of  nerve  elements,  from  their  relations  to  the  cranial  nerve 
roots,  are  called  the  cranial  nerve  nidi  or  nuclei.  Their  analogy  to  the  origins 
of  the  spinal  nerves  extends  to  the  shape  and  character  of  their  cell  elements 
and  their  differentiation  into  (a)  nnclei  of  origin  and  (6)  nndei  of  temiinfttkin  or 
recipient  nuclei. 

The  nuclei  of  origin  or  motor  nuclei  are  cell  clusters  from  which  arise  the  axones 
of  efferent  nerves  or  the  efferent  components  of  the  mixed  nerves.  Some  of  these 
nuclei  are  in  line  with  the  basal  portion  of  the  ventral  gray  horn  in  the  cord  below 

and  are  termed,  owing  to  their  situ- 
ation   near    the    mesal    plane,    the 
medial  nuclei  of  origin.    Other  nuclei 
are  isolated  cell  columns  in  the  line 
of  the  caput  comu  venlxale  detached 
by  the  ducussation  of  the  pyramids, 
termed,  from   their   position    in  the 
tegmental  substance,  the  latoxal  nnclei 
of  origin.    The   different   nuclei  of 
origin  of  the  efferent  cranial  nen-es 
are  under  the  dominance  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex  by  way  of  the  cortioo- 
tegmental  (or  corticobulbar)  path — 
usually  included  in   the  pyramidai 
tract. 

The  nuclei  of  termination  or  sen- 
sor cranial  nerve  nidi  are  likewise 
repetitions  in  structure  of  the  dorsal 
horn  of  the  spinal  gray,  but  with  less 
regularity  and  definiteness  of  posi- 
tion. Thus,  while  the  gelatinosa 
Rolandi  of  the  cord  is  continuous 
with  the  nucleus  of  the  spinal  root  of 
the  trigeminal  nerve,  other  recipient 
or  afferent  nuclei  are  more  or  less 
isolated  in  the  tegmental  substance, 
while  the  two  (lateral  and  ventral) 
nuclei  of  the  cochlear  nerve  actually 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  stem. 
The  afferent  impulses  carried  in 
by  the  sensor  cranial  nerves  excite 
impulses  in  the  neurones  of  the  nuclei 
of  termination;  their  axones  enter 
the  tegmental  substance  as  arcuate 
fibres,  cross  the  mesal  plane  to  join 
the  lemnisci  to  connect  with  the  thal- 
amus and  posterior  quadrigeminal 
body  and  via  thalamus  and  posterior 
quadrigeminal  body  with  the  cerebral 
cortex.  The  location  of  the  various  cranial  nerve  nuclei  in  the  brain  stem  may  be 
understood  by  a  reference  to  the  diagrams  in  Figs.  634,  646,  647,  and  648. 

Hypoglossal  Nerve  Nucleus. — ^The  nucleus  of  origin  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  is 
a  rod-like  cell  column  close  to  the  mesal  plane,  extending  for  about  7  mm.  (J  inch) 
in  the  caudal  portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  while  its  extraventricular  portion 
extends  about  5  mm.  (^  inch)  caudad  of  the  tip  of  the  calamus.  Its  efferent 
axones  course  ventrad  between  the  formatio  reticularis  alba  and  grisea,  thence 
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Fig.  646. — The  cranial  nerve  nuclei  schematically  repre- 
sented in  a  supposedly  transparent  brain  stem,  dorsal 
view.  Motor  nuclei  in  red;  primary  terminal  nuclei  of 
afferent  (sensor)  nerves  in  blue.  (Optic  and  olfactory 
centres  ore  omitted.) 
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bet^-een  the  olivary  and  medial  accessory  olivary  nuclei,  sometimes  mesad  of  the 
latter,  to  emerge  between  pyramid  and  olive.  None  of  the  fibres  decussate  across 
the  middle  line,  but  the  nuclei  are  coordinated  by  commissural  fibres.  Axones 
from  cortical  cells  (ventral  third  of  precentral  gyre)  terminate  in  relation  with  the 
cells  of  the  hj^poglossal  nucleus. 

The  hypoglossal  nucleus  permits  of  subdivision  into  groups:  (a)  a  medial  and 
(ft")  a  lateral  sub-group.  The  lateral  group  innervates  the  Palatoglossus  and 
Pharyngoglossus,  while  the  medial  nuclear  group  innervates  the  remainder  of  the 
tongue  muscles  (Lingualis  transversus  and  inferior,  Genioglossus  and  Hyoglossus). 
The  Spmal  Accessory  Nerve  Nnclens. — ^The  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  also  a  purely 
motor  or  efferent  nerve  whose  axones  arise  from  an  attenuated  nucleus,  with 
large  multipolar  cells,  in  direct  continuation  with  the  nucleus  ambiguus  (of  the 
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Fig.  647.  —Nuclei  of  origin  of  the  cranial  motor  nerves  schematically  represented  in  a  supposedly 

transparent  brain  stem,  lateral  view. 

ninth  and  tenth  nerves)  cephalad,  and  with  the  dorsolateral  cell  column  of  the 
ventral  horn  of  the  upper  five  or  six  segments  of  the  cord.  The  oblongata!  portion 
of  the  nucleus  gives  rise  to  the  encephalic  root  of  the  accessory  nerve  and  its  axones 
join  the  vagus  to  innervate  the  laryngeal  muscles.  Hence  it  may  also  be  termed 
the  nidus  laryngei  (in  contradistinction  to  the  nidns  pharyngei  or  nnclens  ambignns, 
whose  axones  join  the  vagus  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves  to  be  distributed  to 
the  pharynx).  The  ventrolateral  division  of  this  cell  column  is  believed  to  be 
the  cardioinhibitor  centre.  The  axones  from  the  spinal  nnclens  are  distributed 
to  the  Trapezius  and  Sternomastoid  muscles. 

The  nucleus  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  likewise  under  the  dominion  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  by  way  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  a  reflex  arc  is  completed  by 
afferent  axones  from  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
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The  Vagos  and  Glossopharyngeal  Nuclei  are  usually  considered  in  their  aggn^ate, 
justified  not  only  by  their  similarity  in  origin  and  central  connections,  but  also 
by  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  regarding  their  peripheral  interlacement  and 
complex  terminations.  Both  nerves  are  in  greater  part  afferent,  but  also  contain 
efferent  axones. 

1.  Afferent  Portions. — ^The  afferent  axones  of  the  vagus  arise  from  the  cells  in  the 
jngolar  ganglion  and  ganglion  nodosum  (ganglion  of  the  trunk);  the  afferent  axones 
of  the  glossopharyngeal  arise  from  the  cells  in  its  ganglion  superios  and  ganglion 
petrosum.  The  root  fascicles  of  both  nerves  enter  the  medulla  oblongata  along 
its  dorsolateral  groove,  and  the  axones  then  undergo  bifurcation  into  ascending 
and  descending  rami,  similar  to  those  of  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nen'es. 


Fiu.  048.  —Primary  terminal  nuclei  of  the  afferent  (senaor)  cranial  nerves  schematically  represented  in  a  fswp- 
posedly  transparent  brain  stem,  lateral  view.     The  optic  and  olfactory  centres  are  omitted. 

The  ascending  rami  end  in  the  nucleus  alae  cinereae  {mwleus  vagi  et  glossophariju- 
gei);  the  descending  rami  collect  to  form  a  compact  bundle  called  the  tractas 
solitarius  or  trineural  fasciculus/  and  terminating  in  a  gray  cell  column  called  the 
nucleus  of  the  solitary  tract- — a  caudal  prolongation  of  the  nucleus  alae  cinereae. 
Both  tract  and  nucleus  become  attenuated  caudad,  to  disappear  in  the  fourth 
cervical  segment  (relation  with  phrenic  nerve  nucleus),  while  cephalad  it  has 
been  traced  as  far  as  the  region  of  the  lOcus  caeruleus  (relation  with  trigeminal 
nerve  nuclei). 

From  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  alae  cinereae  and  nucleus  tractus  solitarii  axones 


I  There  are  other  "solitary"  fasciculi  in  the  nerve  system,  and  the  name  "trineural  fasciculus"  aptly 
charactsrixes  a  tract  which  has  for  its  objert  the  mutual  interchange  of  functions  among  the  central  nuclei  of 
the  accessory,  vagus,  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves. 

-  The  nucleus  of  the  solitary  tract  lies  to  the  mesal  side  of  the  tract.  Another  nucleus  has  been  de^H^ribed 
by  Melius,  lying  lateral  of  the  tract. 
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pass  across  the  raph^  to  the  contralateral  interolivary  stratum  to  join  the  medial 
lemniscus,  establishing  connections  with  the  thalamus  and  cortex;  other  axones 
join  the  tractus  nucleocerebellaris. 

2.  Cffezent  Portions. — ^The  efferent  components  of  the  vagus  and  glossopharyn- 
geal nerves  come  from  two  sources — (a)  the  dorsal  efferent  (vagal)  nucleus  and 
(6)  the  nncleiis  ambigans. 

'Phe  dorsal  efferent  nucleus  lies  ventromesad  of  the  principal  nucleus  alae  cinereae 
and  laterad  of  the  hypoglossal  nucleus.  The  axones  from  its  cells  pass  obliquely 
ventrolaterad  to  enter  the  root  fascicles  of  the  vagus  and  to  become  distributed  to 
the  cesophagus,  stomach,  trachea,  and  bronchi.  Whether  the  glossopharyngeal 
nerve  receives  efferent  axones  or  not  is  still  in  debate. 

The  nucleus  ambiguus  (nidus  pharyngei — so  termed  in  contradistinction  to  the 
nidus  laryngei)  is  a  rod-like  mass  of  large,  multipolar  cells  seen,  in  trans-sections, 
lying  in  the  gray,  reticular  formation  midway  between  olive  and  fasciculus  soli- 
tarius  and  apparently  a  cephalic  continuation  of  the  accessory  nerve  nucleus. 
The  axones  arising  from  its  cells  run  dorsimesad  at  first,  then  turn  abruptly  ectad 
to  join  the  vagus  (and  glossopharyngeal?)  nerve-root  fascicles,  becoming  dis- 
tributed to  the  pharyngeal  muscles,  oesophagus.  Cricothyroid,  and  the  other 
Laryngeal  muscles. 

The  Acoustic  Nerve  Nuclei. — The  acoustic  nerve  consists  of  a  cochlear  and  a 
vestibular  division;  the  former  is  concerned  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  latter 
with  the  sense  of  equilibrium. 

1.  The  cochlear  or  true  auditory  nerve  arises  in  the  bipolar  cells  of  the  cochlear 
spiral  ganglion;  its  axones  terminate  in  (a)  the  dorsal  nucleus  (tvberciUum  acusti- 
curn),  a  pyriform  mass  on  the  dorsolateral  aspect  of  the  restiform  body,  and  (6) 
the  ventrid  nucleus,  somewhat  detached  from  the  former. 

From  the  dorsal  nucleus  cells  arise  the  axones  which  compose  the  striae  acusticae,. 
myelinic  fibre  bundles  traversing  the  ventricular  surface  to  near  the  median 
sulcus,  dipping  into  the  tegmental  substance,  crossing  to  the  opposite  side  in  the 
raph^,  and  eventually  joining  the  lateral  lemniscus  to  end  in  the  posterior  quadri- 
geminal  body  and  internal  geniculate  body. 

From  the  ventral  nucleus  cells  arise  the  axones  which  course  transversely  to  form 
the  trapezium  at  the  contact  zone  of  the  pons  proper  and  tegmentum.  Additional 
axones  from  cells  in  the  superior  olives  of  both  sides  and  in  the  trapezium  itself 
increase  the  bulk  of  this  tract;  some  of  the  primary  axones  end  in  relation  with 
these  cells.  These  axone  groups  form  the  contralateral  lemniscus  lateralis,  which 
contains  the  intercalated  nucleus  of  the  lateral  lemniscus  as  a  relay  station,  to  be 
continued  to  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  and  to  the  internal  geniculate  bodies 
and  thence  to  the  cortical  auditory  "centre"  in  the  supertemporal  gyre. 

2.  The  vestibular  nerve  axones  arise  in  the  bipolar  vestibular  ganglion  cells 
(G.  of  Scarpa),  enter  the  brain  stem,  and  bifurcate  into  ascending  and  descending 
rami,  which  terminate  as  follows :  The  ascending  rami  end  in  the  medial  nucleus 
(Schwalbe's);  the  descending  rami  end  in  the  spinal  vestibular  nucleus,  which 
extends  down  to  the  gracile  and  cuneate  nuclear  level;  another  group  of  axones 
ends  in  the  lateral  nucleus  (jiveleus  inagnocellvlaris)  (Deiters');  while  a  fourth 
and  last  group  ends  in  the  superior  nucleus  (Bechterew's).  From  the  cells  of  all 
these  nuclei  of  termination  axones  proceed  toward  the  cortex,  dentate  nucleus, 
and  nucleus  fastigii  of  the  cerebellum,  as  part  of  the  nucleocerebellar  tract,  to  the 
nuclei  of  the  abducent,  trochlear,  trigeminal,  and  oculomotor  nerves  by  collaterals 
from  axones  in  the  medial  longitudinal  bundle,  to  the  thalamus,  and  to  the  ventral 
horn  nuclei  of  the  spinal  cord  along  the  tractus  vestibulospinalis.  The  far- 
reaching  and  complex  connections  of  the  vestibular  nerve  with  the  cerebellum  and 
the  centres  for  eye  muscles  and  the  spinal  centres  for  bodily  movements  make  this 
cranial  nerve  a  most  interesting  subject  for  the  active  research  now  going  on. 
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The  Facial  Nerve  Naclens. — ^The  facial  nerve  proper  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
its  so-called  sensor  root,  or  pars  intermedia,  or  nervos  intermediiis. 

The  axones  of  the  efferent  facial  nerve  arise  from  cells  forming  the  faeiMl  nneleiu 
in  the  ventrolateral  region  of  the  reticular  formation,  in  line  with  the  nucleus 
ambiguus  or  nidus  pharyngei,  a  little  over  4  mm.  (^  inch)  from  the  ventricular 
floor.  These  axones  converge  toward  the  ventricular  floor  to  form  a  compact 
bundle  which  curves  over  the  abducens  nucleus  from  behind  (caudad),  overlying 
it  like  a  horseshoe  over  a  ball  (genu  facialis  internum);  not  as  a  straight  but  as 
a  bent  horseshoe,  bent  so  that  its  cephalic  branch  is  directed  more  laterad  than 
its  caudal  branch.  After  having  encircled  the  abducens  nucleus,  the  facial 
root  passes  ventrolaterad,  passing  its  own  nucleus  ectad,  and  emerging  in  the 
postpontile  groove  (recessus  facialis).^ 

Pyramidal  fibres  from  the  precentral  cortex  place  this  nucleus  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  will;  it  also  receives  fibres  from  the  trigeminal  and  acoustic  central 
systems. 

The  nervus  intermedios  is  a  mixed  nerve,  containing  afferent  (taste)  fibres  and 
efferent  (excitoglandular  or  secretory)  fibres.  With  respect  to  its  afferent  com- 
ponent it  may  be  regarded  as  an  aberrant  portion  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nen-e. 
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Fia.  040. — Terminal  nuclei  of  the  vestibular  root  of  the  auditory  nerve,  with  their  upper  connertions. 

(Schematic. )     (Testut. ) 

1.  Afferent  Portion. — ^These  axones  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  geniculate  ganglion, 
implanted  upon  the  genu  facialis  externum,  and  terminate  in  a  nuclear  extension 
cephalad  of  the  nucleus  tractus  solitarii.  They  probably  convey  gustatory  sense 
impulses  from  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  and  the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate. 

2.  Efferent  Portion. — A  nucleus  of  origin  for  the  excitoglandular  elements  has 
been  described  as  a  group  of  cells  extending  beneath  the  ventricular  floor  from 
the  level  of  the  facial  nucleus  to  that  of  the  motor  trigeminal  nerve,  close  to  the 
raph^,  and  called  the  nucleus  salivatorius. 

Peripherally  we  shall  study  this  nerve  as  the  chorda  tympani.  The  mixed  nature 
of  the  nervus  intermedius  and  of  the  geniculate  ganglion  makes  it  probable  that 
they  combine  the  elements  of  a  sympathetic  and  a  spinal  ganglion;  the  nerve,  at 
least,  contains  both  vegetative  and  sensorial  elements. 


1  The  peculiar  course  of  the  deep  root  of  tlie  facial  nerve  has  been  shown  by  Streeter  to  be  due  to  a 
wandering  of  the  facial  nucleus  in  the  embryonic  period. 
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The  Abdaeant  Vvm  Hneleiu. — The  abducent  nerve  is  a  smal!  motor  nerve, 
supplying  the  External  rectus  muscle  of  the  eyeball.  Its  nucleus  of  origin 
with  large,  multipolar  cells,  lies  close  to  the  median  plane  beneath  the  eminentia 
t?res.  The  axones  from  these  cells  pass  ventrad  through  the  tegmentum  and 
trapezium,  and  laterad  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  to  emerge  in  the  postpontile  groove. 
The  nuclei  are  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  cerebral  cortex  by  pyramidal 
fibres  of  the  opposite  side.  They  are  likewise  brought  into  intimate  relation  with 
the  trigeminal,  acoustic,  and  opposite  oculomotor  nerve  nuclei. 


l^mnidal  trad. 

nuclei  of  ihs  rochle*r  n«ve.  with  their  upper  connecliom.     (Sihematic.)     The  veslib- 

"  rent  fibres  bavp  bftn  HUppreMeJ.     On  ihe  other  hand,  in  order 

mt  fibres  of  the  (erminnl  nuclei  on  the  right  side  huvr  been 
nl.  The  impeioid  body,  thenfoie,  fbowt  only  une-haK  of  its 
(Tealut.) 

The  THtieminal  Nerve  Nudeoi. — The  trigeminal  is  relatively  enormous  and  has 
correspondingly  extensive  central  connections,  including  nuclei  in  the  mid-brain, 
pars  dursalis  pontis  and  oblongata,  and  spinal  cord.  It  is  a  mixed  sensomotor 
nerve  and  the  afferent  and  efferent  divisions  must  be  considered  separately. 

1.  Afferent  Portion.— The  axones  of  the  afferent  or  sensor  root  arise  in  the  cells 
of  the  large  semilimar  (Gasserian)  ganfflion.  As  in  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  these  axones  bifurcate,  on  entering  the  brain  axis,  into  ascending  and 
descending  rami.  These  terminate  in  a  cephalic  nuclear  extension  of  the  gela- 
linosi  Rolandi  of  the  cord;  the  ascending  rami  terminate  in  the  so-called  senBor 
jntcleDs  of  the  trigeminus,  the  descending  rami  in  the  nucleus  of  the  spinal  tract 
of  the  trigeminus,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  second  cervical  segment  of  the  cord. 
The  sensor  nucleus,  at  the  level  of  the  entrance  of  the  nerve,  is  t|uite  massive, 
becoming  attenuated  cephalad.  The  spinal  tract,  in  its  descent,  likewise  decreases 
rapidly  as  it  gives  off  its  terminal  axones  to  the  nucleus  of  the  tract.  The  cells 
of  these  terminal  nuclei  .send  out  axones  which  cro.ss  the  median  plane,  giving  off 
collaterals  to  the  facial  nucleus,  to  join  the  medial  lemniscus  to  reach  the  thal- 
amus, and,  rla  thalamus,  the  somesthetic  cerebral  cortex.  Other  axones  are 
distributed  (a)  to  the  motor  or  efferent  nucleus  of  the  trigeminus  and  {b)  to  tho 
motor  or  efferent  cranial  nerve  nuclei. 

2.  Efletent  Portion. — The  efferent  or  motor  component  of  the  trigeminal  nerve 
consists  of  axones  arising  from  cells  in  two  nidi:  (a)  the  inrincipsl  nucleus  in  the 
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dorsolaterul  part  of  the  pontile  tegmentum,  dorsomesad  oF  the  sensor  nucleus; 
(b)  a  small,  slender,  so-called  ffidsencsphaljc  root  noclstu  {nucleus  radicis  aacxnd- 
enti-1  nervi  trigemini)  extending  cephalad  of  the  region  of  the  locus  coeruleus  to 
lie  along  the  aqueduct  in  the  mid-brain.  The  fibres  from  the  principal  nucleus 
supply  the  muscles  of  mastication.  The  distribution  of  the  fibres  from  the  mesen- 
cephalic root  is  not  precisely  known.  Kolliker  suggests  that  they  may  supply 
tlie  Tensor  veli  palatini,  Tensor  tympani.  Mylohyoid,  and  anterior  belly  of  the 
Digastric. 

Like  other  motor  nuclei,  these  efferent  divisions  of  the  trigeminus  are  under  the 
dominion  of  the  cerebral  cortex  via  pyramidal  fibres. 

The  GdrabdUnm. — The  cerebellum  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior 
fossa  or  cerebellar  part  of  the  skull,  and  is  the  largest  portion  of  the  hind-brain. 
It  is  overlapped  by  the  o(;cipilal  poles  of  the  cerebrum,  being  separated  from  these 
by  the  tentorium.  It  lies  dorsad  of  the  pons  oblongata  and  partly  embraces  this 
portion  of  the  brain  stem.  It  is  composed  of  a  white  central  core  with  scattere*) 
gray  masses  and  a  surface  layer  of  gray  substance  that  is  of  darker  hue  than  the 
cerebral  cortex. 

Ala  lebiUi  Cfnlratit.      Poat-eattrat         rrt-dinal  Stiurt. 


Fm.  651.— Upper  BUrfnre  ot  the  cerebellum.     (Schfifer.) 

The  cerebellum  is  convoluted  on  a  plan  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  cere- 
brum. Each  primary  fold  is  folded  by  secondary  and  these  in  turn  by  tertiary 
folds,  so  that  on  sagittal  section  a  cypress-leaf  appearance  is  noted,  the  ttbvt 
Tttae  cvnbelli.  The  interior  or  medullary  white  substance  follows  all  these 
branchings  and  sub-branchings,  forming  a  skeleton  of  the  minute  folds  which  are 
called  lolia.  These  folia  are  demarcated  on  the  surface  by  numerous  curved 
and  more  or  less  parallel  fissures  of  various  depths. 

The  cerebellum  is  connected  to  the  brain  stem  by  three  pairs  of  peduncles  and 
by  vestigial  portions  of  the  primitive  dorsal  wall  of  the  brain  tube.  Among  the 
latter  the  medullary  vela  or  laminae  are  most  important;  they  are  the  saparior 
mednllaiy  Telom  (yali^tda),  and  the  inferior  nwdulluy  Tftlom  {velum)  which  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  "  roof"  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  roimded  margin  of  the  cerebellum  demarcates  two  surfaces  looking  re- 
spectively "upward"  and  "downward,"  or  cephalic  and  caudal  surfaces.  Both 
are  convex,  the  inferior  or  caudal  surface  more  so  than  the  upper  or  cephalic. 
The  inferior  surface  shows  a  deep  median  depression,  the  Tallecnla,  into  which 
die  medulla  oblongata  is  sunk.  The  ventral  margin  is  widely  notched  to  partly 
embrace  the  bninstem  (tegmental  part  of  the  pons  and  corpora  quadrigemina); 
a  donal  notch  {iiwimra  cerelwUi  posterior),  which  is  smaller  and  narrower  and 
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l(xl^s   the   cerebellar  falx.  separates  the  hemispheres  as  these  project  beyond 
the  inferior  vermis, 

I'he  <»;rebellum  is  arbitrarily  subdivided  into  a  medial  segment,  the  nrmis  or 
■worm,  from  its  anoulated  appearance,  and  two  lateral  portions,  commonly  called 
the  eatttbellar  "  hemlspharos."  The  vermis  may,  according  to  the  aspect  in  which 
it  is  viewed,  be  divided  into  the  sapsrior  vermu  or  prsTermu  on  the  upper  or  cephalic 
surface,  and  the  inteior  Tannia  or  poBtrermis  on  the  inferior  or  caudal  aspect. 
The  su|>erior  vermis  is  hardly  distinguished  from  the  adjacent  sloping  surfaces 
of  the  hemispheres;  occasionally  a  slight  furrow  exists  on  either  side.  Ordinarily 
the  term  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  high  median  elevation  usually  called  the  mon- 
tieoloa  c«rebflUi.  The  inferior  vermis  is  more  distinctly  bounded  by  a  deep  fissure, 
the  sulcus  valleculae,  on  each  side,  separating  it  from  the  corresponding  lateral 
hemisphere. 

Among  the  many  fissures  which  traverse  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  one  is 
particularly  conspicuous  as  a  deep  cleft  which  may  be  traced  along  the  dorso- 
lateral margin  from  the  dorsal  notch  to  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  cerebellar 


Flo.  a62.--l'nderKiiHa>'»ol  thecenbcUum.     (Schafcr.) 

peduncles.  This  is  the  padtmealar  salens  or  great  hoiinmUl  nikiui  {sulcus  hartzon- 
ialia  cerebeUi),  and  it  divides  the  cerebellum  into  a  cephalic  or  upper  and  caudal 
or  lower  part.  The  sulcus  is  usually  quite  deep  in  the  hemispheral  portion,  but 
it  frequently  fails  to  traverse  the  vermis.  Other  deep  fissures  demarcate  tlie  lobes 
or  major  subdivisions  of  the  intricately  convoluted  surface  of  the  cereliellum. 
Conventionally  the  lobes  and  fissures  or  sulci  are  described  upon  tlie  "  upper"  and 
"lower"  surfaces  respectively,  and  this  mode  of  description  is  partially  adhered  to 
here,  A  better  idea  of  the  top(^raphical  relations  of  the  lobes  and  sulci  in  the 
vermis  and  the  hemispheres  may  be  gained  from  a  study  of  the  divisions  of  the 
cerebellum  as  if  extended  in  one  plane  as  well  as  on  sagittal  sections  through 
the  mesal  and  lateral  planes. 

Lobfls  and  FiMUFea  of  the  Oerebellttm. — The  surface  of  the  cerebellum  is  traversed 
by  eight  more  or  less  curved  and  deep  fi.ssures  demarcating  nine  lobar  subdivisions. 
Distinctive  names  are  given  to  the  portions  of  each  lobe  in  the  hemispheres  as 
contrasted  with  that  in  the  vermis,  although  often  without  warrant,  as  the  two  are 
(juite  continuous  and  merit  no  such  distinction.  This  burdensome  nomenclature 
seems  so  firmly  rooted  in  descriptive  anatomy  that  the  varioits  terms  must  be 
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repeated  here.  The  arrangement  of  the  fissures  and  lobes  will  be  understood  by 
reference  to  the  following  schema,  in  which  structures  are  named  from  "before 
backward,"  or  cephalocaudad : 
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The  lingula  (lingvla  cerebelli)  is  a  tongue-shaped  process  of  the  vermis  lying  in 
the  ventral  cerebellar  notch,  ventrad  of  the  central  lobe,  and  is  partially  or  com- 
pletely concealed  by  it.  It  consists  of  five,  six,  or  seven  lamellse  lying  upon  and 
connected  with  the  dorsum  of  the  valvida.  At  either  side  the  lingula  gradually 
shades  off,  being  prolonged  only  for  a  short  distance  toward  the  region  of  the 
peduncles  as  the  vincula  lingulae. 

The  central  lobe  (lobulus  centralis)  is  a  small  median  mass  situated  in  the  ventral 
notch,  dorsad  of  and  overlapping  the  lingula.  Its  lateral,  wing-like  prolongation 
is  called  the  ala  lobuli  centralis. 

The  culminal  lobe  is  much  larger  than  the  two  lobes  just  described,  and  con- 
stitutes, with  the  succeeding  lobe  (the  clival  lobe),  the  bulk  of  the  superior  vermis 
and  "upper"  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  It  partly  overlaps  the  central  lobe.  Its 
lateral  extensions  are  also  termed  the  anterior  crescentic  lobes. 

The  clival  lobe  is  of  considerable  size,  separated  from  the  culminal  lobe  by 
the  preclival  fissure  and  from  the  cacuminal  lobe  by  the  postclival  fi.ssure.  Its 
lateral  extensions  are  also  termed  the  posterior  crescentic  lobes. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  crescentic  lobes  of  either  side  have  been  described 
by  some  writers  as  the  pars  anterior  and  pars  posterior  of  the  quadrate  lobe  or  lobulus 
quadrangularis. 

The  cacuminal  lobe  (folium  vermis;  superior  semilunar  lobe)  is  a  short,  narrow 
band  at  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  vermis,  which  expands  in  either  hemisphere 
into  a  lobe  of  considerable  size,  of  .semilunar  shape,  and  bounded  caudad  by  the 
peduncular  fissure. 


I  The  anterior  and  posterior  crescehtic  lobes  are  often  called  the  pars  anterior  and  pars  posterior,  respectively* 
of  the  "lobulus  quaarangularis." 
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The  tabcortl  lobe  is  of  small  size  in  the  region  of  the  inferior  vermis,  but  laterally 
spreads  out  into  the  lai^e  inftfloT  setnihuur  (khvivs  semilunaris  inferior)  and 
Snicil«  lob«8  demarcated  by  the  intervening  postgracile  fissure.  These  lobes  com- 
prise at  least  two-thirds  of  the  "inferior"  surface  of  the  cerebellar  hemispheres. 


1.  653.— pii^ram  ahoi 


fitiM  fuHuret  cm  undet  aurf ac«  of  t 
II.  Pyramid.     Am.  Amycdala  or  ' 

often  divided  by  an  intragracile  fissure  into  pre-  and  post- 


The  gneite  lobe  i 
prat'ile  lobes. 

The  pynmidal  lobe  is  a  conical  projection,  forming  the  lai^st  prominence 
of  the  inferior  vermis.  It  is  continued  laterad  into  the  hemisphere  as  the  birentnl 
lobe  (lobtdus  biveiiier);  the  demarcation  between  the  latter  and  the  pyramis  proper 
is  accentuated  by  the  deep  sulcus  valleculre. 


The  DToUr  lobe  (uvula  vermis)  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inferior 
vermis  as  the  avnlt,  while  its  lateral  extension  in  either  hemisphere,  the  amygdala 
or  toniiUa  (amygdaline  nudevs;  lonsiUa  c^ebelli),  is  a  rounded  mass  lying  in  a  deep 
fos,sa  between  the  uvula  and  biventral  lobe.      (This  fossa  was  termed  by  the 
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older  anatomists  the  nidoB  avis  or  "bird's  n«st"  [Reil  and  Vicq  d'Azyr].)  IV 
junction  of  uvula  and  tonsilla  b  an  attenuated  isthmus  marked  hy  a  few  shallnu 
furrows  and  termed  the  furrowed  band. 

The  nodular  lobs  comprises  the  nodnbu  (rwdtdua  vermis)  (in  the  inferior  vermiM 
and  the  floccofau  {fiocodi  secondarii)  of  each  side,  connect«l  by  a  delicate  lamina 
of  white  substance,  the  vohim  medullan  posterinB.  Each  flocculus  lies  adjacent  lu 
the  ventrolateral  surface  of  the  peduncular  mass,  extending  into  the  ventral  ex- 
tremity of  the  peduncular  fissure.  The  flocculi  of  the  two  sides  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  band  of  white  substance,  termed  the  posterior  medollaij  Tftfaun 
in  its  medial  portion,  while  its  lateral  expansions  toward  the  flocculi  are  termed 
the  pednsclfls  of  the  floccnUl. 


af  the  peduocla  o[  the  eenbeUum 


The  Internal  Stznetnre  of  the  Oerebellnm. — In  any  section  of  the  cerebellum  we 
may  recognize  the  interior  white  substance,  ctopus  medutUre  (medidlary  body),  and 
the  peripheral  gray  cortex.  The  white  substance  in  each  lateral  hemisphere  is 
more  bulky  than  in  the  median  vermis,  while  the  cortex  is  of  more  uniform  thick- 
ness throughout.  In  a  sagittal  section  in  the  mesal  plane  the  central  white  core 
is  seen  to  divide  into  two  main  branches— anterior  name  or  ivwunns  and  posteiiu 
ramus  or  postramns;  these  main  branches  divide  and  subdivide  into  a  series  0/ 
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medullary  lamime  surmounted  by  the  foliated  cortex,  and  presenting  the  charac- 
teristic app>earance  known  as  the  arbor  vitae  csrebelli. 

Isolated  Ony  Huhb  or  Nuclei  of  the  OerebeUatn. — Embedded  in  the  white 
matter  of  the  cerebellum  are  several  gray  masses.  They  are  four  in  number 
on  each  side: 

1  -   Dentate  niicletxa  or  dentatum. 

2,  iVw«/ei«  emhoiiformis  or  embolus. 

3,  ,V  itcleus  gliAosus  or  glohulu-i. 

4,  Nuckus  fastigii  or  fastigatum. 

'Fhe  uacleos  dentatiu  is  the  largest  and  best  studied  of  the  cerebellar  nuclei.  It 
is  located  in  the  mesal  part  of  the  corresponding  cerebellar  hemisphere,  in  the  direet 
prolorifration  of  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  which  appears  to  enter  it. 
It  consists  of  a  folded  lamina  of  gray  substance  convoluted  like  the  similar  nucleus 
of  the  olive,  and  opens  cephalomesad  where  its  hitaun  (kilus  nuclei  dentati)  permits 
of  the  entrance  and  exit  of  fibres  from  various  sources. 


Kg.  «56. — The  pedunclM  at  the  Berebelluto.  On  the  kf t  the  three  p«1udcIm  have  been  out  at  their 
<Poirier  and  Cbarpy.) 

The  nacleas  emboliformis  is  a  small  mass  of  gray  substance,  elongated  cephalo- 
caudad,  and  placed  entad  of  the  dentate  nucleus,  partly  covering  its  hilum. 

The  nnclenB  globosos  consists  of  several  small  round  or  oval  masses  connected 
with  each  other  and  lying  entad  of  the  preceding. 

The  uucleru  futigii  (nucleus  of  the  "roof")  is  second  in  size  to  the  dentate 
nucleus,  situated  close  to  the  mesal  plane  directly  dorsad  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
or  in  the  fastigium  of  the  cerebellum,  and  within  the  inferior  vermis.  The  nuclei 
of  opposite  sides  approach  each  other  so  nearly  as  almost  to  fuse. 

The  Oerebflllar  Pednnclss. — Three  pairs  of  peduncles  constitute  the  chief  avenues 
for  the  entrance  and  emergence  of  the  fibres  composing  the  white  substance  of 
the  cerebellum  and  connecting  adjacent  parts  of  the  brain  stem  therewith.  The 
peduncles  are,  on  each  side,  the  inperior,  middle,  and  fnlerior  pedoncles. 
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The  inferior  peduncle  (jpostpedunculua;  corpus  resiiforme)  is  the  continuation  of 
the  restiform  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  contains  both  afferent  ami 
efferent  fibres,  connecting  the  cerebellar  cortex  with  structures  situated  caudatj: 
(1)  The  dorsal  or  direct  apinocarebellar  tract,  composed  of  axones  arising  in  Clarke's 
column  (spinal  cord)  and  terminating  in  the  cortex  of  the  superior  vermis  on  both 
sides  of  the  median  line,  but  chiefly  on  the  opposite  side.  (2)  The  oUvocerebelUT 
tract,  composed  of  axones  arising  in  the  (inferior)  olivary  nuclei — principally 
from  the  contralateral  or  opposite  olive,  and  terminating  in  the  cortex  of  the 
superior  vermis  and  adjacent  hemispheral  portions,  as  well  as  in  the  dentate 
nucleus.  (3)  Eztemal  arcuate  fibres  from  the  homolateral  and  contralateral 
nuclei  of  the  gracile  and  cuneate  funiculi.  (4)  The  nueleoeerebellar  tract,  composed 
of  axones  from  the  recipient  nuclei  of  certain  cranial  nerves  {yestihvlar,  trigeminal). 
(5)  The  cerebellaiplnal  (descending)  (net,  terminating  in  relation  with  the  ventral 
horn  ceils  at  various  levels  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  middle  peduncles  {medipeduncvli;  brachia  pontis)  are  the  largest  of  the 
three  pairs.  They  consist  of  a  mass  of  curved  fibres  comprising  the  pons  and  enter- 
ing either  cerebellar  hemisphere  between  the  parted  lips  of  the  ventral  end  of  the 
peduncular  fissure,  just  ectad  of  the 
inferior  peduncle.  Each  peduncle  con- 
tains axones  coursing  in  opposite  direc- 
tions and  in  lai^  part  may  be  con- 
sidered as  purely  commissural  fibres. 
Some  of  the  axones  terminate,  however, 
in  the  nuclei  pontis  to  convey  impul.'«e« 
to  the  cells  therein;  these  in  turn  send 
their  axones  (tradus  pontocerebeUarfs) 
into  the  opposite  middle  peduncle,  and 
therefore  constitute  interrupted  com- 
missural systems.  A  few  fibre  systems 
in  the  middle  peduncles  establish  rela- 
tions with  certain  other  stnictures  in 
the  brain  stem,  notably  (he  nuclei  of  the 
oculomotor,  trochlear,  and  abducent 
cranial  nerves. 
"'  The  supariw  peduncles  {prepeduncuU; 

brachia  conjunctiva)  emerge  cephalad 
from  the  cerebellum  enta<l  of  the  middle  peduncles.  As  they  extend  cephalad 
they  converge  to  form  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  partly 
roof  it  in.  On  tran.s-section  they  appear  of  oval  outline,  somewhat  concave 
toward  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle.  The  superior  medullary  velum  or  valvula,  a 
thin  lamina  of  white  sulistance,  spans  the  interval  between  the  converging  superior 
peduncles,  and  thus  completes  the  roofing-in  of  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  superior  peduncles  consist  almost  wholly  of  axones  arising  from  the  cells 
of  the  dentate  nucleus,  the  ectal  part  of  the  nucleus  fastigii  of  the  same  side,  and 
inesal  part  of  the  nucleus  fastigii  of  the  opposite  side.  In  their  course,  converging 
cephalad,  these  bundles  pass  into  the  tegmentum  of  the  mid-brain  ventrad  of 
the  inferior  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  decussate  almost  wholly.  The  fibres  of 
each  peduncle  terminate  in  the  red  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side,  although  a  few 
continue  to  enter  the  thalamus. 

This  system  of  fibres  is  also  called  the  tractus  eerebeUotagmentalia,  and  axones 
of  inverse  functional  direction  have  been  included  therein. 

The  ventral  spinocerebellar  tjact  (Gowers'  tract)  is  in  relation  with  the  superior 
peduncle  and  superior  medullary  velum.     Unlike  the  dorsal  or  direct  spinocere- 
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bellar  tract,  it  does  not  enter  the  cerebellum  along  the  inferior  peduncle.  Its 
fibres  pass  farther  cephalad,  through  the  reticular  formation  of  the  pars  dorsalis 
pontis  and  medulla  oblongata,  to  become  reflected  dorsocaudad  at  the  level  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  hind-brain,  and  entering  the  superior  medullary  velum,  proceed 
with  the  superior  peduncle  into  the  cerebellum. 

The  medoUazy  vela  are  two  thin,  relatively  undeveloped  laminae  of  white  sub- 
stance, representatives  of  the  mid-dorsal  wall  of  the  brain  tube  adjacent  to  the 
cerebellar  proton,  and  in  the  adult  brain  appear  as  prolongations  of  the  white 
central  core  of  the  cerebellum.  They  are  the  anterior  or  superior  medullary  yelum 
(vahmia;  or  valve  of  Vieussetis)  and  the  posterior  or  inferior  medullary  velum 
(reliirn). 

The  superior  medullary  velum  is  a  thin  lamina  of  white  substance  spanning  the 

interval  bet^veen  the  converging  superior  peduncles,  and  with  these  assisting  in 

the  formation  of  the  "roof"  of  the  fourth  ventricle.     Caudad  it  is  continuous 

with  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  while  on  its  dorsal  surface  lie  the  five 

to  seven  folia  of  the  lingula.     Cephalad  it  narrows  as  the  corpora  quadrigemina 

are  approached,  and  a  slight  median  ridge,  the  frenulum,  descends  upon  the  dorsal 

surface  of  its  apical  portion  from  between  the  posterior  quadrigemina;  on  either 

side  of  the  frenulum  may  be  seen  the  superficial  origin  of  the  trochlear  nerve. 

The  majority  of  the  fibres  in  the  superior  medullary  velum  are  longitudinal; 

as  already  described  (p.  842),  the  ventral  spinocerebellar  (Gowers')  tract  reaches 

the  cerebellum  along  the  superior  medullary  velum. 

The  inferior  medullary  velum  is  a  still  thinner  lamina  of  white  substance  which 
bears  the  same  relations  to  the  nodulus  that  the  superior  medullary  velum  pre- 
sents to  the  lingula.  I^terad  it  extends  to  the  flocculus  of  either  side.  The 
inferior  medullary  velum  ends  in  a  free  crescentic  edge  and  its  ependymal  and 
pial  coverings  continue  as  a  fused,  delicate  membrane,  the  tela  choroidea  ven- 
triculi  quarti. 

The  superior  and  inferior  medullary  vela  enter  the  cerebellum  at  an  acute 
angle,  forming  the  peaked  roof  (fastigium),  while  the  tent-like  recess  is  called  the 
recessus  tecti. 

The  Fibres  Proper  of  the  Gerebellum. — ^The  fibrae  propriae  of  the  cerebellum  are 
of  two  kinds:  (1)  commissural  fibres,  which  cross  the  middle  line  to  connect  the 
opposite  halves  of  the  cerebellum,  some  at  the  anterior  part  and  others  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  vermis;  (2)  association  fibres,  which  are  homolateral  fibres 
connecting  adjacent  laminae  with  each  other. 

Microscopic  Appearance  of  the  Gerebellar  Cortex. — ^The  cerebellar  cortex,  on 
section,  presents  two  marked  layers — an  outer,  of  a  pale  gray  color,  the  molecular 
layer,  and  an  inner,  of  a  rusty-brown  tint,  the  granular  layer.  At  the  contact  line 
of  these  two  layers,  but  more  within  the  molecular  than  the  granular,  are  found 
the  characteristic  nerve  elements  of  the  cerebellum,  the  flask-shaped  Purkinjean 
nerve  cells. 

The  molecular  or  octal  layer  consists  of  cells  and  delicate  fibrillse  embedded  in  a 
neuroglial  network.  The  cells  are  small  and  are  characterized  by  the  course  of 
their  branching  axones  which  run  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  folium,  give 
off  numerous  collaterals  which  pass  in  a  vertical  direction  toward  the  cell  bodies 
of  the  Purkinjean  elements  and  embrace  these  in  a  basket-like  network.  Hence 
these  cells  are  called  basket  cells  (Fig.  658). 

The  Purkinjean  cells  are  flask-shaped,  and  form  a  stratum  at  the  junction  of 
the  molecular  and  granular  layers,  their  bases  directed  toward  the  latter.  Each 
cell  gives  off  an  axone  entad,  while  ectad  it  gives  off  numerous  dichotomously 
branching  dendrites  covering  a  very  large  field  of  the  molecular  layer.  The  axone, 
after  giving  off  several  collaterals  which  pass  toward  different  parts  of  the  granular 
layer,  becomes  myelinic  not  far  from  the  cell  body  and  passes  into  the  white 
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substance  to  establish  connections  with  other  folia  within   the  cerebellum  or 
with  more  distinct  bruin  structures. 

The  Bnnakr  or  antal  Uyer  is  characterized  by  containing  numerous  small  nene 
ceils  or  granules  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  together  with  many  nerve  fibrils,  M<»si 
of  the  cells  are  nearly  spherical  and  provided  with  short  dendrites,  which  ^read 
out  in  a  spider-like  manner  in  the  granular  layer.  Their  axones  pass  outward 
into  the  molecular  layer,  and,  bifurcating  at  right  angles,  run  horizontally  for 
some  distance.  In  the  outer  part  of  the  granular  layer  are  also  to  be  observed 
some  larger  cells,  of  the  type  termed  Qolgi  cella  (Fig,  658),  Their  asones  undergo 
fre(|Uent  division  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  nerve  cells,  and  pass  into  the  granular 
layer,  while'  their  dendrites  ramify  chiefly  in  the  molecular  layer. 


Finally,  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebellar  cortex  fibres  are  to  be  seen  which 
come  from  the  white  centre  and  penetrate  the  cortex.  The  cell  origin  of  these 
fibres  is  unknown,  though  it  is  believed  that  it  is  probably  in  the  gray  substance  of 
the  spinal  cord.  Some  of  these  fibres  end  in  the  granular  layer,  by  dividing  into 
numerous  branches,  on  which  are  to  be  .seen  peculiar  moss-like  appendages;  hence 
they  have  been  termed  by  Ramdn  y  Cajal  the  moss  fibres  (Fig.  658);  they  form 
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an  arborescence  around  the  cells  of  the  granular  layer.  Other  fibres  derived 
from  the  medullary  centre  can  be  traced  into  the  molecular  layer,  where  their 
branches  cling  around  the  dendrites  of  Purkinje's  cells,  and  hence  they  have  been 
named  the  clmging  or  tendril  fibres  (Fig.  658). 

The   cerebellum  is  an  important  sensomotor  organ,  transmuting  sensor  im- 
pressions   into  motor  impulses  under  the  dominance  of  the  cerebral  centres. 
Its  connections  with  other  brain  portions  and  the  spinal  cord  are  established  by 
the   peduncular  fibres.     It  is  essentially  an  apparatus  for  the  coordination  of 
movements  and  the  space-sense  perceptions  or  orientation  of  the  body  and  its 
parts  in  s|>ace.     These  functions  depend  principally  upon  the  reception  of  sensor 
impulses  from  (1)  the  vestibular  nerve  (from  the  semicircular  canals)  and  (2) 
the  spinocerebellar  (ascending)  tracts  conveying  sensor  impulses  from  the  skin, 
muscles  and  joints.     Motor  impulses  pass  along  (1)  the  cerebellospinal  (descend- 
ing) tracts  to  the  ventral  horn  nuclei  of  the  cervical  cord;  (2)  the  tractus  rubro- 
spinalis,  which  arises  in  the  red  nucleus — an  intercalated  ganglionic  mass  con- 
nected with  the  cerebellar  cortex  by  the  superior  peduncles,  or  tractus  cerebello- 
tegmentalis.     The  tractus  rubrospinalis  is  a  tract  for  voluntary  motor  impulses 
next  in  importance  to  the  pyramidal  tract. 

Weiffht  of  the  Oerebellum. — Its  average  weight  in  the  male  is  165  grams  (5.8 
ounces  avoirdupois)  and  155  grams  (5.4  ounces  avoirdupois)  in  the  female. 
It  attains  its  maximum  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirty-fifth  years,  its  increase 
in  weight  after  the  fourteenth  year  being  relatively  greater  in  the  female  than  in 
the  male.  The  proportion  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  cerebrum  is  as  1  to 
7.5;  among  eminent  men  it  is  1  to  8.5.     In  the  newborn  the  ratio  is  as  1  to  20. 

The  Blid-brain  (Mesencephalon). 

The  mid-brain  is  the  short  and  constricted  portion  of  the  brain  which  lies  in 
the  opening  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli  (incisura  tentorii)  and  which  connects  the 
pons  with  the  inter-brain  and  hemispheres,  and  hence  it  is  frequendy  called  the 
isthmiu  cerebri.  It  is  developed  from  the  second  brain  vesicle,  the  cavity  of 
which  becomes  the  aqueduct.  It  comprises  the  crura  cerebri,  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina,  the  internal  geniculate  bodies,  and  the  aqueduct.  Its  two  surfaces  are  ven- 
tral and  dorsal.  They  are  free,  but  concealed;  the  ventral  surface  by  the  apices  of 
the  temporal  lobes  which  overlap  it;  the  dorsal,  by  the  overhanging  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. The  ventral  surface,  when  exposed  by  drawing  aside  the  temporal  lobes, 
is  seen  to  consist  of  two  cylindrical  bundles  of  white  substance,  which  emerge 
from  the  pons  and  diverge  as  they  pass  forward  and  outward,  to  enter  the  inner 
and  under  part  of  either  hemisphere.  They  are  the  crura  cerebri,  and  between 
them  is  a  triangular  area,  the  intererural  space;'  near  the  point  of  divergence  of  the 
crura  cerebri  the  roots  of  the  third  nerve  are  seen  to  emerge  in  several  bundles 
from  a  groove,  the  sulcus  oculomotorius  (sulcus  nervi  oculomotorii)  (Fig.  619). 
The  dorsal  surface  is  not  visible  until  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres and  other  overlying  structures  have  been  removed.  It  then  presents 
four  rounded  eminences  placed  in  pairs,  two  cephalad  and  two  caudad,  and  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  a  crucial  depression.  These  are  termed  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  (tuhercvla  quadrigemina)  (Fig.  659).  The  ventral  and  dorsal  sur- 
faces meet  on  the  side  of  the  mid-brain,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
furrow,  the  lateral  groove  (sulcus  lateralis  mesencephali),  which  runs  caudocephalad 
(Fig.  659). 

Estemal  Morphology.     Dorsal  Surface. — ^The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  four 
rounded  eminences  placed  in  pairs  separated  by  a  shallow  median  groove  and  a 

'  Also  called  interpeduncular  space,  or  posterior  perforate^!  space. 
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more  sharply  cut  transverse  furrow.  The  cephalic  pair,  tlie  snpuior  qii*dnc«inmal 
bodies  (pregeTnhta;  superior  coUicvli;  the  notes  of  older  authors),  are  the  larp-r, 
and  the  pineal  body  rests  in  the  flattened  depression  between  them.  The  superinr 
quadrigeminal  bodies  are  oval,  their  long  diameter  being  directed,  eephalolaterad. 
and  are  of  a  ycHowish-gray  color.  The  mferior  qiudrigeminal  bodies  {pogtgemiua: 
coUicidi  inferhres;  the  testes  of  older  authors)  are  hemispherical  in  form  and 
lighter  in  color  than  the  preceding.  The  lamina  quadrigemina,  comprising  (he 
whole  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  mid-brain,  extends  from  the  root  region  (posterior 
commissure)  of  the  pineal  body  to  the  cephalic  end  of  the  superior  meduMarv 
velum. 


Fio.  6S9.— The  bi 


Each  superior  and  inferior  quadrigeminal  body  is  continued  latero\'entrad  in 
prominent  white  bands,  the  brachia.  The  band  from  the  superior  quadrigeminal 
body  is  termed  the  saperior  bnchium  or  prebtMhiam;  that  from  the  inferior  quad- 
rigeminal body  is  called  the  inferior  bracliium  or  poatbntehiani. 

The  auparior  teachiam  or  i^ebracliiain  (hrachium  quadrigeminum  sitperiiis) 
proceeds  cephaloventrad  Itetween  the  overhanging  pulvinar  and  a  light-gray 
eminence,  the  internal  geniculate  body.  In  reality  it  is  a  continuation  of  a  par! 
of  the  optic  tract.  The  iafeiior  brachinm  or  postbiachinm  (braehinm  quadrigem- 
inum inferius)  proceeds  in  a  similar  direction  to  disappear  beneath  the  internal 
geniculate  body. 

Of  the  two  geiiiculafe  bodies,  on  either  side,  the  external  geniculate  body  belongs 
rather  to  tlie  thalamus  (p.  906),  while  the  internal  geniculate  Itody  may  properly 
be  considered  here  among  the  structures  of  the  mid-brain. 

The  internal  KeiiiealatA  body  or  postgenicnlnm  {corpus  geniculatwn  mediate 
s.  inierriaie)  is  a  small  oval  eminence  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  mid-brain  in 
which  the  mesal  root  of  the  optic  tract  appears  to  terminate.     The  inferior 
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brachiutQ  likewise  appears  to  run  into  this  body;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  is 
known,  the  internal  geniculate  body  is  (1)  a  way-station  for  auditory  impulses 
in  their  course  toward  the  cerebrum;  (2)  the  origin  and  terminus  for  the  arched 
comTnisgqre  of  Oudden  {infracommissure;  commissura  inferior  [Gvddeni^y  by  means 
of  which  circuitous  path,  through  the  optic  chiasm,  and  along  the  mesal  root  of 
the  optic  tract,  the  internal  geniculate  bodies  of  the  two  sides  are  connected. 

T^he  quadrigeminal  lamina  is  continuous  caudad  with  the  superior  peduncles 
of  the  cerebellum  and  the  intervening  superior  medullary  velum.  A  slight,  median 
ridge-like  projection,  the  frenalum  valvalae,  descends  from  between  the  inferior 
quadrigeminal  bodies  onto  the  superior  medullary  velum;  on  either  side  of  the 
frenulum  emerge  the  slender  trochlear  nerves. 

The  crm  cerebri  constitute  the  bulk  of  this  portion  of  the  brain  stem.     Upon 
the  ventral  aspect  of  the  brain  they  appear  as  two  large,  white,  rope-like  strands 
emerging  from  the  pons  and  diverging  to  either  cerebral  hemisphere,  becoming 
embraced  by  the  optic  tracts.     Each  crus  is  composed  of  a  dorsal  tegmental 
part — ^a  continuation  of  the  tegmentum  of  the  hind-brain — ^and  a  ventral  cmsta 
or  pea.     These  parts  are  demarcated  from  each  other  on  the  external  surface 
by  the  oculomotor  saldu  ventrad  (which  looks  into  the  intercrural  space)  and  the 
sulciis  lateralis  mesencephali  on  the  lateral  aspect.    The  lateral  surface  shows  dor- 
sally  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  dipping  into  the  substance  of  the  mid-brain. 
while  between  it  and  the  cmsta  is  a  small  triangular  field  of  oblique  fibre  strands, 
not  always  well  defined,  called  the  trigonum  lemnisci  because  the  lateral  lemniscus 
tends  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  brain  stem  at  this  situation  (Fig.  659). 

The  surface  of  the  crura  cerebri  shows  a  rope-like  twist  in  the  course  of  its 
fibre  bundles.  Oblique  or  transverse  fasciculi  are  sometimes  seen  upon  the  sur- 
face, two  of  which  are  fairly  constant.  They  are  (1)  the  taenia  pontis,  and  (2) 
Gudden's  tractus  peduncnlaris  transversiis  (cimbia). 

The  taenia  pontis,  as  Horsley  has  shown,  takes  origin  contralaterally  in  the 
gray  substance  continuous  with  the  "interpeduncular  ganglion,"  but  ventral 
to  it.  The  taenia  then  passes  over  the  lateral  lemniscus  and  superior  cerebellar 
f>eduncle  to  the  dentate  nucleus  and  nucleus  fastigii. 

The  tractus  peduncnlaris  transversns,  or  dmbia/  may  be  traced  from  the  supe- 
rior quadrigeminal  body  and  internal  geniculate  body  over  the  surface  of  the 
cms  cerebri  to  near  the  ventromeson,  disappearing  from  view  in  the  oculomotor 
sulcus. 

Internal  Stractnres  of  the  Mid-brain. — If  a  cross-section  be  made  through 
the  mesencephalon  it  will  be  seen  that  each  lateral  half  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
portions  by  a  lamina  of  deeply  pigmented  gray  substance,  named  the  substantia 
nigra  (iritercalatum;  ganglion  of  Soemmering).  The  postero-superior  portion  of 
the  crus  is  named  the  tegmentum,  and  the  antero-inferior  the  cmsta  or  pes.  The 
substantia  nigra  is  curved  on  section  with  its  concavity  upward,  and  extends  from 
the  lateral  groove  externally  to  the  oculomotor  sulcus  internally.  The  two  crusUe 
are  in  contact  in  front  of  the  pons,  from  which  point  they  diverge  from  each 
other,  but  the  two  halves  of  the  tegmentum  are  joined  to  each  other  in  the  mesal 
plane  by  a  forward  prolongation  of  the  raph^  or  median  septum  of  the  pons, 
laterally  the  tegmenta  are  free,  but  dorsally  they  blend  with  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina. 

Traversing  the  mid-brain  in  the  median  plane  and  nearer  the  dorsal  surface  is 
the  aqueduct,  surrounded  by  the  central  tubular  gray,  which  in  this  brain  segment 
has  retained  the  comparatively  primitive  arrangement  of  the  embryonic  brain 
tube. 

The  Aqueduct  (mesocele)  and  Central  Aqueduct  Gray. — ^The  aqueduct  is  a  nar- 
row canal  connecting  the  third  with  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  demarcating  the 

^  In  architecture,  a  band  or  fillet  about  a  column.     Also  called  fasciculus  arcifonnis  pedis. 
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lamina  quadrigemina  dorsad  from  the  tegmenta)  zone.  Its  shape  on  trans- 
section  varies  at  different  levels,  being  T-shaped  caudad,  oval  or  quadrangular 
along  its  middle,  and  triangular  cephalad.  It  is  lined  by  the  ependjma  (columnar 
ciliated  epithelium)  and  surrounded  by  the  central  aqueduct  gray.  The  centnl 
gray  is  separated  dprsally  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina  by  the  « 


Fig.  660, — TruuHsection  of  [h>  mid-bruin  Ibrouch  the  level  of  the  Buperior  qusdrigemiDKl  body. 

ventrad  near  the  median  plane  lie  the  medial  longitudinal  bundles.  Within  the 
gray  substance  lie  certain  well-defined  cell  clusters,  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the 
oculomotor  and  trochlear  nerves  and  the  mesencephalic  root  of  the  trigenunal 
nerve.     These  will  be  descril)ed  in  detail  later. 

The  anbttantls  nigra  or  mtsrcalatom  is  a  crescentic  layer  of  deeply  pigmented 
gray  substance  interpolated  between  the  crusta  and  the  tegmentum.  Mesad  it 
nearly  touches  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  being  separated  by  the  rudimentary 


a  iJirough  the  level  of  the  inferior  quadriceminal  body. 


ganglionic  gray  (the  pontericrr  perfnraied  svbstame  or  poatperforatum)  in  the  inter- 
crural  space.  Its  ventral  face  sends  numerous  ramifying  prolongations  among 
the  fasciculi  of  the  crusta.  It  extends  from  the  cephalic  border  of  the  pons  to 
the  subthalamic  region,  while  its  lateral  edge  reaches  the  surface  along  the  lateral 
sulcus.     Its  cells  are  medium-sized,  multipolar,   their  bodies  approaching  the  . 
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f  uaiforin  or  angular  in  outline.  The  cells  are  characterized  by  a  pigment  (marked 
only  in  man)  which  varies  from  a  pale  brown  in  the  young  to  an  absolute  blackness 
in  the  very  aged.  The  axones  arising  from  the  cells  proceed  in  various  directions 
toward  the  tegmentum  and  crusta,  but  their  exact  course  is  not  known.  Experi- 
mental excitation  of  this  ganglionic  mass  elicits  movements  of  de^utition  accom- 
panied by  respiratory  changes.  Melius  has  found  in  the  monkey  that  a  portion 
of  the  pyramidal  tracts  is  interrupted  in  the  substantia  nigra. 

The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  largely  composed  of  gray  substance,  but  the 
superior  and  inferior  corpora  quadrigemina  differ  distinctly  in  structure. 

The  superior  corpora  qnadrigBmina  or  pregemina  present  a  true  cortical  type, 
^wrhieh  is  more  evident  in  the  optic  lobes  of  lower  vertebrates.  In  man  the  thin, 
outermost  white  layer — the  stratum  sonale — is  an  expansion  of  the  optic  tract. 
Beneath  this  lies  a  gray  nucleus,  with  numerous  small  cells — the  stratum  cineieum — 
a  cup-like  layer  of  crescentic  outline  on  trans-section.  The  succeeding  ental 
layer  is  a  white  stratum,  also  derived  from  the  optic  tract — the  stratum  opticum. 
Betw^een  this  and  the  underlying  stratum  lemnisci  is  a  second  gray  layer,  less 
defined  because  of  the  diffuse  interlacing  of  white  fibres. 

Each  superior  quadrigeminal  body  is  one  of  a  series  of  primary  centres  of  vision 
related  more  to  eye-muscle  reflexes  resulting  from  optic  and  auditory  stimuli 
than  to  actual  light  and  color  perception.     Fibres  from  the  retina,  ,for  the  most 
part,  form  the  stratum  zonale  and  end  in  the  ganglionic  gray;  others  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  stratum  opticum.     Return  fibres  from  the  occipital  cortex  also 
enter  the  stratum  opticum.     The  retinal  and  occipital  fibres  determine  the  forma- 
tion of  the  superior  brachium.     Other  fibres  reach  the  superior  quadrigeminal 
body  through  the  lateral  and  medial  lemnisci — from  both  sides — to  end  in  rela- 
tion with  the  deeper  cells  of  the  stratum  cinereum.     The  connections  of  the 
superior  quadrigeminal  body  with  the  cochlear  centres  afforded  by  the  lateral 
lemniscus  establishes  the  so-called  optic-acoustie  reflex  path. 

The  inferior  corpora  quadrigemina  or  postgemina  are  more  homogeneous  in 
texture,  comprising  a  pair  of  compact  ganglia  which  on  trans-section  have  the 
shape  of  biconvex  lenses,  encapsulated  by  white  substance.  The  cells  are  small, 
multipolar,  and  very  numerous,  embedded  in  a  fine  molecular  groundwork. 
The  white  stratum  sonale  is  principally  derived  from  the  fibres  of  the  lateral 
lemniscus,  which  terminate  in  the  central  gray  of  the  inferior  quadrigeminal  body 
as  well  as  in  the  internal  geniculate  body.  The  axones  of  the  cells  in  the  inferior 
quadrigeminal  body  course  cephalad  in  the  inferior  brachium,  dip  beneath  the 
internal  geniculate  body  into  the  tegmentum,  and  proceed  to  the  thalamus.  The 
inferior  quadrigeminal  bodies  are  important  links  in  the  chain  of  the  auditory 
neurone  system,  and  are  special  localities  for  the  reflexion  of  auditory  impulses. 

The  tegmentum  of  the  mid-brain  is  continuous  with  the  like  formations  in  the 
hind-brain  stem  and  consists  of  longitudinal  fibre  bundles  intersected  by  transverse 
arched  fibre  systems  with  gray  substance  irregularly  scattered  in  the  interstices, 
composing  the  formatio  reticularis.  In  its  ventral  portion,  on  either  side,  and  at 
the  level  of  the  superior  quadrigeminal  body,  lies  a  gray  ganglionic  mass,  the 
red  nucleus. 

The  red  nucleus  or  rubrum  (^nucleus  tegmenti;  nucletis  ruber),  so  termed  from  its 
reddish  tinge  in  the  fresh  brain,  which  it  owes  to  the  pigmentation  of  its  cells  as 
well  as  to  its  great  vascularity,  is  found  subjacent  to  the  superior  quadrigeminal 
body  in  those  section-levels  where  the  substantia  nigra  has  its  greatest  expansion. 
In  trans-sections  its  outline  is  irregularly  circular;  in  sagittal  sections  an  elongated 
oval.  The  red  nucleus  is  the  end  station  for  the  majority  of  the  decussated 
'fibres  of  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  for  fibres  from  the  cerebral 
cortex,  and  from  the  corpus  striatum.  These  fibre  bundles  form  for  the  nucleus 
a  capsule  which  is  thicker  on  its  ectal  surface.     From  the  ceils  of  each  of  the 
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nuclei  arise  axones  which  pass  (1)  to  the  thalamus  and  cerebral  cortex  (links  in 
the  cerebello-cortical  neurone-chain),  and  (2)  axones  which  descend  into  the 
spinal  cord  to  form  the  tractus  mbrospinalis  (Monakow's) — a  continuation  of  an 
indirect  motor  path  from  the  cerebral  cortex  to  the  peripheral  motor  nerve.  The 
tracts  arising  from  the  red  nuclei  of  the  two  sides  decussate  with  each  other  and 
descend  in  the  tegmentum. 


posTcmoii 


SPECIAL   NUCLEUS 
or  THE  MEDIAL 
LONeiTUOINAL 
SUNOLE 
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Fio.  602. — The  medial  longitudinal  bundle.     (The  nuclei  may  be  identified  by  compariflon  with  Fig.  646.) 


In  the  intercrural  space  lies  a  primitive  gray  ganglionic  mass,  the  posterior 
perforated  substance  or  postperforatom.  In  this  posterior  perforated  substance, 
cephalad  of  the  pons  and  in  the  median  line,  lies  a  cluster  of  cells,  the  interpediinea- 
lar  nncleiis  (Gudden).  The  faseicoliis  retroflexns  (Meynert),  whose  fibres  arise 
in  the  habenal  ganglion,  descends  to  end  in  the  interpeduncular  ganglion. 

The  principal  longitudinal  fibre  tracts  in  the  tegmentum  of  the  mid-brain  are  (1) 
the  medial  longitudinal  fasciculus,  (2)  the  lateral  lemniscus,  (3)  the  medial  lemniscus, 
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(4)   the    deeoBsatiiig  superior  cerebellar  peduncles,  (5)  the  decussating  rubrospinal 
iis^cts,  and  (6)  the  central  tegmental  tracts. 

The  medial  longitudinal  bundle  lies  on  each  side  of  the  median  plane,  just  ventrad 

of  the  central  aqueduct  gray  in  the  mid-brain  and  continuous  throughout  the  brain 

stem  in  its  formatio  reticularis.     It  is  the  continuation  and  the  equivalent,  but 

in   a    more  differentiated  form,  of  the  ventral  basis  bundle  of  the  spinal  cord. 

It  is  formed  by  association  neurones  and  acts  as  an  associating  agent  with  regard 

to  many  cranial  and  spinal  nerve  centres  for  the  performance  of  certain  definite 

functions.     Its  neurones  receive  impulses  from  afferent  elements  and  transmit 

them  to  motor  or  efferent  elements.     It  particularly  brings  into  relation  the  sensor 

cranial  nerve  nuclei  and  the  corpora  quadrigemina  with  the  motor  nerves  of 

the  eye  (III,  IV,  and  VI),  of  the  face  (VII),  and  of  the  trunk.     A  special  nucleus 

for  the  bundle  is  described  as  being  situated  in  the  gray  floor  of  the  third  ventricle, 

at  its  junction  with  the  aqueduct.    The  axones  from  the  cells  of  this  nucleus  cross 

to  the  opposite  side  through  the  posterior  commissure  (Fig.  662). 

The  lateral  lenmiBcus,  we  have  learned,  is  a  continuation  of  the  auditory  path 
in  its  course  to  the  cerebral  cortex.  Its  formation  is  described  on  page  883.  In 
the  mid-brain  the  fibres  of  the  lateral  lenmiscus  course  through  the  lateral  part 
of  the  tegmentum,  near  the  surface,  and  most  of  them  end  in  the  gray  nucleus 
of  the  inferior  corpora  quadrigemina  and  in  the  internal  geniculate  body.  A  few 
fibres  are  carried  into  the  superior  quadrigeminal  body. 

The  medial  lenmiscus,  or  principal  conduction  path  for  sensor  impulses  from 
the  trunk  and  extremities,  and  already  discussed  in  the  preceding  (p.  878),  ascends 
in  the  tegmentum  of  the  mid-brain  in  the  contact  zone  with  the  crusta.  In  its 
ascent  it  is  deflected  slightly  dorsolaterad  by  the  red  nucleus.  The  lateral  border 
of  the  ribbon-like  bundle  is  in  contact  with  the  lateral  lemniscus,  and  forms  an 
angle  with  it,  as  seen  on  trans-section  (Figs.  660  and  661). 

ilany  of  the  fibres  of  the  medial  lemniscus  terminate  in  the  superior  quadri- 
geminal body;  the  remainder  proceed  to  the  thalamus. 

The  superior  peduncles  or  prepeduncles  of  the  cerebellum  sink  into  the  mid-brain 
tegmentum  in  a  cephaloventral  direction,  the  two  superior  peduncles  converging 
and  their  fibres  undergoing  a  complete  decussation  (Wernekinck^s  commissure) 
subjacent  to  the  inferior  quadrigeminal  body.  The  crossed  fibres  end,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  red  nucleus  of  each  side;  others  circumvent  the  nucleus,  forming 
a  white  capsule  for  it  which  is  thicker  on  its  ental  surface,  and  proceed  to  the  thal- 
amus. 

The  tractus  rubrospinalis  (Monakow's)  is  composed  of  axones  arising  in  the 
red  nucleus,  decussating  with  those  of  the  opposite  tract,  and  descending  in 
the  tegmentum  to  the  lateral  intermedial  fasciculus  of  the  cord,  to  terminate 
in  relation  with  ventral-horn  cells. 

The  central  tegmental  tract  (olivary  fascictdus)  probably  arises  in  the  inferior 
olivary  nucleus  and  ascends  in  the  tegmentum.  In  the  pars  dorsalis  pontis 
it  is  best  seen  in  trans-sections  as  a  compact  longitudinal  bundle  along  the  dorsi- 
mesal  aspect  of  the  superior  olive.  Cephalad  it  is  said  to  end  in  the  lenticular 
nucleus. 

Fountain  Decussation.^ — A  dense  decussation  may  be  found  in  the  space  between 
the  two  red  nuclei.  The  fibres  composing  the  decussating  bundles  arise  from 
cells  in  the  superior  corpora  quadrigemina  and  central  aqueduct  gray.  After 
having  crossed  the  middle  line  they  descend  as  the  tectospinal  tract,  join  the  medial 
longitudinal  fasciculus,  and  give  off  collaterals  to,  or  terminate  in  the  nuclei  of, 
the  eye  muscle  nerves,  as  well  as  to  spinal  centres  for  movements  of  the  head  and 
neck. 

1  Decussatio  iontinalia,  so  called  because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  scattering  strands  to  the  jets  of  a  fountain. 
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The  cnuta  or  pes  is  somewhat  crescentic  in  outline  on  section  and  is  composed 
of  longitudinal  fibre  bundles — the  continuation  of  the  internal  capsule — divisible 
into  three  sectors.  The  middle  sector  comprises  three-fifths  of  the  cross-section 
area  of  the  crusta,  and  comprises  the  pyramidal  tract  on  its  way  from  the  cerebral 
cortex  (motor  area)  to  cranial  and  spinal  centres  below.  The  ectal  sector,  or 
lateral  one-fifth,  comprises  the  temporopontile  tract ;^  its  axones  arise  from  the 
cortical  cells  in  the  temporal  lobe  and  end  in  fine  terminal  arborizations  in  relation 
with  cells  of  the  nuclei  pontis.  The  ental  sector,  or  mesal  one-fifth  of  the  crusta, 
comprises  the  frontopontile  tract;  its  axones  arise  from  cells  in  the  cortex  of  the 
frontal  lobe  and  terminate  in  the  nuclei  pontis. 

The  pyxamidal  tract  is  a  direct  voluntary  motor  tract;  the  two  corticopontile 
tracts  enumerated  above  are  links  in  a  chain  of  neurones  which  constitute  an 
indirect  motor  tract.  The  series  of  neurones  in  the  chain  of  the  indirect  moiar 
tract  may  be  shown  in  the  following  order:  Corticopontile  tract;  nuclei  pontis; 
cerebeUocortex;  dentate  nucleus;  superior  cerebellar  peduncle;  red  nucleus;  tnctiu 
rubrospinalis;  spinal  gray;  spinal  nerve;  muscle. 

Sununary  of  the  Oray  Masses  in  the  Mid-brain: 

♦Central  aqueduct  gray. 

(a)  Oculomotor  n.  nucleus. 

(b)  Trochlear  n.  nucleus. 

Nucleus  radicis  descendentis  nervi  trigemini. 
♦Nucleus  of  medial  longitudinal  bundle  and  postcommissure. 
♦Formatio  reticularis. 
♦Substantia  nigra  (intercalatum). 
♦Red  nucleus  (rubrum). 

♦Stratum  cinereum  of  superior  corpora  quadrigemina. 
♦Nucleus  of  inferior  corpora  quadrigemina. 
♦"Interpeduncular"  ganglion. 

Structures  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  been  considered  in  the  preceding 
description.  The  central  connections  of  the  oculomotor,  trochlear,  and  trigem- 
inal nerves  may  now  be  described. 

Deep  Origin  of  Granial  Nerves  Arising  in  the  Mid-brain.— The  mesen- 
cephalic root  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  has  been  described  on  page  886. 

The  Trochlear  Nerve  Nucleus. — ^The  trochlear  nerve  nucleus  is  situated  in  the 
level  of  the  cephalic  half  of  the  inferior  quadrigeminal  body.  It  is  a  small 
oval  mass  of  gray  substance  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  central  aqueduct  gray. 
The  cells  are  large,  sometimes  stellate  in  appearance.  The  root  fibres  pursue 
a  peculiar  course;  they  accumulate  in  the  lateroventral  angle  of  the  aqueduct 
gray,  run  caudad,  gradually  rising  dorsad,  and  suddenly  turn  mesad  to  undeigo 
a  complete  decussation  with  the  root  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  superior  medul- 
lary velum,  emerging  laterad  of  the  frenulum,  or  at  the  inner  border  of  the  superior 
peduncle. 

The  nucleus  is  placed  under  the  dominion  of  the  cerebral  cortex  by  pyramidal 
fibres,  and  it  is  associated  with  other  nuclei  in  the  brain  stem  by  the  medial  longitu- 
dinal bundle. 

The  Oculomotor  Nerve  Nucleus. — ^The  oculomotor  nerve  nucleus  is  a  group  of 
cell  clusters  in  the  ventral  portion  of  the  aqueduct  gray,  subjacent  to  the  superior 
quadrigeminal  body,  and  extending  cephalad  to  become  lost  in  the  gray  wall 
of  the  third  ventricle  at  the  slope  formed  by  the  opening  out  of  the  aqueduct. 
Its  nerve  elements  are  arranged  in  definite  groups.  The  most  cephalic  of  these 
is  composed  of  smaller  elements,  closely  crowded  and  embedded  in  deeply  staining 

1  Torek's  bundle:  not  to  be  confused  with  TUrck^t  column  in  the  cord. 
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molecular  ground  substance.  In  a  flat-wise  section  of  the  brain  stem  the  outline 
of  tiiis  nucleus  resembles  an  inverted  L  or  the  tip  of  a  boat  hook;  the  axones  from 
the  cells  of  this  nucleus  (of  Edinger  and  Westphal)  supply  the  Ciliary  muscle  and 
Sphincter  iridis  (pupillary  motion).  The  main  nucleus,  compos«l  of  several 
sub-groups,  lies  caudolaterad  of  the  preceding,  and  is  composed  of  larger  cell 
elements. 

The  root  fibre  bundles  from  this  nuclear  group  pass  ventrad,  breaking  through 
the  medial  longitudinal  fasciculus,  separating  like  the  strands  of  a  horse's  tail  by 
the  interference  of  the  red  nucleus,  to  become  gathered  into  more  compact  bun- 
dles between  the  mesal  edge  of  the  substantia  nigra  and  intercniral  r^ion,  and 
emei^ing  by  eight  to  twelve  fascicles  which  compose  the  trunk  of  the  oculomotor 
nerve. 


AnUro~exlemrd 
AyUen>-intrrnal 
A'udeu*  of  Edit 


trochUar 


Fio.  663. — ShowiDs  the  diffarent  (iDupg  of  cella.  whkh  oonBtitute.  ■ccording  to  Perlis,  the  oucleua  of  orisiD 
of  the  (KUtomolor  nerve.     (.Testut.) 

The  origin  of  each  nerve  is  not  limited  to  the  nuclei  of  its  side ;  a  part  is  decussated 
and  the  decussated  origin  is  related  to  the  innervation  of  the  Internal  rectus.  By 
means  of  association  neurones  in  the  medial  longitudinal  fasciculus  the  oculo- 
motor and  abducens  nuclei  of  one  aide  are  brought  into  relation,  affording  an 
firganic  basis  for  the  synergism  existing  between  the  Internal  and  External  recti 
muscles  in  the  conjugated  lateral  eye  movements. 

The  paradox  of  the  facial  nerve  supplying  muscles  under  the  reflex  dominion  of 
the  retina  (Orbicularis  oculi)  instead  of  the  oculomotor  may  be  explained  by  the 
assumed  existence  of  fibres  emerging  from  the  oculomotor  nucleus,  entering  the 
medial  longitudinal  fasciculus  and  joining  the  root  of  the  facial. 


Parts  Derived  from  the  Fore-brain. 

The  tore-brain  or  prosmeephalon  includes  those  portions  of  the  brain  which  are 
derived  from  the  cephalic  one  of  the  three  primary  brain  vesicles.  It  includes, 
according  to  prevailing  schemas,  a  tbalamic  poition  {the  thalamencephalon  or 
diencephalon)  and  the  telencephalon.  The  two  divisions  constitute  a  structural 
continuity  and  exhibit  a  mutual  dependency  so  close  that  the  arbitrary  distinction 
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now  in  vogue  tends  to  mislead.  The  relations  of  "diencephaion"  and  "telen- 
cephalon" are  further  complicated  by  the  intimate  fusion  of  the  sides  of  the  former 
(thalami)  with  the  floors  of  the  latter;  this  caudatothalamic  fusion,  in  the  adult 
brain,  gives  rise  to  some  difficulty  in  distinfruishing  the  two  segments.  The 
internal  capsule  which  intervenes  between  thalamus  and  lenticular  nucleus  also 
intervenes  between  lenticular  nucleus  and  caudate  nucleus,  both  telencephalic 
parts. 

ExtenuU  Morphology. — The  djencephalon  or  t&alameQcephaloa  comprises  the 
thalami,  the  pineal  body  or  splptiTSis  and  babennltt,  the  azt«nial  ganical&te  bodlM, 
and  the  pan  mammllluiB  hypothalami.  (Other  classifications  include  also  the 
pars  optica,  with  tuber  cinoranm,  infandibnlnm,  optic  chiasm,  and  pituitaiy  bodj  or 
hypophysis.     It  is  also  defined  as  so  much  of  the  fore-brain  as  does  not  enter  ioto 


Fio.  (164.— Meai 


the  formation  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.)  Caudad  it  is  continuous  with  the 
mid-brain,  cephaWl  with  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Its  primitive  cavity  becomes 
metamorphosed  in  the  adult  into  the  third  ventricle  or  diacele  as  the  lateral  walls 
hypertrophy  to  form  the  thalami.  Its  ventral  surface  is  the  relatively  insignificant 
gray  lamina  in  the  intercrural  space.  Its  dorsal  surface  is  concealed  from  view 
by  the  massive  hemispheres  and  their  great  commissure,  the  cwptu  callosam, 
and  by  the  toniiz.  Its  actual  roof,  separating  it  from  the  overlapping  cerebral 
parts,  is  a  delicate  membranous  fold,  the  TslQin  intflrpositam  or  diateU. 

The  Thalami.' — ^The  thalami  constitute  the  bulk  of  this  portion  of  the  brain. 
They  are  large  ovoid  mas,ses  of  gray  substance  so  named  by  the  ancients  after  their 
resemblance  to  a  pair  of  couches.  Each  thalamus  is  smaller  frontad  than  caudad 
and  the  cau<lat  ends  are  more  widely  separated  from  each  other.     The  mesal  or 
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ventricular  snrfaca  is  largely  free,  except  for  an  area,  of  variable  size,  by  which 
the  two  thataroi  are  fused  in  90  per  cent,  of  brains.  This  thalamic  foaioii  b  also 
called  the  middla  conunisanre  or  medicommiBsan.  This  surface  is  covered  by 
ependyma  and  of  smooth  contour.  Its  dorsal  limit  is  marked  by  an  ependymal 
ridge,  usually  torn  through  in  dissection,  the  tasnia  thalami  or  ripa'  fortified  by 
a  subjacent  narrow  band  of  fibres  called  the  stria  mednllaria,  which  may  be  traced 
to  the  habenular  nucleus  and  habenular  commissure  (or  "stalk"  of  the  pineal 
hody).  Caudad  lies  a  depressed  triangular  area — the  trigoimm  faabenolaA,  situated 
eephalad  of  the  superior  quadrigeminal  body. 


sndadjoo 


The  dorsal  aurface  is  usually  described  as  being  free,  but  only  a  narrow 
ectal  portion  can  be  so  descrit^,  the  ependyma  of  the  lateral  ventricle  being 
slightly  reflected  upon  it  (the  lamina  affixa)  before  entering  into  the  formation 
of  the  plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  rest  of  the  dorsal  surface  is  not  lined 
by  ependyma,  but  is  in  contact  with  the  pial  fold  called  the  Telnm  interpositum. 


endyma  along  the  lines  of  itfl  reflectior 
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This  surface  is  of  a  whitish  color  owing  to  a  thin  layer  of  white  fibres,  the 
sonale.  A  faint  oblique  groove  crosses  this  surface  in  a  caudolateral  direction, 
corresponding  to  the  ectal  edge  of  the  fornix.  Laterad  it  is  demarcated  from  the 
caudate  nucleus  by  a  groove  which  is  occupied  by  a  slender  band  of  fibres  and  the 
striatal  vein,  called  the  taenia  semidrciilaris  or  stria  terminalis.  The  surface  is 
not  of  even  contour  throughout,  usually  showing  three  eminences  (in  addition 
to  the  pulvinar)  corresponding  to  the  main  nuclear  aggregations  within  the  thal- 
amus— viz. : 

Tuberculum  anterius. 

Tuberculum  medialis. 

Tuberculum  lateralis. 

The  taberculum  anterioB  forms  a  marked  bulging  frontal  extremity,  which  helps 
to  form  the  boundary  of  the  foramen  of  Monro  or  aperture  of  communication 
between  lateral  and  third  ventricles. 

The  caudal  extremity  of  the  thalamus  is  a  prominent  bolster-like  projection 
which  overhangs  the  brachia  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  is  call^  the  pal- 
vinar.  A  smaller  oval  prominence,  situated  ventrolaterad  of  the  pulvinar,  is 
termed  the  external  geniculate  body  or  pregenicnluin  {corpus  genundatum  l^UercUe) 
— ^a  partial  end  station  for  the  optic  tract. 

llie  lateral  surface  of  the  thalamus  is  in  contact  with  the  internal  capsule — that 
great  concentration  of  fibre  tracts  coursing  to  and  from  cerebral  centres  and 
forming  the  crusta  below.  To  this  white  stratum  the  thalamus  itself  contributes 
fibres  destined  to  reach  the  cortex,  and  in  turn  it  receives  fibres  from  the  cortex. 
These  thalamocortical  and  corticothalamic  sets  of  fibres  constitute  the  tihalainic 
radiation,  forming  a  more  or  less  distinct  reticulated  capsular  zone  (external 
rneduUary  lamina;  stratum  reticulatum)  for  the  thalamus. 

The  ventral  or  inferwr  surface  is  continuous  with  the  subthalamic  tegmental 
substance  and  with  the  central  gray  substance  of  the  third  ventricle  lining  its  sides 
and  floor. 

Internal  Stmctnre  of  the  Thalamoe. — ^The  thalamus  is  composed  of  gray  substance, 
with  large  multipolar  celb,  which  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  distinct  nuclei; 
twenty  such  have  been  described;  three  are  universally  recognized.  They  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  white  layer  (lamina  medvllaris  interna)  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  wall  of  the  third  ventricle  for  its  greater  length;  caudally 
it  runs  mesad,  overlapped  by  the  ectal  nucleus,  and  numerous  sub-laminae  run 
into  it.  Frontad  the  internal  medullary  lamina  subdivides  into  two  branches, 
thus  permitting  the  intrusion  of  the  nucleiiB  anterius  between  the  two  main  nuclei 
(medial  and  lateral). 

The  nncleiiB  anterius  lies  f rontodorsad ;  in  it  terminate  the  axones  of  the  faseicotau 
thalamomammiilarifl  (fasciculus  albicantiothalami — bundle  of  Vicq  d'Azyr).  The 
nnclens  medialis  is  lined  mesad  by  the  central  gray  of  the  third  ventricle  and  is 
usually  fused  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  (middle  commissure).  A  special 
spheroidal  cell  cluster  in  tliis  nucleus  is  called  the  centmm  mediannm  (Luys). 
The  nncleos  lateralis  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
thalamus  and  including  the  pulvinar.  A  special  semilunar  cluster  of  cells  in  the 
ventral  portion  of  this  nucleus  is  called  the  nncleos  semihinaris  (Flechsig). 

The  Connections  of  the  Thalamus. — ^The  thalamus  is  a  ganglion  interposed 
between  the  sensor  tracts  in  the  tegmentum  and  the  cerebral  cortex,  as  well  as 
an  important  link  in  the  optic  path.  It  also  gives  rise  to  motor  tracts  concerned 
with  instinctive  movements  of  an  emotional  nature.  It  is  a  relay  station  for 
the  various  tracts  which  convey  sensations  of  touch,  temperature,  and  pain  from 
the  body,  extremities,  head  and  neck,  of  muscle  sense,  and  of  the  special  senses. 
It  transmits  these  impulses  to,  and,  reciprocally,  receives  impulses  from  the 
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cerebral  cortex.  As  an  "emotional"  centre  it  is  also  under  the  inhibitory  influence 
of  the  cerebral  cortex,  which,  if  the  emotion  be  not  too  strong,  prevents  its  external 
manifestation. 

The  thalamocortical  and  corticothalamic  fibres,  with  the  internal  capsule,  enter 
into  the  coinma  radiata  or  fan-like  formation  of  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere.     Although  there  is  no  anatomic  subdivision  into  distinct  groups  of 
these  fibres  as  they  stream  to  and  from  the  thalamus,  it  is  customary  to  distinguish 
a  frontal,  a  parietal,  an  occipital,  and  a  ventral  stalk.    The  frontal  and  parietal 
stalks,   as  their  names  indicate,  pass  between  the  thalamus  and  frontoparietal 
cortex,  as  well  as  to  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  caudate  nucleus.     The  occipital 
stalk  is  composed  of  fibres  passing  in  both  directions  between  the  pulvinar  and 
occipital   cortex,  constituting  the  so-called   optic  radiation.    The  ventral  stalk 
comprises   the   ansa   lenticolaris   (thalamolenticular)    and   the   ansa   pednncolaris 
{thalaTnoiemporal  and  thalamoinstUar),    They  will  be  described  in  detail  farther  on. 
The  external  geniculate  body,  or  pregenicahun,  is  an  intercalar  ganglion  proper 
to  the  optic  nerve,  derived  from  the  thalamus.     On  section  it  is  seen  to  be  charac- 
terized by  the  regular  alternation  of  deeply  gray  and  white  laminae.     The  latter 
are  thicker  and  composed  of  fibres  which  enter  the  lateral  geniculate  body  from 
the  optic  tract  and  optic  radiation.     The  nerve  cells  in  the  gray  substance  are 
large,  multipolar,  and  pigmented. 

[Note. — ^The  external  geniculate  body  and  the  more  isolated  internal  geniculate 
body  are  generally  included  under  the  head  of  Tnetathalamus.] 

The  Iq^thalamic  tegmental  sabstance,  continuous  with  the  mid-brain  tegmen- 
tum, is  interpolated  between  the  ventral  face  of  the  thalamus,  the  red  nucleus, 
and  a  continuation  of  the  substantia  nigra  known  as  the  corpus  hypothalamicos 
or  body  of  Luys.    Through  the  hypothalamic  t^mentum  stream  the  fibres  of 
the  medial  lemniscus,  of  the  snperior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  and  from  the  red 
nucleus,  to  end  in  relation  with  thalamic  cells.     The  corpus  hypothalamicus  is 
a  grayish-brown,  lentiform  mass  which  lies  in  the  ideal  continuation  frontad  of 
the  lateral  part  of  the  substantia  nigra,  and,  like  it,  situated  between  pes  and  teg- 
mentum.     It  is  made  up  of  fine  myelinated  fibres  crowded  in  great  profusion 
and  confusion,  with  numerous  delicate,  coiled  capillaries  and  sparse,  multipolar, 
more  or  less  pigmented,  nerve  elements  of  moderate  size.     The  outline  of  the  body 
is  defined  by  a  white  capsule,  some  of  the  fibres  of  which  are  seen  to  decussate 
in  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  dorsocaudad  of 
the  corpora  albicantia. 

The  Pineal  Body  (epiphysis;  corpus  pineale)  (Figs.  664  and  665). — ^The  pineal 
body  (from  its  shape  resembling  a  fir-cone — pinus)  is  a  small,  reddish-gray 
body  placed  between  the  caudad  ends  of  the  thalami  and  occupying  the  depression 
between  the  two  superior  quadrigeminal  bodies.  It  is  covered  by  the  velum  inter- 
positum,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum. 
It  is  an  outgrowth  which  is  not  regarded  as  an  important  neural  ingredient  of 
the  human  brain  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  rudimentary  relic,  representing 
a  Cyclopean  eye^  of  some  extinct  ancestral  vertebrate,  homologous  with  the  parietal 
organ,  resembling  a  molluscan  eye  of  a  living  species  of  lizard  (the  Hatteria  of 
Australia).  Its  attached  base  is  a  hollow  peduncle  divisible  into  a  dorsal  and 
ventral  part  by  the  intrusion  of  the  epiphyseal  recess  (recessus  pinealis)  of  the  third 
ventricle.  The  dorsal  stalk  continues  on  either  side  and  upon  each  thalamus 
as  the  stria  medullaris;  it  is  reenforced  by  commissural  fibres  joining  the  habenidse 
of  the  two  sides;  hence  another  name  for  the  dorsal  stalk  is  the  habenular  com- 

^  Although  most  vertebrates  show  a  single  pineal  body  or  parietal  organ,  it  is  double  in  the  lamprey  and  cer- 
tain reptiles;  the  two  bodies  lie  one  in  front  of  the  other — not  side  by  side  (although  probably  paired  organs 
originally).  The  frontal  organ  sends  ita  fibres  into  the  habenular  nucleus:  the  caudal  organ  to  the  region  of 
the  posterior  commissure  (tectum  opticum). 
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missure  (suprdcdmmissure  of  Osborn).     The  ventral  stalk  is  folded  over  another 
commissural  band — the  posterior  commissure. 

Structure, — The  pineal  body  consists  of  a  number  of  follicles,  lined  by  cpith^um  and 
connected  by  ingrowths  of  connective  tissue.  The  follicles  contain  a  transparent  viscid  fluid 
and  a  quantity  of  sabulous  matter  named  brain  sand  {acervus  cerebri),  composed  of  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  with  a  little  animal 
matter.  These  concretions  are  almost  constant  in  their  existence,  and  are  present  at  all  periods 
of  life. 

In  the  interval  between  the  pineal  body  and  the  caudal  end  of  the  thalamus 
lies  a  small  triangular  depression  (sometimes  an  elevation)  known  as  the  tri- 
gonum  habenulae,  marking  the  position  of  the  nidus,  or  ganglion  habenulae,  a  group 
of  small  angular  cells.    The  axones  from  these  cells  are  collected  ventrad  into  the 
fasciculus  retroflezus  (Meynert),  which  courses  through  the  tegmentum  mesad  of 
the  red  nucleus  to  end  in  the  interpeduncular  ganglion  (Gudden)  in  the  posterior 
perforated  substance.     In  addition  to  this  fasciculus,  the  habenula  is  the  reunion 
point  for  two  other  sets  of  fibres:    (1)    the  stria  medullaris  and   (2)  babenular 
proper,  or  habenular  commissure.     The  stria  medullaris  (p.  905)  is  made  up  of 
axones  arising  from  two  sources:   (1)  cells  in  the  hippocampus  (via  fornix)  and 
(2)  cells  in  the  ganglion  opticum  basale.     These  join  near  the  anterior  pillar  of 
fornix  (fornicolumn)  and  run  caudad  on  the  mesal  thalamic  surface,  to  end 
in  the  habenular  ganglion  of  the  same  side  and,  by  crossing  in  the  dorsal  stalk 
of  the  epiphysis  from  the  habenular  commissure,  ending  in  the  corresponding 
nidus  habenulae  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  posterior  commissure  is  a  round  band  of  white  fibres  crossing  from  side 
to  side  in  the  ventral  stalk  of  the  pineal  body  bridging  the  aqueduct  at  its  continua- 
tion into  the  third  ventricle.  The  posterior  commissure  shares  relation  with  both 
fore-brain  and  mid-brain  structures  and  is  formed  of  decussating  fibres  which 
may  be  enumerated  in  the  following  systems:  (a)  fibres  arising  in  the  special 
nucleus  (described  on  p.  901)  for  the  medial  longitudinal  bundle;  (b)  fibres  con- 
necting the  two  thalami;  (c)  fibres  connecting  the  habenular  nidi;  (d)  fibres  connect- 
ing the  superior  quadrigemina. 

[Note. — ^The  habenulie,  pineal  body,  and  posterior  commissure  are  generally 
included  under  the  head  of  epithalamus,] 

The  posterior  perforated  substance  or  postperforatum  (locus  perforalus  postixms) 
has  been  described  on  page  900.  It  marks  the  situation  of  the  "interpeduncular 
ganglion,"  which  is  small  in  man,  but  very  large  in  rodent  brains.  From  the 
cells  in  this  primitive  gray  lamina  arise  the  fibre  tracts  already  described  as  the 
taenia  pontis  (p.  897),  and  often  visible  at  the  point  of  emergence  from  the  gray 
substance  of  the  intercrural  space. 

The  corpora  albicantia  (Fig.  669),  or  corpora  mammillaria,  are  two  symmetrical, 
small,  round,  white  protuberances  situated  side  by  side  in  the  intercrural  space 
cephalad  of  the  posterior  perforated  substance,  at  a^int  where  the  floor  of  the 
third  ventricle  rapidly  decreases  in  thickness  to  form  the  tuber  cinereum.  The 
color  of  each  corpus  albicans  is  white,  owing  to  a  superficial  stratum  of  fibres 
derived  from  the  fornix.  Within  lie  three  nuclear  masses — two  medial,  consti- 
tuting the  main  mass,  and  a  smaller  lateral  nucleus  applied  against  the  former, 
so  as  to  represent  a  crescent  on  cross-section. 

The  fibres  of  the  fornix  terminate  in  the  corpus  albicans.  From  its  cells  arise 
two  fasciculi  which  have  a  common  neurone  origin.  Cajal  discovered,  and  Kolliker 
confirmed  the  fact,  that  the  axones  from  the  medial  nucleus  cells  bifurcate;  one 
set  of  limbs  passes  fronto-dorsad  to  form  the  fasciculus  thalamomammillaris  {bundle 
of  Vicq  d'Azyr),  which  ends  in  the  nucleus  anterius  of  the  thalamus,  while  the 
other  set  of  limbs  of  the  primary  axones  passes  caudad  to  form  the  fasciculus 
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pednnealomammiUuis  in  the  niid-bi:ain  tegmentum;  its  destination  is  doubtful. 
The  axones  from  the  lateral  nucleus  join  the  latter  bundle. 

[Note. — ^The  posterior  perforated  substance  and  the  corpora  albicantia  are 
generally  included  under  the  head  of  the  Pars  MammiUaris  Hypothalami.] 

Third  Tmtricle  (ventrieidM  feriiiis)  (Fig.  664). — The  third  ventricle  is  the 
adult  representative  of  the  cavity  of  the  primary  fore-brain  vesicle,  but  only  so 
much  of  it  as  is  not  carried  laterad,  on  either  side,  in  the  rapidly  growing,  eventually 
huge  cerebral  hemisphere  buds  to  form  the  lateral  ventricles.  It  is  a  narrow, 
cleft-like  interval  between  the  two  thalami  and  hypothalamic  gray,  limited  frontad 
by  the  terma,  continuous  caudad  with  the  aqueduct  and  laterad,  through  the 
foramina  of  Monro,  with  the  lateral  ventricles.  Its  roof  is  destitute  of  nerve 
tissue  and  is  formed  by  a  delicate,  fused  ependymal  and  pial  layer,  tnvaginated 
on  either  side  of  the  median  plane  by  the  plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  The 
pial  layer  b  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  fold  known  as  the  velum  interpositum. 
The  fioor  of  the  ventricle  is  formed  by  structures  already  described  on  the  basal 


fventriele 


FiQ.  86a,— Coronal  wcCion  ol  UUmI  »nd  third  ventricln.     (DisgrammnlLr.) 

aspect  in  the  intercmral  space — viz.,  the  tuber  cinereum,  corpora  albicantia,  and 
posterior  perforated  substance,  as  well  as  the  optic  chiasm  and  a  portion  of  the 
tegmentum  of  the  crura  cerebri.  Much  of  the  floor,  it  may  be  noted,  is  formed 
by  the  primitive,  undifferentiated  central  gray;  and  although  the  optic  vesicle 
develops  fipm  its  ventrocephalic  portion,  the  caudal  shifting  of  central  optic 
connections  to  thalamus  and  mid-brain  has  made  this  portion  of  the  neural  tube 
wall  comparatively  insignificant.  The  lateral  walls  are  formed  in  part  by  the 
thaiami,  in  part  by  the  hypothalamic  gray  ventral  extension.  The  fornix  may  be 
seen,  shining  through  a  thin  lamina  of  gray  substance  and  the  ependyma,  coursing 
c&udoventrad  to  the  corpus  albicans.  A  slight  furrow,  the  aalix  or  snleoB  ol 
Monro,  may  sometimes  be  traced  from  the  aqueduct  to  the  foramen  of  Monro, 
curving  ventrad  of  a  bridge-like  fusion  of  the  two  thalami — the  middle  commissure 
{medicommisaure').  {The  term  commissure  is  inappropriate,  as  no  commissural 
fibres  appear  to  pass  from  one  thalamus  to  the  other  in  this  "thalamic  fusion;" 
it  is  alisent  in  about  10  per  cent,  of  brains  examined.) 

The  cephalic  wall  is  formed  by  the  lamina  tarminalia  or  terma,  the  rudimentary 
medlancephalic  wall  of  the  neural  tube.  The  terma  is  attached  to  the  dorsum 
of  the  optic  chiasm;  dorsally  it  is  reenforced  by  the  anterior  commissure. 

As  seen  in  mesal  section  or  as  shown  by  a  cast  of  the  ventricle  (Fig.  664)  it 
is  seen  to  be  of  irr^ular  outline.     Frontad  is  the  optic  recess,  dorsad  of  the 
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optic  chiasm;  caudad  thereof  is  the  infundibular  recess  in  the  tuber.  TTie  «T>i- 
physeal  recess  is  seen  between  the  habenular  commissure  and  the  posterior  com- 
missure. Dorsad  of  the  pineal  body  is  a  diverticular  recess  of  variable  extent 
(recessus  suprapineal^). 

If  the  segmentation  of  the  fore-brain  into  two  divisions  be  adopted  ultimatelv. 
it  will  be  necessary  to  allot  one  portion  of  the  third  ventricle  (between  the  thalamij 
to  the  diencephalon  (hence  diacele),  and  the  rest  to  the  telencephalon  (the  medial 
cavity  of  which  is  termed  the  aala  by  Wilder). 

In  anticipation  of  the  description  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  we  may  consider 
here  the  remaining  structures  in  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  usually  included 
under  the  head  of  the  pars  optica  hTpothalami  of  tha  teleneephalon,  in  order  to  lead 
up  to  a  description  of  the  cerebral  connections  of  the  optic  tract. 

External  Morphology  of  the  Optic  Portion  of  the  Hypothalmns. — I'his 
includes  the  taber  dneranm  and  pitoitu?  body  or  hrpophysis,  the  lam 
the  optic  chiaam,  and  the  optic  tzacte. 


Fio.  66T.~Th«  pituitary  body,  or  hypopbysiB.  in  pnaiiian.     Bbown  in  median  suillal  swtioD. 
aestut.) 

The  Aibw  dnarenm  (Fig.  664)  i.s  a  thin-walled  conical  projection  in  the  intetv 
crural  space  cephalad  of  the  corpora  albicantia.  Its  apical  portion  is  attenuated 
to  form  the  stalk  of  the  pituitary  body;  this  is  generally  termed  the  infimdilmhim, 
while  the  cavity  of  the  funnel-shaped  diverticulum  is  called  the  infondibnUr 
recess  of  the  third  Tentticle.  The  gray  lamina  composing  the  tuber  is  continuous 
with  the  central  ventricular  gray,  and  therefore  with  the  lamina  twiniiiaUa. 

The  pftnitaiy  body  or  hypophysis  is  a  structure  of  twofold  origin,  giving  rise 
to  a  division  into  a  prehypophysis  and  a  posthypophysis.  The  posth\'pophysis 
alone  is  of  neural  origin,  developing  as  a  ventral  diverticulum  from  the  primitive 
neural  tube.  The  prehypophysis  or  epithelial  lobe,  develops  from  the  stomodeum, 
jOr  buccal  cavity,  as  a  tubular  diverticulum  (Uathke's),  which  eventually  loses  its 
connection'  with  the  oral  tissues  to  become  included  within  the  cranial  cavity 
and  intimately  attached  to  the  neural  bud.  Both  pre-  and  posthypophysis  are 
therefore  of  ectodermal  origin  and  Ijave  developed  from  a  conjunction  of  surface 
tissues  which  have  migrated  from  opposed  (ventral  and  dorsal)  parts  tluYiugh  the 
head!  The  prehypophysis  is  much  the  lai^r  and  somewhat  embraces  the  post- 
hypophysis; the  two  are  inseparable,  however,  and  together  occupy  the  fosu 
hyiMphyseos  of  the  sphenoid. 

1  OceMfliODOlly  the  fhannel  persiAld  ua  tbe  craniopharyTiOtat  canal. 
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[TTie  tmro  parts  of  the  pituitary  body  are  as  distinct  in  structure  as  they  are  in  embryonic 
•^■^K*'^-  The  posthypophysis  consists  of  a  mass  of  nerve  cells,  neuroglia,  connective  tissue,  and 
bloodvessels;  the  structure  of  the  prehypophysis  is  distinctly  glandular,  resembling  that  of  the 
parathyroid  bodies.  It  is  surmisea  that  the  latter  is  the  functional  part  of  the  pituitary  body — 
concerned  with  the  internal  secretions,  and  usually  involved  in  the  pathological  form  of  giantism 
called  acromegaly. 

'^Fhe  lamina  terminaliB  or  terma  (lamina  terminalis  s.  cinerec)  (Fig.  664)  is  a 
thin,  easily  torn  lamina  between  the  optic  chiasm  and  the  anterior  commissure, 
limited  laterally  by  the  closely  approximated  cerebral  hemispheres  and  con- 
stituting the  primitive,  undifferentiated  cephalic  boundary  of  the  original  neural 
tube. 

Tlie  Optic  Tract  and  its  Central  Oonnections. — In  the  section  on  the  development 
of  the  brain  it  was  learned  that  the  optic  nerve  is  not  a  peripheral  nerve;  it  is 
rather  a  central  brain  tract  extruded  from  the  neural  tube.     Evidence  is  at  hand 
that  in  ancestral  vertebrates  the  general  cutaneous  sensor  system  was  also  capable 
of  light  perception.     With  the  recession  of  the  neural  tube  from  the  surface  and 
in    company  with  the  morphological  differentiation  of  the  head  end,  a  light- 
perceiving  pair  of  organs  arose  as  a  special  development.     The  distal  end  of  the 
optic  brain  vesicle  becomes  the  retina,  in  structure  like  the  brain  wall,  whose  cell 
axones  carry  afferent  impulses  to  the  brain.     Although  the  optic  fibres  enter  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  brain,  the  retina  is  originally  derived  from  the  dorsolateral 
(sensor)  wall  of  the  second  neuromere  (Fig.  627).     The  parietal  organs,  also 
light-perceiving,  likewise  developed  as  paired  dorsal  buds  farther  caudad,  eventu- 
ally to  atrophy,  as  the  more  frontal  optic  organs  better  subserved  the  purposes 
of  the  organism. 

The  remarkable  and  as  yet  unexplained  fact  regarding  the  optic  apparatus 
is  that  the  afferent  fibres  from  the  retinal  cells  pass  into  the  ventral  wall  to  cross 
to  the  opposite  side,  forming  a  decussation  which  is  total,  or  nearly  so,  in  verte- 
brates below  the  mammals;  the  more  laterally  placed  the  eyes  are  the  more  nearly 
total  is  the  decussation.* 

Although  the  optic  vesicle  is  a  diverticulum  of  the  fore-brain  in  its  cephalic 
portion,  the  optic  tract  in  its  central  connections  becomes  intimately  related  with 
the  external  geniculate  body  and  pulvinar,  with  the  superior  quadrigeminal  body 
of  the  mid-brain,  and  with  the  occipital  cortex  of  the  cerebrum.  Some  of  these 
central  structures  are  way-stations  in  reflex  paths;  the  occipital  cortex  alone  is 
the  actual  visual  centre,  though  visual  perceptions  are  here  brought  into  associa- 
tion with  tactile,  auditory,  and  other  impulses. 

Optic  Ohiasm. — From  the  retina  of  each  eye  the  so-called  optic  nerves  converge  to 
partially  decussate  at  the  base  of  the  brain  to  form  the  optic  chiasm,  a  white  quad- 
rangular plate  which  presses  in  the  primitive  central  gray  floor  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle, as  previously  described.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  fibres  of  each 
optic  nerve  do  not  cross  to  the  opposite  side.  The  optic  chiasm  is  further  re- 
epforced  by  the  infracommissure  (of  Gudden)  and  other  lesser  fibre  tracts  (cotti- 
missura  superior  [Meynerti]  and  commissura  ansata  [Kolliker]),  The  fibres  in 
the  chiasm  are  so  complexly  interwoven  that  only  through  exhaustive  experimental, 
developmental,  and  pathological  studies  has  it  been  possible  to  understand  its 
structure.  Broadly  stated,  the  fibres  from  the  medial  (or  nasal)  halves  of  the  retinae 
decussate  in  toto,  while  those  from  the  lateral  (or  temporal)  halves  do  not  cross. 
Leaving  the  optic  chiasm,  the  crossed  medial  and  uncrossed  lateral  fibres  form 
the  slightly  flattened  optic  tracts  coursing  caudolaterad,  embracing  the  crura 
cerebri  and  dividing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lateral  geniculate  body  into  two 
"roots,"  a  mesal  and  a  lateral  root.     The  mesal  root  is  in  reality  not  a  part  of  the 

»  Possibly;  the  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  lx)dy  in  the  ancestral  vertebrate  followed 
the  perception  of  a  menacing  object  by  ihe  eye  of  the  opposite  side;  hence  the  advantage  of  a  decuAsation. 
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true  optic  path;  it  is  a  separate  fascicular  representation  of  the  Inlneoiii 
of  Qnddan,  composed  of  fibres  forming  a  reciprocal  bond  of  union  (commissural) 
between  the  internal  geniculate  bodies  of  the  two  sides  and  coursing  throu^  the 
chiasm  (Pig.  66S).  The  lateral  toot  of  the  optic  tnet  is  the  true  visual  path,  com- 
posed of  (a)  the  uncrossed  fibres  from  the  lateral  half  of  the  retina  of  the  same  side 
and  (&)  the  crossed  fibres  from  the  mesal  half  of  the  retina  of  the  opposite  .side. 
The  fibres  of  the  lateral  root  are  distributed  to  the  piimaiy  or  lower  optic  eantiM 
as  follows:  (1)  Most  fibres  end  in  the  external  geniculate  body;  (2)  a  less  number 
end  in  the  pulvinar;  (3)  the  remainder  end  in  the  nucleus  of  the  superior  quadri- 
geminal  body. 


The  lateral  geaicalate  bod;  and  pttlTinar  are  ganglionic  way-stations  or  inter- 
nodes  in  which  visual  impulses  are  reflected,  in  laige  part,  to  the  visual  cortex 
in  the  occipital  lobe;  the  superior  quadrigeminal  body,  on  the  other  hand,  plays 
no  part  in  the  conduction  of  impulses  perceived  as  light  or  color;  it  presides  rather 
over  the  eye-muscle  reflexes  to  visual'  stimuli,  and  in  its  turn  is  under  the  dominion 
of  the  higher  cortical  centre.  Reflex  impulses  are  sent  to  the  oblongata  and  spinal 
centres  along  axones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  medial  longitudinal  bundle 

1  AdiI  audiUry  atimuli  as  ncll  (see  p.  899). 
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riie  axones  of  corticifugal  neurones  proceed  to  the  nucleus  of  the  superior  quadri- 

geminal  body  along  the  optic  radiation.' 

Jxinie   fibres  are  detached  from  the  optic  tract  and  course  through  the  crus 

cerebri  to  the  oculomotor  nucleus.    These  fibres  are  small,  and  are  believed  to  l>e 

afTerent  branches  for  the  Sphincter  pupillte  and  Ciliary  muscles. 

The  connections  of  the  external  geniculate  body  and  pulvinar  with  the  higher 

cortical  centre  of  vision  are  established  by  neurones,  the  cells  of  which  lie  in  the 
two  ganglia  just  mentioned,  and  whose  axones  stream  in  an  arched,  more  or  less 
compact  bundle  in  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  toward  the 
occipital  cortex.  Another  system  of  neurones,  whose  cells  lie  in  the  cortex,  sends 
its  axones  in  the  reverse  direction  (corticifugal)  to  the  two  lower  centres.  The 
c-erebral  tract  thus  formed  between  primary  and  secondary  (cortical)  centres  is 
raUed  the  optic  radiation,  to  be  studied  more  fully  in  the  sequel.  The  components 
of  the  optic  path  are  delineated  .schematically  in  Fig.  6(W. 


The  Cerebral  Hemispheres. 

External  Morphology. — Of  all  the  component  parts  of  the  brain,  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  form  the  largest  part,  and  their  preponderance  and  remarkable 
.<>pecialization  underlie  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  the  intellect  so  highly 
amplified  ui  man. 


FiQ.  a60.-M«al  HBpKt  of  a  brain  sectioned  in  the  mrdiui  ncittal  plane. 

The  term  eer«brtuii,  often  employed  loosely  as  embracing  several  brain  parts, 
is  here  intended  to  include  the  brain  mantle  and  the  olfactory  lobe— equivalent  to 
tile  telencephalon  of  His,  with  the  exception  of  the  pars  optica  hypotkalami.     As 

t,' ^tSi!'.!'",f?l'"'"5  ?"^L'«  '".."^  "*}"'•  "'"'  P^biibiy  arieing  from  cella  in  the  aup*rior  quadrigeminnl  body, 
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already  indicated  in  the  section  on  brain  developmenf.  there  has  occurrefJ,  in  the 
evolutionary  history  of  man's  vertebrate  ancestry,  a  prt^ressive  iiic-rease  of  the 
se<ondary  fore-brain,  with  concomitant  reduction  of  the  rhineiteephtiion,  or  xmrll 
brain — ^the  most  archaic  portion  because  of  the  important  relatione  of  the  smell 
sense  to  the  life  history  of  the  earliest  vertebrates.' 

In  a  mesa!  view  of  a  hemisected  brain  (Fig.  669)  may  be  seen  the  various  part> 
of  the  brain  stem  and  the  cerebellum  overlapped  by  the  preponderaiingly  greater 
cerebrum.      Among  the  many  notable  features  exposed  to  view  in   this  brain 


Fin.  670.— The  cerebnil  hemiapheres  viewed  [rom  nbovr.     (Spalteholi.l 

section  are  certain  fibre  masses,  commiBanreB,  extending  across  the  meson.  an<) 
therefore  divided  by  the  knife  in  this  preparation.  Of  the  commissures  pertaininj; 
to  the  cerebrum  one  is  conspicuous  for  its  size  and  firm  consistency.  This  great 
fore-brain  commissure  is  the  cwpua  caUonim  already  mentioned  as  being  demon- 
strable in  the  depths  of  the  intercerebral  cleft  on  divaricating  the  lips  of  this 
fissure.  The  corpus  callosum  constitutes  a  massive  system  of  a.ssociation  fibres 
for  the  bilateral  coordination  of  corresponding  cortical  parts.  It  is  thickened 
caudally,  forming  the  Bplenium  of  the  coipiu  callonim;  frontad  it  bends  on  itself 
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ventrot^udad  to  form  the  g«aa  ("knee"),  including;  an  interval,  between  the  two 
litnbs,  which  is  flanked  on  both  side.s  b_v  a  thin  lamina  (hemiseptum)  ami  bounded 
ventrad  bv  the  fornix,  constituting  a  closed  cavitv,  the  peeiidoc«Ie.  The  recurved 
ventral  part  of  the  genu  tapers  into  a  thinner,  beak-shaped  part,  the  rostruai. 
The  rostrum  is  joined  to  the  lamina  terminalis,  frontad  of  the  anterior  commissure, 
l>y  a  thin  lamina,  the  copula  (lamina  rostralit;  lamina  baseos  alba). 

An  arched  structure  composed  of  longitudinal  fibre  bundles  comes  to  view 
in  front  of  and  below  the  junction  of  the  spleniuin  with  the  body  of  the  corpus 
ca}lo5um,  proceeds  frontoventrad  with  its  convexity  frontad,  to  sink  from  view  in 
the  .-jiibstance  of  the  hypothalamic  gray  at  a  point  just  caudad  of  the  anterior 
coniiriLssurt.  This  white  arched  bundle  is  the  fnnix.  Between  it  and  the  c-orpus 
(-allosum,  rostrum,  and  copula  stretches  a  thin,  translucent  lamina  of  nerve 
tissue — the  hemiMptnm,  The  hemisepta  of  the  two  sides  together  have  usually 
Iteen  termed  the  saptnm  poUneidam,  while  the  enclosed  narrow  cavity  is  called  the 
pseadocsle  or  fifth  vantzicla.  The  subjacent  parts  revealed  in  this  seition  have 
already  been  descril>ed;  the  morphology  and  internal  relations  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  fornix,  and  hemiseptum  will  be  described  at  a  later  stage. 


The  cerebral  hemispheres  together,  as  viewed  from  above  or  dorsally,  appear 
as  two  symmetrical  mas.ses  in  close  apposition,  conforming  in  outline  to  that  of 
the  cranial  cavity,  which  they  so  nearly  fill.  The  frontal  extremities  or  poles  are 
massive  and  rounded,  preponderatingly  so  in  comparison  with  the  brains  of  any 
related  primate  species,  'i^he  occipital  poles  are  each  more  pointed  but  expand 
frontad  into  the  widest  part  of  the  cerebrum^the  parietal  lobei.  The  cerebral 
henuBphvBi  or,  briefly,  the  hemlewebra  are  partially  .separated  from  each  other 
by  the  intarcerebral  cleft  or  great  longitodinal  flssore  {fianuni  longUudiiialis  cerebri), 
into  which  fits  a  fold  of  the  dura — the  lalz  cerebri.  By  means  of  a  large  com- 
missural band  of  white  fibres^lhe  corptis  callostun — the  cerebral  halves  are  joined 
l*^ther  in  the  depths  of  the  intercerebral  cleft.  All  adjacent  parts  of  the  brain 
are  overlapped  by  the  ponderous  cerebrum  so  as  to  entirely  conceal  the  thalamic 
portion  and  the  mid-brain,  while  the  (K-cipital  lobes  overlap  the  cerebellum  with 
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the  intervening  tentorium — another  fold  of  the  dura.     Further  description  will 
be  restricted  to  each  cerebral  hemisphere. 
Configuration  of  Each  Cerebral  Hemisphere. — ^Each  cerebral  hemisphere 

presents  an  outer  convex  surjace  {jades  convexa  cerebri),  applied  to  the  correspond- 
ing half  of  the  cranial  vault;  a  mesal  flatteiied  surface  (fades  mediulis  cerebri), 
which  lies  in  a  sagittal  plane,  applied  to  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  opposite 
cerebral  hemisphere,  with  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  intervening,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  contact  with  the  falx  cerebri;  and  a  basal  or  ventral  surface^  of 
irregular  form,  resting  frontad  upon  the  floors  of  the  anterior  and  middle  cranial 
fossae,  and  caudad  upon  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 

Prominent  in  the  lateral  and  ventral  views  is  the  blunt  projection  of  the  temporal 
pole,  while  at  the  ventrolateral  border,  nearer  the  occipital  pole,  is  a  slightly 
marked  indentation  usually  called  the  preoccipital  notch.  The  deep  vallecular 
depression  between  the  orbital  surface  and  the  temporal  pole  accommodates  the 
greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

More  or  less  distinct  borders  demarcate  the  surfaces.  The  arched  dors^imesal 
border  intervenes  between  the  mesal  and  the  convex  surfaces;  a  straight  mesorbifal 
border  intervenes  between  the  orbital  and  mesal  surfaces  of  the  frontal  lobe;  a 
ventrolateral  border  separates  the  tentorial  surface  from  the  lateral,  convex  sur- 
face of  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes;  while  an  obtuse  border — the  mesoverifra/ 
or  internal  occipital  border — separates  the  tentorial  from  the  mesal  surfaces. 

Gerebral  Fissures  and  Gyres. — ^The  surface  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere  presents 
alternating  depressions  or  fissures  which  demarcate  gyral  elevations — the  eonvola- 
tions  or  gyres.^  The  fissures  vary  in  depth  from  that  of  a  mere  shallow  groove 
to  as  much  as  30  mm.,  and  may  attain  a  length  of  15  cm.  They  are  more  or  less 
sinuous  and  ramified.  They  mark  the  surface  with  fairly  approximate  uniformity, 
that  is,  one  rarely  finds  an  unfissured  surface  more  than  15  to  20  mm.  (f  inch  to 
^  inch)  in  width.  Numerous  functional  and  mechanical  influences  must  be 
credited  with  bringing  about  the  complex  foldings  of  the  cerebral  surface,  prin- 
cipally (a)  resistance  of  the  cranium  to  the  expanding  brain  or  "mechanical 
packing;"  (6)  differences  of  growth  rate  in  different  parts  of  the  cortical  surface; 
(c)  differences  of  growth  rate  of  different  fibre  bundles  retarding  cortical  expansion 
along  the  fissure  lines  and  elongating  to  help  in  the  formation  of  the  gyres.  The 
obvious  result,  whatever  the  influences  may  be,  is  an  expansion  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  to  an  enormous  degree,  so  that,  instead  of  having  a  surface  area  of  only 
60,000  sq.  mm.  (if  unconvoluted),  the  average  adult  cerebrum  has  a  cortical  area 
of  200,000  sq.  mm.  or  more.  Furthermore,  the  vascular  pia,  closely  investing 
the  surface  and  dipping  into  every  fissure,  is  expanded  in  a  like  manner,  affording 
an  ample  and  uniform  supply  of  blood  for  the  entire  cerebral  cortex. 

The  cerebral  vesicle  of  the  fetal  brain  presents  a  smooth  surface  during  the 
first  half  of  intrauterine  life,^  except  for  the  depressed  fossa  at  the  site  of  the  future 
island  of  Reil — destined  to  become  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  sylvian  cleft  formed 
by  the  apposition  of  the  more  energetically  growing  contiguous  parts  of  the  cerebral 
mantle.  Some  of  the  cerebral  fissures  develop  early  as  infoldings  of  the  com- 
paratively thin  wall  of  the  vesicle,  and  hence  produce  corresponding  projections 
into  the  cerebral  cavity;  these  are  termed  the  total  or  complete  fissures.  The 
remaining  fissures  are  only  linear  depressions  of  the  surface  not  involving  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  wall — the  partial  or  incomplete  fissures.  The  complete  fissures  and 
their  correlative  projections  into  the  cerebral  cavity  (lateral  ventricle)  are: 

^  Consifltent  with  the  use  of  the  English  lobe  and  lobeB  (for  lob%i9  and  lob%),  the  EnRlish  gyre  and  OW^  &re 
preferable  to  gyrua  and  gyri.  The  term  fiaaure  is  here  uniformlj^  employed  for  all  anfroctuosities  of  the  sur- 
face, though  aulcua  (pi.  aulci)  is  quite  as  generally  used;  sometimes  both  terms  are  indiscriminately  mixed 
in  other  works  on  this  subject. 

*  The  so-called  transitory  fiaaurea  of  older  descriptions  may  he  neglected,  since  the  researches  of  Retzius, 
Hochstetter,  and  Mall  have  shown  these  to  be  in  reality  artefacts  due  to  postmortem  swelling. 
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Fissure. 

Hippocampal  fissure. 
Calcarine  fissure. 
Collateral  fissure. 
Occipital  fissure. 


Interned  Eminence, 

Hippocampus. 
Calcar. 

Collateral  eminence. 
Occipital  eminence. 


Among  the  remaining  cerebral  fissures,  of  which  over  fifty  have  been  recog- 
nized and  named,  some  are  constant  in  representation  in  all  normal  brains,  while 
others  are  of  variable  occurrence  in  different  individual  specimens.    The  constant 
fissures  are  those  which  regularly  exist  as  interlobar  and  intergyral  boundary 
lines  forming  a  common  pattern  for  all  normal  brains,  but  these,  like  all  cerebral 
fissxires,  are  subject  to  many  individual  variations  as  to  course,  depth,  length, 
mode  of  branching,  and  anastomosis  with   neighboring  fissures  or  manner  of 
interruption  by  gyral  isthmuses.     The  range  of  individual  variations  is  so  great 
tliat  no  two  brains  can  be  said  to  be  exactly  alike;  in  fact,  one  may  find  numberless 
stages  of  complexity  in  the  cerebral  surface  configuration  from  the  simply  fissured 
brains  of  mentally  inferior  individuals  and  races  to  the  complexly  fissured  and 
more  highly  organized  brains  of  vigorous  thinkers  and  talented  geniuses  among 
the  highly  intellectual  races  of  man. 


INTERCEREBRAL  F. 


F.«  FISSURE 
6.=  GYRE 


Fig.  672. — Cerebral  fissures  and  gyres  viewed  dorsally 


Cerebral  Lobes  and  Fissures. — The  cerebral  surface  is  divided  into  five  prin- 
cipal areas,  called  lobes,  demarcated  by  certain  constant  fissures  which  are  more 
or  less  conspicuous,  and  were  therefore  selected  by  the  older  anatomists  as  arbi- 
trarv  boundarv  lines;  these  are  termed  the  interlobar  fissures. 
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The  lobes  are:  (1)  the  frontal;  (2)  the  parietal;  (3)  the  temporal;  (4)  the  occipital; 
(5)  the  island  of  Reil  or  insula.  The  interlobar  fissures  are:  (1)  the  syl^i^ui;  (2^ 
the  central;  (3)  the  occipital;  (4)  the  calcarine;  (5)  the  circuminsular.  A  .seiie:>  ()f 
fissures  demarcating  the  rhinencephalon  from  the  pallium  or  cerebral  man  tit- 
proper  will  be  considered  at  a  later  stage. 

The  Interlobar  Fissures.  The  Sylvian  Fissure  and  Its  Rami  (fissura  cerebri  later- 
alis \Sylmi^, — This  fissure  is  a  well-marked  cleft  on  the  base  and  side  of  t\\^ 
cerebral  hemisphere.  Traced  laterad  from  the  region  of  the  anterior  perforateil 
substance,  it  begins  as  a  deep  depression  between  the  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal 
lobe  and  the  temporal  pole,  corresponding  to  the  bony  ridge  formed  bv  the  lesser 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  extending  to  the  convex  surface.  This  portion  of  the 
fissure  is  termed  the  basisylvian  fissure  or  vallecula  sylvii,  as  far  as  the  gylyian  point/ 
The  sylvian  point  marks  the  conjunction  of  the  main  portion  of  the  sylvian  fi.s.sure 
with  its  basisylvian  part  as  well  as  one  or  two  rami.  These  rami  are  \^\)  the 
presylvian  ramus  and  (2)  the  subsylvian  ramus. 

The  presylvian  ramus^  usually  proceeds  dorsad,  slightly  inclined  frontad,   for 
a  distance  of  2  to  3  cm.  into  the  subfrontal  gyre. 

The  subsylvian  ramus  (anterior  horizontal  limb)  extends  frontad  for  a  distance 
of  1.5  to  2  cm.,  parallel  to  the  orbitofrontal  (superciliary)  margin. 

These  two  rami  often  spring  as  shorter  branches  from  a  common  stem,  and  both 
may  be  replaced  by  a  single  unbranched  limb. 

The  sylvian  fissure  proper  is  the  most  conspicuous  part.  It  extends  from  the 
sylvian  point  in  a  caudal  direction,  inclined  slightly  dorsad,'  on  the  lateral  suifac*e 
of  the  cerebrum  for  a  distance  averaging  6  cm.  (2i  inches).  It  separates  the 
temporal  lobe  wholly  from  the  frontal  and  partly  from  the  parietal  lobe.  It  usu- 
ally ends  in  an  upturned  manner,  in  tlie  parietal  lobe,  the  change  of  direction 
being  oftener  abrupt  than  gradual;  this  terminal  piece  receives  the  name  of  epi- 
sylvian  ramus.  Occasionally  a  short  ramus  is  sent  ventrad  into  the  supertemporal 
gyre  and  is  called  the  hjrposylvian  ramus. 

The  sylvian  fissure  ranges  in  depth  from  15  mm.  or  less  at  the  presylvian  point 
to  25  or  30  mm.  (1  inch  to  IJ  inches)  at  the  postsylvian  point,  correlative  with 
the  contour  of  the  island  of  Reil,  which  lies  in  its  depths.  If  the  lips  of  the  sylvian 
fissure  be  divaricated,  the  island  of  Reil  is  revealed  as  a  cortical  district,  of  tetra- 
hedral  form,  which  is  normally  completely  concealed  by  overlapping  portions  of 
the  cerebral  hemisphere  called  the  opercula.  These  are  four  in  number:  (1)  the 
operculum  proper,  (2)  the  preoperculum,  (3)  the  suboperculum,  and  (4)  the  post- 
operculum. 

The  operculum  (frontoparietal  operculum)  is  composed  of  the  adjacent  portions 
of  the  ventral  border  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes,  the  sylvian  fissure  inter- 
vening between  it  and  the  postoperculum,  which  is  the  overlapping  part  of  the 
temporal  lobe.  The  preoperculum  is  a  small  triangular  portion  embraced  by  the 
presylvian  and  subsylvian  rami,  and  is  also  called  the  pars  triangularis  or  Broca's 
cap.  The  suboperculum  (orbital  opercxdum)  is  small,  demarcated  by  the  sub- 
sylvian ramus,  and,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  orbital  face  of  the  frontal  lobe, 
projecting  slightly  over  the  frontal  part  of  the  island  of  Reil,  with  its  margin 
separated  from  the  temporal  pole  by  the  basisylvian  cleft. 

The  overlapping  opercula  are  demarcated  from  the  island  of  Reil  by  the  cir- 
cuminsular fissure  (svlciis  circularis  Reilii). 

Development  of  the  Island  of  Reil  and  the  Sylvian  Gleft. — The  insular  cortical 
district  is  topographically  correlative  with  the  great  gray  ganglia  of  the  cerebral 

1  So  called  in  cranial  topography.  ,       .  .     ^  ,  .         ,    .    r. 

*  Also  called  the  anterior  aacending  limb.  In  BNA  terms  the  name  for  this  nssural  branch  i>  Ramus  anterior 
asrendens  fiaaurae  cerebri  latemlia. 

•Ita  inclinntion  to  the  horisontal  plane  i«  called  the  aylrian  angle,  approxnnately  lo  degrees. 
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hein  i.-^pliere,  parlicularlv  the  lenticular  nuoleiis,  from  whose  ectal  surface  the  iiisuhir 
cortex  i?i  but  little  removed.  As  will  be  learnetl  at  a  later  stage,  few  if  any  pro- 
jection fibres  pass  to  and  from  the  island  of  Reil;  its  function  is  almost  wholly 
associative  for  adjacent  parts  of  the  cerebral  mantle.  The  island  of  Reil  there- 
lore  becomes  buried  beneath  the  more  enei^tically  growing  and  bulging  parts 
immediately  around  it.  There  is  at  first  a  slight  fossa  (observable  in  the  tenth 
to  twelfth  week)  which,  as  development  proceeds,  and  as  the  overhanging  opercula 
enoroa<.-h  up<in  the  island  of  Reil,  becomes  more  deeply  situated  as  a  clefl-like 
depression  uiuil  at  birth  the  fossa  has  become  a  fissure,  with  the  island  of  Reil 
perhaps  slightly  exposed  near  ils  cephalic  extremity,  where  the  incomplete  apposi- 
tion of  tiie  opercula  leaves  a  triangular  space.  This  space  is  usually  obliterated 
in  chihlhcMxI,  but  is  commonly  met  with  in  certain  races  (negro,  Australian) 
antl  in  brains  showing  developmental  defects  or  arrest.  The  mechanics  of  the 
formation  of  the  surface  outline  of  the  sylvian  fissure  by  the  apposition  of  the 
growing  aii<l  plastic  opercula  may  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  Fig.  (>7S. 


The  central  flsmire  (fi/mure  of  liolaitdo  [sidcus  ceiUralis])  is  situated  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  convex  .surface,  and,  coursing  obliquely  laterofrontad,  divides  this 
surface  into  approximately  equal  parts,  intervening  between  the  frontal  and  parietal 
lobes.     It  may  be  traced  from  a  point  at  or  near  the  dorsimesal   border,  about 

1  cm.  (^  inch)  caudad  of  the  mid-point  of  the  occipitofrontal  arc.  It  then  runs 
sinuously  laterofrontad  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sylvian  fissure,  about 

2  cm.  (i  inch)  caitdad  of  the  sylvian  point;  its  line  of  general  direction  makes  an 
angle  of  al)out  70  degrees  with  the  median  line  (Koliuidlc  angle).  If  measured 
along  its  sinuosities,  its  length  averages  iO.o  cm.  (4  inches).  Jts  curved  course 
may  be  analyzed  into  five  alternate  curves  (.sometimes  more  or  less),  of  which 
three  are  con\ex  fronted  and  two  caudad.  It  is  rarely  very  much  branched  and 
<loes  not  often  anastomose  with  neighboring  fissures.  Its  dorsal  end  bears  a 
constant  relation  to  the  caudal  limb  of  the  paracentral,  frontad  of  which  it  can  be 
found  as  a  hook-Mke  curve  ( Fig.  675).  If  the  lips  of  the  central  fissure  be  divari- 
cated, httenligitating  sub-gyres  are  commonly  seen  in  its  depths  (Fig.  G7'-i). 
'ITiese  interlocking  pyres  are  often  fused  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  a  total 
interruption  of  the  fissure  has,  in  rare  instances,  been  observed.  The  central 
fissure  develops  at  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  of  intrauterine  life,  not  as 
a  single  integer,  but  as  the  result  of  the  union  of  two  segments — a  short  dorsal  and 
a  longer  ventral  segment.     As  development  proceeds  these  segments  eientually 
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unite  end  to  end,  and  at  the  site  of  this  union  a  vadum  (or  shallow  uprising  of  the 
floor  of  the  fissure)  or  even  a  complete  isthmus  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  adult 
brain.     Only  three  cases  of  bilateral  interruption  are  on  record. 

The  occipital  fissure  (fissura  occipitalis)  is  a  deep  cleft  across  the  dorsiimesal 
border  trans-secting  the  occipitofrontal  arc  at  about  5  cm.  (2  inches)  from  tlie 
occipital  pole,  and  extending  upon  both  the  mesal  and  the  convex  surfaces.  On 
the  meson  it  attains  a  length  of  3  to  3.5  cm.  (1^^  to  If  inches)  (to  its  junction  ^nth 
the  calcarine  fissure)  while  its  lateral  extent  is  shorter  (2  to  2.5  cm.,  ^  to  1  inch). 
It  is  quite  deep  throughout  and  usually  shows  a  number  of  interdigitatin^  .sub- 
gyres. 

The  calcarine  fissure  (fissura  calcarind)  is  a  slightly  arched  fissure  which  is 
usually  joined  with  the  occipital  fissure  at  the  apex  of  the  cuneus  and  extends 
caudad  to  the  occipital  pole,  ending  in  a  bifurcation.  The  fissure  is  composed  of 
two  integers  which  may  be  partially  or  completely  separated  (by  a  vadum  or  an 
isthmus);  the  caudal  segment  may  then  be  distinguished  as  the  postealcanna 
fissure. 

The  occipital  and  calcarine  fissures  join  to  form  a  Y-shaped  junction;  the  two 
limbs  of  thfe  Y  embrace  the  cuneus,  while  the  stem  is  continued  as  the  occipita- 
calcarme  stem  for  a  distance  of  about  3  cm.  This  fissural  stem  is  allotted  to  the 
occipital  fissure  by  some  and  to  the  calcarine  fissure  by  other  authors.  As  there 
is  no  greater  frequency  of  confluence  with  one  as  against  the  other,  so  far  as  present 
statistics  go,  it  is  preferable  to  assign  no  special  relationship  for  this  stem  to  one 
or  the  other  principal  fissure. 

I.  Frontal  Lobe.  Fissures  of  the  Frontal  Lobe. — 1.  The  lateral  surface 
is  bounded  by  the  dorsimesal  arched  border,  by  the  fron to-orbital  (or  supercilian^) 
border,  by  the  sylvian  fissure  (in  part),  and  by  the  central  fissure.  The  principal 
fissures  marking  this  surface  demarcate  four  gyres:  (1)  the  precentral,  (2)  super- 
frontal,  (3)  medifroiital,  and  (4)  subfrontal  gyres.  The  fissures  are  (1)  the  pre- 
central, (2)  superfrontal,  and  (3)  subfrontal  fissures.  In  addition  must  be  described 
certain  fissures  which  are  intragyral  and  of  more  or  less  constant  occurrence. 

The  Precentral  Fissural  Complex  {sulcus  praecerUralis). — ^Two  fissural  integers 
which  are  sometimes  joined. extend  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  central  fissure. 
The  mesally  situated  piece  is  usually  of  zygal  {yoke-shaped)  shape  or  triradiate,  and 
usually  anastomoses  with  the  superfrontal  fissure.  From  its  position  it  is  termed 
the  supercentral  or  superior  precentral  fissure  {sulcus  praecentralis  superior).  The 
laterally  situated  piece  is  of  longer  extent,  sometimes  straight  or  slightly  sinuous, 
.sometimes  arched  like  an  inverted  L,  or  T-shaped.  It  usually  anastomoses  with 
the  subfrontal  fissure.  The  two  precentral  segments  demarcate  the  precentral 
gyre  from  the  remaining  three  gyres  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  frontal  lol>e. 

The  superfrontal  fissure  {sulcus  frontalis  superior)  usually  springs  from  the 
supercentral  and  pursues  a  sinuous  course  frontad,  to  become  lost,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  zigzag  or  transverse  ramifications  of  the  prefrontal  region.  It  is  usually  quite 
ramified  and  often  anastomoses  with  other  fissures.  It  demarcates  the  superfrontal 
from  the  medifrontal  gyre. 

The  subfrontal  fissure  {sulcus  frontalis  inferior)  is  most  often  confluent  with  the 
precentral,  less  often  with  the  supercentral  fissure.  It  proceeds  frontad  in  an 
arched  course,  to  end  either  in  a  bifurcation  or  by  anastomosing  with  other  fissures 
(radiate  fissure,  orbitofrontal  fissure,  or  medifrontal  fissure).  The  subfrontal 
fissure  demarcates  the  medifrontal  from  the  subfrontal  gyre. 

Both  the  superfrontal  and  medifrontal  gyres  are  characterized  by  a  more  or 
less  pronounced  longitudinal  subdivision  by  less  constant  fissural  segments.  They 
are:  (1)  the  paramesal  fissure  {sulcus  paramedialis)  occupying  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  the  superfrontal  fissure  and  the  dorsimesal  border,  in  the  super- 
frontal gyre,  more  often  composed  of  a  series  of  short  segments  which  become  lost 
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in  the  more  complex  configuration  of  the  prefrontal  region;  (2)  the  medifrontal 
fiasnre  {sxdcus  frontalis  meaitis)  situated  in  the  prefrontal  part  of  the  medifrontal 
gyre,  rarely  extending  throughout,  and  usually  ending  cephalad  in  a  widely  spread 
bifurcation  which  constitutes  the  orbitofrontal  fissure  when  independent.  The 
medifrontal  fissure  is  usually  very  much  ramified  and  frequently  anastomoses 
with  neighboring  fijisures.  The  fissure  is  a  characteristic  of  human  and  anthro- 
poid brains  only. 

By  the  occurrence  of  either  or  both  paramesal  and  medifrontal  fissures,  the 
ordinary  three-tier  type  of  frontal  lobe  is  converted  into  a  four-tier  and  five-tier 
type ;  the  latter  more  ofteir  in  the  brains  of  the  more  highly  intellectual — a  feature 
which  is  concomitant  with  the  comparatively  late  phyletic  and  embryonic  develop- 
ment of  the  two  secondary  fissures  described. 


8UPERCENTRAL 


OCCIPITAI. 
F. 


ORBITAL  r. 

BASIBYLVUN  F. 


?.  ■=  FISSURE 
G.  ■»  GYRE 
R. «  RAMUS 

Fig.  674. — Fissures  and  gyres  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  left  hemicereorum. 


Other,  less  important,  fissures  are:  (1)  the  inflected  fissure  (fissura  inflexa), 
incising  the  dorsimesal  border  between  the  central  fissure  and  the  cephalic  limb 
of  the  paracentral;  (2)  the  radiate  fissure,  near  the  lateral  orbitofrontal  border;  (3) 
the  transprecentral,  a  short  oblique  piece  ventrad  of  the  central  and  usually  dipping 
into  the  sylvian  cleft;  and  (4)  the  diagonal  fissure  between  the  presylvian  ramus  and 
the  ventral  end  of  the  central,  and  often  confluent  with  the  precentra!  (Fig.  674). 

2.  The  mesal  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  is  bounded  by  the  dorsimesal  lx)rder, 
the  mesorbital  border,  and  the  callosal  fissure  An  arcuate  fissure  or  svstem 
of  fissures  intermediate  between  the  dorsimesal  margin  and  the  supercallosal 
fissure  divides  this  surface  into  the  superfrontal  gyre,  mesal  aspect,  and  the  callosal 
gyre.  The  name  "callosomarginal"  was  usually  applied  to  this  fissure,  but  an 
examination  of  many  brains  reveals  a  certain  int^rality  of  fissural  parts,  which 
are  not  always  connected.  One  constant  segment  from  its  relations  with  the 
central  fissure  is  called  the  paracentral  fissure,  composed  of  a  main  stem  with  a 
cephalic  and  a  caudal  limb,  embracing  the  paracentral  gyre.  Frontad  thereof 
extends  the  supercallosal  fissure,  often  in  two  segments,  running  a  concentric 
course  between  the  arched  dorsimesal  border  and  the  genu  of  the  callosum. 
The  supercallosal  may  be  confluent  with  the  paracentral.     The  supercallosal  is^ 
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as  a  rule,  quite  ramified,  its  branches  transcribing  the  superfrontal  gjne.  In 
the  prefrontal  region  and  ventrad  of  the  genu  of  the  corpus  callosum  lie  one  or 
two  fissures,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  mesorbital  border,  and  called,  res|)ec- 
tively,  the  rostral  and  subrostral  fissures  {svlci  rostrales). 

3.  The  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  is  constantly  marked  by  a  straight 
fissure,  the  olfactory  fissure  {sulcus  olfactorius),  which  runs  parallel  to  the  mesorbital 
border  and  is  occupied  by  the  olfactory  bulb  and  tract.  It  is  about  5  cm.  in  len^h 
and  demarcates  the  mesorbital  gyre  from  the  remaining  orbital  gyres.  This 
orbital  surface  is  marked  by  a  fissural  system  {suld  orbitaJes)  that  is  usually  of 
zygal  type,  H-shaped  or  K-shaped,  quadriradiate,  or,  rarely,  triradiate.  When  tin- 
transverse  element  is  sufficiently  pronounced  it  merits  the  name  of  tranBorbiUl 
fissure,  demarcating  the  preorbital  from  the  postorbital  gyral  field. 

Gyres  of  the  Frontal  Ix)BE  (lobu^  froiitulis).  1.  Lateral  Surface. — The  pre- 
^antral  gyre  (gyrus  centralis  anferior),  one  of  the  chief  motor  areas  of  the  cerebral 
cortex,  is  a  moderately  sinuous  gyre  extending  from  the  dorsimesal  border  to 
the  sylvian  fissure  and  demarcated  by  the  central  and  the  precentral  fissures 
(supercentral  +  precentral). 


CENTRAL  F 


G.r=GYRE 
F.=  FISSURE 


Fio.  675. — Fissures  and  gyres  of  the  mesal  surface  of  the  left  hemiccrebrum. 

The  superfrontal  gyre  is  limited  laterally  by  the  superfrontal  fissure,  while  it 
is  continuous  over  the  dorsimesal  border  with  its  mesal  surface.'  It  merge> 
insensibly  with  the  medifrontal  gyre  in  the  prefrontal  region,  while  it  may  l)e 
partially  subdivided  by  the  paramesal  fissure. 

The  medifrontal  gyre  (gyrus  frontalis  melius)  is  broader  than  the  preceding, 
demarcated  by  the  superfrontal  and  subfrontal  fissures,  and  often  marked  by  the 
medifrontal  fissure  in  its  prefrontal  portion. 

The  subfrontal  gyre  (gyrus  frontalis  inferior)  is  limited  by  the  subfrontal  fissure 
and  the  basisylvian  +  sylvian  proper.  It  is  traversed  by  the  presylvian  and  sub- 
sylvian  rami,  embracing  the  preoperculum  or  pars  triangularis.  The  gyre  is  of 
historic  importance  since  Broca,  in  1861,  declared  it  to  be  the  seat  of  speech  con- 
trol.    (See  Cerebral  Localization.) 


'  There  being  no  fissure  at  this  border,  it  is  improi)er  to  give  the  mesal  surface  of  this  gj're  a  difTerent  name 
<i.  e.,  "marginal  gyrus''  of  the  authors). 
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2,  ^fesal  Surface. — On  the  mesal  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  and  embracing 
the  dorsitl  end  of  the  central  fissure  lies  an  oval  lobule  or  gyre  called  the  paracentral 
gjre  {lahuliuf  paracentral  is),  limited  by  the  paracentral  fissure  with  its  caudal 
and  cephalic  limbs.  Frontad  thereof  extends  the  large  arched  mesal  surface  of 
the  superfrontal  gyre  (gyrus  frontalis  superior),  limited  by  the  supercallosal  fissure. 
Bet^'-eeii  the  latter  fissure  and  the  callosal  fissure,  concentrically  situated  with 
respect  to  the  superfrontal,  lies  the  callosal  gyre  {the  ''gyrus  farnicatvs*'  of  other 
avithors"). 

Kroiitad  tJiese  two  gyres  arch  around  the  genu  of  the  corpus  callosum,  to  become 
nierf]^e<l  through  the  disappearance  of  the  intervening  supercallosal  fissure,  and  the 
rostral  fissures  alone  mark  this  surface. 


INTERCEREBRAL  F. 


=  FISSURE 
G.-=GYRE 


Fio.  676. — Fissures  and  gyres  of  the  basal  surface  of  the  ct?rebrum. 

3.  Orbital  Surfa^ce. — ^^Fhe  olfactory  fissure  and  the  mesorbital  border  tound 
the  mesorbital  gyre  (gyrus  rectus).  The  remaining  orbital  surface  is  not  regularly 
divisible  on  account  of  the  great  variability  of  the  orbital  fissures;  when  the  trans- 
orbital fissure  is  pronounced,  a  pre-  and  postorbital  gyre  may  be  distinguished. 

The  postorbital  limbos  is  a  formation  occasionally  met  with  on  the  orbital  sur- 
face. It  consists  of  a  curved,  welt-shaped  eminence  demarcated  by  an  incisure 
created  by  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and  due,  apparently,  to  the  intrusion 
of  the  postorbital  portion  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull. 

II.  Parietal  Lobe  (lofms  parietalis).  Fissures  of  the  Parietal  Lobe. — 1. 
The  lateral  surface  is  bounded  by  the  dorsimesal  border,  by  the  central  fissure, 
and  by  a  part  of  the  sylvian  fissure;  it  is  only  partially  demarcated  from  the 
occipital  lobe  by  the  occipital  fissure,  and  merges  gradually  into  the  temporal 
lobe. 
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The  principal  fissures  marking  its  surface  consist  of  a  group  of  integral  segments 
showing  various  degrees  of  confluence  in  diflFerent  individuals  and  /onneriy 
known  in  the  aggregate  as  the  intraparietal  soleiu  of  Turner  (sulcus  iniraparietalis). 
Two  of  the  fissural  segments  present  much  the  same  parallelism  to  the  central 
fissure  which  was  noted  for  the  precentral  group,  and  hence  these  are  termed 
the  postcentral  fissural  complex. 

The  postcentral  fissural  complex  (sulcus  postceniralis)  comprises  a  longer  mesal 
and  a  shorter  lateral  (and  ventral)  segment,  which  are  confluent  in  about  75  per 
cent,  of  brains  and  then  very  much  resemble  in  length,  continuity,  and  course 
the  central  fissure.  This  appearance  has  given  rise  to  reports  of  alleged  duplica- 
tion of  the  central;  an  analysis  of  the  relations  of  the  dorsal  ends  of  the  fissures 
in  question  with  the  caudal  limb  of  the  paracentral  removes  all  doubt. 

The  postcentral  fissure  (proper)  is  the  longer  mesal  (and  dorsal)  segment.  Its 
dorsal  end  is  frequently  bifurcated  and  sometimes  embraces  the  dorsal  extension 
of  the  caudal  limb  of  the  paracentral.  The  subcentral  fissure  constitutes  the  shorter 
lateroventral  segment. 

The  parietal  fissure  is  usually  a  slightly  arched  fissure  inclining  mesocaudad, 
sometimes  independent  but  more  often  confluent,  with  one  or  both  of  the  post- 
central segments  just  described.  It  demarcates  the  parietal  gyre  from  the  sub- 
parietal  district. 

The  paroccipital  fissure,  in  whole  or  in  part,  probably  represents  a  part  of  the 
simian  exoccipital  or  **Affenspalte,"  isolated  by  the  upgrowth  of  gyral  protons 
which  are  totally  submerged  in  the  ape  brain,  but  rose  to  the  surface  concomitant 
with  the  rise  in  functional  dignity  of  cortical  areas  so  important  in  the  human 
brain.  The  fissure  is  almost  invariably  of  zygal  shape,  its  stem  directed  sagittally, 
its  ends  bifurcated.  Its  confluence  with  the  parietal  fissure  seems  to  be  subject 
to  some  morphologic  law;  continuity  is  the  rule  on  the  left  side  (77  per  cent),  and 
occurs  less  often  on  the  right.  The  combination  of  continuity  on  the  right  and 
separation  on  the  left  is  a  rare  one  (6  per  cent). 

I^ss  constant  fissures  are  the  transparietal,  in  the  parietal  lobe,  and  the  inter- 
medial (Fig.  674).  In  the  subparietal  district  terminate  the  upturned  ends  of 
the  sylvian  (i,  e.,  episylvian  ramus)  of  the  super  temporal  and  the  meditemporal 
fissures. 

2.  The  Tnesal  surface  of  the  parietal  lobe  is  equivalent  to  the  quadrangular 
precuneus,  limited  by  the  paracentral  and  occipital  fissures,  while  ventrad  it  is 
imperfectly  separated  from  the  callosal  gyre  by  the  precuneal  fissure  {postlimbw 
sulcus),  usually  of  zygal  or  triradiate  form  and  occasionally  confluent  with  the 
paracentral.  ' 

Gyres  op  the  Parietal  Lobe.  1.  Lateral  Surface. — The  postcentral  gyre 
(gyrus  centralis  posterior)  is  one  of  the  chief  somes thetic  areas  of  the  cortex.  It 
is  a  long,  more  or  less  sinuous  convolution  extending  obliquely  from  the  dorsimesal 
border  to  the  sylvian  fissure  and  demarcated  by  the  central  and  the  postcentral  + 
subcentral  fissures. 

The  parietal  gyre  (gyrus  parietalis)  lies  between  the  dorsimesal  border  and  the 
parietal  fissure,  bounded  cephalad  by  the  postcentral,  caudad  partly  by  the 
occipital  fissure,  the  transition  to  the  occipital  lobe  being  maintained  by  the 
arched  paroccipital  gyre. 

The  subparietal  district  or  lobule  (lobvlus  parietalis  inferior)  is  divided  into 
three  convolutions  which  arch  around  the  upturned  ends  of  the  sylvian,  super- 
temporal,  and  meditemporal,  and  merge  insensibly  with  the  adjacent  temporo- 
occipital  gyres.  The  marginal  (supramarginal)  gyre  arches  over  the  extremity  of 
the  episylvian  ramus  and  is  connected  frontad  with  the  postcentral  gyre,  ventrad 
with  the  supertemporal  gyre.  The  angular  gyre  (gyrus  angvlaris)  arches  over  the 
upturned  extremity  of  the  supertemporal  fissure,  and  its  limbs  fuse  with   the 
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supertemporal  and  medi temporal  gyres.  The  postparietal  gyre  is  not  always 
clearly  defined;  it  arches  around  the  upturned  end  of  the  meditemporal  or  its 
representative  segment;  mesally  it  is  bounded  by  the  paroccipital  fissure.  Variable 
intermedial  fiasiires  sometimes  help  to  define  the  angular  gyre  from  its  two  neigh- 
bors. 

2.  The  mesal  surface  of  the  parietal  lobe  has  already  been  described  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  preeimeiifl,  from  its  position  in  ''front''  of  the  eaneiis  or  quadrate  lobe 
from  its  general  shape.  It  is  sometimes  marked  by  a  mesal  extension  of  the 
transparietal  fissure  or  by  intrapreeaneal  fissures. 

III.  Occiiutal  liObe  {lohus  occipitalis).    Fissures  of  the  Occipital  Lobe. — 
I.  The  IcUeral  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe  is  imperfectly  demarcated  from  the 
adjacent   parietal  and  temporal  lobes  in  most  brains.      The  sharply  defined 
exoccipital  fissure  or  "  Affenspalte"  of  other  primates  has,  in  the  ancestry  of  man, 
been  reduced  to  a  series  of  fissural  segments  by  the  upgrowth  of  submerged  cor- 
tical parts.     The  paroccipital  fissure,  we  have  already  learned,  probably  repre- 
sents one  of  the  gaps  in  the  series;  another  may  be  the  sulcus  lunatus  (Elliott 
Smith),  usually  termed  the  lateral  occipital  by  the  authors;  lasdy,  a  fissure  some- 
times called  the  inferior  occipital  {suboccipital) y  and   usually  embraced,  on  the 
occipital  pole,  by  the  bifurcate  limbs  of  the  postcalcarine,  may  complete  the  series. 
Further  researches  are  necessary  to  elucidate  the  morphology  of  this  region. 

2.  The  Tnesal  surface  is  equivalent  to  the  wedge-shaped  region  embraced  by 
the  occipital  and  calcarine  fissures,  and  called  the  cuneus.  A  fairly  constant 
cuneal  fissure  traverses  its  surface  parallel  to  the  calcarine. 

If  it  is  ever  determined  that  the  morphological  boundary  of  the  occipital  lobe  is 
as  outlined  above,  the  lobe  is  practically  excluded  from  the  basal  surface  of  the 
hemicerebrum. 

IV.  Temporal  Lobe  {lobus  temporalis).  Fissures  of  the  Temporal  Lobe. — 1 . 
The  lateral  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe  is  bounded  by  the  basisylvian  and  sylvian 
fissures  and  by  the  ventrolateral  border;  caudally  it  merges  into  the  adjacent 
parietal  and  occipital  lobes. 

The  supertemporal  fissure  {sulcus  temporalis  superior)  is  a  deep,  long  (10  to  12 
cm.),  and  usually  continuous  fissure  which  begins  near  the  temporal  pole,  proceeds 
ventrad  of  but  parallel  with  the  sylvian,  to  become  upturned  in  the  parietal  lobe 
and  embraced  by  the  arched  angular  gyre. 

The  meditemporal  fissure  {sulcus  temporalis  medius)  is  rarely  continuous;  more 
often  it  is  represented  by  a  series  of  segments,  two,  three,  or  four  in  number,  the 
caudal  segment  running  more  vertically  into  the  parietal  lobe  to  be  embraced  by 
the  postparietal  gyre.  The  meditemporal  fissural  segments  run  nearly  parallel 
with  the  supertemporal  and  demarcate  the  meditemporal  from  the  subtemporal 
gyre. 

2.  Tentorial  or  Ventral  Surface, — Close  to  the  ventrolateral  margin  and  more 
or  less  parallel  with  it  runs  the  subtemporal  fissure  {sulcus  temporalis  inferior), 
extending  from  near  the  temporal  to  near  the  occipital  pole.  It  is  rarely  continu- 
ous, being  usually  broken  up  into  two  or  more  segments.  It  demarcates  the  sub- 
temporal from  the  subcollateral  gyre. 

The  collateral  fissure  {fissura  collateralis)  is  a  well-marked,  long  (8  to  12  cm.),  and 
deep  fissure  extending  from  near  the  occipital  to  near  the  temporal  pole.  Caudally 
it  demarcates  the  subcalcarine  gyre  from  the  subcollateral ;  frontad  it  intervenes 
l^etween  the  latter  gyre  and  the  hippocampal  gyre.  Its  middle  part  is  correlative 
with  the  collateral  eminence.  On  the  ventromesal  aspect  of  the  temporal  lobe 
and  near  its  pole,  cephalad  of  the  uncus,  is  a  moderately  marked  fissure  or  groove, 
called,  because  of  its  topographic  relation  to  the  amygdaline  nucleus — ^a  gray, 
ganglionic  mass — the  amygdaline  fissure  {fissura  ectorhinalis  s,  postrhinalis),  or 
incisura  temporalis. 
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'i.  The  dorsal  or  opercular  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe  enters  into  the  formation 
of  the  sylvian  deft.  It  is  but  sMghtly  marked  by  a  few  oblique  or  transverse 
furrows  (tmutemporal  flsBons)  demarcating  slightly  elevated  tnnstemporal  gJiM. 

(JvREs  OF  THE  TEMPORAL  LoBE, — The  five  principal  fissures  named  subdivide 
the  lobe  into  five  gyres.  On  the  lateral  surface  lie  the  sopertempoial,  meditemponl, 
and  labtemporal  gyns  (gg.  temporalis  superior,  medivs  el  inferior);  on  the  ten- 
torial surface  are  the  sabcalctfine  {gyrus  lingvalia),  snbeoUatsnt  {gyrus  fusiformis; 
g.  occipitotemporalin)  and  part  of  the  anbtamponl. 

The  hippocampftl  gyre  (gyrus  hippocampi),  formerly  included  in  the  "  limbre 
lot)e,"  but  morphologically  belonging  to  the  neopallium,  occupies  the  dorsimesal 
part  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe.  The  longer  or  shorter  extension 
of  the  occipitocalcarine  stem  partially  (forming  the  iaUunoi  gyri  hippocampi) 
internipt^j  its  continuity  with  the  callosal  gyre.  It  is  demarcated  by  the  collateral 
fi.ssure  (in  part)  and  the  hippocampal  fissure,  broadens  out  toward  the  temporal 
pole,  and  appears  to  l>ecome  l>ent  upon  itself  dorsally  to  form  the  andnate  gjn 
{uncus).  As  will  be  learned  in  the  sequel,  the  hippocampal  gyre  is  demarcated 
from  the  uncus  proper  by  the  intervention  of  the  frenulum  Giacomini — an  exten- 
sion of  the  narrow,  gray,  dentate  gyre. 


Near  the  temporal  pole  it  is  demarcated  from  the  subcollateral  g>-re  by  the 
flssun  rhiaica,'  or  poatrhinal  flBsnra;  this  fissure  is  not  infrequently  c-onfluent  with 
the  collateral. 

The  surface  of  the  hippoeampal  gyre,  particularly  in  the  zone  along  the  hipjio- 
eampal  fissure,  is  of  a  more  whitish  color  than  is  characteristic  of  other  cerehral 
gyres;  this  is  due  to  a  white  reticular  stratum  of  fibres,  the  sabBUotia  reticularis  albk 
(.\rnold).  The  convex,  broader  part  of  the  gyre  is  marked  by  numerous  small, 
wart-like  eminences,  resembling  the  skin  of  an  amphibian,  and  called  by  Ketziiis 
the  v«iTuca«  gyri  hippocampi.  -Just  ventrad  of  the  uncinate  portion,  or  the  ter- 
minus of  the  hippocampal  fissure,  lies  a  gnx)ve  marking  the  impression  of  the 
free  edge  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 

The  Island  of  BeU  (centTol  lohe  or  insula)  (Figs.  (578.  679).— The  island  of  Iteil 
lies  deeply  in  the  sylvian  cleft  and  can  only  be  seen  when  the  lips  of  that  cleft  are 
widely  separated,  since  it  is  overlapped  by  the  opercula  already  described.  With 
the  opercula  removed,  the  island  of  Ileil  presents  a  tetrahedral  shape  with  its  apex 
or  pole  directed  ventrocephalad.  Its  borders  are  sharply  outlined  by  the  cir- 
cmniiualar  fissnie  except  in  the  depths  of  the  basisylvian  cleft,  where  the  insular 
corte.N  is  continuous  with  the  gray  substance  of  the  anterior  perforated  sijbstam-e— 

■  (^nlEed  by  Wilder,  un  lu-courit  cif  ibK'urrehition  with  the  Ajnyrdidliie  nucleus,  ihtatnyodalinetiiitare.     Schwklbe 
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the  threshold  or  limen  insulM  (belon^in^  to  the  rhinenoephalon).  An  oblicjue 
tr»n«tniinlar  or  central  msnlar  flMnre  divides  this  district  into  a  larger  i»«iiualar 
and  a  smaller  poatinanla.  The  postinsula  is  usually  a  single  long  gyre  (jfyrus 
Inngits  insular),  while  the  preinsula  is  subdivided  by  shallow  fissures  into  three, 
four,  or  five  shorter  proissolu  gyres  built  upon  a  radiate  plan,  converging  in  the 
region  of  the  insular  pole.  As  already  hinted,  the  island  of  Reil  represents  an 
area  of  the  brain  mantle  whose  growth  did  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  surround- 
inc;  parts;  hence  its  submergence  by  them.  The  close  apposition  of  the  insular 
region  to  the  subjacent  basal  ganglia,  and  the  failure  of  development  of  great 
masses  of  projection  fibres  so  prominent  elsewhere,  were  doubtlessly  factors 
therein.  The  insular  cortex  is  uninterruptedly  continiious  with  the  rest  of  the 
cortex,  but  it  has  become  specialized  into  the  purest  association  centre  in  the 
cerebrum,  and  we  shall  learn  of  its  intimate  relations  to  the  faculty  of  speech  at 
a  later  stage. 


Fic;.  679.  -Tlw  le 


The  Rhinenceph&lon,  or  OUactor;  Lobe  (lobu^  <Jfaclorius)  (Figs.  (iS(),  (581). — 
The  grouping  of  the  parts  constituting  the  central  olfactory  structures  under  the 
term  "  rhinencephalon"  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  fore-brain  (pallium) 
was  first  clearly  made  by  Turner  and  proved  by  His  to  be  embryologically  well 
founded  and  by  Edinger  to  agree  with  phyl<^netic  development.  Niore  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject  recently  by  Uetzius  and  Elliott  Smith.  The 
sen.se  of  smell,  while  highly  useful  in  the  quest  for  food  in  earlier  and  lower  forms 
of  vertebrates,  is  relatively  little  used  in  the  mental  life  of  man.  The  enormous 
preponderance  of  the  cerebral  mantle  and  the  concomitant  atrophy  of  the  rhinen- 
cephalon in  the  human  brain  afford  one  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  in  brain 
morphology.  This  relatively  feeble  development  in  bulk  of  the  olfactory  apparatus 
in  the  human  brain  by  no  means  renders  its  description  simple.  In  fact,  not 
until  its  development  in  lower  macrosmatic  animals  was  studied  could  anatomists 
form  even  an  approximately  clear  conception  of  the  seemingly  disjointed  remnants 
in  the  human  brain  of  an  olfactory  apparatus  so  relatively  huge  in  lower  animals. 
The  great  expansion  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  of  the  great  commissure 
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which  connects  them  (the  corpus  callosum)  has  been  an  important  factor  in  n-idely 
displacing  primitively  connected  parts.    The  developmental  history    must   l)e 
sought  for  in  the  writings  of  Edinger,  Retzius,  and  Elliott  Smith. 
The  Rhinencephalon  comprises: 

1.  Peripheral  parts. 

2.  Central  or  Cortical  parts. 

A  comprehensive  term  for  the  peripheral  part  is  lobus  olfactorins,  divisible  into 
pre-  and  postolfactory  parts. 


Preolfactory  lobe 


"  1 .  BiUbus  olfactorius. 

2.  Tractus  olfactorius, 

3.  Tvbercvium  olfactorium  and  trigonum. 

4.  Area  parolfa>ctoria  (Broca). 

5.  Stria  (gyrus)  olfactorium  medialis. 
0.  Stria  {gyrus)  olfactorium  intermedialis. 
7.  Stria  Qyrus)  olfactorium  laferalis. 

Postolfactory  lobe  i  ^-  -^"^^rior  perforated  substance. 

'  1 9.  Gyrus  siSbcallosus  and  Broca's  diagonal  band. 
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Fio.  680. — Schematic  representation  of  the  rhinencephalon,  basal  aspect. 


The  Preolfactory  Division. — ^The  olfactory  bulb  and  tract  form  a  long  and 
slender  band  with  a  bulbous  extremity  situated  on  the  basal  aspect  of  the  frontal 
lobe  and  constituting  a  rudimentary  remnant  of  a  relatively  large  diverticulum, 
developed  from  the  sensor  ectoderm  close  to  the  border  of  the  neural  plate  before 
it  becomes  converted  into  the  neural  tube  and  situated  on  either  side  of  the  neu- 
ropore  at  the  extreme  frontal  end.  Although  hollow  at  first,  the  cavity  (rhinocele) 
soon  becomes  obliterated. 

The  olfactory  bulb  (bulbum  olfactorium)  is  an  oval  mass  of  reddish-gray  color, 
which  rests  on  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  and  is  received  in  the  olfactory 
fissure  on  the  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe.      It  receives  the  numerous 
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olfactory  nerves  {fila  olfactoria)  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  The  olfactory 
teact  (trcu^us  olf(ictoritis)  is  a  band  of  white  substance,  of  prismatic  outline  on 
section,  its  apical  ridge  fitting  into  the  olfactory  fissure.  Toward  its  root  region 
It  is  somewhat  narrowed. 

The  medial  and  lateral  olfactory  gyres  are  also  termed  the  medial  and  lateral 

roots   of  the  tract,  and  diverge  in  the  region  of  the  trigonum.     The  olfactory 

taberclft  (ttiberctdum  olfactorium)  is  best  seen  if  the  bulb  and  tract  be  lifted  away 

from  the  olfactory  fissure;  the  tubercle  appears  as  a  small  pyramidal  elevation, 

its  apex  buried  in  the  olfactory  fissure,  its  irregularly  triangular  base  forming 

the  tri^nxim  olfactoriuxn,  a  small  gray  area  frontad  of  the  anterior  perforated 

substance.    This  area  is  marked  by  ridge-like  elevations   which  appear  like 

radiating  roots  of  the  tract,  and  named,  according  to  their  position,  the  medial, 

Intermediate,  and  lateral  zoots,  atria  or  gyiea.    The  lateral  olfactory  stria  or  gyre  is 

continuous  with  the  limen  inaalae  in  the  depths  of  the  basisylvian  cleft,  and  thence 

{>asses  to  the  uncus  to  end  in  the  gynu  ambiena  and  gyms  semilniiaris.    The  sharp 

turn  made  at  the  limen  insulae  is  called  the  angolas  lateralis.    The  medial  olfactory 

stria  or  gyre,  a  narrow  gyral  band,  proceeds  mesad  and  merges  with  the  adjacent 

cerebral  surface;  its  extension  on  the  mesal  surface  is  known  as  the  parolfactory 

area    (Broca)  limited  frontad  by  the  anterior  parolfactory  sulcus  (sulcus  parol- 

factorius  anterior)  and  separated  from  the  subcallosal  gyre  by  the  posterior  par- 

olfaetory  sulcus  (sulcus  parolfactorius  posterior). 

The  intermediate  stria  is  not  always  very  distinct;  when  present  it  may  be  traced 
from  the  proximal  end  of  the  olfactory  tract  for  a  short  distance  over  the  gray 
field  of  the  trigonum,  to  plunge  into  the  gray  of  the  anterior  perforated  substance. 
PosTOLFACTORY  DIVISION. — ^The  anterior  perforated  substance  or  space  (pre- 
perforatum)  occupies  an  irregular  quadrate  field  between  the  olfactory  trigone 
and  the  optic  chiasm  and  tract.     A  more  or  less  marked  groove  (sxdcus  parolfac- 
torius  posterior),  which  is  identical  with  the  fissura  prima  (His)  of  the  embryo, 
separates   the   trigonum   from   the   anterior  perforated   substance.     Its   frontal 
part,  much  perforated,  is  of  a  darker  color  than  the  hind  portion;  the  latter  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Broca's  diagonal  band.    This  courses  obliquely 
laterad  along  the  optic  tract  toward  the  uncus;  mesally  the  bands  of  the  two  sides 
converge,  frontad  of  the  lamina  terminalis,  and  proceed  toward  the  rostrum  of  the 
corpus  callosum  as  narrow  fields  which  taper  to  curve  around  the  genu  and  con- 
tinue in  the  indusium  of  the  corpus  callosum  as  the  striae  longitudinales.    The 
narrow  field  seen  on  the  mesal  aspect  frontad  of  the  lamina  terminalis  and  anterior 
commissure  is  known  as  the  gyms  subcallosus  (form^ly  peduncle  of  the  corpus 
callosum).    The  continuity  of  the  various  parts  may  be  understood  hy  reference 
to  Figs.  680  and  681. 

The  cortical  and  central  part  of  the  rhinencephalon  comprise: 

1.  The  hippocampus.* 

2.  The  uncus. 

3.  Gyrus  dentatus. 

4.  Fasciola  cinerea. 

5.  Indusium,  medial  and  lateral  longitudinal  striae  upon  the  corpus 
callosum. 

6.  Gyri  Andreae  Retzii. 

7.  Gyri  subcallosi. 

8.  Fornix  and  fimbria. 

9.  Corpus  albicans  and  albicantiothalamic  tract. 
10.  Part  of  anterior  commissure  (precommissure). 

,  11.  Part  of  septum  pellucidum. 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  hippocampal  gyre  of  the  pallium. 
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Centr-^l  or  Cortical  Parts  of  the  Rhinexcephai-ox. — Following'  the  sue- 
gestion  made  by  Broea  in  1878,  it  has  been  customary  to  designate  these  various 
parts  by  the  comprehensive  term  limbic  lobe.  Broca's  notion  of  the  limbic 
lobe  in  man  was  founded  upon  attempts  to  homologize  the  human  cerebral  coti- 
figurations  with  those  found  in  lower  animals.  More  recent  researches  liave 
proved  that  Broca's  "  limbic  iobe"  included  parts  belonging  to  the  neopadiijin  and 
not  to  the  rhinencephalon.  The  term  is  therefore  inappropriate  in  a  morphologic 
sense. 

The  hippocampus  is  the  submerged,  peculiarly  folded  margin  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere  produced  by  the  hippocampal  fissure.  Its  architecture  can  best 
be  understood  by  referring  to  a  frontal  section  (Fig,  682).  It  is  seen  that  the 
whole  cerebral  marginal  wall  is  pushed  into  the  ventricular  cavity  (middle  cornu ) 
as  a  fold  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  the  hippocampal  fissure.  A  secondarj' 
fold  not  produced  by  a  fissure,  however— constitutes  the  gTnu  dentatos.  Super- 
'"■""""d  lies  a  prominent  white  band— the  fimbria — composed  of  a.\ones   from 


Fio.  esi.— Schemnttr  representation  of  the  rhinencephalon.  loeaal  nspMt, 

the  hippocampal  cells,  assisting  in  the  formation  of  a  white  lamina,  subjacent 
to  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricle,  and  called  the  alvvns.  Tlie  whole  formation 
is  clia Facte ris tic  of  this  region,  and  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  ram's  hom^ 
a  symbol  used  on  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon — the  name  of  conrn  ammonia' 
has  been  given;  the  name  hippocampus  was  applied  because  of  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  marine  animal  of  the  same  name.  The  ventricular  relations.and 
internal  structure  of  the  hippocampus  will  he  given  farther  on  (p.  943).  ' 

The  nncns,  with  the  atrophied  lateral  olfactory  stria,  is  all  that  remains  in  the 
human  brain  of  the  relatively  large  pyriforni  lobe  of  lower  forms.  It  appears 
to  be  a  hook-like  retroflexion  of  the  hippocampal  gyre  which  is  partially  encircled 
by  the  gyrus  dentatus.  Morphologically  speaking,  it  is  only  the  apical  portion, 
or  that  which  lies  caudad  of  the  dentate  gyre  which  is  the  true  uncus  ( the  ffyrus 
inlralimbicus  of  Retzius);  the  remainder  is  neopallial  and  a  part  of  the  hippo- 
campal gyre.     The  uncinate  or  intralimbic  gyre  may  be  traced  caudad  in  the 
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depths  of  the  timbriodentute  fissure,  alung  the  dentate  gj're,  the  deutatofuclolar 
groove  intervening,  to  Iw  continued  as  the  fudoU  etatma  (gyrus  fasdolaria  of 
Retzius)  over  the  splenium  of  the  toqius  callosum. 

If  the  hippocampal  gjTe  be  depressed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  depths 
of  the  hippocampal  fissure,  there  is  revealed  a  narrow,  gray  band  whose  surface 
is  scored  by  numerous  incisures  and  whose  edge  is  notched  at  frequent  intervals. 
This  corrugated  band  is  the  dftntata  gjn  or  fucia  dtntata.  Partly  overlapping  it, 
hut  farther  laterad,  lies  a  white  band — the  flmbrit — extending  caudad  from  the 
uncus  to  become  continued  as  the  fornix. 


Fio.  682.  — Trans'SHtion  ol  Uie  hippocaiapal  gyrua.     (tidinger.) 

The  dentate  gyre  is  demarcated  from  the  hippocampal  gyre  by  the  hippocampal 
fissure,  from  the  fimbria  by  the  fimbriodentate  fissure,  in  whose  depths  lies  the 
narrow  continuation  of  the  uncus  or  gyrus  intralimbicus — the  ttsclola  clner«a. 
Extending  caudad,  and  for  the  most  part  parallel  with  the  fimbria,  it  loses  its 
corrugated  appearance  on  approaching  the  splenium,  then  fuses  with  the  fasciola 
einerea,  parting  company  with  the  fimbria  (which  now  becomes  fornix),  to  be 
continued  upon  the  corpus  callosum  as  a  thin,  broad  plate  of  gray  substance — 
ihe  induiom  or  gyrtu  spicallosns.  .-^t  the  uncus  the  dentate  gyre  makes  an  abrupt 
turn  to  appear  upon  the  mesal  surface,  out  of  the  depths  of  the  hippocampal  fissure, 
and  encircles  the  neck  of  the  uncus,  forming  the  trenalnm  Giacomini.  Beyond 
(his  point  it  can  be  traced,  in  rare  Instances,  to  the  gyrus  semilunaris. 

The  gjti  Andreaa  Retdi  are  rudimentary  gyral  formations  consisting  of  small, 
rounded,  oval  or  spirally  corrugated  eminences  situated  ventrad  of  the  splenium 
in  the  angular  interval  between  the  dentate  and  the  hippocampal  gyres.  Struc- 
turally they  have  been  shown  to  belong  to  the  hippocampal  formation. 
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The  indtuium  {gyrus  epicaMosiis  s.  supracaUostis),  considered  to  be  a  vestige 
of  the  hippocampus,  is  a  thin  strip  of  gray  substance  superimposed  upon  the 
corpus  callosum  and  raised  into  two  paired  ridges  by  longitudinal  fibre  bundles 
which  constitute  the  mesal  and  lateral  longitudinal  striae/  The  indusium  and  its 
striae  are  continued  cephalad  into  the  gyrus  subcallosus;  perhaps,  also,  into  the 
parolfactory  area  (Fig.  681). 

The  central  connections  of  the  rhinencephalon  will  be  considered  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  internal  configuration  of  the  hemisphere.  (See  Fornix,  Anterior 
Commissure,  etc.) 

Internal  Configuration. — Each  cerebral  hemisphere  contains  a  cavity,  the 
lateral  ventricle  (paracele),  an  extension  of  the  primitive  neural  cavity  carried 
outward,  its  contours  modified  by  the  developmental  changes  in  the  growth  history 
of  the  secondary  fore-brain  vesicle.  This  central  cavity  is  surrounded  by  the  thick, 
convoluted  walls  of  nerve  tissue  which  make  up  the  bulky  cerebral  hemispheres. 
The  cerebral  tissue,  as  elsewhere  in  the  central  axis,  is  made  up  of  gray  and  white 
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Fio.  683.— Mesal  view  of  a  partly  diasected  cerebral  hemisphere,  to  show  the  relatious  of  fiinbria,  fosciols 

einerea,  dentate  gyre,  and  uncus. 

substances.  Two  well-marked  types  of  gray  substance  are  recognizable:  (a) 
the  cortical,  so  named  because  its  situation  upon  an  interior  white  centre  invites 
comparison  with  the  rind  (cortex)  of  a  fruit;  (6)  the  massive  ganglionic  or  nugget- 
like masses  not  dissimilar  from  the  thalamus  already  described,  comprising,  in 
this  division  of  the  brain,  the  caudate,  lenticular,  and  amygdaline  nuclei.  The 
white  substance  fills  out  the  entire  space  intervening  between  the  cortex,  the  cavity 
of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  the  great  basal  ganglia,  and  is  composed  of  myelinic 
axones  which  connect  the  elements  of  the  cortex  with  other  parts  of  the  nerve 
system,  or  with  other  regions  of  the  cortex  of  the  same  or  the  opposite  cerebral 
hemisphere. 

If  a  brain,  resting  upon  its  basal  surface,  be  sliced  by  successive  horizontal 
sections  from  above,  the  peripheral  gray  and  internal  white  are  brought  into  view. 

1  The  mesal  strup  are  also  called  Striae  Lanciaii;  the  lateral  striae.  Teniat  teclae.    . 
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The  more  superficial  sections  reveal  relatively  more  gray  than  white  substance; 
deeper  sections  show  a  reverse  condition,  and  a  section  immediately  dorsad  of  the 
<^orp*^^  callosum  reveals,  in  each  cerebral  hemisphere,  a  very  extensive  semioval 
field  of  white  substance,  the  centnim  nmiovale,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  narrow, 
cronvoluted  margin  of  gray  substance,  the  cortex.  A  close  examination  of  the  cut 
surface,  in  a  fresh  and  normal  brain,  shows  it  to  be  studded  with  numerous  minute 
red  dots  (^puncta  ijostnilosa)  produced  by  the  escape  of  bK>od  from  divided  blood- 
vessels. 

TUe  Cortex. — The  cortex,  as  revealed  In  such  a  section,  is  not  of  uniform  thickness 
througrhout;  different  regions  show  different  cortical  thicknesses.  In  general,  the 
cortex  is  somewhat  thicker  at  the  summit  of  a  gyre  than  in  the  depths  of  an 
adjoining  fissure,  and  it  is  thicker  upon  the  convex  than  upon  the  mesal  or  basal 
surfaces.     The  maximum  thickness  is  observed  in  the  cortex  of  the  central  gyres 


Fi<i,  6!M.— CorpiB  calloaum.     iFnm  above.} 

and  the  insula;  the  minimum  at  the  frontal  and  occipital  poles,  notably  the  latter. 
Not  only  is  the  cortex  not  of  uniform  thickness,  but  it  is  not  of  homogeneous 
structure  as  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  An  alternation  of  gray  and  white  stripes 
is  discernible,  particularly  in  the  occipital  cortex,  where  a  white  band  runs  parallel 
with  the  cortical  surface  between  two  gray  strata;  this  white  stripe,  first  described 
by  Gennari  and  usually  bearing  his  name,  is  also  called  the  band  of  Vicq  d'Azyr. 

The  preponderance  of  white  substance  over  gray  substance  in  the  cerebrum  is  a  human  charac- 
teristic concomitant  with  the  relative  increase  of  the  association  cortex,  in  turn  demanding  a  more 
e  interconnection  of  the  many  nerve  cells  by  a  multitude  of  association  neurones.     These 
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coordinating  fibre  systems  are  as  truly  representative  of  the  complexity  of  man's  thought  appa- 
ratus as  the  number  of  interconnecting  wires  within  a  telephone  "  central"  station  is  indicative 
of  the  amplitude  of  connections  possible  in  that  system.  The  proportions  of  gray  and  white 
substances  are  expressed  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Gray  substance    |  ^'"•*«i^ 33percent. 

■^  ( Cxanglia 6  per  cent. 

White  substance 61  per  cent. 

The  removal,  by  successive  slices,  of  the  dorsal  parts  of  the  cerebrum  soon 
brings  into  view  the  large  expanse  of  transverse  myelinic  fibres,  the  corpus  callosnni, 
which  connects  the  two  hemispheres. 

The  Corpus  Callosom  {trabs  cerebri;  commissura  maxima). — ^The  corpus  callosum 
is  a  thick  stratum  of  transversely  directed  nerve  fibres,  by  which  almost  every  part 
of  one  cerebral  hemisphere  is  connected  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  other 
cerebral  hemisphere  (Figs.  685  and  686).    The  axones  composing  it  arise  from  the 


FiQ.  685.— Diagram  of  coronal  section  of  cerebrum  to 
show  course  orfibres  of  corpus  callosum.     (Testut.) 


Fig.  686. — Diagram  of  horizontal  section  of  cere- 
brum to  show  course  of  fibres  of  corpus  callosum. 
(Testut.) 


small  pyramidal  or  the  polymorphous  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  or  they  may 
be  collaterals  from  the  long  association  or  even  the  projection  neurones.  They 
pass  in  both  directions  and  within  the  centmm  semiovale  radiate  in  various  direc- 
tions (radiatio  callosi)  between  the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  to  terminate  in 
the  layer  of  small  pyramidal  cells  of  the  cortex,  thus  forming  a  great  transverse 
commissural  system,  and  at  the  same  time  roofing  in  the  greater  part  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  in  each  half.  A  portion  of  the  dorsal  surface  is  free  for  a  width  of  about 
1  cm.  on  either  side  of  the  mesal  plane,  partly  cohered  by  the  indusium  and 
overlapped  by  the  callosal  gyres  of  the  two  sides,  a  fold  of  pia  inter\'ening. 

The  mass  of  radiating  fibres  may,  for  convenience  of  description,  be  sub- 
divided into  a  pars  frontalis,  a  pars  parietalis,  and  a  pars  occipitotemperalis.  The 
frontal  and  occiptotemporal  portions  are  compressed  or  thickened  mesally  because 
the  fibres  cannot  pass  directly  across,  but  curve,  respectively,  frontad  and  caudad 
in  each  hemicerebrum  to  form  two  tong-like  bundles,  the  forceps  anterior  s.  minor 
(preforceps)^  and  forceps  posterior  s.  major  (postforceps).  The  pars  parietalLs 
constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  "body"  of  the  corpus  callosum.  The  fibres 
traversing  the  body  (truncus  corporis  callosi)  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  splenium 
curve  around  the  posterior  cornu  and  trigonum  ventriculi  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
to  form  a  thin  but  definite  white  stratum,  the  tapetom,  in  the  roof  and  ectal  wall 
of  these  parts  of  the  cavity.  * 

The  transverse  direction  of  the  fibres  is  rendered  apparent  in  a  dorsal  view 
of  the  exposed  corpus  callosum  in  the  form  of  the  striae  transversae.    These  are 
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l>nt  little  obscured  by  a  thin,  gray  lamina — the  induBiuin — which  is  thickened 
longitudinally  by  two  symmetrically  situated  fibre  strands,  the  mBsal  (striae  Lancisii) 
and  latend  longitadinal  striae  (teniae  iectae),  already  mentioned  as  rudiments  of 
the  rhinencephalon. 

The  best  conception  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  obtained  from 

a  view  of  a  mesal  section.     It  is  then  seen  to  be  a  long,  thick,  somewhat  flattened 

areh  which  bends  sharply  upon  itself  frontad  to  form  the  genu  (genu  corporis 

callosi),  while  its  caudal  end  is  rounded  and  somewhat  folded  closely  upon  itself 

to  form  the  splenium.    The  corpus  callosum  ranges  in  length  from  7  to  10  cm., 

its  cross-section  area  .from  5  to  10  sq.  cm.,  being  longer  and  larger  in  heavier 

brains  and  in  those  of  the  highly  intellectual  as  compared  with  smaller  and  less 

highly  efficient  brains.     It  extends  to  within  4  cm.  of  the  frontal  pole  and  to  within 

6  cm.  of  the  occipital  pole.     The  thickness  of  the  "body"  averages  5  mm.;  of  the 

splenium,  9  mm.  or  more,  while  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  genu  is  about 

13  to  15  mm.    The  reflected  portion  or  rostrom  (rostrum  corporis  callosi)  gradually 

tapers  into  a  very  thin  lamina,  the  copula  (lamina  baseos  alba),  which  in  turn 

joins  the  lamina  terminalis  frontad  of  the  anterior  commissure. 

The  splenium  (splenium  corporis  callosi)  projects  as  a  rounded  welt  over  the 
mid-brain,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a  pial  fold — the  velum  interpositom. 
Farther  frontad  the  fornix  becomes  fused  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  corpus 
callosum  for  a  short  distance,  to  again  leave  it  in  its  more  arched  course  toward 
the  corpus  albicans.  Two  thin  laminae,  one  on  either  side  of  the  median  plane, 
but  closely  applied  to  each  other  and  frequently  partially  fused,  occupy  the  interval 
between  corpus  callosum  and  the  fornix  of  each  side.  The  laminae  together 
are  termed  the  septum  lucidlim  of  the  authors,  each  one  being  called  a  hemiaeptam; 
the  enclosed  cavity  is  called  the  fifth  ventricle  or  peeudocele,  though  not  derived 
from  the  original  neural  cavity. 
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Fio.  687. — Schemata  showing  the  development  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  its  relations  to  hippocampua. 
fornix,  and  anterior  commissure.  Lamina  terminalis  (terms)  m  heavy  black,  corpus  callosum  dotted.  *  Rep- 
resents the  attenuated  indusium  and  longitudinal  strise  already  described. 

Development. — The  corpus  callosum  develops  as  a  mass  of  commissural  fibres  which  grow 
from  side  to  side  in  the  lamina  terminalis  (terma).  The  lamina  terminalis  ser\'es  as  a  matrix 
for  several  commissural  systems — viz.,  the  hippocampal  commissure  and  the  anterior  commissure, 
in  addition  to  the  corpus  callosum.  The  last  develops  rapidly  in  higher  mammalian  brains, 
thrusts  aside  the  hippocampal  margin  of  the  pallium  so  that  it  atrophies  in  large  part,  and 
stretches  out  within  its  sbar])ly  bent  arch  a  portion  of  the  precommissural  wall  of  each 
cerebral  vesicle.  It  thus  withdraws  a  part  of  the  intercerebral  cleft,  eventually  enclosing  it 
entirely  as  the  fifth  ventricle.  The  stages  of  development  are  shown  schematically  in  Fig.  687 
and  its  development  in  the  human  embryo  is  shown  in  Fig.  688.  The  corpus  callosum  is  most 
fully  developed  in  man  and  does  not  appear  below  the  marsupials.  Its  growth  kept  pace  with 
the  preponaeratingly  greater  development  of  the  neopallium  in  higher  forms,  and  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  index  of  the  elaboration  of  at  least  one  division  of  the  association  systems — 
those  concerned  with  bilateral  coordinations. 
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The  lAt«ml  Ventrides. — An  incision  through  the  corpus  callosum,  on  either  side 
of  the  median  plane,  will  expose  two  large,  irregular,  symmetrically  situated 
cavities,  the  btentl  ventrieles  (paracelex),  extending  through  a  great  part  of  each 
cerebral  hemisphere.  Each  lateral  ventricle  communicates  with  the  third  ven- 
tricle through  a  small  opening,  the  foramen  of  Monro,  situated  between  the  fomi- 
column  (anterior  pillar  of  fornix)  and  frontal  end  of  thalamus.  The  cavity  is 
hned  throughout  by  ependyma;  it  is  narrow  in  some  and  wide  in  other  localities, 
and  contains  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

The  shape  of  tlie  ventricle  is  best  understood  by  reference  to  a  cast  of  its 
interior,  and  its  location  within  the  cerebrum  may  be  appreciated  by  a  study  of 
Figs.  fi89  and  690.  Conventionally  the  lateral  ventricle  or  paracele  is  described  as 
being  composed  of  a  body  or  cells  and  three  horn-like  extensions  or  coniu.  Viewed 
laterally  its  contour  corresponds  to  that  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  and  its  cornua 
project  toward  the  three  poles — viz.,  frontal,  occipital,  and  temporal. 


The  body  (pars  centralis  ■veniricvli  lateralis)  or  celU  of  the  lateral  ventricle  is 
deHned  as  that  portion  which  extends  from  the  foramen  of  Monro  to  the  region 
of  the  spienium.  Its  frontal  prolongation  is  called  the  anterior  horn  or  preeonn. 
Near  the  spienium  the  cavity  may  be  traced  ventrolaterad  into  a  capacious  part 
(trigonum  venirimdi),  from  which  the  posterior  bom  {postcornu)  and  middle  horn 
{medicornu)  are  prolonged,  respectively,  toward  the  occipital  and  temporal  poles. 

The  anterior  horn  or  precomn  (cornu  anlerius)  passes  frontad,  inclined  slightly 
ventrolaterad.  Its  fioor  is  the  head  (caput)  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  forming  a 
rounded  incline  sloping  mesad  toward  a  trench-like  recess  floored  by  the  rostrum 
of  the  corpus  callosum.  Its  roof  is  the  anterior  forceps  of  the  corpus  callosum. 
Its  mesal  waU  is  formed  by  a  portion  of  the  hemiseptum  of  the  septum  lucidum. 
Ijoieraily  it  is  limited  by  the  apposition,  at  an  acute  angle,  of  corpus  callosum 
and  caudate  nucleus.     Its  apex  reaches  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  genu  of 
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The  Iiateral  Ventricles. — An  incision  through  the  corpus  callosum,  on  eitlier  side 
of  th,e  median  plane,  will  expose  two  large,  irregular,  symmetrically  situated 
cavities,  the  Uteml  veiitricles  (paraceles),  extending  through  a  great  part  of  each 
cerebral  hemisphere.  Each  lateral  ventricle  communicates  with  the  third  ven- 
tricle through  a.  small  opening,  the  fonmen  of  Monro,  situated  between  the  forni- 
column  (anterior  pillar  of  fornix)  and  frontal  end  of  thalamus.  The  cavity  is 
lined  throughout  by  ependyma;  it  is  narrow  in  some  and  wide  in  other  localities, 
and  contaiiK  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

The  shape  of  the  ventricle  is  best  understood  by  reference  to  a  cast  of  its 
interior,  and  its  location  within  the  cerebrum  may  be  appreciated  by  a  study  of 
Figs.  fi89  and  690.  Conventionally  the  lateral  ventricle  or  paracele  is  described  as 
l>eing  composed  of  a  body  or  cella  and  three  horn-like  extensions  or  comuft.  Viewed 
laterally  its  contour  corresponds  to  that  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  and  its  eornua 
project  toward  the  three  poles— viz.,  frontal,  occipital,  and  temporal. 


The  body  {pars  ceiUmlia  ventricvii  lateralis)  or  etiWa.  of  the  lateral  ventricle  is 
defined  as  that  portion  which  extends  from  the  foramen  of  Monro  to  the  region 
of  the  splenium.  Its  frontal  prolongation  is  called  the  anterior  bom  or  precoma. 
Near  the  splenium  the  cavity  may  be  traced  ventrolaterad  into  a  capacious  part 
(trigonum  venlrundi),  from  which  the  posterior  horn  {postcoriiu)  and  middle  horo 
(medieornu)  are  prolonged,  respectively,  toward  the  occipital  and  temporal  poles. 

The  anterior  bom  or  {ffoeomn  (cornu  anterius)  passes  frontad,  inclined  slightly 
ventrolaterad.  Its  floor  is  the  head  {caput)  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  forming  a 
rounded  incline  sloping  mesad  toward  a  trench-like  recess  floored  by  the  rostrum 
of  the  corpus  callosum.  Its  roof  is  the  anterior  forceps  of  the  corpus  callosum. 
Its  metal  wall  is  formed  by  a  portion  of  the  hemiseptum  of  the  septum  lucidum. 
laterally  it  is  limited  by  the  apposition,  at  an  acute  angle,  of  corpus  callosum 
and  caudate  nucleus.     Its  apex  reaches  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  genu  of 
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the  corpus  callusuin.     The  genera]  outline  of  this  part  of  the  ventricle,  in  a  frontal 
section,  is  triangular  (Fig,  700). 

The  body  of  the  cavity  is  curved  with  its  convexity  dorsad;  its  outline  in  trana- 
sections  varies  from  the  triangular  to  a  mere  slit  which  slopes  sh'ieht'y  meso- 
ventrad.  It  is  wholly  roofed  in  by  the  corpus  callosum  (jmts  frottfoparieiaiig). 
its  Jloor  is  formed  by  the  following  structures  named  in  order  from  Its  ectal  toward 


Fio.  690,— Dissectian  Bhowiof  tlie  left  Intern)  ventricl«  (paraetit)  expov<<. 

il^  ental  limit:  (1)  candate  nnclens  or  eaadatnin;  (2)  a  groove  which  marks  the 
line  of  coalescence  of  caudate  nucleus  and  thalamus  and  lodges  the  taeiital  vein 
and  a  narrow  fibre  strand — the  U^nia  samiciicularis,  beneath  the  e(>endymu; 
(3)  a  reflexion  of  the  ependyma  onto  a  narrow  area  of  the  thalamus;  (4)  the 
chnoid  plexiu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  (paraplexua);  (o)  the  thin,  sharp  (fimbriated) 
edge  of  tiie  fornix.    The  caudate  nucleus  narrows  rapidly  as  it  passes  caudad. 
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The  ta.enia  semicircularis,  lying  along  the  ental  border  of  the  ventricular  surface 
of  the  eaudate  nucleus,  is  a  small  band  of  white  fibres  arching  from  the  amygdaline 
nucleus    (near  the  temporal  pole)  to  the  anterior  perforated  substance.     The 
entrance  of  a  part  of  the  thalamus  into  the  formation  of  the  floor  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  is  apparent  enough,  but  morphologically  it  should  be  strictly  excluded 
therefrom.    The  thalamus  is  in  no  way  formed  from  the  parietes  of  the  secondary 
fore-V>ra  in  vesicles  (telencephalon),  for  it  is,  in  fact,  excluded  by  a  layer  of  ependyma 
(lamifia.  affixa)  reflected  onto,  and  often  separable  from,  the  surface  of  the  thala- 
mus, so  that  it  appears  as  a  constituent  of  the  floor  because  of  the  transparency  of 
the   ependymal  sheet.     The  choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricle  is  a  richly 
vascvilar  invagination  over  which  the  ependyma  is  continuous  to  again  become 
reflected  onto  the  fornix  along  its  sharp  edge.     A  reference  to  Fig.  666,  show- 
ing the  topographical  relations  of  these  structures  in  a  frontal  section,  may  be  of 
assistance. 

The  cavity  is  thence  continued  ventrolaterad  in  a  bold  sweep  to  become  ex- 
panded as  an  obliquely  pyramidal  space  of  a  somewhat  triangular  oudine  on 
section,  and  placed  subjacent  to  the  parietal  lobe — the  trigonom  ventriculi.  A 
conspicuous  feature  in  its  floor  is  the  collateral  eminence,  correlated  with  the 
collateral  fissure.  From  the  trigonum,  the  most  capacious  part  of  the  lateral 
ventricle,  the  cavity  is  prolonged  in  opposite  directions  as  the  middle  and  pos- 
terior cornua. 


Tail  of  caudate  nucleus 


Choroid  plexus 
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Fig.  691. — Coronal  section  of  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle.     (Diagrammatic.) 

The  middle  horn  or  medicomu  (cornu  inferius)  is  a  prolongation  of  the  ventricular 
cavity,  from  its  trigone  toward  the  temporal  pole,  which  pursues  a  curved  course 
with  its  convexity  directed  ventrolaterad  (Figs.  689  and  690),  corresponding 
to  the  curved  contour  of  the  temporal  lobe,  and  situated  at  a  depth  of  about  3  cm. 
from  its  lateral  surface  as  well  as  from  the  temporal  pole.  The  roof  is  formed  by 
(a)  the  tapetiun  of  the  corpus  callosum;  (6)  the  cauda  (tail)  of  the  caudate  nucleus; 
(c)  the  taenia  semicircularis.  The  medial  wall  is  principally  composed  of  the 
hippocampus,  a  prominent  welt-like  eminence  bulging  into  the  cavity,  largely 
filling  it,  and  produced  by  the  hippocampal  fissure.  The  hippocampus  nearly 
conceals  from  view  the  actual  floor,  which  is  of  variable  extent  in  different  brains 
and  usually  marked  by  an  extension  of  the  collateral  eminence  previously  described. 
Surmounting  the  corrugated  hippocampal  formation  and  projecting  slightly 
into  the  cavity,  is  the  fimbria,  and  from  its  sharp  edge  the  ventricular  ependyma 
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is  reflected  upon  the  mvaginated  choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  The 
choroid  plexus  of  the  middle  cornu  is  more  voluminous  than  that  of  the  IkkIv 
of  the  ventricle,  and  must  be  lifted  in  order  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  ventricular 
aspect  of  the  hippocampus. 

At  the  a'pex  of  the  middle  cornu  the  roof  presents  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
bulginjET,  the  amygdaloid  tubercle,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  amygdaline  nucleus, 
a  small  mass  of  ganglionic  gray  from  which  the  taenia  semictrcularis  arises  and  in 
which  the  caudate  nucleus  apparently  ends. 

The  posterior  coma  or  poitcomo  is  a  shorter  diverticulum  which  passes  toward 
the  occipital  pole  in  a  gently  curved  course,  with  its  convexity  directed  laterad. 
It  is  not  very  capacious,  usually  slit-like  on  section,  and  tapers  to  a  point  within 
2  or  3  cm.  of  the  occipital  pole.     Its  Toof,  slanting  lateroventrad,  is  formed  by  the 
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tapetum  of  the  corpus  catlosum.  On  the  inner  or  mes<^  wall  two  elongated 
bulgings  may  be  observed.  The  upper  or  dorsal  elevation,  called  the  occipital 
Imlb  or  bnlb  of  the  eomu  {bvlbus  cornu  posteriori^,  caUesal  eminerux  [Wilder]), 
is  formed  by  the  compact  arched  posterior  forceps  of  the  corpus  callosum  as  it 
curves  around  the  very  deep  occipital  fissure.  The  occipital  bulb  is  not  always 
well  marked.  Ventrad  of  it  lies  a  more  constant  limbus  or  welt-like  elevation, 
the  calcar  (calcar  avit;  liippocampus  minor),  a  projection  produced  by  the  infolding 
of  the  cerebral  wall  along  the  calcarine  fissure.  The  choroid  plexus  does  not 
enter  the  posterior  cornu. 

The  choroid  flunre  or  rima  {rima  transversa  cerebri  magtia;  fissure  of  Bichat) 
is  not  a  true  fissure,  and  only  becomes  one  when  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  is  torn  from  its  connections.  The  choroid  fissure  is  nevertheless  a  gap 
between  the  diencephalic  part  and  the  overlapping  and  recurved  telencephalon 
produced  by  the  extension  of  the  secondary  fore-brain  vesicles  in  an  arcuate  manner. 
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It  is  along  this  arcuate  and  fissure-like  gap  (Fig.  693)  that  the  richly  vascular  (pial) 

choroid   plexus  invaginates  the  atrophied  parietes  of  the  secondary  fore-brain  to 

form  the  choroid  plexus  which  is  everywhere  covered  by  ependyma.    The  choroid 

fissure  extends  from  the  foramen  of  Monro  to  near  the  tip  of  the  middle  cornu 

in  an    arcuate  course,  and  ependymal  reflections  everywhere  close  in  this  gap 

except  at  the  foramen  of  Monro.    The  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  may 

best  be  understood  by  a  study  of  a  trans-section  showing  the  ependymal  reflections 

from   the  ventricular  wall  onto  the  invaginated  choroid  plexus  (Fig.  666).     The 

Cauda tothalamic  fusion  and  the  intrusion  of  the  great  fibre  masses  constituting 

the   cerebral  crura  play  their  parts  in  complicating  the  relations  in  brains  of 

higher   type. 


Fig.  693. — Diagram  showing  the  choroid  fistture. 

The  Choroid  Plexus  of  the  Lateral  Ventricle  (parajdexus)  and  Velum  Interpositum. 
— ^The  choroid  plexus  is  a  highly  vascular,  fringe-like  structure  composed  of  pia 
which  is  invaginated  into  the  lateral  ventricle  along  the  choroid  fissure,  or  gap 
between  cerebral  hemisphere  and  diencephalon.  The  portion  of  the  .choroid 
plexus  protruding  into  the  "body"  of  the  lateral  ventricle  is  the  fringed  vascular 
border — ^a  triangular  fold  of  pia — the  velum  interpositum  (tela  choroidea  stiperior)y 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  interposed  between  the  relatively  small  primary 
fore-brain  and  the  enormous  overlapping  secondary  fore-brain,  and  is  produced 
by  the  overgrowth  of  the  latter  onto  the  former.  Inasmuch  as  the  nerve  tissue 
in  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle  atrophies  totally,  the  ventral  fold  of  the  pia  comes 
into  contact  with  the  ependyma  of  that  ventricle  and  here  permits  a  similar 
vascular  invagination  in  the  form  of  two  parallel  fringes  hanging  into  the  cavity 
(diaplexus  or  choroid  plexuses  of  the  third  ventricle).  The  dorsal  leaf  of  the  pial 
fold  is  in  contact  with  the  ventral  face  of  the  body  of  the  fornix.  Frontad,  the 
velum  interpositum  tapers  toward  the  region  of  the  two  foramina  of  Monro, 
where  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  two  sides  are  continuous  with  each  other. 
The  ventricular  surface  of  the  choroid  plexuses  is  everywhere  covered  by  ependyma 
which  is  reflected  from  it  to  the  fimbriated  edge  of  the  fornix  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  the  line  of  the  taenia  semicircularis  (over  the  thalamus  by  the  lamina  affixa) 
on  the  other.  Its  vascular  components,  in  addition  to  undefined  lymphatic 
channels,  are  the  anterior  choroid  artery,  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid,  entering 
the  plexus  of  the  middle  cornu;  and  the  posterior  choroid  artery  from  the  posterior 
cerebral  artery  reaching  the  choroid  plexus  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  splenium. 
The  venules  of  the  plexus  join  to  form  a  tortuous  middle  comual  vein  which 
terminates  frontad  by  joining  one  of  the  velar  veins. 
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Fio.  694. — Diaigrani  showing  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  velum  interpoaitum. 


ANT.  PI 
OF  FORNIX 


Fia.  695. — The  fornix,  velum  intarpositum,  and  middle  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle 
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'Phe  Telar  Tsina  (ivina  of  Galen),  one  on  either  side  dose  to  tKe  median  line, 
TV\miing  in  the  fold  of  the  velum  interpositum,  are  formed  hy  the  union  of  the 
tenul,  striatal,  and  middle  comaal  veins.  The  two  velar  veins  unite  to  form  a 
common  trunk  which  empties  into  the  straight  sinus. 

The  Hippoeampos  ind  fornix. — The  hippocampus  and  the  forni\  merit  special 
description.  The  hippocamptu,  as  seen  in  the  middle  cornu,  is  a  white  eminence 
alxiut  5  cm.  (2  inches)  in  length,  of  a  curved  elongated  form,  enlar^ng  cephalad 
and  tapering  caudad  as  the  hippocampal  fissure  decreases  in  depth.  The  enlarged 
extremity  is  marked  by  alternate  elevations  and  depressions,  usually  three  in 
iiiitnber,  the  hippocampal  digitations;  because  of  its  resemblance  to  a  lion's  paw  it 
IS  sometimes  called  the  pes  leonis  or  pes  hippocampi.  The  white  appearance 
of  the  ventricular  aspect  of  the  hippocampus  is  due  to  a  stratum  of  white  substance, 
the  alvens,  made  up  of  myelinic  axones  from  hippocampal  cells  and  continued 
into   the  fimbria.     The  fimbria  is  folded  so  that  its  sharp  margin  is  directed 


Sippoeampits  major 

Fi'!.  666  —  PosKrior  and  dawnding  mrniui  of  left  Istf ml  ventricle  exposed  [rom  the  sfde. 

toward  the  cavity  of  the  middle  cornu;  eventually  its  fibres  will  be  seen  to  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  fornix.  The  formation  of  the  hippocampus  is  l>est 
observed  in  a  coronal  section  (Fig,  682).  In  this  view  it  is  seen  to  be  a  peculiarly 
folded  margin  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  corrugated  by  the  intrusion  of  the  hippo- 
campal and  fimbriodentate  fissures.  Morphologically  it  is  a  vestigial  sub- 
merged portion  of  the  rhinencephalon,  as  a  part  of  which  it  has  already  lieeii 
described  (p.  MO). 

The  fornix  (Figs.  697,  698)  is  really  a  paired  structure  consisting  of  bilaterally 
sjTumetrical  halves  composed  of  longitudinally  directed  fibres  which  arch  on  each 
side  from  the  region  of  the  uncus  to  the  corpus  albicans.  The  two  lateral  parts 
join  each  other  in  the  mesal  plane  along  the  summit  of  the  arch  to  form  the  body 
of  the  fornix  (corpus  forincis).  Frontad  they  diverge  slightly  as  they  proceed 
toward  the  corpus  albicans;  caudad  they  diverge  more  widely.  The  paired 
diverging  portions  are  called  respectively  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the 
toniix.    The  fibres  of  each  half  fornix  arise  from  the  pyramidal  cells  in  the  hippo- 
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rampiis,  and  their  c«mrse  will  be  traced  from  this  source  to  the  ending  in  the  corpiw 
albicans.  Beginning  at  first  as  a  stratutn  of  white  substance  ialveus)  consti- 
tufing  the  ectal  surface  of  the  ventricular  bulge  of  the  hippocampus,  the  fibres 


become  collected  along  its  medial  border  in  a  narrow  but  distinct  folded  band, 
the  fimbria.  This  increases  in  diameter  as  increments  are  added  to  it  aloiij/ 
its  course,  until,  at  the  apical  region  of  the  trigonum  ventriculi,  it  leaves  the 
dwindling  hippocampus  to  ascend  in  a  curved  course  (dorsimesadi  toward  the 


subsplenial  callosal  surface  as  a  thick,  fattened  band.  Once  free  from  the  hippo- 
campus on  each  side,  the  two  converging  bands  of  opposite  sides  are  called  the 
posterior  pUluB  or  crura  fomieis.    The  majority  of  the  fibres  continue  fronted 
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in  each  half  fornix,  but  a  number  course  transversely  to  enter  the  cms  fornicis 
4»f  the  opposite  side  to  end  in  the  hippocampal  formation.  These  fibres,  of 
transverse  course,  form  a  thin  lamina  filling  in  the  small  triangular  space  in  the 
subspleoial  region  between  the  convei^ng  crura  fornicis  and  constituting  the 
hippocampttl  oonuniBmre  (/yro;  ptalterium).  Occasionally  a  small  recess  called 
Vargft'B  ventiicltt  is  formed  between  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  hippocampal 
commissure. 

The  two  half  fornices  now  become  joined  in  the  mesal  plane  and,  leaving  the 
subsplenial  surface  of  the  corpus  caliosum,  dip  frontoventrad  in  an  arch^the 
body  of  tbe  fornix.  Its  caudal  part  is  broad  and  each  half  is  of  triangular  outline 
(on  section)  with  a  sharp  edge  directed  laterad.  Where  it  is  not  in  contact  with 
ii\e  corpus  caliosum  it  affords  attachment,  on  each  side  of  the  mesal  plane,  to 
the  hemiseptum  of  the  septum  lucidum.  I-aterad  of  these  lines  of  attachment 
the  dorsal  surface  of  each  fornix  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  floor  of  the  lateral 


Pin.  699.- A  fronUl  action  of  the  brsin  slichtly  ckudad  (tf  tbt  scnu  of  the  corpus  caliosum. 

ventricle  and  is  covered  by  ependyma  (Fig.  690).  The  ventral  surface  rests 
upon  the  velum  interpositum,  which  separates  it  from  the  third  ventricle  and  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  thalamus  (Fig.  666). 

Near  the  region  of  the  anterior  commissure  the  fornix  again  divides  into  its 
constituent  lateral  halves,  separating  as  rounded  strands  called  the  anterior 
pUlan  (fornicolumn^).  These  curve  ventrad  to  form  the  frontal  boundary  of  die 
foramen  of  Monro  and  thence  plunge  into  the  hypothalamic  gray,  inclined  slightly 
caudad,  to  end  in  the  corpus  albicans.  The  terminals  of  the  fornix  fibres  come 
into  relation  with  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  of  the  corpus  albicans,  which,  in  turn, 
give  off  the  bifurcating  Y-shaped  axone  bundles  already  described  (p.  90S). 

In  rare  instances  each  anterior  pillar  has  been  seen  to  divide  on  approaching 
tbe  anterior  commissure,  a  part  passing  frontad  thereof  as  an  anomalous  pre- 
commissural pillar  of  the  fornix.  The  fornix,  in  its  course  from  hippocampus 
to  corpus  albicans,  gives  off,  in  addition  to  those  described  as  hippocampal 
commissural  fibres,  axones  (a)  to  the  opposite  half  fornix,  decussating  in  the 
fused  portion  (body),  (6)  to  the  hemiseptum  of  the  septum  lucidum,  and  (o)  to 
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the  gray  tissues  of  tlie  anterior  perforated  substance  (Fig.  681),  It  constitutes 
an  inner  olfactory  arc  as  distinguished  from  the  epicallosal  or  outer  arc,  repre- 
sented by  the  atrophied  indusiuui  and  its  longitudinal  striK. 


> 


n  the  plane  of  tbe  junc 


3ntat  Beolion  of  the  brain 


The  Septum  Lueidam  {septum  peUucidum). — The  so-catled  septum  lucidum 
really  consists  of  .two  yerfically  placed  lamiiin  or  hemjsepta.  Between  them  lies 
H  narrow,  enclosed  space,  the  ovum  septi  pellncidi  (pseudocele;  fijtk  veii/rlcle), 
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roofed  in  by  the  corpus  caliosum,  while  the  floor  consists  of  the  fused  fornices 
and  the  rostrum.  Each  hemiseptum  bounds  a  part  of  the  anterior  cornu  and  body 
of  the  lateral  ventricle  in  its  mesal  wall,  and  in  a  lateral  view  is  of  triangular  out- 
line^  The  hemisepta  represent  the  thin,  undeveloped  parts  of  the  mesal  walls 
of  the  cerebral  vesicles,  which  were  enclosed  within  the  rapidly  developing  arch  of 
the  eorpus  caliosum.  The  cavum  septi  pellucidi  is  therefore  a  closed-oflF  part 
of  the  original  intercerebral  cleft  and  not  a  part  of  the  neural  cavity,  as  its  older 
name,  "fifth  ventricle,"  seems  to  imply. 

Tlie  Anterior  Commissure. — ^The  anterior  commissure,  or  precommissure,  is  a  bun- 
dle of  white  fibres,  of  oval  outline  in  a  sagittal  section,  which  crosses  the  midline  as 
a  localized  reenforcement  of  the  lamina  terminalis,  slighdy  bulging  into  the  frontal 
part  (aula)  of  the  third  ventricle  and  clothed  by  its  ependyma.    It  is  a  comparatively 
insignificant  intercerebral  commissure  in  the  human  brain,  having  become  dimin- 
ished as  the  corpus  caliosum  increased  in  mammalian  development.     It  courses 
from  side  to  side  frontad  of  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix,  ventrad  of  the  head 
of  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  passes,  in  part,  through  the  frontal  end  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus  (Fig.  701).    Its  fibres  radiate  chiefly  to  the  cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe  and 
to  certain  parts  of  the  rhinencephalon. 

The  bundle  is  slightly  twisted  in  each  lateral,  buried  part.  Two  divisions  are 
distinguishable:  (1)  The  pars  anterior  or  frontal  part  (in  the  median  plane)  con- 
tains two  groups  of  fibres  belonging  to  the  olfactory  apparatus — (a)  fibres  arising 
from  the  mitral  cells  in  the  olfactory  bulb  of  one  side  to  the  same  layer  in  the 
opposite  bulb;  (6)  fibres  which  associate  the  uncus  of  one  side  with  that  of  the 
other.  (2)  The  pars  posterior  contains  the  fibres  passing  between  the  cortices 
of  the  two  temporal  lobes. 

Gray  Masses  in  the  Cerebral  Hemisphere. — Aside  from  the  cortex,  the  cerebral 
hemisphere  contains  certain  gray  ganglionic  masses  in  its  interior,  more  or  less 
embedded  in  the  white  centrum,  and  called,  because  of  their  proximity  to  the  base 
of  the  cerebrum,  the  basal  ganglia.  These  coipprise  the  caudate,  the  lenticular, 
and  the  amygdaline  nnclei.  It  is  usual  to  include  the  clanstnim  among  the  basal 
ganglia,  but  morphologically  this  structure  belongs  rather  to  the  insular  cortex  of 
the  island  of  Reil. 

Conventionally  the  caudate  nucleus  and  lenticular  nucleus  together  are  described 
as  the  corxms  striatum  (striatum),  a  ganglionic  mass  which  in  earlier  vertebrate 
brains  bore  intimate  relations  with  the  olfactory  apparatus,  but  later,  with  the 
rise  in  functional  dignity  and  growth  of  the  neopallium,  underwent  specialization 
and  differentiation  concomitant  with  the  reduction  of  the  rhinencephalon.  The 
intrusion  of  great  projection  fibre  masses,  thrusting  the  cortical  gray  outward, 
has  not  been  everywhere  uniform,  and  we  still  find,  in  the  human  brain,  a  common 
ground  in  which  the  neopallial  cortical  gray,  the  corpus  striatum,  rhinencephalon, 
and  amygdaline  nucleus  meet — the  site  of  fusion  being  in  the  gray  substance 
of  the  anterior  perforated  substance.  To  the  cortical  mantle  they  are  regarded 
as  bearing  the  relation  of  subordinate  (subcortical)  centres.  In  the  human  brain 
the  corxms  striatum — ^so  called  because  of  its  striated  appearance  in  sections — 
is  composed  of  two  masses,  the  caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei,  directly  continuous 
with  each  other  at  their  frontal  ends  (Fig.  703).  The  connecting  gray  bridge 
becomes  broken  up  into  numerous  small  bands  of  gray  substance  as  the  fibre 
masses  of  the  internal  capsule  insinuate  themselves  between  the  two  nuclei 
(Fig.  700). 

The  caudate  nucleus  (cavdatum;  nucleus  caudatus)  (Figs.  702,  703)  presents 
a  ventricular  and  a  capsular  surface;  the  ventricular  surface,  covered  by  ependyma, 
forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  body  and  anterior  cornu,  while  in  the  middle  cornu 
it  is  a  constituent  of  its  roof,  owing  to  its  arched  contour  in  correspondence  with 
the  sweeping  curve  of  the  ventricle  itself.     It  is  of  a  pyriform  shape  with  a  very 
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much  attenuated  tail.  The  large,  thick  head  projects  into  the  anterior  cornu,  while 
its  thinner  tail  is  prolonged  caudolaterad,  separated  from  the  tbala  mus  hy  the  narron- 
taenia  semicircularis.  Followingthe  curved  contourof  the  ventricle  it  is  prolonged 
as  a  narrow  gray  band  in  the  roof  of  the  middle  cornu,  where  it  joins  theunyg- 
daliM  noclsaa.  The  nonventricular  or  capular  surface  is  embedded  in  the  white 
substance  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  is  chiefly  related  to  the  internal  capsule 


Fiii.  702.--The  baaaJ  gmiEliu.  uuJ  UialsmuB  schematically  repreeeDled  in  lu  auppowdly  transpmBt 
brain  (right  Mix);  on  the  left  is  ahowD  tbe  outline  of  tbe  ialeral  venlricle. 

The  ventricular  surface  shows,  in  microscopic  sections,  a  dense  ependymal 
lining.  The  capsular  face  is  not  sharply  outlined,  numerous  strands  of  Sbres, 
to  and  from  the  internal  capsule,  entering  it  obliquely  so  as  to  appear  as  streaks 
which  extend  to  about  the  middle  of  the  ganglion,  there  separating  into  finer 
and  finer  strands  which  become  lost  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  lantienlu  sncleiu  {leiiiieula)  (Figs.  701  and  702)  is  wholly  embedded  in  the 
white  substance,  and  must  be  studied  in  sections,  in  its  shape  it  resembles  an 
irregular  triangular  pyramid  with  its  convex  base  directed  laterad  and  parallel  with 
and  near  to  the  cortical  expanse  of  the  island  of  Reil  and  of  about  the  same  extent 
Its  ental,  apical  portion  is  directed  toward  the  interval  between  caudate  nucleus 
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( head^  and  thalamus.  The  contour  and  slope  of  the  surfaces  of  the  ental  pyramidal 
face  tna,y  be  judged  from  the  model  pictured  in  Fig,  703.  Its  outline,  as  reveale<l 
in  sections  passing  in  different  planes,  is  shown  in  Figs.  701  and  704, 

Sections  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  show  it  to  be  composed  of  three'  concentric 
segnients  separated  by  two  white  medullary  laminse.     The  segments  are  known  as 
arfaenli;   the  ectal  one  is  designated  the  putaman;  the  two  ental  zones  constitute 
the  fflobus  pallidiu  (pallidum).   The  pttta- 
in»n  is  the  larger  and  of  a  deeper  reddish- 
gray    tint;   the  two  mesal  divisions  are 
lighter  in  color  owing  to  a  greater  pro- 
portion    of   radiating   streaks  of   white 
fibres  passing  to  and  from  the  internal 
capsule.     The  ectal  outline  of  the  puta- 
men  is   sharply  defined  against  a  white 
lamina,  the  eztemal  capsule. 

The  amygdslin*  nnclsns  (amygdala) 
is  usually  regarded  as  an  hypertrophied 
aggregation  of  the  temporal  cortex  which 
has  become  nearly  isolated  from  its 
cortical  connection  by  intruding  white 
substance.  It  is  a  rounded,  gray,  striated 
luass  situated  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
temporal  lobe  in  the  roof  of  the  middle 
cornu  at  its  apex,  where  it  produces  the 
bulging  called  the  amygdaloid  tnbercle. 
Caudad  it  is  joined  by  the  tail  of  the 
caudate  nucleus;  frontad  it  is  continuous 
with  the  putamen.  Except  for  the 
marked  streak ii^  shown  in  sections, 
its  structure  is  like  that  of  the  cortex. 
Its  cells  apparently  give  rise  to  the  narrow 

iMind  of  fibres- the  tMnlasemicirenlaris—     '^■i!22;™il"w1S^'i!'",'l4i^?i';'!^^ 
which  courses  along  the  mesal  margin  of 

the  ventricular  surface  of  the  caudate  nucleus  throughout  its  arched  course 
and  ends  in  the  gray  of  the  anterior  perforated  substance,  so  tliat  it  neariy 
completes  a  circle. 

The  daiurtnun  is  a  thin  plate  of  gray  substance  embedded  in  the  white  substance 
which  intervenes  between  the  putamen  and  the  cortex  of  the  island  of  Reil, 
]^d  corresponds  in  extent  to  these.  Its  dorsal  edge  is  very  much  attenuated; 
traced  ventrad  it  thickens  considerably  and  becomes  c-ontinuous  with  the  surface 
gray  at  the  anterior  perforated  substance.  Its  ectal  surface  presents  alternate 
ridges  and  depressions  which  correspond  to  the  corrugations  of  the  cortex  of  the 
island  of  Reil.  The  "external  capsule"  intervenes  l>etween  its  ental  face  and 
the  putamen  of  the  lenticular  nucleus.  From  the  cortex  of  the  island  of  Iletl 
proper  it  b  separated  by  a  white  lamina  which  may  be  termed  the  pMidanstnl 
lamiiu  or  eapsi^  extnma.  Apparently  the  claustrum  is  the  thickened  and  isolated 
spindle-oell  stratum  of  the  cortex  of  the  island  of  Reil,  a  feature  which  may  be 
of  significance  in  relation  to  the  preponderatingly  associative  function  of  the  insular 
region. 

Internal  Oapsol*'  (Fig.  704). — Between  the  lenticular  nucleus  on  the  one  hand 
nnd  the  caudate  nucleus  and  thalamus  on  the  other  lies  the  internal  espsnle,  abroad 

\  Four  and  even  five  have  been  obwrved. 
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band  of  white  fibres  which,  *'_^j«;ular  zone,  to  form  the  ■ 

as  a  leg  is  bent  on  the  th"  ,.,--^:ati(njlar  white-fibre   tract   by  cortic*- 

or  caudatolenticular  div  ,..  ''M','to  thalamus  forms  the  M>w  peduncularu. 

the  caudate  nucleus  a'  ^  .■'^**^  tract  masses  as  seen  in  a  6atwise  .section 

of  the  lenticular  nu'         ■    ;.  "-'^/f^M  the  whole,  they  correspond  lo  the  cortical 
limb  lies  between  t'       ''  ,.  'f^^^^ 
frontal  limb  consti'       ,    ".  -'.i?"''^ 
CJipsule  mass. 


Fio,  706.-111*  motor  trait,     (ModiBed  from  Pnirier.) 

The  external  capsule  (Fig.  704)  is  a  thin  lamina  of  white  substance  interposed 
between  the  ectal  face  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  the  daustnim.  Dorsally, 
frontad  and  caudad,  at  the  corresponding  borders  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  it 
joins  the  internal  capsule  mass,  while  ventrally  it  is  continuous  with  the  white 
centrum  of  the  temporal  lol>e.  Its  comparatively  few  projection  fibres  course 
to  and  from  the  ventral  par|,'i  of  the  thalamus;  its  chief  constituents  are  associa-  . 
tion  axones  for  the  circuminsular  cortical  areas. 

Ultimate  Strnctnre  of  tlie  Oerebnl  Oortex  and  its  Special  Types  in  Different  Regions 

(Fig.  707). — A  section  ot  the  cerebral  cortex  reveals  a  tendency  on  the  |>art  of  its  constituent 
cells  to  arrani^  themselves  id  layers  which  alternate  with  zones  less  rich  in  cellular  elenienls, 
.Vinong  the  cells  course  (he  axones  arising  fnim  tbera  or  terminating  in  their  neighborhood. 
The  axones  are  chiefly  amyflinic,  though  some  are  myelinic  for  a  |iart  of  then-  intmcortica! 
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last— mentioned  system  traverses  the  internal  capsule  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
l>tit  does  not  continue  into  the  crusta.  These  various  svstems  are  summarized 
on  |>age  957.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  internal  capsule,  topographically, 
exhibits  a  functional  dissociation  in  that  its  frontal  or  lenticulocaudate  limb  is 
composed  of  preponderatingly  corticipetal  fibres,  while  corticifugal  fibres  form  the 
iriajor  portion  of  the  thalamolenticular  limb  (Fig.  705).  In  the  frontal  limb 
the  thalamofrontal  and  thala- 


fibres,  the  former  ending 
in   the  cortex  of  the  frontal  lobe, 
tHe    latter   in    the    caudate    and 
lenticular  nuclei.     The  chief  cor- 
ticifugal components  are  the  £ron- 
toponfeUe  tract,  and   fewer  fronto- 
tbalamic  and  striatothalamic  fibres. 
The  frontopontile  tract  arises  in 
the  cortex  of  the  prefrontal  region, 
traverses  the  frontal  limb  of  the 
internal  capsule,  forms  the  ental 
sector    (one-fifth)  of    the   crusta, 
and  ends  in  the  nuclei  pontis. 

In  the  genu  and  the  thalamo- 
lenticular limb  of  the  internal 
capsule  course  several  important 
fibre  tracts  which  are  chiefly  cor- 
ticifugal. 

The  psnramidal  (motor)  tract,  in 
its  course  from  the  precentral 
cortex  to  the  lower  motor  centres, 
occupies  the  frontal  half  of  this 
limb.  The  portion  in  the  genu, 
often  designated  the  geniculate 
tract,  comprises  the  pyramidal 
fibres  which  are  destined  to  go  to 
the  facial  and  hypoglossal  nerve 
nuclei;  farther  caudad  He,  in  suc- 
cession, the  fibres  going  to  the 
motor  centres  for  the  upper  and 
the  lower  extremity.  The  most 
caudal  segment  (also  called  the 
retrolenticolar  part)  of  the  internal 
capsule  contains  (a)  the  optic 
radiation,  composed  of  fibres 
coursing  in  both  directions  be- 
tween the  occipital  cortex  and  the 
pulvinar,  external  geniculate  and 
superior quadrigeminal  bodies;  (b) 
the  auditory  radiation,  composed  of 
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Fio.  705. — Diagram  of  the  tracts  in  the  internal  capsule. 
Motor  tract  red.  The  sensor  tract  (blue)  is  not  direct,  but 
formed  of  neurones  receiving  impulses  from  below  in  the 
thalamus  and  transmitting  them  to  the  cortex.  The  optic 
radiation  (occipito thalamic)  is  shown  in  violet. 


fibres  passing  in  both  directions  between  the  cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe  (auditory 
centre)  and  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  and  internal  geniculate  bodies;  (c)  the 
occipitopontile  and  temporopontile  tracts  from  the  occipital  and  part  of  the  temporal 
cortex,  coursing  through  the  caudal  segment  of  the  internal  capsule,  constituting 
the  ectal  (one-fifth)  sector  of  the  crusta  and  ending  in  the  nuclei  pontis.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  scattered  fibre  bundles  which  arise  from  the  ventral  portion  of 
the  thalamus,  enter  the  internal  capsule  to  pass  toward  the  cortex,  in  part  through 
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the  lenticular  nucleus,  in  part  in  the  sublenticular  zone,  to  form  the  «ii 
laiis.  The  reinforcement  of  this  sublenticular  white-fibre  tract  hy  cortiat- 
thalamic  fibres  from  the  temporal  lobe  to  thalamus  forms  the  uua  pednnealsn*- 
The  topographic  relations  of  the  various  tract  masses  as  seen  in  a  flatwise  section 
is  schematically  shown  in  Fig.  706;  on  the  whole,  they  correspond  to  tlie  cortical 
areas  with  whicli  they  are  connected. 


Fio.  TTW.— Tlie  runlor  tract,     (Modified  from  Pairier.) 

The  extsmal  capBol*  (Fig.  704)  is  a  thin  lamina  of  white  substance  interposed 
between  the  ectal  face  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  the  claustnim,  Dorsally, 
frontad  and  caudad,  at  the  corresponding  borders  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  it 
joins  ^le  internal  capsule  mass,  while  ventrally  it  is  continuous  with  the  white 
centrum  of  the  temporal  lol>e.  Its  comparatively  few  projection  fibres  course 
to  and  from  the  ventral  parts  of  the  thalamus;  its  chief  constituents  are  associa-  . 
fion  axones  for  the  circuminsular  cortical  areas. 

Intamate  Stmctore  of  the  Cerebral  Cortex  and  its  Special  Types  in  Different  Regions 

<l''ig.  707). ~A  section  of  the  cerebral  cortex  reveals  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  its  constituent 
cells  to  arrange  themselve-s  in  layers  which  alternate  with  zones  less  rich  in  cellular  elements. 
.\inong  the  cella  course  the  axonea  arising  fritm  them  or  terminating  in  their  neighborhood. 
The  axones  are  chiefly  amvflinic,  though  some  are  myelinic  for  a  |>art  of  their  intracortioal 
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The  cells,  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  together  with  their  dendrites  aad  axanes,  are 
•enalaedded  in  a  matrix  of  neuroglia. 

The  nerve  cells  in  a  typical  seciion  of  the  cortex  are  arrau)^  in  five  tangential  layers,  as  fol- 
lovp^:  (I)  the  molecular  layar;  (2)  the  Mtal  polTmoiphous  c«U  layer;  (3j  the  li^r  (d  snikll 
pyriuiiidal  cclb;  (4)  the  l^er  of  Urgs  pyramidal  calls;  (5)  the  wital  polymoipholu  cell  layor. 

The  molecnlar  layer  {neuroglia  layer)  lies  imme- 
iliatejy  subjacent  to  the  pia,  and  is  chiefly  made  up 
oF  glia  c«lls  and  fibres,  among  which  the  deDdrites  of 
tte  subjacent  layer  of  cells  intrude. 

T'lie  ectftl  polymotphooa  layer  cella  are  polygonal, 
triangular,  and  fusiform  in  shape,  and  tend  to  gather 
in   groups  in  certain  cortical  regions.     The  fusiform 

cells  are  placed  with   their   long  axes  parallel  {i.e.,  ■olyiion 

tangential)  to  the  gyral  surface  and  are  presumably  tccLLutircn 

asfiociative  in  function. 

Tbe  Layer  ot  Small  and  the  Lay«  of  Large 
Pyramidal  Oellg.^The  cells  in  the  second  and  third 
laversmaybe  studied  together,  since,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  difference  in  size  and  the  more  superficial 
position  of  the  smaller  cells,  they  resemble  each 
other.  The  body  of  each  cell  is  pyramidal  in  shape, 
its  base  being  directed  to  the  deeper  parts  and  its 
apex  toward  the  surface.  It  contains  granular  pig- 
ment, and  stains  deeply  with  ordinary  reagents. 
The  nucleus  is  nucleolated,  of  large  size,  and  roiud 

or  oval  in  shape.     Tlie  base  of  the  cell  gives  off  oreMau. 

the  asone,  and  this  passes  into  the   central  white  io««.otLt« 

substance,  giving  off  collaterals  in  its  course  to  be 
distributed  as  a  projection,  commissural,  or  asso- 
ciation fibre.  Both  the  apical  and  basal  parts  of 
the  cell  give  off  dendrites.  The  apical  dendrite  is 
directed  toward  the  surface,  and  ends  in  the  molec- 
ular layer  by  dividing  into  numerous  branches,  all 
of  which  may  be  seen  to  be  studded  with  projecting 
bristle-like  processes  when  prepared  by  (he  silver  or 
methylene-blue  method.  Tne  larger  pyramiilal  cells, 
especially  in  the  precentral  gyre,  may  exceed  SO  ix 
in  length  and  40  ^  in  breadth,  and  are  termed  giant 
cella.  The  chief  function  of  the  small  pvramidal 
cells   is  commissural   and   associative.     Tiie   chief 

function   of   the  large   pyramidal   cells   in  the    pre-  iD«"eEi.*i» 

central  and  paracentral  cortex  is  motor,  but  they 
have  also  commissural  and  associative  functions. 

Layer  of  Estal  Polymorphoos  Oelli.— Thecells 
in  this  layer,  as  their  name  implies,  vary  greatly  in 
contour,  the  commonest  varieties  being  of  a  spindle, 
star,  oval,  or  triangular  shape.  Their  dendrites  are 
directed  outward,  toward,  but  do  not  reach,  the 
molecular  layer;  their  axones  pass  into  the  subjacent 

nhite  substance.     From  this  layer  come  commissural  cSillSviw 

Hbres,  long  association  fibres,  and  some  projection 

There  are  two  other  kinds  ot  cells  in  the  cerebral 
cortex,  but  their  axones  pass  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  pyramidal  and  polymorphous  cells, 

among  which  they  lie.  They  are:  (a)  the  cells  ot  p,„  jq^  -Typical  arra»»in«iit  of  the  cell 
Oolffi,  the  axones  of  which  do  not  become  myelin-  layem  m  tbe  cerebral  corien. 

nted,  but  divide  immediately  after  their  origin  into 

a  large  number  of  branches,  which  are  directed  toward  the  surface  of  the  cortex:  {b)  the  cells 
<rf  Harfclnottl,  which  are  chiefly  found  in  the  polymorphous  layer.  Their  dendrites  are  short, 
and  may  have  an  ascending  or  descending  course,  while  their  axones  pans  out  into  the  molec- 
ular layer  and  form  an  extensive  horizontal  arborization. 

Nerve  Kbreg  in  the  Cortex.-  These  fill  up  a  large  part  ot  the  intervals  between  the  cells. 
Same  of  these  fibres  form  fasciculi;  some  are  isolated,  and  others  are  arranged  in  plexuses. 
They  may  be  myelinic  or  amyelinic,  the  latter  comprising  the  axones  of  the  smallest  pyramidal 
i*lis  and  the  cells  of  Golgi.     In  their  direction  the  fibres  may  be  either  transver.se,  the  transversa 
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tangential  or  horisontal  fibres,  or  vertical,  the  vertical  or  radial  fibres.    The  \MngmtuiX  fibsvs 

run  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  intersecting  the  vertical  fibres  at  a  ri^ht  asfrl^- 
They  consist  of  several  strata,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important:  (1 )  A  StTttUmi 
of  white  fibres  covering  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  molecular  layer;  (2)  the  baiul  of  Bach- 
terew,  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  superficial  portion  of  the  layer  of  the  smaller  pyramidal 
cells;  (3)  the  external  or  outer  band  of  Baillarger  or  the  band  of  Gennari,  which  runs  through 
the  layer  of  large  pyramidal  cells;  (4)  the  internal  band  of  Baillarger,  which  intervenes  between 
the  layer  of  large  pyramidal  cells  and  the  polymorphous  layer.  According  to  Cajal,  the  tangen- 
tial fibres  consist  of  (a)  the  collaterals  of  the  pyramidal  and  polymorphous  cells  and  of  the 
cells  of  Martinotti;  (6)  the  arborizations  of  the  axones  of  Golgi  s  cells;  (c)  the  collaterals  and 
terminal  arborizations  of  the  projection,  commissural,  or  association  fibres.  The  Tertical  fibres: 
Some  of  these — viz.,  the  axones  of  the  pyramidal  and  polymorphous  cells — are  directed  lawtLvd 
the  central  white  substance,  while  others — the  terminations  of  the  commissural,  projection,  or 
association  fibres — pass  outward  to  end  in  the  cortex.  The  axones  of  the  cells  of  ^lartinotti  are 
also  ascending  fibres. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  cortex  this  typical  structure  is  departed  from.  The  chief  of  these 
regions  are  (1)  the  occipital  lobe,  (2)  the  transtemporal  gyres,  (3)  the  hippocampus,  (4)  the 
dentate  gyre,  and  (5)  the  olfactory  bulb. 

Special  Types  of  Gray  Substance.    1 .  The  Occipital  Lobe. — In  the  cuneus  and  the  ca  Icarine 
fissure  of  the  occipital  lobe  Cajal  has  recently  described  as  manv  as  nine  layers.      Here  the  inner 
band  of  Baillarger  is  absent;  the  outer  band  of  Baillarger  or  band  of  Gennari  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  considerable  thickness.     If  a  section  be  examined  microscopically,  an  additional  layer 
is  seen  to  be  interpolated  between  the  molecular  layer  and  the  laver  of  smaO  pyramidal  cells. 
This  extra  layer  consists  of  two  or  three  strata  of  fusiform  cells,  tlie  long  axes  of  which  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface.     Each  cell  gives  off  two  dendrites,  external  and  internal,  from  the 
latter  of  which  the  axone  arise^s  and  passes  into  the  white  central  substance.     In  the  layer  of 
small  pyramidal  cells,  fusiform  cells,  identical  with  the  above,  are  seen,  as  well  as  ovoid  or  star- 
like elements  with  ascending  axones,  the  ceDs  of  Martinotti    This  area  of  the  cortex  forms  the 
visual  centre,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Bolton*  that  in  old-standing  cases  of  optic 
atrophy  the  thickness  of  Gennari's  band  is  reduced  by  nearly  50  per  cent. 

2.  The  Transtemporal  Gjrres  are  distinguished  by  a  reduction  of  thickness  of  the  p>Tamida] 
cell  layer  with  closer  approximation  of  the  giant  cells  to  each  other,  while  the  fusiform  cell  layer 
is  more  deeply  situatea  than  elsewhere.  Tnis  cortical  formation  is  the  end  station  for  cochlear 
nerve  proiections. 

3.  In  the  Hippocampus  the  molecular  layer  is  very  thick  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
(jolgi  cells.  It  has  been  divided  into  three  strata:  (a)  S.  convohitom  or  S.  granulosum,  containing 
many  tangential  fibres;  (6)  S.  lacunosum,  presenting  numerous  lymphatic  or  vascular  spaces; 
(r)  S.  radiatum,  exhibiting  a  rich  plexus  of  fibrils.  The  two  layers  of  pyramidal  cells  are  con- 
densed into  one,  and  these  are  mostly  of  large  size.  The  axones  of  the  cells  in  the  polymorphous 
layer  may  run  in  an  ascending,  descending,  or  horizontal  direction.  Between  the  polymorphous 
layer  and  the  ventricular  ependyma  is  the  white  substance  of  the  alveus  (Fig.  930). 

4.  The  Dentate  Gyre. — In  the  rudimentary  dentate  convolution  the  molecular  layer  conuiins 
some  pyramidal  cells,  while  the  pyramidal  layer  is  almost  entirely  represented  by  small  ovoid 

elements. 

5.  The  Olfactory  Bulb. — In  many  of  the  lower  animals  this  contains  a  cavity  which  communi- 
cates through  the  hollow  olfactory  stalk  with  the  cavity  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  In  man  the 
original  cavity  is  filled  by  neuroglia  and  its  wall  becomes  thickened,  but  much  more  so  on  its 
ventral  than  on  its  dorsal  aspect.  Its  dorsal  part  contains  a  small  amount  of  gray  and  white 
substance,  but  this  is  scanty  and  ill  define<l.  A  section  through  the  ventral  part  shows  it  to 
consist  of  the  following  layers  from  without  inward:  (1)  A  layer  of  djcuiory  nerve  fibres,  which 
are  the  myelinated  axones  prolonged  from  the  olfactory  cells  of  the  nase,  and  which  reach  the 
bulb  by  passing  through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  At  first  they  cover  the  bulb, 
and  then  penetrate  it  to  end  by  forming  synapses  with  the  dendrites  of  the  mitral  cells,  presently 
to  be  described.  (2)  Glomerular  layer  (stratum  qlomerulosum):  This  contains  numerous  sphe- 
roidal reticulated  enlargements,  termed  glomeruli,  which  are  produced  by  the  branching  and 
arlx)rization  of  the  processes  of  the  olfactory  nerve  fibres  with  the  descending  dendrites  of  the 
mitral  cells.  (3)  ^folecnlar  layer:  This  layer  is  formed  of  a  matrix  of  neuroglia,  embedded  in 
which  are  the  mitral  cells.  These  cells  are  pyramidal  in  shape,  and  the  basal  part  of  each  gives 
off  a  thick  dendrite  which  descends  into  the  glomerular  layer,  where  it  arborizes  as  above,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  interlaces  with  similar  dendrites  of  neighboring  mitral  cells.  The  axones  pass 
through  the  next  layer  into  the  white  substance  of  the  bulb,  from  which,  after  becoming  bent  on 
themselves  at  a  right  angle,  they  are  continued  into  the  olfactory  tract.  (4)  Xerve  fibre  layer: 
This  lies  next  the  central  core  of  neuroglia,  and  its  fibres  consist  of  the  axones  or  afferent  processes 
of  the  mitral  cells  which  are  passing  on  their  way  to  the  brain;  some  efferent  fibres  are,  however, 

»  Phil.  Trans,  of  Royal  Society,  Series  B,  vol.  cxciii,  p.  165. 
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also  present,  *nd  terminate  in  the  molecular  layer  and  presumably  come  via  the  anterior  com- 
missure from  ihe  mitral  celb  of  ihe  opposite  bulb, 

'I'he  clMUtmin,  although  usually  enumerated  among  the  basal  ganglia,  is  probably  rhe  thick- 
enetj  and  isolated  lieepest  layer  of  fusiform  i-ells  belonging  to  the  cortex  of  ihe  island  of  Reil. 
The  while  lamina'  intervening  between  it  and  the  cortex  proper  consists  of  association  axonei^ 
of  longer  and  shorter  course. 

Snmmuy  ftt  tlw  Oerebnl  Fibre  Systflnu.—The  white  substance  of  the  cerehrum 
consists  of  myelinic  fibres  intricately  interwoven  but  permitting  of  classification 
into  three  systems  arranged  according  to  the  course  they  take.  These  sj-stems 
comprise:  (1)  usociation  fibres,  which  connect  neighboring  or  distant  parts 
within  the  same  cerebral  hemisphere;  (2)  commissnnl  fibres,  which  unite  allied 
parts  in  the  two  cerebral  halves  and  come  transversely  across  the  midline  to  form 
the  commissures;  (3)  projection  flbns,  which  connect  the  cerebral  cortex  with 
lower  centres  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and,  conversely,  those  fibres  which 
connect  lower  centres  with  the  cerebral  cortex. 


aural  celh 

Uoleealar 


leaver  o}  otjactory  nent  fibrrt 
Fir..  TOS.-  Coronal  Kclion  of  otfaflorv  bulb.     (Schnlbc'i 

1.  The  usociatioiifibna(Fig.  709)  connect  different  structures  in  the  same  hemi- 
spheres, and  are  in  or  near  to  the  cortex.  They  take  origin  from  the  small  pyram- 
idal and  polymorphous  cells  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  cortex.  Their  direction  is 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  and  in  their  course  they  cross  the  pro- 
jection and  commissural  fibres.  They  are  of  two  kinds:  (!)  Those  which  unite 
adjacent  convolutions,  short  association  fibres;  (2)  those  which  pass  between  more 
distant  parts  in  the  same  hemisphere,  lonff  association  fibroa. 

The  abort  aaaoclation  fibres  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the  gray  cortex  of 
the  hemispheres,  and  connect  adjacent  convolutions.  They  constitute  subcortical 
tracts  and  are  divided  into  arcuate  fibres  and  tangential  fibres.  Thus,  some  of 
these  fibres  connect  the  "visual  sensor  area  with  the  visual  memory  area,  and 
the  auditory  sensor  with  the  auditory  memory  area." 

The  long  association  fibres  associate  cerebral  centres  which  are  far  apart.  They 
are  gathered  into  bundles  and  dip  down  deep  into  the  centrum  ovale.  They 
include  the  following:  (a)  the  uncinate  lascicnlns;  (b)  the  superior  longitudinal 
fasciculus',  (c)  the  inferior  longitudinal  faacicnlns  (doubtful);  (d)  the  cingulum;  and 
(e)  the  fasciculus  rectus. 

>  PnviouBly  d«ciibe<l  as  lh«  pa-ithutlrat  lamina  or  Mpiufn  rilrtma  (p,  946), 
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(a)  The  nneinate  fascicalns  (/.  unciiuihia)  passes  between  the  uncinate  gy^^  ^^^ 
the  orbital  portion  of  the  frontal  lobe;  in  its  course  it  curves  beneath  the  depths 
of  the  basisylvian  fissure  (Fig.  709). 

(b)  The  superior  longitudinal  fascieuliiB  (/.  longitvdinalis  superior)  (Fig.  709) 
is  beneath  the  convex  surface  of  the  hemisphere  arching  over  the  lenticular 
nucleus.  It  joins  the  frontal  cortex  with  the  parietal  and  temporal  cortex  and 
brings  into  relation  the  motor  speech  centres  and  the  centres  of  auditoiy  and 
visual  memories. 

(c)  The  inferior  bngitadinal  fascicoliu  (/.  longitvdinalis  inferior)  is  usuallj 
described  as  a  tract  associating  the  centres  of  auditory  and  visual  memory.  Such 
association  fibres  undoubtedly  exist,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  collected 
into  a  distinct  fasciculus.     The  bundle  which  is  usually  designated  by  this  term 


FxG.  709. — Diagram  showing  the  principal  systems  of  associating  fibres  in  the  cerebrum. 

has  been  proved  to  be  in  part  the  projection  system  between  the  occipital  cortex 
and  the  thalamus  and  external  geniculate  body  (E.  Redlich)  and  in  part  also  the 
fibres  from  the  temporal  cortex  (meditemporal  and  subtemporal  gyre)  to  the 
crusta. 

(d)  The  cingolom,  also  called  the  fornix  periphericus,  is  a  band  of  white  fibres 
that  course  in  the  white  substance  of  the  callosal  gyre  and  runs  excentrically 
to  the  corpus  callosum.  Its  fibres  may  be  traced  frontad  into  the  mesal  olfactory 
stria  and  the  anterior  perforated  substance,  while  caudad  they  radiate  into  the 
hippocampus.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  association  tract  of  the  rhinencephalon 
akin  to  the  fornix. 

(e)  The  fasdcaloB  rectUB  or  perpendicular  fascicalns  runs  dorsoventrad  in  the 
occipitoparietal  transition  and  associates  the  subparietal  gyres  with  the  medi- 
and  subtemporal  gyres;  a  part  of  the  fasciculus  associates  the  dorsal  occipital 
region  with  its  ventral  part  and  with  the  subcollateral  gyre  (Fig.  709). 

The  fornix,  previously  described,  may  be  enumerated  among  the  long  associa- 
tion tracts;  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  olfactory  apparatus. 

2.  The  commissural  fibres  are  grouped  under  the  following  heads:  (a)  the 
corpus  callosum,  described  on  page  934;  (b)  the  anterior  commissure,  described  on 
page  947;  and  (c)  the  hippocampal  commissure,  described  on  page  945. 
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3,  The  projection  flhrea  connect  the  cerebral  cortex  with  lower  brain  centres 
(caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei,  thalamus,  hypothalamic  region,  corpora  quadri- 
^mina,  pons,  medulla  oblongata),  and  with  the  spinal  cord  centres.  They 
either  project  impulses  from  the  cortex  to  the  periphery  or  bring  in  impressions 
from  writhout.  Their  radiations  to  and  from  the  cortex,  together  with  the  radia- 
tions of  the  callosal  fibres,  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  corona 
i*»tl»ta.  We  may  distinguish  the  projection  tracts  of  long  course  from  those  of 
short  course,  and,  in  the  functional  sense,  those  that  are  centrifugal,  descending, 
or  motor,  from  those  that  are  centripetal,  ascending,  or  sensor.  The  last  mode 
of  classification  is  more  desirable. 
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1.  Descending  (coriieifugal)  tracts  are  composed  of  axones  arising  from  the 
cortical  pyramidal  cells. 

(a)  The  pyramidal  or  motor  tract  from  the  "motor  area,"  comprising  the  pre- 
central  gyre  and  paracentral  gyre,  courses  through  the  genu  and  frontal  two- 
thirds  of  the  thalamolenticular  limb  of  the  internal  capsule,  forms  the  middle 
(three-tifths)  sector  of  the  crusta,  and  passes  through  the  pons  into  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  spinal  cord.  The  tract  may  be  subdivided  into  a  corticobnlbv  and 
a  cor^spinal  division. 

T^e  eorticobnlbu  divlBion  is  the  pyramidal  tract  to  the  efferent  cranial  nerve 
nuclei.  Only  those  fibres  which  are  destined  to  go  to  the  facial  and  hypo^ossal 
can  be  traced  throughout.  They  orif^nate  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  precentral 
gyre  (face  and  tongue  centre),  course  through  the  genu  of  the  internal  capsule. 
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and  end,  contralaterally,  in  relation  with  the  facial  and  hypo^ossal  neire  nuclei 
(also  called  the  emissary  spoech  tnct). 

The  corticospinat  division  arises  from  the  remainder  of  the  motor  area,  courses 
through  the  frontal  two-thirds  of  the  internal  capsule,  through  crusta,  pons,  and 
medulla  oblongata,  to  form  the  pyramids,  and,  undergoing  partial  decussation, 
forms  the  direct  and  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  described  in  the  spinal  cord. 

{h)  The  frontopontil«  tract  {Arnold's  bundle)  arises  in  the  midfrontal  cortex, 
courses  through  the  internal  capsule  (caudal  part  of  frontal  limb),  forms  the  mesal 
sector  (one-fifth)  of  the  crusta,  and  ends  in  the  nuclei  pontis. 

(f)  The  t«mporo pontile  tnct  {Turck's  bundle)  arises  in  the  cortex  of  the  tem- 
poral lol>e,  descends  through  the  internal  capsule  (caudal  segment),  forms  the 
ectal  (one-fifth)  sector  of  the  crusta,  and  ends  in  the  nuclei  pontis.  The  existence 
of  occipitopontile  fibres  is  denied  by  Archambault  in  a  recent  contribution  (1906  J. 

{d)  The  occipitomesencephalic  tract  arises  in  the  visual  area  (cuneus  and  cal- 
carine  formation),  courses  through  the  retrolenticular  part  of  the  internal  capsule, 
to  end  in  the  superior  quadrigeminal  body  and  in  relation  with  the  nuclei  for  move- 
ments of  the  eyeball. 

(e)  Part  of  the  fibres  composing  the  optic  radiation  are  corticipetal,  arising  in 
the  occipital  cortex  and  ending  in  the  pulvinar  of  the  thalamus  and  the  external 
geniculate  body. 


Flo.  711. — Scbema  of  the  olfactory  bulb  and  Irsct  Deuronca. 

2,  Ascending  {corticipetal)  tracts  arise  mostly  from  the  nuclei  of  the  thalamus 
and  hypothalamus,  mid-brain,  and  cerebellum. 

(a)  The  terminal  or  cerebral  part  of  the  ^neral  sensor  pathway  of  the  body 
comprises  the  axones  arising  in  the  cells  of  the  lateral  nucleus  of  the  thalamus 
and  the  hypothalamic  nueleus^nterposed  way-stations  which  transfer  the  im- 
pressions carried  along  the  medial  lemniscus  from  the  nuclei  of  the  gracile  and 
cuneate  fasciculi  in  the  myeloblongata  transition.  They  convey  sensor  impres- 
sions from  the  body  periphery  to  the  somesthetic  area  of  the  cortex — chiefly  the 
postcentral  and  parietal  gyres, 

{b)  The  terminal  or  cerebral  put  of  tbe  general  sensor  pathway  of  the  head  and 
neck  comprises  the  axones  which  arise  from  the  afferent  cranial  nen'e  nuclei 
(excepting  the  auditory)  and  course  along  the  medial  lemniscus  to  the  thalamus 
and  hypothalamic  nucleus,  to  be  thence  projected  to  the  somesthetic  cerebral 
cortex. 

(c)  The  terminal  or  cerebral  port  of  tbe  auditory  pathway  from  the  inferior  quadri- 
geminal body,  internal  geniculate  body,  and  the  interposed  nucleus  of  the  lateral 
lemniscus,  ending  in  the  auditory  sphere  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

{d)  The  terminal  part  of  the  visual  pathway,  described  on  page  911. 
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(o)  The  terminal  (ascending)  cerebellocortical  pathway,  arising  as  the  fibres  of 
tVie  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  decussating  and  ending  in  the  red  nucleus 
a  nd  lateral  nucleus  of  thalamus,  is  thence  directly  projected  by  new  axones  to  the 
somesthetic  cortical  area,  or  indirectly  projected  via  thalamus  (lateral  nucleus). 
ConBOCtions  of  the  Oorpos  Striatom. — The  connections  of  the  caudate  and  len- 
ticular nuclei  with  each  other  and  with  the  cortex  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
(a)  Fibres  from  the  cortex  to  the  caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei,  entering  into 
the  formation  of  the  corona  radiata. 

(^b)  Fibres  from  the  caudate  nucleus  and  putamen  of  the  lenticular  nucleus 
coursing  to  the  thalamus  and  hypothalamic  region.  Those  from  the  caudate 
nucleus  pass  through  the  internal  capsule  to  traverse  the  globus  pallidus,  are  joined 
by  the  fibres  from  the  putamen  to  again  traverse  the  internal  capsule  and  end 
in  the  thalamus,  forming  the  striatothalamic  radiation. 

(c)  Fibres  coursing  ventrad  in  the  medullary  laminae  of  the  lenticular  nucleus, 
and  reenforced  by  additional  fibres  from  the  globus  pallidus,  course  mesad  to 
the  hypothalamic  region  to  form  the  subthalamic  radiation  or  ansa  lenticularis 
(described  on  p.  952).  This  radiation  is  further  reenforced  by  the  ventral  stalk 
of  the  thalamocortical  radiation  to  form  the  ansa  pednncularis  (described  on  p.  952). 
The  Olfactory  Pathways.  1.  Peripheral  Pathway. — Impressions  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane  pass  along  the  olfactory  fila 
(central  processes  of  the  intraepithelial  bipolar  olfactory  cells)  to  the  glomeruli 
olfactorii  in  the  olfactory  bulb  (Fig.  711). 

2.  Central  Pathway. — In  the  glomeruli  the  impression  is  transmitted  to  the 
brush-like,  dendritic  endings  of  the  mitral  cells  and  brush  cells;  the  axones  of 
these  cells  carry  the  impression  centrad  to  the  gray  masses  of  the  olfactory  tract, 
trigonum  olfactorium,  anterior  perforated  substance,  and  adjacent  parts  (Fig. 
706).     These  constitute  the  primary  centres. 

The  primary  centres  are  connected  with  secondary  or  cortical  centres  (hippo- 
campus, gyrus  dentatus,  uncus)  by  the  following  tracts:  (1)  Lateral  olfactory 
striae,  from  the  olfactory  trigone  to  the  uncus,  ending  in  the  gyrus  ambiens  and 
gjTUS  semilunaris  (p.  929).  (2)  Axones  from  cells  in  the  olfactory  trigonal 
gray  through  the  fornix  to  hippocampus.  (3)  Striae  medialis  (Lancisii)  from  the 
trigone  into  gyrus  subcallosus  around  the  corpus  callosum  to  gyrus  dentatus  and 
hippocampus. 

The  amygdaline  nucleus  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  cortical  centre  to  which 
impressions  are  carried  by  the  taenia  semicircularis. 

The  fornix  fibres  arise  from  the  pyramidal  cells  in  the  hippocampus  and  the 
polynaorphous  cells  of  the  dentate  gyre.  Some  fibres  traverse  the  median  plane 
as  the  hippocampal  commissure  to  the  opposite  hippocampus;  the  remainder  end 
'  in  the  corpus  albicans,  gray  nucleus,  or,  in  small  part,  are  retroflexed  as  the  stria 
medullaris  thalami  to  the  habenular  ganglion.  In  the  corpus  albicans  impressions 
are  transmitted  to  the  cells  of  two  nuclear  masses;  from  the  medial  nucleus  arise 
axones  constituting  the  fasciculus  albicantis  princeps,  each  axone  bifurcating 
and  the  diverging  bundles  forming,  respectively,  the  albicantiothalamic  and  the 
albicantiotegmental  fasciculi  (p.  908). 

The  stria  medullaris  thalami  consists  of  the  following  bundles  ending  in  the 
habenular  ganglion:  (a)  Axones  from  hippocampus  via  fornix — the  cortico- 
habenular  tract;  (6)  axones  from  the  hemiseptum  of  the  septum  lucidum  and 
olfactory  gray — the  olfactohabenular  tract;  (c)  axones  from  the  thalamus  to  the 
habenular  ganglion — the  thalamohabenular  tract.  In  the  habenular  ganglion 
axones  arise  which  pass  as  a  distinct  bundle  ventrad  through  the  tegmentum  to 
the  gray  of  the  posterior  perforated  substance  (ganglion  inierpedunculare  [inter- 
crurale]  of  Gudden) — the  fasciculus  retroflexus  of  Meynert. 
The  primary  olfactory  centres  of  the  two  sides  are  connected  by  the  pars 
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idfactoria  of  the  anterior  commissure,  a  bundle  of  fibres  passing  from  side  to  side 
to  end  in  the  tract,  granular  stra,tum,  and  glomerular  layer  of  Uie  bulb.  Further 
connections  are  established  with  the  tuber  cinereum,  mid-brain,  and  even  spinal 
centres;  one  division  has  been  named  the  olfactomesencephalic  tract  (Wallenberg). 

The  cingulum  or  fornix  periphericus  is  an  arcuate  association  bundle,  or 
rather  an  arcuate  series  of  short  bundles  which  establishes  the  connections  of  the 
rhinencephalon  with  the  adjacent  cortical  areas  (p.  956). 

Weight  of  the  Brain. — ^The  average  weight  of  the  brain  in  the  adult  male  is  140() 
grams  (49.5  ounces  avoirdupois);  that  of  the  female,  1250  grams  (44  otinc*e$ 
avoirdupois).     Among  1500  brains  of  males  the  brain  weights  ranged  from  960 
grams  to  over  1900  grams;  the  great  majority  of  this  series  ranged  from  1250 
grams  to  1500  grams.    The  average  weight  in  the  newborn  is  400  grams  (14.1 
ounces  avoirdupois)  in  the  male  and  380  grams  (13.4  ounces  avoirdupois)  in  the 
female.     The  weight  is  doubled  at  the  end  of  the  first,  and  trebled  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  the  female  brain  growing  less  rapidly  than  the  male  brain. 
Brain  growth  generally  ceases  in  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  year,  earlier  in  the 
female  than  the  male.     After  the  sixtieth  year  the  brain  loses  weight,  at  first 
slowly,  but  more  rapidly  in  advanced  senescence.     Other  factors,  besides  age  and 
sex,  which  influence  brain  weight  are  stature,  body  weight,  cranial  form,  and  race. 
Persons  of  large  stature  average  heavier  brains  than  those  of  short  stature  in  abso- 
lute figures,  but  not  relatively.     Brachycephalic  persons  average  heavier  brains 
than  the  dolichocephalic.     A  most  profound  influence  upon  brain  weight  appears 
to  be  exerted  by  racial  differences.     Representatives  of  the  white  race  have  heavier 
brains  than  those  of  the  other  races,  although  data  are  not  suflScient  to  make  a 
positive  statement.    Thus,  the  few  Eskimo  brains  that  have  been  secured  so  far 
are  notable  for  their  size  and  weight.    The  following  table  gives  approximately 
accurate  averages  based  upon  greater  or  less  numbers  of  brain  weights: 
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The  intellectual  status  is  in  some  way  reflected  in  the  mass  and  weight  of  the 
brain.  The  average  brain  weight  of  100  men  eminent  in  the  professions,  arts, 
and  sciences,  with  an  average  age  of  sixty-two  years,  was  1470  grams  (nearly 
52  ounces  avoirdupois),  exceeding  the  average  weight  of  the  ordinary  population 
of  about  the  same  age  by  more  than  100  grams  (nearly  4  ounces  avoirdupois). 
A  further  analysis  shows  that  the  brains  of  men  devoted  to  the  higher  intellectual 
occupations,  such  as  the  mathematical  sciences,  involving  the  most  complex 
mechanisms  of  the  mind,  those  of  men  who  have  devised  original  lines  of  research, 
and  those  of  forceful  character  are  among  the  heaviest  of  all. 

The  brains  of  microcephalic  idiots  are  far  under  the  minimal  size  necessary 
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for  mental  integrity,  which  is  about  1000  grams  (35  ounces  avoirdupois)  in  the 
male  and  900  grams  (31.7  ounces  avoirdupois)  in  the  female.  Certain  idiotic 
individuals  possess  brains  of  normal  size  or  even  abnormally  large  brains,  but 
structural  defects  undeHie  these  forms  of  idiocy. 

1'he  whale,  porpoise,  dolphin,  and  elephant  possess  larger  brains  than  man, 
but  relative  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  body  the  human  brain  is  proportionately 
lai^r. 

OORTIOAL  LOOALIZATIOH  Or  rUNOTIOM. 

Pauent  researches  coDducted  along  clinicopatholopcal,  experimental,  phyaiologjcal,  and  de- 
velopmental lines  have  furnished  us  with  a  lopograpbic  map  of  the  somesthetic  and  sense 
arras,  and,  inferentially,  of  the  association  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  llie  somesthetic  and 
sense  areas  constitute  less  than  one-third  of  the  cortical  area,  while  the  remainder  is  presumed 
to  be  devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  the  higher  mental  activities  manifested  by  abstract  thought, 
ideation,  reasoning,  anil  language.  The  acquisition  of  these  specifically  human  mental  attri- 
butes has  been  the  chief  factor  in  bringing  about  the  superior  structure  of  the  human  brain,  and 
those  cortical  r^ons  which  were  subjected  to  increased  associations  rose  in  functional  dignity 
and  increased  in  size.  With  over  nine  billion  functional  nerve  cells  in  the  human  cerebral 
cortex  devoted  to  the  mental  processes,  and  less  than  one-third  of  these  concerned  with  emissary 
and  receptive  functions,  the  intricacy  and  capacity  of  the  human  brain  for  the  manifold  r^istra- 
lion  of  sensations  and  the  numerous  Ira nsformat ions  that  characterize  man's  menial  process 
far  exceed  that  of  any  other  animal. 
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The  delineation  of  areas  called  motor,  Tianal,  auditory,  etc.,  is  not  to  be  deemed  as  malhe- 
raatically  accurate  or  sharply  defined  as  the  boundaries  of  a  State,  county,  or  township.  The 
areas  rather  shade  ofT  in  a  diffuse  manner,  and  the  arbitrary  demarcations  employed  in  the 
appended  figures  merely  show  the  maximum  concentration  of  those  cortical  parts  which  most 
distinctly  appertain  to  the  function  alleged  for  them. 
The  principal  areas  that  are  known  to  be  functionally  differentiated  are  the  following: 
1 .  Motor  Atm.^ — The  motor  area  comprises  the  precentra!  gyre  and  parts  of  the  frontal  gr'res 
adjacent  thereto,  together  with  the  paracentral  gyre  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  superfronlal 
gyre  on  its  mesal  face.  Stimulation  of  various  parts  of  this  area  causes  movement,  while  their 
destruction  impairs  or  abolishes  voluntary  movements.  Within  this  motor  area  may  be  defined 
districts  which  are  cortical  projections  of  the  muscular  systems  of  the  body.  Thus,  movcnienla 
of  the  lower  limb  seem  to  he  controlled  by  the  dorsal  part  of  the  precentral  and  the  paracenlral 
gi're;  the  trunk  musculature  by  the  area  lying  frontad  ooth  on  the  mesal  aspect  and  in  the  dorsal 
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auperfront&l;  the  upper  limb  seems  to  be  controlled  by  the  midportion  of  the  preeralraJ;  while 
th^  facial  musculature  is  projected  in  the  ventral  part.  The  motor  regiona  for  tbe  tongue, 
larynx,  muscles  of  mastication,  and  pharynx  lie  in  the  fronlal  opercular  pan ;  and  the  movmimts 
of  the  head  and  eye  are  dominated  by  the  medifrontai  gyre,  adjacent  to  the  precentral.  He- 
calling  the  tact  thai  the  pyramidal  (motor)  tract  decussates  in  its  course  to  the  primaiy  tawjt 
centres,  it  follows  that  the  motor  centres  in  one  cerebral  hemisphere  control  the  movempnts  ol 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  As  elsewhere  in  ihe  cortex,  these  motor  areas  gradually  pass  one 
into  the  other  and  the  boundaries  are  indeterminate.  The  localization  of  motor  function  b 
rath«'  for  coordinated  groups  of  muscles  than  for  individual  muscles;  as  a  rule,  the  most  powerftil 
articulation,  as  the  thigh  and  the  shoulder,  is  localizable  frontad  in  the  respective  hmb  centres, 
white  the  smaller  articulations  and  those  differentia  led  as  regards  motility  (digits,  etc)  are  local- 
izable more  posteriorly. 

2.  Sensor  Areas.— (a)  The  area  for  tactile  and  temperature  Impreuions  is  more  intmst^y 
localized  in  the  postcentral  gyre  and  in  corresponding  order  with  its  neighboring  precentral 
motor  areas;  that  is  to  sav,  Inere  is  the  most  intimate  intercommunication  betwe«i  the  sensor 
and  the  motor  regions  which  preside  over  corresponding  parts  of  the  body.  So  closely  coupled 
are  the  related  sensor  and  motor  cells  in  the  highest  category  of  the  reflex  arc  system  repreaeoted 
in  the  cerebral  cortex  that  both  setisor  and  motor  areas  are  included  under    '      ■  * 

thetlc  or  sensomotor  area,  devoted  to  the  registration  of  c 
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from  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  joints;  in  short,  the  sense  of  movement.  The  cortical  area 
embraced  by  the  parietal  gyre,  together  with  its  extension  in  the  precuneus  on  the  mesal  aspect, 
appears  to  be  devoted  to  the  concrete  perception  of  Ihe  form  and  solidity  of  objects,  and  is  there- 
fore termed  the  stAreognostic  seiue  ana. 

(6)  The  auditory  area  is  localized  in  the  middle  third  of  the  supertemporal  gyre  and  in  the 
adjacent  translemporal  gyres  in  the  sylvian  cleft. 

(c)  The  viaual  area  is  moat  intensely  localizable  in  the  r^on  of  the  calcarine  fissure  as  well 
as  in  the  cuneus  as  a  whole.  There  seems  to  he  an  inlerrelation  between  the  visual  function  and 
the  special  type  of  cortex  already  described,  and  chiefly  characterized  by  the  stripe  of  Gennari. 

(d)  The  oUactoiy  area  comprises  the  uncus,  frontal  pari  of  hippocampus,  indusium,  sub- 
callosal gyre,  parolfactory  area,  and  anierior  perforated  sultslance. 

{f)  The  gustatory  area  has  not  yet  been  accurately  localized;  presumably  it  lies  in  the  nei^ 
borhood  of  the  olfactorv  area  in  the  temporal  lohe  (uncinate  and  hippocampal  gyre?). 

3.  Th«  Language  Areas. — The  cortical  zone  of  language  comprises  certain  specializ*^  areas 
which  take  part  in  the  intimate  relations  of  3|)eech  to  thought  expression,  to  memorv.  In  its 
reading  form  lo  sight,  in  writing  to  manual  muscular  innervation,  and  in  "word  understanding" 
to  hearing. 

(n)  The  emissiTe  {articular)  centre  for  speech  is  localized  in  the  region  of  the  junction  of  the 
subfrontal  gyre  with  the  precentral  gyre — a  region  known  to  be  intimately  related  to  the  control 
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of  the  muscles  used  in  speech  (larynx,  tongue,  jaw  muscles).  Destruction  of  this  region  at  least 
causes  a  loss  or  disturbance  of  articulation  of  words. 

ih)  The  auditory  receptive  centre,  clinically  known  as  the  centre  of  "word  deafness/'  is 
locali^  in  the  marginal  gyre  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  super-  and  meditemporal  gyres,  espe- 
ciaJly  the  latter.  A  patient  suffering  with  a  lesion  of  this  area  may  clearly  hear  but  not  under- 
stajid  the  spoken  word.  This  division  of  the  centre  might  also  be  called  the  kdognostie  (word- 
understandmg)  centre. 

(e)  The  yisual  receptive  centre,  clinically  known  as  the  centre  of  '*word  blindness/'  is 
localized  in  the  angular  gyre.  Lesion  of  this  area  renders  the  patient  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  significance  of  the  words  and  objects  which  he  sees. 

(d)  An  emissive  "wiiting"  centre,  not  positively  proved  to  exist,  has  been  localized  in  the 
meidifFontal  gyre,  frontad  of  the  motor  area  for  the  upper  limb. 

(e)  Of  not  a  little  importance  with  reference  to  the  intellectual  control  of  the  faculty  of  language 
is  die  island  of  Seil,  purely  an  association  centre,  serving  to  connect  the  various  receptive  sense 
areas  relating  to  the  understanding  of  the  written  and  spoken  word  with  the  somesthetic  emissary 
centre  related  to  articulate  speech  and  writing. 


INSULAR 
ASSOCIATION  AREA 


FiQ.  714. — Diagram  showing  the  language  zone.     The  opercula  are  divaricated  to  expose  the  island  of  Reil. 

The  union  of  the  various  centres  enumerated  above  forms  the  cortical  zone  of  language, 
and  is  most  intensely,  if  not  exclusively,  localized,  or  at  least,  active,  in  the  left  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere in  right-handed  persons,  and  vice  versa  in  left-handed  persons. 

4.  The  Association  Areas. — The  remaining  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex  is  presumably  the 
organic  substratum  for  the  higher  psychic  activities.  At  the  present  time  not  much  is  known 
ak^ut  them,  but  broadly  statea  the  frontal  association  area  is  concerned  rather  with  the  powers 
of  thought  in  the  abstract — creative^  constructive,  and  philosophic.  The  parieto-occipito- 
temporal  association  area,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  more  concerned  with  the  powers  of 
conception  of  the  concrete,  for  the  comprehension  of  analogies,  comparing,  generalizing,  and 
systematizing  things  heard,  observed,  and  felt. 

The  great  extent  of  the  association  areas  in  the  human  brain  is  a  somatic  expression  of  man's 
possession  of  an  associative  memory  or  ability  to  register  and  compare  sensations  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  highest  ape.  The  pattern  of  the  fissures  and  g\Tes  in  the  brains  of  the  higher  anthro- 
poids and  man  presents  the  same  general  features  in  all  these  types.  In  the  course  of  evolution, 
nowever,  the  regions  known  as  association  areas  assumed  a  greater  energy  of  growth  and  ex- 
panded in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  functional  dignity  of  these  areas.  They  are  regions  of  '*  un- 
stable equilibrium"  which  afford  greater  and  more  complex  associations  as  mental  development 
goes  on  in  the  species,  and  concomitant  with  this  great  cortical  expansion  the  associating  or 
coordinating  fibre  systems  became  more  elaborate,  complex,  and  far-reaching. 

With  the  aid  of.  the  microscope  the  maturing  of  the  brain  elements  can  be  followed  from  the 
earliest  stages  of  embryonic  life  to  the  adult  period.  The  Flechsig  method  has  shown  how  the 
function  of  nerve  fibres  within  the  brain  is  only  established  when  the  myelin  sheath  has  developed. 
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But  this  development  of  iDature  nerve  fibres  does  not  occur  simultaneously  throughout  the  bmn, 
but  step  by  step  in  a  definite  order  of  succession;  equally  important  bundles  are  myelinated 
simultaneouslv,  but  those  uf  dissimilar  importance  develop  one  after  another  In  accordaoce 
with  Flee}uiqs  law.  The  successive  myelinization  of  fibre  bundles  to  and  from  the  cerebral 
cortex  corresponds  to  the  successive  awakenings  of  mental  aciivitics  and  faculties  in  the  growing 
child.  Plechsig's  method  of  investigation  has  been  of  great  service  in  the  eliicidatioii  of  the 
problems  of  cerebral  localization. 

Onniocerebrat  TopogT«pll7.— The  position  of  the  principal  fissures  and  convolulions  of  the 
cerebrum  and  their  relation  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  scalp  (Fig,  673)  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  investigation,  and  many  systems  have  been  devised  by  which  one  may  localize  these  parts 
from  an  exploration  of  the  external  surface  of  the  head. 

These  plaas  can  only  he  regarded  as  approximately  correct  for  several  reasons;  m  the  first 
place,  because  the  relations  of  the  convolutions  and  fissiu«3  to  the  surface  are  found  to  be  quite 


variable  in  different  individuals;  secondly,  because  the  surface  area  of  the  scalp  is  ereater  ibao 
the  surface  area  of  the  brain,  so  that  lines  drawn  on  the  one  cannot  correspond  exact^  to  fissurn 
or  convolutions  on  the  other;  thirdly,  because  the  fissures  and  convolutions  in  two  individuals 
are  never  precisely  alike.  Nevertheless,  the  principal  fissures  and  convolutions  can  be  mapped 
out  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  puq>oses,  so  that  any  particular  convolution  can  be 
generally  exposed  by  removing  with  the  trephine  a  certain  portion  of  the  skull's  area.  An 
excellent  method  is  given  by  Cnipault  in  his  Chirurgie  operaloire  du  sy»time  Tierveux,  18&4,  vol.  i. 
The  following  systems  have  been  the  longest  in  vogue: 

The  various  landmarks  on  the  outside  of  the  skull,  which  can  be  easily  felt,  and  which  serve 
as  indications  of  the  position  of  the  parts  beneath,  have  l>een  already  referred  to,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  fissures  and  convolutions  to  these  landmarks  is  as  follows: 

liitarcsnbrftl  or  Longitudinal  FiSBOre.— This  corresponds  io  a  line  drawn  from  the 
glabella  at  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance. 
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TliB  Sjlviui  Fissnrs. — The  position  of  the  sylvian  fissure  is  marked  hy  a  line  slartine 
from  a  point  3  cm.  (Ij  inches)  horizonlally  behind  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
bone  10  a  point  2  cm.  {i  inch)  below  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  parietal  emineni.'e.  The 
first  2  cm.  [}  inch)  will  represent  the  basisylvian  fissure,  the  remainder  tlie  sylvian  fissure  proper. 
T^e  sylvian  point  is  therefore  5  cm.  (2  inches)  behind  and  about  1  cm:  {%  inch)  above  the  level 
of  the  external  angular  process.  The  presylvian  ramus  of  the  fissure  passes  upward  from  thb 
point  parallel  to,  and  immediately  behind,  the  coronal  suture. 

Tlis  Tentorial  HiAtoB  or  Tmurerse  FiASore.— This  is  between  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, and  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  inion  to  the  external  auditory  meatus. 


c«rt«iii  fiuurtfl  ot  the  b 


Oftlltrftl  FuBlire. — To  find  the  dorsal  end  of  the  central  fissure,  a  measurement  should  be 
taken  from  the  glabelU  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance.  The  position  of  the  top  of  the 
iis.'jurf  will  be.  measuring  from  in  front,  o^.ij  per  cent,  of  the  whole  distance  from  the  glabella  to 
ihe  external  occipital  protuberance.  Professor  Thane  adopl.s  a  somewhat  simpler  method.  He 
divides  the  distance  from  the  i;labella  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance  over  the  top  of  the 
head  into  two  e<iual  parts,  and,  having  thu.^i  defined  the  mitlille  |)oint  of  the  vertex,  he  takes  a 
point  half  an  inch  behind  it  as  the  top  of  the  sulcus.  This  is  not  quite  so  accurate  as  the  former 
method:  but  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  on  account  of  its  sirnplicily  is  very 
generaHy  adopted.  From  this  point  (he  fissure  runs  downward  and  forward  for  9  lo  10  cm. 
i?i-  to  -(  inches),  its  axis  making  an  ancle  of  alioul  70  degree.'?  with  the  middle  line.  In  order 
lo  mark  (his  groove,  two  strips  of  metnl  may  be  employed — one,  the  shorter,  being  fixed  to  the 
middle  of  ihe  other  at  the  aneie  menti^ned.  If  the  loneer  strip  is  now  pisced  nlong  (he  sagittal 
suture  so  that  the  junction  of  the  two  strips  is  over  the  point  corresponding  to  the  top  of  the  furrow. 
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the  shorter,  oblique  strip  will  indicate  the  direction  and  9  to  10  cm.  will  mark  the  length  of  tbe 
furrow.  Dr.  Wilson  has  devised  an  instrument,  called  a  cyrtometer,  which  combines  the  scale 
of  measurements  for  localizing  the  fissure  with  data  for  representing  its  length  and  dix^ection.^ 

The  Occipital  Fissure  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cerebrum  runs  outiA'ard  at  right  angles  to  the 
ffreat  longitudinal  fissure  for  about  2  to  3  cm.  (f  to  H  inches),  from  a  point  0.5  cm.  (i  inch) 
m  front  of  the  lambda.  Reid  states  that  if  the  sylvian  line  be  continued  onward  to  the  sagittal 
suture,  the  last  2  to  3  cm.  of  this  line  will  indicate  the  position  of  the  fissure. 

The  Precentral  Fissure  begins  2  cm.  {i  inch)  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  central  fissure  and 
extends  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  the  sylvian  fissure. 

The  Supexfrontal  Fissure  runs  backward  from  the  supraorbital  notch,  parallel  with  the  line 
of  the  longitudinal  fissure  to  1  cm.  (|  inch)  in  front  of  the  line  indicating  the  position  of  the 
central  fissure. 

The  Subfrontal  Fissure  follows  the  course  of  the  supertemporal  ridge  on  the  frontal  bone. 

The  Interparietal  Fissure,  comprising  the  parietal,  subcentral,  and  paroccipital  fissures,  b^ns 
on  a  level  with  the  junction  of  the  middle  ana  loiter  third  of  the  central  fissure,  on  a  line  carried 
across  the  head  from  the  back  of  the  root  of  one  auricle  to  that  of  the  other.  After  passing  up- 
ward it  curves  backward,  lying  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  fissure,  midway  between  it  ana  the 
parietal  eminence;  then  curves  downward  to  end  midway  between  the  posterior  fontaneUe  and 
the  parietal  eminence. 

Kronlein's  method  for  determining  the  portions  of  certain  fissures  of  the  brain  is  very  useful 
and  easy  of  application  (Fig.  716).    It  is  as  follows*  (1)  The  base  line,  Z  3/,  is  a  hosizontal 
line  running  at  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit  and  the  upper  border  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus.    (2)  Another  horizontal  line,  K  K',  is  drawn  parallel  to  Z  M.    The  second 
horizontal  line  is  on  a  level  with  the  supraorbital  ridge.     (3)  A  vertical  line,  Z  AT,  is  erected 
from  Z  M  at  the  middle  of  the  zygoma  ana  is  carried  to  the  line  K  K',     (4)  Another  vertical  line, 
A  R,  is  erected  from  the  base  line  at  the  level  of  the  articulation  of  the  mandible  and  is  carried 
to  R.     (5)  A  third  vertical  line,  M  P,  is  erected  from  the  base  line  at  the  posterior  border  of  the 
mastoid  process  and  is  carried  to  the  middle  line  of  the  skull,  which  is  marked  P,     (6)  A  line  is 
drawn  from  K  to  P,    The  portion  of  this  line  between  R  and  P^  corresponds  to  the  central 
fissure.     (7)  The  angle  P  K  K'  \s  bisected  by  the  line  K  S,    K  S  corresponds  to  the  sylvian  fis- 
sure, and  K  is  directly  over  the  sylvian  point.    To  reach  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle 
meningeal,  apply  the  trephine  at  K;  to  reach  the  posterior  branch,  apply  it  at  K\     In  abscess 
of  the  temporal  lobe  the  trephine  should  be  applied,  according  to  von  Bergmann,  in  the  region 
AaKM. 


THE   BffENINOES,  OR  BffENINOEAL   MEMBRANES   OF   THE    BRAIN 

(MENINGES  ENOEPHALI). 

Dissection. — ^To  examine  the  brain  with  its  membranes,  the  skullcap  must  be  remo\'ed. 
In  order  to  effect  this,  saw  through  the  external  table,  the  section  commencing,  in  front,  about 
2  cm.  (1  inch)  above  the  margin  of  the  orbits,  and  extending,  behind,  to  a  little  above  the  level  of 
the  occipital  protuberance.  Then  break  the  internal  table  with  the  chisel  and  hammer,  to  avoid 
injuring  the  investing  membranes  or  brain;  loosen  and  forcibly  detach  the  skullcap,  and  the 
dura  will  be  exposed.  The  adhesion  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  often  is  very  intimate, 
particularly  along  the  sutures. 

The  membranes  of  the  brain  are  from  without  inward — the  dura,  arachnoid, 
and  the  pia. 


The  Dura  of  the  Brain  (Dura  Mater  Encephali)  (Figs.  717,  722). 

The  dura  of  the  brain  is  a  thick  and  dense,  inelastic,  fibrous  membrane 
which  lines  the  interior  of  the  skull.  It  is  a  covering  for  the  brain  and  is  also 
the  internal  cranial  periosteum.  It  is  composed  of  two  layers  closely  connected, 
except  in  certain  situations,  where,  as  already  described  (p.  723),  they  separate 
to  form  sinuses  for  the  passage  of  venous  blood.  Upon  the  outer  surface  of 
the  cranial  dura,  in  the  situation  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  may  be  seen  numerous 
small  whitish  bodies,  the  glandulae  Pacchionii  {granvlationes  arachnoideales). 
Its  outer  surface  is  rough  and  fibrillated,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  inner  surface 

1  Lancet.  1888.  vol.  t.  p.  408 
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of  the  l>ones,  the  adhesion  being  most  marked  opposite  the  sutures  and  at  the  base 
of  the  skull.     Its  inner  surface  is  smooth  and  lined  by  a  layer  of  endotheiiiim. 
It  sends    inward  four  processes  which  divide  the  cavity  of  the  skull  into  a  series 
of  freely  communicating  compartments,  for  the  lodgement  and  protection  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain;  and  it  is  prolonged  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull, 
through    the  various   foramina   which 
exist   at    the  base,  and  thus  becomes 
continuous  with  the  pericranium;  its 
fibrous     layer   forms   sheaths   for   the 
nerves  whidi  pass  through  these  aper- 
tures.      At  the    base   of    the   skull  it 
sends   a  fibrous  prolongation  into  the.      °"""' 
foramen  cecum;    it  sends  a  series  of 

tubular  prolongations  around    the  fila-  Fiq  tit— Tbeatructunof  Uwdura.    Section  throu^ 

menta  of  the  olfactor^nerves  as  they  ;;^«™;j|^yuito(  ■.ehiid..ii,hUy  „i.r^.  (Poimr 
pass  through  the  cribrliorm  plate,  and 

another  around  the  nasal  nerve  as  it  passes  through  the  nasal  slit;  a  prolongation 
is  also  continued  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  into  the  orbit,  and  another  is 
carried  into  the  same  cavity  through  the  optic  foramen,  forming  a  sheath  for  the 
optic  nerve,  which  is  continued  as  far  as  the  eyeball.     In  the  posterior  fossa  it 


(Poirier  and  Cbarpy.) 


sends  a  process  into  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  ensheathing  the  facial  and 
auditory  nerves;  another  through  the  jugular  foramen,  forming  a  sheath  for  the 
structures  which  pass  through  this  opening;  and  a  third  through  the  anterior  con- 
dylar foramen.  Around  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  it  is  closely  adherent 
to  the  bone,  and  is  continuous  with  tlie  spinal  dura. 
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Processes  oi  the  Dora  {processus  durae  WMriWa).— The  processes  of  the  dura 
which  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull  are  formed  by  reduplication  of  the  ioner 
or  meningeal  layer  of  the  membrane,  and  are  four  in  number — the  Ubt  eoratiti, 
the  tentorium  nreballi,  the  falx  cenbelli,  and  the  diaphngma  selUe. 

The  fall  Mrebri  (Figs.  718  and  719),  so  named  from  its  sickle-like  form,  b 
a  strong  arched  process  which  descends  vertically  in  the  intercerebral  fissure 
between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  It  is  narrow  in  front,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid  hone,  and  broad  behind,  where  it  is 
connected  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  IXs  upper  margin 
is  convex,  and  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  in  the  middle  line,  as 
far  back  as  the  internal  occipital  protuberance;  it  contains  the  saperior  or  great 
longitadinal  Biniu  {sinus  sagitUdis  tuperwr).     Its  lower  margin  is  free,  concave,  and 


Fic.  7IB.--F1J11  cttehn  uid  tontorium  c«nbc1Ii.  Irft  Ulera]  view,     (TMtut) 

presents  a  sharp,  curved  edge,  which  contains  the  lalcial  or  inferior  longitadinal 
sinoB  (sinus  aagittalis  inferior).  The  tentorial  or  stnufht  linns  (sinus  rectus)  b 
formed  by  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebri  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 

The  tontorittmcerebelli  (Figs.  718  and  719)  is  an  arched  lamina  of  dura,  elev-ated 
in  the  middle  an<i  slightly  inclined  toward  the  circumference.  It  intervenes 
between  the  upper  .surface  of  the  cerebeUum  and  the  occipital  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 
It  is  attached,  behind,  by  its  convex  border  to  the  transverse  ridges  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  there  encloses  on  each  side  the  transverse  or 
lateral  sinna  (stvu^  iraiisversus);  frontad,  to  the  superior  margin  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  hone  on  either  side,  there  enclosing  the  saperpetroaal  sinai 
(siint-1  petTosus  superior);  and  at  the  apex  of  this  Irene  the  free  or  internal  border 
and  the  attached  or  external  border  meet,  and,  crossing  one  another,  are  continued 
forward,  to  be  attached  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  clinoid  processes  respectively. 
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Along  the  middle  lineof  its  upper  surface  the  posterior  border  of  the  falx  is  attached, 
the  tentorial  or  straight  tAaxa  being  placed  at  their  point  of  junction.  Its  frontal 
border  is  free  and  concave,  and  with  the  dorsum  seliae  forms  a  large  oval  opening, 
Thb  opening  is  called  the  inciBnra  tantorii  and  transmits  the  mesencephalon. 

The  falx  cerebelli  {falcula)  (Fig.  718)  is  a  small  triangular  process  of  dura 
received  into  the  indentation  between  the  two  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum 
behind.  Its  base  is  attached,  above,  to  the  under  and  back  part  of  the  tentorium 
cerebelli;  its  posterior  margin,  to  the  lower  divbion  of  the  vertical  crest  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  occipital  bone.  As  it  descends  it  sometimes  divides  into  two 
smaller  folds,  wrhich  are  lost  on  the  sides  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

The  diapfaxagma  wllae  (Fig.  718)  is  a  small,  circular,  horizontal  fold,  which 
constitutes  a  roof  for  the  sella  turcica.  This  almost  completely  covers  the 
h)-pophysis,  presenting  merely  a  small  central  opening  {Joramen  diaphragmatia 
ifUae)  for  the  passage  of  the  infundibulum. 

Straetnra  (P|g-  717). — The  dura  conaista  of  white  6brou9  tissue  with  connective-tissue 
ce\\s  and  elastic  fibres  arranged  in  flattened  laminie,  which  are  imperfectly  separated  by  lacunar 
spaces  and  bloodvesseb  into  two  lasers,  endostval  and  manineeal.  The  ondostMd  tayer  b 
ihe  internal  periosteum  for  the  cranial  bones  and  contains  the  bloodvessels  for  their  supply 


Fic    720. — Crucial  proloiuiiition  oF  the  dura. 

(orcular  herophili  is  aee 

.^(  the  margin  of  the  foramen  mt^nuni  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  periosteum  lining  the 
vertebral  cana).  The  meningeal  or  BUpportiug  layer  is  lined  on  its  inner  surface  by  a  layer  of 
nucleated  endothelium,  similar  to  that  found  on  serous  membranes.  Zy  \\s  reduplication  the 
meningeal  layer  forms  the  fatx  cerebri,  the  tentorium  cerebelli  and  falx  cerebelli,  and  the 
di^thngma  Mllae.     The  two  layers  are  connected  by  fibres  which  intersect  each  other  obliquely. 

llie  artAiies  of  tbe  dnra  (see  section  on  Arteries)  are  very  numerous,  but  are  chiefly  distributed 
to  the  bones.  Those  found  in  the  anterior  fossa  are  the  aDterior  meningeal  branchen  of  the 
interior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  and  internal  carotid,  and  a  branch  from  the  middle  meningeal. 
Those  in  the  middle  fossa  are  the  middle  and  imall  meningeal  branches  (rf  the  int«mal  maxil- 
Uly;  a  branch  from  the  ascending  phar3mgeal,  whioh  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen 
iaoerum  medium;  branches  from  the  int«mal  carotid,  an<l  a  recnrrent  branch  from  the  lac- 
linuJ.  Those  in  the  posterior  fossa  are  meningeal  branches  from  the  occipital,  one  of  which 
enters  the  skull  through  the  jugular  foramen,  and  the  other  through  the  mastoid  foramen;  the 
posterior  meningeal  from  tlie  vertebral;  occasional  meningeal  branches  from  the  ascending 
pharyngeal,  which  enter  the  skull  through  the  jugular  and  anterior  condylar  foramina;  and  a 
branch  from  the  middle  meningeaL 

The  veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the  dura  (see  p.  719),  and  partly  from  the  bones, 
anastomose  with  the  diploic  veins  (see  p.  730).  Thev  terminate  in  the  various  sinuses,  with  the 
exception  of  two  which  accompany  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  |«sa  out  of  the  skull  a(  the 
foramen  spinosum  to  join  the  mternal  maxillary  vein;  above,  the  meningeal  veins  communicate 
with  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.     The  sinuses  are  considered  on  pages  723  to  730  inclusive. 
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On  either  side  of  tKe  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  especially  oear  its  middle,  and  (lI^o  near  ibc 
Utera]  and  straight  sinuses,  are  numerous  spaces  in  the  dura  which  communicate  with  the  anus, 
either  by  a  small  opening  or  a  distinct  venous  channel.  These  spaces  are  the  pantainoidmlnmuM 
(lacunae  bUfraiea)  (Fig.  720).  Many  of  the  meningeal  veins  do  not  open  directly  into  the 
sinuses,  but  indirectly  dirongh  the  parasinoidal  siniLses.  These  venous  Iscuntp  are  often  inra^ 
nated  by  arachnoid  villi,  and  they  communicate  with  the  underlying  cerebral  veins,  and  also 
with  the  diploic  and  emissary  veins. 

The  nerves  of  the  dura  are  filaments  from  the  txochleai,  the  ophtlutanic  divisioa  at  tbo  tii- 
granuul,  the  satnUtuiar  or  ausarian  gangUm,  the  Yagna,  the  hypoglocMl,  and  the  ^1194- 
thoUc. 

The  Arachnoid  (Arschnoidea  Encephali)  (Fig.  721). 

The  cranial  arachnoid  is  a  delicate  membrane  which  envelops  the  brain,  1/ing 
between  the  pia  internally  and  the  dura  externally;  from  this  latter  membrane 
it  is  separated  by  a  very  fine  slit  or  space,  the  snbdiml  space  (cavum  subduralf). 
Thesubduralspacecontainsa  very  minute  quantity  of  fluid  of  the  nature  of  Ijmph. 


Flo.  721.— The  sruhnoid  upon  the  bane  of  the  brain.     On  Uie  riKht  the  uBchnoid  hu  been  partly  remm-rt 
m  Bhow  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  with  their  superlicial  veiw.     (Poirier  and  Chaipy.) 

It  is  prolonged  upon  emer^ng  nerves  and  Joins  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  nerves. 
The  subdural  space  does  not  communicate  with  the  subarachnoid  spacre. 

The  arachnoid  invesb  the  brain  loosely,  being  separated  from  direct  contact 
with  the  cerebral  substance  by  the  pia,  and  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  the 
•obuMbnoidean  ueolar  tissue.     On  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebrum  the  arachnoitl 
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is  thin  and  transparent,  and  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  injecting  a  stream  of 
air  beneath  it  by  means  of  a  blowpipe;  it  passes  over  the  convolutions  without 
dipping  donrn  into  the  tissures  between  them,  but  does  pass  into  the  sylvian  and 
intercerebral  fissures  and  is  prolonged  upon  the  nerves  as  a  sheath.  At  the  base 
of  the  brain  the  arachnoid  is  thicker,  and  slightly  opaque  toward  the  central  part; 
It  covers  the  orbital  surface  of  the  anterior  lobes  and  extends  across  between  the 
two  temporal  lobes  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable  interval  between  it  and  the  brain, 
the  cistema  taasalu. 

The  subarachnoid  space  {cavum  avbaTochnoideale)  (Fig.  722)  is  the  interval 
between  the  arachnoid  and  pia.  It  is  not  only  on  the  surface,  but  dips  between 
the  convolutions.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  space,  for  it  is  occupied  every- 
where by  a  spongy  tissue  consisting  of  trabeculfe  of  delicate  connective  tissue 
covered  w'ith  endothelium,  which  pass  from  the  pia  to  the  arachnoid,  and  in  the 
meshes  of  which  the  suiiarachnoid  fluid  is  contained.  This  so-called  space  is 
small  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum ;  but  at  the  base  of  the  brain  the  subarachnoid 
tissue  is  less  abundant  and  its  meshes  larger. 


Fio.  723. —Tbc  lubarscbDOid  9pa«.     (SdiematiE.)     (Poirier  Bod  Cbupy.) 

In  certain  regions  the  arachnoid  and  pia  are  farther  apart  than  was  previously 
indicated,  and  these  spaces  are  called  sabandmoid  cisteniv  (cisternae  aubaraek- 
noidalis).  The  largest  space  is  the  continuation  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  called  the  poatciBtenu  {cistertia  cere- 
beUomedvUarU),  It  is  a  space  formed  by  the  arachnoid  passing  across  the  back 
and  under  portions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cerebellum.  It  communicates 
with  the  fourth  ventricle  by  three  foramina.  The  largest  opening  b  the  foraman 
of  Uagendie  (melapore;  apertura  medialia  venirieuli  qvarii).  It  is  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  tela  choroidea.  At  the  end  of  each  recessus  lateralis  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  there  is  also  an  opening,  and  each  opening  is  called  the  foramen  of  Lnschka 
or  ol  Key  and  B«tiiiu  (apertura  lateralis  venirieuli  qvarti).  The  ciitenu  pontis  is 
the  continuation  upward  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  subarachnoid  space  of  the 
cord.  About  the  medulla  oblongata  it  is  continuous  with  the  postcistema,  so 
this  important  nerve  centre  is  surrounded  by  a  large  subarachnoid  space.  The 
erural  cistenu  or  cistemi  baulis  (dsterria  interpeduncvlaris)  is  formed  by  the  arach- 
noid extending  between  the  two  temporal  lobes,  and  contains  the  arteries  forming 
the  circle  of  Willis.  The  anterior  snbaraclmoid  space  (ciaterna  pontis,  interpedun- 
cularis  el  chiasmatii)  includes  the  cisterna  pontis,  the  cisterna  basalis,  and  the 
cisterna  of  the  optic  chiasm.  There  is  a  cisterna  between  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  falx  cerebri  and  the  superior  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  which  contains 
the  anterior  cerebral  arteries,  a  cisterna  in  the  sylvian  fissure  (ciaterna  aylviand) 
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which  conlaitis  the  anterior  cerebral  artery,  and  a  cistema  between   the  corpora 
qiiadrigemina  which  contains  the  vena  magna  Galeni. 

The  cenbiOBpiiul  fluid  {coeliolympfui;  liquor  cerebroapinalia)  fills  the  subarach- 
noid space.  It  is  a  clear,  limpid  fluid,  having  a  saltbh  taste  and  a  sJi^tJv 
alkaline  reaction.  According  to  Lassaigne,  it  con.sists  of  98,5  parts  of  water, 
the  remaining  1,5  per  cent,  being  solid  matters,  animal  and  saline.  It  varies  in 
quantity,  being  most  abundant  in  old  persons,  and  is  quickly  reproduced.  lis 
chief  use  is  proliably  to  afford  mechanical  protection  to  the  nerve  centres,  and 
to  prevent  the  effects  of  concussions  communicated  from  without. 


Strnctara.— The  arachnoid  consists  of  bundles  of  conneelive  (issue,  (he  fine  fibres  of  whicli 
form  one  layer  and  cross  each  other  in  every  direction.  At  the  level  of  the  large  fissures,  and 
especially  around  the  cin?le  of  Willis,  it  is  reenforced  by  thick  fibrous  tissue.  Both  surfaces  air 
covered  with  endothelium.  There  are  no  bloodvessels  in  the  arachnoid;  the  vessels  whicii 
appear  to  be  in  it  are  really  in  the  pia.  There  is  no  positive  proof  (hat  nerves  are  jtresent  in 
the  arachnoid.  It  is  true  that  Bochdalek  tind  Luschka  long  ago  described  arachiMiKl  nen-es, 
but  these  observations  have  never  been  corroborated. 


The  Arachnoid  Villi  or  Pacchionian  Bodies  (Orannlationes  Aracbnoideales). 

The  arachnoid  villi,  erroneously  called  glandulae  Pacchioni,  are  numerous 
small  whitish  or  purplish  projections,  usually  collected  into  clusters  of  variable 
size,  which  are  found  in  the  following  situations:  (1)  Upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
dura,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  being  received  into  small 
depressions  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  calvarium.  (2)  On  the  inner  surface  of  the 
dura.     (3)  In  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  and  the  other  s' 


A  hasty  examination  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  these  bodies  spring  from 
the  dura,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  originate  from  the  arachnoid.  They  are 
not  glandular  in  structure,  hut  are  simply  enlarged  normal  villi  of  the  arachnoid. 
In  their  growth  fhey  appear  to  perforate  the  dura,  and  when  a  group  of  villi  is 
of  large  size  it  causes  absorption  of  the  bone,  and  comes  to  be  lodged  in  a  pit  or 
depression  (faveola  gran-uiarix  {Pacchioi)i'\)  on  the  inner  table  of  the  skull.  Their 
manner  of  growth  is  as  follows:  At  an  early  period  they  project  through  minute 
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holes  in  the  inner  layer  of  the  dura,  which  open  into  large  venous  spaces  situated 
m  the  tissues  of  the  membrane,  on  either  side  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  com- 
municating with  it.  In  their  onward  growth  the  villi  push  the  outer  layer  of  the 
dura  before  them,  and  this  forms  over  them  a  delicate  membranous  sheath.  In 
structure  they  consist  of  spongy  trabecular  tissue,  covered  over  by  a  membrane, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  arachnoid.  The  space  between  these  two  coverings, 
derived  from  the  dura  and  arachnoid  respectively,  corresponds  to  and  is  con- 
tinuous -with  the  subdural  space.     The  spongy  tissue  of  which  they  are  composed 


Flo.  724. —The  ulcrior  oembral  and  choroid  arteries.     (Spaltcholi.) 

is  continuous  with  the  trabecular  tissue  of  the  subarachnoid  space;  so  that  fluid 
injected  into  the  subarachnoid  space  finds  its  way  into  the  Pacchionian  bodies, 
and  through  their  coverings  filters  into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  an  excess  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  when 
its  quantity  is  increased  above  normal,  or  for  replenishing  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid  from  the  blood  plasma  when  needed.  Another  means  of  getting  rid  of 
cerebrospinal  fluid  is  absorption  by  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  cranial  nerves,  which 
possess  sheaths  of  arachnoid  up  to  the  points  at  which  they  emerge  from  the  skull. 
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These  bodies  are  not  found  in  infancy,  and  very  rarely  until  the  third  year. 
They  are  usually  found  after  the  tenth  year;  and  from  this  period  they  increase 
in  number  as  age  advances.     Occasionally  they  are  wanting. 

The  Pia  of  the  Bram  (Pia  Mater  Kncephali)  (Figs.  722,  723). 

The  pia  of  the  brain  is  a  vascular  membrane,  and  derives  its  blood  from  the 
internal  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries, .  It  consists  of  a  minute  plexus  of  blood- 
vessels, held  together  by  an  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue.  It  invests  the  entire 
surface  of  the  brain,  dipping  down  between  the  convolutions  and  laminae,  and 
is  prolonged  into  the  interior,  forming  the  velum  interpositum  and  the  choroid 
plexuses  ot  the  lateral  and  fourth  ventricles. 


Fio.  725,— Tbe  orteriea  o{  tbe  medill  suKace  of  (h<  ri«bt  cerebral  hembptkere.     (SpaJteholi. ) 

The  velum  interpositum  or  the  tela  chorioidea  superior  (tela  chorioidea  i«n- 
tricvli  lertii)  (Fig.  723)  is  the  prolongation  of  the  pia  into  the  interior  of  the  brain 
through  the  medium  of  the  transverse  fissure.  It  is  a  double  triangular  vascular 
fold,  that  lies  between  the  body  of  the  fornix  above  and  the  thalami  and  the 
epithelial  roof  of  the  third  ventricle  below,  and  passes  forward  to  the  foramen  of 
Monro.  At  each  edge  of  the  velum  interpositum  is  the  choroid  plexm  (plexus 
chorioideus  ventricvli  lateralis;  ■paraplexua)  of  the  corresponding  lateral  ventricle. 
In  front  the  two  plexuses  join  behind  the  foramen  of  Monro,  and  at  the  point  of 
junction  two  lesser  choroid  plexuses  pass  back  along  the  under  surface  of  ihe  velum 
interpositum  to  the  third  ventricle,  the  diaplextu  or  nwdian  plexus  (j^exus  chori- 
oideus veniriculi  lertii).  The  volar  voins  or  voiiifl  of  Oalsn  (p.  722)  are  two  veins 
which  lie  on  either  side  of  the  middle  of  the  velum  interpositum  and  pass  back. 
Each  velar  vein  is  formed  by  the  union  of  tbe  vein  from  the  corpus  striatum  and 
the  choroid  vein  from  the  choroid  plexuses.  The  two  velar  veins  unite  and  form 
the  vena  magna  {Galeni),  which  empties  into  the  straight  sinus. 
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T^e  pia  of  the  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres,  where  it  covers  the  gray  substance 
of  the  convolutions,  is  very  vascular,  and  gives  off  from  its  inner  surface  a  multi- 
tude of  minute  vessels,  which  extend  perpendicularly  for  some  distance  into  the 
crerebral  substance.  At  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  the  situation  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  perforated  substance,  a  number  of  long,  straight  vessels  are  given  off, 
^rhicli  pass  through  the  white  substance  to  reach  the  gray  substance  in  the  interior. 
On  the  cerebellum  the  membrane  is  more  delicate,  and  the  vessels  from  its  inner 
surface  are  shorter.  The  pia  of  the  spinal  cord  is  thicker,  firmer,  and  less  vascular 
than  that  of  the  brain,  and  as  it  is  traced  upward  over  the  medulla  oblongata 
it  is  seen  to  preserve  these  characters.  At  the  upper  border  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata it  is  prolonged  over  the  lower  half  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  forming,  before 

it  is  reflected  onto  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  a  covering  for  the  fourth 

ventricle  called  the  tela  chorioidea  inferior  (metatela;  tela  chorioidea  ventricvli  qitarti); 

this  carries  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle  (plextts  cfiorioideus  ventricvli 

quarti). 

The  arteries  of  the  pia  (see  pp.  617,  619,  and  623)  (Figs.  724  and  725)  are  the  anterior,  middle, 
and  posterior  cerebraJ,  anterior  choroid  and  choroid,  superior,  anterior  inferior,  and  posterior- 
inferior  cerebeUar.  (The  vessels  of  the  cerebral  ganglionic  system  and  of  the  cortical  arterial 
system  are  considered  on  p.  620). 

Tlie  veins  of  the  pia  (see  pp.  721,  722,  and  723)  are  the  basilar  vein,  the  velar  veins  (Fig. 
723),  the  veins  constituting  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  third  ventricle,  the  lateral  ventricles, 
and  the  fourth  ventricle;  the  cerebral  veins  (Fig.  721)  and  the  cerebeUar  veins  (Fig.  721). 

The  nerves  of  the  pia  accompany  the  branches  of  the  arteries  and  are  derived  chiefly  from 
the  sympathetic.  A  few  fibres  are  derived  from  certain  cranial  nerves,  all  of  which  are  prob- 
ably of  the  afferent  variety. 

THE  CRANIAL  NEKVES  (MEBVI  CEREBRALES). 

The  irregularities  of  origin  and  distribution  of  the  cranial  nerves,  as  compared 
with  the  relatively  simple  spinal  nerves,  are  so  great  and  their  functions  were  for- 
merly so  little  known  that  the  older  anatomists  contented  themselves  with  number- 
ing them  in  order,  beginning  at  the  frontal  end  of  the  brain,  and  named  them 
with  reference  to  their  anatomic  connections.  The  enumeration  of  the  cranial 
nerves  was  as  variously  given,  almost,  as  there  were  writers  upon  the  subject; 
the  systems  of  Willis  and  of  Sommering  were  most  in  vogue  for  a  time,  but  the 
latter  prevails  today.  In  Sommering's  arrangement  twelve  pairs  of  cranial  nerves 
are  recognized,  but,  on  morphological  and  functional  grounds,  the  nerves  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  pairs  should  each  be  considered  as  being  composed  of  two 
nerves,  the  eleventh  pair  should  be  included  with  the  nerves  of  the  tenth,  and  the 
optic  "nerve"  is  rather  a  diverticulum  of  the  brain  itself  than  a  nerve  in  the  strict 
sense.  Furthermore,  while  some  of  the  nerves  are  sensor  or  motor  in  a  sense 
strictly  comparable  with  the  spinal  nerves,  others  are  mixed  in  function,  and 
yet  others  constitute  nerves  of  special  sense  and  lack  general  sensibility.  The 
numerical  names,  based  upon  the  order  in  which  they  pass  through  the  foramina 
in  the  base  of  the  cranium,  are  being  abandoned  gradually  for  the  more  appro- 
priate functional  names,  but  not  yet  entirely  so.  Thus  glossopharyngecU  has 
not  yet  given  way  to  ^gvMatory;"  "vagus"  is  shorter  than  " pneumogastric" — 
a  term  which  is  misleading  for  a  nerve  which  is  distributed  not  only  to  lungs 
.  and  stomach,  but  also  to  the  meninges,  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  larynx  and 
trachea,  heart  and  pericardium,  liver  and  spleen. 

The  cranial  nerves,  as  usually  enumerated,  together  with  their  superficial 
"origin"  or  attachment  to  the  brain  and  their  foramina  of  exit  from  the  skull,  are 
tabulated  on  page  852.  The  central  olfactory  pathway  is  described  on  page  959, 
and  the  central  connections  of  the  optic  tracts  are  given  on  page  912.  The  central 
connections  of  the  remaining  cranial  nerves  are  described  on  pages  879  to  903, 
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The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  twelve  pairs  of  cranial  nerves,  indicating 
their  functional  nature: 


No. 

Name. 

I. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 

Olfactory  (jUa). 

Optic, 

Oculomotor, 
[  Trochlear, 
\  Trigeminal, 

VI. 
VII. 

Abducent. 

Facial. 

Nervus  intermedium. 

VIII. 
IX. 

Acoustic: 

I.  Cochlearis. 
11.  Vestibularis, 
Glossopharyngeal, 

X. 

Vagus. 

XL 

Spinal  accessory. 

1,  Accessory  to  vagum. 

XII. 

IL  Spinal  part. 
Hypoglossal. 

Functional  nature. 


Smell  sense. 

Visual  sense. 

Motor  to  muscles  of  eyeball  and  orbit. 

Motor  to  Superior  oblique  muscle  of  eyeball. 

Mixed:   Sensor   to    face,   tongue,   and    teeth;    motor  to 

muscles  of  mastication. 
Motor  to  External  rectus  muscle  of  eyeball. 
Motor  to  muscles  of  scalp  and  face. 
Mixed:  Sensor  (gustatory)  to  tongue;  excitoglandular  to 

submaxillary  and  sublingual  salivary  glands. 

Hearing  sense. 

Equilibratory. 

Mixed  r  Sensor  (and  gustatory)  to  tongue  and  phar^^nx; 
motor  (?)  to  Stylopnaryngeus  muscle. 

Mixed:  Sensorimotor  to  respiratory  tract  and  part  of  ali- 
mentary tract. 

Motor  to  muscles  of  palate,  pharynx,  etc. ;  respiratorj-  or- 
gans; inhibitory  to  neart. 
Motor  to  Trapezius  and  Stemomastoid  muscles. 
Motor  to  muscles  of  tongue. 


THE  FIRST  OR  OLFACTORT  NERVE  (N.  OLFACTORIUS). 

The  olfactory  nerves  or  fila  are  the  special  nerves  of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  are 
about  twenty  in  number  on  each  side.  These  filaments  constitute  the  first  or 
olfactory  nerves  and  are  the  axones  of  the  olfactory  cells,  lying  in  the  small  olfac- 
tory region  in  the  upper  part  of  the  superior  turbinated  process  of  the  ethmoid 
and  corresponding  portion  of  the  nasal  septum  and  are  macroscopically  differenti- 
ated from  the  respiratory  region  in  being  of  a  more  brownish  hue  (Fig.  726). 
The  olfactory  fila  are  amyelinic  and  exhibit  a  plexiform  arrangement  in  the  deeper 
layers.  After  piercing  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  they  become  attached 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  ol&ctory  bulb,  an  oval  mass  of  a  grayish  color,  which 
rests  on  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  forms  the  anterior  expanded 
extremity  of  a  slender  process  of  brain  substance,  named  the  olfactory  tract. 
The  olfactory  tract  and  bulb  have  already  been  described  (p.  928).  The  olfactory 
tabercle  (trigonum  olfactorium)  is  a  small  triangular  mass  of  gray  substance  between 
the  diverging  roots  of  the  optic  tract  (p.  929). 

Each  nerve  is  surrounded  by  tubular  prolongations  from  the  dura  and  pia, 
the  former  being  lost  on  the  periosteum  lining  the  nose,  the  latter  in  the  neuri- 
lemma of  the  nerve.  The  nerves,  as  they  enter  the  nares,  are  divisible  into  two 
groups — an  inner  group,  larger  than  those  on  the  outer  wall,  spread  out  over  the 
upper  third  of  the  septum;  and  an  outer  set,  which  is  distributed  over  the  superior 
turbinated  process  and  the  surface  of  the  ethmoid  in  front  of  it.  As  the  filaments 
descend,  they  appear  to  unite  in  a  plexiform  network,  and  are  believed  by  most 
observers  to  terminate  by  becoming  continuous  with  the  deep  extremities  of  the 
olfactory  cells. 

The  olfactory  nerves  differ  in  structure  from  other  nerves  in  being  composed 
exclusively  of  amyelinic  fibres.  They  are  deficient  in  the  white  substance  of 
Schwann,  and  consist  of  axones  with  a  distinct  nucleated  sheath,  in  which  there 
are,  however,  fewer  nuclei  than  in  ordinary  amyelinic  fibres. 

The  central  olfactory  pathways  are  described  on  page  959. 


THE  SECOND  OB  OPTIC  NERVE 
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Applied  Amtomy.— Destruction  of  the  olfactory  tract  of  one  side  causes  loss  of  smell  (oruM- 
™'^)  />n  the  ade  of  the  injury,  because  the  olfactory  tract  is  practically  uncrosaed.  In  severe 
injuries  to  the  he«d  the  olfactory  bulb  may  become  separated  from  the  olfactory  nerves,  thus 
producing  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  with  this  a  considerable  loss  in  the  sense  of  taste,  as  much 
of  the  perfection  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  due  to  the  sapid  substances,  being  also  odorous  and 


simultaneotuly  exciting  the  sense  of  smell.  When  the  sense  of  smell  is  lost,  an  individual 
cannot  distinguish  the  flavor  of  food,  but  he  can  distinguish  that  a  substance  is  sail,  or  sweet, 
or  bitter,  or  acid.  The  most  usual  cause  of  injury  to  the  olfactory  nerve  is  fracture  of  the  base 
of  the  skull,  the  line  of  fracture  passing  through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  but  a 
blow  upon  the  face,  forehead,  or  back  of  the  head  which  does  not  produce  fracture  may  injure 
the  Dervea. 


THE  SECOND  OS  OPTIO  NEBTE  (N.  OFTIOUS). 

The  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  special  nerve  of  the  senae  of  sight,  are  the  central 
processes  of  the  retinal  ganglion  cells  which,  after  converging  to  the  optic  papilla, 
leave  the  eyeball  by  piercing  its  fibrous  and  vascular  tunics  as  a  cylindric  cord. 
The  point  of  emergence  is  situated  a  little  mesad  (3  to  4  mm.— ^  to  ^  inches) 
of  the  posterior  pole  of  the  globe.  Behind  the  eyeball  the  nerve  passes  back- 
ward and  inward  through  the  orbital  fat  and  optic  foramen  to  enter  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  cranium.  The  total  length  of  the  nerve  averages  45  to  50  mm. 
(IJ  to  2  inches).  The  two  nerves  converge  to  decussate  partially,  forming  the 
chiasm. 

The  optic  chiasm  (ckiasma  opticum)  (Figs.  727  and  728  and  p.  91 1)  is  somewhat 
quadrilateral  in  form,  rests  upon  the  olivary  eminence  and  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  diaphragma  setlae,  being  bounded  above  by  the  lamina  "terminalis;  behind  by 
the  tuber  cinereum;  on  either  side  by  the  anterior  perforated  substance.  Within 
the  commissure  the  optic  nerves  of  the  two  sides  undergo  a  partial  decussation 
(Figs.  668  and  728),  described  in  detail  on  pages  911  and  912. 
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From  the  optic  chiasm  the  optic  tracts  wind  as  flattened  bands  obliquely  caudo- 
laterad  around  the  crura  cerebri  to  subdivide,  each  into  two  bands,  one  (mesal 
root)  passing  to  the  medial  geniculate  body  and  not  a  true  continuation  of  the 
optic  path  (see  Gudden's  commissure,  p.  912),  the  other  (lateral  root)  passing  to 
the  lateral  geniculate  body,  the  pulvinar,  and  the  superior  quadrigeminal  bodv 
(p.  912). 

The  optic  path  has  been  described  on  page  911. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  optic  nerve  is  peculiarly  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  Jteuritit  or 
underf^  alrophy  is  affections  of  tbe  central  nerve  system,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  pathologicai  rda- 
tionsbip  between  the  two  affections  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace.  There  are,  however,  certain 
points  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  this  nerve  which  lend  to  throw  light  upon  the  frequent 
association  of  these  aJfeclions  with  intracranial  disease:  (1)  From  its  mode  of  devrJopmenl 
and  from  its  structure  the  optic  nerve  must  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  the  brain  .substaoce. 
rather  than  as  an  ordinary  cerebrospinal  nene.  (2)  As  it  passes  from  the  brain  it  receives 
sheaths  from  the  three  cerebral  membranes — a  perineural  sheath  from  the  pia,  an  intermediate 
sheath  from  the  arachnoid,  and  an  outer  sheatn  from  the  dura,  which  is  also  coimected  «itli 
the  periosteum  as  it  passes  through  the  optic  foramen.  These  sheaths  are  separated  frtMn  each 
other  by  spaces  which  communicate  with  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid  spaces  respectively. 
The  innermost  or  perineural  sheath  sends  a  process  around  the  arteria  centralis  retinae  into  the 
interior  of  the  nerve,  and  enters  immediately  into  its  structure.  Thus,  inflararaatory  infections 
of  the  meninges  or  of  the  brain  may  readily  extend  themselves  along  these  spaces  or  along  iJie 
interstitial  connective  tissue  in  the  nerve. 


Fia.  727.  —Tbfl  Ml  opUc  nerve  and  optic  tracts.  Fio.  728.— Coum  of  Oxe  fibre*  in  the  optic  chiwa. 

The  course  of  tbe  fibres  in  the  optic  chiasm  has  an  important  pathological  bearing,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Microscopic  examination,  experiments,  and  pathology 
all  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  partial  decussation  of  the  fibres,  each  tract  supplyior 
the  corresponding  half  of  each  eye,  so  that  the  right  tract  supplies  the  right  halt  of  each  eye,  and 
the  left  tract  the  left  half  of  each  eye.  .^1  the  same  time.  Charcot  believes— and  his  vie«-  has 
met  with  general  acceptation — that  the  fibres  which  do  not  decussate  at  the  optic  chiasm  will 
decussate  in  the  corpora  quadrigeniina,  so  that  lesion  of  the  cerebral  centre  of  one  aide  csu-sn 
complete  blindness  of  the  oppoate  eye,  becau,se  both  sets  of  decussating  fibres  are  destroyed. 
Whereas  should  one  tract— say  the  right— be  destroyed  by  disease,  there  will  be  blindne^  of 
the  right  half  of -both  retinie. 

A  sagittal  section  through  the  optic  chiasm  would  divide  the  decussatinf;  fibres,  and  would 
therefore  produce  blindness  of  the  inner  half  of  each  eye;  while  a  section  at  the  margin  of  the 
side  of  the  optic  chiasm  would  produce  blindness  of  the  external  half  of  the  retina  of  the  same 

The  optic  nerve  may  also  be  affected  in  injuries  or  diseases  invoh-ing  the  orbit,  in  fractures 
of  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  in  tumors  of  the  orbit  itself,  or  those  invading  this 
cavity  from  neighboring  parts. 


THE  THIRD  OR  OCULOMOTOR  NER  VE 


THE  THIKD  OS  OCULOMOTOR  HXRVK  (R.  OOULOMOTORIUB) 

(Figs.  729,  730). 

The  third  or  ocolomotor  nerve  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  orbit  except  the 
Superior  oblique  and  External  rectus;  it  also  supplies,  through  its  connection 
with  the  ciliary  ganglion,  the  Sphincter  muscle  of  the  iris  and  the  Ciliary  muscle. 
It  is  a  rather  large  nerve,  of  cylindric  form  and  firm  texture. 

Its  apparent  origin  is  from  the  oculomotor  groove  along  the  ventromesa!  border 
of  the  crus.     The  deep  origin  may  be  traced  through  the  substantia  nigra,  red 
nuel:?U3,  and  tegmentum  of  the  crus  to  a  nucleus  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
median  line  beneath  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct.     The  nucleus  of  the  oculomotor 
nerve  also  receives  fibres  from  the  abducent  nerve  of  the  opposite  side.     The 
nucleus  of  the  oculomotor  nerve,  considered  from  a  physiological  standpoint, 
can    be    subdivided    into    several 
smaller  groups  of  cells,  each  group 
controlling  a  particular  muscle  (see 
p.  902). 

On  emerging  from  the  brain,  the 
nerve  is  invested  with  a  sheath  of  /i^ntfraeUi 
pia.and  enclosed  in  a  prolongation  """*■ 
from  the  arachnoid.  It  passes 
between  superior  cerebellar  and 
posterior  cerebral  arteries,  and  then 
pierces  the  dura  in  front  of  and 
external  to  the  posterior  clinoid 
process,  passing  between  the  two 
processes  from  the  free  and  attached 
borders  of  the  tentorium,  which 
are  prolonged  forward  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior clinoid  processes  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone.  It  passes  along  the 
outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus 
(Figs.  505  and  506) ;  above  the  other 
orbital  nerves,  receiving  in  its  course 
one  or  two  filaments  from  the 
cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, and  a  communicating  branch 
from  the  first  division  of  the  tri- 
geminal ner\'e.  It  then  divides  into 
two  branches,  which  enter  the  orbit 

through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  be-  ^' 

tween  the  two  heads  of  the  External  fio.  739.— Nervw  ot  t'h«  mbit.  ii«n  from  »bove. 

rectus    muscle    (Fig.    729),       On 

passing  through  the  fissure,  the  nerve  is  placed  below  the  trochlear  nerve  and 
the  frontal  and  lacrimal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  while  the  nasal  nerve  is 
placed  between  its  two  divisions  (Fig.  738). 

The  superior  division  {ramus  superior)  (Fig.  730),  the  smaller,  passes  inward 
over  the  optic  nerve,  and  supplies  the  Superior  rectus  and  levator  palpebrae 
muscles.  The  inf«rior  division  (ramus  inferior)  (Fig.  730),  the  larger,  divides 
into  three  branches.  One  passes  beneath  the  optic  nerve  to  the  Internal  rectus; 
another,  to  the  Inferior  rectus;  and  the  third,  the  longest  of  the  three,  passes 
forward  between  the  Inferior  and  External  recti  to  the  Inferior  oblique.     From 
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this  latter  a  short,  thick  branch,  radix  brevis  ganglii  ciliaris,  is  given  off  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  ciliary  or  lenticular  ganglion  and  forms  its  short  or  motor  root  (Figs. 
730  and  733).  Ail  these  branches  enter  the  muscles  on  their  ocular  surface, 
except  that  to  the  Inferior  oblique,  which  enters  its  posterior  border. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Paralysis  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  may  be  the  result  of  many  causes: 
as  cerebral  disease;  conditions  causing  pressure  on  the  cavernous  sinus;  periostitis  of  the  bone 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  smienoidal  fissure;  fracture  of  the  oroit.  It  results,  wheo 
complete,  in  (1)  ptosis,  or  drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid,  in  consequence  of  the  Levator  palpehrae 
being  paralyzed;  (2)  external  strabismus,  on  account  of  the  unopposed  action  of  the  Externa] 
rectus  muscle,  which  is  not  supplied  by  the  oculomotor  nerve,  and  is  not  therefore  paralyzed; 
(3)  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  because  the  sphincter  fibres  of  the  iris  are  paralyzed;  (4)  loss  of 
power  of  accommodation,  as  the  Sphincter  pupillae,  the  Ciliary  muscle,  and  the  Internal  rectus 
are  paralyzed ;  (5)  slight  prominence  of  the  eyeball,  owing  to  most  of  its  muscles  bein^  relaxed. 
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Fig.  790. — Plan  of  the  oculomotor  nerve. 

Occasionally  paralysis  may  affect  only  a  part  of  the  nerve;  that  is  to  say,  there  may  be,  for  ex- 
ample, a  dilated  and  fixed  pupil,  with  ptosis,  but  no  other  signs.    Irritaiion  of  the  nerve  causes 
spasm  of  one  or  other  of  the  muscles  supplied  bv  it;  thus,  there  may  be  internal  strabismus  from 
spasm  of  the  Internal  rectus;  accommodation  for  near  objects  only  from  spasm  of  the  Ciliary 
muscle,  or  contraction  of  the  pupil  (myosis),  from  irritation  of  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil. 

The  oculomotor  nerve  is  particularly  liable  to  become  involved  in  a  syphilitic  periarteritis 
where  it  passes  between  the  superior  cerebellar  and  posterior  cerebral  artenes;  associated  with 
locomotor  ataxia  various  partial  or  complete  paralyses  of  the  nerve  are  often  seen. 


THE  FOURTH  OR  TROCHLEAR  NERVE  (N.  TROOHLEARIS)  (Figs.  629,  633). 

The  fourth  or  trochlear  nerve  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  n.  intermedius,  the 
smallest  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  supplies  the  Superior  oblique  muscle. 

It  arises  from  a  nucleus  in  the  floor  of  the  mid-brain  aqueduct  at  the  level  of 
the  inferior  quadrigeminal  body.  From  its  origin  the  nerve  runs  outward,  curving 
around  the  central  aqueduct  gray  to  turn  inward  and  backward  into  the  superior 
medullary  velum,  decussating  with  the  corresponding,  nerve  of  the  opposite  side 
and  emerging  from  the  surface  laterad  of  the  frenulum  veli,  immediately  behind 
(or  caudad  of)  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  body. 

Emerging  from  the  superior  medullary  velum,  the  nerve  is  directed  outward 
across  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  and  then  winds  forward  around 
the  outer  side  of  the  cms  cerebri,  immediately  above  the  pons,  pierces  the  dura 
in  the  free  border  of  the  tentorium,  just  behind,  and  external  to,  the  posterior 
clinoid  process,  and  passes  forward  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus, 
between  the  oculomotor  nerve  and  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal 
nerve  (Figs.  505  and  506).      It  crosses  the  oculomotor  nerve  and  enters  the 
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orbit  ttirough  the  sphenoidal  fissure  (Fig.  738).  It  now  becomes  the  highest 
of  all  the  nerves,  lying  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  fissure  internal  to  the  frontal 
nerve.  In  the  orbit  it  passes  inward,  above  the  origin  of  the  Levator  palpe- 
brae,  and  finally  enters  the  orbital  surface  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle. 

Branches  of  Oommunication. — In  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  it  forms 
communications  with  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  and  with  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve.  In  the  sphenoidal  fissure  it  occa- 
sionally gives  off  a  branch  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  lacrimal  nerve. 

Branches  of  Distribution. — It  gives  off  a  recurrent  branch,  which  passes  backward 
between  the  layers  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  dividing  into  two  or  three  filaments 
which  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  wall  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  trochlear  nerve  when  paralyzed  causes  loss  of  function  in  the  Su- 
perior oblique,  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  turn  his  eye  downward  and  outward.  Should  the 
patient  attempt  to  do  this,  the  eye  on  the  affected  side  is  twisted  inward,  producing  diplopia  or 
double  vision.  Accordingly,  it  is  said  that  the  first  symptom  of  this  disease  which  presents  itself 
is  giddiness  when  going  down  hill  or  in  descending  stairs,  owing  to  the  double  vision  produced 
by  the  patient  looking  at  his  steps  while  descending. 

THE  FIFTH,  TBIOEBfilNAL,  OR  TRIFAOIAL  NERVE  (N.  TRIOEiaNUS) 

(Figs.  732,  733). 

The  fifth,  trigeminal,  or  trifacial  nerve  is  the  largest  cranial  nerve.  It  resembles 
a  spinal  nerve  (1)  in  having  two  roots,  motor  and  sensor;  (2)  in  having  a  ganglion 
developed  on  its  sensor  root.  It  is  the  great  sensor  nerve  of  the  head  and  face  and 
the  motor  nerve  of  the  muscles  of  mastication;  its  upper  two  divisions  are  entirely 
sensor,  the  third  division  is  partly  sensor  and  partly  motor.  It  arises  by  two  roots; 
of  these,  the  ventral  is  the  smaller,  and  is  the  motor  root  (Fig.  648);  the  dorsal,  the 
larger  and  sensor  root.  It  emerges  from  the  side  of  the  pons  near  the  upper  border, 
by  a  small  motor  and  a  large  sensor  root.  The  small  root  consists  of  three  or  four 
bundles;  the  large  root  consists  of  numerous  bundles  of  fibres,  varying  in  number 
from  seventy  to  a  hundred.  The  two  roots  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  few 
of  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons.  The  deep  termination  of  the  large  or  sensor 
root  is  chiefly  in  a  long  tract  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  lower  sensor  nnclens, 
which  is  continuous  below  with  the  substantia  gelatinosa  Rolandi.  The  fibres 
from  this  nucleus  form  the  so-called  ascending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve ;  they  pass 
upward  through  the  pons  and  join  with  fibres  from  the  upper  sensor  nucleus  (Fig. 
648),  which  is  situated  to  the  outer  side  of  the  motor  nucleus,  from  which  the  lower 
part  of  the  motor  root  takes  origin.  The  deep  origin  of  the  small  or  motor  root 
is  derived  partly  from  a  nucleus  embedded  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  partly  from  a  collection  of  nerve  cells 
situated  at  the  side  of  the  aqueduct  from  which  the  fibres  pass  caudad  under  the 
name  of  the  mesencephalic  or  descending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  (Fig.  648). 

The  two  roots  of  the  nerve  pass  forward  below  the  tentorium  as  it  bridges  over 
the  notch  on  the  inner  part  of  the  superior  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  (Fig.  732);  they  then  run  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  to  the 
apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  where  the  fibres  of  the  sensor 
root  appear  to  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  large  semilunar  or  Cktsserian  ganglion 
(Figs.  731  and  732),  while  the  motor  root  passes  beneath  the  ganglion  without 
having  any  connection  with  it,  and  joins  outside  the  cranium  with  one  of  the  trunks 
derived  from  it  (Figs.  731  and  732). 

The  Gasserian  or  semilunar  ganglion^  (ganglion  semilunare)  (Figs.  731  and 
732)  is  lodged  in  an  osteofibrouS  space,  the  cavum  Meckelii  (Fig.  719),  near  the 

^  A  Viennese  anatomist.  Raimund  Balthasar  Hirsch  (1765),  was  the  first  who  recognized  the  ganglionic  nature 
of  the  swelling  on  the  sensor  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  called  it,  in  honor  of  his  otherwise  unknown  teacher, 
.Jon.  Laur.  Gasser,  the  "Ganglion  Gasseri."  Julius  Casserius,  whose  name  is  given  to  the  musculocutaneous 
nerve  of  the  arm,  was  professor  at  Padua,  1545  to  1605.    (See  Hyrtl,  Lehrbuch  der  Anatomie,  p.  895  and  p.  55.) 
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apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  ganglion  is  of  somewhat 
crescentic  form,  with  its  convexity  turned  forward.  Its  upper  surface  is  intimatelv 
adherent  to  the  dura.  Besides  the  small  or  motor  root,  the  larg«  snperflcial  patnul 
nem  lies  underneath  the  ganglion. 


*^^) 


Fia,  731 —The  riRhl  umilunat  or  Uu»rian  gEDflion.  virwed  rmm  tbe  medial  aide.     (Sp»lt<]ioli.) 

Branches  of  Oonunanication. — This  ganglion  receives  on  its  innw  sids  fllamenU 
from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic. 

Branches  of  ZHstribntion.— It  gives  olT  minute  branches  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli 
and  the  dura  in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  cranium.     From  its  anterior  (cotivex) 
border,  which  is  directed  forward  and  outward,  three  large  branches  proceed — 
the  ophthalmic,  snperior  maiillary,  and 
Interior   maxiUaiy.     The   ophthalmic 
and  superior  maxillary  consist  exclu- 
sively of  fibres  derived  from  the  large 
root  and   ganglion,    and    are   solely 
nerves  of   common  sensation.      The 
third  division,  or  inferior  maxillar^'. 
is  joined  outside  the  cranium  by  the 
s  """^       motor  root,  and  is,  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  the  only  portion  of  the  tri- 
geminal nerve  which  can  be  said  to 
OP  resemble  a  spinal  nerve. 

Associated  with  the  three  divisions 
of  the  trigeminal  nerve  are  four  small 
ganglia — the   ophthalmic,  sphenopals- 
;  HExvis    tine,  otic,  and  submaxillary  ganglia. 

The  ophthalinic  nerve  (h.  ophthal- 
micus), or  first   division  of   the   tri- 
geminal, is  a  sensor  nerve.     It  supplies 
no.  732.-Ti,e^co«™>  o^the  mowr^roo^^^  ^^^^^^  branches  to  the  cornea.  cilian- 

muscle,  and  iris,  to  the  lacrimal  gland, 
to  a  part  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nasal  fossie,  and  to  the  integument  of  the 
eyelids,  eyebrow,  forehead,  and  nose  (Fig.  737).  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  fifth,  arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  It 
is  a  short,  flattened  band,  about  2  cm.  (^  inch)  in  length,  which  passes  forward 
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along  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  (Figs.  505  and  506),  below  the  oculo- 
motor and  trochlear  nerves  (Fig.  731),  and  just  before  entering  the  orbit,  through 
the  sphenoidal  fissure,  divides  into  three  branches — laerimal,  frontal,  and  nasal. 

Branches  of  Gonununication. — ^The  ophthalmic  nerve  is  joined  by  filaments 
from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  gives  off  minute  branches 
to  communicate  with  the  oculomotor  and  abducent  nerves,  and  not  infrequently 
with  the  trochlear. 

Branches  of  Distribution. — It  gives  off  recurrent  filaments  (/i.  tentorii)  which 
pass  between  the  layers  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  and  then  divides  into — 

Lacrimal.  Frontal.  Nasal. 

TThe  lacrimal  nerve  (n.  lacrimalis)  (Figs.  733  and  734)  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 

branches  of  the  ophthalmic.     It  sometimes  receives  a  filament  from  the  trochlear 

nerve,   but  this  is  possibly  derived  from  the  branch  of  communication  which 

passes  from  the  ophthalmic  to  the  trochlear.     It  passes  forward  in  a  separate 

tube  of  dura,  and  enters  the  orbit  through  the  narrowest  part  of  the  sphenoidal 

fissure  (Fig.  738).     In  the  orbit  it  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the  External 

rectus  muscle,  with  the  lacrimal  artery,  and  communicates  with  the  temporomalar 

branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve.     It  enters  the  lacrimal  gland  and  gives 

off  several  filaments,  which  supply  the  gland  and  the  conjunctiva.     Finally,  it 

pierces  the  superior  palpebral  ligament,  and  terminates  in  the  integument  of  the 

upper  eyelid,  joining  with  filaments  of  the  facial  nerve.     The  lacrimal  nerve  is 

occasionally  absent,  when  its  place  is  taken  by  the  temporal  branch  of  the  superior 

maxillary.     Sometimes  the  latter  branch  is  absent,  and  a  continuation  of  the 

lacrimal  is  substituted  for  it. 

The  frontal  nerve  (n.  frontalis)  (Figs.  729  and  733)  is  the  largest  division  of  the 
ophthalmic,  and  may  be  regarded,  both  from  its  size  and  direction,  as  the  continu- 
ation of  the  nerve.  It  enters  the  orbit  above  the  muscles,  through  the  sphenoidal 
fissure  (Fig.  738),  and  runs  forward  along  the  middle  line,  between  the  Levator 
palpebrae  and  the  periosteum.  Midway  between  the  apex  and  the  base  of  the 
orbit  it  divides  into  two  branches,  supratrochlear  and  supraorbital. 

The  supratrochlear  branch  (n.  supratrocfUearis)  (Fig.  729),  the  smaller  of  the 
tw^o,  passes  inward,  above  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle,  and  gives 
off  a  descending  filament,  which  joins  with  the  infratrochlear  branch  of  the  nasal 
nerve.  It  then  leaves  the  orbit  between  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  and 
the  supraorbital  foramen,  curves  up  on  to  the  forehead  close  to  the  bone,  ascends 
beneath  the  Corrugator  supercilii  and  Occipitofrontalis  muscles,  and,  dividing 
into  branches  which  pierce  these  muscles,  it  supplies  the  integument  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  forehead  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  and  sends  filaments  to  the 
conjunctiva  and  skin  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

The  supraorbital  branch  (/i.  supraorbitalis)  (Fig.  738)  passes  forward  through 
the  supraorbital  foramen,  and  gives  off,  in  this  situation,  palpebral  filaments  to 
the  upper  eyelid.  It  then  .ascends  upon  the  forehead,  and  terminates  in  cutaneous 
and  pericranial  branches.  The  cutaneous  branches,  two  in  number,  an  inner  and 
an  outer,  supply  the  integument  of  the  cranium  as  far  back  as  the  vertex.  They 
are  at  first  situated  beneath  the  Occipitofrontalis,  the  inner  branch  perforating 
the  frontal  portion  of  the  muscle,  the  outer  branch  its  tendinous  aponeurosis. 
The  pericranial  branches  are  distributed  to  the  pericranium  over  the  frontal  and 
parietal  bones. 

The  nasal  nerve  («.  nasocUiaris)  (Figs.  729  and  733)  is  intermediate  in  size 
between  the  frontal  and  lacrimal,  and  is  more  deeply  placed  than  the  other  branches 
of  the  ophthalmic.  It  enters  the  orbit  by  way  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure  (Fig. 
738)  between  the  two  heads  of  the  External  rectus,  and  passes  obliquely  inward 
across  the  optic  nerve,  beneath  the  Superior  rectus  and  Superior  oblique  muscles, 
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to  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  Here  it  passes  throu^  the  anterior  ethmoidal 
foramen,  and,  entering  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  traverses  a  shallow  groove 
on  the  front  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  passes  down,  throti^ 
the  slit  bv  the  side  of  the  crista  galli,  into  the  nose  (Fig.  735),  where  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  an  internal  and  an  external  branch.  The  intamal  bnsch 
(rami  iiasaUa  mediales)  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  near  the  fore  part  of  the 
septum  of  the  nose.  The  external  brancb  (rami  nasalea  laterales)  descends  in  a 
groove  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  nasal  bone,  and  supplies  a  few  filaments  to  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  fore  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nares  as  far  as 
the  inferior  turbinate  process;  it  then  leaves  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  between  the 
lower  border  of  the  nasal  bone  and  the  upper  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and. 
passing  down  beneath  the  Compressor  nasi,  supplies  the  integument  of  the  ala 
and  the  tip  of  the  nose,  joining  with  the  facial  nerve. 

The  biuches  of  the  nasal  nerve  are  the  gangtionic,  long  eiliary,  and  infratrochlMr. 

The  gangUonic  branch  or  the  long  root  of  the  eiliary  ganglion  {radix  lonffa  gangiii 
ciliaris)  (Figs.  730  and  733)  is  a  slender  branch,  about  1  to  2  cm,  in  length,  which 
usually  arises  from  the  nasal  nerve,  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Externa)  rectus 


Fia.  733.— Nervea  of  the  orbit  nod  ophtlialDiie  aanglion,  side  view. 

muscle.  It  passes  forward  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  enters  the 
postero-superioF  angle  of  the  ciliary  ganglion,  forming  its  long  root.  It  is  some- 
times joined  by  a  filament  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  or  from 
the  superior  division  of  the  oculomotor  nerve. 

The  long  ciliary  nerves  {nn.  ciliarea  longi),  two  or  three  in  number,  are  given 
off  from  the  nasal  as  it  crosses  the  optic  nerve.  They  accompany  the  short  cUiary 
nerves  (Figs.  730  and  733)  from  the  ciliary  ganglion,  pierce  the  posterior  part  of 
the  sclera,  and,  running  forward  l>etween  it  and  the  choroid,  are  distributed  to 
the  Ciliary  muscle,  iris,  and  cornea. 

The  intralrochlear  branch  (n.  in/rafrochlearis)  (Fig,  729)  is  given  off  just  before 
the  nasa!  nerve  passes  through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen.  It  runs  forward 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  Internal  rectus  muscle,  and  is  joined,  beneath 
the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique,  by  a  filament  from  the  supratrochlear  nerve. 
It  then  passes  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  supplies  the  integument  of  the 
eyelids  and  side  of  the  nose,  the  conjunctiva,  the  lacrimal  sac,  and  the  caruncula 
lacrimal  is. 
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The  ophthalmic,  lenticalar,  or  ciliary  ganglion  {ganglion  ciliare)  is  a  small,  quad- 
rangular, flattened  ganglion  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  and  ahout  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  orbit  between  the  optic  nerve  and  the  External 
rectus  muscle,  lying  generally  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  It  is 
enclosed  in  a  quantity  of  loose  fat,  which  makes  its  exposure  by  dissection  some- 
what difficult. 

Its  hranches  of  communication  or  roots  are  three,  all  of  which  enter  its  posterior 
border.      One,  the  long  or  senAor  root  (radix  longa  ganglii  cUiaris),  is  derived 
from  the   nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  and  joins  its  postero-superior  angle. 
The  second,  the  short  or  motor  root  (radix  brevis  ganglii  cUiaris),  is  a  short,  thick 
nerve,  occasionally  divided  into  two  parts,  which  is  derived  from  the  branch  of 
the  oculomotor  to  the  Inferior  oblique  muscle,  and  is  connected  with  the  postero- 
inferior  angle  of  the  ganglion.    The  third,  the  S3rmpathetic  root  (radix  sympon 
thetica  ganglii  ciliaris),  is  a  slender  filament  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic.     This  is  frequently  blended  with  the  long  root,  although  it  some- 
times |)asses  to  the  ganglion  separately.    The  ganglion  occasionally  receives  a 
^lament  of  communication  from  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion. 

Its  branches  of  distribution  are  the  short  ciliary  nerves  (nn.  ciliares  breves)  (Figs. 

730  and  733).    These  are  delicate  filaments,  from  six  to  ten  in  number,  which 

arise  from  the  fore  part  of  the  ganglion  in  two  bundles,  connected  with  its  superior 

and  inferior  angles;  the  lower  bundle  is  the  larger.     They  run  forward  with  the 

ciliary  arteries  in  a  wavy  course,  one  set  above  and  the  other  below  the  optic  nerve, 

and  are  accompanied  by  the  long  ciliary  branches  of  the  nasal  nerve.    They  pierce 

the  sclera  at  the  back  part  of  the  globe,  pass  forward  in  delicate  grooves  on  its 

inner  surface,  and  are  distributed  to  the  Ciliary  muscle,  iris,  and  cornea.     One 

small  branch  is  said  to  penetrate  the  optic  nerve  with  the  arteria  centralis  retinae. 

The  superior  maxillary  nerve  (n,  maxiUaris)  (Figs.  729  and  732),  or  second 
diYiaion  of  the  trigeminal,  is  a  sensor  nerve.     It  is  intermediate,  both  in  position 
and  size,  between  the  ophthalmic  and  inferior  maxillary.     It  commences  at  the 
middle  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  as  a  flattened  plexiform  band,  and,  passing 
horizontally  forward,  it  leaves  the  skull  through  the  foramen  rotundum,  where  it 
becomes  more  cylindrical  in  form  and  firmer  in  texture.      It  then  crosses  the 
sphenomaxillary  fossa  (Fig.  67),  inclines  outward  on  the  back  of  the  maxilla, 
and  enters  the  orbit  through  the  sphenomaxillary  fissure;  it  traverses  the  infra- 
orbital canal  in  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  appears  upon  the  face  at  the  infra- 
orbital foramen.^     At  its  termination  the  nerve  lies  beneath  the  Levator  labii 
superioris  muscle,  and  divided  into  a  leash  of  branches,  which  spread  out  upon 
the  side  of  the  nose,  the  lower  eyelid,  and  upper  lip,  joining  with  filaments  of  the 
facial  nerve. 

Branches  of  Distribution. — The  branches  of  this  nerve  may  be  divided  into  four 
groups:  (1)  Those  given  off  in  the  craniom.  (2)  Those  given  off  in  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa.    (3)  Those  in  the  infraorbital  canal.     (4)  Those  on  the  face. 

In  the  cranium  ....         Meningeal  or  dural. 

i  Orbital  or  temporomalar. 
Sphenomaxillary  fossa       .      j  Sphenopalatine. 

'^  Posterior  superior  dental. 

Infraorbital  canal   .     .      .      { Middle  superior  dental 

( Anterior  superior  dental. 
f  Palpebral. 

On  the  face       .      .     .      .      I  Nasal. 

^  Labial. 

1  After  it  enters  the  infraorbital  canal  the  nerve  is  usually  called  the  infraorbital  (n.  infraorbitalia),  and  is 
therefore,  the  terminal  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  (Fig.  737). 
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The  Msningeal  or  Dttnl  Branch  (h.  meninges  mediwi)  is  given  off  from  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  nerve  directly  after  its  origin  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion ;  it  accom- 
panies tlie  middle  meningeal  artery  and  supplies  the  dura  of  the  middle  fossa 
of  the  base  of  the  sliull. 

The  Orbital  or  Temporomalar  Branch  (n.  zygomaiicus)  (Figs.  733  and  734)  ari»t» 
in  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa,  enters  the  orbit  by  the  sphenomaxillary  fissure, 
and  divides  at  the  back  of  that  cavity  into  two  branches,  temporal  and  nuikr. 

The  temporal  branch  {ramus  zygomaticoUmporali^)  runs  along  the  outer  wall 
of  the  orbit  in  a  groove  in  the  malar  bone,  receives  a  branch  of  comtnunication 
from  the  lacrimal,  and,  passing  through  a  foramen  in  the  malar  bone,  enters  the 
temporal  fossa.  It  ascends  between  the  bone  and  the  substance  of  the  Xemporal 
muscle,  pierces  this  muscle  and  the  temporal  fascia  about  an  inch   above  the 


Fia.  734.— Distribution  of  the  wcond  and  third  divisions  □[  the  trigsminul  nen-e  and  submucillaiy  guiglioii. 

zygoma,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  covering  the  temple  and  side  of 
the  forehead,  communicating  with  the  facial  and  the  auriculotemporal  branch  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  As  it  pierces  the  temporal  fascia  it  gives  off  a  slender 
twig,  which  runs  between  the  two  layers  of  the  fascia  to  the  outer  angle  of  the 
orbit.  The  malar  branch  {ramita  zygonuUtcofadalis)  passes  along  the  external 
inferior  angle  of  the  orbit,  emerges  upon  the  face  through  a  foramen  in  the  malar 
lK>ne,  and,  perforating  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  supplies  the  skin 
on  the  prominence  of  the  cheek,  where  it  is  named  the  BUbeutaoeiu  malae.  It 
joins  with  the  facial  and  the  palpebral  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary. 

The  Sidianopalatine  Branches  (ii?r.  spkenopalaiini  (Fig.  734),  two  in  number, 
descend  to  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion,  of  which  ganglion  they  are  the  sensor 
or  short  roots. 
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The  Posterior  Superior  Dental  Branches  {rami  cdveolares  superiores  posieriores) 
(Fig.  734)  arise  from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  just  as  it  is  about  to  enter  the  infra- 
orbital canal ;  they  are  generally  two  in  number,  but  sometimes  arise  by  a  single 
trunk,  and  immediately  divide  and  pass  downward  on  the  tuberosity  of  the 
maxilla.  They  give  oflF  several  twigs  to  the  gums  and  neighboring  parts  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  superior  gingival  branches  (rami  gingivalea 
superiores).  They  then  enter  the  posterior  dental  canals  on  the  zygomatic  surface 
of  the  maxilla,  and,  passing  from  behind  forward  in  the  substance  of  the  bone, 
communic&te  with  the  middle  dental  nerve  by  a  plexus  formation,  and  give  off 
branches  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum  and  three  twigs  to  each  molar 
tooth.  These  twigs  enter  the  foramina  at  the  apices  of  the  fangs  and  supply 
the  pulp. 

The  Middle  Superior  Dental  Branch  (ramus  alveolaris  superior  medvus)  is  given 
off  from  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  in  the  back  part  of  the  infraorbital  canal, 
and  runs  downward  and  forward  in  a  special  canal  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  antrum 
to  supply  the  two  bicuspid  teeth.  It  communicates  with  the  posterior  and  anterior 
dental  branches  by  a  plexus  formation  {jplexus  dentalis  superior). 

At  its  point  of  communication  with  the  posterior  branch,  above  the  root  of  the  second  bicuspid 
tooth,  is  a  slight  thickening  which  is  the  so-called  ganglion  of  Valentin;  and  at  its  point  of 
communication  with  the  anterior  branch  is  a  second  enlargement,  which  is  called  the  gangUon 
oi  Bochdalek.    Neither  ol  these  is  a  true  ganglion. 

The  Anterior  Superior  Dental  Branch  (ramus  alveolaris  superior  anteriores),  of 
large  size,  is  given  off  from  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  just  before  its  exit  from 
the  infraorbital  foramen;  it  enters  a  special  canal  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum, 
and  divides  into  a  series  of  branches  which  supply  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth. 
It  communicates  with  the  middle  dental  nerve  by  a  plexus,  and  gives  off  a  nasal 
branch,  which  passes  through  a  minute  canal  into  the  nasal  fossa,  and  supplies 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  fore  part  of  the  inferior  meatus  and  the  floor  of  the 
cavity,  communicating  with  the  nasal  branches  from  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion. 

The  Palpebral  Branches  (rami  palpebrales  inferiores)  pass  upward  beneath  the 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle.  They  supply  the  integument  and  conjunctiva 
of  the  lower  eyelid,  joining  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  facial  nerve 
and  the  malar  branch  of  the  orbital. 

The  Nasal  Branches  (rami  nasales  interni)  pass  inward;  they  supply  the  integu- 
ment of  the  side  of  the  nose  and  join  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic. 

The  Labial  Branches  (rami  labiates  superiores),  the  largest  and  most  numerous, 
descend  beneath  the  levator  labii  superioris  muscle,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  of  the  upper  lip,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  the  labial 
glands. 

All  these  branches  are  joined,  immediately  beneath  the  orbit,  by  filaments 
from  the  facial  nerve,  forming  an  intricate  plexus,  the  infraorbital  plexus. 

The  Sphenopalatine  or  Meckel's  Ckmglion  (ganglion  sphenopalaiinum)  (Fig. 
735),  the  largest  of  the  ganglia  associated  with  the  branches  of  the  trigeminal 
nerve,  is  deeply  placed  in  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa,  close  to  the  sphenopalatine 
foramen.  It  is  triangular  or  heart-shaped,  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  and  is  situated 
just  below  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  as  it  crosses  the  fossa. 

Branches  of  Ck>mmunication. — ^Like  the  other  ganglia  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  it 
possesses  a  motor,  a  sensor,  and  a  sympathetic  root.  Its  sensor  root  is  derived 
from  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  through  its  two  sphenopalatine  branches 
(p.  986).  These  branches  of  the  nerve,  given  off  in  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa, 
descend  to  the  ganglion.  Their  fibres,  for  the  most  part,  pass  in  front  of  the 
ganglion,  as  they  proceed  to  their  destination,  in  the  palate  and  nasal  fossa,  and 
are  not  incorporated  in  the  ganglionic  mass;  some  few  of  the  fibres,  however, 
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enter  the  ganglion,  constituting  its  sensor  root.  Its  motor  root  is  derived  from  the 
hcial  nerve  through  the  targe  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  and  its  sympathBtic 
root  from  the  carotid  plexus,  through  the  large  deep  petrosal  ner\-e.  These  two 
nerves  join  together  before  their  entrance  into  the  ganglion  to  form  a  sin^e  nene, 
the  Tidian. 

The  lugn  or  gnat  Buparfleial  pstroial  branch  (if.  peirosus  guperficialis  fnajor) 
(Fig.  739)  is  given  off  from  the  geniculats  ganglion  implanted  on  the  external  genu 
of  the  facial  nerve  in  the  facial  canal  or  aquaeductus  Fallopii;  it  passes  through 
the  hiatus  canalis  facialis,  enters  the  cranial  cavity,  and  runs  forward,  beinp 
contained  in  a  groove  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  lies  beneath  the  dura.  It  then  enters  the  cartilaginous  substance  which 
fills  in  the  foramen  lacerum  medium,  and,  joining  with  the  large  deep  petrosal 
nerve,  forms  the  Vidian  nerve. 


•^o.  73S.— The  sphenopftlatine  or  MMkel's  ganglion  uid  ils  hranchea 

The  large  d«»p  petrosal  nerve  (n.  pe/nwiw  profundus)  (Fig.  740)  is  given  off 
from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  upon  the  internal  carotid  arterj-, 
and  runs  through  the  carotid  canal  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid  arterj-. 
It  then  enters  the  cartilaginous  substance  which  fills  in  the  foramen  lacerum 
medium,  and  joins  with  the  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve  to  form  the  Vidian. 

The  Vidian  nerve  (((.  canalis  ■pterygoidei)  (Fig.  735),  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  two  preceding  ner\'es  in  the  cartilaginous  substance  which  fills  in  the  middle 
lacerated  foramen,  passes  forward,  through  the  Vidian  canal,  with  the  artery  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  joined  by  a  small  ascending  nerve  branch,  the  spbenoidal 
toanch,  from  the  otic  ganglion.  Finally,  it  enters  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa,  and 
joins  the  posterior  angle  of  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion. 

Branchei  of  Dlatrilmtion  of  the  Sphenopalatine  Oaagllon. — ^These  are  divisible 
into  four  groups — ascending,  which  pass  to  the  orbit;  descending,  to  the  palate: 
internal,  to  the  nose;  and  posterior  branches,  to  the  nasopharynx. 
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The  ascending^  branches  (rami  arbitcUes)  are  two  or  three  delicate  filaments  which 
enter  the  orbit  by  the  sphenomaxillary  fissure,  and  supply  the  periosteum  and  the 
nonstriated  muscle  parts  of  the  Levator  palpebrae  or  Superior  tarsal  muscle, 
the  Interior  tarsal  muscle,  and  the  Orbital  muscle  of  MuUer.  According  to 
Luschka,  some  filaments  pass  through  foramina  in  the  suture  between  the  os 
planum  of  the  ethmoid  and  frontal  bone  to  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  posterior  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses. 

The  descending  or  palatine  branches  (nn.  palatini)  (Fig.  735)  are  distributed 

to  the  root  of  the  mouth,  the  soft  palate,  tonsil,  and  lining  membrane  of  the  nose. 

They  are  almost  a  direct  continuation  of  the  sphenopalatine  branches  of  the 

superior  maxillary  nerve,  and  are  three  in  number — anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  palatine  nenre^  (n.  palaiinus  anterior)  descends  through  the  posterior 

palatine  canal,  emerges  upon  the  hard  palate  at  the  posterior  palatine  foramen, 

and  passes  forward  in  a  groove  in  the  hard  palate,  nearly  as  far  as  the  incisor 

teeth.    It  supplies  the  gums,  the  mucous  membrane,  and  glands  of  the  hard  palate, 

and  communicates  in  front  with  the  termination  of  the  nasopalatine  nerve  (see 

beVow).     While  in  the  posterior  palatine  canal  it  gives  oflF  inferior  nasal  branches 

(rami  nascUes  posteriores  inferiores),  which  enter  the  nose  through  openings  in 

the  palate  bone  and  ramify  over  the  turbinated  bone  and  middle  and  inferior 

meatuses;  and,  at  its  exit  from  the  canal,  a  palatine  branch  is  distributed  to  both 

surfaces  of  the  soft  palate. 

The  middle  palathie  nerve  (n.  palaiinus  medius)  descends  through  one  of  the 
accessory  posterior  palatine  canals,  distributing  branches  to  the  uvula,  tonsil, 
and  soft  palate.     It  is  occasionally  wanting. 

The  iK>8terior  palatine  nerve  (n,  palaiinus  posterior)  descends  with  a  minute 
artery  through  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  and  emerges  by  a  separate  opening 
behind  the  posterior  palatine  foramen.  It  supplies  the  soft  palate,  tonsil,  and 
uvula.  The  middle  and  posterior  palatine  join  with  the  tonsillar  branches  of 
the  glossopharyngeal  to  form  a  plexus  around  the  tonsil  (circolns  tonsillaris). 

The  internal  branches  are  distributed  to  the  septum  and  oucer  wall  of  the  nasal 
fossFe.    They  are  the  superior  nasal  and  the  nasopalatine. 

The  superior  nasal  branches  (rami  nasales  posteriores  superiores),  four  or  five 
in  number,  enter  the  back  part  of  the  nasal  fossa  by  the  sphenopalatine  foramen. 
They  supply  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  superior  and  middle  turbinated 
processes,  and  that  lining  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells,  a  few  being  "prolonged 
to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  septum. 

The  nasopalatine  nerve  (n.  na^opalatin'us)  also  enters  the  nasal  fossa  through 
the  sphenopalatine  foramen;  it  passes  inward  across  the  roof  of  the  nose,  below 
the  orifice  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  to  reach  the  septum,  and  then  runs  obliquely 
downward  and  forward  along  the  lower  part  of  the  septum,  to  the  anterior  palatine 
foramen,  lying  between  the  periosteum  and  mucous  membrane.  It  descends 
to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  through  the  anterior  palatine  canal  (Fig.  735).  The  two 
nerves  are  here  contained  in  separate  and  distinct  canals,  situated  in  the  inter- 
maxillary suture,  and  termed  the  foramina  of  Scarpa,  the  left  nerve  being  usually 
anterior  to  the  right  one.  In  the  mouth  they  become  united,  supply  the  mucous 
membrane  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  and  join  with  the  anterior  palatine  nerves. 
The  nasopalatine  nerve  furnishes  a  few  small  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  septum. 

Posterior  Branch. — The  pharjrngeal  or  pterygopalatine  nerve  (Fig.  735)  is  a  small 
branch  arising  from  the  back  part  of  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion.  It  passes 
through  the  pterygopalatine  canal  with  the  pterygopalatine  artery,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  behind  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

*  Formerly  called  the  great  palatine  nerve. 
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The  Inferior  Maxillary  or  Mandibular  Nerve  (n.  mandibularis)  (Figs.  733 
and  734). — ^The  inferior  maxiUaiy  or  third  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  dis- 
tributes branches  to  the  teeth  and  gums  of  the  mandible,  the  interment  of  the 
temple  and  external  ear,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  lower  lip,  and  the  muscles 
of  mastication;  it  also  supplies  the  tongue  with  a  large  branch.  It  is  the  largest 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  trigeminal,  and  is  made  up  of  two  roots — a  large  or 
sensor  root,  proceeding  from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  Gasserian  gan^ion ;  and  a 
small  or  motor  root,  which  passes  beneath  the  ganglion  and  unites  with  the  sensor 
root  just  after  its  exit  from  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale  (Figs.  731  and  734). 
Immediately  beneath  the  base  of  the  skull  this  nerve  divides  into  two  trunks, 
anterior  and  posterior.  Previous  to  its  division  the  primary  trunk  gives  off  from 
its  inner  side  a  recurrent  (meningeal)  branch  and  the  nerve  to  the  Internal  ptery- 
goid muscle. 

The  Recunent  or  Meningeal  Branch  (n.  spinosus)  is  given  off  du:ectly  after  its  exit 
from  the  foramen  ovale.  It  passes  backward  4nto  the  skull  through  the  foramen 
spinosum  with  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  It  divides  into  two  branches,  anterior 
and  posterior,  which  accompany  the  main  divisions  of  the  artery  and  supply  the 
dura.  The  posterior  branch  also  supplies  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mastoid  cells. 
The  anterior  branch  communicates  with  the  dural  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve. 

The  Internal  Pterygoid  Nerve  (n,  pterygoideus  interniis),  given  off  from  the 
inferior  maxillary  previous  to  its  division,  is  intimately  connected  at  its  origin 
with  the  otic  ganglion.  It  is  a  long  and  slender  branch,  which  passes  inward  to 
enter  the  deep  surface  of  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle. 

The  anterior  and  smaller  division  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  which  receives 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  motor  root  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  divides  into  branches 
which  supply  the  muscles  of  mastication.  They  are  the  masseteric,  deep  tempond, 
buccal,  and  external  pterygoid  branches  (Fig.  734). 

The  masseteric  branch  (?i.  rruisseterictis)  passes  outward,  above  the  External 
pterygoid  muscle,  in  front  of  the  temporomandibular  articulation  and  behind 
the  tendon  of  the  Temporal  muscle;  it  crosses  the  sigmoid  notch  with  the  masse- 
teric artery,  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  Masseter  muscle,  in  which  it  ramifies 
nearly  as  far  as  its  anterior  border.  It  gives  a  filament  to  the  temporoman- 
dibular joint. 

The  deep  temporal  branches  (nn.  iemporales  profundi),  two  in  number,  anterior 
and  posterior,  supply  the  deep  surface  of  the  Temporal  muscle.  The  posterior 
branch  (n.  temporalis  profundus  posterior),  of  small  size,  is  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  temporal  fossa.  It  sometimes  arises  in  common  with  the  masseteric  branch. 
The  anterior  branch  (i?.  temporalis  profundus  antervor)  is  frequently  given  off  with 
the  buccal  nerve;  it  is  reflected  upward,  at  the  pterygoid  ridge  of  the  sphenoid, 
to  the  front  of  the  temporal  fossa.  Frequently  a  third  branch  {middle  deep  iemr 
poral)  is  present. 

The  buccal  or  buccinator  branch  (n.  hvccinatorius)  passes  forward  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  External  pterygoid;  and  downward  beneath  or  through  the  fibres 
of  the  Temporal  muscle;  it  gives  a  branch  to  the  External  pterygoid  during  its 
passage  through  that  muscle,  and  a  few  ascending  filaments  to  the  Temporal 
muscle,  one  of  which  occasionally  joins  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the  deep  tem- 
poral nerve.  The  superior  or  upper  branch  supplies  the  integument  and  upper 
part  of  the  Buccinator  muscle,  joining  with  the  facial  nerve  around  the  facial 
vein.  The  inferior  or  lower  branch  passes  forward  to  the  angle  of  the  moudi; 
it  supplies  the  integument  and  Buccinator  muscle,  as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  inner  surface  of  that  muscle,  and  joins  the  facial  nerve.* 

»  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  branch  supplying  the  Buccinator  muscle  b  entirely  a  nerve  of 
ordinary  sensation,  and  that  the  true  motor  supply  of  this  muscle  is  from  the  facial. 
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The  external  pterygoid  nerve  (n.  pierygoidetuf  extemus)  is  most  frequently 
derived  from  the  buccal,  but  it  may  be  given  off  separately  from  the  anterior 
trunk  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  It  enters  the  muscle  on  its  inner  surface. 
The  posterior  and  larger  division  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  is  for  the  most 
part  sensor,  but  receives  a  few  filaments  from  the  motor  root.  It  divides  into  three 
branches — amrienlotamporal,  lingual,  and  inferior  dental  (Fig.  734). 

The  auriciilotemporal  nerve  (n.  auricidotemporalis)  (Fig.  736)  generally  arises 
by  two  roots,  between  which  the  middle  meningeal  artery  passes.  It  runs  back- 
ward beneath  the  External  pterygoid  muscle  to  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
mandible.  It  then  turns  upward  with  the  temporal  artery,  between  the  external 
auditory  canal  and  the  condyle  of  the  mandible,  under  cover  of  the  parotid  gland, 
and,  escaping  from  beneath  this  structure,  ascends  over  the  zygoma  and  divides 
into  two  temporal  branches. 

The  branches  of  communication  of  the  auriculotemporal  nerve  are  with  the  facial 
and  with  the  otic  ganglion.  The  branches  of  communication  with  the  facial 
(rami  anastamoiici  cum  n.faciali),  usually  two  in  number,  pass  forward  from  behind 
the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  mandible,  to  join  this  nerve  at  the  posterior  border 
of  the  Masseter  muscle.  The  filaments  of  communication  with  die  otic  ganglion 
are  derived  from  the  commencement  of  the  auriculotemporal  nerve. 
The  branches  of  distribution  are: 

Anterior  auricular.  Parotid. 

Articular.  Superficial  temporal. 

Branches  to  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

The  anterior  anricolar  branches  (nn.  auricidares  anteriores)  are  usually  two  in 
number.  They  supply  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pinna,  being  distributed 
princij>ally  to  the  skin  covering  the  front  of  the  helix  and  tragus. 

A  branch  to  the  temporomandibular  articulation,  the  articular  branch,  is  usually 
derived  from  the  auriculotemporal  nerve. 

The  parotid  branches  (rami  parotidei)  supply  the  parotid  gland. 
The  superficial  temporal  branches  (rami  temporales  superficiales)  accompany  the 
temporal  artery  to  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  and  supply  die  integument  of  the  tem- 
poral region,  communicating  with  the  facial  nerve,  and  with  the  temporal  branch 
of  the  temporomalar  from  the  superior  maxillary  nerve. 

The  branches  to  the  external  auditory  meatus  (n.  meatus  avditorii  eoctemi),  two 
in  number,  enter  the  canal  between  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  portion  of  the 
meatus.  They  supply  the  skin  lining  the  meatus;  the  upper  one  sending  a  filament 
to  the  membrana  tympani  (ramus  membranae  (ympani). 

The  lingual  nerve  (n.  lingualis)  (Pig.  734)  supplies  the  papillae  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  and  is  deeply  placed  throughout 
the  whole  of  its  course.  It  lies  at  first  beneath  the  External  pterygoid  muscle, 
being  placed  to  the  inner  side  and  in  front  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  and  is 
occasionally  joined  to  this  nerve  by  a  branch  which  may  cross  the  internal  maxil- 
lary artery.  The  chorda  t3rmpani  nerve  also  joins  it  at  an  acute  angle  in  this  situ- 
ation. The  nerve  then  passes  between  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle  and  the 
inner  side  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  and  crosses  obliquely  to  the  side  of  the 
tongue  over  the  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  and  the  Styloglossus  muscles, 
and  then  between  the  Hyoglossus  muscle  and  the  deep  part  of  the  submaxillary 
gland;  the  nerve  finally  runs  across  the  submaxillary  or  Wharton's  duct,  and  along 
the  side  of  the  tongue  to  its  apex,  lying  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  branches  of  communication  are  with  the  inferior  dental  and  hypoglossal 
nerves  and  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  and,  apparently  only,  with  the  facial  through 
the  chorda  tympani.     The  branches  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion  are  two  or  three 
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in  number;  those  connected  with  the  hypoglosjSal  nerve  form  a  plexus  at  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  Hyoglossus  muscle. 

The  branches  of  distribation  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  the 
gums^  the  sublingual  gland,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  tongue;  the  terminal  filaments  communicate  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
with  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  The  chorda  tympani  fibres  which  join  the  lingual 
nerve  are  probably  taste  fibres  and  excitoglandular  for  the  submaxillary  and  sub- 
lingual salivary  glands. 

The  inferior  dental  nerve  {n.  alveolaris  inferior)  (Fig.  734)  is  the  largest  of  the 
branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  It  passes  downward  with  the  inferior 
dental  artery,  at  first  beneath  the  External  pterygoid  muscle,  and  then  between 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  to  the  dental  fonunen. 
It  then  passes  forward  in  the  dental  canal  of  the  mandible,  lying  beneath  the  teeth, 
as  far  as  the  mental  foramen,. where  it  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  incisor 
and  mental. 

The  branches  of  the  inferior  dental  are  the  mylohyoid,  dental,  incLKkr,  and 
mental. 

The  mylohyoid  (n.  mylohyoiieus)  is  derived  from  the  inferior  dental  just  as  that 
nerve  is  about  to  enter  the  dental  foramen.  It  descends  in  a  groove  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  in  which  it  is  retained  by  a  process  of  fibrous 
membrane.  It  reaches  the  under  surface  of  the  Mylohyoid  muscle,  and  supplies 
it  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric. 

The  dental  branches  supply  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth.  They  correspond 
in  number  to  the  fangs  of  those  teeth,  each  nerve  entering  the  orifice  at  the  point 
of  the  fang  and  supplying  the  pulp  of  the  tooth. 

The  incisor  brandi  is  continued  onward  within  the  bone  to  the  middle  line,  and 
supplies  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth. 

The  dental  branches  and  the  incisor  branch  form  a  plexus  (plexus  denialis  infe- 
rior),  and  from  this  plexus  come  the  branches  to  the  teeth  (rami  denudes  inferiores) 
and  to  the  gums  (rami  gingivales  inferiores). 

The  mental  branch  (n.  mentalis)  emerges  from  the  bone  at  the  mental  f(ffamen, 
and  divides  beneath  the  Depressor  anguli  oris  muscle  into  two  or  three  branches; 
one  descends  to  supply  the  skin  of  the  chin,  and  another  (sometimes  two)  ascends 
to  supply  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  lip.  These  branches  com- 
municate freely  with  the  facial  nerve. 

Two  small  ganglia  are  connected  with  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve — the  otic 
with  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  and  the  submaxillary  with  its  lingual  branch. 

The  Otic  Ganglion  (^a/i^/ion  oticum)  (Fig.  734)  is  a  small,  oval-shaped,  flattened 
ganglion  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  situated  immediately  below  the  foramen  ovale, 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  and  surrounding  the  origin 
of  the  internal  pterygoid  nerve.  It  is  in  relation,  externally,  with  the  trunk  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  at  the  point  where  the  motor  root  joins  the  sensor 
portion;  internally,  with  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the 
origin  of  the  Tensor  palati  muscle;  behind,  it  lies  in  relation  with  the  middle 
meningeal  artery. 

Branches  of  Oommnnication. — ^This  ganglion  is  connected  with  the  internal 
pterygoid  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  by  two  or  three  short,  delicate 
filaments.  From  this  nerve  the  ganglion  may  obtain  a  motor  root,  and  possibly 
also  a  sensor  root,  as  these  filaments  from  the  nerve  to  the  Internal  pterygoid 
perhaps  contain  sensor  fibres.  The  otic  ganglion  communicates  with  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  facial  nerves  through  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  (Pigs.  736 
and  739)  continued  from  the  tympanic  plexus,  and  through  this  communication 
it  probably  receives  its  sensor  root  from  the  glossopharyngeal  and  its  motor  root 
from  the  facial;  its  communication  with  the  sympathetic  is  effected  by  a  filamenf 
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from  the  plexus  surrounding  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  The  ganglion  also 
communicates  writh  die  auriculotemporal  nerve  {ramus  anastomolicus  cum  n. 
aitnrulotempttralz).  This  communicating  filament  is  probably  a  branch  from 
the  glossopharyngeal  which  passes  to  the  ganglion,  and  through  it  and  the  auriculo- 
temporal nerve  to  the  parotid  gland.  A  slender  filament,  the  sph»iwidal,  ascends 
from  it  to  the  Vidian  nerve. 

Brandies  of  Diatribntion.^Its  branches  of  distribution  are  a  filament  to  the 
Tensor  tytnpani  (n.  tenaoria  tympani)  and  one  to  the  Tensor  palati  {n.  leiiaoris 
veli  palatini).  The  former  passes  backward  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Eustachian 
tube;  the  latter  arises  from  the  ganglion,  near  the  origin  of  the  internal  pterygoid 
ner\'e,  and  passes  forward.  The  fibres  of  these  nerves  are,  however,  mainly 
derived  from  the  nerve  to  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle. 

The  SnbmaziUary  Cknglion  (ganglion  syhmaxillare)  (Fig.  734)  is  of  small  size, 
fusiform  in  shape,  and  situated  above  the  deep  portion  of  the  submaxillary  gland, 
near  the  posterior  border  of  the  Mylohyoid  muscle,  being  connected  by  filaments 
with  the  low^er  border  of  the  lingual  nerve. 


Pia.  736.— The  otic  guislion  and  ita  branphn 

Bnuicbes  of  Oommimieatioii. — ^Thts  ganglion  is  suspended  from  the  lingual  nerve 
by  two  filaments  (rami  communicanies  cum  n.  Hnguali),  which  join  it  separately 
at  its  fore  and  back  part.  It  also  receives  a  branch  from  the  chorda  tympani, 
and  communicates  with  the  sympathetic  by  filaments  from  the  sympathetic  plexus 
around  the  facial  artery, 

BrsncbBS  ot  Distribiitios. — ^These  are  five  or  six  in  number;  they  arise  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  ganglion,  and  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
the  submaxillary  or  Wharton's  duct,  some  being  lost  in  the  submaxillary  gland 
(rami  mibmaxiUares').  The  branch  of  communication  from  the  lingual  nerve 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  ganglion  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  branch  of  distribution, 
by  which  filaments  of  the  chorda  tympani  pass  from  the  ganglion  to  the  lingual 
nerve,  and  by  it  are  conveyed  to  the  sublingual  gland  and  the  tongue. 

SoifaCfl  Harking, — It  will  be  aeen  trota  the  above  descriptioD  that  the  three  terminal 
br&nches  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  trigeminHl  nerve  emerge  from  foramina  in  the  bones  of 
the  akuU  and  pass  on  to  the  face;  the  terminal  branch  of  the  Brst  division  emerging  through  the 
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supraorbital  foramen;  that  of  the  second  through  the  inFraorbital  foramen;  and  the  third  through 
the  mental  foramen.  The  supraorbital  foramen  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  tnteroal  ud 
middle  third  of  the  supraorbital  arch.  If  a  straight  line  is  drawn  from  this  point  to  the  lover 
border  of  the  mandible,  so  that  it  passes  between  the  two  bicuspid  teeth  of  the  mandible,  it  will 
T  the  infraorbital  and  mental  foramina,  the  former  being  situated  about  tyae  centitnenc 


(two-fifths  of  an  inch)  below  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  the  latter  varj'iug  In  position  acanimg 
to  the  ageof  the  individual.  In  the  adult  it  is  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  bordasof 
the  mandible;  In  the  child  it  is  nearer  the  lower  border;  and  in  the  edentulous  jaw  of  old  tf^ 


close  to  the  upper  margin. 
Applied  Anatomy.— In  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  the  trigeminal  nerve  or  one  of  its 
branches  may  be  Injured.  It  seems  certain  that  occasionally,  though  seldom,  the  triffnuinal 
nerve  may  be  actually  divided  by  such  an  injury.  The  trigeminal  nerve  may  be  afTeded  in  its 
entirety,  or  Its  sensor  or  motor  root  may  be  affected,  or  one  of  its  primary  main  divisioiia.  In 
Injury  to  the  sensor  root  there  Is  anesthesia  of  the  half  of  the  face  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  « iih 
the  exception  of  the  skin  over  the  parotid  gland;  insensibility  of  (he  conjunctiva,  followed.  If 
the  eye  is  not  temporarily  protected  with  a  watch  glass,  by  destructive  inflainination  of  the  cornea. 


partly,  it  b  held,  from  loss  of  trophic  influence,  and  partly  it  is  certain,  from  the  irr:  , 

duced  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  on  it,  which  are  not  perceived  by  the  patient,  and  there- 
fore not  expelled  by  the  act  of  winkin;;;  dryness  of  the  nose,  loss  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
sense  of  taste,  and  diminished  seiTction  of  the  lacrimal  and  salivary  elands.  In  injury  to  (he 
motor  root  there  is  Impaired  action  of  the  mandible  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication 
on  the  affected  side. 

The  trigeminal  nerve  Is  often  the  seat  of  neuralgia,  and  each  of  the  three  divisions  has  been 
divided  or  a  portion  of  the  nerve  excised  for  this  aifection.  The  supraorbilal  nrrvr  may  be  ex- 
posed by  making  an  incision  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  along  the  supraorbital  margin  below  the 
eyebrow,  which  Is  to  be  drawn  upward,  the  centre  of  the  incision  corresponding  to  the  supra- 
orbital notch.  The  skin  and  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  having  been  divided,  the  nerve  can  be 
easily  found  emerging  from  the  notch  and  l>ing  In  some  loose  cellular  tissue.  It  should  be  drann 
up  by  a  blunt  hook  and  dividini,  or,  what  is  better,  a  portion  of  It  should  be  removed. 

The  in/ronrW/o/  nerve  has  been  divided  at  its  exit  by  an  incision  on  the  cheek;  or  ihe  floor  of  the 
orl>it  has  been  exposed,  the  Infraorbital  canal  opened  up,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  nerre 
resected;  or  the  whole  nerve,  together  with  Meckel's  ganglion  as  far  back  as  the  foramen  miun- 
dum,  has  been  removed.  'ITils  latter  operalion,  though  undoubtedly  a  severe  proceeding, 
appears  to  have  bten  followed  by  better  results  than  has  nerve  resection.  The  operation  is  |)er- 
formed  as  tcl'ows.  The  maxilla  Is  first  exposed  by  a  T-shaped  incision,  one  limb  of  the  incision 
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passing  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  the  other  from  the  centre  of  the  first  cut  vertically 
down  the  cheek  toward  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  nerve  is  then  found,  is  divided,  and  a 
piece  of  silk  is  tied  to  it  as  a  guide.  A  small  trephine  (one-half  inch)  is  then  applied  to  the  bone 
below,  but  including  the  infraorbital  foramen,  and  the  antrum  opened.  The  trephine  is  now 
applied  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  antrum,  and  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa  exposed.  The 
infraorbital  canal  is  now  opened  up  from  below  by  fine  cutting  pliers  or  a  chisel,  and  the  nerve 
drawn  down  into  the  trephine  hole,  it  being  held  on  the  stretch  by  means  of  the  piece  of  silk; 
it  is  severed  iwith  fine  curved  scissors  as  near  the  foramen  rotundum  as  possible,  any  branches 
coming  off  from  the  ganglion  being  also  divided.* 

The  mental  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  may  be  divided  at  its  exit  from  the  foramen 
through  an  incision  made  through  the  mucous  membrane  where  it  is  reflected  from  the  alveolar 
process  on  to  the  lower  lip;  or  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  may  be  resected 
through  an  incision  on  tne  cheek  through  the  Masseter  muscle,  exposing  the  outer  surface  of 
the  ramus  of  the  mandible.     A  trephine  is  then  applied  over  the  position  of  the  inferior  dental 
foramen  and  the  outer  table  removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  inferior  dental  canal.    The  nerve  is 
dissected  out  of  the  portion  of  the  canal  exposed,  and,  having  been  divided  after  its  exit  from 
the  mental  foramen,  it  is  by  traction  on  the  end  exposed  in  the  trephine  hole,  drawn  out  entire,  and 
cut  off  as  high  up  as  possible.'    The  inferior  dental  nerve  has  also  been  divided  through  an  in- 
cision within  the  mouth,  the  bony  point  guarding  the  inferior  dental  foramen  forming  me  guide 
to  the  nerve.     The  buccal  nerve  may  be  divided  by  an  incision  through  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  the  Buccinator  muscle  just  in  front  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the 
mandible  (Stimson). 

In  inveterate  neuralgia  of  one  or  two  of  the  branches  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  a  peripheral 
operation  may  cure  the  case,  but  seldom  does.  It  often  gives  relief,  perhaps  for  months.  In 
neuralc^  of  die  second  division  or  third  division,  or  of  the  second  division  and  third  division. 
Abbe,  of  New  York,  opens  the  skull  and  divides  the  nerve  or  nerves  by  an  intracranial  opera- 
tion, removes  a  piece  of  nerve  so  that  the  foramen  of  exit  is  empty,  and  covers  the  foramen  with 
rubber  tissue,  to  hinder  regrowth  of  the  nerve.  Other  operators,  after  removing  a  piece  from 
each  nerve,  have  plugged  the  foramina  of  the  exit  with  cientists*  cement  or  silver  foil. 

Rose's  method  of  neurectomy  is  very  valuable  for  neuralgia  of  the  second  division.     It  is  a 

modification  of  the  Braun-Lossen  method.     The  infraorbital  nerve  is  exposed,  a  ligature  is 

tied  about  it,  the  roof  of  the  infraorbital  canal  is  chiselled  open,  and  the  nerve  is  freed  as  far 

back  as  possible.     An  incision  is  made  from  below  the  external  angular  process  outward  along 

the  zygoma  to  in  front  of  the  lobule  of  the  ear,  downward  to  just  above  the  angle  of  the  mandible, 

and  forward  for  two  inches.    The  flap  is  raised  and  the  zygoma  is  exposed.    The  root  of  the 

zysoma  is  drilled  at  two  points,  and  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone  is  drilled  at  two 

pomts.    The  bone  is  sawed  in  two  places  between  the  drill  holes.    The  freed  arch  is  lifted  down 

and  back,  the  tendon  of  the  Temporal  muscle  is  drawn  backward,  and  the  pterygomaxillary 

5ossa  is  thus  exposed.    The  internal  maxillary  artery  is  divided  between  two  ligatures.    The 

External  pterygoid  muscle  is  separated  from  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  from  the  root 

of  the  external  pterygoid  process.    The  superior  maxillary  nerve  is  grasped  and  twisted  off  as 

near  the  ganglion  as  possible.    The  entire  nerve  is  then  drawn  back  from  the  infraorbital  foramen 

and  removed.    The  wound  is  then  closed.     If  the  third  division  is  also  haunted  by  neuralgia, 

it  too  should  be  removed  a  few  weeks  after  the  performance  of  Rose's  operation. 

If  a  peripheral  operation  fails,  or  if  all  the  branches  of  the  trigeminal  are  involved,  the  Gas- 
serian  san^ion  must  be  removed,  or  the  sensor  root  of  the  trigeminal  must  be  divided,  as  sug- 
gested oy  Prazier  and  Spiller. 

Removal  of  the  Gassenan  ganglion  was  suggested  by  J.  Ewing  Mears  in  1884,  and  was  first 
carried  out  by  Rose  in  1890.  The  method  chiefly  in  vogue  was  devised  by  Hartley,  and  was 
first  performed  by  him  in  1891.  An  osteoplastic  flap  is  made  in  front  of  the  ear,  the  dura  is 
exposed  and  lifted.  Following  Krause's  advice,  the  third  division  is  exposed  and  clamped. 
The  second  division  is  exposed  and  clamped.  The  nerves  are  loosened  from  their  beds  and 
then  are  rolled  about  the  clamps.  This  twisting  pulls  out  the  ^nglion  intact  along  with  the 
motor  root,  and  also  the  sensor  root  from  the  pons.  A  diflficulty  m  tne  Hartley  operation  is  the 
danger  of  division  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  If  this  happens,  the  surgeon  may  be  able 
to  arrest  bleeding  and  proceed  with  the  operation.  If  the  vessel  is  torn  off  at  the  foramen  spi- 
nosum,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pack  the  wound  and  postpone  any  further  operative  manipulation 
for  forty-eight  hours.  Dr.  Harvey  Gushing  has  modified  Hartley's  operation  by  trephining  the 
wall  of  the  temporal  fossa  very  low  down.  He  opens  the  skull  below  the  arch  of  the  meningeal 
vessels,  and  thus  avoids  the  middle  meningeal  artery  at  the  foramen  spinosum,  and  also  the 
sulcus  arteriosus  of  the  parietal  bone.  After  the  removal  of  the  ganglion,  Professor  Keen, 
in  order  to  prevent  undue  inflammation  of  the  eye,  sews  the  eyelids  of  the  affected  side  together, 
leaving  a  space  open  at  each  angle,  and  covers  the  eye  with  a  watch  crystal.     Boric  acid  solution 

«  Camochan.  American  .Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1858,  p  .136. 

*  Mean,  TransactioDa  of  the  American  Surgical  Association,  vol.  ii,  p.  469. 
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is  flushed  into  the  opening  bI  the  external  angle  nt  frequent  intervala.     The  stitches  are  removed 
from  the  lid  in  from  ei);ht  to  ten  davs. 

The  lin/juai  nerve  is  occasionally  divided  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  pain  in  cancenma 
disease  of  the  tongue.  This  may  be  done  in  that  part  of  its  course  where  it  lies  belon'  and  behind 
the  last  molar  toolh.  If  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  crown  of  the  last  molar  looth  to 
the  angle  of  the  mandible,  it  will  cross  the  nerve,  which  lies  about  half  an  inch  behind  the  tooth, 
parallel  to  the  bulging  alveolar  ridge  on  the  inner  side  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  If  the  knife  is 
entered  three-quarters  of  an  inch  behind  and  below  the  last  molar  tooth  and  carried  down  lo  the 
bone,  the  nerve  will  be  divided.  Hilton  divided  it  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth,  where  it 
is  covered  only  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  Lucas  pulls  the  tongue  forward  and  over  to  the 
opposite  side,  when  the  nerve  can  be  seen  standing  out  as  a  Grm  cord  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane by  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  can  be  easily  seized  with  a  sharp  book  and  divided  or  a 
portion  excised.  This  is  a  simple  enough  operation  on  the  cadaver,  but  when  the  disease  is 
extensive  and  has  extended  to  tne  floor  oif  the  raouth,  aa  b  generally  the  case  when  division  of 
the  nerve  b  thought  of,  the  operation  b  not  practicable. 

THE  SIXTH  OR  ABDUOENT  NERVE  (M.  ABDU0EH8)  (Fig.  733). 

The  sixth  or  abducsnt  norvs  supplies  the  External  rectus  muscle.  Its  super- 
ficial  origin  is  by  several  filaments  from  the  postpontile  groove,  between  pons  and 
pyramid.  Its  deep  origin  is  from  the  upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
close  to  the  median  hne,  beneath  the  eminentia  abducenlis  (Fig.  648).  From  the 
nucleus  of  the  abducent  nerve  some  fibres  are  supposed  to  pass  through  the 
medial  longitudinal  bundle  to  the  oculomotor  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side  and 
into  the  oculomotor  nerve,  along  which  they  are  carried  to  the  Internal  rectus 
muscle.     See,  however,  the  description  already  given  on  page  903. 

The  nerve  pierces  the  dura  on  the  basilar  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  runs 
through  a  notch  immediately  below  the  posterior  clinoid  process,  and  enters  the 
cavernous  sinus.  It  passes  forward  through  the  sinus,  lying  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  internal  carotid  artery  (Fig.  505),    It  enters  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal 

fissure,  and  lies  above  the  oph- 
„    .  .     Lacrimtd  thai mic  Vein,  from  which  it  is 

separated  by  a  lamina  of  dura 
(Fig.  738).  It  then  passes  be- 
tween the  two  heads  of  the 
External  rectus  muscle,  and  is 
distributed  to  that  muscle  on 
dtnrion  qf  ocvIiMWiCor.  its  ocular  surface. 
ion  of  oe>u»-mter-  Bnnclws  of  Oommonieation. 

— It  is  joined  by  several  fila- 
ments from  the  carotid  and 
cavernous  plexuses,  and  hy 
one  from  the  ophthalmicnerve. 
F.O.  738.-iw.tioM^ot  .^u,ctj|rM^o«io,  through  the  Raiatlona  to  On«  Another  of 

the  Oculomotor,  Trochlear,  Oph- 
thalmic Division  of  the  Trigeminal,  and  Abducent  Nerves  as  they  Pass  to  the  Orbtt. 
— The  oculomotor,  trochlear,  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal,  and  the 
abducent  nerves,  as  they  pass  to  the  orbit,  bear  a  (;ertain  relation  to  one  another 
in  the  cavernous  sinus,  at  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit, 
which  will  now  be  descril^ed. 

In  the  cavemooB  sinus  (Figs.  505  and  506)  the  oculomotor,  trochlear,  and 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal  are  placed  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus, 
in  their  numerical  order,  both  from  above  downward  and  from  within  outward. 
The  abducent  nerve  lies  at  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  As  these 
nerves  pass  forward  to  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  the  oculomotor  and  trigeminal 
nerves  become  divided  into  branches,  and  the  abducent  nerve  approaches  the  rest 
so  that  their  relative  position  becomes  considerably  changed. 
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In  the  Bidwnoldal  fisann  (Fig.  738)  the  trochlear  nerve  and  the  Frontal  and 
lacrimal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal  lie  upon  the  same 
plane,  the  former  being  most  internal,  the  latter  external,  and  they  enter  the  cavity 
of  the  orbit  above  the  muscles.  The  remaining  nerves  enter  the  orbit  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  External  rectus  muscle.  The  superior  division  of  the 
oculomotor  nerve  is  the  highest  of  these;  beneath  this  lies  the  nasal  branch  of 
the  ophthalmic  nerve;  then  the  inferior  division  of  the  oculomotor  nerve;  and 
the  abducent  nerve  lowest  of  all. 

In  the  orbft  (figs.  729  and  733)  the  trochlear  nerve  and  the  frontal  and  lacrimal 
divisions  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  lie  on  the  same  plane  immediately  beneath  the 
periosteum,  the  trochlear  nerve  being  internal  and  resting  on  the  Superior  oblique 
muscle,  the  frontal  nerve  resting  on  the  I.evator  palpebrae  muscle,  and  the  lacrimal 
nerve  on  the  External  rectus  muscle.  Next  in  order  comes  the  superior  division 
of  the  oculomotor  nerve,  lying  immediately  beneath  the  Superior  rectus  muscle, 
and  then  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  crossing  the  optic  nerve 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit.  Beneath  these  is  found  the  optic 
nerve,  surrounded  in  front  by  the  ciliary  nerves,  and  having  the  ciliary  ganglion 
on  its  outer  side,  between  it  and  the  External  rectus  muscle.  Below  the  optic 
nerve  is  the  inferior  division  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  and  the  abducent  nerve, 
which  lie  on  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit 

Applied  Anatomy.  —It  is  often  stated  that  the  abducent  nerve  is  more  frequently  involved  in 
fnulurea  of  the  base  0/ the  akuU  than  any  other  of  the  cranial  nerves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
il  is  injured  in  only  about  2  per  cent,  of  caaea  of  Fracture  of  [he  skull  (Putscher).  Cases  have  been 
reported  in  whicQ  the  nerve  was  actually  severed.  The  nerve  may  be  injured  by  traction, 
pressure  of  a  blood  clot,  of  a  tumor,  or  of  an  arteriovenous  aneurism.  The  result  of  paratysb  of 
this  nerve  is  internal  or  convergeiii  aipiint.  When  injured  so  that  its  function  is  destroyed,  there 
is,  in  addition  to  the  paralysis  uf  the  External  rectus  muscle,  often  a  certain  amount  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil,  because  some  of  the  sympathedc  fibres  to  the  radiating  muscle  of  the  iris  pass 
along  with  this  nerve. 

THE  SCTKNTH  OR  FACUX.  HISTK  (H.  FAOIALIS)  (Figs.  739,  740). 

The  Mventh  or  fadal  nwra  is  the  motor  nerve  of  all  the  muscles  of  expression 
in  the  face,  and  of  the  Platysma  and  Bu(x:inator;  the  muscles  of  the  external  ear, 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digas- 
tric,  and    the  Stylohyoid.     The 
chorda  tympani  (or  nervus  inter- 
medins) is  referred  to  as  the  sen-         Large 
sor  portion  of  the  facial.  bttimeta 

Its  superficial  origin  is  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, in  the  groove  between  the 

olive  and  resti form  body.   Its  dee-p        ^"^  ''^■—'^^  "lir^il"uiS^S^bS»!' "" '"""  "*"' 
origin  is  from  a  nucleus  situated  in 

the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  beneath  the  superior  fovea  (Fig.  648).  The  facial 
nucleus  is  deeply  placed  in  the  reticular  formation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pars 
dorsalis  pontis,  a  little  external  and  ventral  to  the  nucleus  of  the  abducent  nerve. 
From  this  origin  the  fibres  pursue  a  curved  course  in  the  substance  of  the  pars 
dorsalis  pontis.  They  first  pass  backward  and  inward,  and  then  turn  upward 
and  forward,  forming  the  genu  istemum,  which  with  the  nucleus  abducentis 
produces  an  eminence,  the  emnwntia  teres  or  abducentis,  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  finally  bend  sharply  downward  and  outward  around  the  upper  end 
of  the  nucleus  of  origin  of  the  abducent  nerve,  to  reach  their  superficial  origin 
between  the  olive  and  restiform  body.     From  the  nucleus  of  the  oculomotor 
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is  flushed  into  the  opening  at  the  external  angle  nt  frequent  intervals.    The  stitches  are  removed 
from  the  lid  in  from  eight  to  ten  davs. 

The  lingual  nerve  is  occasionally  divided  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  psiD  in  cancenHu 
disease  of  (he  tongue.  This  may  be  done  in  that  part  of  its  course  where  it  lira  below  and  behind 
the  last  molar  tooth.  If  a  line  Is  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  crown  of  the  last  moUr  tooth  to 
the  angle  of  the  mandible,  it  will  crosa  the  nerve,  which  lies  about  half  an  inch  behind  the  looth. 
parallel  (o  the  bulging  alveolar  ridge  on  the  inner  side  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  If  the  knife  is 
entered  three-quarters  of  an  in<^h  behind  and  below  the  last  molar  tooth  and  carried  down  to  the 
bone,  the  nerve  will  be  divided.  Hilton  divided  it  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth,  where  it 
is  covered  only  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  Lucas  pulls  the  tongue  forward  and  over  lo  the 
oppodte  »de,  when  the  nerve  can  be  seen  standing  out  as  a  firm  cord  under  the  mucous  tneni' 
brane  by  the  side  of  the  (oogue  and  can  lie  easily  seized  with  a  sharp  hook  and  divided  or  a 
portion  excised.  This  is  a  simple  enough  o|)eration  on  the  cadaver,  but  when  the'  disease  1.1 
extensive  and  h&s  extended  to  tne  floor  of  the  mouih,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  division  nf 
the  oerve  is  thought  of,  the  operation  Is  not  practicable. 

THE  SIXTH  OR  ABDUOENT  NERTE  (N.  ABDU0EN8)  (Fig.  733). 

The  sixth  or  &bdac«nt  nam  supplies  the  External  rectus  muscle.  Its  »uper- 
ficuU  origin  is  by  several  filaments  from  the  pos^jontlle  groove,  between  pon-s  ami 
pyramid.  Its  deep  origin  is  from  the  upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
close  to  the  median  line,  beneath  the  eminentia  abducentis  (Fig.  648).  From  the 
nucleus  of  the  abducent  nerve  some  fibres  are  supposed  to  pass  through  tlie 
medial  longitudinal  bundle  to  the  oculomotor  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side  and 
into  the  oculomotor  nerve,  along  which  they  are  carried  to  the  Internal  rectus 
muscle.     See,  however,  the  description  already  given  on  page  903. 

The  nerve  pierces  the  dura  on  the  basilar  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  runs 
through  a  notch  immediately  below  the  posterior  clinoid  process,  and  enters  the 
cavernous  sinus.  It  passes  forward  through  the  sinus,  lying  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  interna]  carotid  artery  (Fig.  505).    It  enters  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal 

fissure,  and  lies  above  the  oph- 
r«--,™„j  thalmic  vein,  from  which  it  b 

separated  by  a  lamina  of  dura 
(Fig.  738).  It  then  passes  be- 
tween the  two  heads  of  the 
External  rectus  muscle,  and  is 
distributed  to  that  muscle  on 
its  ocular  surface. 

BnuichflB  of  Oommimication. 
— It  is  joined  by  several  fila- 
ments from  the  carotid  and 
cavernous  plexuses,  and  by 
one  from  the  ophthalmic  nerve. 
F,8.  738.-R.i.tio™  of  »tr«ot™^PB»i«,  through  tb,  R«latioiu  to  One  Asotlwr  of 

the  Oculomotor,  Trochlear,  Oph- 
thalmic DivlBlon  of  the  Trigeminal,  and  Abducent  Nerves  as  they  Pus  to  the  Orbit. 
— ^The  oculomotor,  trochlear,  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal,  and  the 
abducent  nerves,  as  they  pass  to  the  orbit,  bear  a  certain  relation  to  one  another 
in  the  cavernous  sinus,  at  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit, 
which  will  now  be  described. 

In  the  cavemons  sinus  (Figs.  505  and  506)  the  oculomotor,  trtxrhlear,  and 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal  are  placed  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus, 
in  their  numerical  order,  both  from  above  downward  and  from  within  outward. 
The  abducent  nerve  lies  at  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  As  these 
nerves  pass  forward  to  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  the  ix^ulomotor  and  trigeminal 
nerves  become  divided  into  branches,  and  the  abdut^nt  nerve  approaches  the  rest 
so  that  their  relative  position  becomes  considerably  changed. 
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In  the  BptMnoidftl  fiuun  (Fig.  738)  the  trochlear  nerve  and  the  frontal  and 
lacrimal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal  lie  upon  the  same 
plane,  the  former  being  most  internal,  the  latter  external,  and  they  enter  the  cavity 
of  the  orbit  above  the  muscles.  The  remaining  nerves  enter  the  orbit  between 
the  two  beads  of  the  External  rectus  muscle.  The  superior  division  of  the 
oculomotor  nerve  is  the  highest  of  these;  beneath  this  lies  the  nasal  branch  of 
the  ophthalmic  nerve;  then  the  inferior  division  of  the  oculomotor  nerve;  and 
the  abducent  nerve  lowest  of  all. 

In  the  orbit  (Figs.  729  and  733)  the  trochlear  nerve  and  the  frontal  and  lacrimal 
divisions  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  lie  on  the  same  plane  immediately  beneath  the 
periosteum,  the  trochlear  nerve  being  internal  and  resting  on  the  Superior  oblique 
muscle,  the  frontal  nerve  resting  on  the  Levator  palpebrae  muscle,  and  the  lacrimal 
nerve  on  the  External  rectus  muscle.  Next  in  order  comes  the  superior  division 
of  the  oculomotor  nerve,  lying  immediately  beneath  the  Superior  rectus  muscle, 
and  then  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  crossing  the  optic  nerve 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit.  Beneath  these  is  found  the  optic 
nerve,  surrounded  in  front  by  the  ciliary  nerves,  and  having  the  ciliary  ganglion 
on  its  outer  side,  between  it  and  the  External  rectus  muscle.  Below  the  optic 
nerve  is  the  inferior  division  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  and  the  abducent  nerve. 
which  lie  on  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit. 

Applied  Anatomy.  —It  is  often  sUted  that  the  abducent  nerve  is  more  frequently  involved  in 
/mcfurrso/tAf&iMea/fAejjbiU  than  any  other  of  the  cranial  nerves.  As  a  mat ler  of  fact,  however, 
it  is  injured  in  only  about  2  per  cent,  of  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull  (Putscher).  Coses  have  been 
reported  in  which  the  nerve  was  actually  severed.  The  nerve  may  be  injured  by  (Taction, 
pressure  of  a  blood  clot,  of  a  tumor,  or  of  an  arteriovenous  aneurism.  The  result  of  paralysis  of 
this  nerve  is  internal  or  convergrnt  tquini.  When  injured  ao  that  its  function  is  destroyed,  there 
is,  in  addition  to  the  paralysis  of  the  External  rectus  muscle,  often  a  certain  amount  of  contrac- 
lioD  of  the  pupil,  because  some  of  the  sympathetic  fibres  to  the  radiating  muscle  of  the  iris  pass 
along  with  this  nerve. 

THE  SETSMTH  OR  FAOUL  NERVE  (N.  FAOXALIS)  (Figs.  739,  740). 

The  sevesth  or  fadal  nsire  is  the  motor  nerve  of  all  the  muscles  of  expression 
in  the  face,  and  of  the  Platysma  and  Buccinator;  the  muscles  of  the  external  ear, 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digas- 
tric,  and   the  Stylohyoid.     The 
chorda  tympani  (or  nervus  inter-  Exmnai 

medius)  is  referred  to  as  the  sen-         Sl^^^ojwai 

sor  portion  of  the  facial.  bttvMaceaOagangi 

Its  superficial  origin  is  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, in  the  groove  between  the 

olive  and  restiform  body.   Its  deep        ^'''  ^^■— ""«  ™i^",^^?2'bSoB°'  ""*  '"'"^  "*"* 
origin  isfroraanucleussituatedin 

the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  beneath  the  superior  fovea  (Fig.  648).  The  facial 
nucleus  is  deeply  placed  in  the  reticular  formation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pars 
dorsalis  pontis,  a  little  external  and  ventral  to  the  nucleus  of  the  abducent  nerve. 
From  this  origin  the  fibres  pursue  a  curved  course  in  the  substance  of  the  pars 
dorsalis  pontis.  They  first  pass  backward  and  inward,  and  then  turn  upward 
and  forward,  forming  the  genu  intemnm,  which  with  the  nucleus  abducentis 
produces  an  eminence,  the  aminentia  teres  or  abdocentlB,  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  finally  bend  sharply  downward  and  outward  around  the  upper  end 
of  the  nucleus  of  origin  of  the  abducent  nerve,  to  reach  their  superficial  origin 
between  the  olive  and  restiform  body.     From  the  nucleus  of  the  oculomotor 
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nerve  some  fibres  arise  which  descend  in  the  medial  longitudinal  bundle  and  join 
the  facial  just  before  it  leaves  the  pars  dorsalis  pontis;  these  fibres  are  said  to  supply 
the  anterior  belly  of  the  Occipitofrontalis,  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  the 
Corrugator  supercilii,  as  these  muscles  have  been  observed  to  escape  paralysis 
in  lesions  of  the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  acouBtic  or  auditory  nerve  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  facial  nerve;  and  between  the 
two  is  a  small  fasciculus,  the  nervus  intermedins  or  pars  intermedia  of  Wrisberi^,  which 
apparently  arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  joins  the  facial  nerve  in  the  internal  auditcKy 
meatus.  The  central  processes  of  the  ganglion  cells,  known  as  the  nervus  intermediiu,  end 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  nucleus  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve.  If  it  is  to  be  classi6ed  as  part 
of  the  facial  then  the  nervus  intermedins  may  be  regarded  as  the  sensor  root  of  the  facial 
nerve,  analogous  to  the  sensor  root  of  the  trigeminal,  and  its  real  nucleus  of  origin  consists  of 
the  geniculate  ganglion  (see  p.  884).  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  portion  of  the  nervus  inter- 
medins is  efferent  (excitoglandular),  arising  from  the  nucleus  salivatorius  (p.  884)- 

Nueleu*  Salivatortus 


ff«tu 


E^erent  divMon  of 
N.Int€rm«diu9 


JTucIeiM  of 
Foteinl  N. 


Superior  MaxWarf  K, 
Vidian  y,  \ 

Large  Super/teieU  PetroteU 

External  *^^'''''^~- -^     ^'^A~  Spheno- 

I     Superficial  Peirosal^^  >^  --^- ^  palaiime 

Otic  Oanglton 


OioaBi^pharynifeal 
Nucleu9 


To  Auricular 
Branch  of  Vague  N. 


Poet 
Auricular  Br. 


Oommunieating  Bramek 


To  Digaetrio 


To  Stylo-hyoid 


Afferent  (taete)  fibera 


JmframaxiUary  I   ^^ 

/  >M> 

'  ^erent  (exeito-glantiuUir) 

fibere  to  eubmaxlUarif  and 
auUingual  ganglia  and  glande 

Fig.  740. — Plan  of  the  facial  and  intermediate  nerves  and  their  communication  with  other  nerves. 


The  facial  nerve,  firmer,  rounder,  and  smaller  than  the  auditory,  passes  forward 
and  outward  upon  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  and  enters  the  internal 
auditory  meatus  with  the  auditory  nerve  and  artery.  Within  the  meatus  the  facial 
nerve  lies  in  a  groove  along  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
and  the  nervus  intermedins  is  placed  between  the  two  and  joins  the  inner  angle 
of  the  geniculate  ganglion.  Beyond  the  ganglion  its  fibres  are  generally  regarded 
as  forming  the  chorda  tympani  (see  p.  1000). 

At  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  the  facial  nerve  enters  the  canalis  facialis  or  aquae- 
ductus  Fallopii  and  follows  the  course  of  that  canal  through  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  from  its  commencement  at  the  internal  meatus  to  its  termina- 
tion at  Uie  stylomastoid  foramen  (Figs.  50  and  739).  It  is  at  first  directed  outward 
between  the  cochlea  and  vestibule  toward  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum;  it 
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then  bends  suddenly  backward  and  arches  downward  behind  the  tympanum 
lo  the  stylotaastoid  foramen.  At  the  point  in  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  where  the 
nerve  changes  its  direction  (geniculum  n.  facialis),  it  presents  a  reddish,  gan^i- 
form  swelling,  the  ganicalato  ganglion  {ganglion  geniculi)  or  intameBc«ntia  gangUo- 
fomiis  (Fig.  739).  The  geniculate  ganglion  receives  a  branch  from  the  vestibular 
division  of  the  auditory  nerve.  On  emerging  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen 
the  facial  nerve  runs  forward  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  crosses  the 
external  carotid  artery,  and  divides  behind  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  into  two 
primary  branches,  tomporolaeial  and  curieofKial,  from  which  numerous  offshoots 
are  distributed  over  the  side  of  the  head,  face,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  supply- 
ing the  superficial  muscles  in  these  regions.  As  the  primary  branches  and  their 
ofTshoots  diverge  from  each  other,  they  present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
bird's  claw;  hence  the  name  of  pes  uueriiias  is  given  to  the  divisions  of  the  facial 
nerve  in  and  near  the  parotid  gland. 

~        '  "    ~  -  ■'"      740). — The  communications  of  the   facial 

'With  the  acoustic  nerve.  The  ner\-us 
intermedius,  which  is  between  the 
facial  and  acoustic,  is  supposed  to  give 
branches  to  both.  The  branch  giwn 
to  the  acoustic  accompanies  it  for  a 
certain  distance,  and  then  departs 
from  it  to  join  the  geniculate  ganglion. 

With  the  acoustic  as  explained  abow. 

With  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion  by 
the  large  superficial  petrosal  ner^T. 

With  the  otic  ganglion  by  the  small 
superficial  petrosal  nerve. 

With  the  sympathetic  on  the  midifle 
meningeal  artery  by  the  external  siqvr- 
fictal  petrosal  nerve. 

With  the  auricular  branch  of  the  ixrcs. 

With  the  glossopharyngeal. 

With  the  vagus. 

With  the  great  auricular. 

With  the  auriculotemporal. 

AVith  the  small  occipital. 

With  three  divisions  of  thr  zmriamL. 


of   Oommnntettfain   (Fig. 
nerve  may  be  thus  arranged: 


In  the  internal  auditory  meatus 


From  the  geniculate  ganglion 


In  the  canalis  facialis  or  Fallopian  1 
aqueduct J 

At  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid 
foramen 

Behind  the  ear 

On  the  face 


In  the  neck With  the  superficial  cerricL 

In  the  internal  auditory  meatus  some  minute  filaments  pasj  bfc»— ^  rr  i*  -ai 
and  acoustic  nerves. 

The  Urgs  superficial  petrosal  nerre  arises  from  the  geniculate  £Uir:  :  -^  ~'B- 
sisls  chiefly  of  sensor  branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  nni-o-  jx-r^n.!^ 
of  the  soft  palate.     It  probably  also  contains  a  few  motor  ~:r^  ^,.  ■:  '  *-n  -ok 
raotor  root  of  the  sphenopalatine  (Meckel's)  gan^ion.     li  pk —  ir^i: 
the  hiatus  canalis  facialis  (Fallopii)  and  runs  in  a  groovf  rn  ar  i.=*rr 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  beneath  C»    lor— -a::  :. 
the  foramen  lacerum  medium.     It  receives  a  twig  irin   zir  ~:=:x.z. 
and  in  the  foramen  is  joined  by  the  great  deep  peirtsi.  7-  r  :»   — 
plexus  on  the  internal  carotid  artery,  to  form  the  Vidiu  ar-^.     ~-f  -•- 
through  the  Vidian  canal  and  ends  in  the  sphewcfca.":^*     li-^fc- 
The  geniculate  ganglion  is  connected  with  the  obc  p.zs.  :    ^  •  .r%,:. 
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joins  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve;  and  also  with  the  sympathetic  filaments 
accompanying  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  by  the  external  petrosal  nerve  (Bidder). 
From  the  gangliform  enlargement,  according  to  Arnold,  a  twig  is  sent  back  to 
the  auditory  nerve.  Just  before  the  facial  nerve  emerges  from  the  stylomastoid 
foramen  it  generally  receives  a  twig  of  communication  from  the  auricular  branch 
of  the  vagus. 

After  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  it  sends  a  twig  to  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, another  to  the  vagus  nerve,  and  communicates  with  the  great  auricular 
branch  of  the  cervical  plexus,  with  the  auriculotemporal  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve  in  the  parotid  gland,  with  the  small  occipital  nerve  behind  the 
ear,  on  the  face  with  tfie  terminal  branches  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth, 
and  in  the  neck  with  the  transverse  cervical. 

Branches  of  Distribution  (Fig.  740). — ^The  branches  of  distribution  of  the  facial 
nerves  may  be  thus  arranged: 

Within  the  canalis  facialis  or  aquae-       f  Tympanic,   to   the  Stapedius    muscle, 
ductus  Fallopii \  Chonia  tympani. 

At  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid      /  P^^^nor  Auricular. 
c  'S   Digastric. 

foramen Oi.  i  u     •  j 

^  btylohyoid. 


On  the  face 


{Temporal. 
Malar. 
Infraorbital. 
Buccal. 
Mandibular. 
Cervical. 


The  Tympanic  Branch  (w.  stapeditis)  (Fig.  740)  arises  from  the  nerve  opposite 
the  pyramid;  it  passes  through  a  small  canal  in  the  pyramid  and  supplies  the 
Stapedius  muscle. 

The  Ohorda  Tympani  (Figs.  739  and  740)  is  apparently  given  off  from  the  facial 
as  it  passes  vertically  downward  at  the  back  of  the  tympanum,  about  5  mm. 
(^  inch)  before  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen.  It  passes  from  below 
upward  and  forward  in  a  distinct  canal,  and  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
through  an  aperture  (iter  chordae  posteriiis)  on  its  posterior  wall  between  the  open- 
ing of  the  mastoid  cells  and  the  attachment  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  be- 
comes invested  with  mucous  membrane.  It  traverses  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
between  the  fibrous  and  mucous  layers  of  the  membrana  tympani,  crosses  over  the 
handle  of  the  malleus,  emerges  from  the  cavity  through  a  foramen  at  the  inner 
end  of  the  Glaserian  fissure,  which  is  called  the  canal  of  Hiigoier  (iter  chordae 
anteritis).  It  then  descends  between  the  two  Pterygoid  muscles  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid,  which  it  sometimes  grooves,  and  joins  the 
lingual  nerve  at  an  acute  angle.  A  portion  of  the  nerve  (excitoglandular  division) 
passes  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion;  the  rest  is  continued  onward  through  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  tongue  to  the  mucous  membrane  covering  its  anterior 
two-thirds.  These  constitute  the  nerves  of  taste  for  this  portion  of  the  tongue. 
A  few  of  its  fibres  probably  pass  through  the  submaxillary  ganglion  to  the  sub- 
lingual gland.  Before  joining  the  lingual  nerve  it  receives  a  small  communicating 
branch  from  the  otic  ganglion.  As  already  stated,  the  chorda  tympani  nerve 
is  regarded  as  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  nervus  intermedins  (see  p.  998). 

The  Posterior  Auricular  Nerve  (n.  auriculus  posterior)  (Figs.  740  and  741)  arises 
close  to  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  and  passes  upward  in  front  of  the  mastoid 
process  and  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  external  ear,  where  it  is  joined 
by  a  filament  from  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus,  and  communicates  with  the 
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mastoid  branch  of  the  great  auricular  and  with  the  small  occipital.  As  it  ascends 
between  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the  mastoid  process  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  auricular  and  the  occipital  branches.  The  auricular  branch  sup- 
plies the  Retrahens  aurem  and  the  small  muscles  on  the  cranial  surface  of 
the  pinna.  The  occipital  branch  {ramus  occipitalis),  the  larger,  passes  backward 
along  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  supplies  the  occipital 
portion  of  the  Occipitofrontalis. 

The  Di^TAstric  Branch  of  the  Facial  Nerve  (ramus  digastricus)  arises  close  to  the 
stylomastoid  foramen;  it  divides  into  several  filaments,  which  supply  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  Digastric;  one  of  these  perforates  that  muscle  to  join  the  glossopharyn- 
geal nerve   (ramus  anastoTnoticus  cum  n.  glossopharyngeo). 

The  Stylohyoid  Branch  (ramus  styhhyoideus)  frequently  arises  by  a  common 
trunk  with  the  digastric;  it  is  long  and  slender,  and  passes  inward  to  enter  the 
Stylohyoid  muscle  about  its  middle. 

The  Temporofacial  Division  (Figs.  740  and  741),  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  facial,  passes  upward  and  forward  through  the  parotid  ^and, 
crosses  the  external  carotid  artery  and  temporomaxillary  vein,  and  passes  over 
the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  mandible,  being  connected  in  this  situation  with 
the  auriculotemporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  It  breaks  up  into 
branches  which  are  distributed  over  the  temple  and  upper  part  of  the  face;  these 
are  divided  into  three  sets — ^temporal,  malar,  and  infraorbital. 

The  temporal  branches  (rami  iemporales)  cross  the  zygoma  to  the  temporal 
region,  supplying  the  Attrahens  and  AttoUens  aurem  muscles,  and  join  with 
the  temporal  branch  of  the  temporomalar  division  of  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve,  and  with  the  auriculotemporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 
The  more  anterior  branches  supply  the  frontal  portion  of  the  Occipitofrontalis, 
the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  Corrugator  supercilii  muscles,  and  join  with 
the  supraorbital  and  lacrimal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic. 

The  malar  branches  (rami  zygomaUci)  pass  across  the  malar  bone  to  the  outer 
angle  of  the  orbit,  where  they  supply  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle  and  join 
with  filaments  from  the  lacrimal  nerve  and  the  malar  branch  (subcutaneus  malae) 
of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve. 

The  iniEraorbital  branches  (rami  buccales),  of  larger  size  than  the  rest,  pass 
horizontally  forward  to  be  distributed  between  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  and 
the  mouth.  The  superficial  branches  run  beneath  the  skin  and  above  the  superficial 
muscles  of  the  face,  which  they  supply;  some  branches  are  distributed  to  the 
Pyramidalis  nasi,  joining  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  infratrochlear 
and  nasal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic.  The  deep  branches  pass  beneath  the 
Zygomatici  and  the  Levator  labii  superioris,  supplying  the  Levator  anguli  oris, 
the  Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi,  and  the  small  muscles  of  the  nose,  and 
form  a  plexus,  infraorbital  plexus,  by  joining  with  the  branches  of  the  infraorbital 
branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  and  the  buccal  branches  of  the  cervico- 
facial. 

The  Cervicofacial  Division  of  the  facial  nerve  passes  obliquely  downward  and 
forward  through  the  parotid  gland,  crossing  the  external  carotid  artery.  In 
this  situation  it  is  joined  by  branches  from  the  great  auricular  nerve.  Opposite 
the  angle  of  the  mandible  it  divides  into  branches  which  are  distributed  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  face  and  upper  part  of  the  neck.  These  may  be  divided  into 
three  sets — buccal,  mandibular,  and  cervical. 

The  buccal  branches  (rami  buccales)  cross  the  Masseter  muscle.     They  supply 

the  Buccinator  and  Orbicularis  oris,  and  join  with  the  infraorbital  branches  of 

the  temporofacial  division  of  the  nerve,  and  with  filaments  of  the  buccal  branch 

of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 

The  mandibular  branch  (ramus  Tnargiiialis  m^andibidae)  passes  forward  beneath 
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the  Platysma  and  Depressor  anguli  oris,  supplying  the  muscles  of  the  lower  [ip  and 
chin,  and  communicating  with  the  mental  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 

The  MTviCfcl  btaneli  {ramua  colli)  runs  forward  beneath  the  Platysnm,  and  forms 
a  series  of  arches  across  the  side  of  the  neck  over  the  suprahyoid  region.  A  branch 
descends  vertically  to  join  with  the  superficial  cervical  nerve  from  the  cervical 
plexus;  others  supply  the  Platysma. 


Fia.  741.-1710  nerTM  of  tbe  soalp.  tvx.  and  side  of  the  neck. 

Implied  Anatomy. — The  facial  nerve  is  more  frequently  [wralyzed  than  any  of  the  other 
of  the  cranial  nerves.  The  paralysis  (Jariai  palsy)  may  <]e|)end  eilher  upon  (1)  central  causes 
— I. «,,  blood  clots  or  intracranial  lumirs  presain;;  on  the  nerve  before  its  entrance  into  the 
internal  auditory  meatus.  It  is  also  one  of  the  nerves  involved  in  bulbar  paraijfsia.  Or  (2)  it 
may  be  paralyzed  in  ils  passaj;e  through  (he  petrous  bone  by  daniage  due  to  mtddU-ear  disease 
or  by  frhctares  (^  Ike  baae  of  the  nlcuU.  Or  (3)  it  may  be  affected  at  or  after  its  exit  from  the 
stylomastoid  foramen.  This  is  commonly  known  as  Bell's  'paralyins.  It  mav  be  due  to  exposure 
to  cold  or  to  injury  of  the  nerve,  either  from  accidental  wounds  of  the  face  or  durinj^  some  survical 
operation,  as  removal  of  parotid  tumors,  opening  of  abscesses,  or  ulcerations  on  the  mandible. 


When  the  cause  is  central,  the  abducent  nerve  is  usually  paralyzed  as  well,  and  there  'u 
heraiple^  on  the  opposite  side.  In  these  ca.ses  the  electric  reactions  are  the  same  as  in  health; 
whereas,  when  the  paralysis  Ls  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  the  reaHions  of  defenera- 
tion develop.  When  the  nerve  is  paralyzed  in  the  petrous  bone,  in  addition  to  the  paralysis  of  the 
mu.scles  of  expression,  there  is  loss  of  taste  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  and  the  patient  is 
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unable  to  recognize  the  difference  between  bitters  and  sweets,  acids  and  salines,  from  involvement 
of  the  chorda,  tympani.  The  mouth  is  dry,  because  the  salivary  glands  are  not  secreting;  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  affected  from  paralysis  of  the  Stapedius,  but  there  is  no  hemiplegia.  When  the 
cause  of  the  paralysis  is  from  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  acoustic  nerve  and  the  petrosal 
nerves,  "which  are  connected  with  the  intumescentia  ganglioformis,  are  also  involved.  When 
the  injury  to  the  nerve  is  after  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  all  the  muscles  of  expression 
except  the  L^evator  palpebrae,  together  with  the  posterior  belly  of  die  Digastric  and  Stylohyoid, 
are  paralyzed..  There  is  smoothness  of  the  forenead,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  frown;  the 
eyelids  cannot  be  closed,  and  the  lower  lid  droops,  so  that  the  punctum  is  no  longer  in  contact 
with  the  glol>e,  and  the  tears  run  down  the  cheek;  there  is  smoothness  of  the  cheek  and  loss  of 
the  nasolabial  furrow;  the  nostril  of  the  paralyzed  side  cannot  be  dilated;  the  mouth  is  drawn 
to  the  sound  side,  and  there  is  inability  to  whistle;  food  collects  between  the  cheek  and  gum 
from  pkaralysis  of  the  Buccinator. 

Tlie  facial  nerve  b  at  fault  in  cases  of  so-called  histrionic  spasm,  which  consists  in  an  almost 
constant  and  uncontrollable  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.    This  twitching  is  sometimes 
so  severe  as  to  cause  great  discomfort  and  annoyance  to  the  patient  and  to  interfere  with  sleep, 
and  fcM"  its  relief  the  facial  nerve  has  been  stretched.    The  operation  is  performed  by  makingan 
incision  behind  the  ear  from  the  root  of  the  mastoid  process  to  the  angle  of  the  mandible.     The 
parotid  is  turned  forward,  and  the  dissection  carried  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  and  mastoid  process  until  the  upper  border  of  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digas- 
tric is  found.    The  nerve  is  parallel  to  this  on  about  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  mastoid  process. 
When  found,  the  nerve  may  be  stretched  by  passing  a  blunt  hook  beneath  it  and  pulling  it  for- 
ward and  outward.    Too  great  force  must  not  be  used,  for  fear  of  permanent  injury  to  the  nerve. 
In  facial  paralysis  of  extracerebral  origin  it  may  be  advisable  to  expose  the  nerve,  cut  it  across,  and 
anastomose  the  distal  end  of  the  paralyzed  nerve  to  the  accessory  nerve,  or,  better,  to  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve  (facioaccessory  anastomosis  or  faciohypoglossal  anastomosis).    The  idea  was  nrst 
proposed  by  Ballance,  and  has  been  put  in  practice  by  Ballance  and  Stewart,  Keen,  Gushing, 
Faure.  Kennedy,  and  others. 


THE  EIGHTH  OR  ACOUSTIC  NERVE  (N.  ACUSTICUS)  (Fig.  742). 

The  eighth  or  acoustic  or  auditory  nenre  comprises  two  distinct  sets  of  fibres 
which,  although  both  are  devoted  to  the  transmission  of  afferent  impulses,  differ 
in  their  peripheral  distribution  and  in  their  central  connections.  The  two  divi- 
sions appear  blended  in  the  interval  between  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  in- 
ternal auditory  meatus,  running  obliquely  laterofrontad  in  company  with  the 
facial  nerve  and  internal  auditory  artery.  At  the  internal  auditory  meatus  the 
two  divisions  of  the  nerve  are  separable,  the  vestibular  division  above,  the  cochlear 
below. 

The  cochlear  nerve  (radix  cochlearis)  is  the  true  nerve  of  hearing,  lacking 
general  sensibility,  however,  and  therefore  a  nerve  of  special  sense.  The  fibres 
of  this  division  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  spiral  ganglion  of  the  cochlea  as  axones 
of  bipolar  cells  whose  dendrites  or  peripheral  processes  terminate  about  the 
(auditory)  hair  cells  of  the  organ  of  Corti.  The  central  connections  of  the  cochlear 
division  are  described  on  page  883. 

The  vestibular  nerve  (radix  vestibularis)  conducts  impulses  of  equilibratory 
sense  from  the  semicircular  canals,  utricle,  and  saccule  to  the  vestibular  nuclei. 
The  ganglion  of  origin  of  this  nerve  differs  from  ordinary  sensor  ganglia  in  that 
its  cells  are  of  bipolar  structure,  having  retained  this  embryonic  characteristic 
of  the  ganglion  cells  throughout  life.  The  central  processes  of  the  cells  of  the 
vestibular  ganglion  (or  ganglion  of  Scarpa)  enter  the  medulla  oblongata  with  the 
trunk  of  the  cochlear  nerve  in  the  postpontile  groove,  laterad  of  the  facial  nerve, 
to  establish  central  connections  already  described  on  page  883.  The  peripheral 
processes  constitute  the  two  main  branches  of  the  nerve — viz.,  (a)  the  utriculo- 
ampullar and  (b)  the  sacculoainpullar. 

The  upper  or  utriculoampullar  branch  divides  into: 

(a)  The  utricular  branch,  passing  through  the  superior  macula  cribrosa  of  the 
vestibule  to  end  in  the  macula  acustica  of  the  utricle. 
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{b)  The  SDperior  ampnllsr  bnneh,  accompanying  the  utricular  branch,  to  end 
in  the  crista  acustica  of  the  ampulla  of  the  superior  semicircular  canal. 

(c)  The  lat«nl  ampoUar,  to  the  ampulla  of  the  lateral  semicircular  canal. 

The  lower  or  aacealoampnllar  bnuich  is  somewhat  longer  and  divides  into: 

(a)  The  posterior  ampullar,  passing  through  the  foramen  singulare  and  the 
inferior  macula  cribrosa  to  end  in  the  ampulla  of  the  posterior  semicircular  canal. 

(/))  The  aacenlaz  branch,  passing  through  the  middle  macula  cribrosa  to  end  in 
the  macula  acustica  of  the  sacculus. 


Fia,  742.— Dulribution  of  the  acoiHtic  nerve,     (SHnidiisrsmmntif.)     (Teatut.l 

Applied  Anatomj.^The  acoustic  nerve  is  freauently  injured,'  togeiher  niih  (he  facial  nene, 
in  fractures  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  ha»e  of  thr  »kvU  implicating  the  inlernal  auditory  incatua. 
The  nerve  may  be  either  torn  across,  producing  permanent  deafness,  it  may  be  bruiaed,  or  it  nwv 
be  pressed  upon  by  extravasated  blood  or  inflammatory  exudation,  when  the  deafness  will  in  all 
pronabilrty  be  temporary.  The  nerve  may  also  be  injured  by  violent  blows  on  the  head  without 
fracture,  and  deafness  may  follow  loud  explosions  of  dynamite,  etc.,  probably  from  some  lesion 
of  this  nerve,  which  is  more  liable  to  be  injured  than  the  other  cranial  nerves  on  account  of  its 
structure.  The  test  that  the  nen'e  is  destroyed  and  that  the  deafness  is  not  due  to  some  lesion 
of  the  auditory  apparatus  is  obtained  by  placing  a  vibrating  luning-fork  on  the  head.  The 
vibrations  will  be  heard  in  (sses  where  the  auditory  apparatus  is  at  fault,  but  not  in  cases  of 
destruction  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

Tinnitus  aurium  is  commonlv  present  in  eases  of  ear  di.sease.  The  sounds  are  variable  in 
intensity  and  nature— buzzing,  )iissing,  whistling,  rushing,  bell-ringing,  and  so  forth.  In  the 
insane,  tinnitus  is  a-tsociated  with  delusions  and  hallucinations  of  hearing,  and  may  be  due  to 
nothing  more  than  impacted  cerumen  in  the  meatus. 

THl  NINTH  OR  OL0880PHABTNOSAL  MXBTB  (N.   GLOSSOPHARTNOEUS) 

(Figs.  743,  744). 

The  ninth  or  gloBsophu;iigeal  aerre  is  distributed,  as  it3  name  implies,  to  ihe 
tongue  and  pharynx,  being  the  ner\'e  of  ordinary  sensation  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx,  fauces,  and  tonsil;  and  the  nerve  of  taste  to  all  parts  of 
the  tongue  to  which  it  is  distributed. 
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Its  (apparent)  superficial  origin  b  by  three  or  four  Blaments,  closely  connected, 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  dorsolateral  groove  (Fig.  743). 
The  central  connections  are  described  on  page  882.  The  small  motor  component 
arises  from  cells  in  the  nucleus  ambiguua.  The  real  origin  of  the  sensor  fibres 
of  the  glossopharyngeal  must  be  looked  for  in  the  jugular  and  petrosal  ganglia 
which  are  developed  from  the  neural  crest. 

From  its  superficial  origin  it  passes  outward  across  the  flocculus,  and  leaves 
the  skull  at  the  central  part  of  the  jugular  foramen,  in  a  separate  sheath  of  the 
dura  external  to  and  in  front  of  the  vagus  and  spinal  accessory  nerves  (Fig.  744). 
In  its  passage  through  the  jugular  foramen  it  grooves 
the  lower  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  at   its  exit  from  the  skull  passes  forward 
between  the  jugular  vein  and  internal  carotid  artery, 
and  descends  ventrad  of  the  latter  vessel,  and  beneath 
the  styloid    process  of   the   temporal   bone   and   the 
muscles  connected  with  it,  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
StyVopharyngeus  muscle.     The  nerve  now  curves  in- 
ward, forming  an  arch  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  and 
lying  upon  the  Stylopharyngeus  muscle  and  the  Middle 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx.     It  then  passes  beneath  "*™* 

the  Hyoglossus   muscle,  and  is   finally  distributed  to     co^li^Stk^TthemSih'un'Sl' 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  base  of  the     ""'  eleventh  cranui  oerve*. 
tongue,  and  the  mucous  ^ands  of  the  mouth  and  tonsil. 

In  passing  through  the  jugular  foramen  the  nerve  presents,  in  succession,  two 
gangiiform  enlargements.  The  superior  and  smaller  is  called  the  jugular  ganglion; 
the  inferior  and  larger,  the  petrons  ganglion  or  the  ganglion  of  Andersch. 

The  saperior  or  jnglllar  ganglion  (ganglion  auperius)  is  situated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  groove  in  which  the  nerve  is  lodged  during  its  passage  throu^  the 
jugular  foramen.  It  is  of  very  small  size,  and  involves  only  part  of  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  a  detached  portion  from  the  lower  ganglion. 
The  inferior  or  petrous  ganglion  (ganglion  inferius)  is  situated  in  a  depression 
in  the  lower  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone;  it  is  larger  than 
the  superior  ganglion  and  involves  the  whole  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerve.  From 
this  ganglion  arise  those  filaments  which  connect  the  glossopharyngeal  with  the 
vagus  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

Braaehea  of  Oommiinleatioii. — The  branches  of  communication  are  with  the 
vagus,  sympathetic,  and  facial. 

Tlie  branches  to  the  vagus  are  two  filaments,  arising  from  the  petrous  ganglion, 
one  of  which  passes  to  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus,  and  one  to  the  upper 
ganglion  of  the  vagus. 

The  petrous  ganglion  b  connected  by  a  filament  with  the  superior  cervical 
gan^ion. 

The  branch  of  communication  with  the  facial  perforates  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  Digastric  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  below  the  petrous 
ganglion,  and  joins  the  facial  just  after  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen. 

BrtacbeE  of  Distribution. — The  branches  of  distribution  are  the  tympanic, 
carotid,  pharyngeal,  muscular,  tonsillar,  and  lingual. 

The  l^mpanic  Braneli  or  Jacobsoa's  Hem  (n.  tym-panicus)  arises  from  the  petrous 
ganglion,  and  enters  a  small  bony  canal  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  me  temporal  bone,  the  lower  opening  of  which  is  situated  on  the  bony  ridge 
which  separates  the  carotid  canal  from  the  jugular  fossa.  It  ascends  to  the  tym- 
panum, enters  that  cavity  by  an  aperture  in  its  floor  close  to  the  inner  wall,  and 
divides  into  branches  which  are  contained  in  grooves  upon  the  surface  of  thv; 
promontory.    These  branches  form  a  tympwiic  plnnu  {plexus  tympanicus).    Tbb 
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is  flushed  JDto  the  opening  at  the  external  angle  at  frequent  intervab.     The  stitches  are  retDnretl 

from  the  lid  in  from  eight  to  len  days. 

The  litirjual  nerve  is  occasionally  divided  with  the  view  of  relie^'ing  the  pain  in  cancemu* 
disease  of  the  tonnue.  This  may  be  done  in  tiiat  part  of  its  course  where  it  hes  below  and  behind 
the  last  molar  tooth.  If  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  crown  of  the  last  molar  tooth  to 
the  angle  of  the  mandible,  it  will  cross  the  nerve,  which  lies  about  half  an  inch  behind  lh«  tooth. 
parallel  to  the  bulging  alveolar  ridge  on  the  inner  side  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  If  the  knife  is 
entered  three-quarters  of  an  inch  behind  and  below  the  last  molar  tooth  and  carried  down  to  the 
bone,  the  nerve  will  be  divided.  Hilton  divided  it  opposite  the  second  molar  looth,  where  it 
is  covered  only  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  Lucas  pulls  the  tongue  forward  and  over  to  the 
oppo^te  side,  when  the  n«Te  can  be  seen  standing  out  as  a  firm  cord  under  the  mucous  dkid- 
brane  by  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  can  be  easily  seized  with  a  sharp  hook  and  divided  or  a 
portion  excised.  This  is  a  simple  enough  operation  on  the  cadaver,  but  when  the  disease  i» 
extensive  and  has  extended  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  division  of 
the  nerve  is  thought  of,  the  operation  is  not  practicable. 

THE  SIXTH  OB  ABDVOXNT  HERVK  (H.  ABDU0XN8)  (Fig.  733). 

The  sixth  or  abducent  neire  supplies  the  External  rectus  muscle.  Its  »uppT- 
ficial  origin  is  by  several  filaments  from  the  postpontiie  groove,  between  pons  and 
pyramid.  Its  deep  origin  is  from  the  upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
close  to  the  median  line,  beneath  the  eminentia  abducentis  (Fig.  648),  From  the 
nucleus  of  the  abducent  nerve  some  fibres  are  supposed  to  pass  thrauja^h  the 
medial  lon^tudinal  bundle  to  the  oculomotor  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side  and 
into  the  oculomotor  nerve,  along  which  they  are  carried  to  the  Internal  rectus 
muscle.     See,  however,  the  description  already  given  on  page  903. 

The  nerve  pierces  the  dura  on  the  basilar  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  runs 
through  a  notch  immediately  below  the  posterior  clinoid  process,  and  enters  the 
cavernous  sinus.  It  passes  forward  through  the  sinus,  lying  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  internal  carotid  artery  (Fig.  505).    It  enters  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal 

fissure,  and  lies  above  the  oph- 
'■"'^''""'  thalmic  vein,  from  which  it  is 

separated  by  a  lamina  of  dura 
(Fig.  738).  It  then  passes  be- 
tween the  two  heads  of  the 
External  rectus  muscle,  and  is 
distributed  to  that  muscle  on 
(tninim  o/  aeiiio-Moior.  Jta  ocular  surface, 
iim  <tr  ocuto-mohir.  BrancbeB  of  Oommimieation. 

— It  is  joined  by  several  fila- 
ments from  the  carotid  and 
cavernous  plexuses,  and  by 
one  from  the  ophthalmic  nerve. 
T...  73s,-Rei.ti™  ct  .»«=t|^^p^i„,  though  tb.  RalatioM  to  One  Another  of 

the  Oculomotor,  Trochlear,  Oph- 
thaimic  Division  of  the  Trigieminal,  and  Abducent  Nerves  as  the;  Pass  to  the  Oihit. 
^The  oculomotor,  trochlear,  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal,  and  the 
abducent  nerves,  as  they  pass  to  the  orbit,  bear  a  certain  relation  to  one  another 
in  the  cavernous  sinus,  at  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit, 
which  will  now  be  described. 

In  the  cavemoos  sinus  (Figs.  505  and  506)  the  oculomotor,  trochlear,  and 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal  are  placed  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus, 
in  their  numerical  order,  both  from  above  downward  and  from  within  outward. 
The  abducent  nerve  lies  at  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  As  these 
nerves  pass  forward  to  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  the  oculomotor  and  trigeminal 
nerves  become  divided  into  branches,  and  the  abducent  nerve  approaches  the  rest 
so  that  their  relative  position  becomes  considerably  changed. 
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In  the  sphenoidal  fiesnre  (Fig.  738)  the  trochlear  nerve  and  the  frontal  and 
lacrimal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal  lie  upon  the  same 
plane,  the  former  being  most  internal,  the  latter  external,  and  they  enter  the  cavity 
of  the  orbit  above  the  muscles.  The  remaining  nerves  enter  the  orbit  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  External  rectus  muscle.  The  superior  division  of  the 
oculomotor  nerve  is  the  highest  of  these;  beneath  this  lies  the  nasal  branch  of 
the  ophthalmic  nerve;  then  the  inferior  division  of  the  oculomotor  nerve;  and 
the  abducent  nerve  lowest  of  all. 

In  the  orbit  (Figs.  729  and  733)  the  trochlear  nerve  and  the  frontal  and  lacrimal 
divisions  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  lie  on  the  same  plane  immediately  beneath  the 
periosteum,  the  trochlear  nerve  being  internal  and  resting  on  the  Superior  oblique 
muscle,  the  frontal  nerve  resting  on  the  Levator  palpebrae  muscle,  and  the  lacrimal 
ner\-e  on  the  External  rectus  muscle.  Next  in  order  comes  the  superior  division 
of  the  oculomotor  nerve,  lying  immediately  beneath  the  Superior  rectus  muscle, 
and  then  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  crossing  the  optic  nerve 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit.  Beneath  these  is  found  the  optic 
nerve,  surrounded  in  front  by  the  ciliary  nerves,  and  having  the  ciliary  gan^ion 
on  its  outer  side,  between  it  and  the  External  rectus  muscle.  Below  the  optic 
nerve  is  the  inferior  division  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  and  the  abducent  nerve, 
which  lie  on  the  outer  side  of  the  orbtt 

Applied  Anatomy.  —It  is  ofien  stated  that  the  abducent  nerve  b  more  frequently  involved  in 
fnu^urex  of  the  bate  <^  the  gkaU  iiia.n  &-ay  Q^er  ol  the  crama\  nerves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
it  is  injured  in  odJv  about  2  per  cent,  of  cases  of  fracture  oF  the  skull  (Putscherj.  lipases  have  beeo 
reported  in  which  the  nerve  was  actually  severed.  The  nerve  may  be  injured  by  traction, 
pressure  of  a  blood  clot,  of  a  tumor,  or  of  an  arteriovenous  aneurism.  The  result  of  paralysis  of 
this  nerve  is  internal  or  fonvergeiU  squint.  When  injured  so  that  its  function  is  destroyed,  there 
is,  in  addition  to  the  paralysis  of  the  External  rectus  muscle,  often  a  certain  amount  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil,  because  some  of  the  sympathetic  Sbres  to  the  radiating  muscle  of  the  iris  pass 
along  with  this  nerve. 

THE  8BTENTH  OR  FAOZIL  NERVE  (N.  rAOZALIS)  (Figs.  739.  740). 

The  uventh  or  facial  n«nr«  is  the  motor  nerve  of  all  the  muscles  of  expression 
in  the  face,  and  of  tlie  Platysma  and  Buccinator;  the  muscles  of  the  external  ear, 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digas- 
tric,  and   the  Stylohyoid,     The 
chorda  tympani  (or  nervus  inter-  eoemai 

mediiis)  is  referred  to  as  the  sen-         t^"?^ 

SOr  portion  of  the  facial.  mtumttMntiagangl 

Its  superficial  origin  is  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, in  the  groove  between  the 

olive  and  i^stiform  body.   Its  deep        ^°-  ^-"^  "TS^rit^^bSS.?'  **"  "*""  "'"' 
origin  is  from  a  nucleus  situated  in 

the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  beneath  the  superior  fovea  (Fig.  648).  The  facial 
nucleus  is  deeply  placed  in  the  reticular  formation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pars 
dorsalis  pontis,  a  little  external  and  ventral  to  the  nucleus  of  the  abducent  nerve. 
From  this  origin  the  fibres  pursue  a  curved  course  in  the  substance  of  the  pars 
dorsalis  pontis.  They  first  pass  backward  and  inward,  and  then  turn  upward 
and  forward,  forming  the  genu  intemnm,  which  with  the  nucleus  abducentis 
produces  an  eminence,  the  eminentia  teres  or  abdacentia,  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  finally  bend  sharply  downward  and  outward  around  the  upper  end 
of  the  nucleus  of  origin  of  the  abducent  nerve,  to  reach  their  superficial  origin 
between  the  olive  and  restiform  body.     From  the  nucleus  of  the  oculomotor 
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nerve  some  fibres  arise  which  descend  in  the  medial  longitudinal  bundle  and  join 
the  facial  just  before  it  leaves  the  pars  dorsalis  pontis;  these  fibres  are  said  to  supply 
the  anterior  belly  of  the  Occipitofrontalis,  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  the 
Corrugator  supercilii,  as  these  muscles  have  been  observed  to  escape  paralysis 
in  lesions  of  the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  acouBtic  or  auditory  nerve  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  facial  nerve;  and  between  the 
two  is  a  small  fasciculus,  the  nervus  intermedins  or  pars  intermedia  of  Wrisberig,  which 
apparently  arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  joins  the  facial  nerve  in  the  internal  auditory 
meatus.  The  central  processes  of  the  ganglion  cells,  known  as  the  nervus  intermedins,  end 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  nucleus  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve.  If  it  is  to  be  classified  as  part 
of  the  facial  then  the  nervus  intermedins  may  be  regarded  as  the  sensor  root  of  the  facial 
nerve,  analogous  to  the  sensor  root  of  the  trigeminal,  and  its  real  nucleus  of  origin  consists  of 
the  geniculate  ganglion  (see  p.  884).  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  portion  of  the  nervus  inter- 
medins is  efferent  (excitoglandular),  arising  from  the  nucleus  salivatorius  (p.  884)- 
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Fio.  740. — Plan  of  the  facial  and  intermediate  nerves  and  their  communication  with  other  nerves. 

The  facial  nerve,  firmer,  rounder,  and  smaller  than  the  auditory,  passes  forward 
and  outward  upon  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  and  enters  the  internal 
auditory  meatus  with  the  auditory  nerve  and  artery.  Within  the  meatus  the  facial 
nerve  lies  in  a  groove  along  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
and  the  nervus  intermedins  is  placed  between  the  two  and  joins  the  inner  angle 
of  the  geniculate  ganglion.  Beyond  the  ganglion  its  fibres  are  generally  regarded 
as  forming  the  chorda  tympani  (see  p.  10(X)). 

At  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  the  facial  nerve  enters  the  canalis  facialis  or  aquae- 
ductus  Fallopii  and  follows  the  course  of  that  canal  through  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  from  its  commencement  at  the  internal  meatus  to  its  termina- 
tion at  the  stylomastoid  foramen  (Figs.  50  and  739).  It  is  at  first  directed  outward 
between  the  cochlea  and  vestibule  toward  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum;  it 
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In  the  internal  auditory  meatus 


then  bends  suddenly  backward  and  arches  downward  behind  the  tympanum 
to  the  stylomastoid  foramen.  At  the  point  in  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  where  the 
nerve  changes  its  direction  (genictUum  n.  facialis),  it  presents  a  reddish,  gangli- 
fonn  s^relling,  the  geniculate  ganglion  (ganglion  genicvli)  or  intomeBcentia  ganglio- 
formis  C^ig-  739).  The  geniculate  ganglion  receives  a  branch  from  the  vestibular 
division  of  the  auditory  nerve.  On  emerging  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen 
the  facial  nerve  runs  forward  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  crosses  the 
external  carotid  artery,  and  divides  behind  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  into  two 
{primary  branches,  temporofacial  and  cervieofaci&l,  from  which  numerous  offshoots 
are  distributed  over  the  side  of  the  head,  face,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  supply- 
ing tbe  superficial  muscles  in  these  regions.  As  the  primary  branches  and  their 
offshoots  diverge  from  each  other,  they  present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
bird's  claw;  hence  the  name  of  pes  anflerinns  is  given  to  the  divisions  of  the  facial 
nerve  in  and  near  the  parotid  gland. 

BranclieB  of  Oommimication  (Fig.   740). — The  communications  of  the  facial 
nerve  may  be  thus  arranged: 

rWith  the  acoustic  nerve.  The  nervus 
intermedins,  which  is  between  the 
facial  and  acoustic,  is  supposed  to  give 
branches  to  both.  The  branch  given 
to  the  acoustic  accompanies  it  for  a 
certain  distance,  and  then  departs 
from  it  to  join  the  geniculate  ganglion. 
With  the  acoustic  as  explained  above. 
With   the   sphenopalatine    ganglion   by 

the  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve. 
With  the   otic  ganglion   by   the   small 

superficial  petrosal  nerve. 
With   the   sympathetic   on   the   middle 
meningeal  artery  by  the  external  super- 
ficial petrosal  nerve. 

I  ^^  «.x...x«  t«v;.aii^  ux  x  aiiupmu  ,      ^j^j^  ^j^^  aurfcular  brauch  of  the  vagus. 

aqueduct J  ^ 

With  the  glossopharyngeal. 
With  the  vagus. 
With  the  great  auricular. 
With  the  auriculotemporal. 

Behind  the  ear With  the  small  occipital. 

On  the  face With  three  divisions  of  the  trigeminal. 

In  the  neck With  the  superficial  cervical. 

In  the  internal  auditory  meatus  some  minute  filaments  pass  between  the  facial 
and  acoustic  nerves. 

The  large  superficial  petrosal  nerve  arises  from  the  geniculate  ganglion  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  sensor  branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  soft  palate.  It  probably  also  contains  a  few  motor  fibres  which  form  the 
motor  root  of  the  sphenopalatine  (Meckel's)  ganglion.  It  passes  forward  through 
the  hiatus  canalis  facialis  (Fallopii)  and  runs  in  a  groove  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  beneath  the  Gasserian  ganglion  to 
the  foramen  lacerum  medium.  It  receives  a  twig  from  the  tympanic  plexus, 
and  in  the  foramen  is  joined  by  the  great  deep  petrosal,  from  the  sympathetic 
plexus  on  the  internal  carotid  artery,  to  form  the  Vidian  nerve.  This  nerve  passes 
through  the  Vidian  canal  and  ends  in  the  sphenopalatine  (Meckel's)  ganglion. 
The  geniculate  ganglion  is  connected  with  the  otic  ganglion  by  a  branch  which 


From  the  geniculate  ganglion 


In  the  canalis  facialis  or  Fallopian  \ 


At  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid 
foramen 
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joins  the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve;  and  also  with  the  sympathetic  filaments 
accompanying  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  by  the  external  petrosal  nerve  (Bidder). 
From  the  gangliform  enlargement,  according  to  Arnold,  a  twig  is  sent  back  to 
the  auditory  nerve.  Just  before  the  facial  nerve  emerges  from  the  stylomastoid 
foramen  it  generally  receives  a  twig  of  communication  from  the  auricular  branch 
of  the  vagus. 

After  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  it  sends  a  twig  to  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, another  to  the  vagus  nerve,  and  communicates  with  the  great  auricular 
branch  of  the  cervical  plexus,  with  the  auriculotemporal  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve  in  the  parotid  gland,  with  the  small  occipital  nerve  behind  the 
ear,  on  the  face  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth, 
and  in  the  neck  with  the  transverse  cervical. 

Branches  of  Distribution  (Fig.  740). — ^The  branches  of  distribution  of  the  facial 
nerves  may  be  thus  arranged: 

Within  the  canalis  facialis  or  aquae-       f  Tympanic,   to   the  Stapedius    muscle, 
ductus  Fallopii \  Chorda  tympani. 

At  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid      (  ^f  ^^'^^  Auricular. 

foramen ]  cj.  i  i      •■! 

(^  btylohyoid. 

(Temporal. 
Malar. 
Infraorbital. 
Buccal. 
Mandibular. 
Cervical. 


On  the  face 


The  Tympanic  Branch  (n.  stapeditis)  (Fig.  740)  arises  from  the  nerve  opposite 
the  pyramid;  it  passes  through  a  small  canal  in  the  pjramid  and  supplies  the 
Stapedius  muscle. 

The  Ohorda  Tympani  (Figs.  739  and  740)  is  apparently  given  off  from  the  facial 
as  it  passes  vertically  downward  at  the  back  of  the  tympanum,  about  5  mm. 
(^  inch)  before  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen.  It  passes  from  below 
upward  and  forward  in  a  distinct  canal,  and  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
through  an  aperture  (iter  chordae  posteriiis)  on  its  posterior  wall  between  the  open- 
ing of  the  mastoid  cells  and  the  attachment  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  be- 
comes invested  with  mucous  membrane.  It  traverses  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
between  the  fibrous  and  mucous  layers  of  the  membrana  tympani,  crosses  over  the 
handle  of  the  malleus,  emerges  from  the  cavity  through  a  foramen  at  the  inner 
end  of  the  Glaserian  fissure,  which  is  called  the  canal  of  Hngoier  (iter  chmdae 
anteriics).  It  then  descends  between  the  two  Pterygoid  muscles  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid,  which  it  sometimes  grooves,  and  joins  the 
lingual  nerve  at  an  acute  angle.  A  portion  of  the  nerve  (excitoglandular  division) 
passes  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion;  the  rest  is  continued  onward  through  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  tongue  to  the  mucous  membrane  covering  its  anterior 
two-thirds.  These  constitute  the  nerves  of  taste  for  this  portion  of  the  tongue. 
A  few  of  its  fibres  probably  pass  through  the  submaxillary  ganglion  to  the  sub- 
lingual gland.  Before  joining  the  lingual  nerve  it  receives  a  small  communicating 
branch  from  the  otic  ganglion.  As  already  stated,  the  chorda  tympani  nerve 
is  regarded  as  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  nervus  intermedins  (see  p.  998). 

The  Posterior  Auricular  Nerve  (n.  auricvlus  posterior)  (Figs.  740  and  741)  arises 
close  to  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  and  passes  upward  in  front  of  the  mastoid 
process  and  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  external  ear,  where  it  is  joined 
by  a  filament  from  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus,  and  communicates  with  the 
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mastoid  branch  of  the  great  auricular  and  with  the  small  occipital.  As  it  ascends 
between  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the  mastoid  process  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  auricular  and  the  occipital  branches.  The  anricalar  branch  sup- 
plies the  Retrahens  aurem  and  the  small  muscles  on  the  cranial  surface  of 
the  pinna.  The  occipital  branch  (ramus  occipitalis),  the  larger,  passes  backward 
along  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  supplies  the  occipital 
portion  of   the  Occipitofrontalis. 

The  I>icrastric  Branch  of  the  Facial  Nerve  (ramus  digastricus)  arises  close  to  the 
stylomastoid  foramen;  it  divides  into  several  filaments,  which  supply  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  Digastric;  one  of  these  perforates  that  muscle  to  join  the  glossopharyn- 
geal nerve  (ramus  anasiomoticus  cum  n,  glossopharyngeo). 

The  Stylohyoid  Branch  (ramus  stylohyoideus)  frequently  arises  by  a  common 
trunk  ^rith  the  digastric;  it  is  long  and  slender,  and  passes  inward  to  enter  the 
Stylohyoid  muscle  about  its  middle. 

The  Temporofacial  Division  (Figs.  740  and  741),  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  facial,  passes  upward  and  forward  through  the  parotid  gland, 
crosses  the  external  carotid  artery  and  temporomaxillary  vein,  and  passes  over 
the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  mandible,  being  connected  in  this  situation  with 
the  auriculotemporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  It  breaks  up  into 
branches  which  are  distributed  over  the  temple  and  upper  part  of  the  face;  these 
are  divided  into  three  sets — ^temporal,  malar,  and  infraorbital. 

The  temporal  branches  (rami  temporales)  cross  the  zygoma  to  the  temporal 
region,  supplying  the  Attrahens  and  Attollens  aurem  muscles,  and  join  with 
the  temporal  branch  of  the  temporomalar  division  of  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve,  and  with  the  auriculotemporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 
The  more  anterior  branches  supply  the  frontal  portion  of  the  Occipitofrontalis, 
the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  Corrugator  supercilii  muscles,  and  join  with 
the  supraorbital  and  lacrimal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic. 

The  malar  branches  (rami  zygonuUici)  pass  across  the  malar  bone  to  the  outer 
angle  of  the  orbit,  where  they  supply  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle  and  join 
with  filaments  from  the  lacrimal  nerve  and  the  malar  branch  (subcutaneus  m^cUae) 
of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve. 

The  iniraorbital  branches  (rami  hvccaUs),  of  larger  size  than  the  rest,  pass 
horizontally  forward  to  be  distributed  between  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  and 
the  mouth.  The  superficial  branches  run  beneath  the  skin  and  above  the  superficial 
muscles  of  the  face,  which  they  supply;  some  branches  are  distributed  to  the 
Pyramidalis  nasi,  joining  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  infratrochlear 
and  nasal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic.  The  deep  branches  pass  beneath  the 
Zygoma tici  and  the  Levator  labii  superioris,  supplying  the  Levator  anguli  oris, 
the  Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi,  and  the  small  muscles  of  the  nose,  and 
form  a  plexus,  infraorbital  plexus,  by  joining  with  the  branches  of  the  infraorbital 
branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  and  the  buccal  branches  of  the  cervico- 
facial. 

The  Oeryicofadal  Division  of  the  facial  nerve  passes  obliquely  downward  and 
forward  through  the  parotid  gland,  crossing  the  external  carotid  artery.  In 
this  situation  it  is  joined  by  branches  from  the  great  auricular  nerve.  Opposite 
the  angle  of  the  mandible  it  divides  into  branches  which  are  distributed  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  face  and  upper  part  of  the  neck.  These  may  be  divided  into 
three  sets — buccal,  mandibular,  and  cervical. 

The  buccal  branches  (rami  hvccales)  cross  the  Masseter  muscle.     They  supply 

the  Buccinator  and  Orbicularis  oris,  and  join  with  the  infraorbital  branches  of 

the  temporofacial  division  of  the  nerve,  and  with  filaments  of  the  buccal  branch 

of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 

The  mandibular  branch  (ramus  marginalis  mandibulae)  passes  forward  beneath 
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the  Platysma  and  Depressor  anguli  oris,  supplying  the  muscles  of  the  lower  Hp  and 
chin,  and  communicating  with  the  mental  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 

The  cervica]  branch  (ramus  colli)  runa  forward  beneath  the  Platysma,  and  Tonns 
a  series  of  arches  across  the  side  of  the  neck  over  the  suprahyoid  region.  A  branch 
descends  vertically  to  join  with  the  superficial  cervical  nerve  from  the  cervical 
plexus;  others  supply  the  Platysma. 


pralmchtrar. 
frairodUatr 


Fia.  741.~Tbe  nerva  or  the  ■odp.  face,  uid  side  of  Uw  neck. 

Applied  Anatom^.^The  facia!  nerve  is  more  frequently  paralvzed  than  any  of  the  other 
of  the  cranial  nCTves.  The  paralysis  (farial  ■pal«y)  may  depend  either  upon  (1)  central  causes 
— t.  e.,  bkkod  clots  or  intracranial  tumirs  pressing  on  the  nerve  before  its  entrance  into  the 
internal  auditory  meatus.  It  i.^  also  one  of  the  nerves  involve*!  in  buS)ar  paralysis.  Or  (2)  it 
may  be  paralyzed  in  its  paasa<re  through  the  petrous  bone  by  damage  due  to  middle-ear  diaeait 

by  fractures  of  the  ba.ie  i>f  the.  skuU.     Or  (3)  it  may  be  affected  at  or  after  its  exit  from  the 


stylomastoid  foramen.  Tlib  is  commonly  known  an  BeWs  pandyxin.  It  may  be  due  to  erposui 
to  cold  or  to  injury  of  the  nerve,  either  from  accidental  wounds  of  the  face  or  during  some  sun  ' 
operation,  as  removal  of  parotid  tumors,  opening  of  abscesses,  or  operations  on  the  raandibl 


ii^. 


When  the  cause  ta  central,  the  abducent  nerve  is  u.iually  paralvzed  as  well,  and  there  i.s  also 
hemiplegia  on  the  opposite  side.  In  these  cases  the  electric  reactions  are  the  same  as  in  health; 
whereas,  when  the  paralysis  Ls  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  the  reactions  of  d^enera- 
tion  develop.  When  the  nerve  is  paralyzed  in  the  petrous  bone,  in  addition  to  (he  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  expression,  there  is  loss  of  taste  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  anj  the  patient  is 
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unable  to  recognize  the  difference  between  bitters  and  sweets,  acids  and  salines,  from  involvement 
of  the  chorda  tympani.  The  mouth  is  dry,  because  the  salivary  glands  are  not  secreting;  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  affected  from  paralysis  of  the  Stapedius,  but  there  is  no  hemiplegia.  When  the 
cause  of  the  paralysis  is  from  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  acoustic  nerve  and  the  petrosal 
nerves,  'which,  are  connected  with  the  intumescentia  ganglioformis,  are  also  involved.  When 
the  injury  to  the  nerve  is  after  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  all  the  muscles  of  expression 
except  the  Levator  palpebrae,  together  with  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and  Stylohyoid, 
are  paralyzed.  There  is  smoothness  of  the  forenead,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  frown;  the 
eyelids  cannot  be  closed,  and  the  lower  lid  droops,  so  that  the  punctum  is  no  longer  in  contact 
with  the  globe,  and  the  tears  run  down  the  cheek;  there  is  smoothness  of  the  cheek  and  loss  of 
the  nasolabial  furrow;  the  nostril  of  the  paralyzed  side  cannot  be  dilated;  the  mouth  is  drawn 
to  the  sound  side,  and  there  is  inability  to  whistle;  food  collects  between  the  cheek  and  gum 
from  paralysis  of  the  Buccinator. 

The  facial  nerve  is  at  fault  in  cases  of  so-called  histrionic  spasm,  which  consists  in  an  almost 
constant  and  uncontrollable  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.    This  twitching  is  sometimes 
so  severe  as  to  cause  great  discomfort  and  annoyance  to  the  patient  and  to  interfere  with  sleep, 
and  for  its  relief  the  facial  nerve  has  been  stretched.    The  operation  is  performed  by  making  an 
incision  behind  the  ear  from  the  root  of  the  mastoid  process  to  the  angle  of  the  mandible.    The 
parotid  is  turned  forward,  and  the  dissection  carried  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  and  mastoid  process  until  the  upper  border  of  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digas- 
tric is  found.    The  nerve  is  parallel  to  this  on  about  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  mastoid  process. 
VNTien  found,  the  nerve  may  be  stretched  by  passing  a  blunt  hook  beneatli  it  and  pulling  it  for- 
ward and  outward.    Too  great  force  must  not  be  us«l,  for  fear  of  permanent  injury  to  the  nerve. 
In  facial  paralysis  of  extracerebral  origin  it  may  be  advisable  to  expose  the  nerve,  cut  it  across,  and 
anastomose  the  distal  end  of  the  paralyzed  nerve  to  the  accessory  nerve,  or,  better,  to  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve  (facioaccessory  anastomosis  or  faciohypoglossal  anastomosis).    The  idea  was  first 
proposed  by  Ballance,  and  has  been  put  in  practice  by  Ballance  and  Stewart,  Keen,  Gushing, 
Paure.  Kennedy,  and  others. 


THE  EIGHTH  OB  AGOUSTIO  NERVE  (N.  AOUSTIOUS)  (Fig.  742). 

The  eighth  or  acouBtic  or  auditory  nerve  comprises  two  distinct  sets  of  fibres 
which,  although  both  are  devoted  to  the  transmission  of  afferent  impulses,  differ 
in  their  peripheral  distribution  and  in  their  central  connections.  The  two  divi- 
sions appear  blended  in  the  interval  between  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  in- 
ternal auditory  meatus,  running  obliquely  laterofrontad  in  company  with  the 
facial  nerve  and  internal  auditory  artery.  At  the  internal  auditory  meatus  the 
two  divisions  of  the  nerve  are  separable,  the  vestibular  division  above,  the  cochlear 
below. 

The  cochlear  nerve  (radio:  cochlearis)  is  the  true  nerve  of  hearing,  lacking 
general  sensibility,  however,  and  therefore  a  nerve  of  special  sense.  The  fibres 
of  this  division  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  spiral  ganglion  of  the  cochlea  as  axones 
of  bipolar  cells  whose  dendrites  or  peripheral  processes  terminate  about  the 
(auditory)  hair  cells  of  the  organ  of  Corti.  The  central  connections  of  the  cochlear 
division  are  described  on  page  883. 

The  vestibular  nerve  (radix  vestibviaris)  conducts  impulses  of  equilibratory 
sense  from  the  semicircular  canals,  utricle,  and  saccule  to  the  vestibular  nuclei. 
The  ganglion  of  origin  of  this  nerve  differs  from  ordinary  sensor  ganglia  in  that 
its  cells  are  of  bipolar  structure,  having  retained  this  embryonic  characteristic 
of  the  ganglion  cells  throughout  life.  The  central  processes  of  the  cells  of  the 
vestibular  ganglion  (or  ganglion  of  Scarpa)  enter  the  medulla  oblongata  with  the 
trunk  of  the  cochlear  nerve  in  the  postpontile  groove,  laterad  of  the  facial  nerve, 
to  establish  central  connections  already  described  on  page  883.  The  peripheral 
processes  constitute  the  two  main  branches  of  the  nerve — ^viz.,  (a)  the  utriculo- 
ampullar and  (b)  the  sacculoampullar. 

The  upper  or  utriculoampullar  branch  divides  into: 

(a)  The  utricular  branch,  passing  through  the  superior  macula  cribrosa  of  the 
vestibule  to  end  in  the  macula  acustica  of  the  utricle. 
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passes  forward  between  the  vein  and  artery,  and  lower  down  in  the  neck  beoomes 
superficial  below  the  Digastric  muscle.  The  nerve  then  loops  around  the  occipital 
artery,  and  crosses  the  external  carotid  and  its  lingual  branch  below  the  tendon 
of  the  Digastric  muscle.  It  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Digastric,  the 
Stylohyoid,  and  the  Mylohyoid  *  muscles,  lying  between  the  last-named  muscle 
and  the  Hyoglossus  (Fig.  748),  and  communicates  at  the  anterior  border  of  the 
Hyoglossus  with  the  lingual  nerve  (Fig.  747);  it  is  then  continued  forward  in  the 
fibres  of  the  Geniohyoglossus  muscle  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  distributing 
branches  to  its  muscle  substance. 

Branches  of  Oonununication  (Fig.  747). — ^The  branches  of  communication  are 
with  the — 

Vagus.  First  and  second  cervical  nerves. 

Sympathetic.  Lingual. 

The  communication  with  the  vagus  takes  place  close  to  the  exit  of  the  nerve 
from  the  skull,  numerous  filaments  passing  between  the  hypoglossal  and  the  gan- 
glion of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  through  the  mass  of  connective  tissue  which  unites 
the  two  nerves.  It  also  communicates  with  the  pharyngeal  plexus  by  a  minute 
filament  as  it  winds  around  the  occipital  artery. 

The  communication  with  the  sympathetic  takes  place  opposite  the  atlas  by 
branches  derived  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  in  the  same  situation 
the  nerve  is  joined  by  filaments  derived  from  the  loop  connecting  the  first  two 
cervical  nerves. 

The  communication  with  the  lingual  nerve  takes  place  near  the  anterior  border 
of  the  Hyoglossus  muscle  by  numerous  filaments  which  ascend  upon  it 

Branches  of  Distribution  (Fig.  747). — The  branches  of  distribution  are: 

Meningeal  or  Dural.  Thyrohyoid. 

Descendens  hypoglossi.  Muscular. 

Of  these  branches,  the  descendens  hypoglossi  and  the  branches  to  the  Infra- 
hyoid muscles  are  not  actually  derived  from  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  but,  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  747,  are  branches  from  the  loop  formation  (better  called  ansa 
cerviccUis)  of  the  first  with  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves.  A  part  of  the 
loop,  commonly  called  the  descendens  hypoglossi,  is  enclosed,  for  a  short  distance, 
in  the  sheath  which  invests  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

Meningeal  or  Dnral  Branches  (Fig.  705). — As  the  hypoglossal  nerve  passes 
through  the  anterior  condylar  foramen  it  gives  off,  according  to  Luschka,  several 
filaments  to  the  dura  in  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  Descendens  Hsrpoglossi  (ramus  descendens)  (Figs.  747  and  748)  is  a  long 
slender  branch,  which  leaves  the  hypoglossal  where  it  turns  around  the  occipital 
artery.  It  consists  mainly  of  fibres  which  pass  to  the  hypoglossal  nerve  from  the 
first  and  second  cervical  nerves  in  the  above-mentioned  communication.  It 
descends  in  front  of  or  within  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  giving 
off  a  branch  to  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Omohyoid,  and  then  joins  the  communi- 
cating branches  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves,  just  below  the  middle 
of  the  neck,  to  form  a  loop,  the  ansa  hsrpoglossi.  From  the  convexity  of  this  loop 
branches  pass  to  supply  the  Sternohyoid,  Sternothyroid,  and  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  Omyhyoid.  According  to  Arnold,  another  filament  descends  in  front  of 
the  vessels  into  the  thorax,  and  joins  the  cardiac  and  phrenic  nerves. 

The  Thyrohyoid  Branch  (ramtis  thyreohyoideus)  (Fig.  747)  is  a  small  branch 
arising  from  the  hypoglossal  near  the  posterior  border  of  the  Hyoglossus;  it 
passes  obliquely  across  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  supplies  tiie  Thyro- 
hyoid muscle. 
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The  Muacnlar  Bmubea  (Fig,  747)  are  distributed  to  the  Styloglossus,  Hyo- 
glossus,  Gieniohyoid,  and  Geniohyoglossus  muscles  and  to  the  Chondrogiossus, 
when  present.  At  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  numerous  slender  branches 
(rami  lingwdes)  pass  upward  into  the  substance  of  the  organ  to  supply  its  In- 
triosic  muscles. 


Fia.  748. — Hypogloml  nerve,  cervical  pleius.  nnd  their  bruichea. 

Appliod  AtUtOmy.^A  wound  in  the  submaxillary  region  may  injure  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
futd  result  in  molor  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  h&U  of  the  tongue.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  ia 
ui  important  muAe  in  the  operation  of  ligation  of  the  lingual  artery  (see  p.  594).  It  runs  for- 
ward on  the  Hyi^lossus  muscle  just  above  ihe  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  forms  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  triangular  space  (Leaser's  triangle)  in  which  the  arteiy  is  to  be  sought  for 
by  cutting  through  the  fibres  of  the  Hyoglossus  muscle. 

THE  SPINAL  NKEVES  (HERVI  SPINAUS). 

The  spinal  nerves  spring  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  are  transmitted  through 
the  intervertebral  foramina  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column.  There  are 
thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal  nerves,  which  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups, 
corresponding  to  the  region  of  the  vertebral  column  through  which  they  pass: 

Cervical 8  pairs. 

Thoracic 12     " 

Lumbar 5     " 

Sacral 5    " 

Coccygeal I  pair. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  each  group  of  nerves  corresponds  in  nmnber  with  the 
vertebrffi  in  that  region,  except  the  cervical  and  coccygeal.  Sometimes  there  b  no 
thirty-first  pair.  Occasionally  below  the  thirty-first  pair  there  may  be  ooe  or 
even  two  filamentous  pairs  which  do  not  pass  out  of  the  vertebral  canal. 

Each  spinal  nerve  arises  by  two  roots,  an  anterior,  ventral,  or  motor  root  and  a 
posterior,  dorsal,  or  sensor  root,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  a  gan^ton  termed 
the  Binnal  ganglion. 

The  Anterior  or  Ventral  Root  {radix  anterior). —The  auperficial  origin  is  from 
the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the 
anterior  cornu  of  gray  substance.  Each  root  is  composed  of  from  four  to  eiglit 
filaments. 

The  deep  origin  can  be  traced  from  cells  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  anterior 
comu  of  the  sarae  as  well  as  of  the  opposite  side.     The  majority  of  the  a^cooes 
arise  from  the  various  groups  of  cells  in  the  anterior  corny  of  the  same  side, 
while  others  arise  from  the  large  cell^ 
of  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  opposite 
side,  the   axones   passing  across    the 
median  plane  in    the   anterior   white 
commissure.   The  axone  bundles,  after 
^  leaving  the  gray  substance,  penetrate 

IK        horizontally   through  the  longitudinal 
bundles  of  the  antero-lateral   column 
to  emerge  as  described  above. 
The  Posterior  or  Dorsal  Root  (radix 
'I  posterior). — The  superficial  origin  is  by 

filaments  {fila  radindaria),  horn   the 
**  postero-Iateral  fissure  of  the  cord.    The 

real  origin  of  these  fibres  is  from  the 
nerve  cells  in  the  posterior  root  gan- 
glion, from  which  they  can  be  traced 
into   the  cord  in   two  main   bundles, 
the  course  of  which  has  already  been 
studied   (p.   839).     The  posterior  or 
uM        dorsal  root  of  the  first  cer\ical  nerve  is 
'""      exceptional  in  that  it  is  smaller  than 
the  anterior;  it  is  occasionally  wanting. 
.Within  the  vertebral  canal  the  nerve 
roots  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
theligamentum  denliadatum  (Fig.  750). 
In  the  cervical  region  the  spinal  portion 
'  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  separates 

Fia.  749— A  portion  of  ttw  apinal  «.rd,  ihowing  its       the  rOOtS. 

wShow"Si^  '!^T^"u"' teii'tT""'  ""*  ""^^^  The  spinal  ganglia  are  collections  of 
nerve  cells  on  the  posterior  root  of  each 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  Each  ganglion  is  oval  in  shape  and  of  a  reddish  color; 
and  its  size  bears  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  nerve  root  upon  which  it  is  situated;  it 
is  bifid  internally  where  it  is  joined  by  the  two  bundles  of  the  posterior  nerve  root. 
The  ganglia  are  usually  placed  in  the  intervertebral  foramina,  ectad  of  the  point 
where  the  nerves  perforate  the  dura.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  (o  this 
rule.  Thus,  the  ganglia  upon  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves  lie  on  the  neural 
arches  of  the  atlas  and  axis  respectively;  those  of  the  sacral  nerves  are  placed 
within  the  vertebral  canal;  and  that  on  the  coccygeal  nerve,  also  in  the  canal, 
is  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  apparent  origin  of  the  posterior  root. 
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"Y**'*^"'^' — "The  ganglion  in  an  embryo  is  composed  of  bipolar  nerve  cells.  In  an  adult  the 
bipolar  nerve  cells  by  fusion  of  their  two  poles  form  unipolar  elements.  The  process  of  each 
unipolar  cell  divides  into  two  a  short  distance  from  the  cell.  One  of  the  processes  from  each 
cell  passes  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  other  passes  into  the  spinal  nerve.  Two  other  forms  of 
cells  are,  ho^rever,  present — viz. :  (o)  the  cells  of  Dogiel,  whose  axones  ramify  close  to  the  cell 
(type  II  of  Crolgi),  and  are  distributed  entirely  within  the  ganglion;  and  (6)  multipolar  cells 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  On  the  posterior  roots  of  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  nerves,  betw^een  the  spinal  ganglia  and  tne  cord,  small  cellular  masses  occasionally  exist. 
They  are  called  accesBOXy  or  aberrant  ganglia  (ganglia  aberrantia). 

Each  typic  spinal  nerve  contains  somatic  and  splanchnic  fibre  systems,  as  well  as  fibres 
connecting  these  systems  with  each  other. 

1.  The^  somatic  fibres  are  efferent  and  afferent.  The  efferent  fibres  originate  in  the  cells  of 
the  anterior  comu  of  the  spinal  gray  substance,  and  run  outward  through  the  anterior  nerve  roots 
to  the  spinal  nerve.  They  convey  impulses  to  the  voluntary  muscles  and  are  continuous  from  their 
origin  to  their  peripheral  distribution.  The  afferent  fibres  (peripheral  axones)  convev  impres- 
sions from  the  skin,  etc.,  and  originate  in  the  unipolar  nerve  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia.  The 
central  axones  enter  the  spinal  cord  through  the  posterior  nerve  roots,  to  oe  continued  to  the 
medulla  oblongata,  to  end  in  the  nuclei  of  the  gracile  and  cuneate  funiculi  (Goll  and  Burdach), 
or  they  may  end  by  arborization  around  efferent  neurones  in  the  same  or  opposite  side  of  the 
cord,  completing  in  this  way  reflex  arcs. 

2.  Tlie  sympathetic  fibres  are  also  efferent  and  afferent.    The  efferent  fibres  originate  in  the 

visceral  motor  gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  and  are  conveved  through  the  anterior  nerve  root 

and  the  white  ramus  communicans  to  the  corresponding  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  chain;  here 

they  may  end  by  forming  synapses  around  its  cells,  or  may  run  through  the  ganglion  to  end  in 

another  of  the  chain  or  in  a  more  distally  placed  ganglion  in  one  of  the  sympathetic  plexuses,  the 

impulses  being  relayed  in  other  neurones  to  be  carried  to  the  bloodvessels  of  the  trunk  and 

limbs  or  to  the  viscera.    Hie  afferent  fibres  are  derived  pardy  from  unipolar  and  partly  from 

the  multipolar  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia.     Their  peripheral  processes  are.  carried  outward 

throu^  tne  white  rami  communicantes,  and  after  passing  through  one  or  more  sympathetic 

ganglia  without  interruption,  terminate  in  the  tissues  of  the  viscera.    Tlie  central  processes  of 

the  unipolar  cells  enter  the  spinal  cord  through  the  posterior  nerve  root  and  form  synapses 

around  either  somatic  or  visceral  efferent  neurones,  thus  completing  reflex  arcs.    The  dendrites 

of  the  multipolar  nerve  cells  form  synapses  around  the  cells  of  Dogiel  in  the  spinal  ganglia,  and 

by  this  path  the  original  impulse  b  transferred  from  the  sympathetic  to  the  somatic  system, 

through  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  sensorium. 

Points  of  Emergence  of  the  Spinal  Nerves.— The  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 

from  their  origin  in  the  cord  run  obliquely  caudad  to  their  point  of  exit  from  the 
intervertebral  foramina,  the  amount  of  obliquity  varying  in  different  regions  of 
the  spine,  and  being  greater  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  part.  The  level  of 
their  emergence  from  the  cord  is  within  certain  limits  variable,  and  of  course 
does  not  correspond  to  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  nerve  from  the  intervertebral 
Foramina  (Fig.  752). 

Each  nerve  root  receives  a  covering  from  the  pia,  and  is  loosely  invested  by  the 
arachnoid,  the  latter  being  prolonged  as  far  as  the  points  where  the  roots  pierce 
the  dura.  The  two  roots  pierce  the  dura  separately,  each  receiving  a  sheath 
from  this  membrane;  this  sheath  is  continuous  with  the  epineurium  of  the  nerve 
where  the  roots  join  to  form  the  spinal  nerve. 

Divisions. — Immediately  beyond  the  ganglion  the  two  roots  coalesce,  their 
fibres  intermingle,  and  the  trunk  thus  formed  constitutes  the  spinal  nerve;  it 
passes  out  of  the  intervertebral  foramen,  and  divides  into  a  posterior  or  dorsal 
primary  division  for  the  supply  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  body,  and  an  anterior  or 
ventral  primary  division  for  the  supply  of  the  ventral  part  of  the  body  (Fig.  750). 
Each  division  contains  fibres  from  both  roots. 

Before  dividing,  each  spinal  nerve  gives  off  a  small  recniient  or  meningeal 
branch  (ramus  meningeiis)  (Fig.  750)  which  reenters  the  vertebral  canal  through 
the  intervertebral  foramen  and  supplies  the  membranes  and  bloodvessels  of  the 
cord,  the  vertebrae,  and  the  vertebral  ligaments. 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  primary  divisions  (rami  posteriores)  (Fig.  750)  of  the 
spinal  nerves  are  generally  smaller  than  the  anterior;  they  arise  from  the  trunk 
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resulting  from  the  union  of  the  roots,  in  the  intervertebral  foramina;  and,  passing 
dorsad,  divide  into  intsnutl  or  medial  and  extsnial  or  latanl  bnneliAs,  which  an 
distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  behind  the  spine.      The  posterior 


Fi<3.  TGO.— Ptu  of  the  oooiititution  tg  a  •ptaal  nervs.     (W.  Bnllcr,  ii 


eit-book  of  Anatomy.) 


primary  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  form  two  small  plexuses,  the  posterior 
eerricKl  plexus  and  the  poatarior  sacral  plexna.  The  first  cervical,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  sacral,  and  the  coccygeal  nerves  do  not  divide  into  external  and  iotemal 
branches. 


Fia.  751.— Scheme  ehowinjt  «l 


r«  of  B  typictil  qtioal  nr 


The  anterior  or  ventral  primary  diviaionfl  {rami  anteriores)  (Fig.  750)  of  the 
spinal  nerves  supply  the  parts  of  the  body  ventrad  of  the  spine,  including  the  limbs. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  larger  than  the  posterior  primary  divisions.  Each 
division,  soon  after  its  origin,  receives  a  slender  filament  from  the  sympathetic 
which  is  called  the  gn;  ramus  commtinlcang.     In  the  thoracic  region  the  anterior 
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pnmaiy  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  quite  separate  from  each  other,  and 
are  uniform  in  their  dbtribution;  but  in  the  cervical,  lumbar,  and  sacral  regions 
.^Y ,  "^  intricate  plexuses  previous  to  their  dbtribution.  The  anterior  primary 
divisions  of  certain  thoracic,  lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves  give  off  a  delicate  col- 
lection of  nerve  filaments  to  the  sympathetic  cord.  These  are  called  the  white 
rami  commnnicMitea  or  the  visceral  bnochss  of  th«  spinal  narres, 

PoBteiior  or  Donal  Priiiuuy  Divisiona  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. — ^The  posterior 
or  dorsal  primary  divisions  are  here  described  together,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  important  plexuses  (cervical,  lumbar,  and  sacral) 
exclusively  made  up  of  the  anterior  primary  divisions. 


Fio.  752. — Krtributioo  ol  eutanMiua  nervea. 

The  Posterior  or  Dorsal  Divisioni  of  the  Oervical  Mer7es  {rami  ■posteriorea). — 
The  posterior  division  of  the  first  cervical  nerve  (Fig.  753)  differs  from  the  pos- 
terior division.'^  of  the  other  cervical  nerves  in  not  dividing  into  an  internal  and 
external  branch.  It  is  larger  than  the  anterior  division,  and  escapes  from  the 
vertebral  canal  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas 
and  beneath  the  vertebral  artery.     It  enters  the  suboccipital  triangle  formed  by 
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the  Rectus  capitis  posticus  major,  the  Obliquus  superior  and  Obliquus  iDferior; 
it  gives  branches  also  to  the  Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor  and  to  the  Complexus. 
From  the  branch  which  supplies  the  Inferior  oblique  a  communicating  filament 
is  given  off  which  joins  the  second  cervical  nerve.  This  nerve  also  occaaionall? 
gives  off  a  cutaneous  filament,  which  accompanies  the  occipital  artery  and  com- 
municates with  the  occipitalis  major  and  minor  nerves. 

The  posterioi  divuion  of  th«  second  eerrical  nerve  is  much  larger  than  the 
anterior  division,  and  is  the  largest  of  alt  the  posterior  cervical  divisions.  It 
emerges  from  the  vertebral  canal  between  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  lamina 
of  the  axis,  below  the  Inferior  oblique.  It  supplies  a  twig  to  thb  muscle,  and 
receives  a  communicating  filament  from  the  first  cervical.  It  then  divides  into 
an  internal  or  medial  and  an  extetnal  or  lateral  braoch. 

The  intenul  or  medial  branch,  called,  from  its  size  and  distribution,  the  gnat 
occipital  nerve  (n.  occipitalis  major)  (Fig.  753),  ascends  obliquely  inward  between 
the  Obliquus  inferior  and  the  Complexus,  and  pierces  the  latter  muscle  and  the 
Trapezius  near  their  attachments  to  the  occipital  bone.  It  b  now  joined  by  a 
filament  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  third  cervical  nen'e,  the  anastomotic, 
and,  ascending  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  with  the  occipital  artery,  divides 
into  two  branches,  which  supply  the  integument  of  the  scalp  as  far  forward  as 
the  vertex,  communicating  with  the  occipitalis  minor.  It  gives  off  an  anricolar 
branch  to  the  back  part  of  the  ear  and  muBCUlar  btancbes  to  the  Complexus. 

The  external  or  lateral  Inanch  is  often  joined  by  the  external  branch  of  the  pos- 
terior division  of  the  third  cervical  nerve,  and  supplies  the  Splenius,  Trachelo- 
mastoid,  and  G>mplexus. 


Fio,  753. — Posterior  primary  diviaiona  of  the  upper  thrre  cer^ieal  n»n'e«.     (Tatut.l 

The  poBterlor  dirielon  of  the  third  eerrieal  nerve  (Fig.  753)  is  intermediate 
in  size  between  those  of  the  second  and  fourth.  Its  internal  or  cutaneous  branch 
pas.ses  between  the  Complexus  and  Semispinalis,  and,  piercing  the  Spienius 
and  Trapezius,  supplies  the  skin  over  the  latter  muscle;  while  under  the  Trapezius 
it  gives  off  a  branch  called  the  third  occipital  nerve  (n.  ocdpiiaiia  tertius),  which 

fierces  the  Trapezius  and  supplies  the  skin  on  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  head. 
t  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  occipitalis  major,  with  which  it  is  connected.  The 
external  branch  often  joins  that  of  the  second  cervical. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  suboccipital  nerve  and  the  internal  branches  of 
the  posterior  divisions  of  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves  are  occasionally 
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joined  beneath  the  Complexus  by  communicating  loops  to  form  the  posterior 
cervical  plexus  (Cruveilhier). 

The  posterior  divudons  of  the  lower  Ave  eervical  nerves  pass  dorsad,  and  divide, 
behind  the  Intertransversales  muscles,  into  internal  or  medial  and  external  or 
lateral  branches. 

The  Internal  branches,  the  larger,  are  distributed  differently  in  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  neck.  Those  derived  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  nerves  pass 
between  the  Complexus  and  Semispinalis  muscles,  and,  having  reached  the  spinous 
processes,  perforate  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Splenius  and  Trapezius,  and  are  con- 
tinued outward  to  the  integument  over  the  Trapezius,  while  those  derived  from 
the  three  lowest  cervical  nerves  are  the  smallest,  and  are  placed  beneath  the  Semi- 
spinalis colli,  which  they  supply,  and  then  pass  into  the  Interspinalis,  Multifidus 
spinae^  and  Complexus,  and  send  twigs  through  this  latter  muscle  to  supply  the 
integument  near  the  spinous  processes. 

The  external  branches  supply  the  muscles  at  the  side  of  the  neck — ^viz.,  the 
Cervicalis  ascendens,  Transversalis  colli,  and  Trachelomastoid. 

The  Posterior  Divisions  of  the  Thoracic  Nerves  (rami  posieriores). — ^The 
posterior  divisions  of  the  thoracic  nerves  are  smaller  than  the  anterior,  pass 
dorsad  between  the  transverse  processes,  and  divide  into  internal  or  medial  and 
external  or  lateral  branches. 

The  internal  or  medial  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  six  upper  thoracic 
nerves  |>ass  inwaijd  between  the  Semispinalis  dorsi  and  Multifidus  spinae  muscles, 
which  they  supply,  and  then,  piercing  me  origins  of  the  Rhomboidei  and  Trapezius 
muscles,  become  cutaneous  by  the  side  of  the  spinous  processes  and  ramify  in 
the  integument  The  medial  branches  of  the  six  lower  thoracic  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  Multifidus  spinae,  without  giving  off  any  cutaneous  filaments. 

The  external  or  lateral  branches  increase  in  size  from  above  downward.  They 
pass  through  the  Longissimus  dorsi  muscle  to  the  cellular  interval  between  it  and 
the  Iliocostalis  muscle,  and  supply  those  muscles,  as  well  as  their  continuations 
upward  to  the  head,  and  also  the  Levatores  costarum  muscles;  the  five  or  six 
lower  nerves  also  give  off  cutaneous  filaments,  which  pierce  the  Serratus  posticus 
inferior  and  Latissimus  dorsi  muscles  in  a  line  with  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  and 
then  ramify  in  the  integument. 

The  cutaneous  branches  of  the  posterior  primary  divisions  of  the  thoracic  nerves 
are  twelve  in  number.  From  each  ramtLS  medialis  of  the  upper  six  nerves  comes 
a  ramus  cuJtaneus  mediaiis,  and  from  each  ramus  lateralis  of  the  lower  six  nerves 
comes  a  ramus  cutaneus  lateralis.  The  six  upper  cutaneous  nerves  are  derived 
from  the  internal  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  thoracic  nerves.  They 
pierce  the  origins  of  the  Rhomboidei  and  Trapezius  muscles,  and  become  cutaneous 
by  the  side  of  the  spinous  processes,  and  then  ramify  in  the  integument.  They 
are  frequently  furnished  with  gangliform  enlargements.  The  six  lower  cuta- 
neous nerves  are  derived  from  the  external  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions 
of  the  thoracic  nerves.  They  pierce  the  Serratus  posticus  inferior  and  latissi- 
mus dorsi  muscles  in  a  line  with  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  and  then  ramify  in  the 
integument. 

The  Posterior  Divisions  of  the  Lumbar  Nerves  {rami  posteriores), — The 
posterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  nerves  diminish  in  size  from  above  downward; 
they  pass  postero-laterad  between  the  transverse  processes,  and  divide  into  internal 
or  medial  and  external  or  lateral  branches. 

The  internal  branches  (rami  m^ediales),  the  smaller,  pass  inward  close  to  the 
articular  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  supply  the  Multifidus  spinae  and  Inter- 
spinales  muscles. 

The  external  branches  (rami  laterales)  supply  the  Erector  spinae  and  Inter- 
transverse muscles.     The  three  upper  branches  give  off  cutaneous  nerves  which 
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pierce  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  muscle  and  descend  over  the  back 
part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  to  be  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  gluteal 
region,  some  of  the  filaments  passing  as  far  as  the  trochanter  major  (Fig-  771). 

The  posterior  division  of  die  fifth  lumbar  nerve  usually  sends  a  branch  which 
forms  a  loop  with  the  posterior  division  of  the  first  sacral  nerve. 

The  Posterior  Divisions  of  the  Sacral  Nerves  {rami  posteriores)  (Fig.  772).— 
The  posterior  divisions  of  the  sacral  nerves  are  small,  diminish  in  si25e  from  above 
downward,  and  emerge,  except  the  last,  from  the  sacral  canal  by  the  posterior 
sacral  foramina.  The  upper  three  are  covered  at  their  exit  from  the  sacral  canal 
by  the  Multifidus  spinae  muscle,  and  divide  into  internal  or  medial  and  exteniai 
or  lateral  branches. 

The  internal  branches  (rami  mediaies)  are  small,  and  supply  the  Multifidus 
spinae  muscle. 

The  external  branches  (rami  kUerales)  join  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
last  lumbar  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  in  the  form  of  loops  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  sacrum,  constituting  the  posterior  sacral  plexus.  From  these  loops  branches 
pass  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  great  sacrosciatic  ligament,  where  they  form 
a  second  series  of  loops  beneath  the  Gluteus  maximus  muscle.  Cuteneous 
branches  from  this  second  series  of  loops,  usually  two  or  three  in  number,  pierce 
the  Gluteus  maximus  muscle  along  the  line  drawn  from  the  posterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  They  supply  the  integument  over  the 
posterior  part  of  the  gluteal  region. 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  lower  two  sacral  nerves  are  small  and  lie  below 
the  Multifidus  spinae  muscle.  They  do  not  divide  into  internal  and  external 
branches,  but  join  with  each  other,  and  with  the  posterior  division  of  the  coccygeal 
nerve  to  form  the  posterior  sacrococcygeal  nerve,  which  passes  through  the  sacno- 
sciatic  ligament,  and  forms  loops  on  the  back  of  the  sacrum,  filaments  from  which 
supply  the  integument  over  the  coccyx. 

The  Posterior  Division  of  the  Coccygeal  Nerve.— The  coccygeal  nerve  divides 
into  its  anterior  and  posterior  divisions  in  the  vertebral  canal.  The  posterior 
division  is  the  smaller,  and  it  does  not  divide  into  internal  and  external  branches, 
but  receives,  as  already  stated,  a  communicating  branch  from  the  last  sacral, 
and  is  lost  in  the  integument  over  the  dorsum  of  9ie  coccyx. 

Anterior  or  Ventral  Primary  Divisions  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. — The  anterior 
primary  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  (rami  arUeriores)  supply  the  antero-Iateral 
parts  of  the  trunks  and  tfie  limbs;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  larger  than  the 
posterior  divisions.  In  the  thoracic  region  they  run  independently  of  one  another, 
but  in  the  cervical,  lumbar,  and  sacral  regions  they  unite  near  their  origins  to 
form  plexuses. 

The  Anterior  or  Ventral  Divisions  of  the  Cervical  Nerves  (rami  arUeriores),— 
The  anterior  primary  divisions  of  the  cervical  nerves,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
pass  laterad  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  Intertransverse  muscles,  lying 
on  the  grooved  upper  surfaces  of  the  transverse  processes,  and  emerge  between 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  tubercles  of  these  processes. 
The  anterior  primary  division  of  the  first  or  suboccipital  nerve  issues  from  the 
vertebral  canal  above  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  runs  forward  around  the 
lateral  aspect  of  its  superior  articular  process,  internal  to  the  vertebral  artery. 
In  most  cases  it  descends  internal  to  and  in  front  of  the  Rectus  lateralis,  but  in 
some  cases  it  pierces  the  muscle. 

The  anterior  primary  divisions  of  the  apper  four  cervical  nerves  unite  to  form 
the  cervical  plexus,  and  each  receives  a  gray  ramus  communicans  from  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  cord.  Those  of  the  lower  four  cervical, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  first  thoracic,  form  the  brachial  plexns.    They 
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each  receive  a  gray  ramus  eommunicans,  those  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  being  derived 
from  the  middle,  and  those  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  from  the  inferior,  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic. 


OSBVIOAL  PLEXUS  (PLEXUS  OERVIOALIS)  (Figs.  754,  755). 

The  cervical  plexus  is  formed  by  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  four  upper  cervical 
nerves.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  four  upper  cervical  vertebrae,  resting  upon  the 
Levator  anguli  scapulae  and  Scalenus  medius  muscles,  and  covered  in  by  the 
Stemomastoid. 

Its  branches  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  superficial  and  deep,  which  may 
be  thus  arranged: 


Superficial 


Ascending    /Small  occipital       .     .     .     . 

^*     ( (jrreat  auncular      .... 

Transverse     Superficial  cervical  .     . 

r  Sternal  . 
Descending  or  Supraclavicular    \  Clavicular 

I  Acromial 


r  Internal 


Deep  . 


Communicating 


.  Muscular 


External 


with  hypoglossal 

with  vagus 

with  sympathetic     . 

Rectus  lateralis  .     .     .     . 

Anterior  Recti    .     .     .     . 

Communicantes  hypoglossi 

Phrenic 

Communicating  with  spinal  accessory     .     . 

Stemomastoid 

Trapezius 

Levator  anguli  scapulae     . 
Scalenus  medius 


Muscular 


2,C. 
2, 3,  C. 

2. 3,  C. 

3. 4,  C. 
3, 4,  C. 
3, 4,  C. 
1.2,C. 
1,2,C. 

1,2,3,4,C. 

1,C. 

1,2,C. 

2. 3,  C. 

«J|  4y  0|  Vy. 

2, 3, 4,  C. 
2,C. 

3. 4,  C. 
3, 4,  C. 
3, 4,  C. 


The  Saperficial  Branches  of  the  Cervical  Plexus.— The  Small  Occipital  Nerve 

(n.  occipitalis  minor)  (Fig.  754)  arises  from  the  second  cervical  nerve,  sometimes 
also  from  the  third;  it  curves  around  the  posterior  border  of  the  Stemomastoid, 
and  ascends,  running  parallel  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle,  to  the  back 
part  of  the  side  of  the  head.  Near  the  cranium  it  perforates  the  deep  fascia, 
and  is  continued  upward  along  the  side  of  the  head  behind  the  ear,  supplying 
the  integument,  and  communicating  with  the  great  occipital,  great  auricular, 
and  with  the  posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  facial. 

This  nerve  gives  off  an  anricnlar  branch,  which  supplies  the  integument  of  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  auricle,  communicating  with  the  mastoid  branch 
of  the  great  auricular.  The  auricular  branch  is  occasionally  derived  from  the 
great  occipital  nerve.     The  small  occipital  varies  in  size;  it  is  occasionally  double. 

The  Great  Anriciilar  Nerve  (n.  auricidaris  magnus)  (Fig.  754)  is  the  largest  of 
the  ascending  branches.  It  arises  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves, 
winds  around  the  posterior  border  of  the  Stemomastoid,  and,  after  perforating 
the  deep  fascia,  af^cends  upon  that  muscle  beneath  the  Platysma  to  the  parotid 
gland,  where  it  divides  into  facial,  auricular,  and  mastoid  brandieB. 

The  facial  branches  are  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  face  over  the  parotid 
gland;  others  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  gland  and  communicate  with  the 
facial  nerve. 

The  auricular  branches  ascend  to  supply  the  integument  of  the  back  of  the  pinna, 
except  at  its  upper  part,  communicating  with  the  auricular  branches  of  the  facial 
and  vagus  nerves.  A  filament  pierces  the  pinna  to  reach  its  outer  surface,  where 
it  is  distributed  to  the  lobule  and  lower  part  of  the  concha. 

The  mattoid  branch  communicates  with  the  small  occipital  and  the  posterior 
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auricular  branch  of  the  facial,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  behind  the 
ear. 

The  Superficial  or  Tmuveise  Oerrical  Norre  («.  cutanetu  colti)  (Fig.  754)  ariia 
from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves,  turns  around  the  posterior  border  of 
the  Sternomastoid  about  its  middle,  and,  passing  obliquely  forward  beneath  the 
external  jugular  vein  to  the  ventral  border  of  the  muscle,  perforates  the  deep 
cervical  fascia,  and  divides  beneath  the  Platysma  into  two  branches,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  antero-lateral  parts  of  the  neck. 


Fin.  7S4.— The  ci 


*e  right  , 


The  uc«nding  branch  (ramus  supenor)  gives  a  filament  which  accompanies  the 
external  jugular  vein ;  it  then  passes  upward  to  the  submaxillary  region,  and  divides 
into  branches,  some  of  which  form  a  plexus  with  the  cervical  branches  of  tlie 
facial  nerve  beneath  the  Platysma;  others  pierce  that  muscle  and  are  distributed 
to  the  integument  of  the  upper  half  of  the  neck,  at  its  fore  part,  as  high  as  the  chin. 

The  dsBcending  branches  (rami  ivferiores),  usually  represented  by  two  or  more 
filaments,  pierce  the  Platysma,  and  are  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  side 
and  front  of  the  neck,  as  low  as  the  sternum. 
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rhe  DoBcending  or  Bapnclavicnlar  Bnnehei  (kh,  aupradaviculares)  (Fig.  754) 
arise  from  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves;  emerging  beneath  the  posterior 
border  of  the  Sternomastoid,  they  descend  in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck 
wneath  the  Piatysma  and  deep  cervical  fascia.  Near  the  clavicle  they  perforate 
the  fascia  and  Platysma  to  become  cutaneous,  and  are  arranged,  according  to 
their  position,  into  three  groups. 


Fio.  755 —Plan  af  the  ™r\ifBl  plexus.     (C.errtsh.) 

'ITie  Inner  or  Starnal  Bnscbes  {nn.  supraclavicvlarei  anteriores)  cross  obliquely 
over  the  external  jugular  vein  and  the  clavicular  and  sternal  attachments  of  the 
.Sternomastoid  muscle,  and  supply  the  integument  as  far  as  the  median  line. 
They  furnish  one  or  two  filaments  to  the  sternoclavicular  joint. 

The  Bliddle  or  OUvicalkr  BrancheE  (tni-.  supraclaviadares  medi'i)  cross  the  clavicle, 
and  supply  the  integument  over  the  Pectoral  and  Deltoid  muscles,  communicating 
with  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  upper  intercostal  nerves. 

The  Extenial  or  AgtdhiuI  Brancbes  (nn.   supraclavieulare.t  posteriores)   pass 
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obliquely  across  the  outer  surface  of  the  Trapezius  and  the  acromion,  and  supply 
tlie  integument  of  the  upper  and  hack  part  of  the  shoulder. 

The  Deep  Branches  of  the  Oervical  Plexus  (Fig.  755).  Int«niJkl  Seiiei.— 'Hir 
Oommnmeatinff  Bnnchsa  consist  of  several  filaments  which  pass  from  the  lo(^ 
l>etween  the  fir.st  and  sec'ond  cervical  nerves  to  the  vagus,  hj-pogJas-sal,  and  sympa- 
thetic.    The  branch  to  the  hypoglossal  ultimately  leaves  that  nerve  as  a  series 


FiQ.  75R.— The  phrenEc  nerve  and  iU  relulians  with  the  vacua  nerve.     (Toldt.) 

of  branches— viz.,  the  descendens  hypoglossi,  the  nerve  to  the  Thyrohyoid,  add 
the  nerve  to  the  <ieniohyoid  (see  p.  1014).  Branches  from  all  four  cerv'csf 
nerves  pass  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  while  aiiollier 
communicating  branch  passes  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  cervical. 

Hascnlar  branchsB  supply  the  Anterior  recti  and  Rectus  lateralis  muscles;  thev 
pr<K!ee(I  from  the  first  cervical  nen-e,  and  from  the  loop  formed  l>etween  il  and 
the  second. 

The  Oammnnicuites  Hypoglossi  (Fig.  755)  contist  usually  of  two  filamenls, 
one  lieing  derive<l  from  the  second  and  the  other  from  tiie  third  cervical,     'ITiese 
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filainent.s  usually  join  to  form  the  deicsikdenB  unrieit,  which  passes  downward 
on  the  outer  side  of  tiie  internal  jugular  vein,  crosses  in  front  of  the  vein  a  little 
l>elow  tile  middle  of  the  neck,  and  forms  a  loop  {ansa  hi/poglossi)  with  the  descend- 
ens  h_>-poglossi  in  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels.  Occasionally,  the 
jiiiic'tioii  of  these  nerves  takes  place  within  the  sheath. 


Fir..  7.57.-Tbe  riibt  brnchiil  pleiua  with  iU  sbnrt  branrbts.  viewed  from  in  front.  Tbe  SlernDm:BluiJ 
and  TrnpeiiiD  mUH7r«  bave  bvrn  completely,  tiu-  Oroobyoid  and  Subcluviiw  have  been  parlially,  lenioved: 
;ti>iF<-eh»i)  been  suited  out  of  (he  clas-ide:  Ibe  Perlorali!i  musrles  have  been  ini-ised  und  reflerlcd.     (!jpa]lelu>li.) 

The  Pbreme  or  the  Intomal  Bsspintory  M«rv«  of  Bell  (».  phreincus)  (Figs.  755  and 
7.^(5)  arise-i  chiefly  from  the  fourth  cervical  nerve,  with  a  few  filaments  from  the 
third  and  a  branch  from  the  fifth,  although  this  branch  is  occasionally  derived 
from  the  nerve  to  the  Subclavius.  It  descends  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  runnin*; 
obli()uely  across  the  front  of  the  Scalenus  anticus.  and  lieneath  the  titernomastoid. 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  Omohyoid  muscles,  and  the  transversalis  colli  and 
suprascapular  vessels.  It  next  passes  over  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery, 
Iwtween  it  and  the  subclavian  vein,  and,  as  it  enters  the  thorax,  crosses  the  internal 
mammary  artery  near  its  oriftin.  Within  the  thorax  it  descends  nearly  vertically 
in  front  of  the  root  of  the  lung  and  by  the  side  of  the  pericardium,  l>etween  it  and 
iW  mediastinal  portion  of  the  pleura,  to  the  Diaphragm,  where  it  divides  inU) 
branches,  some  few  of  which  are  distributed  to  its  thoracic  surface,  but  most  of 
which  separately  pierfe  that  muscle  and  are  distributed  to  its  under  surface  (rami 
pfiTciiicoabdomiiiaJe-s).  In  the  thorax  it  is  accompanied  bya  branch  of  the  internal 
mammary  artery,  the  arieria  comes  nervi  pkreiiici.  The  two  phrenic  nerves  differ 
in  their  length,  and  also  in  their  relations  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax. 

The  right  idmnic  norve  is  situated  more  deeply,  and  is  shorter  and  more  vertical 
in  direction  than  the  left;  it  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  right  innominate  vein 
and  superior  vena  cava. 
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The  laft  phienie  nem  is  rather  longer  than  the  right,  from  the  inclioatiuu  of 
the  heart  to  the  left  side,  and  from  the  Diaphragm  being  lower  on  tbis  than  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  enters  the  thorax  behind  the  left  innominate  vein,  and  crosses 
in  front  of  the  vagus  and  th^  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the  root  of  the  lung- 
Each  nerve  supplies  filaments  to  the  pericardium  and  pJeura,  and  near  the 
thorax  is  joined  by  a  filament  from  the  sympathetic,  and,  occasionallv,  by  one 
from  the  ansa  hypoglossi.  Branches  have  been  described  as  passing  to  the  peri- 
toneum. 


Fia.  758.— The  right  brBchial  plexus  (infrnclavkular  portion)  in  the  axillary  tossa.  viewed  from  \»\nw  tod 
in  front.  The  Pectflnilis  major  and  minoi  mtMcles  have  been  in  Inige  part  removed;  their  altai'hmeDli  have 
been  reHected.     (Spalteholi.) 

From  the  right  nerve  one  or  two  filaments  pass  to  join  in  a  small  ganglion  uitb 
phrenic  branches  of  the  solar  plexus;  and  branches  from  this  ganglion  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  hepatic  plexus,  the  suprarenal  gland,  and  inferior  vena  cava.  From 
the  left  nerve  filaments  pass  to  join  the  phrenic  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  but 
without  any  ganglionic  enlargement. 

Applied  Anatomy. --Irrilalion  of  the  phrenic  nerve  causes  hiccough  and  jiersislent  cougii. 
Bilateral  pBT&lysis  of  (he  |>hrenic  causes  death  frotn  paralysis  of  the  Diaphragm.  Thi.s  form  of 
death  is  seen  bj  the  surfteon  in  fracture  dislocation  of  the  third  cervical  veriebra.  Division  of 
the  phrenic  on  one  side  is  not  fatal,  and  b  occasionally  practised  by  the  surgeon  in  remoiini! 
a  tumor  of  the  neck.  In  Hearn's  and  Franklin's  cases  of  removal  of  the  vagus  the  phrenic 
was  also  divided.  Unilateral  division  of  the  phrenic  nen-e  causes  parelysb  of  the  correspondiT^ 
half  of  the  Diaphragm,  which  b  difficult  of  rect^nilion,  because,  as  Gowers  points  out,  the 
patient  can  still  take  deep  inspirations,  the  thoracic  muscles  not  being  paralyzed. 

The  Deep  Branches  of  the  Cervical  Plexos.  External  Series.  Commimi- 
cating  Branches. — ^The  deep  branches  of  the  externa!  series  of  the  cervical  plexua 
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communicate  with  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  in  the  substance  of  the  Sterno- 
niastoid  muscle,  in  the  posterior  triangle,  and  beneath  the  Trapezius. 

Hiuealar  bnnehu  are  distributed  to  the  Sternomastoid,  Trapezius,  Levator 
anguli  scapulae,  and  Scalenus  niedius. 

riie  branch  for  the  Stemomastoid  is  derived  from  the  second  cer\'ical;  the 
Trapezius  and  Levator  anguli  scapulae  receive  branches  from  the  third  an<l 
fourth.  The  Scalenus  medius  is  derived  sometimes  from  the  third,  sometimes 
from  the  fourth,  and  occasionally  from  both  ner\'es. 


Fiii.  759.  -Plun  of  the  brBchi:il  pleiua.     (Oerriah.) 

Applied  Anfttomy. — llie  eer^'ical  |>lexus  mav  be  damaf^ed  by  wounds  or  contusions,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  Fracture  of  the  clavicle.  Paralvsb  ensues,  (he  extent  de])end- 
in^  on  the  defcree  of  damage.  After  a  contusion  the  paralysis  is  apt  to  be  temporan'  and  to 
be  followed  by  pain  and  muscular  spasm  in  the  arm.  Paralysis  of  the  arm  due  1o  plexus  injury 
may  be  (mrlial  or  complele.  In  some  cases  there  b  complete  molor  palsy  and  partial  .lensiir 
palsy,  the  sensrir  impulses  passing  along  undamaged  colbterals.  in  certain  spasmodic  diffi- 
culties ihe  surgeon  occasionally  stretches  (he  cervical  plexus.  It  is  reached  bv  an  incision  a(  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  Stemomastoid  muscle.  This  incision  begins  two  inches  below  the  level 
of  (he  liji  of  ihe  mastoid  and  is  carried  downward  for  three  inches. 


THE  BRACHIAL  PLEXUS  (PLEXUS  6RA0HIALIS)  (Figs.  757,  758). 

The  brachial  plexus  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  anterior  primary  divisions 
of  the  lower  four  cervical  nerves  and  the  greater  part  of  the  first  thoracic  nerve, 
receiving  usually  a  fasciculus  from  the  fourth  cenncal  nerve,  and  frequently  one 
from  the  second  thoracic  nerve.  It  extends  from  the  lower  pari  of  the  side  of  the 
neck  to  the  axilla.  It  Is  very  broad,  and  presents  little  of  a  ple.xiform  arrangement 
at  its  commencement.  It  is  narrow  opposite  the  clavicle,  ijecomes  broad  and 
forms  a  more  dense  interlacement  in  the  axilla,  and  divides  oppasite  the  coracoid 
process  into  numerous  branches  for  the  supply  of  the  upper  liml>.  The  nerves 
which  form  the  plexus  are  all  similar  in  size,  and  their  mode  of  communication  is 
subject  to  considerable  variation,  so  that  no  one  plan  can  be  given  as  applying  to 
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every  case/  The  following  appears,  however,  to  be  the  most  constant  arrangement: 
above  the  clavicle  {pars  supraclavicidaris)  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervncal  unite  sof)ri 
after  their  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina  to  form  a  common  trunk.  ITie 
eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  also  unite  to  form  one  trunk.     So  that  the  nenes 


Fro'.  76().— <.iitnneoiw  nerves  of  right  upper 
extremity      Anterior  view 


Fio.  761. — Cutaneous  nerven  of  riKht  upper 
extremity.      Ponterior  view. 


forming  the  plexus,  as  they  lie  on  the  Scalenus  medius  at  the  outer  border  of  the 
Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  are  blended  into  three  trunks — an  upper  one,  formed 

'  Kerr,  Bardeen,  and  Elting,  from  a  study  of  175  brachial  plexuses,  reoofcnised  seven  tj-pes.  In  58  percent. 
the  outer  cord  was  formed  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh,  tjie  inner  cord  from  the  eightn  to  the  ninth  Rpinal 
nerve,  and  the  posterior  or  dorsal  cord  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth.  In  30  per  cent,  the  outer  cord  was  forraw 
from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh,  the  inner  cord  from  the  eiehth  to  the  ninth,  and  the  posterior  cord  from  the  fifth 
to  the  ninth. 
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by  the  junction  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves;  a  middle  one,  consisting  of 
the  seventh  cervical  nerve;  and  a  lower  one,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  eighth 
cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves.     As  they  pass  beneath  the  clavicle,  to  compose 
the  infraclavicmlar  part  of  tbe  plexus  {pars  iufrcuilavicvlaris),  each  of  these  three 
trunks  divides  into  two  branches,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.    The  anterior  divi- 
sions of  the  upper  and  middle  trunks  then  unite  to  form  a  common  cord,  which 
is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  middle  part  of  the  axillary  artery,  and  is  called 
the  outer  cord  of  tbe  brachial  plexus  (Jascictdus  lateralis).    The  anterior  division 
of  the  lower  trunk  passes  distally  on  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary  artery  in  the 
niicldle  of  the  axilla^  and  forms  the  inner  cord  of  tbe  brachial  plexus  (Ja^cictdu-s 
mediali^).      The  posterior  divisions  of  all  three  trunks  unite  to  form  the  posterior 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  (fasciculus  posterior),  which  is  situated  behind  the  second 
portion  of   the  axillary  artery.     From  this  posterior  cord  are  given  off  the  two 
lower   subscapular  nerves,  the  upper  subscapular  nerve  being  given    off  from 
the  posterior  division  of  the  upper  trunk  prior  to  its  junction  with  the  posterior 
division   of  the  lower  and  middle  trunks.     The  posterior  cord  divides  into  the 
circumflex  and  musculospiral  nerves. 

Branches  of  Oommunication. — ^The  brachial  plexus  communicates  with  the  cer- 
vical plexus  by  a  branch  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  cervical  nerve,  and  with  the 
phrenic  nerve  by  a  branch  from  the  fifth  cervical,  which  joins  that  nerve  on  the 
Anterior  scalenus  muscle;  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves  are  joined  by  filaments 
to  the  middle  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical 
to  its  inferior  ganglion,  and  the  first  thoracic  nerve  to  its  first  thoracic  ganglion. 
("lose  to  their  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina  the  nerves  give  off  the  filaments 
to  the  ganglia. 

BelatioilS. — ^In  the  neck,  the  brachial  plexus  lies  in  the  posterior  triangle,  being  covered 

by  the  skin,  Platysma,  and  deep  fascia;  it  is  crossed  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Omohyoid 

muscle  and  by  the  trans versalis  colli  artery.    When  the  dorsalis  scapulae  artery  arises  from  the 

third  part  of  the  subclavian  it  usually  passes  between  the  roots  of  tne  plexus.    The  j)lexus  lies 

at  first  between  the  Scalenus  anticus  and  medius,  and  then  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the 

subclavian  artery;  it  next  passes  behind  the  clavicle  and  Subclavius  muscle,  lying  uynm  the  first 

serration  of  the  Serratus  magnus,  and  the  Subscapularis  muscles.     It  is  in  close  relation  with 

the  apex  of  the  lung  (Luschka).     In  the  axilla  it  is  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  first  portion  of 

the  axillary  artery;  it  surrounds  the  artery  in  the  second  j>art  of  its  course,  one  cord  lying  upon 

I  he  outer  side  of  that  vessel,  one  on  the  inner  side,  and  one  behind  it,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the 

axillar}'  space  gives  off  its  terminal  branches  to  the  upper  extremity. 

Branches  of  Distribution. — ^The  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  arranged 
in  two  groups^viz.,  those  given  off  above  the  clavicle,  and  those  below  the  clavicle. 

SirPR  ACL  A  VIC  ULAR  Br  AXCH  ES. 

Communicating     j  with  phrenic .  .  .  ^  ^'S' 

•"      ( with  sympathetic 5,  6,  7,  cS,  C.  1 ,  T. 

Rhomboids  (posterior  sca})ular) 5,  C. 

Supraspinatus  )  ^^                 ,  ^  a  r- 

,,        ,  Infraspinatus    [Suprascapular o,6,C. 

Muscular    .     .     ^Subclavius 5,6,C. 

Serratus  magnus  (posterior  thoracic) 5,  6,  7,  ('. 

Longus  colli 5, 6,  7, 8,  C. 

IScaleni o,6,7.8,C. 

The  Oommunicating  Branch  ( Figs.  756  and  759)  with  the  phrenic  is  derived  from 
the  fifth  cervical  nerve  or  from  the  loop  between  the  fifth  and  sixth ;  it  joins  the 
phrenic  on  the  Anterior  scalenus  muscle.  The  communications  with  the  sympa- 
thetic have  alreadv  been  referred  to. 

The  Muscular  Branches  (rami  mu^culares)  supply  the  Longus  colli,  Scaleni, 
Rhomboidei,  and  Sul)clavius  muscles.     Those  for  the  Longus  colli  and  Scaleni 
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arise  from  the  four  lower  cervical  nerves  at  their  exit  from  the  inten'ertehral 
foramina. 

The  nerve  to  the  Subclavius  (/«.  subclavius)  is  a  small  filament  which  arisen 
from  the  fifth  cervical  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  sixth  nen^e;  it  descend^ 
in  front  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  arterj^  to  the  Subclavius  muscle,  and  is 
usually  connected  by  a  filament  with  the  phrenic  nerve. 

The  posterior  scapular  nerve  (n.  dorsalis  scapulae)  (Figs.  757  and  759)  arhe^ 
from  the  fifth  cervical,  pierces  the  Scalenus  medius,  and  passes  beneath  the  I-evator 
anguli  scapulae,  which  it  occasionally  supplies  to  the  Rhomboid  muscles. 

The  Long  Thoracic  or  the  Ezteroal  Respiratory  Nerve  of  Bell  or  Posterior  Thoracic 
Nerve  (/«.  thoracalis  lorigtis)  (Figs.  757  and  764)  supplies  the  Serratus   magnus 
muscle,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  course.     It  usually  arises  by  three 
roots  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  nerves,  but  the  root  from  the   seventh 
may  be  absent.     The  roots  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  nerves  pierce  the  Scalenus 
medius,  while  that  from  the  seventh  emerges  in  front  of  that  muscle.     The  nerve 
passes  down  behind  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  axillary  vessels,  resting'  on  the 
outer,  surface  of  the  Serratus  magnus.     It  extends  along  tlie  side  of  the   thorax 
to  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle,  supplying  filaments  to  each  of  the  muscular 
digitations. 

The  Suprascapular  Nerve  (w.  supra^capidaris)  (Figs.  759  and  764)  arises  from  the 
trunk  formed  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves;  passing  obliquely  outward 
beneath  the  Trapezius  and  the  Omohyoid,  it  enters  the  supraspinous  fossa  below 
the   transverse   or  suprascapular  ligament,   passes   beneath    the   supraspinatus 
muscle,  and  curves  around  the  external  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  the 
infraspinous  fossa.     In  the  supraspinous  fossa  it  gives  off  two  branches  to  the 
Supraspinatus  muscle,  and  an  articular  filament  to  the  shoulder-joint;  and   in 
the  infraspinous  fossa  it  gives  off  two  branches  to  the  Infraspinatus  muscle, 
besides  some  filaments  to  the  shoulder-joint  and  scapula. 

The  Infraclavicular  Branches  (Figs.  758  and  759)  are  derived  from  the  tliree 

cords  of  the  brachial  plexus.     The  fasciculi  of  which  they  are  composed  may  be 

traced  through  the  plexuses  to  the  spinal  nerves  from  which  they  originate.     They 

are  as  follows: 

Musculocutaneous 
External  anterior  thoracic 
Outer  head  of  median 
Internal  anterior  thoracic 
Internal  cutaneous 
Lesser  internal  cutaneous 

Ulnar     

Inner  head  of  median 
'  Upper  subscapular 
Middle 
Lower 
Circumflex- 


Outer  cord 


Inner  cord 


Posterior  cord 


5,(i.r. 

5, 6,  7,  C. 

6,7,('. 

8,C.1,T. 

8,C.  1,T. 

.      (S.C.)1,T. 

8.C.1,T. 

8,C.1,T. 

5,  <>,  C. 

5,  6,  7,  C 

5,  ft,  C 

5, 0,  (\ 

.  Musculospiral (o),  6, 7,  S,  C.  (l.T;. 


(( 


t( 


These  branches  from  below  the  clavicle  may  be  arranged  according  to  the 
parts  they  supply: 

To  the  thorax 

To  the  shoulder 


Anterior  thoracic. 

Subscapulai 

Circumflex. 


j  Subscapulars 
1  Ci 


To  the  arm,  forearm,  and  hand 


I 


^  Musculocutaneous. 

Internal  cutaneous. 

Lesser  internal  cutiineous. 

Median. 

Ulnar. 
^  Musculospiral. 
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The  Anterior  Thoneic  Nerves  {nn.  ihoracales  afUeriores)  (Figs.  758  and  759), 
two  in  number,  supply  the  Pectoral  muscles. 

The  external  anterior  thoracic  nerve  (Figs.  757  and  764),  the  larger  of  the  two, 
arises  from  the  outer  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  through  which  its  fibres  may  be 
traced  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  nerves.     It  passes  inward,  across 
the  axillary   artery  and  vein,  pierces  the  costocoracoid  membrane,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to   the  under  surface  of  the  Pectoralis  major  muscle.      It  sends  down 
a  communicating  filament  to  join  the  internal  anterior  thoracic  nerve,  and  this 
communicating  filament  forms  a  loop  around  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary  artery. 
The  internal  anterior  thoracic  nenre  arises  from  the  inner  cord  and  through  it 
from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves.     It  passes  behind  the  first  part 
of  the  axillary  artery,  then  curves  forward  between  the  axillary  artery  and  vein, 
and  joins  with  the  filament  from  the  external  nerve.     It  then  passes  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  muscle,  where  it  divides  into  a  number  of  branches, 
which  supply  the  muscle  on  its  under  surface.     Some  two  or  three  branches 
pass  through  the  muscle  and  reach  the  Pectoralis  major. 

The  Snbocapular  Nerves  (nn.  siibscapulares)  (Figs.  758  and  759),  three  in  number, 
arise  from  the  posterior  cord  of  the  plexus  and  supply  the  Subscapularis,  Teres 
major,  and  Latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  and  give  filaments  to  the  shoulder-joint. 
The  fasciculi  of  which  they  are  composed  may  be  traced  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  cervical  nerves. 

The  upper  or  short  snbscapnlar  nerve,  the  smallest,  arises  from  the  posterior  divi- 
sion of  the  upper  trunk  of  origin  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  enters  the  upper  part 
of  the  Subscapularis  muscle;  this  nerve  is  frequently  represented  by  two  branches. 
The  lower  sabscapular  nerve  arises  from  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
enters  the  axillary  border  of  the  Subscapularis,  and  terminates  in  the  Teres  major. 
The  latter  muscle  is  sometimes  supplied  by  a  separate  branch. 

The  middle  or  long  subscapular  nerve  (n.  thoracodorsalis)  (Fig.  716),  the  lar/^est 
of  the  three,  arises  from  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  follows 
the  course  of  the  subscapular  artery,  along  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla  to  the 
Latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  through  which  it  may  be  traced  as  far  as  its  lower  border. 
The  Circumflex  Nerve  (n,  axillaris)  (Figs.  759  and  765)  supplies  some  of  the 
muscles,  the  shoulder-joint,  and  the  integument  of  the  shoulder  (Figs.  761  and 
7i)2).     It  arises  from  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  in  common  with 
the  musculospiral  nerve,  and  its  fibres  may  be  traced  through  the  posterior  cord 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves.     It  is  at  first  placed  behind  the  axillary 
artery,  between  it  and  the  Subscapularis  muscle,  and  passes  downward  and  out- 
ward to  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle.     It  then  winds  posteriorly  in  company 
with  the  posterior  circumflex  artery,  through  a  quadrilateral  space  bounded  above 
by  the  Teres  minor  muscle,  l>elow  by  the  Teres  major  muscle,  internally  by  the 
long  head  of  the  Triceps  muscle,  and  externally  by  the  neck  of  the  humerus. 
The  nerve  then  divides  into  two  branches. 

The  upper  branch  (Fig.  765)  winds  posteriorly  around  the  surgical  neck  of  the 
humerus,  beneath  the  Deltoid,  with  the  posterior  circumflex  vessels,  as  far  as  the  an- 
terior border  of  that  muscle,  supplying  it,  and  giving  off  cutaneous  branches,  which 
pierce  the  muscle  and  ramify  in  the  integument  covering  its  lower  part  (Fig.  762). 
The  lower  branch  (Fig.  765),  at  its  origin,  distributes  filaments  to  the  Teres 
minor  and  back  part  of  the  Deltoid  muscles.  Upon  the  filaments  to  the  former 
muscle  an  ovaJ  enlargement  usually  exists.  The  ner\'e  then  pierces  the  deep 
fascia,  and  supplies  the  integument  over  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  Deltoid  (/?.  cutarieus  brachii  lateralis),  as  well  as  that  covering 
the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  (captU  longum  n.  tricipitis  brachii)  (Fig.  766). 

The  circumflex  nerve,  before  its  division,  gives  off  an  articular  filament,  which 
enters  the  shoulder-joint  below  the  Subscapularis  muscle. 
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The  HtucolocaUiwous  (n.  mu.iculoeutaneus)  (Fifis.  759  and   764)  artJte*   from 
the  outrr  conj  of  the  brachial  plexus,  opposite  the  bwer  border  of  the  Pecloralis 

_    minor  muscle,  receiving  fila- 
ments from   the  fifth,   sixth, 
and  seventh  cervical   nerves. 
It    perforates    the      <"'orac«>- 
brachialis  muscle  (Fig.  704), 
passes  obliquely  between  the 
Biceps  and  Brachialis  antiVns 
muscles  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  arm,  and,  a   little  above 
the  eitiow,  winds  around  the 
outer  border  of  the  tt  ndon  of 
the  Biceps,  and,  perforating 
the  deep  fascia,  becomes  cii- 
taneous  (Fig.   7fiO).       In    its 
course  through  the  arm  this 
nerve    supplies   the   Ooraco- 
bmchialis.    Biceps,   and    the 
greater  part  of  the  Brachialis 
unticus  muscles.   The  branch 
to    the    Coracobrachial  is    i> 
given    off    from    the    ne^^■e 
close    to   its    origin,  and    w 
some  instances  as  a  separate 
filament  from  the  outer  con) 
of  the  plexus.     The  branches 
to  the  Biceps  and  Brac4iiali.s 
anticus  are  given  off  after  the 
nerve  has  pierced  the  Coraco- 
brachialis.     The   ner\e  also 
sends  a  small  branch  to  the 
humerus,   which    enters   the 
nutrient    foramen    with    the 
accompanying  artery,  and  a 
filament     from    the    branch 
supplying  the  Brachialis  anti- 
cus goes  to  the  etl>ow-joint. 
The   musculocutaneous   fur- 
nishes the  chief  neri'e  supply 
to  this  joint. 
The   entaneotu   portion  of 
■  the    mnscnlocntanaoiu    twrve 

(».  cvianeus  aniebrcwhii  lat- 
eralis) passes  liehiiul  the 
median  cephalic  vein,  and 
divides,  opposite  the  elbow- 
jiiint,  into  an  anterior  and  a 
'^  posterior  Ixuich. 

Fi.^7«2.^r«Uj.«u-_^n«rv«^|.f^.h^^.,_p^j™K  rp^g     „tarior    bruGh    de- 

scends along  the  radial  bonier 
of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist,  and  supplies  the  integument  over  the  outer  half  of 
its  anterior  surface.  At  the  wrist-joint  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the  radial  artery,  and 
some  filaments,  piercing  the  deep  fascia,  accompany  that  vessel  to  the  dorsum  of 
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tUe  wrist,  supplying  the  carpus.     The  nerve  then  piisses  downward  to  the  lall  of 

the  thumh,    where  it  terminates  in  cutaneous  filaments.     It  communicates  with  a 

branch  from  the  radial  ner\-e 

and    with    the  palmar   cuta-     i 

neovis  branch  of  the  median. 
The  posterior  branch  passes 

downward     along   the    hack 

part  of  the  radial  side  of  the  ^ 
forearm  to  the  wrist.  It  sup- 
plies the  integument  of  the 
lower  third  of  the  forearm, 
communicating  with  the 
riultal  nerve  and  the  external 
cutaneous  branch  of  the  mus- 
culospiral.  The  cutaneous 
areas  supplied  by  the  mus- 
culocutaneous nerve  are  in- 
dicated in  Figs.  762  and  7*53. 

Tariationa.— The  musculocu- 
taneous nerve  pre.sents  frequent 
iTrej^ularities,  It  mav  adhere  for 
some  distance  to  the  median  and 
ihen  pa.ss  outward,  beneath  the 
Biceps,  instead  of  through  the 
C:>MMx>brachialis,  Frequently 
joine  of  the  fibres  of  the  median 
run  for  some  distance  in  the  mus- 
ciilacutancous  and  then  leave  it  (o 
join  their  proper  trunk.  Le.'B 
frequently  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
utm  the  median  send.s  a  branch  lo 
jtnn  the  musculocutaneous.  In- 
stead of  friercine  the  Coracobra- 
chinlis  muscle  the  nerve  may  pass 
under  it  or  through  the  Biceps. 
Occasionally  it  )^ves  a  filanient  to 
the  Pronator  teres  mu.scte,  and  it 
ha.s  been  seen  to  supply  the  hock 
nf  the  thumb  when  the  radial 
nerve  was  absent. 

The  Internal  Cutaneous 
Narre  (h,  cuianeii^  anlehrachii 
metlialh)  (Figs.  759and  764). 
or  medial  cataneoos  nerve  of 
the  forearm,  is  one  of  the 
smallest  branches  of  the  bra- 
chial plexus.  \t  arinei  from 
the  inner  cord  in  common 
with  the  ulnar  nerve  and 
internal  head  of  the  median 
nerve,  and,  at  its  commence- 
ment, i.s  placed  on  the  inner  •"'"•  '®^w:'K^C"in"t!;",!;^,i?,'T%TC ""(''in'^t™  '"^'^ 
side  of    the   axillary   artery, 

and  afterward  of  the  brachial  artery.  It  derives  its  fibres  from  the  eighth  cervicul 
and  first  thoracic  nerves.  This  nerve  gives  off,  near  the  axilla,  a  cutaneous 
filament,  which  pierces  the  fascia  and  .supplies  the  integument  covering  the  Biceps 
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muscle  nearly  as  far  as  the  elbow.    This  filament  lies  a  little  external  to  the 
common  trunk,  fn>in  which  it  arises.     It  passes  down  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 
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pierces  the  deep  fascia  with  the  basilic  vein,  about  the  middle  of  the  limb,  and,. 
becoming  cutaneous,  divides  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior. 
^  rhe  anterior  branch,  the  larger  of  the  two,  passes  usually  in  front  of,  but  occa- 
sionally behind,  the  median  basilic  vein.  It  then  descends  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  distributing  filaments  to  the  integument  as  far 
as  the  wrist,  and  communicating  with  a  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve 
(Fig.  760). 

The  i»asterior  branch  passes  obliquely  downward  on  the  inner  side  of  the  basilic 
vein,  passes  in  front  of,  or  over,  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  back 
of  the  forearm,  and  descends  on  the  posterior  surface  of  its  ulnar  side  as  far  as  • 
the  iwrrist,  distributing  filaments  to  the  integument  (Fig.  761).  It  communicates, 
above  the  elbow,  with  the  lesser  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  the  lower  external 
cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculospiral,  and  above  the  wrist  with  the  posterior 
cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  The  cutaneous  areas  supplied  by  the 
internal  cutaneous  nerve  are  indicated  in  Figs.  762  and  763. 

The  I«es8er  Intenial  Ontaneoiu  Nerve,  or  the  Nerve  of  Wrisberg  (n.  cutanevs  brachii 

medictlis)  (Figs.  759  and  764),  is  distributed  to  the  integument  on  the  inner  side 

of  the  arm.     It  is  the  smallest  of  the  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and,  arising 

from  the  inner  cord,  receives  its  fibres  from  the  first  thoracic  nerve.     It  passes 

through  the  axillary  space,  at  first  lying  behind,  and  then  on  the  inner  side  of,  the 

axillary  vein,  and  communicates  with  the  intercostohumeral  nerve.     It  descends 

along  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery  to  the  middle  of  the  arm,  where  it 

pierces  the  deep  fascia,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  back  of  the 

lower  third  of  the  arm,  extending  as  far  as  the  elbow  (Figs.  761  and  762),  where 

some  filaments  are  lost  in  the  integument  in  front  of  the  inner  condyle,  and 

others  over  the  olecranon.     It  communicates  with  the  posterior  branch  of  the 

internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

In  some  cases  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  and  the  intercostohumeral  nerve  are  con- 
nected by  two  or  three  filaments  which  form  a  plexus  at  the  back  part  of  the 
axilla.  In  other  cases  the  intercostohumeral  is  of  large  size,  and  takes  the  place 
of  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg,  receiving  merely  a  filament  of  communication  from  the 
brachial  plexus,  which  filament  represents  the  latter  nerve.  In  other  cases  this 
filament  is  wanting,  the  place  of  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  being  supplied  entirely  by 
the  intercostohumeral. 

The  Median  Nerve  (n.  mediafius)  (Figs.  758  and  764)  extends  along  the  middle 
of  the  arm  and  forearm  to  the  hand,  lying  between  the  ulnar  and  musculospiral 
nerves,  and  the  ulnar  and  the  radial  nerves.  It  arises  by  two  roots,  one  from  the 
outer  and  one  from  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus;  these  embrace  the  lower 
part  of  the  axillary  artery,  uniting  either  in  front  or  on  the  outer  side  of  that  vessel. 
The  median  nerve  receives  filaments  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical 
and  the  first  thoracic  nerves,  and  sometimes  from  the  fifth  cervical  as  well.  As  it 
descends  through  the  arm,  it  lies  at  first  on  the  outer  side  of  the  brachial  artery, 
crosses  that  vessel  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  usually  in  front,  but  occasionally 
l)ehind  it,  and  lies  on  its  inner  side  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  it  is  situated 
beneath  the  bicipital  fascia,  and  is  separated  from  the  elbow-joint  by  the  Brachialis 
anticus  muscle.  In  tbe  forearm  it  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Pronator 
teres  muscle  and  crosses  the  ulnar  artery,  but  is  separated  from  that  vessel  by  the 
deep  head  of  the  Pronator  teres.  It  descends  beneath  the  Flexor  sublimis  muscle, 
lying  on  the  Flexor  profundus  muscle,  to  within  two  inches  (5  cm.)  above  the 
annular  ligament,  where  it  becomes  more  superficial,  lying  between  the  tendons 
of  the  Flexor  sublimis  and  Flexor  carpi  radialis  muscles,  beneath,  and  rather  to 
the  radial  side  or  under  the  tendon  of  the  Palmaris  longus,  covered  by  the  integu- 
ment and  fascia.  It  then  passes  through  the  carpal  canal  {canalis  carpi)  beneath 
the  annular  ligament  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.     In  its  course  through  the  fore- 
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arm  it  is  accompanied  by  the  arteria  comes  nervi  mediani,  a  branch  of  the  anterior 
interosseous  artery. 

Branches. — ^Vith  the  exception  of  the  tierve  to  the  Pronator  teres  mwtele^  w'hich 
sometimes  arises  above  the  elbow-joint,  and  filaments  to  the  elbow-joint,  the 
median  nerve  gives  off  no  branches  in  the  arm.  In  the  forearm  its  branches  are 
the  muscular,  anterior  interosseous,  and  palmar  cutaneous. 

The  muscular  branches  {rami  mtisciUares)  are  derived  from  tlie  nerve  near  the 
elbow  and  supply  all  the  superficial  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  forearm  except 
the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

The  anterior  or  volar  interosseous  (n,  interosseiLS  [antehrachii^  vdaris)  (Fig".  7*>4) 
supplies  the  deep  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  forearm,  except  the  inner  half  of  the 
Flexor  profundus  digitorum.  It  accompanies  the  anterior  interosseous  arterj' 
along  the  interosseous  membrane,  in  the  interval  l)etween  the  Flexor  lon^s 
pollicis  and  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  muscles,  both  of  which  it  supplies,  and 
terminates  below  in  the  Pronator  quadratus  muscle,  sending  filaments  to  the 
inferior  radioulnar  articulation  and  the  wrist-joint. 

The  palmar  cutaneous  branch  (ramus  cidaneius  palm^aris  n,  median i)  arises  from 
the  median  nerve  at  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm.  It  pierces  the  fascia  above 
the  annular  ligament,  and,  descending  over  that  ligament,  divides  into  two  branches, 
of  which  the  outer  branch  supplies  the  skin  over  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  com- 
municates with  the  anterior  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculocutaneous  nerve: 
and  the  inner  branch  supplies  the  integument  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  communi- 
cating with  the  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar. 

In  the  palm  of  the  hand  the  median  nerve  is  covered  by  the  integument  and 
palmar  fascia  and  is  crossed  by  the  superficial  palmar  arch.  It  rests  upon  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles.  In  this  situation  it  becomes  enlarged,  somewhat 
flattened,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these,  tlie  external 
branch  supplies  a  muscular  branch  to  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  and 
digital  branches  to  the  tliumb  and  radial  side  of  the  index  finger;  the  internal 
branch  supplies  digital  branches  to  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  index  and  middle 
and  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers.  The  digital  branches,  before  diey  subdivide, 
are  called  common  palmar  digital  branches  of  the  median  nerve  (/;;/.  digiiales  volares 
communes). 

The  branch  to  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  (ramus  mucularis)  is  a  short  ner\'e  which 
divides  to  supply  the  Abductor,  Opponens,  and  the  superficial  head  of  the  Flexor 
brevis  pollicis  muscles,  the  remaining  muscles  of  this  group  being  supplied  by 
the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  digital  branches  (nn,  digiiales  iH)lares  proprii)  are  five  in  number.  The 
first  and  second  pass  along  the  borders  of  the  thumb,  the  external  branch  communi- 
cating with  branches  of  the  radial  nerve.  The  third  passes  along  the  radial  side 
of  the  index  finger,  and  supplies  the  First  lumbricalis  muscle.  The  fourth  sub- 
divides to  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  and  sends 
a  branch  to  the  Second  lumbricalis  muscle.  The  fifth  supplies  the  adjacent 
sides  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers,  and  communicates  with  a  branch  from  the 
ulnar  nerve. 

Each  digital  nerve,  opposite  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  gives  off  a  dorsal  branch, 
which  joins  the  dorsal  digital  nerve  from  the  radial  nerve  and  runs  along  the  side 
of  the  dorsum  of  the  finger,  to  end  in  the  integument  over  the  last  phalanx.  At 
the  end  of  the  finger  the  digital  nerve  divides  into  a  palmar  and  a  dorsal  branch, 
the  former  of  which  supplies  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  and  the  latter  ramifies 
around  and  beneath  the  nail. 

The  digital  nerves,  as  they  run  along  the  fingers,  are  placed  superficial  to  the 
di<yital  arteries.  The  cutaneous  areas  supplied  by  the  median  nerve  are  shown 
in  Figs.  762  and  763. 
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The  TTlnar  Nerve  {n,  utnaris)  (Figs.  758  and  764)  is  situated  along  the  inner  or 
ulnar  side  of  the  upper  limb,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument 
of  the   forearm  and  hand.     It  is  smaller  than  the  median,  behind  which  it  is 
placed,  diverging  from  it  in  its  course  down  the  arm.     It  arises  from  the  inner 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  in  common  with  the  inner  head  of  the  median  and  the 
internal  cutaneous  nerves,  and  derives  its  fibres  from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first 
thoracic  nerves.     At  its  origin  it  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary  artery,  and 
holds  tJie  same  relation  with  the  brachial  artery  to  the  middle  of  the  arm.     Here 
it  pierces  the  intermuscular  septum,  runs  obliquely  across  the  internal  head  of 
the  Triceps,  and  descends  to  the  groove  between  the  internal  condyle  and  the  olec- 
ranon, accompanied  by  the  inferior  profunda  artery.     At  the  elbow  it  rests  upon 
the  back  of  the  inner  condyle,  and  passes  into  the  forearm  between  the  two  heads 
of  the   Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscle.     In  the  foreann  it  descends  in  a  perfectly 
straight  course  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  extremity,  lying  upon  the  Flexor  pro- 
fvmdus  digitorum  muscle,  its  upper  half  being  covered  by  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
muscle,  its  lower  half  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  muscle,  being  covered  by  the 
integument  and  fascia.     In  the  upper  third  of  its  course,  it  is  separated  from  the 
ulnar  nerve  by  a  considerable  interval,  but  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  nerve  lies 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery.     At  the  wrist  the  ulnar  nerve  crosses  the  annular 
lic^ament  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  to  the  inner  side  of  and  a  little 
l)ehind  the  ulnar  artery,  and  immediately  l)eyond  this  bone  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  superficial  and  the  deep  palmar. 
Branches. — The  branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve  are: 


In  the  forearm   ^ 


""  Articular  (elbow). 
Muscular.  .  ^        ^  .  ,      , 

Cutaneous.  In  the  hand  /  Superficial  palmar. 

Dorsal  cutaneous.  i  ^^P  P^^"^^^' 

^  Articular  (wrist). 


The  articular  branches  to  the  elbow-joint  consist  of  several  small  filaments. 
They  arise  from  the  nerve  as  it  lies  in  the  groove  between  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
humerus  and  the  olecranon. 

The  muscular  branches  (rami  mtisculares),  two  in  number,  arise  from  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve  near  the  elbow;  one  supplies  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  the  other,  the 
inner  half  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum. 

The  cutaneous  branches  are  two  in  number,  palmar  and  dorsal. 

The  palmar  cutaneous  branch  (ramus  cvianeus  palmaris)  arises  from  the  ulnar 
nerve  at  about  the  middle  of  the  forearm  and  runs  downward  on  the  ulnar  artery, 
giving  off  some  filaments  entwining  around  the  vessel.  Just  above  the  annular 
ligament  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia  and  ends  in  the  integument  of  the  palm,  com- 
municating with  the  palmar  cutaneous  branch  of  the  median  nerve. 

The  dorsal  cutaneous  branch  (ramus  dorsalis  manurs)  arises  about  two  inches 
above  the  wrist;  it  passes  posteriorly  beneath  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  perforates 
the  deep  fascia,  and,  running  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  back  of  the  wrist  and  hand, 
divides  into  branches  (iin,  digitahs  dorsales);  one  of  these  supplies  the  inner  side 
of  the  little  finger;  a  second  supplies  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  little  and  ring  fingers; 
a  third  joins  the  branch  of  the  radial  nerve  which  supplies  the  adjoining  sides  of 
the  middle  and  ring  fingers,  and  assists  in  supplying  them;  a  fourth  is  distributed 
to  the  metacarpal  region  of  the  hand,  communicating  with  a  branch  of  the  radial 
nerve. 

On  the  little  finger  the  posterior  digital  branches  extend  only  as  far  as  the  base 
of  the  terminal  phalanx,  and  on  the  ring  finger  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  second 
phalanx;  the  more  distal  parts  of  these  digits  are  supplied  by  posterior  branches 
derived  from  the  palmar  digital  branches  of  the  ulnar. 
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The  Buperflcial  palmar  branch  {ramus  superficialis  n.  idnarii)  supplies  the 
Palmaris  brevis  and  the  integument  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hand,  and  terminates 
in  two  digital  branches,  which  are  distributed,  one  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  little 
finger,  the  other  to  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  little  and  ring  fingers,  the  latter 
communicating  with  a  branch  from  the  median.  The  digital  branches  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  fingers  in  the  sanie  manner  as  the  digital  branches  of  the  median. 

The  deep  palmar  branch  (ramus  profundus  n,  ulnaris),  accompanied  by  the 
deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery,  passes  between  the  Abductor  and  Flexor  brevis 
minimi  digiti  muscles;  it  then  perforates  the  Opponens  minimi  digiti  and  follows 
the  course  of  the  deep  palmar  arch  beneath  the  flexor  tendons.  At  its  origin  it 
supplies  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger.  As  it  crosses  the  deep  part  of  the  hainl 
it  sends  two  branches  to  each  interosseous  space,  one  for  the  Dorsal  and  one  for 
the  Palmar  interosseous  muscle,  the  branches  to  the  Second  and  Third  palmar 
interossei  supplying  filaments  to  the  two  inner  Lumbrical  muscles.  At  its  ter- 
mination between  the  thumb  and  index  finger  it  supplies  the  Adductores  trans- 
versus  et  obliquus  pollicis  and  the  inner  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis.  It  also 
sends  articular  filaments  to  the  wrist-joint. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  inner  part  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum 
muscle  IS  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve;  the  two  inner  Lumbricales,  which  are 
connected  with  the  tendons  of  this  part  of  the  muscle,  are  therefore  supplied  by 
the  same  nerve.  The  outer  part  of  the  Flexor  profundus  is  supplied  by  the  median 
nerve;  the  two  outer  Lumbricales,  which  are  connected  with  the  tendons  of  tin's 
part  of  the  muscle,  are  therefore  supplied  by  the  same  nerve.  Brooks  states 
that  in  twelve  instances  out  of  twenty-one  he  found  that  the  Third  lumbri«if 
•received  a  twig  from  the  median  nerve,  in  addition  to  its  branch  from  the  ulnar. 
The  cutaneous  areas  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve  are  shown  in  Figs.  762  and  763. 

The  Musculospiral  Nerve  (m.  radialis)  (Figs.  764  and  765),  the  largest  branch 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  supplies*  the  muscles  of  the  back  part  of  the  arm  and 
forearm,  and  the  integument  of  the  same  parts,  as  well  as  that  of  the  back  of 
the  hand  (Figs.  762  and  763).  It  arises  from  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  continuation.  Its  fibres  are  derived 
from  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  and  sometimes  also  from  the  fifth  cervical 
and  first  thoracic  nerves.  At  its  commencement  it  is  placed  first  behind  the  axil- 
lary artery  and  then  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial  artery,  passing  down  in 
front  of  the  tendons  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres  major.  It  winds  around 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  humerus  in  the  musculospiral  groove  with 
the  superior  profunda  artery,  between  the  internal  and  external  heads  of  the 
Triceps  muscle  (Fig.  765).  It  pierces  the  external  intermuscular  septum,  and 
descends  between  the  Brachialis  anticus  and  Brachioradialis  muscles  to  the  front 
of  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and  pos- 
terior interosseous  nerves. 

The  branches  of  the  musculospiral  nerve  are: 

Muscular.  Radial. 

Cutaneous.  Posterior  interosseous. 

The  mnacalar  branches  (rami  mtiscviares  n,  radialis)  are  derived  from  the  nerve 
at  the  inner  side,  back  part,  and  outer  side  of  the  arm  respectively;  they  supply 
the  Triceps,  Anconeus,  Brachioradialis,  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,*and  Bra- 
chialis anticus  muscles.  The  mtemal  miucalar  branches  supply  the  inner  and 
middle  heads  of  the  Triceps  muscle.  That  to  the  inner  head  of  the  Triceps  is 
a  long,  slender  filament  which  lies  close  to  the  ulnar  nerve,  as  far  as  the  lower  third 
of  the  arm,  and  is  therefore  frequendy  spoken  of  as  the  ulnar  collateral  branch. 
The  posterior  muscular  branch,  of  large  size,  arises  from  the  nerve  in  the  groo\^ 
between  the  Triceps  muscle  and  the  humerus.     It  divides  into  branches  which 
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supply  the  outer  and  inner  heads  of  the  Triceps  and  Anconeus  muscles.     The 
branch  for  the   latter  muscle  is  a  long,  slender  filament  which  descends  in  the 
substance  of  the  Triceps  to  the  Anconeus.     The  extern*!  moscnlar  branches  supply 
ihe  Brachioradialis.  Extensor 
ciiqii     radialis     longior,    and  ^^^ 
(usually)  the  outer  part  of  the 
Rrachialis  anticus  muscles. 

The  entaxwoTu  branches  are 
three  in  number,  one  intenul 
and  two  external.     The  inter- 
n«l  eoUxieoQS  btBnch  (n.  cvior 
iicus  brttckii   posterior)  arises 
in  the  axillary  space  with  the 
inner  miiscular  branch.     It  is 
u!     small      size,    and    passes 
through  the  axilla  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  arm,  supplying  the 
integument    on    its  posterior 
aspect  nearly   as   far  as    the 
olecranon.     In    its   course   it 
crosses  beneath  the  intercosto- 
humeral  nerve,  with  which  it 
communicates.     The  eztemal 
cvtaneoiu   branch  (n.  cvtaneua 
aitlebrachii    dorsal  Is)    divides 
into  two  branches,  and  each 
one  perforates  the  outer  head 
ol  the  Triceps  muscle  at  its 
attachment   to  the  humerus. 
'I'he    apper  and  smaller  one 
passes    to    the    front    of    the 
ellww,    lying    close     to    the 
cephalic  vein,  and  supplies  the 
integument  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  arm  on  its  anterior  aspect. 
The  lower  branch  pierces  the 
deep  fascia  below  the  insertion 
of   the   Deltoid   muscle,   and 
passes  down  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  arm  and  elbow, 
and  then  along  the  back  part 
of  the  radial  side  of  the  fore- 
arm  to  the   wrist,   supplying 
the  integument  in  its  course, 
and  joining,    near  its    termi- 
nation,   with     the     posterior 

cutaneous  branch  of  the  mus-       ^°  les.-iiw  .up™»pui«.  ™™umfl«.  ^d  mu««.io«>irai 
culociitaneous  nerve. 

The  Badial  Kerve  (ramus  superficudis  n.  radialis)  (Fig.  764),  passes  along  the 
front  of  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  to  the  commencement  of  its  lower  third. 
It  lies  at  first  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  the  radial  artery,  concealed  beneath  the 
Brachioradialis.  In  the  middle  third  of  the  forearm  it  lies  beneath  the  same 
muscle,  in  dose  relation  with  the  outer  side  of  the  artery.  It  leaves  the  artery 
about  three  inches  at>ove  the  wrist,  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Brachio- 
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radialis,  and,  piercing  the  deep  fascia  at  the  outer  border  of  the  forearm,  divides 
into  two  branches.  The  external  branch,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  supplies  the 
integument  of  the  radial  side  and  ball  of  the  thumb,  joining  with  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  musculocutaneous  nerve.  The  internal  branch  communicates,  above 
the  wrist,  with  the  posterior  cutaneous  branch  from  the  musculocutaneous,  and  on 
the  back  of  the  hand  forms  an  arch  with  the  dorsal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar 
nerve.  It  then  divides  into  four  digital  nerves  {nn.  digitnles  dorsales),  which  are 
distributed  as  follows:  The  first  supplies  the  ulnar  side  of  the  thumb;  the 
second,  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger;  the  third,  the  adjoining  sides  of  the 
index  and  middle  fingers;  and  the  fourth,  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  middle 
and  ring  fingers.^  The  latter  nerve  communicates  with  a  filament  from  the 
posterior  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  Dorsal  or  Posterior  Interosseous  Nerve  (ti.  interosseous  [aniebrachii]  dorsalu) 
(Figs.  764  and  765)  winds  to  the  back  of  the  forearm  around  the  outer  side  of  the 
radius,  passes  between  the  two  planes  of  fibres  of  the  Supinator  [brevis]  muscle, 
and  is  prolonged  downward,  between  the  superficial  and  deep  layer  of  muscles, 
to  the  middle  of  the  forearm.  Considerably  diminished  in  size,  it  descends  on 
the  interosseous  membrane,  beneath  the  Extensor  longus  pollicis  muscle,  to  the 
back  of  the  carpus,  where  it  presents  a  gangliform  enlargement  from  which  fila- 
ments are  distributed  to  the  inferior  radioulnar  articulation,  to  the  wrist-joint, 
and  to  the  ligaments  and  articulations  of  the  carpus.  It  supplies  all  the  muscles 
of  the  radial  and  posterior  brachial  regions,  excepting  the  Anconeus,  Supinator 
longus,  and  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  brachial  plexus  may  be  severed  by  traction  on  the  limb,  leading 
to  complete  paralysis.  Bristow^  has  reported  three  cases  of  avulsion  of  the  plexus  and  has 
described  twenty-four  cases.  In  these  cases  it  b  generally  believed  that  the  lesion  is  rather  a 
tearing  away  of  the  nerves  from  the  spinal  cord  than  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  nerve  fibres 
themselves.  In  a  case  operated  upon  by  Bristow  it  was  found  that  the  plexus  had  given  way 
where  the  four  cervical  nerves  and  the  first  thoracic  nerve  unite  to  form  three  trunks.  In  supra- 
clavicular division  of  the  brachial  plexus,  not  only  will  there  be  motor  and  sensor  paralysis  in  the 
limb,  but  the  Serratus  magnus  muscle  will  probably  be  paralyzed,  because  of  injury  to  the  poste- 
rior thoracic  nerves.  In  the  axilla  any  of  the  nerves  forming  the  brachial  plexus  may  be  injured 
by  a  wound  of  this  part,  the  median  being  the  one  which  is  most  frequendy  damaged  from  its 
exposed  position.  The  musculospiral,  on  account  of  its  sheltered  and  deep  position,  is  least 
often  wounded.  The  brachial  plexus  in  the  axilla  is  often  damaged  from  the  pressure  of  a 
crutch,  producing  the  condition  known  as  crutch  paralysis.  In  these  cases  the  musculospiral 
is  the  nerve  most  frequently  implicated;  the  ulnar  nerve  being  the  one  that  appears  to  suffer  next 
in  frequency. 

The  circumflex  nerve  is  of  particular  surgical  interest.  On  account  of  its  course  around  the 
surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  it  is  liable  to  be  torn  in  fractures  of  this  part  of  the  bone,  and 
in  dislocations  of  the  shoulder-joint,  leading  to  paralysis  of  the  Deltoid,  and,  according  to  Erb, 
inflammation  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  a  neuritis  of  this  ner\'e  from  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation  to  it. 

Hilton  takes  the  circumflex  nerve  as  an  illustration  of  a  law  which  he  lavs  down,  that 
"  the  same  trunks  of  nerves  whose  branches  supply  the  groups  of  muscles  moving  a  joint  furnish 
also  a  distribution  of  nerves  to  the  skin  onyer  the  insertions  of  the  same  muscles,  and  the  irderior 
of  the  joint  receives  its  nerves  from  the  same  source.**  In  this  way  he  explains  the  fact  that  an 
inflamed  joint  becomes  rigid,  because  the  same  nerves  which  supply  the  interior  of  the  joint 
supr)ly  the  muscles  which  move  that  joint. 

The  median  nerve  is  liable  to  injury  in  wounds  of  the  forearm.  When  paralyzed,  there  is 
loss  of  flexion  of  the  second  phalanges  of  all  the  finsjers  and  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the 
index  and  middle  fingers.  Flexion  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  ring  and  middle  fingers  can 
still  be  effected  by  that  portion  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  which  is  supplied  by  the  ulnar 
nerve.  There  is  power  to  flex  the  proximal  phalanges  through  the  Interossei.  The  thurah 
cannot  be  flexed  or  opposed,  and  is  maintained  in  a  position  of  extension  and  adduction.  All 
power  of  pronation  is  lost.    The  wrist  can  be  flexed,  if  the  hand  is  first  adducted,  by  the  action 

>  According  to  Hutchinson,  the  digital  nerve  to  the  thumb  reaches  only  as  high  as  the  root  of  the  nail;  the 
one  t:)  the  forefinger  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  s^nntl  phalanx,  and  the  one  to  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  not 
higher  than  the  first  phalangeal  joint  (London  Hospital  Gazette,  vol.  iii,  p.  319). 

»  Annals  of  Surgery,  September,  1902. 
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of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  There  is  loss  or  impairment  of  sensation  on  the  pahnar  surface 
of  the  thumb,  index,  middle,  and  outer  half  of  the  ring  fingers,  and  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
s^xae  jingers  over  the  last  two  phalanges;  except  in  me  thumb,  where  the  loss  of  sensation  is 
limited  to  the  back  of  the  last  phalanx.  In  order  to  expose  the  median  nerve  for  the  purpose 
of  stretching  it  an  incision  should  be  made  abng  the  radial  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Palmaris 
iongus  Dttuscle,  which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  nerve. 

The  ulnar  nerve  is  liable  to  be  injured  in  wounds  of  the  forearm.  When  paralvzed,  there 
is  loss  of  power  of  flexion  in  the  ring  and  little  fingers;  there  is  impaired  power  of  ulnar  flexion 
and  adduction  of  the  hand;  there  is  inability  to  spread  out  the  fingers  from  paralysis  of  the 
Inlerossei;  and  there  is  inability  to  adduct  the  thumb.  The  fingers  cannot  be  flexed  at  the  first 
joints,  and  cannot  be  extended  at  the  other  joints.  A  claw  hand  develops,  the  first  phalanges 
being  overextended  and  the  others  flexed.  Sensation  is  lost  or  impaired  in  the  skin  of  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  hand  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  involving  the  little  finger,  the  ring  finger,  and  the 
ulnar  half  of  the  middle  finger  posteriorly,  and  anteriorly  involving  the  little  finger  and  the  ulnar 
half  of  the  ring  finger.  In  order  to  expose  the  nerve  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  an 
incision  should  be  made  along  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and 
the  nerve  will  be  found  lying  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

The  musculospircd  nerve  is  probably  more  frequently  injured  than  any  other  nerve  of  the 

upper  extremity.     In  consequence  of  its  close  relationship  to  the  humerus  as  it  lies  in  the  mus- 

culospiral  groove,  it  is  frequently  torn  or  injured  in  fractures  of  this  bone,  or  subsequently 

involved  in  the  callus  that  may  be  thrown  out  around  a  fracture,  and  thus  pressed  upon  and  its 

functions  interfered  with.     It  is  also  liable  to  be  squeezed  against  the  bone  by  kicks  or  blows; 

it  may  be  divided  by  wounds  of  the  arm.     When  paralyzed,  me  hand  is  flexed  at  the  wrist  and 

lies  flaccid.     This  condition  is  known  as  drop  wrist.    The  fingers  are  also  flexed,  and  on  an 

attempt  being  made  to  extend  them  the  last  two  phalanges  only  will  be  extended  through  the 

acUonof  the  Interossei,  the  first  phalanges  remaining  flexed.     There  is  no  power  of  extending  the 

wrist.     Supination  is  completely  lost  when  the  forearm  is  extended  on  the  arm,  but  is  possible  to 

a  certain  extent  if  the  forearm  is  flexed  so  as  to  allow  of  the  action  of  the  Biceps.    The  power 

of  extension  of  the  forearm  is  lost  on  account  of  paralysis  of  the  Triceps.    Loss  of  sensation 

may  be  considerable  or  slight.     Its  area  is  shown  m  Fig.  763.    The  best  position  in  which  to 

expose  the  nerve  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  b  to  make  an  incision  along  the  inner  border  of 

the  Brachioradialis  muscle,  just  above  the  level  of  the  elbow-joint.    The  skin  and  superficial 

structures  are  to  be  divided  and  the  deep  fascia  exposed.    The  white  line  in  this  structure  indi- 

.  eating  the  border  of  the  muscle  is  to  be  defined,  and  the  deep  fascia  divided  in  this  line.    By  now 

raising  the  Brachioradialis  the  nerve  will  be  found  lying  beneath  it,  on  the  Brachialis  anticus 

muscle. 

PostanestheHo  paralysis.  When  a  person  emerges  from  the  influence  of  a  general  anesthetic 
palsy  of  the  arm  may  be  found  to  exist.  The  brachial  plexus  may  have  been  compressed  during 
the  operation  by  drawing  the  arm  strongly  from  the  body  or  elevating  it  by  the  siae  of  the  head. 
In  such  a  case  the  plexus  was  compressed  by  the  head  of  the  humerus  (Braun). 

The  median  nerve  is  stretched  when  the  arm  is  rotated  externally  and  drawn  backward  and 
outward.  The  ulnar  nerve  is  stretched  when  the  forearm  is  flexed  and  supinated  (Braun). 
Garrigues  believes  that  in  most  cases  of  postanesthetic  paralysis  the  brachial  plexus  was  squeezed 
between  the  collar  bone  and  the  first  rib  by  the  head  of  the  patient  being  drawii  to  the  opposite 
side  or  being  allowed  to  fall  back. 

The  Anterior  or  Ventral  Divisions  of  the  Thoracic  Nerves  (rami  anteriores).— 

The  anterior  primary  divisions  of  the  thoracic  nerves  are  twelve  in  number  on 
each  side.  Eleven  of  them  are  situated  between  the  ribs,  and  are  therefore 
termed  intercostal;  the  twelfth  lies  below  the  last  rib.  Each  nerve  is  connected 
with  the  adjoining  ganglion  of  the  83nnpathetic  by  one  or  two  filaments  (ramus 
communicans).  The  intercostal  nerves  are  distributed  chiefly  to  the  parietes 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  and  differ  from  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  other 
spinal  nerves  in  that  there  is  no  plexus  formation,  each  nerve  running  an  inde- 
pendent course.  The  first  two  nerves  supply  fibres  to  the  upper  limb  in  addition 
to  their  thoracic  branches;  the  next  four  are  limited  in  their  distribution  to  the 
parietes  of  the  thorax;  the  five  lower  supply  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen; 
the  twelfth  thoracic  is  distributed  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  skin  of  the  buttock. 
The  Anterior  Division  of  the  First  Thoracic  Nerve  divides  into  two  branches; 
one,  the  larger,  leaves  the  thorax  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  and  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  brachial  plexus;  the  other  and  smaller  branch  runs  along 
the  first  intercostal  space,  forming  the  first  intercostal  nerve  (n.  intercostalis  /), 
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giving  off  muscular  branches,  and  terminates  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  tborax 
by  forming  the  first  tnterior  cntwwoiu  aerv«  {ramus  cuianeiu  anterior  n.  inter- 
costalis  I)  of  the  thorax.  Occasionally  this  anterior  cutaneous  branch  is  wanting. 
The  first  intercostal  nerve,  as  a  rule,  gives  off  no  lateral  cutaneous  branch,  but 
sometimes  a  small  branch  is  given  off  which  communicates  with  the  intercosto- 
humeral.  It  frequently  receives  a  connecting  twig  from  the  second  thoracic 
nerve,  which  passes  upward  over  the  neck  of  the  second  rib. 


Pmteriof  MPtrt. 


— DiBtribution  trf  cutuieoi 


The  Anterior  Divisloni  of  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Filth,  and  Sixth  Thoiadc  Nerret 
and  tiw  Small  Branch  from  tlie  First  Thoracic  Nerre  (nn.  iniercostales)  are  confined 
to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  and  are  named  thoracic  intercostal  nerves.  They 
pass  forward  in  the  intercostal  spaces  below  the  intercostal  vessels.  At  the  back 
of  the  thorax  they  lie  l>etween  the  pleura  and  the  posterior  intercostal  membrane, 
piercing  the  latter,  and  course  between  the  two  planes  of  Intercostal  muscles  as 
far  as  the  middle  of  the  rib.  They  then  enter  the  substance  of  the  Internal 
intercostal  muscles,  and,  running  amidst  their  fibres  as  far  as  the  costal  cartilages, 
they  gain  the  inner  surface  of  the  muscles,  and  lie  between  them  aod  the  pleura. 
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Near  the  sternum,  they  cross  in  front  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  and  Tri- 
angularis sterni  muscle,  pierce  the  Internal  intercostal  muscles,  the  anterior 
intercostal  membrane,  and  Pectoralis  major  muscle,  and  supply  the  integument 
of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax  and  over  the  mammary  gland,  forming  the 
anterior  cutaneous  ner\'es  of  the  thorax;  the  branch  from  the  second  nerve  is 
joined  with  the  supraclavicular  nerves  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

Branches. — Numerous  slender  muicular  fllamenti  (rami  miismilares)  supply  the 
Intercostals,  the  Infracostales,  the  Levatores  costarum,  the  Serratus  posticus 
superior,  and  the  Triangularis  stem!  muscles.  At  the  front  of  the  thorax  some 
of  these  branches  cross  the  costal  cartilages  from  one  intercostal  space  to  another. 


Fio.  TS7.— Ptan  ot  a  typical  intercosUl  nerve.     <W.  Keiller.) 

The  latsnl  cntaneoos  nervBS  {rami  eutaiiei  Uiieraies)  are  derived  from  the  inter- 
costal nerves,  midway  between  the  vertebrae  and  sternum;  they  pierce  the  External 
intercostal  and  Serratus  magnus  muscles,  and  divide  into  anterior  and  posterior 
branches.  The  antstior  br^ohea  (rami  aiUeriores)  are  reflected  forwanl  to  the 
side  and  fore  part  of  the  thorax,  supplying  the  skin  of  the  thorax  and  mamma; 
those  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  nerves  supply  the  upper  digitations  of  the  External 
oblique.  The  poatetior  branches  (rami  posteriores)  are  reflected  posteriorly 
to  supply  the  integument  over  the  scapula  and  over  the  Latissimus  dorsi  muscle. 

The  lateral  cntaneons  branch  of  the  second  intercostal  nerve  (».  iniercostobrackialis) 
is  of  large  size,  and  does  not  divide,  like  the  other  nerves,  into  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  branch.  It  is  named,  from  its  origin  and  distribution,  the  intercosto- 
humeral  or  intereoBtobrachial  nerve  (Figs.  751  and  764).  It  pierces  the  External 
intercostal  muscle,  crosses  the  axilla  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  and  joins  with 
a  filament  from  the  lesser  internal  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  upper  arm  {nerve  of 
Wrisberg).     It  then  pierces  the  fascia,  and  supplies  the  skin  of  the  upper  half  of 
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the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  arm  (Figs.  762  and  763),  communicating  with  the 
internal  cutaneous  branch  (?i.  cvianeus  aniebrachii  medicdis)  of  the  nuisculospiral 
nerve.  The  size  of  this  nerve  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  other 
cutaneous  nerves,  especially  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg.  A  second  intercostolinmanl 
nerve  is  frequently  given  off  from  the  third  intercostal.  It  supplies  filaments  to 
the  armpit  and  inner  side  of  the  arm.  It  may  or  may  not  send  a  branch  to  the 
i  ntercostohumeral . 

The  Anterior  Divisions  of  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh  Thoracic 
Nerves  are  continued  anteriorly  from  the  intercostal  spaces  into  the  abdomimil 
wall;  hence  these  nerves  are  named  thoracoabdominal  intercostal  nerves.     They 
have  the  same  arrangement  as  the  upper  ones  as  far  as  the  anterior  extremities 
of  the  intercostal  spaces,  where  they  pass  behind  the  costal  cartilages,  and  between 
the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis  muscles,  to  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus,  which 
they  perforate.    They  supply  the  Rectus  muscle,  and  terminate  in  branches 
which  become  subcutaneous  near  the  linea  alba.    These  branches  are  named 
the  anterior  or  ventral  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  abdomen.    They  are  directed  outward 
as  far  as  the  lateral  cutaneous  nerves,  supplying  the  integument  of  the  front  of 
the  belly.    The  lower  intercostal  nerves  supply  the  Intercostals,  Serratus  posticus 
inferior,  and  Abdominal  muscles,  and,  about  the  middle  of  their  course,  give  off 
lateral  cutaneous  branches  which  pierce  the  External  intercostal  and  External 
oblique  muscles,  in  the  same  line  as  the  lateral  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thorax, 
and  divide  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  abdomen  and  back;  the  ventral  branches  supply  the  digitations  of 
the  External  oblique  and  extend  downward  and  forward  nearly  as  far  as  the  mai^n 
of  the  Rectus  muscle;  the  posterior  branches  pass  backward  to  supply  the  skin 
over  the  Latissimus  dorsi. 

The  Anterior  Division  of  the  Last  .Thoracic  Herve  is  larger  than  that  of  the  other 
thoracic  nerves;  it  runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the  last  rib,  and  passes  under 
the  external  arcuate  ligament  of  the  Diaphragm.  It  then  runs  in  front  of  the 
Quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  perforates  the  Transversalis  muscle,  and  passes 
between  it  and  the  Internal  oblique  muscle,  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  lower  intercostal  nerves.  It  communicates  with  the  iliohypogastric  branch 
of  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  is  frequently  connected  with  the  first  lumbar  nerve 
by  a  slender  branch,  the  thoracicolumbar  nerve,  which  descends  in  the  substance 
of  the  Quadratus  lumborum  muscle.    It  gives  a  branch  to  the  Pyramidalis  muscle. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last  thoracic  (ramies  ciUaneiis  lateralis  [ab- 
domiJiaiis]  intercostalis  XII)  is  remarkable  for  its  large  size.  It  does  not  divide 
into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch,  like  the  other  lateral  cutaneous  branches 
of  the  intercostal  nerves,  but  perforates  the  Internal  and  External  oblique  muscles, 
passes  over  the  crest  of  the  ilium  in  front  of  the  iliac  branch  of  the  iliohypogastric, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  front  part  of  the  gluteal  region,  some 
of  its  filaments  extending  as  low  down  as  the  trochanter  major. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  lower  seven  intercostal  nerves  and  the  iliohypogastric  from  the 
first  lumbar  nerve  supply  the  skin  of  the  abdominal  wall.  They  run  downward  and  inward 
fairly  equidistant  from  each  other.  The  sixth  and  se\-enth  supply  the  skin  over  the  "  pit  of  the 
stomach;*'  the  eighth  corresponds  to  about  the  position  of  the  middle  linea  transversa;  the  tenth 
to  the  umbilicus;  and  the  iliohypogastric  supplies  the  skin  over  the  pubes  and  external  alxlominal 
ring.  There  are  several  points  of  surgical  significance  about  the  distribution  of  these  nerves, 
and  it  is  important  to  remember  their  origin  and  course,  for  in  many  diseases  affecting  the  nerve 
trunks  at  or  near  their  origin  the  pain  is  referred  to  their  peripheral  origins.  Thus,  in 
Poit\t  disease  of  the  spine  children  will  often  be  brought  to  the  surgeon  suffering  from  pain 
in  the  bellv.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ner\'ea  are  irritated  at  the  seat  of  disea^se  as  tliev 
issue  from  the  vertebral  canal.  When  the  irritation  is  confined  to  a  single  pair  of  nerves,  the  sen- 
sation complained  of  is  often  a  feeling  of  constriction,  as  if  a  cord  were  tiea  around  the  abdomen; 
and  in  these  cases  the  situation  of  the  sense  of  constriction  may  serve  to  localize  the  disease  in 
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the  spinal  column.  In  other  cases,  where  the  bone  disease  is  more  extensive  and  two  or  more 
nerves  are  involved,  a  more  diffused  pain  in  the  abdomen  is  complained  of.  A  similar  condition 
IS  sometinaes  present  in  affections  of  the  cord  itself,  as  in  iabe^  dorsalis. 

Again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  nerves  which  supply  the  skin  of  the  abdomen 
supply  also  the  muscles  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  wall.    Hence  it  follows 
that  any  irrita,tion  appUed  to  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  cutaneous  branches  in  the 
skin  of  the  al>domen  is  immediately  followed  by  reflex  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
A  good  practical  illustration  of  this  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  watching  two  surgeons  examine 
the  abdomen  of  the  same  patient.    One,  whose  hand  is  cold,  causes  the  muscles  of  the  abdom- 
inal wall  to  contract  at  once  and  the  belly  to  become  rigid,  and  thus  not  nearly  so  suitable 
for  examination;  the  other,  who  has  taken  the  precaution  to  warm  his  hand,  examines  the 
alxiomen  without  exciting  any  reflex  contraction.    The  supply  of  both  muscles  and  skin  from 
the  same  source  is  of  importance  in  protecting  the  abdominal  viscera  from  injury.    A  blow 
on  the  abdomen,  even  of  a  severe  character,  will  do  no  injury  to  the  viscera  if  tne  muscles  are 
in  a  condition  of  firm  contraction;  whereas  in  cases  where  the  muscles  have  been  taken  unawares, 
and  the  blow  has  been  struck  while  they  were  in  a  state  of  rest,  an  injury  insufficient  to  produce 
any  lesion  of  the  abdominal  wall  has  been  attended  with  rupture  of  some  of  the  abdominal  con- 
tents.    The  importance,  therefore,  of  immediate  reflex  contraction  upon  the  receipt  of  an  injury 
cannot  be  overestimated,  and  the  intimate  association  of  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  fibres  in 
the  same  nerve  produces  a  much  more  immediate  response  on  the  part  of  the  muscles  to  any 
peripheral  stimulation  of  the  cutaneous  filaments  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  tw^o  sets  of  fibres 
were  derived  from  independent  sources. 

Again,  the  nerves  supplying  the  abdominal  muscles  and  skin  are  derived  from  the  lower  inter- 
costal nerves  and  are  intimately  connected  with  the  sympathetic  supplying  the  abdominal  viscera 
through  the  lower  thoracic  ganglia  from  which  the  splanchnic  nerves  are  derived.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  in  rupture  of  the  abdominal  viscera  and  in  acute  peritonitis  the  muscles  of  the 
belly  wall  become  firmly  contracted,  and  thus  as  far  as  possible  preserve  the  abdominal  contents 
in  a  condition  of  rest. 

THE  LUBQOSAORAL  PLEXUS. 

The  anterior  primary  divisions  of  the  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccygeal  nerves 
form  the  lumbosacral  plexus,  the  first  lumbar  nerve  being  frequently  joined  by  a 
branch  from  the  twelfth  thoracic.  For  descriptive  purposes  this  plexus  is  usually 
divided  into  three  parts — the  lumbar,  sacral,  and  pttdenal  plexuses. 

The  Anterior  or  Ventral  Divisions  of  the  Lumbar  Nerves  (rami  anterimes),— 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  nerves  increase  in  size  from  above  downward. 
They  are  joined,  near  their  origins,  by  gray  rami  communicantes  from  the  lumbar 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  cord.  These  consist  of  long,  slender  filaments,  which 
accompany  the  lumbar  arteries  around  the  sides  of  die  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
beneath  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle.  Their  arrangement  is  somewhat  irregular; 
one  ganglion  may  give  rami  to  two  lumbar  nerves,  or  one  lumbar  nerve  may  receive 
rami  from  two  ganglia.  The  first  and  second  and  sometimes  the  third  and 
fourth  lumbar  nerves  are  each  connected  with  the  lumbar  part  of  the  sympathetic 
cord  by  a  white  ramus  communicant.  The  nerves  pass  obliquely  outward  behind 
the  Psoas  magnus,  or  between  its  fasciculi,  distributing  filaments  to  it  and  the 
Quadra tus  lumborum  muscles.  The  first  three  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth 
are  connected  together  in  this  situation  by  anastomotic  loops,  and  form  the  lumbar 
plexus.  The  anterior  division  of  the  fifth  lumbar,  joined  with  a  branch  from  the 
fourth,  descends  across  the  base  of  the  sacrum  to  join  the  anterior  division  of  the 
first  sacral  nerve  and  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  sacral  plexus.  The  cord 
resulting  from  the  union  of  the  fifth  lumbar  and  the  branch  from  the  fourth  is 
called  the  lumbosacral  cord  (tru7ums  lumbosacralis)  (Figs.  769  and  774). 

The  Lumbar  Plexus  (plexus  lumhalis)  (Figs.  768  and  769).— The  lumbar 
plexus  is  formed  by  the  loops  of  communication  between  the  anterior  divisions 
of  the  four  upper  lumbar  nerves.  The  plexus  is  narrow  above,  and  often  con- 
nected with  the  last  thoracic  nerve  by  a  slender  branch.  The  plexus  is  bread 
below,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  sacral  plexus  by  the  lumbosacral  cord.  The 
lumbar  plexus  is  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle  near 
its  posterior  part,  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 
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The  mode  in  which  the  plexus  is  arranged  varies  in  different  subjects.*    It 
differs  from  the  brachial  plexus  in  not  forming  an  intricate  interlacement,  but  the 
several  nerves  of  distribution  arise  from  one  or  more  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  the 
following  manner:    The  first  lumbar  nerve  receives  a  branch  from  the  last  tho- 
racic, gives  off   a    larger, 
'''     TH.xt     upper  branch,  which  sub- 
divides into  the   Vdohjp^ 
gastric     and      flioingntnal 
'*"'         nerves;    and     a      smaller 
lower  branch  which  unites 
with    a     branch     of    the 
■ "        second   lumbar,    to    form 
iLioHVPooA«TRic-i^'^^,„^^>^  y/^^^^^-y    ^  '^c    genitofemoral    nerye, 

iLio-iNauiNAL.^^''^  ^^>,^^    X   ^/         ^  The    remainder     of     the 

second     nerve     and     the 

_  third  and  fourth    lumbar 

^^^^  y^ — /  f^Jh/     ^^^^"^"^  nen^es  divide  mto  antenor 

CUTANEOUS ft^      /    ^/Ir/  ^y^"^''^ ^^""""^  and     posterior     divisions. 

The  anterior  division   of 

,.*-^L.v        the  second  unites  with  the 

,^'''  ^,^  anterior    division   of    the 

^  ^^'mAcuS^^-^    X^  il^  Jl''''     ^'^^  third  nerve  and  a  part  of 

fmoralCantmior^  /^"•o«y//    >-^''  the   anterior    division    of 

cRURAL)-\y^  oBTujAToj^^^^  ^^  fouHh  ucrvc  to  foHD 

Fia.  768— Diagram  of  the  lumbar  plexus.  the  ObtOiatOr   nOTVe.      The 

remainder  of  the  anterior 
division  of  the  fourth  nerve  passes  down  to  communicate  with  the  fifth  lumbar 
nerve.  The  posterior  divisions  of  the  second  and  third  nerves  divide  into  ti^o 
branches,  a  smaller  branch  from  each  uniting  to  form  the  external  or  lateral 
cutaneous  nerve,  and  a  larger  branch  from  each,  joining  with  the  posterior  division 
of  the  fourth  lumbar  nerve  to  form  the  femoral  or  anterior  cmral  nerve.  The 
accessory  obturator,  when  it  ejfists,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  small  branches 
given  off  from  the  third  and  fourth  nerves. 

The  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus  may  therefore  be  arranged  as  follows: 

Iliohypogastric 1,L. 

Ilioinguinal 1,L. 

Genitofemoral 1,2,  L. 

Dorsal  Divisions. 

External  (or  lateral)  cutaneous 2,  3,  L. 

Femoral  (or  anterior  crural) 2, 3, 4,  L. 

Ventral  Divisions. 

Obturator 2.3.4,L. 

Accessory  obturator 3, 4,  L. 

The  Iliohsrpogastric  Nerve  («.  Uiohypogasfricus)  (I^igs.  768  and  769)  arises  from 
the  first  lumbar  nerve.  It  emerges  from  the  lateral  border  of  the  Psoas  magnus 
muscle  at  its  upper  part,  and  crosses  obliquely  in  front  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum 
to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  then  perforates  the  Transversalis  muscle  posteriorly 
near  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  gives  off  muscular  branches  (rami  musculares)  to 
the  abdominal  wall,  and  divides  between  the  Transversalis  and  the  Internal  oblicjue 
into  two  cutaneous  branches,  iliac  and  hsrpogastric* 


1  For  statistical  studies  of  the  variations  encountered  in  different  individuals,  see  the  article  by  Bardeen,  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  vol.  vi. 
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The  UiM  brtoeb  (ramus  cutanetis  lateralis)  pierces  the  Internal  and  External 
oblique  muscles  immediatel)'  above  the  creat  of  the  ilium,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
inte^ttient  of  the  ^uteal  region,  behind  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last 
thoracic  nerve  (Fig,  775).  The  size  of  this  nerve  bears  an  inverse  proportion  to 
that  of  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last  thoracic  nerve. 

The  hypogastric  branch  (ramus  cvianeua  anterior)  (Fig.  770)  continues  onward 
between  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis  muscles.  It  then  pierces  the 
Internal  oblique,  and  becomes  cutaneous  by  perforating  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
Bxtemal  oblique,  about  an  inch  (2.5  cm.)  above  and  a  little  laterad  of  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  hypogastric  region. 
The  iliohypogastric  nerve  communicates  with  the  last  thoracic  and  ilioinguinal 
nerves. 


Via.  789. — Tho  lumbw  pleniu  and  its  branrhw. 

The  nioingninal  Herve  (h.  iliomguinalis)  (Figs.  769  and  770),  smaller  than  tiie 
preceding,  arises  with  it  from  the  first  lumbar  nerve.  It  emerges  from  the  lateral 
border  of  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle  just  below  the  iliohypogastric  nerve,  and, 
passing  obliquely  across  the  Quadratus  lumborum  and  Iliacus  mu.scles,  perforates 
the  Transversalis  near  the  fore  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  communicates 
with  the  iliohypogastric  nerve  between  that  muscle  and  the  Internal  oblique. 
The  nerve  then  pierces  the  Internal  oblique,  distributing  miucalar  branches  (rami 
■musculare.t)  to  it,  and,  accompanying  the  spermatic  (rord  through  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  upper  and  inner  part 
of  the  tbi^,  to  the  skin  covering  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  to  the  scrotum  in  the 
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male  (nn,  scrotales  anteriores)  and  to  the  skin  covering  the  mons  veneris  and 
labium  majus  in  the  female  (mi.  lahiales  anteriores).  The  size  of  this  nerve  is 
in  inverse  proportion  to  that  of  the  iliohypogastric.  Occasionally  it  is  very  small, 
and  ends  by  joining  the  iliohypogastric;  in  such  cases  a  branch  from  the  iliohypo- 
gastric takes  the  place  of  the  ilioinguinal,  or  the  ilioinguinal  nerve  may  be  alto- 
gether absent. 

The  genitofemoral  or  genitocmral  nerve  (n.  genitofemoralis)  (Figs.  768  and  769) 
arises  from  the  first  and  second  lumbar  nerves.  It  passes  obliquely  through 
the  substance  of  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle,  and  emerges  from  its  inner  border  at 
a  level  corresponding  to  the  intervertebral  substance  between  the  third  and  fourth 
lumbar  vertebrae;  it  dien  descends  on  the  surface  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  under  cover 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  divides  into  a  genital  and  a  femoral  branch. 

The  genital  branch  or  external  spermatic  nerve  (ji.  spermatums  extemus)  passes 
outward  on  the  Psoas  magnus,  and  pierces  the  fascia  transversalis,  or  passes 
through  the  internal  abdominal  ring;  in  the  male  it  then  descends  along  the  back 
part  of  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  scrotum,  and  supplies  the  Cremaster  muscle. 
In  the  female  it  accompanies  the  round  ligament,  and  is  lost  upon  it. 

The  femoral  branch  or  Inmboingoinal  nerve  (n.  lumboinguiiialis)  (Fig.  770) 
descends  on  the  external  iliac  artery,  sending  a  few  filaments  around  it,  and, 
passing  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  thigh,  enters  the  sheath  of  the  femoral 
vessels,  lying  superficial  and  a  little  external  to  the  femoral  artery.  It  pierces  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and,  becoming  superficial  by  passing 
through  the  fascia  lata,  it  supplies  the  skin  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  as 
far  as  midway  between  the  pelvis  and  knee.  On  the  front  of  the  thigh  it  com- 
municates widi  the  outer  branch  of  the  middle  cutaneous  nerves,  derived  from  the 
femoral  nerve.  A  few  filaments  from  this  nerve  may  be  traced  on  to  the  femoral 
artery;  they  are  devived  from  the  nerve  as  it  passes  beneath  Poupart's  ligament 

The  External  or  Lateral  Cutaneous  Nerve  (n.  cutaneus  femoris  lateralis)  (Figs. 
769  and  770)  arises  from  the  second  and  third  lumbar  nerves.  It  emerges  from 
the  lateral  border  of  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle,  about  its  middle,  and  crosses  the 
Iliacus  muscle  obliquely,  toward  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  It  then 
passes  under  Poupart's  ligament  and  over  the  Sartorius  muscle  into  the  thigh, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  branch  descends  in  an  aponeurotic  canal  formed  in  the  fascia  lata, 
becomes  superficial  about  four  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  divides 
into  branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  integument  along  the  anterior  and  outer 
part  of  the  thigh,  as  far  down  as  the  knee.  The  terminal  filaments  of  this  ner\e 
frequently  communicate  with  the  middle  and  internal  cutaneous  and  with  the 
patellar  branch  of  the  long  saphenous  nerve,  forming  with  them  the  patellar  plexus. 

The  posterior  branch  pierces  the  fascia  lata,  and  subdivides  into  branches  which 
pass  backward  across  the  outer  and  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  supplying  the 
integument  from  the  level  of  the  great  trochanter  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

The  Obturator  Nerve  (ii,  obturatoriiis)  (Figs.  769  and  771)  supplies  the  Obturator 
externus  and  Adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  the  articulations  of  the  hip  and  knee, 
and  occasionally  the  integument  of  the  thigh  and  leg.  It  arises  from  the  second, 
the  third,  and  the  fourth  lumbar  nerves.  Of  these,  the  branch  from  the  third 
is  the  largest,  while  that  from  the  second  is  often  very  small.  It  descends  through 
the  inner  fibres  of  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle,  and  emerges  from  its  inner  border 
near  the  brim  of  the  pelvis;  it  then  passes  behind  the  external  iliac  vessels,  which 
separate  it  from  the  ureter,  and  runs  along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis,  above  the 
obturator  vessels,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen.  Here  it  enters 
the  thigh,  and  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch,  which  are  separated 
by  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  Obturator  externus  muscle,  and  lower  down  by  the 
Adductor  brevis  muscle. 
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Midiae 

.Anterior  dtptriei 

of  obturator. 


nerves  ot  r%bt  loner  Fio.  771, — N^rvea  of  the  rislil  lower  eilmnity. 
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The  anterior  branch  (ramus  anterior)  (Fig.  771)  passes  down  in  front  of  the 
Adductor  brevis,  being  covered  by  the  Pectineus  and  Adductor  longus;  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  latter  muscle,  it  communicates  with  the  internal  cutaneous  and 
internal  saphenous  nerves,  forming  a  kind  of  plexus.  It  then  descends  upon  the 
femoral  artery,  upon  which  it  is  finally  distributed.  The  nerve,  near  the  obturator 
foramen,  gives  off  an  articular  branch  to  the  hip-joint.  Behind  the  Pectineas  it 
distributes  muscular  branches  to  the  Adductor  longus  and  Gracilis,  and  usually 
to  the  Adductor  brevis,  and  in  rare  instances  to  the  Pectineus,  and  receives  a 
communicating  branch  from  the  accessory  obturator  nerve  when  that  nerve  is 
present. 

Occasionally  the  communicating  branch  to  the  internal  cutaneous  and  internal 
saphenous  nerves  is  continued  down,  as  a  cataneoiu  branch  (ramus  ciUanens), 
to  the  thigh  and  leg.  When  this  is  so,  it  emerges  from  beneath  the  lower  border 
of  the  Adductor  longus,  descends  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  Sartorius 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  where  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia,  communicates  with 
the  internal  or  long  saphenous  nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  leg  as  low  down  as  its  middle.  WTien  this  communicating 
branch  is  small  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  posterior  branch  (ramus  posterior)  pierces  the  anterior  part  of  the  Obturator 
externus,  sending  branches  to  supply  this  muscle,  and  passes  behind  the  Adductor 
brevis  on  the  front  of  the  Adductor  magnus,  where  it  divides  into  numerous 
muscular  branches,  which  supply  the  Adductor  magnus,  and  the  Adductor  bre^ns 
when  the  latter  does  not  receive  a  branch  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  nerve. 
It  also  gives  off  a  filament  to  the  knee-joint. 

The  articular  branch  for  the  knee-joint  is  sometimes  absent;  it  either  perforates 
the  lower  part  of  the  Adductor  magnus,  or  passes  through  the  opening  which 
transmits  the  femoral  artery,  and  enters  the  popliteal  space;  it  then  descends  upon 
the  popliteal  artery,  as  far  as  the  back  part  of  the  knee-joint,  where  it  perforates 
the  posterior  ligament,  and  is  distributed  to  the  synovial  membrane.  It  gives 
filaments  to  the  artery  in  its  course. 

The  Accessory  Obturator  Nerve  (n.  ohturatorivs  accessorius)  (Fig.  774)  is  present 
in  about  29  per  cent,  of  cases.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  arises  by  separate  filaments 
from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves.  It  descends  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle,  crosses  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  and 
passes  under  the  outer  border  of  the  Pectineus  muscle,  where  it  divides  into  numer- 
ous branches.  One  of  these  supplies  the  Pectineus,  penetrating  its  deep  surface; 
another  is  distributed  to  the  hip-joint;  while  a  third  communicates  with  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  obturator  nerve.  When  this  nerve  is  absent  the  hip-joint  receives 
two  branches  from  the  obturator  nerve.  Occasionally  it  is  very  small,  and 
becomes  lost  in  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint. 

The  Femoral  or  Anterior  Qrural  Nerve  (n,  femoralis)  (Figs.  769  and  771)  is  the 
largest  branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus.  It  supplies  muscular  branches  to  the  Iliacus, 
Pectineus,  and  all  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  excepting  the  Tensor 
fasciae  femoris;  cutaneous  filaments  to  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  and 
to  the  leg  and  foot  (Fig.  766);  and  articular  branches  to  the  hip-  and  knee-joint. 
It  arises  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  sometimes  from  the 
first  or  fifth  as  well.  It  descends  through  the  fibres  of  the  Psoas  magnus,  emerging 
from  this  muscle  at  the  lower  part  of  its  outer  border,  and  passes  downward  be- 
tween it  and  the  Iliacus  muscle,  and  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  into  the  thigh, 
where  it  becomes  somewhat  flattened,  and  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
part.  Under  Poupart's  ligament  it  is  separated  from  the  femoral  artery  by  a 
portion  of  the  Psoas  magnus. 

Within  the  abdomen  the  femoral  nerve  gives  off  from  its  outer  side  some  small 
muscular  branches  to  the  Iliacus,  and  a  branch  to  the  femoral  artery  which  is 
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distributed  upon  the  upper  part  of  that  vessel.     The  origin  of  this  branch  varies; 
it  occasionally  arises  higher  than  usual^  or  it  may  arise  lower  down  in  the  thigh. 
In  the  thigh  the  following  branches  are  given  off: 


From  the  Anterior  Division, 

Middle  cutaneous. 
Internal  cutaneous. 
Muscular. 


From  the  Posterior  Division. 

Ix)ng  saphenous. 

Muscular. 

Articular. 


The  middle  and  internal  cutaneous  branches  of  the  femoral  nerve  are  the 
zami  cvtanei  anteriores  n.  femoralis  of  the  BNA. 

The  middle  cutaneous  nerve  (Figs.  770  and  771)  pierces  the  fascia  lata  (and 
generally  the  Sartorius)  about  three  inches  (8  cm.)  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
divides  into  two  branches  (Fig.  770),  which  descends  in  immediate  proximity 
along  the  forepart  of  the  thigh,  to  supply  the  integument  as  low  as  the  front  of  the 
knee.  Here  they  communicate  with  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  and  the  patellar 
branch  of  the  internal  saphenous  nerve,  to  form  the  patellar  plexus.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  the  outer  division  of  the  middle  cutaneous  nerve  communicates 
with  the  femoral  branch  of  the  genitofemoral  nerve. 

The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  (Fig.  770)  passes  obliquely  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  artery,  and  divides  in  front  or  at  the  inner  side  of  that 
vessel  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior  or  internal. 

The  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  before  dividing,  gives  off  a  few  filaments,  which  pierce  the 
fascia  lata  (accompanying  the  long  saphenous  vein)  to  supply  the  integument  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  thigh.  One  of  these  filaments  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening;  a  second  becomes 
subcutaneous  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh  (Fig.  770);  and  a  third  pierces  the  fascia  at  its 
lower  third  (Fig.  770). 

The  anterior  branch  runs  downward  on  the  Sartorius,  perforates  the  fascia  lata 
at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  supplies 
the  integument  as  low  down  as  the  inner  side  of  the  knee;  the  other  crosses  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  patella,  communicating  in  its  course  with  the  nervus  cutaneus 
patellae,  a  branch  of  the  long  or  internal  saphenous  nerve.  The  posterior  or 
iateinal  branch  descends  along  the  inner  border  of  the  Sartorius  muscle  to  the  knee, 
where  it  pierces  the  fascia  lata,  communicates  with  the  long  saphenous  nerve, 
and  gives  off  several  cutaneous  branches.  It  then  passes  down  to  supply  the  integ- 
ument of  the  inner  side  of  the  leg.  Beneath  the  fascia  lata,  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  Adductor  longus,  it  joins  with  branches  of  the  long  saphenous  and  obturator 
nerves  to  form  a  plexiform  network  {svbsartorial  pleoms)  (Fig.  771).  When  the 
communicating  branch  from  the  obturator  nerve  is  large  and  continued  to  the 
integument  of  the  leg,  the  internal  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  is  small  and 
terminates  in  the  plexus,  occasionally  giving  off  a  few  cutaneous  filaments. 

The  Muscular  Branches  of  the  Anterior  Division  (rami  mv^sculares), — The  nerve 
to  the  Pectinens  arises  from  the  femoral  nerve  immediately  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  passes  inward  behind  the  femoral  sheath  to  enter  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  muscle;  it  is  often  duplicated.  The  nerve  to  the  Sartorius  arises  in  common 
with  the  middle  cutaneous. 

The  long  or  internal  saphenous  nerve  {n  saphentts)  (Figs.  770  and  771)  is  the 
largest  of  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  femoral  nerve.  It  approaches  the  femoral 
artery  where  this  vessel  passes  beneath  the  Sartorius,  and  lies  in  front  of  it,  beneath 
the  aponeurotic  covering  of  Hunter's  canal,  as  far  as  the  opening  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  Adductor  magnus.  It  then  leaves  the  artery,  and  proceeds  distally  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  knee,  beneath  the  Sartorius  muscle,  pierces  the  fascia  lata  opposite 
the  interval  between  the  tendons  of  the  Sartorius  and  Gracilis  muscles,  and  becomes 
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subcutaneous.  The  nerve  then  passes  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  (Fig-  770), 
accompanied  by  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  descends  behind  the  internal  border 
of  the  tibia,  and  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  divides  into  two  branches;  one 
continues  its  course  along  the  margin  of  the  tibia,  terminating  at  the  inner  ankle; 
the  other  passes  in  front  of  the  anJde,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  as  far  as  the  great  toe,  communicating  wiA  the  internal 
branch  of  the  musculocutaneous  nerve. 

The  long  saphenous  nerve  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh  gives  off  a  communicating 
branch  which  joins  the  subsartorial  plexus. 

At  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  it  gives  off  a  large  patellar  branch  (ramus  infrapaiel' 
laris),  which  pierces  the  Sartorius  and  fascia  lata,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment in  front  of  the  patella.  This  nerve  communicates  above  the  knee  with  the 
anterior  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  and  with  the  middle  cutaneous;  below 
the  knee,  with  other  branches  of  the  long  saphenous;  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
joint,  with  branches  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve,  forming  a  plexiform  network, 
the  patellar  plexus  {jplexus  'paiellae).  The  patellar  branch  is  occasionally  small, 
and  terminates  by  joining  the  internal  cutaneous,  which  supplies  its  place  in  front 
of  the  knee. 

Below  the  knee  the  branches  of  the  long  saphenous  ner\'e  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  of  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  leg,  communicating  with  the  cutaneous 
branches  from  the  internal  cutaneous  or  from  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  Muscular  Branches  of  the  Posterior  Division  supply  the  four  parts  of  the 
Quadriceps  extensor  muscle. 

The  branch  to  the  Rectus  femoris  enters  its  under  surface  high  up,  sending  off  a 
small  filament  to  the  hip-joint. 

The  branch  to  the  Vastus  extemus,  of  large  size,  follows  the  course  of  the  descend- 
ing branch  of  the  external  circumflex  artery  to  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle.  It 
gives  off  an  articular  filament  to  the  knee-joint. 

The  branch  to  the  Vastus  intemiis  is  a  long  branch  which  runs  down  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  femoral  vessels  in  company  with  the  long  saphenous  ner\e. 
It  enters  the  muscle  about  its  middle,  and  gives  off  a  filament  which  can  usually 
be  traced  downward  on  the  surface  of  the  muscle  to  the  knee-joint. 

The  branches  to  the  Grureus  are  two  or  three  in  number,  and  enter  the  muscle 
on  its  anterior  surface  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh;  a  filament  from  one  of  these 
descends  through  the  muscle  to  the  Subcrureus  and  the  knee-joint. 

The  articular  branch  to  the  hip-joint  is  derived  from  the  nerve  to  the  Rectus 
muscle. 

The  articular  branches  to  the  knee-joint  are  three  in  number.  One,  a  long  slender 
filament,  is  derived  from  the  nerve  to  the  Vastus  externus  muscle;  it  penetrates 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  on  its  anterior  aspect.  Another  is  derived  from 
the  nerve  to  the  Vastus  internus  muscle.  It  can  usually  be  traced  downward 
on  the  surface  of  this  muscle  to  near  the  joint;  it  then  penetrates  the  muscle  and 
accompanies  the  deep  branch  of  the  anastomotica  magna  artery,  pierces  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  joint  on  its  inner  side,  and  supplies  the  synovial  membrane. 
The  third  branch  is  derived  from  the  nerve  to  the  Crureus. 

The  Anterior  or  Ventral  Divisions  of  the  Sacral  and  Coccygeal  Nerves 

(rami  ariteriores)  (Fig.  774). — The  anterior  primary  divisions  of  the  sacral  and 
coccygeal  nerves  form  the  sacral  and  pudendal  plexuses.  The  anterior  divisions 
of  the  upper  four  sacral  nerves  enter  the  pelvis  through  the  anterior  sacral  foramina, 
that  of  the  fifth  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  while  that  of  the  coccygeal 
nerve  curves  forward  below  the  rudimentary  transverse  process  of  the  first  piece 
of  the  coccyx.  The  first  and  second  sacral  are  large;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
diminish  progressively  from  above  downward.  Each  nerve  receives  a  gray 
ramus  communicans  from  the  corresponding  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  cord, 
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while  from  the  third,  and  frequently  from  the  second  and  fourth  anterior  sacral 
divisions,  white  rami  communicanies  are  given  to  the  pelvic  plexuses  of  the  sym- 
pathetic. 

THE  8A0RAL  PLEXUS  (PLEXUS  SAORAUS)  (Fig.  774). 

The  sacral  plexus  is  formed  by  the  lumbosacral  cord,  the  anterior  primary 
division  of  the  first  and  portions  of  the  anterior  primary  divisions  of  the  second 
and  third  sacral  nerves. 

The  lumbosacral  cord  comprises  the  whole  of  the  anterior  primary  division  of 
the  fifth  and  a  part  of  the  anterior  primary  division  of  the  fourth  lumbar  ner\'es 
it  appears  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  Psoas  magnus  and  runs  downward  (caudad) 
over  the  pelvic  brim  to  join  the  first  sacral  nerv^e.  The  third  sacral  nerve  divides 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  branch,  the  former  entering  the  sacral  and  the  latter 
the  pudendal  plexus 


SUPERIOR 
GLUTEAL 


FOURTH  LUMBAR 


INFERIOR 
GLUTEAL 


FIFTH  LUMBAR 


FIRST  SACRAL 


SECOND  SACRAU 


THIRD  SACRAL 


FOURTH  SACRAL 


PERINEAL  BR.  TO  SPHINCTER 
4  LEVATOR  AM 

FIFTH  SACRAL 

N.TOCOCCYOEU8 


AVi-  COCCYGEAL 


GREAT 
SCIATIC 


Fig.  774. — Plan  of  sacraT  plexus  with  the  pudendal  plexus.     (Gerrish.) 

the  perforating  cutaneous  nerve.) 


(See  text  for  variatioDS  in  origin  (d 


The  branches  or  divisions  forming  the  sacral  plexus  converge  toward  the 
lower  part  of  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen,  and  unite  to  form  a  flattened  band, 
from  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  which  several  branches  arise.  The 
band  itself  is  continued  as  the  great  sciatic  nervcy  which  splits  on  the  back  of  the 
thigh  into  the  internal  and  external  popliteal  nerves;  these  two  nerves  sometimes 
arise  separately  from  the  plexus,  and  in  all  cases  their  independence  can  be  shown 
by  dissection. 

Belationfl. — The  sacral  plexus  lies  on  the  anterior  or  ventral  surface  of  the  pelvic  part  of 
the  Pyriformis  and  is  covered  in  front  by  the  pelvic  fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  internal 
iliac  vessels,  the  ureter  and  the  pelvic  colon.  The  gluteal  vessels  run  between  the  lumbosacral 
cord  and  the  first  sacral  nerve,  and  the  sciatic  vessels  between  the  second  and  third  sacral  nerves. 
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All  the  nerves  entering  the  plexus,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  sacral,  split  into  anterior 
and  posterior  divisions,  and  the  nerves  arising  from  these  are  as  follows: 

Anterior  or  Ventral        Posterior  or  Dorsal 
Divisions.  Divisions. 

Nerve  to  Quadratus  femoris  and  Gemellus  inferior  4,  5,  L.  1 ,  S. 

Nerve  to  Obturator  internus  and  Gemellus  superior  5,  L.  1 , 2,  S. 

Nerve  to  Pyriformis (1),2,S. 

Superior  gluteal 4,  5,  L.  1,S. 

Inferior  gluteal 5,  L.  1,2,S. 

Small  sciatic 2,3,8. 

^       X      •  ^-      f  Internal  popliteal 4, 5,  L.  1.2«3,  S. 

Great  sciatic  I  ExternalVopliteal 4,5,L.1.2,S. 

The  nerve  to  the  Qoadxatos  femoris  and  Oemelhu  inferior  arises  from  the  anterior 
divisions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves;  it  leaves  the  pelvis 
through  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen,  below  the  Pyriformis,  and  runs  downward 
beneath  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  the  Gemelli,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator 
internus,  enters  the  anterior  surface  of  these  muscles;  it  gives  off  an  articular 
branch  to  the  hip-joint. 

The  nerve  to  the  01>tiirator  intemiu  arises  from  the  anterior  divisions  of  the 
fifth  lumbar  and  first  and  second  sacral  nerves;  it  leaves  the  pelvis  through  the 
great  sacrosciatic  foramen  below  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  crosses  the  ischial  spine, 
reenters  the  pelvis  through  the  small  sacrosciatic  foramen,  and  ends  in  the  Obturator 
internus,  after  entering  the  pelvic  surface  of  that  muscle.  The  branch  to  the 
GemelluB  superior  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  that  muscle. 
The  nerve  to  the  Pyriformis  arises  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  second, 
or  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  first  and  second  sacral  nerves,  and  enters  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  muscle;  this  nerve  may  be  double. 

The  Superior  Ohiteal  Nerve  (n.  glviaetis  superior)  (Figs.  774  and  776)  arises 
from  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral 
nerves;  it  leaves  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen  above  the  Pyri- 
formis, accompanied  by  the  gluteal  vessels,  and  divides  into  a  superior  and  an 
inferior  branch.  The  superior  branch  accompanies  the  upper  branch  of  the  deep 
division  of  the  gluteal  artery,  and  ends  in  the  Gluteus  minimus  after  giving  off 
branches  to  supply  a  part  of  the  Gluteus  medius.  The  inferior  branch  accompanies 
the  lower  branch  of  the  ^uteal  artery  across  the  Gluteus  minimus;  it  gives  fila- 
ments to  the  Gluteus  medius  and  Gluteus  minimus,*  and  ends  in  the  Tensor 
fasciae  femoris. 

The  Inferior  CHuteal  Nerve  {n,  glutaeus  inferior)  (Fig.  774)  arises  from  the 
posterior  divisions  of  the  fifth  lumbar  and  first  and  second  sacral  nerves ;  it  leaves 
the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen,  below  the  Pyriformis  muscle, 
and  divides  into  branches,  which  enter  the  deep  surface  of  the  Gluteus  maximus. 
The  Small  Sciatic  (n.  ciUatietis  femoris  posterior)  (Figs.  774  and  776),  or' post- 
femoral  cutaneous  nerve  supplies  the  integument  of  the  perineum  and  back  part 
of  the  thigh  and  leg.  It  arises  partly  from  the  anterior  and  partly  from  the  pos- 
terior divisions  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  sacral  nerves,  and  emerges  from  the 
pelvis  through  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen  below  the  Pyriformis.  It  then 
descends  beneath  the  Gluteus  maximus  with  the  sciatic  artery,  and  passes  down 
the  back  part  of  the  thigh  beneath  the  fascia  lata,  and  over  the  long  head  of  the 
Biceps  to  the  lower  part  of  the  popliteal  region,  here  it  pierces  the  fascia  and 
accompanies  the  external  saphenous  vein  (v.  saphena  parva)  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  back  of  the  leg,  its  terminal  filaments  communicating  with  the  sural  or 
external  saphenous  nerve. 

The  braadies  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve  are  all  cutaneous,  and  are  grouped  as 
fallows:  gluteal,  perineal,  and  femoral. 
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The  gluteal  cutaneous  branches  (nn.  clunium  inferiores  [laterales]),  two  or  three 
in  number,  turn  upward  around  the  lower  border  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  to 
supply  the  skin  covering  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  that  muscle. 

The  perineal  cutaneous  branches  (rami  perinecUes)  are  distributed  to  the  skin  at 
the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  on  its  posterior  aspect.  One  branch, 
longer  than  the  rest,  the  inferior  pudendal  or  long  scrotal  nerve  (Fig.  776),  curves 
forward  below  the  ischial  tuberosity,  pierces  the  fascia  lata,  and  runs  forward 
beneath  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum  to  be  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the 
scrotum  in  the  male  and  the  labium  majus  in  the  female,  communicating  with  the 
superficial  perineal  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerves. 

The  femoral  cutaneous  branches  consist  of  numerous  descending  filaments 
derived  from  both  sides  of  the  nerve,  and  are  distributed  to  the  back  and  inner 
sides,  of  the  thigh,  to  the  skin  covering  the  popliteal  space,  and  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  leg. 

The  Great  Sciatic  Nerve  (n.  ischiadictis)  (Figs.  774  and  776)  supplies  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  integument  of  the  leg,  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and 
those  of  the  leg  and  foot.  It  is  the  largest  nerve  cord  in  the  body,  measuring 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  is  the  continuation  of  the  flattened  band 
of  the  sacral  plexus.  It  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacrosciatic 
foramen,  below  the  Pyriformis  muscle.  It  descends  between  the  great  trochanter 
of  the  femur  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  along  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  to 
about  its  lower  third,  where  it  divides  into  two  large  branches,  die  internal  popliteal 
or  tibial  and  external  popliteal  or  peroneal  nerves  (Fig.  776).  This  division  may  take 
place  at  any  point  between  the  sacral  plexus  and  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh. 
When  the  division  occurs  at  the  plexus  (in  10  per  cent,  of  cases)  the  two  nerves 
descend  together  side  by  side;  or  they  may  be  separated,  at  their  commencement, 
by  the  interposition  of  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Pyriformis  muscle. 

As  the  nerve  descends  along  the  back  of  the  thigh,  it  rests  upon  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  ischium,  the  nerve  of  the  Quadratus  femoris.  and  the  External 
rotator  muscles  of  the  thigh,  in  company  with  the  small  sciatic  nerve  and  artery, 
and  is  covered  by  the  Gluteus  maximus;  lower  down,  it  lies  upon  the  Adductor 
magnus,  and  is  covered  by  the  long  head  of  the  Biceps. 

The  branches  of  the  nerve,  before  its  division,  are  articular  and  muscular. 

The  articular  branches  (rami  artictdares)  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nerve; 
they  supply  the  hip-joint,  perforating  the  posterior  part  of  its  fibrous  capsule. 
These  branches  are  sometimes  derived  directly  from  the  sacral  plexus. 

The  muscular  branches  (rami  musculares)  are  distributed  to  the  flexors  of  the  leg 
— ^viz.,  the  Biceps,  Semitendinosus,  and'  Semimembranosus,  and  to  the  Adductor 
magnus.  The  nerve  to  the  short  head  of  the  Biceps  comes  from  the  external 
popliteal  part  of  the  great  sciatic,  while  the  other  muscular  branches  arise  from  the 
internal  popliteal  portion,  as  may  be  seen  in  those  cases  where  the  two  popliteal 
nerves  emerge  separately  on  the  buttock. 

The  Internal  Popliteal  or  Tibial  Nerve  (n.  tibialis)  (Figs.  774  and  776),  the  larger 
of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  great  sciatic,  arises  from  the  anterior  primary 
branches  of  the  last  two  lumbar  and  first  three  sacral  nerves.  It  descends  along 
the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  through  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space,  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  where  it  passes  with  the  artery  beneath  the  arch  of 
the  Soleus  and  becomes  the  posterior  tibial.  It  is  overlapped  by  the  Hamstring 
muscles  above,  and  then  becomes  more  superficial,  and  lies  to  the  outer  side  of, 
and  some  distance  from,  the  popliteal  vessels;  opposite  the  knee-joint  it  is  in  close 
relation  with  the  vessels,  and  crosses  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery.  Below,  it 
is  overlapped  by  the  Gastrocnemius. 

The  branches  of  this  nerve  are  the  articular  and  muscular,  and  a  cutaneous  branch, 
the  communicans  tibialis. 
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The  articular  branches  (rami  articulares),  usually  three  in  number,  supply  the 
knee-joint;  two  of  these  branches  accompany  the  superior  and  inferior  internal 
articular  arteries,  and  a  third,  the  azygos  articular  artery. 

The  muscular  branches  (rami  mriscidares),  four  or  five  in  number,  arise  from  the 
nerve  as  it  lies  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius;  they  supply  that 
muscle  and  the  Plantaris,  Soleus,  and  Popliteus.  The  branch  which  supplies 
the  Popliteus  turns  around  its  lower  border  and  is  distributed  to  the  deep  surface 
of  the  muscle. 

The  communicans  tibialis  (n.  ciUaneus  suras  medialis)  descends  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  leg  pierces 
the  deep  fascia,  and  joins  a  communicating  branch  (ramus  anastomotiais  pero- 
naeus)  from  the  external  popliteal  nerve  to  form  the  short  or  external  sapbenous 
nerve  (Fig.  776).  The  external  saphenous  nerve,  formed  by  the  communicating 
branches  of  the  internal  and  external  popliteal  nerves,  passes  downward  and  out- 
ward near  the  outer  margin  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  lying  close  to  the  external  saphe- 
nous vein,  to  the  interval  between  the  external  malleolus  and  the  os  caleis.  It 
divides  into  two  branches,  the  posterior  of  which  breaks  up  into  lateral  calf4»i6al 
branches  (rami  calcanei  kcterales).  The  anterior  branch  (n,  cutaneus  dorsalis 
lateralis)  winds  around  the  outer  malleolus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and  little  toe,  communicating  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  with  the  musculocutaneous  nerve.  In  the  leg  its  branches  communicate 
with  those  of  the  small  sciatic.  The  cutaneous  area  supplied  by  the  external 
saphenous  nerve  is  indicated  in  Fig.  778. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve  (Fig.  776),  the  direct  continuation  of  the  internal  pop- 
liteal nerve,  commences  at  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  and  parses 
along  the  back  part  of  the  leg  with  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  to  the  interval 
between  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  heel,  where  it  divides  into  the  external  and 
internal  plantar  nerves.  It  lies  upon  the  deep  muscles  of  the  leg,  and  is  covered 
above  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  lower  down  by  the  skin  and  fascia.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  it  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  but  it 
soon  crosses  that  vessel,  and  lies  to  its  outer  side  as  far  as  the  ankle.  In  the  lower 
third  of  the  leg  it  is  placed  parallel  with  the  inner  margin  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 

The  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  are  muscular,  internal  calcaneal,  and 
articular. 

The  muscular  branches  (rami  musculares)  arise  either  separately  or  by  a  common 
trunk  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nerve.  They  supply  the  Soleus,  Tibialis  pos- 
ticus, Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  Flexor  longus  hallucis  muscles;  the  branch 
to  the  latter  muscle  accompanies  the  peroneal  artery.  The  branch  to  the  Soleus 
enters  the  deep  surface  of  the  muscle,  while  that  from  the  internal  popliteal  enters 
the  superficial  surface* 

The  internal  calcaneal  branches  (rami  calcanei  rrhediales)  perforate  the  internal 
annular  ligament,  and  supply  the  integument  of  the  heel  and  inner  side  of  the  foot 
(Fig.  778).  _      _ 

The  articular  branch  (ramus  articularis  ad  articulationem  talocruralem)  is  given 
off  just  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  nerve  and  supplies  the  ankle-joint. 

The  Internal  Plantar  Nerve  (n.  plantaris  medialis)  (Fig.  777),  the  larger  of  the 
two  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  popliteal,  accompanies  the  internal  plantar 
artery  along  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  From  its  origin  at  the  inner  ankle  it  passes 
beneath  the  Abductor  hallucis,  and  then  forward  between  this  muscle  and  the 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum ;  it  divides  opposite  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones  into 
four  plantar  digital  branches  (nn,  digiiales  plantares  communes)  and  communicates 
with  the  plantar  nerve. 

Branches. — In  its  course  the  internal  plantar  nerve  gives  off  cutaneous  branches, 
which  pierce  the  plantar  fascia  and  supply  the  integument  of  the  sole  of  the  foot 
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(Fig.  77S);  mttseulkr  bnncheB,  which  supply  the  Abductor  hallucis  and  Flexor 
brevis  digitonim;  articular  bnitches,  to  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus  and  mete- 
tarsus;  and  foor  jdantar  digital  bnmdws  {nn.  digitalea  ptantaree  proprii).    The 
first  (innermost)  branch  becomes  cutaneous  about  the  middle  of  the  sole,  between 
the  Adductor  hallucis  and  Flexor  brevis  digitorum;  the  three  outer  branches  pass 
between  the  divisions  of  the  plantar  fascia  in  the  clefts  between  the  toes.     They 
are  distributed  in  the  following  manner:  The  flrrt  supplies  the  inner  border  of 
the  great  toe,  and  sends  a  filament  to  the  Flexor  brevis  hallucis  musde;  the  second 
bifurcates,  to  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes,  sending  a  fila- 
ment to  the  First  lumbrical  muscle ;  the  third  supplies  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  second" 
and  third  toes;  the  fonrth  supplies  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  third  and  fourth 
toes,  and  receives  a  communicating  branch  from  the  external  plantar  nerve  (Fig. 
736),     Each  digital  nerve  gives  off  cutaneous  and  articular  filaments;  and  opposite 
the  last  phalanx  sends  a  dorsal  branch,  which  supplies  the  structures  around  the 
nail,  the  continuation  of  the  nerve  being  dis- 
tributed  to   the   ball  of   the   toe.     It   will   be 
observed  that  the  distribution  of  these  branches 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  median  nerve 
in  the  hand. 
^^^  The  External  Plantar  Herre  (n.  jtlaniaris  kUer- 

•r  alls)  (Fig.  777),  the  smaller  of  the  two,  completes 

J}22  the  nerve  supply  to  the  structures  of  the  sole  of 

^^  the  foot  {Fig.  778),  being  distributed  to  the  little 


Fio  777.— Th«  planUr  d( 


foe  and  outer  half  of  the  fourth,  as  welt  as  to  most  of  the  deep  muscles,  its  dis- 
tribution being  similar  to  that  of  the  ulnar  nerve  in  the  hand.  It  passes  obliquely 
forward  with  the  external  plantar  artery  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  lying  between 
the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  Flexor  accessorius;  and  in  the  interval  between 
the  former  muscle  and  Abductor  minimi  digiti,  divides  into  a  Bupsrficlal  and  a 
deep  branch.  Before  its  division  it  supplies  the  Flexor  acce.ssorius  and  Abductor 
minimi  digiti. 

The  loperficlak  braach  (ramus  swperficicS.iii)  separates  into  two  digital  nerves. 
One,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  supplies  the  outer  side  of  the  little  foe,  the  Flexor 
brevis  minimi  digiti,  and  the  two  Interosseous  muscles  of  the  fourth  metatarsal 
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space;  the  other  and  larger  digital  branch  supplies  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  toes,  and  communicates  with  the  internal  plantar  nerve. 

The  deep  or  muscular  branch  (ramus  profundus)  accompanies  the  external  plantar 
artery  into  the  deep  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
muscles,  and  Adductor  obliquus  hallucis,  and  supplies  all  the  Interossei  (except 
those  in  the  fourth  metatarsal  space),  the  three  outer  Lumbricales,  the  Adductor 
obliquus  hallucis,  and  the  Adductor  transversus  hallucis. 

The  External  Popliteal  or  Peroneal  Nerve  (ti.  'peroimetis  communis)  (Figs.  774 
and  776),  about  one-half  the  size  of  the  internal  popliteal,  is  derived  from  the 
posterior  branches  of  the  last  two  lumbar  and  first  two  sacral  nerves.  It  descends 
obliquely  along  the  outer  sides  of  the  popliteal  space  to  the  head  of  the  fibula, 
close  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  Biceps  muscle.  It  is  easily  felt  beneath  the  skin 
behind  the  head  of  the  fibula  at  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps.  It 
passes  between  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  and  outer  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius, 
winds  around  the  neck  of  the  fibula,  between  the  Peroneus  longus  and  the  bone, 
and  divides  beneath  the  muscle  into  the  anterior  tibial  and  muBCOlociitaiieoiis 
nerves. 

The  branches  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve,  previous  to  its  division,  are  articular 
and  cutaneous. 

The  articular  branches  (rami  articidares)  are  three  in  number:  two  of  these 
accompany  the  superior  and  inferior  external  articular  arteries  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  knee.  The  upper  one  occasionally  arises  from  the  great  sciatic  nerve 
before  its  bifurcation.  The  third  (recurrent)  articular  nerve  is  given  off  at  the 
point  of  division  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve;  it  ascends  with  the  anterior 
recurrent  tibial  artery  through  the  Tibialis  anticus  muscle  to  the  front  of  the  knee, 
which  it  supplies. 

The  Lateral  Cutaneous  Branch  (n.  cutaneous  surae  kUeralis), — There  may  \ye 
two  or  three  of  these  branches.  They  supply  the  integument  along  the  back 
part  and  outer  side  of  the  leg.  The  largest  cutaneous  branch  of  the  peroneal 
is  the  peroneal  communicating  (ramus  anastomoticus  peronaeus  or  communicant 
fibularis\  which  arises  near  the  head  of  the  fibula,  crosses  the  external  head  of  the 
Grastrocnemius  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  joins  with  the  communicans  tibialis 
to  form  the  external  saphenous  nerve.  This  nerve  occasionally  exists  as  a  sepa- 
rate branch,  which  is  continued  as  far  down  as  the  heel. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Nerve  or  Deep  Peroneal  (n.  peronaeus  profundus)  (Fig.  771) 
commences  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  peroneal  nerve,  between  the  fibula  and  upper 
part  of  the  Peroneus  longus,  passes  obliquely  downward  beneath  the  Extensor 
longus  digitorum  muscle  to  the  fore  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and 
gets  into  relation  with  the  anterior  tibial  artery  above  the  middle  of  the  leg; 
it  then  descends  with  the  artery  to  the  front  of  the  ankle-joint,  where  it  divides 
into  an  external  and  an  internal  branch.  This  nerve  lies  at  first  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  then  in  front  of  it,  and  again  at  its  outer  side  at  the 
ankle-joint. 

The  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  in  its  course  through  the  leg  are  the 
muscular  branches  (rami  musculares)  to  the  Tibialis  anticus.  Extensor  longus 
digitorum,  Peroneus  tertius,  and  Extensor  proprius  hallucis  muscles,  and  an 
articular  branch  to  the  ankle-joint. 

The  external  or  tarsal  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  passes  outward  across  the 
tarsus,  beneath  the  P^xtensor  brevis  digitorum,  and,  having  become  enlarged 
like  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  at  the  wrist,  supplies  the  Extensor  brevis 
digitorum  muscle.  From  the  enlargement  three  minute  interosseous  branches 
are  given  off  which  supply  the  tarsal  joints  and  the  metatarsophalangeal  joints 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes.  The  first  of  these  sends  a  filament  to  the 
Second  dorsal  interosseous  muscle. 
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The  internal  branch,  the  continuation  of  the  nerve,  accompanies  the  dorsalis 
pedis  artery  along  the  inner  side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  at  the  first  inter- 
asseous  space  divides  into  two  donal  digital  branches  {nn.  digitales  dorsales  hal" 
hicis  UUercdis  et  digiti  securidi  medialis),  which  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
great  and  second  toes,  communicating  with  the  internal  branch  of  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve.  Before  it  divides  it  gives  off  to  the  first  space  an  interosseous 
branch  which  supplies  the  metatarsophalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  and  sends  a 
branch  to  the  First  dorsal  interosseous  muscle. 

The  Muscnlocntaneoiis  Nerve  {n,  peronaetis  superficialis)  (Fig.  771)  supplies  the 
muscles  on  the  fibular  side  of  the  leg  and  the  integument  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  It  passes  forward  between  the  Peronei  muscles  and 
the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  pierces  the  deep  fascia  at  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg  on  its  front  and  outer  side,  and  divides  into  two  branches.  This  nerve  in 
its  course  between  the  muscles  gives  off  muscular  branches  to  the  Peroneus  longus 
and  brevis,  and  cutaneous  branches  to  the  integument  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 

The  intexnal  dorsal  cutaneous  branch  {n.  cutaneus  dorsalis  medialis)  of  the  muscu- 
locutaneous nerve  passes  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  divides  into  three  dorsal 
digital  branches  {nn.  digitales  dorsales  pedis).    The  internal  branch  supplies  the 
skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe,  and  communicates 
with  the  internal  saphenous  nerve.     The  intermediate  branch  runs  to  the  space 
between  the  great  and  second  toes,  supplies  the  adjacent  sides  of  these,  and  com- 
municates with  the  anterior  tibial  nerve.     The  external  branch  passes  to  the 
space  between  the  second  and  third  toes  and  supplies  the  adjacent  sides  of  these. 
The  external  dorsal   cutaneous   branch  (n.  ciUatietis  dorsalis  intermeditis)^  the 
smaller,  passes  along  the  outer  side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  divides  into  two 
dorsal  digital  branches,  the  inner  being  distributed  to  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
third  and  fourth  toes,  the  outer  to  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes. 
It  also  supplies  the  integument  of  the  outer  ankle  and  outer  side  of  the  foot  and 
communicates  with  the  external  saphenous  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  musculocutaneous  nerve  supply  all  the  toes  excepting  the 
outer  side  of  the  little  toe,  which  is  supplied  by  the  small  saphenous  nerve.  The 
adjoining  sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes  are  also  supplied  by  the  internal  branch 
of  the  anterior  tibial.  It  frequently  happens  that  some  of  the  outer  branches  of 
the  musculocutaneous  are  absent,  their  place  being  then  taken  by  branches  of 
the  external  saphenous  nerve. 


THE  PUDENDAL  PLEXUS  (PLEXUS  PUDEHDUS). 

The  pudendal  plexus  (Fig.  774)  is  not  sharply  marked  off  from  the  sacral 
plexus,  some  of  the  branches  which  spring  from  it  may  arise  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  the  sacral  plexus.  It  lies  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis  and  is  usually 
formed  by  branches  from  the  ventral  primary  divisions  of  the  second  and  third 
sacral  nerves  the  whole  of  the  anterior  primary  divisions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
sacral  nerves,  and  the  coccygeal  nerve. 

It  gives  off  the  following  branches; 

Perforating  cutaneous  (variable)     ....     -           .      .  (2,  3.  S.)  (3, 4,  S.)  (4,  5,  S.) 

Pudic ,      .     .  2, 3, 4,  S. 

Visceral    ....           ....           ...  3, 4,S. 

Muscular 4,  S. 

Anococcygeal .  4, 5,  S,  and  Cocc. 

The  Perforating  Cutaneous  Nerve  (/?.  clunium  inferior  medialis)  (Fig.  774) 
is  not  always  present.     It  sometimes  arises  from  the  second  and  third  sacral 
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nerves,  or  from  the  third  and  fourth  or  even  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  nerves,  and  is 
of  small  size.  When  present,  it  pierces  the  lower  part  of  the  great  sacposciatic 
ligament,  and,  winding  around  the  lower  border  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  supplies 
the  integument  covering  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  that  muscle,  ^^^len  absent, 
its  place  is  taken  either  by  a  cutaneous  branch  of  the  small  sciatic,  or  by  the  greater 
coccygeal  perforating  nerve  of  Eisler. 

The  Pudic  Nerve  (n.  pudendus)  (Figs.  774  and  776)  derives  its  fibres  from  die 
anterior  branches  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves.  It  leaves  the 
pelvis  below  the  Pyriformis  tlirough  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen.  It  then  crosses 
the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  enters  the  pelvis  through  the  lesser  sacrosciatic 
foramen.  It  accompanies  the  pudic  vesses  upward  and  forward  along  the  outer 
wall  of  the  ischiorectal  fossa,  being  contained  in  a  sheath  of  the  obturator  fascia, 
termed  Alcock's  canal,  and  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  the  perineal  neire, 
and  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis  or  clitoris.  Before  its  division  it  gives  off  the 
inferior  hemozrhoidal  nerve. 

The  inferior  hemoirhoidal  nerve  (n.  hemorrhoidalis  inferior)  is  occasionally 
derived  separately  from  the  sacral  plexus  (3d  S.).  It  passes  across  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa,  with  its  accompanying  vessels,  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  Sphincter  ani  externus  and  to  the  integument  around  the 
anus.  Branches  of  this  nerve  communicate  with  the  inferior  pudendal  and  super- 
ficial perineal  nerves  at  the  fore  part  of  the  perineum. 

The  perineal  nerve  (ii,  perinei),  the  inferior  and  larger  of  the  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  pudic,  is  situated  below  the  pudic  artery.  It  accompanies  the 
superficial  perineal  artery  in  the  perineum,  dividing  into  cataneoos  and  mnscokr 
branches. 

The  cataneoos  branches  (superficial  perineal)  are  two  in  number,  posterior  and 
anterior.  The  posterior  or  external  branch  pierces  the  base  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment of  the  urethra,  and  passes  forward  along  the  outer  side  of  the  urethral 
triangle  in  company  with  tfie  superficial  perineal  artery;  it  is  distributed  to  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum  (nn.  scrotales  posteriores).  It  communicates  with  the  inferior 
hemorrhoidal,  the  inferior  pudendal,  and  the  other  superficial  perineal  nerve. 
The  anterior  or  internal  brandi  also  pierces  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and 
passes  forward  nearer  to  the  middle  line,  to  be  distributed  to  the  inner  and  Imck 
part  of  the  scrotum.     Both  these  nerves  supply  the  labium  majus  in  the  female. 

The  mnscolar  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Transversus  perinaei.  Accelerator 
urinae.  Erector  penis,  and  Compressor  urethrae.  A  distinct  branch  is  given  off 
from  the  nerve  to  the  Accelerator  urinae,  pierces  this  muscle,  and  supplies  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  ending  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra.  This  is  the 
nerve  to  the  bulb. 

The  Dorsal  Nerve  of  the  Penis  (n.  dorsalis  penis)  is  the  deepest  division  of  the 
pudic  nerve;  it  accompanies  the  pudic  artery  along  the  ramus  of  the  ischium;  it 
then  runs  forward  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  ramus  of  tlie  os  pubis,  between 
the  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament.  Piercing  the  superficial 
layer,  it  gives  a  branch  to  the  corpus  cavernosum,  and  passes  forward,  in  company 
with  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  between  the  layers  of  the  suspensory  ligament, 
on  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  along  which  it  is  carried  as  far  as  the  glans  on  which 
it  ends. 

In  the  female  the  dorsal  nerve  is  very  small,  and  supplies  the  clitoris  (n.  dorsalis 
clitoridis). 

The  visceral  branches  arise  from  the  third  and  fourth,  and  sometimes  the  second, 
sacral  nerves  and  are  distributed  to  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and,  in  the  female, 
to  the  vagina;  they  communicate  with  the  pelvic  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  muscular  branches  are  derived  from  the  fourth  sacral,  and  supply  the  Levator 
ani,  Coccygeus,  and  Sphincter  ani  externus.    The  branches  to  the  Levator  ani 
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and  Coccygeus  enter  their  pelvic  surfaces;  that  to  the  Sphincter  ani  extemus 
{jpenneal  brafich)  reaches  the  ischiorectal  fossa  by  piercing  the  Coccygeus  or  by 
passing  between  it  and  the  Levator  ani.  Cutaneous  branches  from  this  branch 
supply  the  skin  between  the  anus  and  the  coccyx. 

Anocoosygeal  Brenchea  {nn,  anococcygei), — The  fifth  sacral  nerve  receives  a 
communicating  branch  from  the  fourth,  and  unites  with  the  coccygeal  nerve  to 
form  the  coccygeal  plexus  (plexics  coccygetis).  From  this  plexus  the  anococcygeal 
nerves  take  origin;  they  consist  of  a  few  fine  filaments  which  pierce  the  great 
saerosciatie  ligament  to  supply  the  skin  in  the  region  of  the  coccyx. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  lumbar  plexus  is  formed  in  the  Psoas  magnus,  and,  therefore,  in 
Psoas  abscess  any  or  all  of  its  branches  may  be  irritated,  causing  severe  pain  in  the  parts  to  which 
the  irritated  nerves  are  distributed.    The  genitofemoral  nerve  is  the  one  which  is  most  frequently 
im])Hcated.     The  nerve  is  also  of  importance,  as  it  is  concerned  in  one  of  the  reflexes  employed 
in  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  spine.     If  the  skin  over  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  just 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  the  part  supplied  by  the  femoral  branch  of  the  genitofemoral  nerve, 
be  gently  tickled  in  a  male  chud,  the  testicle  will  be  noticed  to  be  drawn  upward  through  the 
action  of  the  Cremaster,  which  is  supplied  by  the  genital  branch  of  the  same  nerve.    The  same 
result  may  sometimes  be  noticed  in  adults,  and  can  almost  always  be  produced  by  severe  stimu- 
lation,    nrhis  reflex,  when  present,  shows  that  the  portion  of  the  cord  from  which  the  first  and 
second  lumbar  nerves  are  derived  is  in  a  normal  condition. 

ThefeTThoral  or  anterior  crural  nerve  is  in  danger  of  being  injured  \n  fractures  of  the  true  pelvisy 

since  the  fracture  most  commonly  takes  place  throi^h  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  at  or 

near  the  point  where  this  nerve  crosses  the  bone,    ft  is  also  liable  to  be  injured  in  fractures  and 

dislocations  of  the  femur,  and  in  some  tumors  growing  in  the  pelvis  is  likely  to  be  pressed  upon, 

and  its  functions  impaired.     Moreover,  on  account  of  its  superficial  position,  it  is  exposed  to 

injury  in  wounds  and  staKs  in  the  groin.    When  this  nerve  is  varalyzed,  the  patient  is  unable  to  flex 

his  hip  completely,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  motion  in  the  Iliacus;  or  to  extend  the  knee  on  the 

thigh,  on  account  of  paralysis  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor  cruris;  there  are  complete  paralysis  of 

the  Sartorious  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  Pectineus.    There  is  loss  of  sensation  down  the  front  and 

inner  side  of  the  thigh,  except  in  that  part  supplied  by  the  femoral  branch  of  the  genitofemoral 

nerve,  and  by  the  ilioinguinal  nerve.     There  is  also  loss  of  sensation  down  the  inner  side  of  the 

leg  and  foot  as  far  as  the  ball  of  the  great  toe. 

The  obturator  nerve  is  of  special  surgical  interest.  It  is  rarely  paralyzed  alone,  but  occa- 
sionally is  paralyzed  in  association  with  the  femoral  (anterior  crural).  The  principal  interest 
attached  to  it  is  in  connection  with  its  supply  to  the  knee;  pain  in  the  knee  being  symptomatic 
of  many  diseases  in  which  the  trunk  of  this  nerve,  or  one  of  its  branches,  is  irritated,  Thus,  it  is 
well  known  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  hip-joint  disease  the  patient  does  not  complain  of  pain  in 
that  articulation,  but  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  or  in  the  knee-joint  itself,  both  these  articu- 
lations being  supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve,  the  final  distribution  of  the  nerve  being  to  the 
knee-joint.  Again,  the  same  thing  occurs  in  sacroiliac  disease:  pain  is  complained  of  in  the 
knee-joint  or  on  its  inner  side.  The  obturator  nerve  is  in  close  relationship  with  the  sacroiliac 
articulation,  passing  over  it,  and,  according  to  some  anatomists,  distributing  filaments  to  it. 
Again,  in  cancer  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  even  in  cases  where  masses  of  hardened  feces  are 
impacted  in  this  portion  of  the  gut,  pain  is  complained  of  in  the  knee.  The  left  obturator  nerve 
lies  beneath  the  sigmoid  flexure,  ana  is  readily  pressed  upon  and  irritated  when  disease  exists  in 
this  part  of  the  intestine.  Finally,  pain  in  the  knee  forms  an  important  diagnostic  sign  in  06- 
turator  hernia.  The  hernial  protrusion  as  it  passes  through  the  opening  in  the  obturator  mem- 
brane presses  upon  the  nerve  and  causes  pain  in  the  parts  supplied  by  its  peripheral  filaments. 
When  the  obturator  nerve  is  paralyzed,  the  patient  is  unable  to  press  his  knees  together  or  to 
cross  one  leg  over  the  other,  on  account  of  paralysis  of  the  Adductor  muscles.  Rotation  outward 
of  the  thigh  is  impaired  from  paralysis  of  the  Obturator  extern  us.  Sometimes  there  is  loss  of 
sensation  m  the  upper  half  of  tne  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 

The  great  sciatic  nerve  is  liable  to  be  pressed  upon  by  various  pelvic  tumors,  giving  rise  to 
pain  along  its  trunk,  to  which  the  term  sciatica  is  applied.  Tumors  growing  from  the  pelvic 
viscera,  or  bones,  aneurisms  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  calculus  in  the 
bladder,  when  of  large  size,  accumulation  of  feces  in  the  rectum,  may  all  cause  pressure  on  the 
nerve  inside  the  pelvis,  and  give  rise  to  sciatica.  Outside  the  pelvis  exposure  to  cold,  violent 
movements  of  the  hip- joint,  exostoses  or  other  tumors,  growing  from  the  margin  of  the  saero- 
sciatie foramen,  may  also  give  rise  to  the  same  condition.  When  paralyzed  there  is  loss  of 
motion  in  all  the  muscles  below  the  knee,  and  loss  of  sensation  in  the  same  situation,  except  the 
upper  half  of  the  back  of  the  leg,  supplied  by  the  small  sciatic  and  the  upper  half  of  the  inner 
side  of  the  leg,  when  the  communicating  branch  of  the  obturator  is  large. 
The  great  sciatic  nerve  has  been  frequently  cut  down  upon  and  stretched,  or  has  been  acu- 
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punctured  for  the  relief  of  sciatica.  The  nerve  has  also  been  stretched  in  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxia,  the  anesthesia  of  leprosy,  etc.  In  order  to  define  it  on  the  surface,  a  point  is  taken  at 
the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  third  of  a  line  stretching  from  the  posterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium  to  the  outer  part  of  the  tuber  ischii,  and  a  line  is  drawn  from  this  point  to  the  middle 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal  space.  The  line  must  be  slightly  curvea  with  its  convcxin- 
outward,  and  as  it  passes  downward  to  the  lower  border  pf  the  (gluteus  maximus  iii  slighdv 
nearer  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  than  to  the  great  trochanter,  as  it  crosses  a  line  drawn  between 
these  two  points.  The  operation  of  stretching  the  sciatic  nerve  is  performed  by  making  an 
incision  over  the  course  of  the  nerve  about  the  centre  of  the  thigh.  The  skin,  superficial  sinic«- 
tures,  and  deep  fascia  having  been  divided,  the  interval  between  the  inner  and  outer  Hamstrinp 
is  to  be  defined,  and  these  muscles  respectively  pulled  inw^ard  and  outward  with  retractors. 
The  nerve  will  be  found  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  Biceps.  It  is  to  be  separated  from  the 
surrounding  structures,  hooked  up  with  the  finger,  and  stretcned  by  steady  and  continuous  tnu^ 
tion  for  two  or  three  minutes.  The  sciatic  nerve  may  also  be  stretched  by  what  is  known  as  the 
"dry"  method.  The  patient  is  laid  on  his  back,  the  foot  is  extended,  the  leg  flexed  on  the  thigh, 
and  the  thigh  strongly  flexed  on  the  abdomen.  While  the  thigh  is  maintained  in  this  position 
the  leg  is  forcibly  extended  to  its  full  extent,  and  the  foot  as  fully  flexed  on  the  leg.  This  last- 
named  method  is  uncertain. 

The  position  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve,  close  behind  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  ham,  should  be  remembered  in  subcutaneous  division  of  the  tendon.  After  it  is  divided, 
a  cord  often  rises  up  close  beside  it,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  a  small  undivided  portion  of  the 
tendon,  and  the  surgeon  might  be  tempted  to  reintroduce  his  knife  and  divide  it.  This  must 
never  be  done,  as  the  cord  is  the  external  popliteal  nerve,  which  becomes  prominent  as  soon  as 
the  tendon  is  divided.     (See  also  page  527.) 

THE  SYMPATHETIO  MERVE  SYSTEM  (SYMPATHIOnS)  (Fig.  779). 

The  distinction  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  system  from  the^cerebrospinal  system 
is  made  merely  for  reasons  of  convenience.  The  two  systems  are  intimately 
connected  and  the  sympathetic  is  morphologically  a  derivative  of  the'central  axis 
disseminated  in  connection  with  the  nutritive  apparatus  and  establishing  relation- 
ships among  the  vegetative  organs. 

The  sympathetic  nerve  system  consists  of  (1)  a  series  of  central  ganglia  (gan- 
glia trunci  sympathici)  connected  by  a  great  ganglionic  cord,  the  gangliated  cord 
(truncus  sympathums),  extending  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  coccyx, 
one  gangliated  cord  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  ventrolaterad 
of  the  vertebral  column;  (2)  of  three  great  gangliated  plexusea  {plexus  sympathici)  or 
aggregations  of  nerves  and  ganglia,  situated  ventrolaterad  of  the  spine  in  the  thor- 
acic, abdominal,  and  pelvic  cavities  respectively;  (3)  of  smaller  or  terminal  ganglia, 
situated  in  relation  with  the  abdominal  viscera;^  and  (4)  of  numerous  nerve  fibres. 
These  latter  are  of  two  kinds — communicating,  by  which  the  ganglia  communicate 
with  each  other  and  with  the  cerebrospinal  nerves;  and  distributoiy,  supplying  the 
internal  viscera  and  the  coats  of  the  bloodvessels. 

Each  gangliated  cord  may  be  traced  upward  from  the  base  of  the  skull  into  the 
cranial  cavity  by  an  ascending  branch,  which  passes  through  the  carotid  canal, 
forms  a  plexus  on  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  in  the  cavernous  sinus  (Fig.  782), 
and  communicates  with  certain  cranial  nerves  (p.  1070);  the  lower  ends  of  the 
two  cords  converge  and  end  in  a  single  ganglion,  the  ganglion  impar  {ganglion 
coccygeum  impar),  situated  ventrad  of  the  coccyx.  The  ganglia  of  the  cord  are 
distinguished  as  cervical,  thoracic,  lumbar,  and  sacral,  and  except  in  the  neck  they 
closely  correspond  in  number  to  the  vertebrse  against  which  they  lie.  They 
are  arranged  thus: 

Cervical  portion 3  pairs  of  ganglia. 

Thoracic      " 10  to  12    " 

Lumbar       " 4    " 

Sacral           " 4  or   5    " 

» The  ciliary,  sphenopalatine,  otic,  and  Bubmaxillary  ganfflia,  already  described  in  connection  with  the  tri- 
geminal nerve,  may  be  regarded  aa  belonging  to  the  sjnnpathetic  system. 
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In  the  neck  the  ganglia  are  situated  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
v'ertebite ;  in  the  thwacte  region,  in  front  of  the  heads  of  the  ribs :  in  the  hunbar  region, 
on  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the 

vertebne;    and    in    the    sseial  '"mtr, 

region,  in  front  of  the  sacrum. 

Connectioiu    with   the    Spinal 
Nerrvs.  —  Communications  are  f *.,«,«  unviaAL 

established    between   the   s^m-  J  oan«,,dn  o,  mi- 

pathetic      and    spinal     nerves    em' 
through     what   are   known    as 
gny  and    white  rami  eommnnl- 
cantes  (Pig.  779),  the  gray  rami 

conveying     sympathetic    fibres   ,^^^  ?;"  «V-uoh 

into  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the     "-ii 
white  rami  transmitting  afferent 

and  efferent  fibres  to  the  sym-  """mUouoHi'' 

pathetic  Each  spinal  nerve 
receives    a   gray    ramus    com- 

municans   from  the  gan^iated  X 

cord  of    the   sympatnetic,   but  O 

white  rami  are  not  supplied  by  V 

all    the    spinal     nerves.      The  * 

white  rami  are  derived  from  the  2 

first  thoracic  to  the  first   lum-  o 

bar,  inclusive,  while  the  visceral  g. 

branches  which  run  from   the  > 

second,  third  and  fourth  sacral  Z 

nerves  directly  to  the  pelvic  plex-  O 

uses  of  the  sympathetic  belong  ^ 

to  this  category.     The  majority  > 

of  the  fibres  which  spring  from 
the  sympathetic  ganglia  are 
amyelinic  (_^&res  of  Remak);  the 
fibres  which  reach  the  sympa- 
thetic through  the  white  ramus 
communicans  are  myelinated. 

The  branchfls  of  distribntion,      ^, 
or  sympathetic    nerves,  derived      '>■■ 
from  the  gangliated  cords  from 
the  prevertebral  plexuses,  and 

also  from  the   smaller  ganglia.  I 

are  principally  destined  for  the  .•■crul 

bloodvessels   and  thoracic  and  ^a»HOLi« 

abdominal     viscera,    supplying  ' 

the  involuntary  musde  fibres 
of  the  coats  of  the  vessels  and 
the  hollow  viscera,  and  the  se- 
cretitig   cells,   as   well    as    the 

muscular  coats  of   the  vessels  in        Fiq.  779,— Anterior  surfnce  of   th«    BDiDol   eonJ,  showing  U» 
the     glandular     viscera.        They   one"^d"'"n'SuU*'^  «on«tion»  with  Ae  >ymp»lh.tic  trunk  on 

consist  of  efferent  and  afferent 

fibres,  for  the  origin  and  course  of  which  see  pages  1017  and  1018. 

The  three  great  gangliated  plexuses  (cnllaieral  ganglia)  are  situated  in  front  of 
the  spine  in  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic  regions,  and  are  named,  respec- 
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tively,  the  cardiac,  the  soUr  or  cceliu,  and  the  hypogutric  plaziu.  They  consist 
of  collections  of  nen'ea  and  ganglia,  the  nerves  being  derived  from  the  gaogliatn] 
cords  and  from  the  rerebrospinal  nerves.     They  distribute  branches  to  the  viscera. 


Fig.  780.— The  u 
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THE  aANQLIATED  GORD  (TRUNGU8  SYMPATHETIGUS). 

Gervicocephalic  Portion  of  the  Oangliated  Oord  (Figs.  781,  782). 

The  cervicocephalic  portion  of  each  gangliated  cord  (jpars  cephaiica  et  cervicalis 
9,  sym'pathici)  consists  of  three  ganglia,  distinguished,  according  to  their  position, 
as  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  cervical,  connected  by  intervening  cords. 
This  portion  of  the  sympathetic  cord  receives  no  white  rami  communicantes  from 
the  cervical  spinal  nerves,  its  spinal  fibres  being  derived  from  the  white  rami 
of  the  upper  thoracic  nerves  which  enter  the  corresponding  thoracic  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  and  through  these  ascend  into  the  cervical  portion. 

The  saperior  cervical  ganglion  {ganglion  cervicale  superius)  (Figs.  780  and 
781),  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is 
placed  opposite  the  second  and  third  cervical  vertebrae.  It  is  of  a  reddish-gray 
color,  is  usually  fusiform  in  shape,  is  sometimes  broad  and  flattened,  and  is 
occasionally  constricted  at  intervals;  it  is  believed  that  it  is  formed  by  the  coales- 
cence of  the  four  ganglia  corresponding  to  the  four  upper  cervical  nerves.  It  is 
in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  sheath  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  internal 
jugular  vein;  behind,  it  lies  on  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major. 

Its  branches  may  be  divided  into  superior,  inferior,  external,  tntemal,  and 
anterior. 

The  superior  braBch  (n.  caroticus  intenvus)  (Fig.  739)  appears  to  be  a  direct 
prolongation  of  the  ganglion.  It  is  soft  in  texture  and  of  a  reddish  color.  It 
ascends  by  the  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and,  entering  the  carotid  canal 
in  the  temporal  bone,  divides  into  two  branches,  which  lie,  one  on  the  outer,  and 
the  other  on  the  inner,  side  of  that  vessel. 

The  outer  branch,  the  larger  of  the  two,  distributes  filaments  to  the  internal 
carotid  artery  and  forms  the  carotid  plexus. 

The  iimer  branch  also  distributes  filaments  to  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and, 
continuing  onward,  forms  the  cavernous  plexus. 

The  Oiurotid  Plexus  {plexus  caroticiis  intemvs)  (Figs.  780  and  781)  is  situated 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  Filaments  from  this  plexus  occa- 
sionally form  a  small  gangliform  swelling,  the  carotid  ganglion,  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  artery.  The  carotid  plexus  communicates  with  the  Gasserian  ganglion, 
the  abducent  nerve,  and  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion;  it  distributes  filaments  to 
the  wall  of  the  carotid  artery,  and  also  communicates  with  Jacobson's  nerve 
(the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal). 

The  communicating  branches  to  the  abducent  nerve  consist  of  one  or  two  filaments 
which  join  that  nerve  as  it  lies  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery. 
The  communication  with  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion  is  effected  by  a  branch,  the 
large  deep  petrosal  nerve  (Fig.  740),  given  off  from  the  plexus  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  artery;  this  branch  passes  through  the  cartilage  filling  up  the  foramen 
lacerum  medium,  and  joins  the  large  superficial  petrosal  from  the  facial  to  form 
the  Vidian  nerve  (Figs.  735  and  740).  The  Vidian  nerve  then  proceeds  through 
the  Vidian  canal  to  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion.  The  communication  with 
Jacobson's  nerve  is  effected  by  two  branches,  one  of  which  is  called  the  deep 
petrosal  nerve,  and  the  other  the  caroticotympanic  nerve;  the  latter  may  consist 
of  two  or  three  delicate  filaments. 

The  Cavernous  Plexus  {plexus  cavernosus)  (Fig.  781)  is  situated  below  and  in- 
ternal to  that  part  of  the  internal  carotid  which  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  sella 
turcica,  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  internal  division  of 
the  ascending  branch  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion.  It  communicates 
with  the  ocidomotor,  the  trochlear,  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal. 
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and  the  abducent  nerves,  and  with  the  dliary  or  lenticular  ganglioo,  and  distri- 
butes filaments  to  the  wall  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  to  the  hypophrsis. 
The  branch  of  communication  with  the  oculomotor  nerve  joins  it  at  its  point  of 
division;  the  branch  to  the  trochlear  nerve  joins  it  a^  it  lies  on  the  outer  v-all  of 
the  cavernous  sinus;  other  filaments  are  connected  with  the  under  surface  of  the 
trunk  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve;  and  a  second  filament  of  communieatioD  joins  the 
abducent  nerve. 


(tutned  brwud) 


t«a  obliquely  from  above  ukd 

The  filaments  of  connection  with  the  ciliary  ganglion  (Fig.  730)  arise  from  die 
anterior  part  of  the  cavernous  plexus  and  enter  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal 
fissure;  they  may  join  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  or  be  continued 
forward  as  a  separate  branch. 

The  terminal  flUmanta  from  the  carotid  and  caT«niotu  plexuses  are  prolonged 
along  the  internal  carotid  artery,  forming  plexuses  which  entwine  around  the 
anterior  and  middle  cerebral  arteries  and  ^e  ophthalmic  artery;  along  the  fonner 
vessels  they  may  be  traced  on  to  the  pia;  along  the  latter,  into  the  orbit,  where  thej 
accompany  each  of  the  branches  of  the  vessel.  The  filaments  prolonged  to  the 
anterior  communicating  artery  connect  the  sympathetic  nerves  of  the  right  and 
left  sides. 

The  so-called  inferior  btaach  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  communicates 
with  the  middle  cervical  ganglion. 

The  external' blanches  are  communicating,  and  consist  of  gray  rami  communi- 
cantes  to  the  upper  four  cervical  nerves  and  to  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves. 
Sometimes  the  branch  to  the  fourth  cervical  nerve  may  come  from  the  coid 
connecting  the  superior  and  middle  cervical  ganglia.  The  branches  to  the  crBtii^ 
nerves  consist  of  delicate  filaments,  which  run  to  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of 
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the  vagus,  and  to  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  A  separate  filament  {nervus  jttgtUaris) 
passes  upward  to  the  base  of  the  skulls  and  subdivides  to  join  the  petrous  ganglion 
of  the  glossopharyngeal,  and  the 
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ganglion  of  the  root  of  the  vagus 
in  the  jugular  foramen. 

The  mtemal  branehes  are  per- 
iphercUy  and  consist  of  the  pbaiyn- 
geal  and  laryngeal  braiiches,  and 
the  superior  cardiac  nerve. 

The  pharyngeal  braiiches  (rami 
pharyngei)  (Fig.  780)  pass  in- 
ward to  the  side  of  the  pharynx, 
where  they  join  with  branches 
from  the  glossopharyngeal, 
vagus,  and  external  laryngeal 
nerves  to  form  the  phanmgeal 
plexoB. 

The  laryngeal  branches  join 
the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and 
its  branches. 

The  superior  cardiac  nerve  (n. 
cardiactis  superior)  (Figs.   780) 
arises  by  two  or  more  branches 
from  the  superior  cervical  gan- 
glion, and  occasionally  receives 
a    filament    from    the    cord   of 
communication  between  the  first 
and  second  cervical  ganglia.     It 
runs  down  the  neck  behind  the 
common   carotid    artery,    lying 
upon    the    Longus    colli,    and 
crosses  in  front  of  the  inferior 
thyroid    artery    and    recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve. 

The  course  of  the  nerves  on 
the  two  sides  then  differs.  The  right  superior  cardiac  nerve,  at  the  root  of  the 
neck,  passes  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  subclavian  artery,  and  along  the  in- 
nominate artery,  to  the  back  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  where  it  joins  the  deep 
cardiac  plexus.  It  is  connected  with  other 
branches  of  the  sympathetic;  about  the 
middle  of  the  neck  it  receives  filaments 
from  the  external  laryngeal  nerve;  lower 
down  it  obtains  one  or  two  twigs  from  the 
vagus,  and  as  it  enters  the  thorax  it  is 
joined  by  a  filament  from  the  recurrent 
larjnigeal.  Filaments  from  the  nerve  com- 
municate with  the  thyroid  branches  from 
the  middle  cervical  ganglion. 

The  left  superior  cardiac   nerve,  in  the 

thorax,  runs  by  the  side  of  the  left  common 

carotid  artery,  and  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus. 

The  anterior  branches  (nn,  carotid  extemi)  (Fig.  782)  ramify  upon  the  external 

carotid  artery  and  its  branches,  forming  around  each  a  delicate  plexus,  on  the 
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Flo.  782. — Diagram  of  the  cervical  Bympathetic  cord. 

(Testut.) 
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Fig.  783. — The  subclavian  loop  paasing  from  the 
middle  to  the  inferior  cervical  gani^ia. 
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nerves  composing  which  small  ganglia  are  occasionally  found.  The  plexuses 
accompanying  some  of  these  arteries  have  important  communications  with  other 
nerves.  That  surrounding  the  external  carotid  artery  {plexus  caroticus  exi^mus) 
is  connected  with  the  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  to  the  Stylohyoid  muscle;  that 
surrounding  the  facial  artery  communicates  with  the  submaxillary  ganglion  h? 
one  or  two  filaments;  and  that  accompanying  the  middle  meningeal  artery  sends 
an  offshoot  which  passes  to  the  otic  ganglion  and  a  second,  the  external  superficial 
petrosal  nerve  (Fig.  740),  to  the  geniculate  ganglion  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  middle  cervical  ganglion  {ganglion  cervicale  medium)  (Figs.  780  and  782) 
is  the  smallest  of  the  three  cervical  ganglia,  and  is  occasionally  altogether  wanting. 
It  is  placed  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  usually  upon,  or  close  to,  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery.  It  is  probably  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  two  ganglia 
corresponding  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves. 

It  is  joined  by  gray  rami  communicantes  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves. 

It  gives  off  the  thyroid  and  middle  cardiac  nerves. 

The  thyroid  branches  are  small  filaments  which  accompany  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery  to  the  thyroid  gland,  forming  the  inferior  thyroid  plexus  {plextis  thyroideus 
inferior);  they  communicate,  on  the  artery,  with  the  superior  cardiac  nerve,  and, 
in  the  gland,  with  branches  from  the  recurrent  and  external  laryngeal  nerves. 

The  middle  or  great  cardiac  nerve  (n.  cardiacus  medvus)  (Fig.  780),  the  lai]gest 
of  the  three  cardiac  nerves,  arises  from  the  middle  cervical  ganglion  or  from  the 
cord  between  the  middle  and  inferior  ganglia.  On  the  right  side  it  descends  behind 
the  common  carotid  artery,  and  at  die  root  of  the  neck  passes  either  in  front  of 
or  behind  the  subclavian  artery;  it  then  descends  on  the  trachea,  receives  a  few 
filaments  from  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  joins  the  right  side  of  the  deep 
cardiac  plexus.  In  the  neck  it  communicates  with  the  superior  cardiac  and  re- 
current laryngeal  nerves.  On  the  left  side  the  middle  cardiac  nerve  enters  the 
thorax  between  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  and  joins  the  left  side  of 
the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  If  the  middle  cervical  ganglion  is  absent,  the  above- 
named  branches  arise  from  the  gangliated  cord. 

The  inferior  cervical  ganglion  {ganglion  cervicale  inferius)  (Figs.  780  and  782) 
is  situated  between  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra 
and  the  neck  of  the  first  rib  on  the  inner  side  of  the  superior  intercostal  artery. 
Its  form  is  irregular;  it  is  larger  in  size  than  the  preceding,  and  is  frequently  joined 
to  the  first  thoracic  ganglion.  It  is  probably  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  two 
ganglia  which  correspond  to  the  last  two  cervical  nerves.  It  is  connected  to 
the  middle  ganglion  by  two  or  more  cords,  one  of  which  forms  a  loop  around 
the  subclavian  artery  and  supplies  offshoots  to  it.  This  loop  is  named  the  ansa 
svbclavii  (Vieussenii). 

The  ganglion  is  joined  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical  nerves  by  gray  rami 
communicantes. 

It  gives  oil  the  inferior  cardiac  nerve  and  offshoots  to  bloodvessels. 

The  inferior  cardiac  nerve  {n.  cardia^cus  inferior)  arises  from  the  inferior  cervical 

'  or  first  thoracic  ganglion.     It  passes  down  behind  the  subclavian  artery  and  along 

the  front  of  the  trachea  to  join  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.     It  communicates  freely 

behind  the  subclavian  artery  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  middle  cardiac 

nerves. 

The  offshoots  to  bloodvessels  accompany  the  vertebral  artery,  and  form  a  plexus 
around  it;  this  plexus  {plexus  vertebralis)  supplies  filaments  to  the  vessel,  and  is 
continued  up  the  vertebral  and  basilar  arteries  to  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar 
arteries. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  situation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  makes  wounds  of  it  rare. 
Thirteen  cases  of  traumatic  injury  to  the  cervical  sympathetics  were  collected  by  Seeligmiiller. 
In  ten  cases  paralysis  existed;  in  three,  irritation.    Tumors  of  the  neck  may  cause  irritation  or 
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paralysis.  In  irrUation  o!  the  sympathelic  the  corresponding  side  of  tlie  face  betomes  pale,  the 
pupil  dilates,  the  palpebral  fissure  widecis,  and  tlie  eyeball  protrudes.  In  inuny  cases  there  b 
urreleration  of  the  heart  beats.  In  paralysis  of  the  sympalhetio  the  pupil  utntracts,  the  pal- 
l>ebrol  fissure  is  narrowed  by  pariial  ptosis,  the  corresponding  side  of  tne  face  reddens,  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  flow  of  tears,  and  recession  of  the  eyeball. 

The  surgeon  occasionally  resects  the  sympathelic.  Jonnest-o  recommends  bilateral  removal 
of  the  superior  cervical  ganglia  for  glaucoma,  and  bilateral  removal  of  all  the  cervical  sympa' 
thetic  ganglia  for  epilepsy  and  fur  exophthalmic  goitre.  The  results  of  resection  do  not  appear 
iri  justify  the  operation. 

The  Thoracic  PortioQ  (Para  Thoracalis)  of  the  Oan^ted  Cord  (Fig.  784). 

The  thoracic  portioo  of  the  gangliated  cord  consists  of  a  series  of  ganglia 
which  usually  correspond  in  number  to  that  of  the  vertebne;  but,  from  the  occa- 


sional coalescence  of  two,  their  number  is  uncertain.     The  gangliu  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  spine,  resting  against  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  and  are  covered  by 
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the  costal  pleura;  the  last  two  ganglia  are,  however,  anterior  to  the  rest,  being 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  bodies  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  thoracic  vertebrae.  ITie 
ganglia  are  small  in  size  and  of  a  grayish  color.  The  first  ganglion,  larger  than 
the  others,  is  of  an  elongated  form  and  is  frequently  blended  with  the  last  ceniral 
ganglion.    They  are  connected  by  the  intervening  portions  of  the  cord. 

Two  rami  communicantes,  one  white  and  the  other  gray,  connect  each  ganglion 
with  its  corresponding  spinal  nerve. 

The  branches  from  the  upper  five  ganglia  are  very  small;  they  supply  filament^: 
to  the  thoracic  aorta  and  its  branches,  and  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  their 
ligaments.  Branches  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ganglia  enter  the  posterior 
pulmonary  plexus. 

The  branches  from  the  lower  seven  ganglia  are  large,  and  white  in  color;  they 
distribute  filaments  to  the  aorta,  and  unite  to  form  the  three  splanchnic  nerves. 
These  are  named  the  great,  the  lesser,  and  the  smallest,  or  renal  splanchnic. 

The  great  splanchnic  nerve  (//.  splanchnicus  major)  is  white  in  color,  firm  in 
texture,  and  is  formed  by  branches  from  the  thoracic  ganglia  between  the  fifth  or 
sixth  and  the  ninth  or  tenth;  but  the  fibres  in  the  higher  roots  may  be  tracer! 
upward  in  the  sympathetic  cord  as  far  as  the  first  or  second  thoracic  ganglion. 
These  roots  unite  to  form  a  cord  of  considerable  size.  It  descends  obliquely 
inward  in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  along  the  posterior  mediastinum, 
perforates  the  crus  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  terminates  in  the  semilunar  gmglion  of 
the  solar  plexus  (Fig.  784),  distributing  filaments  to  the  renal  and  supnnnal 
plexuses.  A  ganglion  (ganglion  splanchnicum)  exists  on  this  nerve  opposite  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra. 

The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  (;i.  splajichnicics  minor)  is  formed  by  filaments  from 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  ganglia,  and  from  the  cord  between  them.  It  pierces  the 
Diaphragm  near  or  with  the  preceding  nerve,  and  joins  the  aorticorenal  ganglion 
of  the  solar  plexus  (Fig.  784).  It  communicates  in  the  thorax  with  the  great 
splanchnic  nerve,  and  ends  in  the  solar  plexus. 

The  least  splanchnic  nerve  (n.  splanchnicus  imus)  arises  from  the  last  thoracic 
ganglion,  and,  piercing  the  Diaphragm,  terminates  in  the  renal  plexus.  It  occa- 
sionally communicates  with  the  preceding  nerve. 

A  striking  analogy  appears  to  exist  between  the  splanchnic  and  the  cardiac 
nerves.  The  cardiac  nerves  are  three  in  number,  they  arise  from  the  three  cer- 
vical ganglia,  and  are  distributed  to  a  large  and  important  organ  in  the  thoracic 
cavity.  The  splanchnic  nerves,  also  three  in  number,  are  connected  prol)ably 
with  all  the  thoracic  ganglia,  and  are  distributed  to  important  organs  in  the 
abdominal  cavity. 


The  Lumbar  Portion  (Pars  Lumbalis)  of  the  Gangliated  Cord  (Fig.  780). 

The  lumbar  portion  of  the  gangliated  cord  is  situated  in  front  of  the  vertebral 
column  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  Psoas  magnus.  It  consists  usually  of  four 
ganglia,  connected  together  by  interganglionic  cords.  It  is  continuous  above  with 
the  thoracic  portion  beneath  the  internal  arcuate  ligament  of  the  Diaphragm, 
and  below  with  the  sacral  portion  behind  the  common  iliac  artery.  The  ganglia 
are  of  small  size,  and  placed  much  nearer  the  median  line  than  the  thoracic  ganglia. 

Gray  rami  communicantes  connect  all  the  ganglia  with  the  lumbar  spinal 
nerves.  There  may  be  two  from  each  ganglion,  but  the  arrangement  is  not  so 
uniform  as  in  other  regions.  The  first  and  second,  and  sometimes  the  third, 
lumbar  nerves  send  white  rami  communicantes  to  the  upper  two  or  three  ganglia. 

From  the  situation  of  the  lumbar  ganglia  these  branches  are  longer  than  in  die 
other  regions.    They  accompany  the  lumbar  arteries  around  the  sides  of  the  bodies 
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of  the  vertebrae,  passing  beneath  the  fibrous  arches  from  which  some  of  the  fibres 
of  the  Psoas  magnus  arise. 

Of  the  branches  of  distribntion  some  branches  pass  inward,  in  front  of  the  aorta^ 
and  help  to  form  the  abdominal  aortic  plexus  {plexus  aorticus  abdominalis)  (Fig. 
780).  Other  branches  descend  in  front  of  the  common  iliac  arteries,  and,  joining 
over  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  assist  in  forming  the  hypogastric  plexus  (plexus 
hypog€istricus)  (Fig.  780).  Numerous  delicate  filaments  are  also  distributed  to 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  the  ligaments  connecting  them. 

Pelvic  Portion  (Pars  Pelvina)  of  the  Gangliated  Cord  (Fig.  780). 

The  pelvic  portion  of  the  gangliated  cord  is  situated  in  front  of  the  sacrum 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  sacral  foramina.  It  consists  of  four  or  five 
small  ganglia  on  each  side,  connected  by  interganglionic  cords.  Below,  these 
cords  converge  and  unite  on  the  front  of  the  coccyx  by  means  of  a  small  ganglion, 
the  coceygeal  ganglion  or  ganglion  impar  (ganglion  coccygeum  impar)  (Fig.  780). 

Gray  rami  communicantes  pass  from  the  ganglia  to  the  sacral  and  coccygeal 
ner\'es.  No  white  rami  communicantes  join  this  part  of  the  gangliated  cord, 
but  the  visceral  branches  which  arise  from  the  thud  and  fourth,  and  sometimes 
from  the  second,  sacral  are  regarded  as  homologous  with  white  rami  communi- 
cantes 

The  branches  of  distribution  communicate  on  the  front  of  the  sacrum  with  the 
corresponding  branches  from  the  opposite  side;  some,  from  the  first  two  ganglia, 
pass  to  join  the  pelvic  plexus,  while  others  form  a  plexus  which  accompanies  the 
middle  sacral  artery,  from  which  plexus  filaments  pass  to  the  coccygeal  gland. 

THE  GREAT  PLEXUSES  07  THE  SYMPATHETIC  STSTEM. 

The  great  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  are  the  large  aggregations  of  nerves 
and  ganglia,  previously  alluded  to,  situated  in  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic 
cavities  respectively,  and  named  the  cardiac,  pulmonary,  oesophageal,  coeliac,  and 
hj'pogastric  plexuses  respectively.  They  consist  not  only  of  sympathetic  fibres 
derived  from  the  ganglia,  but  also  of  fibres  from  the  central  nerve  system  which 
are  conveyed  through  the  white  rami  communicantes.  From  them  are  derived 
the  branches  which  supply  the  viscera. 

The  Cardiac  Plexus  (Plexus  Cardiacus)  (Fig.  780). 

The  cardiac  plexus  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  is  divided  into  a 
saperficial  part,  which  lies  in  the  concavity  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  a  deep 
part,  which  lies  between  the  trachea  and  aorta.  The  two  plexuses  are,  however, 
closely  connected. 

The  superficial  cardiac  plexus  lies  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  in  front  of 
the  right  pulmonary  arter}\  It  is  formed  by  the  left  superior  cardiac  nerve,  the 
left  (and  occasionally  also  the  right)  inferior  cervical  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus, 
and  filaments  from  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  A  small  ganglion,  the  cardiac  ganglion 
of  Wrisberg  (ganglion  cardiacum  [Wrisbergi])  is  occasionally  found  connected  with 
these  nerves  at  their  point  of  junction.  This  ganglion,  when  present,  is  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta  on  the  right  side  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus.  The  superficial  cardiac  plexus  gives  branches  to  the  deep  cardiac 
plexus  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  the  right  or  anterior  coronary  plexus  and 
to  the  left  anterior  pulmonary  plexus. 

The  deep  cardiac  plexus  is  situated  in  front  of  the- trachea  at  its  bifurcation,. 
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above  the  point  of  division  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  behind  the  aich  of  the 
aorta.  It  is  formed  by  the  cardiac  nerves  derived  from  the  cervical  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic  and  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  vagus. 
The  only  cardiac  nerves  which  do  not  enter  into  the  formation  of  this  plexu.s  are 
tlie  left  superior  cardiac  nerve  and  the  inferior  cervical  cardiac  branch  from  the 
left  vagus. 

The  branches  from  the  right  side  of  this  plexus  pass,  some  in  front  of,  and  others 
behind,  the  right  pulmonary  artery;  the  former,  the  more  numerous,  transmit 
a  few  filaments  to  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus,  and  are  then  continued  onward 
to  form  part  of  the  right  coronary  plexus;  Uiose  behind  the  pulmonary  artery  dis- 
tribute a  few  filaments  to  the  right  auricle,  and  are  then  continued  onward  to  form 
a  part  of  the  left  coronary  plexus. 

The  left  side  of  the  plexus  is  connected  with  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus  and 
gives  filaments  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  to  the  anterior  pulmonary 
plexus,  and  is  then  continued  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  left  coronary  plexus. 

The  left  coronary  plexus  (jplexxis  coronarius  posterior)  is  larger  than  the  right, 
and  accompanies  the  left  coronary  artery;  it  is  chiefly  formed  by  filaments  pro- 
longed from  the  left  side  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus,  and  by  a  few  from  the  right 
side.     It  gives  branches  to  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle. 

The  right  coronary  plexus  (plexus  coronarius  anterior)  is  formed  partly  from  the 
superficial  and  partly  from  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  It  accompanies  the  right 
coronary  artery,  and  gives  branches  to  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle. 

Although  sympathetic  filaments  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  antaiior  and 
posterior  pulmonary  and  the  (esophageal  plexuses,  these  are  usually  regarded  as 
portions  of  the  vagus  nerve  (p.  1010). 


The  OcBliac  or  Solar  Plezua  (Plexus  OoeUacos)  (Figs.  780,  785). 

The  copliac  or  solar  plexus  supplies  the  viscera  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  It 
consists  of  a  great  network  of  nerves  and  ganglia,  situated  behind  the  pancrea.s 
and  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity  and  in  front  of  the  aorta  and  crura  of  the 
Diaphragm.  It  surrounds  the  coeliac  axis  and  root  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery,  extending  downward  as  low  as  the  pancreas  and  outward  to  the  suprarenal 
glands.  This  plexus,  and  the  ganglia  connected  with  it,  receive  the  great,  the  sidaII, 
and  the  least  splanclmic  nerves  of  both  sides,  and  some  filaments  from  the  right 
vagus  nerve.  It  distributes  filaments  which  accompany,  under  the  name  ol 
plexuses,  all  the  branches  from  the  front  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 

Of  the  ganglia  of  which  the  solar  plexus  is  partly  composed  the  principal 
are  the  two  semilunar  ganglia  (ganglia  coeliaca)  (Figs.  785  and  786),  which  are 
situated  one  on  each. side  of  the  plexus,  and  are  the  largest  ganglia  in  the  body. 
They  are  large,  irregular,  gangliform  masses  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  smaller 
ganglia,  having  interspaces  between  them.  They  are  situated  in  front  of  the 
crura  of  the  Diaphragm,  close  to  the  suprarenal  glands;  the  one  on  the  right 
side  lies  beneath  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  upper  part  of  each  ganglion  is 
joined  by  the  great  splanchnic  nerve,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  each  the  branches 
of  tlie  solar  plexus  are  connected.  The  lower  portion  of  each  semilunar  ganglion 
is  detached,  and  is  named  the  aorticorenal  ganglion. 

From  the  cceliac  plexus  are  derived  the  following: 


Phrenic  or  Diaphragmatic  plexus. 
Suprarenal  plexus. 
Renal  plexus. 
Spermatic  I    .  ^^^ 
Ovarian     )  ^ 


Gastric  plexus. 
Splenic  plexus. 
Hepatic  plexus. 
Superior  mesenteric  plexus. 
Aortic  plexus. 


THE  CmLlAC  OS.  SOLAR  PLICXW 


The  Ptanaic  Plsxoi  {pUxiu  phrenitrus)  (Fig,  785)  accompanies  the  inferior 
phrenic  artery  to  the  Diaphragm,  some  filaments  passing  to  the  suprarenal  giund. 
It  arisea  from  the  upper  part  of  the  semilunar  ganglion,  and  is  larger  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  side.  It  receives  one  or  two  branches  from  the  phrenic  nerve. 
At  the  point  of  junction  with  the  phrenic  nerve  is  a  small  gan^ion,  the  phrenk 
gwtKlion  (ganglion  phreiiicum)  (Fig,  786),  which  lies  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
Diaphragm,  near  the  right  suprarenal.  Its  branches  are  distributed  to  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  suprarenal,  and  hepatic  plexus.  There  is  no  phrenic  ganglion 
on  the  left  side. 


Fw.  7Sa.  -The  Mnuluiur  guigljs  with  thr  Bympathelic  pleiuwa  o(  the  »bdomin»l  viii«f»  radintiim  from 
the  (UigliK,     (Toldt.) 

The  Sapnzraat  Plexus  (plexus  suprarfiialh)  (Fig.  7H5)  is  formed  by  branches 
from  the  cceliac  plexus,  from  the  semilimar  ganglion,  and  from  the  phrenic  and 
great  splanchnic  nerves,  a  ganglion  being  formed  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
lutter  nerve.  If  supplies  the  suprarenal  gtand,  being  chiefly  distributed  to  its 
medullary  portion.  The  branches  of  this  plexus  are  remarl^ble  for  their  large 
size  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  organ  they  supply. 


THE  XERVE  SYSTEM 


The  fienal  Plexus  (plexus  renaiia')  (Figs.  785  and  7S6)  is  formed  hj  filameiii! 
from  the  cipliac  plexus,  the  lower  part  of  the  semilunar  ganglion  (aorticorenal 
ganglion)  and  the  aortic    plexus.     It    is   also  joined    by  the   least   splanchntc 


lanterie  arferj. 
eat  ipbtnehnir 


1  revil  artfrf. 


tHiral  anflf. 
iliac  ar1er]i. 


'\h  iHM  cixliiu  and  bypoful 
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nerve.  The  nerves  from  these  sources,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  have  numerous 
^nglia  developed  upon  them.  They  accompany  the  branches  of  the  renal 
artery  into  the  kidney,  some  filaments  on  the  right  side  being  distributed  to  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  and  others,  on  both  sides,  to  the  spermatic  plexuses. 

The  Spermatic  Plazus  (plextts  spermaticus)  (Fig.  785)  is  derived  from  the  renal 
plexus,  receiving  branches  from  the  aortic  plexus.  It  accompanies  the  spermatic 
vessels  to  the  testis. 

In  the  female  the  ovarian  plexus  (plexits  arteriae  ovaricae)  arises  like  the  sper- 
matic plexus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  ovaries.  Fallopian  tubes,  and  fundus  of  the 
uterus. 

The  Gastric  or  Goronazy  Plezus  {plexus  gastricus  superior)  (Fig.  785)  accompanies 
the  gastric  artery  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  joins  with  branches 
from  the  left  vagus  nen^e. 

The  Splenic  Plexus  (plexus  lienalis)  (Fig.  785)  is  formed  by  branches  from  the 
eoeliac  plexus,  the  left  semilunar  ganglia,  and  from  the  right  vagus  nerve.  It 
accompanies  the  splenic  artery  and  its  branches  to  the  substance  of  the  spleen, 
giving  oflf,  in  its  course,  filaments  to  the  pancreas,  the  pancreatic  plexus,  and  the 
left  gastroepiploic  plexus,  which  accompanies  the  left  gastroepiploic  artery  along 
the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

The  Hepatic  Plexus  {plexus  hepaiicus)  (Fig.  785),  the  largest  offshoot  from  the 
eoeliac  plexus,  receives  filaments  from  the  left  vagus  and  right  phrenic  nerves. 
It  accompanies  the  hepatic  artery,  ramifying  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  upon 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  within  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

Branches  from  this  plexus  accompany  all  the  divisions  of  the  hepatic  artery. 
Thus,  there  is  a  pyloric  plexus  accompanying  the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic, 
which  joins  with  the  gastric  plexus  and  vagi  nerves.    There  is  also  a  gastro- 
duodenal  plexus,  which  subdivides  into  the  pancreaticoduodenal  plexus,  which 
accompanies  the  pancreaticoduodenal  artery,  to  supply  the  pancreas  and  duo- 
denum, joining  with  branches  from  the  mesenteric  plexus.     The  gastroepiploic 
plexus,   which  accompanies  the  right  gastroepiploic  artery  along  the  greater 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  which  is  said  to  anastomose  with  branches  from 
the  splenic  plexus,  is  in  reality  derived  from  the  splenic  plexus.     A  cystic  plexus, 
which  supplies  the  gall-bladder,  also  arises  from  the  hepatic  plexois  near  the  liver. 
The  Superior  Mesenteric  Plexus  {plexus  mesentericus  superior)  (Fig.  785)  is  a 
continuation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  great  solar  plexus,  receiving  a  branch  from  the 
junction  of  the  right  vagus  nerve  with  the  eoeliac  plexus;     It  surrounds  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery,  which  it  accompanies  into  the  mesentery,  and  divides  into  a 
number  of  secondary  plexuses,  which  are  distributed  to  all  parts  supplied  by  the 
artery — viz.,  pancreatic  branches  to  the  pancreas;  intestinal  branches,  which  supply 
the  whole  of  the  small  intestine;  and  ileocolic,  right  colic,  and  middle  colic  branches, 
which  supply  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  large  intestine.     The  nerves  composing 
this  plexus  are  white  in  color  and  firm  in  texture;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  plexus 
close  to  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  is  a  ganglion  {ganglion  mesen- 
ierieum  superius). 

The  Abdominal  Aortic  Plexus  {plexus  aorticus  ahdominalis)  (Figs.  785  and  786) 
is  formed  by  branches  derived,  on  either  side,  from  the  eoeliac  plexus,  receiving 
filaments  from  some  of  the  lumbar  ganglia.  It  is  situated  upon  the  sides  and  front 
of  the  aorta,  between  the  origins  of  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries. 
From  this  plexus  arise  part  of  the  spermatic^  the  inferior  mesenteric,  and  the  hypo- 
gastric plexuses;  it  also  distributes  filaments  to  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  Inferior  Mesenteric  Plexus  {plexus  rnesentericus  inferior)  (Fig.  785)  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  left  side  of  the  aortic  plexus.  It  surrounds  the  inferior  mesenteric 
artery,  and  divides  into  a  number  of  secondary  plexuses,  which  are  distributed  to 
all  the  parts  supplied  by  the  artery — ^viz.,  the  left  colic  and  sigmoid  plexuses,  which 
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supply  the  descending  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon;  and  the  raperior  hemor- 
riioidal  plexus  (plearus  hemorrhoidalis  superior),  which  supplies  the  upper  part 
of  the  rectum  and  joins  in  the  pelvis  with  branches  from  the  pelvic  plexus. 

The  Hypogastric  Plexus  (Plexus  Hypogastricus)  (Figs.  780,  786). 

The  hypogastric  plexus  supplies  the  viscera  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  between  the  two  common  iliac  arteries, 
and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  numerous  filaments^  which  descend  on  each  side 
from  the  abdominal  aortic  plexus  and  from  the  lumbar  ganglia.  This  plexus  con- 
tains no  evident  ganglia;  it  bifurcates,  below,  into  two  lateral  portions,  right  and 
left,  which  form  the  pelvic  plexuses. 

The  Pelvic  Plexuses. 

The  pelvic  plexuses  supply  the  viscera  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  are  situated  at 
the  side  of  the  rectum  in  the  male,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  rectum  and  vagina 
in  the  female.  They  are  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  hypogastric  plexus,  bv 
the  visceral  branches  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  and  by  a 
few  filaments  from  the  first  two  sacral  ganglia.  At  the  points  of  junction  of 
these  nerves  small  ganglia  afe  found.  From  these  plexuses  numerous  branches 
are  distributed  to  the  rectum  and  bladder  in  the  male,  and  to  the  rectum,  bladder, 
uterus,  and  vagina  in  the  female.  They  accompany  the  branches  of  the  internal 
iliac  artery.  These  secondary  plexuses  are  (1)  the  inferior  hemoxrhoidal,  (2; 
vesical,  (3)  prostatic,  (4)  vaginal,  and  (5)  uterine  plexuses. 

The  Liferior  Hemorrhoidal  Plexus  (plexiis  haenwrrhoidalis  inferior)  arises  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus.  It  supplies  the  rectum,  joining  with  branches 
of  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  plexus. 

The  Vesical  Plexus  (plexus  vesicalis)  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the  pelvic 
plexus.  The  nerves  composing  it  are  numerous,  and  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  spinal  nerve  fibres.  They  accompany  the  vesical  arteries,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  side  and  base  of  the  bladder.  Numerous  filaments  also  pass  to  the  vesiculae 
seitiinales  and  vasa  deferentia;  those  accompanying  the  vas  deferens  join,  on  the 
spermatic  cord,  with  branches  from  the  spermatic  plexus. 

'^The  Prostatic  Plexus  (plexus  prostaticus)  is  continued  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  pelvic  plexus.  The  nerves  composing  it  are  of  large  size.  They  are  distributed 
to  the  prostate  gland,  seminal  vesicles,  and  erectile  tissue  of  the  penis.  The 
nerves  supplying  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  penis  consist  of  two  sets,  the  small  and 
large  cavernous  nerves.  They  are  slender  filaments,  which  arise  from  the  fore  part 
of  the  prostatic  plexus,  and,  after  joining  with  branches  from  the  internal  pudic 
nerve,  pass  forward  beneath  the  pubic  arch. 

The  small  cavernous  nerves  (nn,  cavemosi  penis  minores)  perforate  the  fibrous 
covering  of  the  penis,  near  its  root. 

The  large  cavernous  nerve  (n,  cavernosas  penis  major)  passes  forward  along  the 
dorsum  of  the  penis,  joins  with  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  corpus  spongiosum. 

The  uterine  and  vaginal  plexuses  in  reality  constitute  one  plexus,  the  utero- 
vaginal plexus  (plexus  uterovaginalis). 

The  Vaginal  Plexus  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus.  It  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  to  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  vestibule,  and  to  the 
clitoris.  The  nerves  composing  this  plexus  contain,  like  tlie  vesical,  a  large 
proportion  of  spinal  nerve  fibres. 

The  Uterine  Plexus  accompanies  the  uterine  artery  to  the  side  of  the  uterus 
between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament;  it  communicates  with  the  ovarian  plexus. 


THE  OEGANS  OF  SPECIAL  SENSE. 


THE  organs  of   the   senses  {prgafia  sensuum)  are  five  in  number — those  of 
smell,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  touch. 


THE  NOSE. 

The  nose  is  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  organ  of  smell  (prganon  olftictus);  by 
means  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  its  nerves  it  protects  the  lungs  from  the  inhala- 
tion of  deleterious  gases  and  assists  the  organ  of  taste  in  discriminating  the  prop- 
erties of  food.  The  organ  of  smell  consists  of  two  parts — one  external,  the  outer 
nose,  which  projects  from  the  centre  of  the  face,  and  an  internal,  the  cavum  nasi, 
which  is  divided  by  a  septum  into  the  right  and  left  nasal  loss®. 


THE  OUTER  NOSE  (NASUS  EZTERNUS). 

The  outer  nose  is  the  more  anterior  and  prominent  part  of  the  organ  of  smell. 
Of  a  pyramidal  form,  it  is  directed  downward,  and  projects  from  the  centre  of 
the  face  immediately  above  the  upper  lip.  Its  root  (radix  nasi)  is  connected 
directly  with  the  forehead.  Its  base  (basis  iiasi)  presents  two  elliptical  orifices, 
the  nostrils  or  anterior  nares  (imres),  separated  from  each  other  by  an  antero- 
posterior septum,  the  eolnmna  (septum  mobile  nasi).  The  margins  of  the  nostrils 
are  provided  with  a  number  of  stiff  hairs  or  vibrissiB,  which  arrest  the  passage 
of  foreign  substances  carried  with  the  current  of  air  intended  for  respiration. 
The  potot  (apex  nasi)  is  the  free  extremity  of  the  nose.  The  lateral  surfaces  of 
the  nose  form,  by  their  union  in  the  middle  line,  the  dorsum  (dorsum  nasi),  tlie 
direction  of  which  varies  considerably  in  different  individuals.  The  portion 
of  the  dorsum  over  the  nasal  bones  is  the  bridge.  Each  lateral  surface  terminates 
below  in  a  rounded  eminence,  the  wing  or  ala  nasi,  which,  by  its  lower  margin 
(margo  nasi),  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  the  corresponding  nostril.  Above  the 
ala  is  a  depression,  the  alar  sulcus. 

Stmcture. — ^The  nose  is  composed  of  a  framework  of  bones  and  cartilages,  the  latter  being 
slightly  acted  upon  by  certain  muscles.  It  is  covered  externally  by  the  integument,  internally 
by  mucous  membrane,  and  is  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  bony  framework  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  organ;  it  consists  of  the  nasal  bones  and 
the  nasal  processes  of  the  maTillm  (pp.  99  and  104). 

The  cartilaginous  framework  {cartHagines  nasi)  (Figs.  787  and  788)  consists  of  five  pieces— 
the  two  upper  and  the  two  lower  lateral  cartilages  and  the  cartilage  of  the  septum. 

The  upper  lateral  cartilage  (cartilago  mm  IcUeralis)  of  each  side  is  situated  below  the  free 
margin  of  the  nasal  bone  and  is  flat  and  triangular  in  shape.  Its  anterior  margin  is  thicker  than 
the  posterior,  and  continuous  above  with  the  cartilage  of  the  septum.  Its  posterior  margin  is 
attached  to  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla.  Its  inferior  margin  is  connected  by  fibrous  tissue 
with  the  low^  lateral  cartilage;  one  surface  is  turned  outward,  the  other  inward  toward  the 
nasal  cavity. 

The  lower  lateral  cartilage  (cartilago  alarvt  major)  is  a  thin,  flexible  plate  situated  immediately 
below  the  preceding,  and  bent  upon  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  inner  and  outer  walls 
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of  the  orifice  of  the  nostril.  The  portion  which  forms  the  innar  wall  (cnu  medialfi,  iturker 
than  the  rest,  is  loosely  connected  with  the  con-es|M>D(liiiK  portion  of  the  opposite  caniia^  in 
form  a  small  part  of  the  coiumna.  Its  inferior  border,  free,  rounded,  anu  projecting,  tr)nn>. 
with  ihe  thickened  integument  nnd  subjacent  tissue  and  the  corresponding  )ians  of  ihe  ojiposi^c 
side,  the  mobile  septum.     The  part  of  the  cartilage  which  forms  the  OUt«r  wall  {cna  iaUniri  Li 


Seen  from  below. 


^Saamoid  catiilaga 


Figs.  787  and  788.— Cartilajtea  ol 


curved  to  correspond  wilh  the  ala  of  the  nnse;  it  is  oval  and  flattened,  narrow  behind,  where  i[ 
is  connected  with  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla  by  a  tough  fibrous  membrane,  in  which  are 
found  three  or  four  small  cartilaginous  plates,  the  ssumoid  or  toBsar  dv  cartilageB  (rarfiln^'nn 
alareif  miiwres).    Above,  it  is  connected  by  fibrous  tissue  to  the  upper  lateral  cartilage  and  front 

Curt  of  die  cartilage  of  ihe  septum;  below,  it  falls  short  of  the  maivin  of  the  nostril;  the  ala 
eing  completed  by  dense  cellular  (issue  covered  by  skin.  In  front  Ine  lower  lateral  cartilapr- 
are  se]>araled  by  a  notch  which  corresponds  with  (he  point  of  the  nose. 

The  caitilaca  of  Uw  saptnm  (furiitafi 
tepli  nasi)  (Figs.  787  and  789)  is  somewhjt 

Juadrilateral  in  form,  thicker  a(  its  margins 
lan  a(  its  centre,  and  completes  (he  sr]>a- 
ration  between  the  nasal  fosste  in  front,  lis 
anfmbr  margin,  thickest  above,  b  coimeMed 
with  the  nasal  bones,  and  is  continuous  airli 
the  anterior  marginsof  the  two  upper  lateral 
cartilages.  Below,  i(  b  connected  to  ihe 
inner  portions  of  the  lower  lateral  cartilagri 
by  fibrous  (issue.  Its  posterior  margin  ij 
connected  with  the  perpendicubr  lamella  of 
(he  ethmoid:  its  inferior  maipn  wilh  ihr 
vomer  and  the  palate  processes  of  the  ma\- 
itlte  (Fig.  789). 

li  may  be  prolonged  backward  (especially 
in  children)  for  some  di.stance  between  ihe 
vomer  and  perpendicular  plate  of  the  etb- 
moid,  forming  what  is  termed  the  iphenoidil 
proMU  (^vressus  gphenoidatU  nrpli  cartHa- 
septum  of  the  ooee.  ginei).  The  septal  cartilage  does  not  reach 
as  far  as  (he  lower  part  of  the  nasal  septum. 
This  i.-.  formed  by  the  thinnest  portions  of  ihf 

lower  lateral  cartilages  and  by  the  skin;  i(  is  freely  movable,  and  hence  is  termed  the  mobil* 

Boptum. 

.\long  (he  lower  margin  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  cartilage  of  the  septum  is  another  canilajf 

which  is  attached  to  the  vomer  and  b  known  as  the  vomaiiiM  cartilag«,  or  cartilase  of  JacobMn 

{cariitago  vomeroniualis). 
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These  various  cartilages  are  connecled  to  each  other  and  to  the  booes  by  a  tough  fibrous 
membrane,  which  allows  the  utmost  facility  of  movement  between  them. 

The  mnacles  of  tlis  noae  are  situated  beneath  the  integument;  thev  are  (on  each  side)  the 
Tyraniidalis  na^i,  the  Levator  kbii  auperiores  alaeque  nasi,  the  Dilatator  naris,  anterior  andpos- 
lerior,  the  Compressor  nasi,  the  Compressor  nai^um  minor,  and  the  Depresaor  alae  nasi.  They 
have  been  previously  described  (p.  373), 

The  intagrumBnt  covering  the  dorsum  and  the  sides  of  the  nose  is  thin,  and  loosely  connected 
with  the  subjacent  parts;  but  the  integument  of  the  tip  and  the  al»e  of  the  nose  is  thicker  and 
more  firtnK-  adherent,  and  is  furnished  with  a  large  number  of  sebaceous  follicles,  the  orifices  of 
whii-h  are  usually  very  distinct. 

The  mucous  membrana  lining  the  interior  of  the  nose  is  continuous  with  the  skin  extnnally 
and  with  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  nasal  fosste  within. 

The  arterios  of  the  Zuom  are  the  lataiallB  nasi  from  the  facial,  and  the  inferior  artery  <^  tht 
stfAum.  from,  the  superior  eoronary,  nhich  supply  the  alie  and  septum,  the  sides  and  dorsum  being 
supplied  from  the  juuai  braneh  cf  the  ophlhalmie  and  the  infraorbital.  The  vsina  of  the  nos« 
terminate  in  the  laeUl  and  opbthafaiiic.  The  tjmpbaticB  of  tbe  out«r  noae  aie  shown  in  Fit;. 
.'w7.  They  em()iy  chiefly  into  the  Bubmaxillai;  lymph  sodea.  The  nervM  tor  the  muscles  of 
the  nose  are  derived  from  the  fadal,  while  the  skin  receives  its  branches  from  the  infraorbiUl, 
infnttzochlear,  and  nual  branches  of  Oia  ophtbafanic. 


TBI  NASAL  rOS8£  (OAVUM  NASI). 

The  nasal  fossae  are  two  irregular  cavities  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  face, 
one  on  each  side  of  (he  mesal  plane.  They  open  in  front,  when  the  soft  parts 
are  in  place,  by  the  two  Boatills  or  antwior  nans,  and  terminate,  behind,  in  the 
oasopbaryn.Y  by  the  posterior  turn. 


The  aQterioT  nares  (naren)  are  somewhat  pear-shaped  apertures,  each  measur- 
ing about  one  inch  (2.5  cm.)  antero-poateriorly  and  half  an  inch  (1.2  cm.)  trans- 
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Tersely  at  their  widest  part.  Tlie  nasal  fossse  in  the  dry  skull  open  in  front  i>v 
the  anterior  nasal  aperture  (apertura  pyriformis). 

The  posterior  nares  (choanae)  are  two  oval  openings,  which  are  smaller  in  the 
living  or  recent  subject  than  In  the  skeleton,  because  they  are  narrowed  by  the 
mucous  membrane.  Each  measures  an  inch  (2,5  cm.)  in  the  vertical  and  half 
an  inch  (1.2  cm.)  in  the  transverse  direction  in  a  well-developed  adult  skull. 

For  the  description  of  the  bony  boundaries  of  the  nasal  fosste  see  page  13S. 

Inside  the  aperture  of  the  nostril  is  a  slight  dilatation,  the  vestOmls  (vettiimium 
nasi),  which  extends  as  a  small  pouch,  the  Tentricls,  toward  the  point  of  the  nose. 
Above  and  behind  the  vestibule  is  surrounded  by  a  prominence  (Umen  Tta*i,, 
Below  the  prominence  the  vestibule  is  lined  with  skin;  above  and  behind  it  the 
fossa  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  The  fossa,  above  and  behind  the  vc^iti- 
bule,  has  been  divided  into  two  parts — an  oUubn;  portion  (regio  olfaetoria),  a  siii- 


Fio.  791.— EntemsJwial  of  ririit  nnnal  foRsa,  p.irOi  of  the  tuibinale*  hn.inB  been  cui  ci"i ay  to »bo«  the 

like  cavity,  comprising  the  upper  and  central  part  of  the  septum  and  tiie  superior 
turbinated  process,  and  a  respiratoiy  portion  (regio  respiraioria),  whi<^  comprises 
the  rest  of  the  fossa. 

The  Outer  Veil  (Figs.  790  and  791).— The  inperior,  middle,  and  interior  mettoi 
(mealvJt  nasi  superior,  mfdiits,  and  inferior)  are  described  on  page  141.  Tlie 
sphenoidal  air  ainiu  opens  into  the  sphenoethmoidal  receu  (reces»us  spheiio- 
eihmoidalis),  a  narrow  recess  above  the  superior  turbinated  proccw  (Fig.  791). 
The  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  open  into  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  inperin 
meatos  (Fig.  790).  On  raising  or  cutting  away  the  middle  turbinated  proces.< 
the  outer  wail  of  the  middle  meatus  is  fully  exposed  (Figs.  791  and  792)  and  pre- 
sents (1)  a  rounded  elevation,  termed  the  bnlla  ethmoidallB,  opening  on  or  immedi- 
ately above  which  are  the  orifices  of  the  middle  ethmoidal  cells;  (2)  a  deep,  narrow, 
curved  groove,  in  front  of  the  bulla  ethmoidals,  termed  the  liiatos  Mmiltmani, 
into  which  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  the  maxillary  sinus  open,  the  ortfio' 
of  the  latter  being  placed  near  the  level  of  its  roof.     The  middle  meatus  is  prr- 
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loDged,  above  and  in  front,  into  the  inftmdlbnlQin,  which  leads  into  the  frontal 
smas.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  meatus  is  continued  into  a  depressed  area 
which  lies  above  the  vestibule  and  is  named  the  atzinin  (airium  meatus  viedii  nan). 
Tlie  nasal  dnct  opens  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  inferior  meatus,  the  opening 
l>eing  frequently  overiapped  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane. 

The  Inner  Wall  (Fig.  792). — ^I'he  inner  wall  or  septum  is  frequently  more  or 
less  deflected  from  the  mesal  plane  (Figs.  104  and  792),  thus  limiting  the  size  of 
one  fossa  and  increasing  that  of  the  other.  Ridges  or  spurs  of  bone  growing  out- 
ward from  the  septum  are  also  sometimes  present.  Immediately  over  the  incisive 
foramen  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  septum  a  depression,  the  nuo- 
paUttne  receu  {receasw  nasopalatinus),  may  be  seen.     In  the  septum  close  to  this 


e  la  WtmdUnUum 
mMiuUtii  boat 

of  Sig/au/rt 

tarbijialed  boit€ 


Pia.  702.— TruiBverM  vartical  SHtion  of  the  nogsl  tomn.    The  section  'a  made  anterior  to  th<-  superior 
tucbinaled  procHBM.     <Cryer.> 

recess  a  minute  orifice  may  be  discerned ;  it  leads  into  a  blind  pouch,  the  rudimen- 
tary organ  of  Jacohson  (organo/i  vomeronasale),  which  is  well  developed  in  some 
of  the  lower  animals,  but  is  rudimentary  in  man.  The  organ  is  supported  by  a 
plate  of  cartilage,  distinct  from  the  cartilage  of  the  septum,  the  cartilage  ol  Jacob- 
ion  (p.  1082).  The  cartilage  of  Jacobson  is  to  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  edge  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  septum.  .lust  below  the  opening  of  the  blind  pouch  is  an 
elevation,  the  eminence  of  Jacobson. 

The  Mncons  Hembrsne  (membrana  mucosa  nam). — The  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  nasal  fossie  is  sometimes  called  the  Sdmeiderian  membrane.*  It  is  intimately 
adherent  to  the  periosteum  or  perichondrium,  upon  which  it  lies.    It  is  continuous 

'  After  Conrad  Victor  .Sohneicier  ( I«l4-ia801,  ProfeBBor  of  .^nslomy  at  Wittembent. 
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externally  with  the  skin  through  the  anterior  tiares,  and  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nasopharynx  through  the  posterior  nares.  From  the  nasa\  fassa- 
its  continuity  may  be  traced  with  the  conjunctiva  through  the  nasal  duct  ami 
lacrimal  canals;  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  relU 
through  the  Eustachian  tube;  and  with  the  frontal,  ethmoidal,  and  sphenoidal 
sinuses,  and  the  maxillary  sinus  through  the  several  openings  in  the  meatuses. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  thickest  and  most  vascular  over  the  turbinated  bones. 
It  is  also  thick  over  the  septum,  but  in  the  intervals  between  the  spongy  bones  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa;  it  is  very  thin.  Where  it  lines  the  various  sinuses 
it  is  thin  and  pale. 

Owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  this  membrane,  the  nasal  fossie  are  much 
narrower,  and  tlie  turbinated  bones,  especially  the  lower  ones,  appear  laroer  and 
more  prominent  than  in  the  dried  skull.  From  the  same  circumstance,  also,  the 
s  apertures  communicating  with  the  meatuses  are  considerably  narrowed. 


Stroctnre  ol  the  Macons  Hambrane  (Pis.  793).— The  epithelium  covering  the  murous 

membrane  dilTers  in  Ws  character  according  to  the  functions  of  the  piiii  of  the  nose  in  nhirh  it 
is  found.  In  the  respiratorv  portion  of  the  nasal  cavit)'  thu  epithelium  is  columnar  and  ciliated, 
which  is  also  the  type  found  in  the  accessory  sinuses,  with  the  exc-epiion  of  the  maxiliari-,  where 
the  epithelium  is  of  the  simple  poly^nal  varte^.  Interspersed  among  the  columnar  nlaalnl 
.  cells  are  goblet  or  mucin  cells,  while  between  their  bases  are  found  smaller  pjTsmidal  ceUs.  la 
this  r^on,  beneath  the  epithelium  and  its  basement  membrane,  is  a  fibrous  layer  infiltroied 
with  leukocytes,  so  as  to  form  in  many  parts  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue,  which  is  particularly  pleniiEul 
in  children;  beneath  this  is  a  nearly  continuous  layer  of  iTmaller  and  larger  glands,  some  mucous 
and  some  serous,  the  duels  of  which  open  upon  the  surface.  In  the  respiratory  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  there  is  an  extensive  anastomosing  plexus  of  veins,  which  m  some  r^ona 
forms  a  diatittct  caTOmoUB  tlBSUe  (pUxTU  arvemanu  coneharum).  The  cavernous  tissue  \s 
particularly  distinct  over  the  inferior  turbinated  bones.  In  the  olfactory  r^on  the  mucoas 
membrane  is  yellowish  in  color  and  the  epithelial  cells  are  columnar  and  non-ciliated;  the\'  are 
of  two  kinds,  siqiportiiig  calk  and  olfactory  ceUa. 

The  SUpportJng  cella  are  irregular  pigmented  elements  that  contain  oval  nuclei,  situated  in 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  cells;  the  free  surface  of  each  cell  presents  a  sharp  outline,  and  its  deep 
extremity  is  prolonged  into  a  pnxress  which  runs  inward,  branching  to  communicate  with  simiW 

Eroc'esses  frora  neighboring  cells,  so  as  to  fomi  a  network  in  the  aeq>  part  of  the  mucous  mein- 
rane.  Lying  between  these  central  processes  of  the  .supporting  cells  are  a  large  number  of 
spindle-shapM  cells,  the  olfactory  calla,  which  ci)nsist  of  a  large -spherical  nucleus  surrounded 
'  "  ■     f  granular  protoplasm,  and  possessing  two  processes,  of  which 

columnar  epithefial  cells,  and  projects  on  the  surface  < 


outward  between  the  columnar  epithefial  cells,  and  projects  on  the  surface  of  the  n      ^ 
brane  as  a  fine,  hair-like  process,  the  olIact«ry  hair;  the  other  or  deep  process  runs  inward,  is 
rrec|Uenlly  beaded,  and  is  continuous  with  one  of  (he  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerves.     Beneath 
the  epithelium,  extending  through  the  ihickness  of  the  raueous  membrane,  is  a  layer  of  tubular. 
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often  branched,  glands,  the  glands  of  B<ywxnan  (glandulae  dfactoriae),  identical  in  structure  with 
serous  glands. 

The  arteries  of  the  nasal  fossae  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal^  from  the  ophthalmic, 
which  supply  the  ethmoidal  cells,  frontal  sinuses,  and  roof  of  the  nose;  the  sphenopcUatine, 
from  the  internal  maxillary,  which  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  spongy  bones, 
the  meatuses,  and  septum;  the  inferior  artery  of  the  septum,  from  the  superior  coronary  of  the 
facial;  and  the  infraorbital  and  alveolar  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary,  which  supply  the 
limng  membrane  of  the  antrum.  The  ramifications  of  these  vessels  form  a  close,  plexiform 
network,  beneath  and  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  veins  of  the  nasal  fosste  form  a  close,  cavernous-like  netw^ork  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. This  cavernous  appearance  is  especially  well  marked  over  the  lower  part  of  the  septum 
and  over  the  middle  turbinated  process  and  inferior  turbinated  bones.  Some  of  the  veins  pass, 
with  those  accompanying  the  sphenopalatine  artery,  through  the  sphenopalatine  foramen;  and 
others,  through  the  alveolar  branch,  to  join  the  facial  vein;  some  accompany  the  ethmoidal 
arteries,  and  terminate  in  the  ophthalmic  vein;  and,  lastly,  a  few  communicate  with  the  veins  in 
the  interior  of  the  skuU,  through  the  foramina  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
the  foramen  cecum.  « 

The  lymphatica  have  already  been  described  (p.  780). 

The  nerves  of  ordinary  sensation  are  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  filaments  from  the 

anterior  dental  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary,  the  Vidian,  the  nasopalatine,  the  large  or 

anterior  palatine,  and  nasal  branches  of  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion.    The  nasal  branch  of  the 

ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerue  distributes  filaments  to  the  fore  part  of  the  septum 

and  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossse.    Filaments  from  the  anterior  dental  branch  cf  the  superior  max- 

diary  supply  the  inferior  meatus  and  inferior  turbinated  bone.    ITie  Vidian  nerve  supplies  the 

upper  ana  back  part  of  the  septum  and  superior  turbinated  process,  and  iheupper  anterior  nasal 

branches  from  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion  have  a  similar   distribution.      The  nasopalatine 

nerve  supplies  the  middle  of  the  septum.    The  larger  or  anterior  palatine  nerve  supplies  the 

loxxjer   nasal  branches    to   the    middle  turbinated  process  and    the   turbinated    bone.     The 

olfactory  nerves,  the  special  nerves  of  the  sense  of  smell,  are  distributed  to  the  olfactori-'  region, 

and  have  been  aheady  referred  to  (p.  976). 

Applied  Anatomy. — Instances  of  congenital  deformity  of  the  nose  are  occasionally  met  with, 
such  as  complete  absence  of  the  nose,  an  aperture  only  being  present;  or  perfect  development 
on  one  side,  and  suppression  or  malformation  on  the  other;  or  there  may  be  imperfect  apposi- 
tion of  the  nasal  bones,  so  that  the  nose  presents  a  median  cleft  or  furrow.  Deformities  which 
have  been  acquired  are  much  more  common,  such  2^  flattening  of  the  nose  {saddle  nose),  the  result 
of  syphilitic  necrosis,  imperfect  development  of  the  nasal  bones  in  cases  of  congenital  syphilis,  or 
a  lateral  deviation  of  the  nose  may  result  from  fracture. 

The  skin  over  the  ake  and  tip  of  the  nose  is  thick  and  closely  adherent  to  subiacent  parts. 
Inflammation  of  this  part  is  ther^ore  very  painful,  on  account  of  the  tension.  The  skin  is  largely 
supplied  with  blood,  and  the  circulation  here  bein^  terminal,  vascular  engorgement  is  liable  to 
occur,  especially  in  women  at  the  menopause  and  m  both  sexes  from  disorders  of  digestion,  ex- 
posure to  cold,  etc.  The  skin  of  the  nose  also  contains  a  large  number  of  sebaceous  follicles,  and 
these,  as  a  result  of  intemperance,  are  apt  to  become  affected,  and  the  nose  becomes  reddened, 
congested,  and  irregularly  swollen.  To  this  condition  the  terra  grog  blossom  is  popularly  applied. 
In  some  of  these  cases  there  is  enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  pro- 
ducing pendulous  masses,  termed  lipomata  nasi.  Ordinary  epithelioma  and  rodent  ulcer  may 
attack  the  nose,  the  latter  being  the  more  common  of  the  two.  Lupus  and  syphilitic  ulceration 
frequently  attack  the  nose,  and  may  destroy  the  whole  of  the  cartilaginous  portion.  In  fact, 
lupus  vulgaris  begins  more  frequently  on  the  ala  of  the  nose  than  in  any  other  situation. 

Cases  of  congenital  occlusion  of  one  or  both  nostrils,  or  adhesion  between  the  ala  and  septum 
may  occur,  and  may  require  immediate  operation,  since  the  obstruction  much  interferes  with 
sucking.    Bony  closure  of  the  posterior  nares  may  also  occur. 

To  examine  the  nasal  cavities,  the  head  should  be  thrown  back  and  the  nose  drawn  upward, 
the  parts  being  dilated  by  some  form  of  speculum.  The  posterior  nares  can  be  explored  by  the 
aid  of  reflected  light  from  the  mouth,  by  which  the  posterior  nares  can  be  illuminated.  The 
examination  is  very  difficult  to  carry  out,  and,  as  a  rule,  sufficient  information  regarding  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies  or  tumors  in  the  nasopharynx  can  be  obtained  by  the  introdHction 
of  the  finger  behind  the  soft  palate  through  the  mouth.  The  septum  of  the  nose  is  sometimes  dis- 
placed or  deviates  from  the  middle  line;  this  may  be  the  result  of  an  injury  or  some  congenital 
defect  in  its  development;  in  the  latter  case  the  deviation  usually  occurs  along  the  line  of  union 
of  the  vomer  and  mesethmoid,  and  rarely  occurs  before  the  seventh  year.  Sometimes  the  devia- 
tion may  be  so  great  that  the  septum  may  come  in  contact  with  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa, 
and  may  even  become  adherent  to  it,  thus  producing  complete  obstruction.  Perforation  of  the 
septum  is  not  an  uncommon  affection  and  may  arise  from  several  causes — s}'philitic  or  tubercu- 
lous ulceration,  blood  tumor  or  abscess  of  the  septum,  and  especially  in  workmen  exposed  to  the 
vapor  of  bichromate  of  potash,  from  the  irritating  and  corrosive  action  of  its  fumes.     When 
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small,  the  perforation  may  cause  a  peculiar  whistling  sound  during  respiration.     Wlien  lar^c. 
it  may  lead  to  the  falling  in  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 

Epiaiaxis  is  a  very  common  affection  in  children.  It  is  rarely  of  much  consequeneey  and  «ill 
almost  always  subside,  but  in  the  more  violent  hemorrhages  of  later  life  it  may  be  necessan* 
to  plug  the  posterior  nares.  In  performing  this  operation  it  is  desirable  to  remember  the  siz<> 
of  the  posterior  nares.  A  ready  method  of  regulating  the  fdyje  of  the  plug  to  fit  the  opeoiji^ 
is  to  make  it  of  the  same  size  as  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb  of  the  patient  to  be  operated  on. 

Foreign  bodies,  such  as  boot  buttons,  are  frequently  inserted  into  the  nostrils  by  cmldren,  and 
require  some  (.'are  in  their  removal,  as  unskilled  attempts  only  result  in  pushing  tne  foreign  body 
farther  into  the  nasal  fassa.  Bodies  which  remain  in  the  nose  any  length  of  time  are  apt  to 
set  up  an  ulceration  of  the  mucosa,  which  may  spread  to  the  bone;  a  unilateral  nasal  disduu;^ 
in  a  child  is  always  suggestive  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body.  A  foreign  body  is  best 
removed  under  anesthesia,  placing  the  left  forefinger  in  the  nasopharynx  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  bodv  into  the  air-passages,  and  then  removing  the  foreign  oody  through  the  anterior  narih 
by  a  suita))le  scoop  or  forceps  manipulated  by  the  right  hand. 

Nasal  polypus  is  a  very  common  disease,  and  presents  itself  in  three  forms — the  eeladnous. 
the  fibrous,  and  the  malignant.  The  first  is  by  far  the  most  common.  It  grows  from  &e  mucous 
membrane  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa,  where  there  is  an  abundant  layer  of  highly  vas- 
cular submucous  tissue;  rarely  from  the  septum,  where  the  mucous  membrane  is  clos^  adher- 
ent to  the  cartilage  and  bone,  without  the  intervention  of  much,  if  any,  submucous  tissue.  The 
most  common  seat  of  gelatinous  polyps  is  probably  the  middle  turbinated  process.  The  fibroiLs 
polypus  generally  grows  from  the  base  of  the  skull  behind  the  posterior  nares  or  from  the  roof 
of  the  nasal  fossse.  The  malignant  polypi,  both  sarcomatous  and  carcinomatous,  may  arise 
in  the  nasal  cavities  and  the  nasopharynx;  or  they  may  originate  in  the  antrum,  and  protrude 
through  its  inner  wall  into  the  nasal  fossa. 

Rhinoliihs  or  nose-stones  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  nasal  cavities.  They  arise  from 
the  deposition  of  phosphate  of  lime  upon  either  a  foreign  body  or  a  piece  of  inspissated  secretion. 

The  nasal  passages  furnish  a  secretion  of  their  own  and  receive  secretion  from  other  parts 
(tears  and  secretions  of  the  accessory  sinuses).  The  nasal  cavities  contain  the  ethmoidal  laby- 
rinths, the  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid  (which  form  the  su]>erior  and  middle  turbinated 
processes),  and  the  inferior  turbinated  bones,  llie  na.sal  cavity  is  surrounded  by  three  pairs  of 
pneumatic  spaces,  the  accessory  sinuses.  These  are  the  maxillary  sinuses  (p.  103),  the 
frontal  sinuses  (p.  79),  and  the  cells  of  the  ethmoidal  labyrinth  (p.  99).  The  lacrimal  duct 
opens  into  the  inferior  meatus.  Inflammation  of  the  air-cells  may  follow  inflammation  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  or  bone  disease.  One  set  of  cells  or  many  may  suffer.  Suppuration 
may  occur;  pus  may  l)e  retained;  death  of  bone  may  ensue.  The  most  serious  conditions  may 
follow  (abscess  of  brain,  sinus  thrombosis,  septicemia),  and  an  operation  is  necessary  to  obtain 
relief. 

THE  ETE. 

The  eyeball  or  globe  (biUbtis  oculi)  (Figs.  794  and  796)  is  contained  in  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  cavity  of  the  orbit.  In  this  situation  it  is  securely  protected  from 
injury,  while  its  position  is  such  as  to  insure  the  most  extensive  range  of  sight. 
It  is  acted  upon  by  numerous  muscles,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  being  directed 
to  different  parts;  it  is  supplied  by  vessels  and  nerves,  and  is  additionally  pro- 
tected in  front  by  the  orbital  margins,  eyelids,  etc. 

The  eyeball  is  embedded  in  the  fat  of  the  orbit,  but  is  partly  surrounded  by 
a  tliin  membranous  sac,  the  capsule  of  TOnon,  which  isolates  it,  so  as  to  allow  of 
free  movement. 

The  Capsule  of  Ttfnon  {fascia  hvlbi  [Tenom'\)  (Figs.  794  and  795)  consists 
of  a  thin  membrane  which  envelops  the  eyeball  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  ciliary 
region,  separating  it  from  the  orbital  fat  and  forming  a  socket  in  which  it  plays. 
Its  inner  surface  is  smooth,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  sclera, 
the  periscleral  or  suprascleral  lymph  space  only  intervening.  This  lymph  space 
is  continuous  with  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid  spaces,. and  is  traversed  by 
delicate  bands  of  connecti^^e  tissue  which  extend  between  the  capsule  and  the 
sclera.  This  lymph  space  forms  a  flexible  pocket,  in  which  the  globe  rotates. 
The  capsule  is  perforated  behind  by  the  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves  and  by  the 
optic  nerve,  being  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  latter.  In  front  it  blends  with 
the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and  with  it  is  attached  to  the  ciliary  region  of  the  eyeball. 


It  is  perforated  by  the  ocular  muscles,  and  is  redected  backward  on  each  as  a 
tubular  sheath.     The  sheath  of  the  Superior  oblique  is  carried  as  far  as  the  fibrous 


Pio.  794.— The  right  «ye  in  satritlal  section,  s 


e  Canute  of  T£dod  (semidiBsrammaUc).     (Teitut.) 


pulley  of  that  muscle;  that  on  the 
Inferior  oblique  reaches  as  far  as  the 
floor  of  the  orbit,  to  which  it  gives 
off  a  slip.  The  sheaths  on  the  Recti 
are  gradually  lost  in  the  epimysium, 
but  they  give  off  important  expan- 
sions. The  expansion  from  the 
Superior  rectus  blends  with  the  ten- 
don of  the  Levator  palpebrae;  that 
of  the  Inferior  rectus  is  attached  to 
the  inferior  tarsal  plate.  These  two 
Recti,  therefore,  will  exercise  some 
influence  on  the  movements  of  the 
eyelids.  The  expansions  from  the 
sheaths  of  the  Internal  and  External 
recti  are  strong,  especially  the  one 
from  the  latter  muscle,  and  are  at- 
tached to  the  lacrimal  and  malar 
bones  respectively.  As  they  probably 
check  the  action  of  these  two  Recti, 
they  have  been  named  the  mt«nial 
and  flztemal  check  ligaments. 

Lockwood  has  also  described  a  thickening  of  the  lower  part  of  the  capsule  of 
T^non  which  he  has  named  the  soBpensorr  liganwnt  of  the  eye.     It  is  slung  like  a 


Fio.  705.— The  eapeule  ot  T&ion.  The  e 
thenlnbe.  a.  CellulolibrouaintennuKUlar  liui 
musrle  to  Fold  iteeK  on  the   poet«rior    hem 
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hammock  below  the  eyeball,  being  expanded  in  the  centre,  and  narrow  at  its 
extremities,  which  are  attached  to  the  malar  and  lacrimal  bones  req)ectively.* 
The  anterior  one-third  of  the  globe  is  covered  by  the  conjunctiya,  or  mucous 
membrane,  reflected  from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lids  (Fig.  797).  A  lateral  view 
of  the  globe  shows  that  it  is  composed  of  segments  of  two  8i>heres  of  different  sizes 
(Figs.  796  and  797).  The  anterior  segment  is  one  of  a  small  sphere,  and  forms 
about  one-sixth  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  more  prominent  than  the  posterior  seg- 
ment, which  is  one  of  a  much  larger  sphere,  and  forms  about  five-sixths  of  the  ^obe. 
Between  the  small,  anterior  or  corneal  segment  and  the  large,  posterior  or  scleral 
segment  is  a  shallow  and  narrow  groove,  the  scleral  sulcus  (sulcus  sclerae).  The 
anterior  pole  is  the  centre  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cornea.  The  posterior 
pole  is  the  centre  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  sclera.    A  straight  line  joining 
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Fio.  796.— The  right  eye  in  horiaontal  section.     (Toldt.) 

these  two  poles  is  the  sagittal  or  optic  axis  (axis  optica)  (Fig.  796).  A  line  drawn 
around  the  eyeball  equally  distant  at  all  points  from  the  two  poles  is  called  the 
equator  (Fig.  796).  The  plane  of  the  equator  divides  the  globe  in  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  hemisphere.  The  visual  axis  (linea  visus)  (Fig.  796)  passes  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  first  nodal  point  on  the  cornea  to  the  fovea  centralis  of  the 
yellow  spot  on  the  retina.  A  nodal  point  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  convergent 
rays  with  the  visual  axis.  The  first  nodal  point  is  6.9685  mm.  behind  the  summit 
of  the  cornea.  The  axes  of  the  eyeballs  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  mesal  plane, 
and  therefore  do  not  correspond  to  the  axes  of  the  orbits,  which  are  inclined  to  this 
plane,  forming  with  it  an  anterior  angle  of  about  30  degrees.     The  optic  nerves 


^  See  a  paper  by  C.  B.  Lockwood,  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xx,  part  i,  p.  1, 
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follow  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the  orbits  and  are  therefore  not  parallel ;  each 
nerve  either  leaves  or  connects  with  its  eyeball  about  1  mm.  below  and  3  mm. 
to  the  inner  or  nasal  side  of  the  posterior  pole  (Fig.  796).  The  eyeball  measures 
rather  more  in  its  transverse  and  antero-posterior  diameters  than  in  its  vertical 
diameter,  the  former  amounting  to  about  24  mm.  (nearly  an  inch),  the  latter  to 
about  23.5  mm.  (nine-tenths  of  an  inch).  The  diameters  in  the  female  are  some- 
what less  than  in  the*male.  At  birth  the  eyeball  has  a  transverse  diameter  of 
about  17.5  mm.,  while  at  puberty  it  measures  from  20  to  21  mm. 

The  eyeball  is  composed  of  three  investing  tunics  and  of  three  main  refracting 
media. 


POSTERIOR  CHAMBER 


Fxo.  797.-— Diagram  of  a  horisontal  section  of  the  right  eye,  showing  the  upper  surface  of  the  lower 

segment.     (Testut.) 


THE   TUNICS   OF   THE   ETE. 

From  without  inward  the  three  tunics  are: 


I.  Sclera  and  Cornea. 
II.  Choroid,  Ciliary  Body,  and  Iris. 
III.  Retina. 


I.  The  Sclera  and  Cornea  (Tunica  Fibrosa  Oculi). 

The  sclera  and  cornea  (Figs.  797  and  798)  form  the  external  tunic  of  the  eyeball; 
they  are  essentially  fibrous  in  structure,  the  sclera  being  opaque,  and  forming 
the  posterior  five-sixths  of  the  globe;  the  cornea,  which  forms  the  remaining  sixth, 
is  transparent. 
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The  Sclera  (ax^Tjpoi:^  hard). — The  sclera  has  received  its  name  from  its  extreme 
density  and  hardness;  it  is  a  firm,  unyielding,  opaque,  fibrous  membrane  serving 
to  maintain  the  form  of  the  globe.  It  is  much  thicker  behind  than  in  front 
Its  external  surface  is  of  a  white  color,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of 
the  capsule  of  T^non,  a  lymph  space  intervening;  it  is  quite  smooth,  except  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  back  of  the  sclerocorneal  junction,  at  the  points  where  the 
Recti  and  Obliqui  muscles  are  attached  to  it,  and  its  anterior  part  is  covered  by 
the  conjunctival  membrane  (Fig.  820);  hence  the  whiteness  and  brilliancy  of  the 
front  of  the  eyeball.  Its  inner  surface  is  stained  a  brown  color,  marked  by  grooves, 
in  which  are  lodged  the  ciliary  nerves  and  vessels  (Figs.  806  and  807);  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sclera  is  loosely  connected  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  choroid  by  a 
layer  of  exceedingly  fine  cellular  pigmented  tissue  (lamina  fv^cd),  which  traverses  an 
extensive  lymph  space,  the  perichoroidal  space  (spatium  perichoroideale)  (Figs.  806 
and  820)  intervening  between  the  sclera  and  choroid.  Behind,  the  sclera  is  pierced 
by  the  optic  nerve  and  is  continuous  with  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  nerve,  which  is 
derived  from  the  dura  (Fig.  801).  At  the  point  where  the  optic  nerve  passes 
through  the  sclera,  the  lamina  fusca  is  represented  by  an  arrangement  of  the  fibrous 
tissue  which  forms  a  thin  network,  the  cribriform  lamina  (lamina  cribrosa  sderae) 
(Fig.  811);  the  minute  orifices  in  this  lamina  serve  for  the  transmission  of  nerve 
filaments,  and  the  fibrous  septa  dividing  them  from  one  another  are  continuous 
with  the  membranous  processes  which  separate  the  bundles  of  nerve  fibres.  One 
of  these  openings  (porus  opticus),  larger  than  the  rest,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
lamella;  it  transmits  the  arteria  centralis  retinae  to  the  interior  of  the  eyeball  (Fig 
811).  Around  the  cribriform  lamella  are  numerous  small  apertures  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  ciliary  nerves  and  the  short  ciliary  arteries,  and  about  midway  between 
the  margin  of  the  cornea  and  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  are  four  or  five  larpe 
apertures,  for  the  transmission  of  veins  {venae  vorticosae)  (Fig.  820).  In  front, 
the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  sclera  is  continuous  with  the  substantia  propria  of  the 
cornea  (Fig.  820),  but  the  opaque  sclera  slightly  overlaps  the  outer  surface  of  the 
transparent  cornea. 

Structure. — ^The  sclera  is  formed  of  white  fibrous  tissue  intermixed  with  fine  elastic  fibres, 
and  of  flattened  connective-tissue  cells,  some  of  which  are  pigmented,  contained  in  cell  spaces 
between  the  fibres  (Fig.  81 1).  These  fibres  are  aggregated  into  bundles,  some  of  whicn  are 
arranged  in  layers  having  an  equatorial  direction,  but  most  of  which  are  arranged  in  lavers 
lying  in  meridian  lines,  its  vessels  (Figs.  801  and  802)  are  not  numerous,  the  capillaries  being 
of  small  size  and  uniting  at  long  and  wide  intervals.  It  obtains  arterial  blood  from  the  ^hoH 
posterior  cUiary  and  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  The  venous  blood  is  removed  by  the  venae 
vorticosae  and  the  anterior  dliarv  veins.  There  are  lymph  spaces  between  the  cells  which  empty 
into  the  perisderal  (Fig.  794  and  p.  1088)  and  perichoratdal  lymph  spaces  (Fie.  806).  Its  nenes 
are  derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves  (Fig.  800).  They  lose  their  myelin  sheams  and  enter  among 
the  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  but  it  is  not  known  how  they  terminate. 

The  Cornea  (Figs.  796  and  801). — The  cornea  is  the  projecting  transparent 
part  of  the  external  tunic  of  the  eyeball,  and  forms  the  anterior  sixth  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  It  is  almost,  but  not  quite,  circular  in  shape,  occasionally  a  little 
broader  in  the  transverse  than  in  the  vertical  direction.  It  is  convex  anteriorly, 
and  projects  forward  from  the  sclera  in  the  same  manner  that  a  watch-glass  does 
from  the  case.  Its  degree  of  curvature  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the 
same  individual  at  different  periods  of  life,  it  being  more  prominent  in  youth 
than  in  advanced  life.  Usually  the  curvature  is  slightly  greater  in  the  vertical 
plane  than  in  the  horizontal  plane;  at  its  centre  than  at  its  periphery,  and  at  its 
temporal  than  at  its  nasal  side.  The  cornea  is  dense  and  of  uniform  thickness 
throughout;  its  posterior  surface  is  perfectly  circular  in  outline,  and  exceeds  the 
anterior  surface  slightly  in  extent,  from  the  latter  being  overlapped  by  the  sclera. 
The  anterior  surface  is  covered  T/ith  conjunctival  epithelium  (Fig.  806). 
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Stmetore  (Pig.  798).— ThecomeacoMbts  of  five  layers— namely;  (1)  the  anterior  or  epi- 
ihelUI  layra-;  (2)  the  anterior  elastic  layer;  (3)  the  aubsUintia  propria;  (4)  the  posterior  elastic 
lajer;  (5)  the  posterior  or  endothelial  layer. 

1.  The  anteiior  l^W  {epithelium  eomeae)  is  composed  of  stratified  epithelium  and  is  contin- 
uous with  the  cells  of  the  conjunctiva  at  die  borders  of  the  cornea.  There  are  from  five  to  eight 
strata    of    nucleated    cells    in    Uie 

anterior  layer.     The  deepest  cells    ^m  ^^_^Aiittrior 

are  columnar.     Above  thecolumnar    ^|  ^     tpithtliuat 

celh  are  several  layers  of  polygonal        ^ H ^„ 

cells,   most  of   which    have   finger-      ;.--•_---■-- 
like  processes  and  are  called  prickle 
eelh.     At  the  surface  the  cells  and 
nuclei  become  flat. 

2.  The  Bsterloi  BUstic  or  ante- 
rior limiting  laysr,  or  Bowman^a 
msmbiUM  (lamina  rtaalira  ante- 
rior), is  less  than  half  the  thickness 
of  the  layer  of  stratified  epitbelium.  \  . 
Il  resembles  in  some  respects,  but 
is  not,  elastic  tissue.  It  shows  evi- 
dences of  fibrillary  structure,  and 
does  not  dia-play  a  tendency  to  curl 
innard  or  to  undergo  fracture 
when  detached  from  the  other 
layers  ofthecornea.  It  consistsof 
extremely  close  interwoven  fibrils, 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  rest 
of  the  cornea  proper,  but  contains 
no  corneal  corpuscles.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  rc^rded  as  a  part 
of  the  proper  tissue  of  the  cornea, 
apparently  representini;  a  base- 
ment membrane. 

3.  The  Bubstastia  propria  or 
proper  substance  of  the  cornea 
forms  the  main  thickness  of  that 
structure.  It  is  fibrous,  tough,  un- 
yielding, perfectly  transparent,  and 
continuous  with  the  sclera.  It  is 
composed  of  about  sixty  flattened 
lamellie,  superimposed  one  on 
another.  These  lamelise  are  made 
u|i  of  bundles  of  modified  connec- 
tive tissue,  the  fibres  of  which  are 
directly  continuous  with  the  fibres 
of  the  sclera.  The  fibres  of  each 
lamella  are  for  the  most  part 
parallel  with  each  other;  those  of 
alternating  lamellie  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  Fibres,  however, 
trenuently  pass  obli<^uel_v  from  one 
lamella  to  tne  next  {JibraeaTcuaiae). 

The  lamellce  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  an  interstitial  cement 

sul>stance,  in  which  are  spaces,  the  comBal  apacBS  (Fig.  799).  The  spaces  are  stellate  in 
^pe,  and  have  numerous  olTahootsorcaiialiciili  (Fig.  709),  by  which  they  communicate  with 
each  other.  Each  sjiace  contains  a  cell,  the  comsal  corptucle  (Fig.  799)^  which  resembles  in 
form  the  space  in  which  it  is  lodged,  but  it  does  not  entirely  fill  it,  the  remainder  of  the  space 
containing  lymph.  In  the  aged  the  margin  of  the  cornea  becomes  opaque  gray.  This  rim  is 
culled  the  arciu  BOnilia,  and  is  due  lo  fat  deposit  in  the  lamella  and  corneal  corpuscles. 

4.  The  poBterior  elutii;  lamina,  the  meinbrane  of  DeEC«met,  or  of  DemouTB  {lamina  etastica 
fonienor),  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  substantia  propria  of  the  cornea,  presents 
no  structure  recc^nizablc  under  the  microscope.  It  consists  of  an  elastic,  and  perfectly  lran.s- 
parent  homogeneous  membrane,  of  extreme  thinness,  which  is  not  rendered  opaque  by  either 
water,  idcohol,  or  aci<is.  It  is  very  brittle,  but  its  most  remarkable  property  is  its  extreme  elas- 
ticity and  the  tendency  which  it  presents  to  curl  up,  or  roll  upon  itself,  with  the  attached  surface 
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innermost,  when  separated  from  the  proper  subatsnce  of  the  cornea.     Its  use  s^ieftrs  lo  b« 
"to  preserve  the  requisite  permanent  correct  curvature  of  the  flaccid  cornea  proper'  (Jacob). 

Al  the  margin  of  the  cornea  this  posterior  elastic  membrane  breaks  up  inio  fibres  to  form  a 
reticular  structure  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber,  the  intcrvab  between  the  Gbres 

forming   small   cavernous  spaces, 
Camtal  crU  in  the    a|iac«l    of   Pontana    (matia 

anguii  iridic)  (Fig.  764).    Tlese 

little  spaces  communicate  with  a 
circular  canal  in  the  deeper  pans 
of  the  corneoscleral  j  unction. 
'  This  is  the  canal  at  *^*''— ""■ 
(sinus  venosua  sderac)  (E^.  "ISJ 
and7&4);  it  communicates  inter- 
nally with  the  anterior  chamber 
through  the  spaces  tS  FcMilana, 
and  cxiernallv  with  die  scleral 
veins.  Some  of  [be  fibres  of  this 
reticulated  structure  are  continued 
into  the  front  of  the  iris,  forming 
the  ligamentum  poctinatnm  iti- 
dis;  n-hilc  others  are  comiecled 
with  the  fore  part  of  the  sclera 
and  choroid. 
5.  The  posterior  layat  or  ihe 
_       „     _  eonwal  eiidoUiAliinn  (endcihdium 

rio.  799. — From  n  homontsl  section  ot  an  ox  s  cornea.      Positive i.-.',,-;.s       1: .i,. 

picture  of   the  canal  sygtem    dcEonatrBted  by  the  gold  chloride      camerae      anterwns)       lines       the 

method.    X  450.    (Siymoiiowici.)  aqueous    chamber  and   jwevents 

the  absorption  of  the  aqueous 
humor.  It  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  elastic  lamina,  is  r^ected  upon  the  front  of 
the  iris,  and  also  hues  the  spaces  of  Fontana.  It  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  polygonal,  flattened, 
transparent,  nuclented  cells,  similar  to  those  lining  other  serous  cavities. 

ArtSliss  &Bd  NwTSS.-— 1'he  fetal  cornea  contains  bloodvessels  which  pass  from  the  mai^n 
almost  to  the  centre.  The  adult  cornea  contains  no  bloodvesseb,  except  at  its  margin.  The 
capillaries  from  the  sclera  and  conjunctiva  form  loops  at  the  corneal  margin,  and  many  of  these 
loops  enter  the  cornea  for  a  distance  of  I  mm.  (Fig.  802).  The  balance  of  the  cornea  b  non- 
vascular and  obtains  its  nourishment  from  the  lymph  in  the  lacunae  and  canalimli.  Lymphatic 
vessels  have  not  as  yet  been  demonstrated  in  it,  but  are  represented  by  the  channels  in  which 
the  bundles  of  nerves  run;  these  channels  are  lined  by  endotheUum  and  are  continuous  with  the 
cell  spaces.  The  nerves  are  numerous,  and  they  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves;  they  fono 
the  '""»'»'■  plaxus  (plexus  annularis),  at  the  corneal  margin,  and  enter  the  laminated  tissue  of 
the  cornea,  lose  their  myelin  sheaths,  and  ramify  throughout  the  substantia  propria  as  the  plexni 
of  the  stroma.  From  this  deep  plexus  come  perforaUng  flbrea  {fibrae  perforanies),  whtdi  pass 
throu^  the  anterior  elastic  lamina  and  form  the  subepithelial  plexus,  and  from  it  fibres  are 
given  off  which  ramify  between  the  epithelial  cells,  forming  a  network  which  is  termed  the  intra- 
epithelial plexus.  Nerve  fibres  from  the  annular  plexus  and  from  the  plexus  of  the  stroma  come 
into  close  relation  with  the  corneal  corpu.'K'les. 

Dissection. — In  order  to  separate  the  sclera  and  cornea,  so  as  to  expose  the  second  tunic, 
the  eyeball  should  be  immersed  m  a  small  vessel  of  water  and  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 
The  sclera  is  then  carefully  incised,  in  the  equator  of  the  globe,  till  the  choroid  is  exposed.  One 
blade  of  a  pair  of  probe-pointed  scissors  is  now  introduced  through  the  opening  thus  made, 
and  the  sclera  divided  around  its  entire  circumference,  and  remove<l  in  separate  portions.  TTie 
front  s^ment  being  then  drawn  forward,  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  should  be  pres-sed  genily 
against  it  at  its  connection  with  the  iris,  and,  these  being  separated,  a  quantity  of  perfectly  trans- 
parent fluid  will  escape;  this  is  the  aqueous  humor.  In  the  course  of  the  dissection  the  ciliary 
nerves  (Fig.  800)  may  be  seen  lying  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  between  the  choroid  and  sclera 
or  continued  in  delicate  grooves  on  die  inner  surface  of  the  latter  membrane. 

n.  The  Choroid,  Ciliary  Body,  and  Iris  (Tunica  Vascolosa  Ocnli) 

(Figs.  800,  820). 

The  middle  tunic  of  the  eye  is  formed  from  behind  forward  by  the  choroid, 
the  ciliary  body,  and  the  iris. 

The  choroid  invests  the  posterior  five-sixths  of  the  globe,  and  extends  as  far 
forward  as  the  ora  serraia  of  the  retina;  the  ciliary  body  connects  the  choroid 
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to  the  circumference  of  the  iris.  The  iris  is  the  circular  septum,  which  hangs 
vertically  behind  the  cornea,  presenting  in  its  centre  a  large  rounded  aperture, 
the  pupil. 

The  Choroid  (chorioidea)  is  a  thin,  highly  vascular  membrane,  of  a  dark-brown 
or  chocolate   color,  which  invests  the  posterior  five-sixths  of  the  globe,  and  is 
pierced  behind  by  the  optic  nerve,  and  in  this  situation  is  firmly  adherent  to  the 
sclera.     It  is  thicker  behind  than  in  front.     Externally,  it   is  loosely  connected 
by  the  lamina  tas«a  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sclera  (p.  1092).   .  Its 
inner    surface   is    attached  to  the 
retina. 

Stmctnre.^The  (.-horoid  consists  of  a 
dense  capillary  plexus  and  of  sinsll  arte- 
ries and  veins,  carrying  the  blood  U>  and 
returiui^  it  from  this  plexus  {Fig.  802), 
and  of  branched  Hnd  pigmented  cells 
which  lie  in  connective  tis.™e.  There  are 
three  layers  in  the  choroid.  Named  from 
without  inward,  they  are  the  lumiti* 
■npnchoroidoa,  the  dioroid  proper,  and 
i»¥¥iiwi»  hana1tiii 

1.  The  Umina  flaprachoToidak  is  on 
the  external  surface,  that  is,  the  surface 
next  to  the  sclerBi.  It  resembles  the 
lamina  fusca  of  the  sclera.  It  is  com- 
posed of  delicate  nonvascular  lamellg, 
each  lamella  consisting  of  a  network  of 
fine  elastic  fibres,  among  which  are 
branched  pigment  celb.  The  spaces 
between  the  lamelliE  are  lined  by  endo- 
thelium, and  open  freely  into  the  peri- 
choroidal lymph  space,  whi(?h,  in  its  turn, 
communicates  with  the  periM;leT9l  space 

by  the  perforations  in  the  sclera  throuirh  _      „„     _.      .      . ,       ...       ,_  ,        . , 

_i-  L  Ii7  I  J  ■_  ^  Pw>.  800.— The  choroid  sod  ™.     (Eolirted.) 

which  the  vessels  and  nerves  are  trans- 
mitted. 

2.  The  cborold  proper  is  internal  to  the  lamina  supracboroidea.  In  conseauence  of  the 
small  arteries  and  veins  of  the  choroid  proper  being  arranged  on  the  outer  surface  or  the  capillary 
network,  it  is  customary  to  describe  this  as  consisting  of  two  layers — the  onter  (lamina  vasculosa), 
composed  of  small  arteries  and  veins,  with  pigment  cells  interspersed  between  them,  and  the 
inner  {lamina  choriocapiUaris),  consisting  of  a  capillary  plexus.  The  8Xt«mal  Uyer  of  ths 
choroid  proper  or  tbe  lnmiTia  vascoloM  consists,  m  part,  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  short 


poBterioi  dUary  arterlen  (Figs.  801  and  804),  which  run  forward  Ijetween  the  veins,  before  they 
A  inward  to  terminate  in  the  capillaries;  but  this  layer  is  formed  principally  of  veins,  which 
e  a  whorl-like  arrangement  and  empty  into  four  or  five  large  equidistant  Irunks,  the  venae 


VonicoHae  (Figs.  801  and  802),  which  pierce  the  sclera  midway  between  the  margin  of  the  ci 
and  the  attachment  of  the  optic  nerve.  Interspersed  between  the  vessels  are  dark  star-shaped 
pigment-cells,  the  processes  of  which,  communicating  with  similar  branchings  from  neighboring 
cella,  form  a  delicate  network  of  stroma,  which  toward  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid  loses  its 
pigmentary  character.  The  inner  kqrer  of  the  choroid  proper  consists  of  an  exceedingly  fine 
capillary  plexus,  formed  by  the  short  ciliary  vessels  (Fig.  802),  and  is  known  as  the  m^nbrane 
of  Rayicta  {lamina  choriocaftiUaris).  The  network  is  close,  and  finer  at  the  hinder  part  of  the 
choroid  than  in  front.  About  1.2  cm.  behind  the  cornea  its  meshes  become  larger,  e  ' 
tinuous  with  those  of  the  ciliary  processes.  These  two  laminte  are  connected  by  i 
diate  stratum,  which  is  destitute  of  pigment  cells  and  consists  of  fine  elastic  fibres.  On  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lamina  choriocapi Maris  is  a  very  thin,  structureless,  or  faintly  fibrotts  mem- 
brane, called  the  Ifcini-na  basalls  (membrane  of  Bruchl ;  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  stroma 
of  the  choroid,  and  separates  it  from  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina;  the  cells  of  the  latter  are 
fsund  attached  to  this  membrane. 

Dissection,— The  ciliary  body  should  now  be  examined.  It  may  be  exposed,  either  by  de- 
taching the  iris  from  its  connection  with  the  Ciliary  muscle,  or  by  making  a  transverse  section  of 
die  glooe,  and  examining  it  from  behind. 
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The  Oiliary  Body  (cor-pus  ciJiare)  (Fig.  805)  joins  the  choroid  to  the  mar^ii 
of  the  iris.  It  is  in  reality  a  process  of  the  choroid  and  comprises  the  (nfokafau 
cUiariB,  the  cUiary  processes,  and  the  Oiliar;  mascle. 

The  orbicnliu  ciliuis  (anmUua  cUians)  (Figs.  803  and  804)  is  a  zone  of  about 
4  mm,  (one-sixth  of  an  inch)  in  width,  direct!)'  continuous  with  the  anterior  part 
of  the  choroid;  it  presents  numerous  ridges  arranged  in  a  radial  manner.  The 
depressions  between  the  ridges  are  filled  with  retinal  pigment  epithelium  (Szymo- 
nowicz).     The  orbiculus  contains  no  lamina  choriocapillaris. 


The  ciliary  proceues  (processus  cUiures)  (Figs.  805  and  820)  are  formed  bv  the 
plaiting  and  folding  inward  of  the  various  layers  of  the  choroid  (i.  e.,  the  choroid 
proper  and  the  lamina  basalis)  at  its  anterior  margin,  and  are  received  betit'eeo 
corresponding  foldings  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  thus  establbhing 
a  connection  between  the  choroid  and  inner  tunic  of  the  eye.  They  are  arran^ 
in  a  circle,  and  form  a  sort  of  plaited  frill,  the  corona  ciUaris,  behind  the  iris,  round 
the  margin  of  the  lens  (Figs.  805  and  820).  They  vary  between  sixty  and  eighty 
in  number,  lie  side  by  side,  and  may  be  divided  into  large  and  small;  the  lutler, 
consisting  of  about  one-third  of  the  entire  number,  are  situated  in  the  spaces 
between  the  former,  but  without  regular  alternation.  The  larger  processes  are 
each  about  2.5  mm.  (one-tenth  of  an  inch)  in  length,  and  are  attached  by  their 
periphery  to  three  or  four  of  the  ridges  of  the  orbiculus  ciliaris,  and  are  continuous 
with  the  layers  of  the  choroid;  the  opposite  margin  is  free,  and  rests  upon  the 
circumference  of  the  lens.  Their  anterior  surface  is  turned  toward  the  Ijack  of 
the  iris,  with  the  circumference  of  which  they  are  continuous.  The  posterior 
surface  is  connected  with  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 
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Straetare. — The  ciliary  processes  are  similar  in  struclure  to  ihe  chtwoid,  but  the  vessels  are 
laj-ger,  and  have  chiefly  a  longitudinal  direction.  They  constitute  the  most  vascular  portion  of 
the  eyeball.  The  [ffocesses  are  c'overed  on  their  inner  surface  by  two  strata  of  black  pigment 
cells,  which  are  continued  forward  from  the  retina,  and  are  named  the  pars  cUiaris  ntlnM  (Fig. 
S0(>).  In  the  stroma  of  the  ciliary  processes  there  are  also  stellate  pigment  cells,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  choroid  itself. 


Ttc.  802.— IHocTun  al  the  bloodiesHls  ol  the  eye.  u  seen  in  ■  horiionta]  nection.     (Leber,  after  Stohr.) 
Coune  of  vwar^ntralm  retinae:  a.  Art«ri&.    ai.  yenaeentralLi  reCitiae.    H.  AoutonilBU  witb  vessels  of  outer 

"t-ounw*  o(""™mBrlIoali  ™«  ";"!,  Aneru^.  an"".'v^L  cIS,  i^etic.'tre"™il.'^(-:pbi;le"^'arlei™ll,. 
I'ipi.scleral  vein.     111.  Copilliiries  of  laminachpriwiipillarig. 

to  ciliary  body.     4.  firaachea  to  irta, 

Courae  of  vaea  citiar.  ant.:  a.  Arterio.  ai.  Vena  riliar.  ant.  b.  JUDCtinn  with  Uie  eireulus  iridia  major. 
(.  JiuKitioD  with  lamina  choriocapiU.  d.  Arterial,  and  d,.  Venous  episcleral  branchn.  r.  ArUriol,  and  ei. 
Venous  bruicbn  to  conjunctiva  sclerae.  /.  Arterial,  aod  h.  Venous  bnuichea  to  corneal  border.  V.  Vena 
vorlipoaa.     5.  Traoaverae  section  of  sinus  venosus  sclerae. 

The  Ciliary  muwle  (Bowman's  muscle)  (m.  dHaria)  (Figs.  806  and  808)  con- 
sists of  unstriped  fibres;  it  forms  a  grayish,  semi  transparent,  drcular  band,  about 
3  mm.  (one-eighth  of  an  inch)  broad,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
choroid,  between  the  choroid  and  the  iris  and  back  of  the  sclerocorneal  junction. 
It  is  thickest  in  front  and  gradually  becomes  thinner  behind.  It  consists  of  two 
sets  of  fibres,  ndial  and  cirtmlar.    The  ndial  fibres  (fibrae  meridiaiuUes)  (Pigs. 
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806  and  820),  tKe  more  numerous,  arise  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  cornea 
and  sclera,  and  partly  also  from  the  Ugamentum  pectinatum  uidis,  and,  passing 
backward,  are  attached  to  the  choroid  opposite  to  the  ciliary  processes.     One 
bi/ndle,  according  to  Waldeyer,  is  continued  backward  to  be  inserted  into  the 
sclera.     The  circular  fibna  (fibrae  circulares  [MidUri])  (Figs.  806  and  820)  are 
internal  to  the  radial  ones  and  to  some 
extent    unconnected    with    them,    and 
have  a  circular  course  around   the  at- 
tachment of  the  iris.     They  are  some- 
times called  the  "ring  mtucle"  of  Holler, 
and   were  formerly   described    as   the 
'"      ciliary  ligament.    They  are  well  devel- 
oped in  hypermetropic,  but   are  rudi- 
mentary or  absent  in  myopic  eyes.    The 
Ciliary  muscle  is  admitted   to  be  the 
chief  agent  in  accommodation — i.  e.,  in 
adjusting  the  eye  to  the  vision  of  near 
objects.      When    the    Ciliary    muscle 
contracts,  it   draws    the    choroid   for- 
Fio.  803.— The  middle  or  vmcuIm-  mat  of  the  ey^     ward,     and     relaxes     the     suspensor? 
ft^'^i'd'bJo«^"'(Tol?u  ""■ ""'  -'*"'""''     ligament.     The  elasticity  of  die  lens  at 
once  allows  it  to  bulge  forward  until 
it  is  again  checked  by  the  tension  of  the  capsule;'  the  pupil  is  at  the  same  time 
slightly  contracted. 

The  Iris  (iris,  a  rainbow)  (Figs.  807  and  809)  has  received  its  name  from  its 
various  colors  in  different  individuals.  It  is  a  thin,  circular  contractile  curtain, 
suspended  in  the  aqueous  humor  between  the  cornea  and  the  lens,  being  perfo- 
rated a  little  to  the  nasal  side  of  its  centre  by  a  circular  aperture,  the  pnpU  Qmpilla) 
(Fig.  809),  for  the  transmission 
of  light.  The  pupil  of  a  living 
person  varies  in  size  under  the 
influence  of  light  and  in  efforts 
at  accommodation.  In  looking 
at  a  near  object  the  pupil  is 
small;  in  looking  at  a  distant 
object  it  is  large.  In  light  the 
pupil  contracts,  in  darkness  it 
dilates;  hence  the  pupil  is  a 
window  which  permits  light  to 
pass  into  the  interior  of  the 
eye.  The  size  of  this  window 
depends  on  the  contraction  or 
relaxadon  of  the  iris.  The  iris 
divides  the  aqneona  chamber  (the 
space  between  the  cornea  and 
lens)  into  an  anterior  chamber  and 
a  posterior  chamber  which  com- 
municate through  the  pupil  (Fig, 

796).  By  its  circnmlerence  or  ciliarr  margin  (margo  cUiaria)  (Figs.  806  and  807) 
the  iris  is  continuous  with  the  ciliary  body,  and  it  is  also  connected  with  the  posterior 
elastic  lamina  of  the  cornea  by  means  of  the  pectinate  ligament  (ligamenium,  pectina- 
tum iridia)  (Fig.  820).  The  pectinate  ligament  of  the  iris  is  derived  from  the  posterior 

iStev&rt.  Uejiual  ol  HhysioloEy. 
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elastic  layer  of  the  cornea.     In  this  ligament  are  numerous  lymph  spaces,  the  spaces 
at  PoDtana  (sjxitia  angvli  iridis)  [Fontanae])  (Fig.  806),  and  they  join  the  canal  of 


liLIaris  macnilied.     Tb«  ciliary  process^  sod  Uie  clUuy  folds.     (Toldt.) 


Schlemm  to  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  The  inner  or  free  edge  of  the  iris 
forms  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  and  is  called  the  papillary  margin  (margo  ■pupUlaris) 
(Fig.  807).  The  surfaces  of  the  iris  are  flattened,  and  look  forward  and  backward, 
the  anterior  toward  the  cornea,  the  posterior  toward  the  cUiary  processes  and  lens. 


Fio.  S06.— ScctioD  ol  Che  ej 


The  iria  is  pigmented  and  the  color  of  an  individual's  eyes  depends  upon  this 
pigment.     The  anterior  surface  (Jacies  aiUerior)  (Figs.  807  and  820)  of  the  iris 
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is  variously  colored  in  different  individuals,  and  is  marked  by  lines  which  converge 
toward  the  pupil.  The  posterior  snrtue  (Jaciea  posterior)  (Figs.  805  and  820) 
is  of  a  deep  purple  tint,  from  being  covered  by  two  layers  of  pigmented,  oiJumnar 
epithelium,  which  layers  are  continuous  posteriorly  with  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae. 
This  pigmented  epithelium  is  termed  the  pais  iridiea  rettauM,  though  it  is  sometimes 
named  avea,  from  its  resemblance  in  color  to  a  ripe  grape. 


Tia.  a07.— SectlOD  of  the  iria.     Anterior  »urf>f«  macnified.     (Toldt.l 

Stmcture. — The  iria  is  composed  of  the  following  struclurea: 

1.  In  front  is  a  layer  of  flattened  endothelial  cells  placed  oq  a  delicate  bj-aline  htueoKat 
membrane.  Thia  layer  is  continuous  with  the  endothelial  layer  covering  the  membrane  el 
Descemet,  and  in  men  with  dark-colored  irides  the  cells  contain  pigment  granules. 


Fia.  SOS.— The  ciliary  ■snglisted  plexus  nnd  the  ciliuy  nerves  entering  the  pleiiu.     Outer  nnface  of  lh( 
middle  or  vewular  coat  of  the  eyebaU.     (Toldt.l 

2.  The  aftoina  (rfiwna  iridtti)  consists  of  fibres  and  cells.  The  former  are  made  up  of  fine,  AA- 
cale  bundles  of  6brous  tissue,  of  which  some  few  fibres  have  a  circular  direction  at  the  rircuro- 
ference  of  the  iris,  but  the  chief  ma.is  consists  of  fibres  radiating  toward  the  pupil.  TTiey  (oim, 
by  their  interlacement,  delicate  meshes,  in  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  are  contained.  Intn- 
spersed  between  the  bundles  of  connective  tissue  are  numerous  stellate  celb  wiih  fine  proCTsa. 
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Many  of  them  in  dark  eyes  contaiii  pigment  frranules,  but  in  blue  eyes  and  the  pink  eyes  of 
albinos  they  are  unpigmented.  The  iniucle  Sbree  are  unslriated  and  consist  of  dicuUr  and 
radiml  fibres.  The  circoUr  fibres  (m.  Fpkincter  papUiae)  surround  the  margin  of  the  pupil  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  like  a  sphincter,  forming  a  narrow  band  about  one-thirtieth  of  an 
inch  (0.8  mm.)  in  width,  those  near  the  free  margin  being  closely  aggr^S*'^!  those  more 
ntf-rnal  somewhat  separated,  and  forming  less  complete  circles.  The  ndlal  fibm  (m.  dilator 
pupiltae)  converge  from  the  circumference  toward  the  centre,  and  blend  with  the  circular  fibres 
near  the  margin  of  the  pupil.    These  fibres  are  regarded  by  some  as  elastic,  not  muscular. 

3.  Pigmentad  •pithelimn  (pars  iridica  retinae).  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  pars  cillaris 
retinae,  and  consists  of  two  layers  of  pigmented,  columnar  epithelial  cells.  The  situation  of  the 
pigment  differs  in  different  irides.  In  the  various  shades  of  blue  eyes  the  only  pigmenlalion  is 
that  of  the  pwmented  epithelium.  The  color  of  the  eye  in  these  individuals  is  due  to  this  coloring 
matter  showing  more  or  less  through  the  texture  of  Uie  iris.  In  the  albino  even  this  pigment  is 
absent.  In  the  gray,  brown,  and  black  eye  there  are,  as  mentioned  above,  pigment  granules 
to  be  found  ui  the  connective  tissue  cells  of  the  stroma  and  in  the  endotbelial  layers  on  the  front  of 
the  iris;  to  these  the  dark  color  of  the  eye  is  due. 


TheutariMof  the  Choroid  and  Iris  (Pigs.  804  and  $09).—The  short  pOBtsriotdUaiyartoriea, 
from  six  to  twelve  in  number,  arise  from  the  ophthalmic,  or  some  of  its  branches;  they  pass  for- 
ward around  the  optic  nerve  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  pierce  the  sclera  around  the 
entrance  of  the  nerve,  and  supply  the  choroid  coat  and  ciliary  processes.  The  arteries  of  the  iris 
are  derived  from  the  long  poxtenor  ciliary  and  anterior  ciliary  arteriet  and  from  the  vessels  of  ihe 
ciliary  processes  (see  p.  616),  The  long  poBt«Tiar  ciliary  art«iles  (Figs,  801  and  802),  two  in 
number,  pass  through  the  sclera,  one  on  the  inner  and  one  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  pass  forward  between  the  sclera  and  choroid,  and,  having  reached  the  attached  margin 
of  the  iris  (Figs.  801  and  809),  divide  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  branch,  and,  encircling  the 
iris,  anastomose  with  corresponding  branches  from  the  opposite  side;  into  this  vascular  zone 
Mrculiu  iridis  major)  (Fig.  820)  the  »Dt«rior  ciliary  arteriu  (Fig.  820),  from  the  lacrimal  and 
aatoiior  cUiary  from  the  muscular  branches  of  the  ophthalmic,  pour  their  blood.  From  this 
zone  vessels  converge  to  the  free  margin  of  Ihe  iris,  and  these  communicate  by  branches  from  one 
to  another  and  thus  form  a  second  7.one  (rirculus  iridia  minor)  in  this  .situation.  The  veins  pass 
toward  the  ciliary  margin  and  communicate  with  the  veins  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  of  the 
canal  of  Schlemm  (Figs.  801  and  802). 

Tte  nerreB  of  the  Choroid  and  Iris  (Fig.  800)  are  the  Bbort  ciliary,  the  ciliaiy  branches  of 
the  Iraticiilar  ganglion,  and  the  long  ciliary  from  the  naaal  branch  ol  the  ophthalmic  division 
of  the  trigeminal.    They  pierce  the  sclera  around  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  run  for- 
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ward  in  the  perichoroidal  lymph  space,  in  which  they  [orm  a  plexua,  from  which  pleiiu  fiUmoits 
pasa  to  supply  the  bloodvessels  of  the  choroid.  After  reaching  the  iris  they  form  a  plexus  Rrounl 
Its  attached  margin;  from  this  are  derived  amyelinic  fibres  which  terminate  in  the  circular  uA 
radial  muscular  fibres.  Their  exact  mode  of  termination  has  not  been  ascertained.  Otbtt 
fibres  from  the  plexus  terminate  in  a  network  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  Tie  fihm 
derived  from  the  motor  root  of  the  lenticular  jtanglion  (oculomotor  nerve)  supply  the  circular 
fibres,  while  those  derived  from  the  sympathetic  supply  the  radial  fibres. 

Membnna  Papillaris. — In  the  fetus  the  pupil  is  closed  liy  a  delicate  tntnsparpnt 
vascular  membrane,  the  mamhmia  papiUuis,  which  divides  the  space  into  which 
the  iris  is  suspended  into  two  distinct  chambers.  This  membrane  contains  numer- 
ous minute  vessels,  continued  from  the  margin  of  the  iris  to  those  on  the  front  part 
of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  These  vessels  have  a  looped  arrangement,  and  convergp 
toward  each  other  without  anastomosing.  Between  the  seventh  and  eighth  monlhs 
the  membrane  begins  to  disappear,  by  gradual  absorption  from  the  centre  toward 
the  circumference,  and  at  birth  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  It  b  said  sometiiDes 
to  remain  permanent  and  produce  blindness. 


m.  The  Setins,  or  Tanica  Interna  (Figs.  800,  801). 

The  retina  is  a  delicate  nerve  membrane,  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve 
are  spread  out  and  upon  the  surface  of  which  the  images  of  external  objects  are 
received.     Its  outer  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  choroid;  its  Inner  with  the  vitre- 
ous body.     Behind,  it  is  continuous 
with   the  optic   nerve;   it  gradually 
diminishes  in  thickness  from  behind 
^     forward ;  and,  in  front,  extends  nearir 
aa  far  as  the  ciliary  body,  where  il 
appears   to   terminate   in   a  jag|^ 
margin,   the   on  semto   (Figs.  802 
and  820).     Here  the  nerve  tissues 
of  the  retina  end.  but  a   thin  pro- 
longation of  the  membrane  extends 
forward  over  the  back  of  the  ctlianr 
processes  and  iris,  forming  the  pin 
cUiaiia  r»tinM  and  pan  iridicM  nti- 
nae,  already  referred  to.    This  for- 
ward prolongation   consists    of  the 
pigmentary  layer  of  the'  retina,  to- 
gether with  a  stratum  of  columnar 
Fio.  sio.-The  antri%  centraiii  retiDW;  yellow  ipot.     epithelium.     The  retina  is  soft,  semi- 
'tniJ^r'*""  *""  "^  **"  ""'^  """"  ""'""■«'•     transparent,  and  of  a  purple  tint  in 
the  fresh  state,  owing  to  the  pre.senff 
of  a  coloring  material  named  rbodopsin  or  vunal  pnrplfl;  but  it  soon  becomes 
clouded,  opaque,  and  bleached  when  exposed  to  sunlight.     Exactly  in  the  centre 
of  the  front  surface  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  retina,  corresponding  lo  the  visual 
axis,  and  at  a  point  in  which  the  sense  of  vision  is  most  perfect,  is  an  oval  yellowish 
spot,  called  the  yellow  spot  {manda  luifa)  (Figs.  799  and  810),  having  a  central 
depression,  the  fovea  eentraliB.    The  retina  in  the  situation  of  the  fovea  centralis 
is  exceedingly  thin,  and  the  dark  color  of  the  choroid  is  distinctly  seen  througli  it 
It  exists  only  in  man,  the  quadrumana,  and  some  saurian  reptiles.     About  3  mm. 
(one  eighth  of  an  inch)  to  the   nasal  side  of  the  yellow  spot,  and  about  1  mm. 
below  it,  is  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  optic  disk  (poms  opticui) 
(Figs.  810  and  811),  the  circumference  of  which  is  slighdy  raised  so  as  to  form 
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an  eminence,  the  optic  pajdUa  (cdliculua  Tiervi  opliei);  the  central  portion  is 
depressed  and  is  called  the  optic  cnp  (excavatio  papUlae  nervi  optici).  The  arteria 
centralb  retinae  pierces  its  centre.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
retina  from  which  the  power  of  vision  is  absent,  and  is  termed  the  blind  spot. 


Fio.  an.— The  IcnniDSl  portion  oi  tfaa  optio  oerve  and  ila  entnnce  into  tlie  eY«l»'l>  ">  horiiontiil  Kction. 

(TWdt.> 

StmetDTe. — The  retioa  is  an  exceedingly  complex  structure,  and,  when  examined  micro- 
scopically by  means  of  sections  made  perpendicularly  to  its  surface,  is  found  to  consist  of  many 
layers  of  nerve  elements  bound  together  and  supported  by  the  aiutuitamlar  flbrei.  The  layers 
erf  the  retina  are: 

1.  Membrana  limitans  interna. 

2.  Layer  of  nerve  Sbres  (stratum  opiicum). 

3.  Ganglionic  layer,  consisting  of  nerve  cells. 

4.  Inner  plexiforra  layer. 

5.  Inner  nuclear  layer,  or  layer  of  inner  granules- 

6.  Outer  plexiform  layer. 

7.  Outer  nuclear  layei',  or  layer  of  outer  granules. 

8.  Membrana  limitans  externa. 

9.  Jacob's  membrane  (layer  of  rods  and  cones). 
10.  Pigmentary  layer  (tapetum  nigrum). 

1 .  The  mambraiut  Hmltr^^na  Intwna  is  the  most  internal  layer  of  the  retina,  and  is  in  contact 
with  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  hiunor.  It  is  derived  from  the  supporting  frame- 
work of  the  retina,  with  which  tissue  it  will  be  described. 

2.  The  la7«  of  a«rr«  fibrw  b  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  nerve  passes 
through  all  the  other  layers  of  the  retina,  except  the  membrana  limitans  interna,  to  reach  its 
destination.  As  the  nerve  ptts.se3  ihroueh  (he  lamina  cribrosa  of  the  scleral  coat,  the  fibres  of 
which  it  is  composed  lose  iheir  myelin  sheatha  and  are  continued  onward,  through  the  choroid 
and  retina,  as  simple  axones.  When  these  amyelinic  axones  reach  the  internal  surface  of  the 
retina,  they  radiate  from  their  point  of  entrance  over  the  surface  of  the  retina,  become  grouped 
in  bundles,  and  in  many  places  arranged  in  plexuses.  Most  of  the  axones  in  this  laver  are  c«n- 
bripotal,  and  are  the  direct  continuations  of  the  axones  of  the  cells  of  the  next  layer,  but  a  few  of 
the  axones  are  cantritugal,  being  axones  of  ganglion  cells  within  the  brain.  The  centrifugal 
fibres  in  the  layer  of  nerve  fibres  pass  through  it  and  the  next  succeeding  layer  to  ramify  in  the 
inner  plexiform  and  inner  nuclear  layers,  where  (hey  terminate  in  enlarged  extremities.  The 
layer  of  nerve  fibres  is  thickest  at  the  optic  nerve  entrance,  and  gradually  diminishes  in  thickness 
toward  the  ora  serrata. 

3.  The  (ganglionic  iKyvi  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  large  ganglion  cells,  except  in  the  macula 
lutea,  where  there  are  several  strata.     The  cells  are  somewhat  flask-shaped,  the  rounded  internal 
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surface  of  each  cell  resting  on  the  preceding  layer  and  sending  off  an  axone  which  is  prolanicpd 
as  a  nerve  fibre  into  the  fibre  layer.  Pram  the  opposite  extremity  numerous  dendrites  exicu] 
into  the  inner  plexiform  layer,  where  they  branch  out  into  flattened  arborixations  at  differat 
levda  (Fig.  812).  "Hie  gantflion  celb  vary  much  in  size,  and  the  dendiites  of  the  smaller  ones, 
as  a  rule,  arborize  in  the  inner  plexiform  layer  as  soon  as  they  enter  it ;  while  the  processes  of  tht 
larger  cells  ramify  close  to  the  inner  nuclear  layer. 

-1.  The  inner  plezUorm  laTar  is  made  tip  of  a  dense  reticulum  of  minute  fibrils,  fonued  bv  tbc 
interlacement  of  the  dendrites  of  the  ganglion  cells  with  those  of  the  cells  contained  in  the  nen 
la.er,  immediately  to  be  described.  Within  the  reticulum  formed  by  these  fibrib,  a  few 
branched  spongioblasts  are  sometimes  embedded. 


Fio.  812.— Plan  of  retinal  neuronn.     (After  Cajal.) 

5.  The  IniMT  ancloar  or  inner  graaolar  Uy«r  consists  of  a  number  of  closely  packed  cells,  of 
which  there  are  three  varieties — viz.:  (I)  A  large  number  of  oval  cells,  which  are  coramoolv 
regarded  as  bipolar  nerra  cells,  and  are  much  more  numerous  than  either  of  the  other  ki«L 
They  each  consist  of  a  large  oval  body  placed  vertically  to  the  surface,  and  containing  a  Hiainrt 
nucleus.  The  pratoplaatn  is  prolonged  into  two  processes;  one  of  these  passes  inward  into  iht 
inner  pleitiform  layer,  is  varicose  in  appearance,  and  ends  in  a  terminal  ramification,  which  i^ 
often  in  close  proximity  to  the  ganglion  cells.     The  outer  process  passes  outward  into  the  outer 

Elexiform  layer,  and  there  breaks  up  into  a  Dumber  of  branches.  There  are  two  varieties  of  tW 
ipolar  cells^one  in  which  the  outer  process  arborizes  around  the  knobbed  ends  of  the  red 
fibres,  and  the  inner  around  the  cells  of  the  ganglionic  layer;  the.se  are  called  rod  b^l4n  (Fig, 
812);  the  others  are  those  in  which  the  outer  process  breaks  up  in  a  horizoniaf  ramificaiioa, 
in  contact  with  the  end  of  a  cone  fibre;  these  are  the  cone  bipolan,  and  their  inner  pnxfK 
breaks  up  into  its  terminal  ramification  in  the  inner  molecular  layer.     (2)  At  (he  innennast 

Cof  this  inner  nuclear  layer  is  a  stratum  of  cells,  which  are  named  amamne  cells  (of  Cajil), 
the  fact  that  they  have  no  axis-cylinder  process,  hut  they  give  a  number  of  short  prolo- 
plasmic  processes  which  extend  into  the  inner  plexiform  layer  and  there  ramifv  (Fig.  S12). 
There  are  also  at  Ihe  outermost  part  of  this  layer  some  cells,  the  processes  of  which  extend  inio 
and  ramify  in  the  outer  molei-ular  layer.  TTiese  are  the  hoiiaontal  cella  (o(  Cajal).  (3)  Somf 
few  cells  are  also  found  in  this  layer,  connected  with  the  fibres  of  MUller.  and  will  be  described 
with  those  structures. 

6.  The  outer  plaxifOTm  laTet  is  much  thinner  than  Ihe  inner  plexiform  layer;  but.  like  it, 
consists  of  a  dense  network  of  minute  fibrils,  derived  from  the  processes  of  the  horizontal  rells 
of  the  preceding  layer  and  the  outer  processes  of  Ujc  bipolar  celb,  which  ramify  in  it,  forming 
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arborizations  around  the  ends  of  the  rod  fibres  and  with  the  branched  foot  plates  of  the  cone 
fibifs.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  macula  liitea,  elongations  from  the  inner  s«^menta  of  rod 
fibres  and  cone  fibres  form  the  so-called  Henle's  fibre  Uyer. 

7.  Ttie  outer  unclear  or  oater  grannlar  Ufer,  like  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  contains  several 
strata  of  clear  oval  nuclear  bodies;  they  are  of  two  kinds,  and  on  account  of  their  bring  respec- 
tively connected  witi  the  rods  and  cones  of  Jacob's  membrane  (rod  fibres  and  cone  fibres)  are 
named  rod  Knmnlafl  and  cons  grannlee.  The  rod  gramUas  are  much  the  more  numerous,  and 
are  placed  at  diiferent  levels  throughout  the  layer.  Their  nuclei  present  a  peculiar  cross-striped 
appearance,  and  prolonged  from  either  extremity  of  the  granule  is  a  fine  process;  the  outer 
■         ■  ■  i  with  a  single 

FT 


rod  of  Jacob's  membrane, 
passes  inward  toward  the  outer 
molecular  layer  and  terminates  in  an 
enlarged  extremity,  and  is  embedded 
in  the  tuft  into  which  the  outer  pro* 
cess  of  the  rod  bipolars  break  up. 
In  its  course  it  presents  numeroits 
varicosities.  The  cone  erannlss, 
fewer  in  number  than  the  rod  gran- 
ules, are  placed  close  to  the  mem- 
braoa  limitans  externa,  throuch 
which  they  are  continuous  with  the 
cones  of  Jacob's  membrane.  They 
do  not  present  any  cross-striping, 
but  contain  a  pyriform  nucleus 
which  almost  completely  fills  the 
cell.  Prom  their  inner  exiranity  a 
thick  process  passes  inward  to  the 
outer  plexiform  layer,  upon  which 
it  rests  by  a  somewhat  pyramidal 
enlargonent,  from  which  are  ^ven 

A     B 
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Fio.  813.— The  a 
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Fio.  814.— Codm  In  ths  lUfferent  rsEioiis  of  tbe  retiDB.    /.  Nut 
IhF  orB  MiTBtft.     //.  At  3  nun.  from  tho  orB  wrrata.     ///.  At  an 

periphe^  of  Uie  fovea  wntnlis.     V.'id  the  ^a^ntralM.      VI. 
s    At  Ibe  Fentn  nf  the  fovea  oentralis.     E.  Length  of  the  external 


s  fine  fibrils,  which  enter  the  outer  plexiform  layer,  where  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  outer  processes  of  the  cone-bipolars. 

8.  The  msmbrana  limitans  externa,  like  (he  membrana  Mmitans  interna,  is  derived  from 
the  fibres  of  Mtiller,  with  which  structures  it  will  be  descrilied. 

9.  Jacob's  membrane,  or  the  layer  of  rods  and  conea,  consists  of  visual  cells,  and  the  ele- 
ments which  compose  it  are  of  two  kinds,  rod  cells  and  cone  cells,  the  former  being  much  more 
numerous  than  the  latter.  The  rod  cells  (Fig.  813)  are  of  nearly  uniform  size,  and  arranged 
perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  k  rod  cell  consists  of  a  rod  and  a  rod  fibre,  and  the  fibre  con- 
tains the  nucleus.  The  rods  are  cylindrical  and  each  consists  of  two  portions,  an  outer  segment 
and  an  inner  segment,  which  are  of  about  equal  length.  The  segments  differ  from  each  other 
as  rt^ards  rrfraclion  and  in  their  behavior  with  coloring  reagents,  the  inner  portion  becoming 

70 
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stained  by  carmine,  iodine,  etc.,  the  outer  portion  remaining  unstained  with  these  reagents,  Vtut 
staining  yellowish  brown  with  osmic  acid.  The  outer  portion  of  each  rod  is  marked  by  trans, 
verse  striee,  and  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  thin  disks  superimposed  on  one  another.  It  also 
exhibits  faint  longitudinal  markings.  The  inner  portion  of  each  rod,  at  its  deeper  part  when 
it  is  joined  to  the  outer  process  of  the  rod  granule,  is  indistincdy  granular;  its  more  superficial 
part  presents  a  longitudinal  striation,  being  composed  of  fine,  bright,  highly  refracting  fibres. 
The  visual  purple,  or  rhodopsin,  is  found  only  in  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods.  At  its  inner 
end  each  rod  is  prolonged  mto  a  very  fine  fibre,  the  rod  fibre,  which  contains  a  nucleus,  and 
which  terminates  in  the  outer  nuclear  layer,  bdng  somewhat  enlarged  at  its  termination. 

The  cone  cells  (Fig.  813)  are  conical,  or  flask-shaped,  their  broad  ends  resting  upon  the  men>- 
brana  limitans  externa,  the  narrow  pointed  extremity  being  turned  to  the  choroia.  Each  cone 
cell  consists  of  two  parts,  the  cone  and  the  cone  fibre.  The  outer  segmant  or  cone  is  a  short 
conical  process,  which,  like  the  outer  segment  of  a  rod,  presents  transverse  strire.  The  ixuiflr 
segment  (cone  fibre)  resembles  the  inner  portion  of  the  rods  in  structure,  but  differs  from  it  in 
size,  baing  shorter  and  bulged  out  laterally  in  a  flask-shaped  manner,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
cone  with  the  fibre  is  the  nucleus  of  the  cone  cell.  The  cone  fibre  passes  to  the  outer  nuclear 
layer,  and  terminates  as  an  expansion  from  which  very  minute  fibrils  are  given  off.  The  chem- 
ical and  optical  characters  of  the  rod  cells  and  cone  cells  are  identical. 

10.  The  pigmentary  layer  or  tapetum  nigrum,  the  most  external  layer  of  the  retina,  for- 
merly regarded  as  a  part  of  the  choroid,  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  hexagonal  ^ithelial  cells, 
loaded  with  pigment  granules.  Each  cell  contains  a  flattened  nucleus  in  the  outer  portion  of 
the  cell  which  is  free  from  pigment  at  this  point.  These  cells  are  smooth  externally,  where  they 
are  in  contact  with  the  choroid,  but  internally  they  are  prolonged  into  fine,  straight  processes, 
which  extend  between  the  rods,  this  being  especially  the  case  when  the  eye  is  exposed  to  light. 
The  pigment  changes  its  position  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  is  distributed  through  the 
entire  cell.  In  the  eyes  of  albinos,  the  cells  of  the  pigmentary  layer  are  present,  but  they  contain 
no  coloring  matter. 

Supporting  Framework  of  the  Retina. — Almost  all  these  layers  of  the  retina  are  con- 
nected by  a  supporting  framework,  formed  by  the  supporting  cells  or  supporting  fibres  of 
MliUer  or  radiating  fibres,  from  which  the  membrana  limitans  interna  et  externa  are  derived. 
These  fibres  are  found  stretched  between  the  two  limiting  layers,  "like  colmnns  between  a  floor 
and  a  roof,"  and  they  pass  through  all  the  neural  layers  except  Jacob's  membrane.  Each  com- 
mences on  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina  bv  a  conical  hollow  base,  which  sometimes  contabs  a 
spheroidal  body  which  stains  deeply  with  hematoxylin,  the  edges  of  the  bases  of  adjoinii^ 
fibres  being  united  and  thus  forming  a  boundary  line,  which  is  the  membrana  limitans  interna. 
As  they  pass  through  the  nerve  fibre  and  ganglionic  layers  they  give  off  few  lateral  branches; 
in  the  inner  nuclear  layer  they  give  off  numerous  lateral  processes  for  the  support  of  the  inner 
granules,  while  in  the  outer  nuclear  layer  they  form  a  network,  the  fibre  baskets,  around  the 
rod  and  cone  fibrils,  and  unite  to  form  the  external  limiting  membrane  at  the  bases  of  the  rods 
and  cones.  In  the  inner  nuclear  layer  each  fibre  of  Mtiller  presents  a  clear  oval  nucleus,  whifh 
is  sometimes  situated  at  the  side  of,  sometimes  altogether  within,  the  fibre.  The  supporting 
framework  of  the  retina  contains  neuroglia  cells. 

The  Path  of  Light  Stimuli.— The  stimulus  is  supposed  to  be  first  received  by  the  rod  and  cone 
cells  (the  visual  cells),  and  is  transmitted  to  the  bipolar  cells  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer  and  then 
to  the  cells  of  the  ganglionic  layer,  which  send  fibres  by  way  of  the  optic  nerve  and  tract  to  the 
brain  (see  p.  911). 

Macula  Lutea  and  Fovea  Centralis.— The  structure  of  the  retina  at  the  yellow  spot  presents 
some  modifications.  In  the  macula  lutea  (1)  the  nerve  fibres  are  wanting  as  a  continuous  layer; 
(2)  the  ganglionic  layer  consists  of  several  strata  of  cells,  instead  of  a  single  layer;  (3)  in  Jacob*s 
membrane  there  are  no  rods,  but  only  cones,  and  these  are  lonc^er  and  narrower  than  in  other 
parts;  and  (4)  in  the  outer  nuclear  layer  there  are  only  cone  fibres,  which  are  very  long  and 
arranged  in  curved  lines.  At  the  fovea  centralis  the  only  parts  which  exist  are  the  cones  of 
Jacob's  membrane,  the  outer  nuclear  layer,  the  cone  fibres  of  which  are  almost  horizontal  in 
direction,  and  an  exceedingly  thin  inner  granular  layer,  the  pigmentary  layer,  which  is  thicker 
and  its  pigment  more  pronounced  than  elsewhere.  The  color  of  the  macula  seems  to  imbue 
all  the  layers  except  Jacob's  membrane;  it  is  of  a  rich  yellow,  deepest  toward  the  centre,  and 
does  not  appear  to  consist  of  pigment  cells,  but  simply  a  staining  of  the  constituent  parts. 

At  the  ora  serrata  (Fig.  802)  the  nerve  layers  of  the  retina  terminate  abruptly,  and  the  retina 
is  continued  onward  as  a  single  layer  of  elongated  columnar  cells  covered  by  the  pigmentary 
layer.  This  prolongation  is  known  as  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae  (Fig.  806),  and  can  be  traced  for- 
ward from  the  ciliary  processes  on  to  the  back  of  the  iris,  where  it  is  termed  the  pars  iridica 
retinae  or  uvea. 

From  the  description  given  of  the  nerve  elements  of  the  retina  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
direct  continuity  oetween  the  structures  which  form  its  different  layers  except  between  the 
ganglionic  and  nerve  fibre  layers  the  majority  of  the  nerve  fibres  being  formed  of  the  axones 
of  the  ganglionic  cells.     In  the  inner  molecular  layer  the  dendrites  of  the  ganglionic  layer  inte^ 
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lace  with  those  of  the  cells  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  while  in  the  outer  molecular  layer  a  like 
synapsis  occiirs  between  the  processes  of  the  inner  granules  and  the  rod  and  cone  elements. 

The  krtsria  centralis  rotinae  (Fig.  802)  and  its  accompanying  vein,  vena  contralis  r«tinae, 
pierce  the  optic  nerve,  and  enter  the  globe  of  the  eye  through  the  porus  opticus.  They  bifurcate 
on  the  surface  of  the  papilla  or  just  Deneath  it  into  aa  upper  and  a  lower  branch,  and  each  of 
these  again  divides  into  an  inner  or  nasal,  and  an  outer  or  temporal  branch;  these  at  first  run 
between  the  hraloid  membrane  and  the  nerve  layer;  but  they  soon  enter  the  latter,  and  pass 
forward,  dividing  dichotomously.  Proni  these  branches  a  minute  capillary  plexus  is  given  off, 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  inner  nuclear  layer.  The  macula  receives  small  twigs  from 
the  temporal  branches  and  others  directly  from  the  central  artery;  these  do  not,  however,  reach 
as  far  as  the  fovea  centralis,  which  has  no  bloodvessels.  The  branches  of  the  arteria  centralis 
retinae  do  not  anastomose  with  each  other — in  other  words,  they  are  "terminal  arteries."  In 
the  fetua,  a  small  vessel  passes  forward,  through  the  hyaloid  canal  in  the  vitreous  body,  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  (Fig.  797). 

THK  RETBAOTINa  HEDU. 

The  Refracting  media  are  three — viz.: 

Aqueous  humor.  Vitreous  body.  Crystalline  lens. 

L  The  AqaeooB  Hamor  (Hamor  Aqaans). 

The  aqueous  humor  completely  fills  the  lymph  space  known  as  the  aqoeoiu 
chamber,  the  space  which  b  bounded  in  front  by  the  cornea  and  behind  by  the 
lens  and  its  suspensory  ligament  and  the  ciliary  body  (Fig.  820).     The  aqueous 
chamber  is  partly  divided  by  the   iris  into  two 
communicating  parts,   the  anterior  and   posterito: 
chunbera   (Figs.    797  and   820).      The  posteriOT 
chamber  {camera  oculi  posterior)  is  only  a  narrow      , 
chink  between  the  peripheral  part  of  the  iris,  the      * 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  and  the  ciliary 
processes.     The   anterior  chamber   {camera  oculi 
anterior)  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  cornea  and 
behind  by  the   iris.     The  external   angle  of  the 
anterior  chamber  is  bounded  by  the  periphery  of 
the  cornea  and  of  the  iris.     It  is  called  the  angle 
or  the  filtration  angle  (angvius  iridis).  It  is  by  way 
of  the  filtration  angle  that  any  excess  of  aqueous 
humor  passes  by  way  of  the  spaces  of  Fontana  and  the  canal  of  Schlemm  (Fig. 
80(>)  to  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  and  relieves  tension.     The   aqueous  humor 
is  small  in  quantity,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  In  composition  is  little  more  than 
water,  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  its  weight  being  solid  matter,  chiefly  sodium  chloride, 

n.  The  VitreouB  Body  (Corpos  Vitream)  (Figs.  797,  817). 

The  vitnotu  body  occupies  about  four-fifths  of  the  entire  globe.  It  is  composed 
of  a  jelly-like  tissue  containing  98  per  cent,  water,  some  salts,  and  a  little  albumin, 
and  called  the  vitreotts  humor  (kumor  vitreus),  connective-tissue  fibres,  and  con- 
nective-tissue cells.  It  fills  the  concavity  of  the  retina,  and  is  hollowed  in  front, 
forming  a  deep  eoncavjty,  lossa  hyaloidea  (Fig.  815),  for  the  reception  of  the  lens. 
It  is  perfectly  transparent,  of  the  consistence  of  thin  jelly,  and  is  composed  of  an 
albuminous  fluid  enclosed  in  a  delicate  transparent  membrane,  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane (membrana  hyaloidea),  the  outside  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the  membrana 
limitans  interna  of  the  retina.  In  the  fetus  a  peculiar  fibrous  texture  pervades 
the  mass,  the  fibres  joining  at  the  numerous  points,  and  presenting  minute  nuclear 
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granules  at  their  point  of  junction.  In  the  centre  of  the  vitreous  humor,  running 
from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  b  a  canal, 
filled  with  fluid  and  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  This  is 
the  hTsloid  can»l  {canalis  hyaloideua)  (Fig.  797),  which  in  the  embryonic  vitreous 
humor  conveyed  the  minute  vessel  from  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  to  the  back 
of  the  lens. 

The  hyaloid  mambraae  encloses  the  whole  of  the  vitreous  humor.  In  front  of 
the  era  serrata  it  Is  thickened  by  the  accession  of  radial  fibres  and  is  termed  the 
sonut«  o!  Ziim  (zonula  ciliaria)  (Figs.  816  and  820),  Here  it  presents  a  series  of 
radially  arranged  furrows,  in  which  the  ciliary  processes  are  accommodated  and  to 
which  they  are  adherent,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when  removed  some  of  their 
pigment  remains  attached  to  the  zonule.     The  zonule  of  Zinn  splits  into  two 
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layers,  one  of  which  is  thin  and  lines  the  fossa  hyaloidea;  the  other  is  named  the 
Bospensoiy  ligament  of  tho  Ions;  it  is  thicker,  and  passes  over  the  ciliary  body  tu  be 
attached  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  a  short  distance  in  front  of  its  equator.  Scattered 
and  delicate  fibres  are  also  attached  to  the  region  of  the  equator  itself.  This 
ligament  retains  the  lens  in  position,  and  is  relaxed  by  the  contraction  of  the  radial 
fibres  of  the  Ciliary  muscle,  so  that  the  lens  is  allowed  to  become  more  convex. 
Behind  the  suspensory  ligament  there  is  a  sacculated  canal,  the  caaal  of  F«tit 
(spatia  zonidaria),  which  encircles  the  margin  of  the  lens  and  which  can  be  easily 
inflated  through  a  fine  blowpipe  inserted  through  the  suspensory  ligament.  It 
is  bounded  in  front  by  the  anterior  layer  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens, 
behind  by  the  membrana  hyaloidea,  and  internally  by  the  capsule  of  the  le:is. 
The  canal  of  Petit  is  a  lymph  space.  All  of  the  spaces  of  the  canal  of  Petit  com- 
municate with  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 

No  vessels  penetrate  the  vitreous  body,  although  a  lymph  channel  remaitw; 
so  that  its  nutrition  must  be  carried  on  by  the  vessels  of  the  retina  and  ciliary 
processes,  situated  upon  its  exterior. 


nz.  The  CrystaUine  Lens  {Lens  CrystaUioft)  (Figs.  817,  81S). 

The  crystalline  tons,  enclosed  in  its  capszde,  is  situated  immediately  behind  the 
pupil,  in  front  of  the  vitreous  body,  and  is  encircled  by  the  ciliary  processes,  which 
slightly  overlap  iu  margin. 
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The  capsule  of  the  lens  (capsvla  lentis)  (Fig.  778)  is  a  transparent,  highly  elastic, 
and  brittle  membrane,  which  closely  surrounds  the  lens,  and  is  composed  in  part  of 
cuticular  and  in  part  of  connective  tissues.  It  is  not  white  fibrous  tissue,  and  is 
not  true  elastic  tissue  (Szymonowicz).  Its  outer  surface  is  composed  of  lamellee 
and  possesses  transverse  striations.  It  rests,  behind,  in  the  fossa  hyaloidea  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  vitreous  body  (Fig.  815) ;  in  frotit,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  free 
border  of  the  iris,  this  latter  receding  from  it  at  the  circumference,  thus  forming 
the  posterior  chamber  ol  the  bj*  (Fig.  820);  and  it  is  retained  in  its  position  chiefly 
by  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  already  described  (Fig,  820).  The  capule 
is  much  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  and  when  ruptured  the  edges  roll  up  with  the 
outer  surface  innermost,  like  the  elastic  lamina  of  the  cornea. 


The  lens  is  a  transparent,  biconvex  body,  the  convexity  of  the  posterior  surface 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  anterior.  The  central  points  of  these  surfaces  are 
termed  respectively  the  anterior  and  posterior  poles  (polits  anterior  et  polus  posterior 
lentis).  A  line  connecting  the  poles  constitutes  the  axis  of  the  lens  (axis  lentis), 
while  the  marginal  circumference  is  termed  the  eijnator  (aeqvator  lentis).  The 
lens  measures  from  9  to  10  mm.  in  the  transverse  and  vertical  diameters  and 
ai>out  4  mm.  from  anterior  to  posterior  pole. 


Fia.  819. — Diagram  lo  show  the  dinrtion  and  airanEement  of  the  radialioB  linea  on  the  front  ujd  back 
ol  the  fetal  lens.     A.  From  the  front.     B.  From  the  back. 

Structnre, — The  lens  consists  of  an  outer,  soft  part,  easily  detached  (sid^ttaniia  eoritcaiis), 
and  a  central,  firm  part  (nudeiu  lentw)  (Fig.  817).  Faint  lines  (radii  leiiiis)  radiate  from  the 
poles  lo  the  equator.  In  the  adult  there  may  be  six  or  more  of  these  lines,  but  in  the  fetus  they 
are  only  three  in  number  and  diverge  from  each  other  at  angles  of  120  degt^es  {Fig.  819).  On 
the  anterior  surface  one  line  ascends  vertically  and  the  other  two  diverge  downward  and  outward. 
On  the  posterior  surface  one  ray  descends  vertically  and  the  other  two  diverge  upward.  They 
correspond  with  the  free  ed^es  of  an  e(|ual  number  of  Mpta  composed  of  an  amorphous  sub- 
stance, which  dip  into  the  substance  of  the  lens.  When  the  lens  has  been  hardened  (as  in  alcohol), 
it  is  seen  to  consist  of  concentric  layers,  or  laminaa,  each  of  which  is  interrupted  at  the  septa. 
Bach  lamina  is  built  up  of  anuml>erof  parallel,  hexagonal  l«naflbr«fl  {fibrae  levlix),  the  ed^es  of 
which  are  serrated  to  fit  similar  serraiians  of  adjacent  lens  fibres,  while  the  ends  of  the  fibres 
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come  into  apposition  with  the  septa.  The  fibres  run  in  a  curved  manner  from  the  wpta  on  Uw 
anterior  surface  to  those  on  the  posterior  surface.  No  fibres  pass  from  pole  lo  pole^  bui  ibrv 
are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  fibres  which  commence  near  uie  pole  on  the  one  aspen  of  thf 
lens  terminate  near  the  peripheral  extremity  of  the  plane  on  the  other,  and  vice  verta.  EtA 
fibre  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  lens  contains  a  nucleus,  and  theae  nuclei  form  a  layer,  the  nndatr 
layer,  on  the  surface  of  the  lens.  The  nuclear  layer  is  most  distinct  toward  the  circumference 
of  the  lens.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  transparent,  rdunmar, 
nucleated  epithelial  cells  {epithelium  terdir).  At  the  equator  these  cells  become  elongated  and 
their  gradual  transition  into  lens  fibres  can  be  traced. 


Fia.  S20.— The  upper  half  ot  ■  sasittal  section  tbrougb  the  (rout  of  the  eyeboJl.     (TDldt.> 

The  changes  produced  in  the  Un»  by  age  are  the  followini;: 

In  the  tetna  its  form  is  nearly  spherical,  its  color  of  a  slightly  reddish  tint,  it  is  not  nerfertU 
transparent,  and  is  so  soft  as  to  break  down  readily  on  the  slightest  pressure.  A  smalt  branch 
from  the  arteria  centralis  retinae  runs  forward,  as  already  mentioned,  through  the  vitreous 
humor  lo  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  of  ihe  lens,  where  its  branches  radiate  and  form  a 
plexiform  network,  which  covers  its  surface,  and  they  are  continuous  around  the  margin  of  'if 
caosule  with  the  vessels  of  the  pupillary  membrane  and  with  those  of  the  iris. 

In  ihe  adult  the  posterior  surface  is  more  convex  than  the  anterior;  it  is  colorless,  transparent, 
firm  in  texture,  and  devoid  of  bloodvessels. 

In  old  age  it  becomes  flattened  on  both  surfaces,  slightly  opaque,  of  an  amber  tint,  and 
increases  in  density. 

Vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Globe  of  the  E^e.— The  arteries  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  are  thf 
short  posterior  ciliary,  long  posterior  ciliary,  and  anieiior  ciliary  arteries,  and  the  arteria  centralis 
retinae.     They  have  been  already  described  (p.  616). 
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The  ciliary  veins  are  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  choroid,  and  are  named  from  their 
arrangement,  the  venae  vorticosae  (p.  1095).    They  converge  to  four  or  five  equidistant  trunks, 
which  pierce  the  sclera  midway  between  the  margin  of  the  cornea  and  the  porus  opticus.    An- 
other set  of  veins  accompanies  the  anterior  ciUarv  arteries  and  opens  into  the  ophtnalmic  vein. 
The  Lymphatic  PassageB  of  the  Eyeball.— The  coniunctiva  contains  lymph  vessels. 
The  eyeball  contains  lymph  spaces,  but  no  lymph  vessels.    There  are  two  sets  of  lymph  spaces 
in  the  eyeball,  the  anterior  and  posterior.    The  anterior  lymph  spaces  are  the  spaces  of  the 
cornea,  of  the  iris,  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  of  the  posterior  chamber.    The  lymph  from  the 
intralamellar  lymph  spaces  of  the  cornea  enters  the  conjunctival  lymphatics  at  the  margin  of  the 
cornea.     The  lymph  spaces  of  the  iris  open  into  the  anterior  chamber  by  the  ciypts  of  the  iris, 
and  at  the  margin  of  tne  iris  join  the  spaces  of  Fontana.    The  aqueous  humor  nUs  the  anterior 
and  posterior  chambers,  but  is  furnished  by  the  vessels  in  the  posterior  chamber;  in  part  by  the 
vessels  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  in  part  by  the  vessels  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.    The 
lymph  passes  by  way  of  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  then  is  taken  up  by  the  spaces 
of  Fontana,  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  and  the  anterior  ciliary  veins. 

The  posterior  lymph  spaces  are  the  hyaloid  canal,  the  perichoroidal  Ivmph  space,  the  space 
of  T^non,  the  intervaginal  space  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  supravaginal  space. 

The  hyaloid  canal  (Figs.  794  and  797)  passes  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  and  the 
optic  di^.  The  hyaloid  canal  opens  into  the  intervaginal  space  of  the  optic  nerve.  Between 
the  sclera  and  the  choroid  is  the  perichoroidal  lymph  space  (Fig.  820).  It  is  around  the  choroid 
vessels  and  the  venae  vorticosae,  and  empties  into  Tenon's  space  by  means  of  openings  through 
the  sclera  about  ^e  venae  vorticosae.  TAion's  space  (Figs.  794  and  795)  is  between  the  sclera 
and  the  capsule  of  T^non.  It  receives  lymph  from  the  perichoroidal  space,  and  empties  into  the 
suprava^nal  space. 

The  optic  nerve  (Fig.  81 1)  has  a  sheath  of  dura  and  a  sheath  of  pia,  and  between  these  sheaths 
is  the  intervaginal  lymph  space.  It  is  divided  by  a  prolongation  of  the  cerebral  ai*achnoid  into 
a  subdural  space  and  a  subarachnoid  space,  which  empty  mto  the  corresponding  spaces  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain.  The  supravaginal  space  is  between  the  dural  portion  of  the  sheath 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  a  posterior  prolongation  of  Tenon's  capsule.* 

The  Nerves  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye. — ^The  long  ciliary  nerves  {nn.  cifiares  longi),  two 
in  number,  are  derived  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  the  short  ciliary  nerves 
(nn,  ciliares  breves),  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number,  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  or  ophthalmic  gan- 
glion. Both  the  long  and  short  ciliary  nerves  perforate  the  sclera  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
optic  nerve  (Fig.  801).  They  pass  along  the  perichoroidal  l^mph  space,  forming  a  plexus 
which  sends  filaments  to  the  choroidal  vessels.  In  front  of  the  Ciliary  muscle  they  form  a  second 
plexus,  and  from  it  come  branches  which  go  to  the  Ciliary  muscle  and  the  muscle  fibres  and 
vessels  of  the  iris,  sclera,  choroid,  ciliary  body,  and  iris  (Fig.  808).  The  ciliary  nerves  supply 
the  cornea.  The  circular  fibres  of  the  iris  are  innervated  by  the  oculomotor  nerve  and  the 
radial  fibres  by  the  sympathetic. 

Applied  Anatoniy. — From  a  surgical  point  of  view  the  cornea  may  be  regarded  as  consist- 
ing of  three  layers:  (1)  Of  an  external  epithelial  layer,  developed  from  the  ectoderm,  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  external  epithelial  covering  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  therefore  its  lesions 
resemble  those  of  the  epidermis;  (2)  of  the  cornea  proper,  derived  from  the  mesoderm,  and 
associated  in  its  diseases  with  the  fibrovascular  structures  of  the  body;  and  (3)  the  posterior 
elastic  layer  with  its  endothelium,  also  derived  from  the  mesoderm  and  having  the  characters 
of  a  serous  membrane,  so  that  inflammation  of  it  resembles  inflammation  of  the  other  serous 
and  synovial  membranes  of  the  body. 

The  cornea  contains  no  bloodvessels,  except  at  its  periphery,  where  numerous  delicate  loops, 
derived  from  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  may  be  demonstrated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cornea.  The  rest  of  the  cornea  is  nom-ished  by  Ivmph,  which  gains  access  to  the  proper  sub- 
stance of  the  cornea  and  the  posterior  layer  through  the  spaces  of  Fontana  (spatia  anguli  iridis). 
This  lack  of  direct  blood  supply  renders  the  cornea  very  apt  to  become  inflamed  in  the  cachectic 
and  ill-nourished.  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  bloodvessels,  wounds  of  the  cornea  usually  heal 
rapidly.  A  wound  whicn  penetrates  the  cornea  opens  the  anterior  chamber,  and  aqueous  humor 
escapes.  An  ulcer  may  also  open  the  anterior  chamber.  Through  a  wound  or  a  perforated 
ulcer  the  papillary  margin  of  the  iris  may  prolapse.  A  trivial  injury  of  the  cornea  is  repaired  by 
transparent  tissue.  A  severe  injury  is  repairea  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  opacity  results.  A  slight 
opacity  resembling  a  cloud  of  gray  smoke  is  called  nebula;  a  more  mark^  white  opacity  is  called 
leucoma.  In  abscess  of  the  cornea  pus  gravitates  between  the  layers  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
cornea  and  the  purulent  collection  assumes  a  crescentic  shape  {onyx).  The  arcus  senilis,  seen 
in  the  aged,  is  a  condition  of  haziness  or  opacity  at  the  corneal  margin  due  to  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  tissues  of  the  cornea.  It  signifies  interference  with  the  blood  supply,  because  of  senile 
degeneration  of  adjacent  vessels.  In  cases  of  trachoma  there  is  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  c6rnea, 
called  pannuSf  in  which  the  anterior  layers  of  the  cornea  become  vascularized,  and  a  rich  network 

*  For  the  lymphatic  channels  of  the  eyeball  see  Deaver's  Surgical  Anatomy,  vol.  ii,  p.  392. 
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of  bloodvessels  may  be  seen  on  the  cornea;  and  in  interstitial  keratitis  new  vesseb  extend  into  tbe 
cornea,  giving  it  a  pinkish  hue,  to  which  the  term  salmon  patch  is  applied.  The  cornea  is  richly 
supplied  with  nerves,  derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves,  which  enter  the  cornea  through  the  fore  pan 
of  the  sclera  and  form  plexuses  in  the  stroma,  terminating  between  the  epithelial  cells  by  free 
ends  or  in  corpuscles,  in  cases  of  glaucoma  the  ciliary  nerves  may  be  pressed  upon  as  they 
course  between  the  choroid  and  sclera  (Fig.  800),  and  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  upon 
them,  the  cornea,  to  which  they  are  distributed,  becomes  anesthetic.  When  a  scar  forms  on  the 
cornea  and  the  iris  becomes  adherent,  the  scar  and  the  iris,  and  sometimes  even  the  lens,  may 
bulge  forward  from  intraocular  tension.  This  condition  is  staphyloma  of  the  cornea.  In  con- 
ditions of  impaired  nutrition  the  cornea  may  be  bulged  forward  by  intraocular  pressure.  Hie 
line  of  least  resistance  is  a  litde  below  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  it  is  bulged  forward  and 
strongly  curved.    This  condition  is  known  as  conical  cornea. 

The  sclera  has  very  few  bloodvessels  and  nerves.    The  bloodvessels  are  derived  from  the 
anterior  ciliary,  and  form  an  open  plexus  in  its  substance.    As  they  approach  the  corneal  margin 
this  arrangement  is  peculiar.    Some  branches  pass  through  the  sclera  to  the  ciliary  body;  others 
become  superficial  and  lie  in  the  episcleral  tissue,  and  form  arches,  by  anastomosing  with  each 
other,  some  little  distance  behind  the  corneal  margin.     From  these  arches  numerous  straight 
vessels  are  given  off,  which  run  forward  to  the  cornea,  forming  its  marginal  plexus.     In  inflamma- 
tion of  the  sclera  and  episcleral  tissue  these  vessels  become  conspicuous,  and  form  a  pinkish 
zone  of  straight  vessels  radiating  from  the  corneal  margin,  commonly  known  as  the  zone  of  ciliary 
injection,     in  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  cUiary  body,  this  zone  b  present,  since  the  s^-lera 
speedily  becomes  involved  when  these  structures  are  inflamed.     But  in  inflammation  of  the  cornea 
the  sclera  is  seldom  much  affected,  though  the  cornea  and  sclera  are  structurally  continuous. 
This  would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea  is  derived  from  a  different 
source  from  that  of  the  sclera.    The  sdera  may  be  ruptured  subcuianeouslu  without  any  lacer- 
ation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  rupture  usually  occurs  near  the  corneal  margin,  where  the 
tunic  is  thinnest.    It  may  be  complicated  with  lesions  of  adjacent  parts — laceration  of  the 
choroid,  retina,  iris,  or  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens — and  is  tnen  often  attended  with  hemor- 
rhage into  the  anterior  chamber,  which  masks  the  nature  of  the  injury.    In  some  cases  the  lens 
has  escaped  through  the  rent  in  the  sclera,  and  has  been  found  under  the  conjunctiva.     Wounds 
of  the  sclera,  if  they  do  not  perforate,  usually  heal  readily.     If  they  extend  through  the  sclera 
they  cause  diminished  tension,  are  always  dangerous,  and  are  often  followed  by  inflanunation, 
suppuration,  and  by  sympathetic  ophthalmia.    The  sclera  may  be  weakened  by  injury,  inflam- 
mation, etc.,  and  the  weakened  portion  may  bulge  from  intraocular  pressure,  and  even  a  healthy 
sclera  may  bulge  from  excessive  intraocular  pressure.    According  to  its  situation  the  lesion  is 
known  as  ciliary  staphyloma,  equatorial  staphyloma,  or  posterior  staphyloma. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  choroid  is  to  provide  nutrition  for  the  retina  and  to  convey  ves- 
sels and  nerves  to  the  ciliary  body  and  iris.  Inflammation  of  the  choroid  is  therefore  followed 
by  grave  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  the  retina,  and  is  attended  with  early  interference  with 
vision.  Purulent  choroiditis  is  not  confined  to  the  choroid;  the  retina,  the  vitreous,  and  the  entire 
uveal  tract  become  involved,  and  even  other  structures  may  suffer.  In  its  diseases  it  bears  a  con- 
siderable analogy  to  those  which  affect  the  skin,  and,  like  it,  is  one  of  the  phices  from  which 
melanotic  sarcomata  may  grow.  These  tumors  contain  a  large  amount  of  pigment  in  their  cells, 
and  grow  only  from  those  parts  where  pigment  is  naturally  present.  The  choroid  may  be  rup- 
tured  without  injury  to  the  other  tunics,  as  well  as  participating  in  general  injuries  of  the  eyeball. 
In  cases  of  uncomplicated  rupture  the  injury  is  usually  at  its  posterior  part,  and  is  the  result  of  a 
blow  on  the  front  of  the  eye.  It  is  attended  by  considerable  hemorrhage,  which  for  a  time  may 
obscure  vision,  but  in  most  cases  this  is  restored  as  soon  as  the  blood  is  absorbed. 

The  iris  is  the  seat  of  a  malformation,  termed  cdoboma,  which  consists  in  a  deficiency  or  cleft, 
which  in  a  great  number  of  cases  is  clearly  due  to  an  arrest  in  development.  In  these  cases  it  is 
found  at  the  lower  aspect,  extending  directly  downward  from  the  pupil,  and  the  gap  freauently 
extends  through  the  cnoroid  to  the  attachment  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  some  rarer  cases  tne  gap 
is  tound  in  other  parts  of  the  iris,  and  is  then  not  associated  with  any  deficiency  of  the  choroid. 
The  iris  is  abunaantly  supplied  with  bloodvessels  and  nerves,  and  is  therefore  very  prone  to 
become  inflamM.  When  inflamed,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  are 
continuous,  and  that  their  vessels  communicate,  iritis  is  usually  associated  with  eyditis,  the  dis- 
ease being  called  iridocyclitis.  And,  in  addition,  inflammation  of  adjacent  structures,  the  cornea 
and  sclera,  is  apt  to  spread  into  the  iris.  The  iris  is  covered  with  endothelium,  and  partakes  of 
the  character  of  a  serous  membrane,  and,  like  these  structures,  is  liable  to  pour  out  a  plastic  exuda- 
tion when  inflamed,  and  contract  adhesions,  either  to  the  cornea  in  front  {synechia  anterior),  or 
to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  behind  {synechia  posterior).  In  iritis  the  lens  may  become  involved, 
and  the  condition  known  as  secondary  cataract  may  be  set  up.  Tumors  occasionally  commence 
in  the  iris;  of  these,  cysts,  which  are  usually  congenital  and  sarcomatous  tumors,  are  the  most 
common  and  require  removal.  Gummata  are  not  infrequently  found  in  this  situation.  In  some 
forms  of  injury  of  the  eyeball,  as  the  impact  of  a  s])ent  shot,  a  flying  cork,  the  rebound  of  a  twig, 
or  a  blow  with  a  whip,  the  iris  may  be  detached  from  the  Ciliary  muscle,  the  amount  of  detach- 
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ment  varying  from  ihe  slighlesl  degree  to  the  separation  of  the  whole  iris  from  its  ciliary  con- 

TTie  Argj/U-RobeHson  pupil  shows  no  reaction  to  light,  but  retains  reaction  to  accommodatJOD 
and  vision  r^ 


The  retina,  with  ihe  eJtception  of  its  pigment  layer,  and  its  vessels  is  perfectiv  transparent, 
and  is  invisible  when  examined  \tj  the  ophthalmoscope,  so  that  its  diseased  conditions  are  rec' 
ognized  by  its  loss  of  transparency.  In  relinHii,  for  instance,  there  is  more  or  less  dense  and 
extensive  opacity  of  its  structure,  and  not  infrequently  extravasations  of  blood  into  its  sub- 
stance. Hemorrhages  may  also  lake  place  into  the  retina  from  rupture  of  a  bloodvessel  without 
inflammation.  In  optie  neuritis,  pa-pillilia,  or  ckokfd  disk,  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  increase 
in  vascularity,  and  swelling  and  opacity  of  the  nerve,  which  extend  beyond  the  disk  margins. 
Optic  atrophy  is  apt  to  follow,  (big.  821  shows  a  normal  optic  disk.)  The  retitia  may  become 
dixptnced  from  effusion  of  serum  between  it  and  the  choroid  or  by  blows  on  the  eyeball,  or  may 
occur  without  apparent  cause  in  ^ogressive  myopia,  and  in  this  case  the  ophthalmoscope  shows 
an  opaque,  tremulous  cloud.  Olionta,  a  form  of  sarcoma,  and  essentially  a  disease  of  early  life, 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  connection  with  the  retina. 

The  /cms  has  no  bloodvessels,  nerves,  or  connective  tissue  in  its  structure,  and  therefore  is 
not  subject  to  those  morbid  changes  to  which  tissues  containing  these  structures  are  liable.  Is 
does,  however,  present  certain  morbid  or  abnormal  conditions  of  various  kinds.  Thus,  variationt 
in  shape,  absence  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  lens,  and  displacements  are  among  its  congenital 
defrcU.  Opacitiex  may  occur  from  injury,  senile  changes,  malnutrition,  or  errors  in  growth  or 
development.  An  opacity  of  the  capsule,  of  the  lens,  or  of  both,  is  known  as  a  calaracl.  Senile 
ekangea  may  take  place  in  the  lens,  impairing  its  elasticity  and  rendering  it  harder  than  in  youth. 


Fid.  S2I. — OphthalmoKopic  appearance  of  henlthy  Ftc.  S2^. — Opbthalmowopic  apptftcSDce  of  seven 

rinx E«I1  marked.    Lefteye.invertediiniise.    (Wecker         near  border  ol  disk.     (After  HuaUioca  Jnckson.) 
and  Jaeger.) 

SO  that  its  curvature  can  only  be  altered  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  Ciliary  muscle.  And.  finally, 
the  lens  may  be  dvdoeaied  or  displaced  by  blows  upon  the  eyeball,  and  its  relations  to  surround- 
ing structures  altered  by  adhesions  or  the  pressure  of  newgrowths. 

There  are  two  particular  regions  of  the  eye  which  require  special  notice;  one  of  these  is  known 
a.s  the  "  filtration  area,"  and  the  other  as  the  "  dangerous  area."  The  filtration  area  is  the  circum- 
corneal  zone  immediately  in  front  of  the  iris.  Here  are  .tituated  the  cavernous  spaces  of  Fon- 
tana,  which  communicate  with  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  through  which  the  chief  transudation  of 
fluid  from  the  eye  is  now  believed  to  take  place.  The  dangerous  area  of  the  eye  \^  the  r^ion  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  wounds  or  injuries  in  this  situation  are  peculiarly 
dangMOUs;  for  inflaromafion  of  the  ciliary  body  is  liable  to  spread  tomany  of  the  other  structures 
of  the  eye,  especially  to  the  iris  and  choroid,  which  are  intimately  connected  by  nerve  and  vas- 
cular supplies.  Moreover,  wounds  which  involve  the  ciliary  region  are  especially  liable  to  be 
followed  by  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  in  which  destructive  inflammation  of  one  eye  is  excited  by 
some  irritation  in  the  other. 

Emmetropia  is  normal  vision.  In  normal  vision  the  practically  parallel  light  rays  from  di.slant 
objects  focus  on  the  retina  without  effort;  divergent  rays  from  near  objects  are  focussed  on  the 
retina  by  an  effort  of  accommodation. 

Hifpempia  or  hypermelropia  is  far-sightedness.  In  this  condition  the  retina  is  in  front  of  the 
princi|>al  focus  when  the  eye  Ls  at  rest.    The  patient  endeavors  to  correct  the  failure  by  ci 
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and  tiresome  eiTorts  at  accommodation.  The  condition  is  usually  due  to  inordinate  shortness  of 
the  axis  of  the  eye,  but  may  be  due  to  loss  of  the  lens,  decreased  convexity  of  the  refractive  sur- 
faces, or  lessened  refractive  power  in  the  refractive  media  of  the  eye.  It  is  corrected  by  the  use 
of  convex  glasses. 

Myopia  is  near-sightedness.  In  this  condition  the  rays  of  light  come  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the 
retina,  and  the  patient  is  subjected  to  continued  eye-strain.  It  is  usually  due  to  too  great  leng:ih 
of  the  axis  of  the  eye,  but  may  result  from  increase  in  refractive  power  of  refractive  media.  It  is 
corrected  by  concave  glasses.  Sometimes,  as  a  person  with  hyperopia  begins  to  age,  an  increased 
refractive  power  of  the  lens  causes  myopia.  The  occurrence  of  myopia  in  a  hyperopic  eye  b 
called  second  sight,  and  it  enables  the  individual  to  cease  wearing  convex  glasses. 

Exenteration  of  the  contents  of  the  orbit  means  removal  of  all  the  contents  except  those  at  the 
orbital  apex.    Even  the  periosteum  is  taken  away.     It  is  performed  for  malignant  disease. 

Evisceration  of  the  eyetmll  is  performed  by  making  a  circular  incision  at  the  corneal  margin  and 
removing  the  internal  and  middle  coats  and  the  contents  of  the  globe.  The  sclera  is  not  removed. 
A  glass  ball  is  inserted  into  the  scleral  sheath,  and  the  sclera  is  closed  over  the  ball  by  vertical 
stitches,  and  the  conjunctiva  is  closed  over  it  by  transverse  stitches.  The  operation  is  performed 
for  leucoma  or  staphyloma  of  the  cornea.  An  artificial  eye  (a  shell)  is  placed  over  the  stump 
when  healing  is  complete. 

Enucleation^  or  excision  of  the  eyehaU,  differs  from  exenteration  of  the  orbital  contents  in  the 
fact  that  only  the  eyeball  is  removed.  A  circular  incision  through  the  ocular  conjunctiva  b 
carried  around  and  near  to  the  corneal  margin.  The  conjunctiva  and  capsule  of  T^non  are 
pushed  back  and  the  Rectus  muscles  are  clamped  and  divided  back  of  the  clamp.  Traction 
IS  made  upon  the  globe  in  a  forward  -and  inward  direction,  and  the  optic  nerve  and  adjacent 
structures  are  cut  with  scissors  from  the  outer  aspect  of  the  globe.  The  eye  is  then  pulled  out  of 
the  orbit,  and  all  structures  which  tend  to  retain  it  are  divided.  The  stumps  of  the  Recti  musdes 
are  sewed  together. 


THE  APPENDAGES  OF  THE  ETE  (OROANA  OOULI  AOOESSORIA). 

The  appendages  of  the  eye  include  the  eyebrows,  the  eyelids,  the  conjunctiva, 
and  the  lacrimal  apparatus — viz.,  the  lacrimal  gland,  the  lacrimal  sac,  and  the  nasal 
duct. 

The  Eyebrows  (supercUia)  are  two  arched  eminences  of  integument  which  sur- 
mount the  upper  circumference  of  the  orbit  on  each  side,  and  support  numerous 
short,  thick  hairs,  directed  obliquely  on  the  surface.  The  hairs  may  entangle 
foreign  bodies  and  lessen  somewhat  the  force  of  blows.  In  structure  the  eyebrows 
consist  of  thickened  integument,  connected  beneath  with  the  Orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum, Corrugator  supercilii,  and  Occipitofrontalis  muscles.  These  muscles 
serve,  by  their  action  on  this  part,  to  control  to  a  certain  extent  the  amount  of 
light  admitted  into  the  eye. 

The  Eyelids  (palpebrae)  (Figs.  823  and  824)  are  two  thin,  movable  folds  placed 
in  front  of  the  eye,  and  protecting  it  from  injury  by  their  closure.  The  eyelids 
are  composed  of  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  areolar  tissue,  fibres  of  the  Orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum  muscle,  palpebral  and  orbitotarsal  ligaments,  tarsal  plates, 
and  conjunctiva.  The  upper  lid  also  contains  the  licvator  palpebrae  superioris 
muscle.  In  the  lids  are  bloodvessels,  lymph  vessels,  nerves,  and  Meibomian 
glands.  There  are  two  lids,  the  upper  (palpebra  superior)  and  the  lower  (palpebra 
inferior);  the  groundwork  of  both  lids  is  made  up  of  a  fascial  membrane  called 
the  orbital  septum  {septum  orhitale).  The  upper  lid  is  the  larger  and  the  more 
movable  of  the  two,  and  is  furnished  with  a  separate  elevator  muscle,  the  Levator 
palpebrae  superioris.  The  orbital  septum,  in  each  lid,  consists  of  two  portions. 
The  part  near  the  orbital  margin  is  called  the  orbital  portion  {pars  orbUxdis). 
The  part  in  which  the  tarsus  lies  is  called  the  tarsal  portion  {jpars  tarsalis).  Between 
the  two  portions  in  each  lid  is  a  sulcus,  called,  in  the  upper  lid,  the  superior  orbito- 
palpebral  sulcus  (sulcus  orbitopalpebralis  superior),  and,  in  the  lower  lid,  the  inferior 
orbitopalpebral  sulcus  {sulcus  orbitopalpebralis  inferior),  AVhen  the  eyelids  are 
opened  an  elliptical  space,  the  interpalpebral  slit  (rima  palpebrarum) ^  is  left  between 
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their  margins,  the  angles  of  which  correspond  to  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  lower 
lids,  and  are  called  canthi. 

The  outer  cantboB  {commiasura  palpebrarum  lateralis)  is  more  acute  than  the 
inner,  and  the  lids  here  lie  in  close  contact  with  the  globe;  but  the  inner  cantbns 
(comjnisaura  palpebrarum  medialis)  is  prolonged  for  a  short  distance  inward 
toward  the  nose,  and  the  two  lids  are  separated  at  the  inner  canthus  by  a  triangular 
space,  the  lacna  laczimallB.  At  the  commencement  of  the  lacus  lacrimalis,  on  the 
margin  of  each  eyelid,  is  a  small  conical  elevation,  the  lacrimal  papllbt,  the  apex  of 
which  is  pierced  by  a  small  orifice,  the  pfanctam  lacilnutle  (Fig-  S28),  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lacrimal  canal  (Fig.  826).  When  the  lids  are  closed  a  space  remains 
between  them  and  the  globe  to  permit  of  the  flow  of  tears  inward  (^rivus  lacri- 
nudis'). 

The  Eyelasbes  {cilia)  (Fig.  824)  are  attached  to  the  free  edges  of  the  eyelids; 
they  are  short,  thick,  curved  hairs,  arranged  in  a  double  or  triple  row  at  the  marpn 
of  the  lids;  those  of  the  upper  lid,  more  numerous  and  longer  than  the  lower, 
curve  upward;  those  of  the  lower  lid  curve  downward.  Because  of  this  arrange- 
ment the.  two  sets  do  not  interlace  in  closing  the  lids.  Near  the  attachment  of 
the  eyelashes  are  the  openings  of  sebaceonB  gUads  {glandvlae  sebaceae)  (Fig.  824) 
and  of  a  number  of  glands,  glanda  of  Moll  {glandvlae  ciliares  [Molli])  (Fig,  824), 
arranged  in  several  rows  close  to  the  free  margin  of  the  lid.  They  are  regarded 
as  enlarged  and  modified  sweat  glands. 


Fia.  SZS.^The  tani  and  their  ligamtnU.     Right  eye.  front  view.     (Testut.) 

Structure  of  the  Eyelids  (Fig.  784).— The  eyelids  are  composed  of  ihe  following  structures, 
taken  in  their  order  from  without  inward:  Integument,  areolar  tissue,  fibres  of  the  Orbicularis 
muscle,  tarsal  plate,  and  its  lipiment.  Meibomian  glands,  and  conjunctiva.  The  up[>er  lid  has, 
in  addition,  the  aponeuro-sis  of  the  Le\"ator  palpebrae,  while  both  lids  contain  a  certain  amount 
of  nonstriated  muscle,  called,  respectively,  the  Superior  and  Inferior  tarsal  muacles  (see  p.  3()9) 
(Fig.  794).  The  integument  is  extremely  thin,  and  continuous  at  the  margin  of  the  lids  with 
the  conjunctiva.  The  Bubcutaneoos  areolai  Uasue  is  very  las  and  delicate,  seldom  contains  any 
fat,  and  is  extremely  liable  to  serous  infiltration.  The  Pa^bral  fibres  of  the  Oitolcularia 
muscle  (m,  riliaris  [Rwlam])  are  thin,  pale  in  color,  and  possess  an  involunlaiy  action. 

The  tarsal  plates  (Fig.  823)  are  two  thin  elongated  wedge-sbnped  plates  of  dense  connective 
tissue  about  2.6  cm.  (an  inch)  in  length.  Thev  are  placed  one  in  each  lid,  beneath  the  conjunc- 
tival surface,  contributing  to  their  form  and  suppori.  The  atqMilor  tarsal  plate,  superior 
tarsus,  or  superior  tarsal  bodjr  {lanvs  gupmor)  (Fig.  823),  the  larger,  is  of  a  semilunar  form, 
about  8  mm.  (one-third  of  an  inch)  in  breadth  at  the  centre,  and  becoming  gradually  narrowed 
at  each  extremitv.  To  the  anterior  surface  of  this  plate  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Levator  palpebrae 
is  attached.    Tfie  Inferior  tarsal  plate,  inferior  tarsus,  or  inferior  tarsal  body  (toi-sua  tn/mor) 
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(Pig.  833),  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  thinner  and  of  an  elliptical  form.    The  fraa  or  dharj 
margin  of  these  plates  is  thick,  and  presents  a  perfectlv  straight  edge.    The  attached  or  ortutal 
margin  is  connected  to  the  circumference  of  the  orbit  by  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  lids,  widi 
which  it  is  continuous.     The  outer  angle  of  each  plate  is  attached  to  the  malar  bone  by  the  ex- 
ternal tarsal  U^amont  {ligameitlum  palpebraiis  lateralis)  (Fig.  823).     The  imier  angles  of  dw 
two  plates  terminate  at  the  commencement  of  the  lacus  lacrimalis;  the;  are  attached  to  the  n&sol 
process  of  the  superior  maiiilla  by  the  internal  tusal  ligament  or  the  t«ndo  ocdU  (ligamentia% 
palpebrale  vudiaie)  (Fig.  823).     In  reality  these  so-called  ligaments  are  fascial  expansions  situated 
one  in  each  lid,  and  are  attached  marginally  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  where  they  are  continuous 
with   the  periosteum.      The  superior   ligameDt 
blends  with  the  tendon  of  the  Let-ator  palix- 
brae,  the  inferior  with  the  inferior  tarsal  pUie. 
Externally,  the  superior  and  inferior  ligaments 
fuse  to  form    the  external  tarsal   ligament  ju$t 
referred  to;  internally   they  are  much  thinner, 
and,  becoming  separated  from  the  internal  tarsal 
ligament,  are  fixed  to  the  lacrimal  bone  imme- 
diately behind  the  lacrimal  sac.     The  nhole 
fascial  sheet  spanning  the  orbit,  and  rentforced 
by  these  ligaments,  constitutes  the  orbital  Mp- 
tnm  {septum  orbtlaU),  which   is  perforated  hr 
the  vesseb  and   nerves   which   paos  from  the 
orbital  cavity  to  the  face  and  scalp. 

The  MeibomiaD  or  Tarsal  fflaoda 

(glandvlae  taraales  [Meibomi^  {^'gs.  824 
and  826)  are  situated  in  the  tarsal  plates, 
and  may  be  distinctly  seen  througfi  the 
conjunctiva  on  everting  the  eyelids,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  parallel  string 
of  pearls.  Iliey  are  about  thirty  in 
number  in  the  upper  eyelid,  and  some- 
what fewer  in  the  lower.  They  corre- 
spond in  length  with  the  breadth  of  each 
plate,  and  are,  consequently,  longer  in 
the  upper  than  in  the  lower  eyelid.  Their 
ducts  open  on  the  free  margin  of  the  lids 
by  minute  foramina,  which  correspond  in 
number  to  the  follicles.  The  use  of  their 
secretion  is  to  prevent  adhesions  of  the 
lids. 

the  uppereye-         StFQcttm.— These  glands  are  avariety  of  the 

^y?:    ?,'.>'      ciitAneniiq  nehju^ennn  irlATidA.  ench  cnn^>ii:?tinir  nf 


p^iai  Ja^iiulu.  of  0,*k"'JrS'  fdulw^Siodli)   ":     cutancous  sebaceous  glands,  e>ch  consisting  of 

Levator  palpebrse.    rf.  ConjimttivB.    e.  Taraal  pinte.      a  single   straight    tube   or   duct,    having  a  ce(«l 


U2'"fs»";S"L„"-.¥'".™'"i!'''S'i.i,^'dr     termination,  ,nd  with  nummu.  anS  .lv«ili 

'    "   ■  nor  israal  glands.    (After  WBideyeO  opening  mio  It.    The  lubes  consist  of  basemml 


membrane,  lined  at  the  mouths  of  the  tubes  by 
e  tubes  and  the  alveoli  are 
cells.     They  are  thus  identical  in  structure  with  the  sebaceous  glands. 


itiRed  epithelium;  the  deeper  parts  of  the  tubes  and  the  alveoli  are  filled  with  pcJyhedral 
■      ■"'  ■'       ■■'  ntical  in    ■      *  "   "        ' -'-  '- 


The  Oonjunctiva  (Figs.  825  and  826)  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye.  It 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids,  is  reflected  over  the  fore  part  of  the  sclera 
and  cornea,  and  joins  the  lids  to  the  eyeball.  In  each  of  these  situations  its  struc- 
ture presents  some  peculiarities. 

The  palpebral  portion  {tunica  conjunctiva  palpebrarum)  (Fig.  826)  of  the  con- 
juncti\-a  lines  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lids.  It  is  thick,  opaque,  highly  vascular, 
and  covered  with  numerous  papillie,  its  deeper  parts  presenting  a  considerable 
amount  of  lymphoid  tissue.     At  the  margins  of  the  lids  it  becomes  continuous 
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with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ducts  of  the  Meibomian  ^ands,  and,  through  the 
lacrimal  canals,  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lacrimal  sac  and  nasal  duct. 
At  the  outer  angle  of  the  upper  iid  the  lacrimal  ducts  open  on  its  free  surface; 
and  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  it  forms  a  semilunar  fold,  the  plica  Minilimaris 
{plica  semilunaris  conjuitctivae)  (Fig.  828).  The  folds  formed  by  the  reflection 
of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  lids  on  to  the  eye  are  called  the  superior  and  inferior 
palpebral  foldfl,  the  former  being  the  deeper  of  the  two.  These  folds  form  the 
superior  and  inferior  eonjimctival  fornix  (Fig.  825). 

The  Bulbar  Portion  (tunica  conjunctiva  bvlbi). — ^Upon  the  sclera  the  conjunc-  . 
tiva  is  loosely  connected  to  the  globe;  it  becomes  thinner,  loses  its  papillary  struc- 
ture, is  transparent,  and  only  slightly  vascular  in  health.     Upon  the  cornea  the  con- 
junctiva   consists  only  of  epithelium,    constituting   the 

anterior    layer  of  the  cornea   (conjunctival   epithelium)  "■ 

already  described  (p,  1093),  Lymphatics  arise  in  the 
conjunctiva  in  a  delicate  zone  around  the  cornea,  from 
which  the  vessels  run  to  the  ocular  conjunctiva. 

Fomicas  of  Oonjtmctiva. — ^At  the  line  of  reflection  of 
each  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  from  each  lid  on  to  the  globe 
of  the  eye  a  pocket  or  arch  is  formed.    These  arches  are 

termed    the  franiceB   conjnnctiTae,  saperior   and  inferior  * 

(Fig.  825).  .        .        ,  F...  .».-**,«l  „«.. 

Glanda  of  Conjonetiva. — In  the  conjunctiva  there  are    9^^vf-  showing  '"pejor  ">d 
a  number  of  mucous  glands  which   are   much   convo-    junctivi.    (T«tut.) 
luted.     They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  upper  lid.     Other 

glands,  analogous  to  lymphoid  follicles,  and  called  by  Henle  trachoma  glands, 
are  found  in  the  conjunctiva,  and,  according  to  Stromeyer,  are  chiefly  situated 
near  the  inner  eanthus  of  the  eye.  They  were  first  described  by  Brush,  who,  in 
his  description  of  Peyer's  patches  of  the  small  intestines,  called  them  "identical 
with  structures  existing  in  the  under  eyelid  of  the  ox." 

The  eanmcola  lacrimalis  is  a  soiall,  reddish,  conical-shaped  body,  situated  at 
the  inner  eanthus  of  the  eye,  and  filling  up  the  small  triangular  space  in  this  situ- 
ation, the  laciu  Uerinulia.  It  consists  of  an  island  of  skin  containing  sebaceous 
and  sweat  ^ands,  and  is  the  source  of  the  whitish  secretion  which  constantly 
collects  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  A  few  slender  hairs  are  attached  to  its 
surface.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  caruncula  is  a  slight  semilunar  fold  of  conjunc- 
tiva, the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  toward  the  cornea;  it  is  called  the  plica 
semilonarla  (Fig.  828).  Miiller  found  smooth  muscle  flbres  in  this  fold,  and  in 
some  of  the  domesticated  animals  a  thin  plate  of  dense  white  fibrous  tissue  has 
been  discovered.  This  structure  is  considered  to  be  the  rudiment  of  the  third 
eyelid  in  birds,  the  membrana  nictitans. 

The  nerves  in  the  conjunctiva  are  numerous  and  form  rich  plexuses.  Accord- 
ing to  Krause  they  terminate  in  a  peculiar  form  of  tactile  corpuscle,  the  "terminal 
bulb," 

The  Lacrimal  Apparatiu  {apparatus  lacrimalis)  (Figs.  826  and  828)  consists  of 
the  lacrimal  gland,  which  secretes  the  tears,  and  its  excretory  ducts,  which  con- 
vey the  fluid  to  the  surface  of  the  eye.  This  fluid  is  carried  away  by  the  lacrimal 
canals  into  the  lacrimal  sac,  and  along  the  nasal  duct  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

The  Lacrimal  Qland  (glanduia  lacrimalis')  is  lodged  in  a  depression  at  the  outer 
angle  of  the  orbit,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
bone.  It,  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  almond.  Its  upper 
convex  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit,  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  few  fibrous  bands.  Its  under  concave  surface  rests  upon  the  convexity 
of  the  eyeball  and  upon  the  Superior  and  External  recti  muscles.  Its  vessels 
and  nerves  enter  its  posterior  border,  while  its  anterior  margin  is  closely  adherent 
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to  the  back  part  of  the  upper  eyelid,  where  it  is  covered  to  a  sli^t  extent  by  the 
reflection  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  fore  part  of  the  gland  is  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  fibrous  septum;  hence  it  is  sometimes  described  as  a  separate  lobe, 
called  the  inferior  lacrimal  gland  {glatidvla  lacrimalis  inferior),  the  back  part  of 
the  gland  then  being  called  the  Buperior  lacrimal  gland  {gla»d\da  lacrimalia  superior). 
The  ducts  of  the  lacrimal  gland,  from  six  to  twelve  in  number,  run  obli<]uely 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  for  a  short  distance,  and,  separating  from  each 
other,  open  by  a  series  of  minute  orifices  on  the  upper  and  outer  half  of  the  con- 
junctiva near  its  reflection  on  to  the  globe.  These  orifices  are  arranged  in  a  taw, 
so  as  to  disperse  the  secretion  over  the  surface  of  the  membrane. 


Via.  826.-^11)6  Meibomian  glanda,  tte„  Ksn  from  the  inner  emface  of  (he  ejrelidi. 

Stractorff. — In  structure  and  general  appearance  the  lacrimal  resembles  the  serous  salirm 
({lands.  In  the  recent  state  the  cells  are  so  crowded  with  granules  that  their  limits  can  hardir 
be  defined.    Each  cell  contains  an  oval  nucleus,  and  the  cell  protoplasm  b  finely  fibrilUted. 

The  Lacrimal  Oanals  (Fig.  828)  commence  at  the  minute  orifices,  poneta  laoi- 
nulla,  on  the  summit  of  small  conical  elevations,  the  lacrimal  papilla  (papiUae 
lacrimalis),  seen  on  the  margin  of  the  lids  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  lacus 
lacrimalis.  The  superior  canal  (ductus  lacrimalis  superior),  the  smaller  and  shorter 
of  the  two,  at  first  ascends,  and  then  bends  al  an 
acute  angle,  and  passes  inward  and  downward  lo 
the  ampulla  of  the  lacrimal  sac.  The  infenor 
canal  {ductus  lacrimalis  inferior)  at  first  descends, 
and  then  passes  almost  horizontally  inward  to  llie 
ampulla.  These  canals  are  dense  and  elastic  in 
structure  and  somewhat  dilated  at  their  angles. 
The  raucous  membrane  is  covered  with  stratified 
__^_^  epithelium  upon  a  basement  membrane.     Outside 

FiQ,  sa7.— Alveoli  of  incrimai  gland,     the  latter  is  a  layer  of  striped  muscle  continuous 
with  the  Tensor  tarsi.     The  two  canals  join  in  a 
dilatation,   the   ampoUa   (ampulla   ductus  lacrijtialis),    which    empties    into  the 
lacrimal  sac 

The  Lacrimal  Sac  (saccus  lacrimalis)  (Fig.  828)  is  the  upper  dilated  extremily 
of  the  nasal  dnct,  and  is  lodged  in  a  deep  groove  formed  by  the  lacrimal  bone  and 
the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla  bone.  It  is  oval  in  form,  its  upper  extremity 
being  closed  in  and  rounded,  while  below  it  is  continued  into  the  nasal  duet 
It  is  covered  by  a  fibrous  expansion  derived  from  the  tendo  oculi,  and  on  its  deep 
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surface  it  is  crossed  by  the  Tensor  tarsi  muscle  (Horner's  muscle,  p.  367),  which 
is  attached  to  the  ridge  on  the  lacrimal  bone. 

Stmctnre. — TTie  lacrimal  sac  conaists  of  a  fibrous  elastic  coat,  lined  internally  by  mucous 
membrane,  the  latter  being  continuous,  through  the  ampulla  and  lacrimal  canals,  with  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  conjunctiva,  and,  throuiih  the  na&al  duct,  with  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose. 

The   Nasal  Duct  (dwivs  nasdacrimalis)   (Fig.  828)  is  a  membranous  canal, 
about  2  cm.  (three-quarters  of  an  inch)  in  lengQi,  which  extends  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  lacrimal  sac  to  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose,  where  it  terminates  by 
a   somewhat  expanded   orifice,  provided  with  an  imperfect  valve,  the  valvs  of 
HasiMr     Qplica    Uurnmalis    [i/asneri]), 
formed    by   a    fold   of   mucous   mem- 
brane.    It  is  contained  in  an  osseous 
canal  formed  by  the  maxilla,  the  lac- 
rimal,   and   the   turbinated    bones,   is 
narrower   in  the  middle  than  at  each 
extremity,  and  takes  a  direction  down- 
ward,   backward,    and    a    little    out- 
ward-    It   b  lined  by  mucous    mem- 
brane, which  is  continuous  below  with 
that  of  the  nose.     The   membrane   in 
the    lacrimal    sac   and   nasal   duct   is 
covered   with  columnar  epithelium,  as 
in  the  nose;  this  epithelium  is  in  places 
ciliated. 

Surface  Form.— The  jxdvebnd  fisntre,  or 
apeniiu;    between  the    eyelids,  is  elliptic  in 

shape,  and  differs  in  size  in  different  individ-         ^"'-  SM-The  Iwttori  »pp«»tu..    Ri,bt  »id., 
u&ls  and  in  different  races  of  mankind.     In 

the  Mongolian  races,  for  instance,  the  opening  b  very  small,  merely  a,  narrow  fissure,  and  this 
makes  the  ^eball  appear  small  in  these  races,  whereas  the  size  of  the  eye  is  relatively  very 
constant.  'The  normal  direction  of  the  fissure  is  slightly  oblique,  in  a  direction  upward  and  out- 
ward, so  that  the  outer  angle  is  on  a  slightly  higher  level  than  the  inner.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  Mongolian  races,  in  whom,  owing  to  the  upward  projection  of  the  malar  bone 
and  the  shortness  of  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  tarsal  plate  of  the 
upper  lid  is  raised  at  its  outer  part  and  gives  an  oblique  direction  to  the  palpebral  fissure. 
When  the  eyes  are  directed  forward,  as  in  ordinary  vision,  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea  is 
covered  by  the  upper  lid,  and  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea  corresponds  to  the  level  of  the  lower 
lid,  so  that  about  the  lower  three-fourths  of  the  cornea  is  exposed  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

On  the  margin  of  the  lids,  about  1  cm.  from  the  inner  canthu^,  are  two  small  openings,  the 
puncta  lacrimalia,  the  commencement  of  the  lacrimal  canals.  They  are  best  seen  by  everting 
the  eyelids.  In  the  natural  condition  they  are  in  contact  with  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball, 
and  are  maintained  in  this  position  by  the  Tensor  tarsi  muscU,  so  that  the  tears  running  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe  easily  find  their  way  into  the  lacrimal  canals.  The  position  of  the  lacrimal 
sac  into  which  the  canals  open  is  indicated  by  a  little  tubercle,  which  is  plainly  to  be  felt  on  the 
lower  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  lacrimal  sac  lies  immediately  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  ihb 
tubercle,  and  a  knife  passed  through  the  skin  in  this  situation  would  open  the  cavity.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  lacrimal  sac  may  also  be  indicated  by  the  tenAo  oculi  or  itUemal  tarsal  ligament.  If 
both  lids  i>e  drawn  outward,  so  as  to  tighten  the  skin  at  the  inner  angle,  a  prominent  cord  will  be 
seen  beneath  the  tightened  skin.  This  is  the  tendo  oculi,  which  lies  immediately  over  the  lacrimal 
sac,  bisecting  it,  and  thus  forming  a  useful  guide  to  its  situation.  A  knife  entered  immediately 
beneath  the  lense  cord  would  open  the  lower  part  of  the  sac.  A  probe  introduced  through  this 
opening  can  be  readily  passed  downward  through  the  duct  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 
The  direction  of  the  duct  is  downward,  outward,  and  backward,  and  this  course  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  passing  the  probe,  otherwise  the  point  may  be  driven  through  the  thin  bony  walls  of 
the  canal.  A  convenient  plan  is  to  direct  the  probe  in  such  a  manner  that  if  it  were  pushed 
onward  it  would  strike  the  first  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  iaw  on  the  .same  side  of  the  body.  In 
other  words,  the  surgeon  standing  in  front  of  his  patient  should  carry  in  his  mind  the  position  of 
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the  first  molar  tooth,  and  should  push  his  probe  onward  in  such  a  way  as  if  he  desired  to  readi 
this  structure. 

Beneath  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye  can  be  plainly  felt  by  pushing  the  finger  backward  between  the  upper  and  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  and  the  roof  of  the  orbit;  passing  backward  and  outward  from  this  pulky,  the 
tendon  can  be  felt  for  a  short  distance. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  eyelids  are  composed  of  various  tissues,  and  consequently  are  liable 
to  a  variety  of  diseases.    The  skin  which  covers  them  is  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate,  and  is 
supported  on  a  quantity  of  loose  and  lax  subcutaneous  tissue  which  contains  no  fat     In  conse- 
quence of  this  it  is  very  freely  movable,  and  is  liable  to  be  drawn  down  by  the  contraction  of 
neighboring  cicatrices.    Such  contractions  may  produce  an  eversion  of  the  lid  known  as  cciropim. 
Inversion  of  the  lids  {entropum)  from  spasm  of  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  or  from  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  may  also  occur.    In  some  individuals  there  is  an 
extra  row  of  eyelashes  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  lid,  directed  toward  the  cornea  (digtichiati^). 
Trichiasis  is  a  condition  in  which  the  lashes  are  directed  toward  the  eye,  but  the^  is  not  inversion 
of  the  lid.    The  eyelids  are  richly  supplied  with  blood,  and  are  often  the  seat  of  vascular  growths, 
such  as  nam.    Rodent  ulcer  also  frequently  commences  in  this  situation.    The  loose  cellular  tissue 
beneath  the  skin  is  liable  to  become  extensively  infiltrated  either  with  blood  or  inflammatory 
products,  producing  very  great  swelling.    Even  from  very  slight  injuries  to  this  tissue  the  extrava- 
sation of  olood  may  be  so  great  as  to  produce  considerable  swelling  of  the  lids  and  complete 
closure  of  the  eye,  and  the  same  b  the  case  when  the  inflammatory  products  are  poured  out.  The 
follicles  are  liable  to  become  inflamed,  constitudng  the  disease  known  as  marginal  blephariHsy 
blepharitis  ciliaris,  or  "blear^e"    Irr^ular  or  disorderly  growth  of  the  eyelashes  not  infre- 
quently occurs,  some  of  them  being  turn^  toward  the  eyeball  and  producing  inflammation  and 
follicles  of  the  eyelashes,  or  the  sebaceous  glands  associated  with  these  follicles  may  be  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  constituting  the  ordinary  hordeolum  or  "sty."    The  Meibomian  glands  are  affected 
in  the  so-called  "tarsal  tumor;**  the  tumor,  according  to  some,  being  caused  by  the  retained  secre- 
tion of  these  glands;  by  others  it  is  believed  to  be  a  neoplasm  connected  with  the  ^and.    The 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum  may  be  the  seat  of  spasm  {blepharospasm),  either  in  the  form  of  slight 
quivering  of  the  lids  or  repeated  twitchings,  most  commonly  due  to  errors  of  refraction  in  children, 
or  more  continuous  spasm,  due  to  some  irritadon  of  the  trigeminal  or  facial  nerves.   The  Orbicu- 
laris may  be  paralifzed,  generally  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  other  facial  muscles.    Under 
these  circumstances  the  patient  is  unable  to  close  the  lids,  and  if  he  attempts  to  do  so,  rolls  die 
eyeball  upward  under  the  upper  lid.    The  tears  overflow  from  displacement  of  the  lower  lid, 
and  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  bein^  constandy  exposed  and  the  patient  being  unable  to  wink, 
become  irritated  from  dust  and  foreign  bodies.    As  a  result  there  may  be  ulceration  of  the 
cornea,  and  possibly  eventually  complete  destruction  of  the  eye.    In  paralysis  of  the  Ijevator 
palpebrae  superioris  there  is  drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid  (ptosis)  and  other  symptoms  of  impli- 
cation of  the  oculomotor  nerve.    The  eyelids  may  be  the  seat  of  bruises,  wounds,  or  bums.    After 
wounds  or  burns  adhesions  of  the  margins  of  the  lids  to  each  other  or  adhesion  of  the  lids  ta 
the  globe  mav  take  place.    The  eyelids  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  emphysema  after  fracture  of 
some  of  the  thin  bones  forming  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.    If  shortly  after  such  an  injury  the 
patient  blows  his  nose,  air  is  forced  from  the  nostrils  through  the  lacerated  structure  into  the 
connecdve  tissue  of  the  eyelids,  which  suddenly  swell  up  and  present  the  peculiar  crackling  on 
pressure  which  is  characteristic  of  this  affection. 

"  "    "  ■  *  if 


ruptured  alone;  the  most  common  form  of  injury  to  the  conjunctiva  alone  is  from  a  hum,  either 
from  fire,  strong  acids,  or  lime.  In  these  cases  the  union  is  apt  to  take  place  between  the  eyelid 
and  the  eyeball.  The  conjunctiva  is  often  the  seat  of  inflammation  arising  from  many  different 
causes,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  conjunctival  vessels  should  be  remembered  as  affording  a 
means  of  diagnosis  between  this  condition  and  injection  of  the  sclera,  which  is  present  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  deeper  structures  of  the  globe.  The  inflamed  conjunctiva  is  bright  red;  the 
vessels  are  large  and  tortuous,  and  greatest  at  the  circumference,  shading  off  toward  the  corneal 
margin;  they  anastomose  freely  and  form  a  dense  network,  and  they  can  be  emptied  by  gentle 
pressure. 

The  laeriTnal  gland  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  the  seat  of  inflammation  {dacryoadeniiif)- 
either  acute  or  chronic;  it  is  also  sometimes  the  seat  of  tumors,  benign  or  malignant,  and  for  these 
may  require  removal.  This  may  be  done  by  an  incision  through  the  skin  just  below  the  eyebrow; 
and  the  gland,  being  invested  with  a  special  capsule  of  its  own,  may  be  isolated  and  removed 
without  opening  the  general  cavity  of  the  orbit.  The  canals  may  be  obstructed,  either  as  a  con- 
genital defect  or  by  some  foreign  body,  as  an  eyelash  or  a  dacryolith,  causing  the  tears  to  run 
over  the  cheek.  The  canals  may  also  become  occluded  as  the  result  of  bums  or  injury:  over- 
flow of  tears  may,  in  addition,  result  from  deviation  of  the  puncta  or  from  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  lacrimal  sac.    When  there  is  failure  of  the  lacrimal  tubes  to  drain  off  the  tears  and  the 
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fluid  gathers  beneath  and  flows  over  the  lids,  the  condition  is  known  as  epiphora  or  ititlt'cidium. 
This  latter  condition  is  set  up  hv  some  ob»truction  to  the  nasal  duri  frequently  occurring  in  tuber- 
culous subjects.  In  consequence  of  this  the  tears  and  mucus  accumulate  in  the  lacrimal  sac, 
distending  it.  Suppuration  in  the  lacrimal  tat:  (dacryoeifttUis)  is  sometimes  met  with;  this 
may  be  the  sequel  of  a  chronic  inflammaiion;  or  may  occur  after  some  of  the  eruptive  fevers 
in  rases  where  the  lacrimal  passages  were  previously  quite  healthy.     It  may  lead  to  lacrimal 

THE  KAE  (OEGANON  AT7DITUS). 

The  organ  of  hearing  is  divisible  into  three  parts — the  sztenial  ear.  the  midille 
ear  or  tTrnpuiTim,  and  the  latamal  ear  or  Ubyrinth. 


THE  EXTERNAL  EAR  (AUSIS  EXTERNA). 

The  external  ear  consists  of  an  expanded  portion  named  pliuu  or  ftorknla,  and 
the  anditory  canal  or  meatos.  The  former  serves  to  collect  the  vibrations  of  the  air 
by  which  sound  is  produced;  the  latter  conducts  those  vibrations  to  the  tympanum. 


Pio.  829.— The  right  pinna,  viewed  from  witliout.     (SpaltchoU.) 

The  Pinna,  or  Auricula  (Pig.  829),  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  head  midway 
between  the  forehead  and  occiput.  It  is  of  an  ovoid  form,  with  its  larger  end 
directed  upward.  Its  outer  surface  is  irregularly  concave,  directed  slightly  for- 
ward, and  presents  numerous  eminences  and  depressions' which  result  from  the 
foldings  of  its  fibrocartilaginous  element.  To  each  of  these,  names  have  been 
assigned.  Thus,  the  external  prominent  rim  of  the  auricle  is  called  the  h«lix. 
Another  Curved  prominence,  parallel  with  and  in  front  of  the  helix,  is  called  the 
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antihelix;  this  bifurcates  above  and  forms  the  cnin  (crura  anikelicis),  which  en- 
close a  triangular  depression,  the  fossa  ot  tbe  antihelix  (fossa  ttiangidarU  [aurtf- 
idae']).     The  narrow  curved  depression  between  the  hells  and  antihelix  is  caUed 
the  fossa  of  th«  h«Iix  or  the  scaphoid  fossa  (scapha);  the  antihelix  describes  a  cune 
around  a  deep,  capacious  ca\iK, 
the    concha    auriculae,   which    is 
partially  divided   into   two  parts 
^^'JJJj;  by  the   crns   of   the    heliz   (cnu 

■"■J^^jj  helicis),  or  the  commencement  of 

i"»="T  the  helix;  the  upper  part  is  termed 

■uRicu  the  cymba  conclue,  the  lower  pan 

SmS<  the  caTum  oonchae.     In  front  of 

""^5U  the  concha,  and  projecting  back- 

TiBio""'  ward  over  the  meatus,  is  a  small 
'eLi"*"  pointed  eminence,  the  fragu,  so 
"eu""!*"  called  from  its  being  generally 
|«ti  covered  on  its  under  surface  with 

^^ij^ii^  a  tuft  of  hair  resembling  a  goat's 

o'l"""  beard.     Opposite  the  traga"!,  and 

»U  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  notch 

(incwuro  irUertragica),  is  a  small 

Fio.  830.— The  cartjlsge ot  the  right  pinna.  taoUMd,  with  th«      ;    , ^         ..         ,.,  in. ■,.■■■        R  I   „ 

muwl™,  viewed  from  the  inaidi.    (SpiitehoU.)  tUbCrCle,    the    aDntZagnS.      DeloW 

this  is  the  lobule  (lobvlug  auricu- 
lae), composed  ot  tough  areolar  and  adipose  tissue,  wanting  the  firmness  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  rest  of  the  pinna.  Sometimes  the  lobule  does  not  hang  freely,  but 
is  adherent. 

Where  the  helix  turns  downward  a  amai!  tubercle,  tubercle  erf  Dervin  (tuberculum  aurinJae 
[Darioiiii]),  is  frequently  seen.  Thi^  tubercle  is  very  evident  about  the  sixth  monih  of  felal  lift; 
at  this  stage  the  biunan  pinna  has  a  tlose  resemblance  to  that  of  some  of  the  adult  monkeys. 

The  cranial  turface  of  the  pinna 
presents  elevations  which  correspond 
to  the  depressions  on  its  outer  surface 
and  after  which  they  are  named,  e.  g., 
eminentia  conchu,  emlnentia  fossae 
triangulsilB,  etc. 

Strnetnre.  -The  oinna  is  composed 
of  a  thin  plate  of  yellow  fibrocartilage, 
covered  with  integument  and  connected 
to  the  surrounding  parts  by  the  extrinsic 
ligaments  and  muscles,  and  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  extH'nal  auditory 
canal  by  fibrous  tissue. 

The  integument  is  thin,  closely  ad- 
herent to  the  cartilage,  and  covered 
with  hairs  furnishea  with  sebaceous 
({lands  which  are  most  numerous  in  the 
concha  and  scaphoid  fossa.  The  hairs 
are  most  numerous  and  largest  on  the 

tragus  and  antitrapia.  ^^_  831.— The  right  on  tartilwe.  inoUted.  viewed  (roo 

Hie  cartilage  of  the  pinna  (mrfi/airn  without.    (SpaUehoii.) 

auricuiae)  (Fig.  831  )consisls  of  one  single 

piece;  it  gives  form  to  this  part  ot  the  ear,  and  upon  its  surface  are  found  all  the  eminences  and 
depressions  above  described.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  construction  of  all  parts  of  the  pinna;  thus, 
it  noes  not  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  lobule;  it  is  deficient  also  bet»'een  the  lamina  of  ibe 
tragus  and  beginning  of  the  crus  helix,  the  notch  between  them  (inaauro  lerminaiis  ourw)  brine 
6lled  up  by  dense  fibrous  tissue.  At  the  front  part  of  the  pinna,  where  the  helix  bends  upward, 
is  a  small  projection  of  cartilage,  called  the  Bplne  of  the  helix  (spina  helicis),  while  the  loner 
part  of  the  helix  is  prolonged  downward  as  a  tail-like  process,  the  canda  helids;  thi.^i  is  separated 
from  the  anliheli:(  by  a  fissure,  the  flaauia  antitregohaUcina.    The  cranial  aspect  of  the  cartilage 
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«xbibit9  a  tranaverse  furrow,  the  miletu  ondlwlicis  traniyersiK,  which  separates  the  prominence 

producf^   by  the  concha  from  that  caused  by  the  fossa  triangularis.      A  vertical  ridge  {v^ 

'    3  attachment  to  the  Retrahens  aurem  muscle.    The 

Lt  the  fore  part  of  the  pinna.     Another  fissure, 

't  surface  of  the  tragus.     Anteriorly  and  infe- 


ticulus)  upon  the  emineniia  ronchae  ^. 
fissure  of  the  helix  is  a  short  vertical  slit,  sit 
the  fissim  of  tha  tngus,  is  seen  upon  the 
riarly  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna  b  continuoi 
by  a  cartUaginooa  iatbrnoa  (iatkmut 
part  of  the  cartilaee  of  the  meatus.  The  ci 
lowish  color,  and  Delongs  to  that  form  of  i 
fibrocart  ilage. 

The  UctiuitNits  of  the  pinna  (U^menii 


ith  the  cartilage  of  the  external  auditory  meatias 

■i»  aum).    Sume  authors  resard  the  tragus  as 

ilage  of  the  pinna  is  very  pliable,  elastic,  of  a  jel- 

tilage  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  yellow 

icidaria  [Vabalvae])  conabt  of  two  sets; 


.  ,.  The 

those  connecting  it  to  the  side  of  the  head.  2.  The  intrinsic  set,  or  those 
connecting  the  various  parts  of  its  cartilage  together.  The  «xtiiiuic  ligamenta,  the  most 
important,  are  three  in  number— BtipArior,  anterior,  and  poBtuior.  llie  aiqwiior  li^amant 
{ligamentum  auriculare  luperiua)  extends  from  the  suprameatal  spine  to  the  spine  of  the  helix. 
The  anterioi  lisunant  {ligamentum  aurieulart  antenus)  extends  from  the  spina  helicis  and 
tragus  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma.  The  poaterior  liijament  {ligamentum  auncularr  pogtrriua) 
passes  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  concha  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  mastoid  process  ot 
the  temporal  bone.  The  chief  intrimic  ligamenU  are:  (1)  A  strong  fibrous  band  stretching 
across  from  the  tragus  to  the  commencement  of  the  helix,  completing  the  meatus  in  front,  and 
partly  encircling  the  boundary  of  the  concha;  and  (2)  a  band  which  extends  between  the  anli- 
helix  and  the  cauda  helicts.    Other  less  important  bands  are  found  on  the  cranial  surface  of  the 

The  mnaclas  erf  the  pinna  (Figs.  830  and  832}  consist  of  two  sets:  (1)  The  fitrinne,  which 
connect  it  with  the  side  of  the  head,  moving  the  pinna  as  a  whole — viz.,  the  AttoUens,  Allrahens, 
and  Retrahens  aurem  (p.  366).  (2)  The  Mrinaic,  which  extend  from  one  part  of  the  auricle 
to  another — viz.: 

Helicis  major.  Antitragicus. 

Trans%'ersus  auriculae. 
Obliquus  auriculae. 

narrow  vertical  band  of  muscle  fibres,  situated  upon 
,  below,  from  the  spina  helicis,  and  is  inserted  mto 


Tragictis. 


or)  is, 


The  Helicis  major  (m.  hdieii  mal 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  helix.     It  urur 
the  anterior  border  of  the  helix,  just  where 
it  is  about  to  curve  backward. 

The  Hetieis  minor  (m,  helicis  minor)  is 
an  oblique  fasciculus  which  covers  the 
crus  helicis. 

The  TTogieus  (i».  tragieas)  is  a  short, 
flattened  band  of  muscle  filirea  situated 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  tragus,  the 
direction  of  its  fibres  being  vertical. 

The  Anlitragiau  (m.  imtitragina)  arista 
from  the  outer  part  of  the  antitragus;  iu 
fibres  are  inserted  into  the  cauda  helicis 
and  antihelix.  This  muscle  is  usually 
very  distinct 

The  Trammersus  auriculae  (m.  Irans- 
versas  auriculae)  is  placed  on  the  cranial 
surface  of  the  pinna.  It  consists  of  scat- 
tered fibres,  partly  tendon  and  partly 
muscle,  extending  from  the  convexity  of 
the  concha  to  the  prominence  correspond^ 
ing  with  the  groove  of  the  helix. 

The  OUiquus  auriculae  (Tod)  (w. 
obliquus  auri/^ulae)  consists  of  a  few  fibres 
extending  from  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  concha  to  the  convexity  immediately 

The  artarioB  of  Ike  pinna  are  the  pos- 
terior auricular  from  the  external  carotid, 
the  anterior  auricular  from  the  temporal, 
and  an  auricular  branch  from  (he  occip- 
ital artery.  TTie  veiiis  of  the  pinna  ac- 
company the  corresponding  arteries.  Ilie 


Fio.  B32— Tbe  muscles  of  the  piniu. 
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iTmphaties  enter  into  Che  prefturicular  nodes  and  ihe  nodes  upon  the  Stemoma&toid  muacle 
at  'ua  insertion.  The  iwrTM  of  the  pinna  are  ihe  ^eat  auricular,  from  the  cervieal  plenu; 
the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus;  the  auriculotemporal  bronoh  of  the  inferior  maidlUrv  nerve; 
the  small  occipital  from  the  cervical  plexus,  and  the  great  occipital  or  internal  hrancli  of  the 
dorsal  division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve.    The  muactes  of  the  pinna  are  supplied  bj  ibf 

The  Auditory  Ganal,  or  Meatus  {meatus  aeusticwi  externw),  extends  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tx>ncha  to  the  meiabrana  tympani  (Figs.  833  and  834).  It  is  about 
3.7  cm.  (aninchandaiihalf)inlengthif  measured  from  the  tragus;  from  the  bottom 
of  the  concha  its  length  is  abqut  2.5  cm.  (an  inch).  It  forms  a  sort  of  S-shaped 
curve,  and  is  directed  at  first  inward,  forward,  and  slightly  upward  (par»  externa); 
it  then  passes  inward  and  backward  {pars  media),  and  lastly  is  carried  inward, 
forward,  and  slightly  downward  {para  interna).  It  forms  an  oval  cylindrk?al 
canal,  the  greatest  diameter  being  in  the  vertical  direction  at  the  external  orifice, 

but  in  the  transverse  direction 
at  the  tympanic  end.  It  pre- 
sents two  constrictions,  one 
near  the  inner  end  of  the  <ani- 
laginous  portion,  and  another, 
the  itthmtu,  in  the  osseous 
portion,  about  2  cm.  (three- 
quarters  of  an  inch)  from  the 
bottom  of  the  concha.  The 
membtana  tympani  (Pigs.  ^33 
and  834),  which  closes  the 
inner  end  of  the  meatus,  is 
directed  obliquely,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  floor  oF 
the  canal  b  longer  than  the 
roof,  and  the  anterior  wall 
Hoj^meitus  wd  longer  than  the  posterior. 
The  auditor}'  canal  b  formed 
partly  by  cartilage  and  membrane,  partly  by  bone,  and  is  lined  by  petichondriuni 
and  periosteum,  which  b  covered  with  skin. 

The  cutilacimonfl  portion  {meatus  acusticus  externus  cartilagineus)  is  aboul 
8  mm.  (one-third  of  an  inch)  in  length ;  it  is  formed  by  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna, 
prolonged  inward,  and  firmly  attached  to  a  greater  portion  of  the  circumference 
of  the  auditory  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  cartilage  b  deficient  at  its 
upper  and  back  part,  its  place  being  .supplied  by  a  fibrous  membrane.  This 
part  of  the  canal  is  rendered  extremely  movable  by  two  or  three  deep  fissures,  the 
fluares  of  Santorini  {wdsurae  caiiilaginis  meatus  acvstici  externi  [Santorini\i, 
which  extend  through  the  cartilage  in  a  vertical  direction. 

The  osseoiu  portion  {meatus  acusiicfaa  externus  osseus)  is  about  16  mm.  (tuo- 
thirds  of  an  inch)  in  length,  and  narrower  than  the  cartilaginous  portion.  It  is 
directed  inward  and  a  little  forward,  forming  a  slight  curve  in  its  course,  the  con- 
vexity of  which  is  upward  and  backward.  Its  inner  end,  which  communicates, 
in  the  dry  bone,  with  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  is  smaller  than  the  outer  and 
sloped,  the  anterior  wall  projecting  beyond  the  posterior  about  4  mm.  (one-sixth 
of  an  inch);  it  is  marked,  except  at  its  upper  part,  by  a  narrow  groove,  thetTmpuuc 
snlens  {sulcus  tympanicus),  in  which  the  circumferential  margin  of  the  membrana 
tympani  is  attached.  Its  outer  edge  is  dilated  and  rough  in  the  greater  part  of 
its  circumference,  for  the  attachment  of  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna.  Its  transverse 
section  is  oval,  the  greatest  diameter  being  from  above  downward  and  backward. 
The  front  and  lower  parts  of  this  canal  are  formed  by  a  curved  plate  of  bone, 
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the  tympanic  plate,  which,  in  the  fetus,  exists  as  a  separate  ring  {annvlus  tynv- 
paiiicua),  incomplete  at  its  upper  part.     (See  Section  on  Osteology,  p.  87.) 

The  skin  lining  the  meatus  is  very  thin,  adheres  closely  to  the  cartilaginous  and 
osseous  portions  of  the  tube,  and  covers  the  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani, 
forming  a  very  thin  outer  layer.  After  maceration  the  thin  pouch  of  epidermis, 
when  withdrawn,  preserves  the  form  of  the  meatus.  In  the  thick  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  meatus  are  numerous  Mnuninoiu  glands 
(tfiandtdae  cerumiyiosae)  which  secrete  the  ear  wax  or  cerumen.  They  resemble 
in  structure  sweat  ^ands,  and  their  ducts  open  on  the  surface  of  the  skin. 


FiQ.  B34.— VertiiMl  » 

BeUtlons  of  tbO  Meatus.— In  front  of  ihe  osseous  part  is  the  glenoid  fiHga,  which  receives  the 
comlyle  of  Ike  Toandible  (Fig,  825},  which,  however,  ia  separated  from  Ine  cartilaginous  part  by 
the  retromandibular  part  of  the  pamtid  gland,  llie  movements  of  the  mandible  influence  to  some 
extent  the  lumen  of  the  cartilaeinous  portion.  Behind  the  osseous  part  are  the  magUtid  air  eelU 
(cellulae  maiUndeae),  separated  from  it  by  a  thin  layer  of  bone  (Pig.  836). 

lie  utarios  supplyiiiK  the  external  meatus  are  branches  from  the  posterior  auricular,  internal 
maxillary,  and  supei^cial  temporal. 

The  Teina  of  the  external  meatus  accompany  the  con^apondin);  arteries  and  pass  to  the 
internal  maxillary,  temporal,  and  posterior  auricular  veins.  The  lymphatics  accompany  the 
veins  and  enter  the  parotid  and  posterior  auricular  lymph  nodes.  The  nBrres  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  auriculotemporal  branch  of  (he  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  the  aurlcutaris 
ma)i;nu3,  and  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus, 

'Fhe  point  of  junction  of  the  osseous  and  cartilaginous  [xirtions  of  the  lube  is  an  obtuse  an^ie, 
which  projects  mto  the  caiul  at  its  antero-inferior  wall.  This  produces  a  sort  of  constriction 
in  this  situation,  and  renders  it  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  canal — an  important  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  foreign  tfodies  in  the  ear.  The  cartilaginous 
is  connected  to  the  bony  part  by  fibrous  tissue,  which  renders  the  outer  part  of  the  tube  very 
movable,  and  therefore  by  drawing  the  pinna  upward  and  backward  the  canal  \s  rendered 
almost  straight.  At  the  external  orifice  are  n  few  short  crisp  hairs  which  serve  to  prevent  the 
e  of  small  particles  of  dusT,  flies,  or  other  insects.  In  the  external  auditory  meatus  the 
■n  of  the  ceruminous  glands  serves  to  catch  any  small  particles  which  may  find  their  way 
into  Ihe  canal,  and  prevent  their  reaching  the  membrana  tympani,  where  their  presence  might 
excite  irritation.  In  young  children  the  meatus  is  short,  the  osseous  part  being  very  deficient, 
and  consisting  merely  of  a  bony  ring  {annulut  tifrnpantriit),  which  supports  the  membrana 
tympani.     In  the  fetus  the  osseous  part  is  entirely  absent.    The  shortness  of  the  canal  in  children 
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should  be  borne  in  mind  in  introducing  the  aural  speculum,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  pushed  in  too 
far,  at  the  risk  of  injuring  the  membrana  tympani;  indeed,  even  in  the  adult  the  speculum 
should  never  be  introduced  beyond  the  constriction  which  marks  the  junction  of  the  osseous 
and  cartilaginous  portions.  In  using  this  instrument  it  is  advisable  that  the  pinna  should  he 
drawn  upward,  backward,  and  a  little  outward,  so  as  to  render  the  canal  as  straight  as  possible, 
and  thus  assist  the  operator  in  obtaining,  by  the  aid  of  reflected  light,  a  good  view  of  the  membrana 
tympani.  Just  in  m>nt  of  the  membrane  is  a  well-marked  depression,  situated  on  the  floor  of 
the  canal  and  boimded  by  a  somewhat  prominent  ridge;  in  this  foreign  bodies  may  become 
lodged.  By  aid  of  the  speculum,  combined  with  traction  of  the  auricle  upward  and  back^-ard, 
the  whole  of  the  membrana  tympani  is  rendered  visible.  It  is  a  pearly-gray  membrane,  slightly 
glistening  in  the  adult,  placed  obliquely,  so  as  to  form  with  the  floor  of  the  meatus  a  ven*  acute 
angle  (about  55  d^rees),  while  with  the  roof  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle.  At  birth  it  is  more  hori- 
zontal— being  situated  in  almost  the  same  plane  as  the  base  of  the  skull.  About  midway  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  membrane,  and  extending  from  the  centre  obb'quely 
upward,  is  a  reddish-yellow  streak;  this  is  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
membrane  (Fig.  837).  At  the  upper  part  of  this  streak,  close  to  the  roof  of  the  meatus,  a  lirrJe 
-white  rounded  prominence  is  plainly  to  be  seen;  this  is  the  processus  brevis  of  the  malleus, 
projecting  against  the  membrane.  The  membrana  tympani  does  not  present  a  plane  surface; 
on  the  contrary,  its  centre  is  drawn  inward,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  handle  of  the 
malleus,  and  thus  the  external  surface  is  rendered  concave. 

The  connections  of  the  nerves  of  the  auditory  canal  explain  the  fact  of  the  occurrence,  in  eases 
of  any  irritation  of  the  meatus,  of  constant  coughing  and  sneezing  from  implication  of  the 
vagus,  or  of  yawning  from  implication  of  the  auriculotemporal,  of  vomiting  which  may  follow 
syringing  the  ears  of  children,  and  the  occasional  heart  failure  similariy  induced  in  elderly  per- 
sons. No  doubt  also  the  association  of  earache  with  toothache  in  cancer  of  the  tongue  is  due 
to  implication  of  the  inferior  maxillary,  which  supplies  also  the  teeth  and  the  tongue.  The 
upper  half  of  the  membrana  tympani  is  much  more  richly  supplied  with  blood  than  the  ]o«-er 
half.  For  this  reason,  and  also  to  avoid  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  and  ossicles,  incisions  through 
the  membrane  should  be  made  at  the  lower  and  posterior  part. 

Applied  Anfttomy. — Malformations,  such  as  imperfect  development  of  the  external  pans, 
absence  of  the  meatus,  or  supernumerary  auricles,  are  occasionally  met  with.  Or  the  pinna  may 
present  a  congenital  fistula^  which  is  due  to  defective  closure  of  the  first  visceral  cleft,  or  rather 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  not  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  t>'mpanum, 
and  meatus.  In  some  cases  the  cephaloauricular  angle  is  almost  absent;  in  others,  it  is  nearly 
a  right  angle.  Projecting  ears  and  long  ears  are  said  by  some  observers  to  be  more  common 
among  degenerates,  criminals,  and  the  insane  than  among  the  normal,  the  non-criminal,  and 
the  sane.  The  skin  of  the  auricle  is  thin  and  richly  supplied  with  blood,  but  in  spite  of  this  it 
is  frequently  the  seat  of  frost-bite,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  much  exposed  to  cold,  and  lacks  the 
usual  underlying  subcutaneous  fat  found  in  most  other  parts  of  the  body.  A  collection  of  blood 
is  sometimes  found  between  the  cartilage  and  perichondrium  {hematoma  auris),  usually  the 
result  of  traumatism,  but  not  necessarily  due  to  tnis  cause.  It  is  said  to  occur  most  frequently 
in  the  ears  of  the  insane.  Keloid  sometimes  grows  in  the  auricle  around  the  puncture  made  for 
ear-rings,  and  epithelioma  occasionally  affects  this  part.  Deposits  of  urate  of  soda  are  often  met 
with  in  the  pinna  in  gouty  subjects. 

The  external  auditory  meatus  can  be  most  satisfactorily  examined  by  light  reflected  down  a 
funnel-shaped  speculum;  by  gently  moving  the  latter  in  different  directions  and  by  gently 
drawing  the  pinna  upward,  backward,  and  a  little  outward,  so  as  to  render  the  canal  as  straight 
as  possible,  the  whole  of  the  canal  and  membrana  tympani  can  be  brought  into  view.  Tlie 
points  to  be  noted  are  the  presence  of  wax  or  foreign  Ixxiies,  the  size  of  the  canal,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  membrana  tympani.  The  accumulation  of  wax  (impacted  cerumen)  is  often  the 
cause  of  deafness,  and  may  give  rise  to  very  serious  consequences,  causing  ulceration  of  the 
membrane  and  even  absorption  of  the  bony  wall  of  the  canal.  Foreign  bodies  are  not  infrequently 
introduced  into  the  ear  by  children,  and,  when  situated  in  the  first  portion  of  the  canal,  may  l)e 
removed  with  tolerable  facility  by  means  of  a  minute  hook  or  loop  of  fine  wire,  the  parts  being 
illuminated  with  reflected  light;  but  when  they  have  slipped  beyond  the  narrow  middle  part  of 
the  meatus,  their  removal  is  in  nowise  easy,  and  attempts  to  effect  it,  in  inexperienced  nands, 
may  be  followed  by  destruction  of  the  membrana  tympani  and  possibly  injurj'  of  the  contents  of 
the  tymjwinuni.  The  caliber  of  the  external  auditory  canal  may  be  narrowed  by  inflammaiion 
of  its  lining  membrane,  running  on  to  suppuration;  by  periostitis;  by  poiypiy  sebaceous  tumm, 
and  exostoses. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAR,  DRUM.  OR  TYMPANUM  (AURI8  BfEDIA) 

(Figs.  835,  839). 

The  middle  ear  or  tympanum  is  an  irregular  cavity,  compressed  laterally, 
and  situated  within  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.     It  is  placed  above 
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the  jugular  fossa;  the  carotid  canal  lying  in  front,  the  mastoid  cells  behind,  the 
external  auditory  meatus  externally,  and  the  labyrinth  internally.  It  is  lined 
with  raucous  membrane,  is  filled  with  air,  and  communicates  with  the  mastoid 
cells,  through  the  mastoid  antrum,  and  with  the  nasopharynx  by  the  Eustachian 
tube.  The  tympanum  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  movable  bones,  which  connect 
the  membrana  tympani  with  the  labyrinth,  and  serve  to  convey  the  vibrations 
communicated  to  the  membrana  tympani  across  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
to  the  internal  ear.  In  shape  it  is  roughly  biconcave,  the  concave  surfaces  being 
placed  vertically  and  forming  the  external  and  internal  walls.  The  cavity  forms 
an  an^e  of  45  degrees  with  die  median  plane. 

The  Tympanic  Cavity  (cavum  tympani)  (Figs.  839  and  840)  consists  of  two 
parts — the  atrinm  or  tympanic  cavity  proper  (Fig.  840),  opposite  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane, and  the  &ttic  or  ejotympuiic  rsceu  (recessus  epUtfmpanums)  (Figs.  838  and 
839),  above  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  membrane;  the  latter  contains  the 
upper  half  of  the  malleus  and  the  greater  part  of  the  incus.  The  diameter  of  the 
ti-mpanic  cavity,  including  the  attic,  measures  about  15  mm.  (three-fifths  of  an 
inch)  vertically  and  transversely.  From  without  inward  it  measures  about  6  mm. 
(one-quarter  of  an  inch)  above  and  4  mm.  (one-sixth  of  an  inch)  below;  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  tympanic  membrane  it  is  only  about  2  mm.  (one-twelfth  of  an 
inch).  It  is  bounded  externally  by  the  membrana  tympani  and  meatus;  internally, 
by  the  outer  surface  of  the  internal  ear;  it  communicates  behind  with  the  mastoid 
antrum  and  through  it  with  the  mastoid  cells,  and  in  front  with  the  Eustachian 
tube. 


Fio.  835.— View  of  tbfl  inner  wall  □(  the  tympanum  (enluved). 

The  loof  ol  the  tympanam  (paries  tegmentaliif)  is  broad,  flattened,  and  formed 
of  a  thin  plate  of  bone  (legmen  tympani)  (Fig.  839),  which  separates  the  cranial 
and  tympanic  cavities.  It  is  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  close  to  its  angle  of  junction  with  the  squamous  po;-tion  of 
the  same  bone,  and  is  prolonged  backward  so  as  to  roof  in  the  mastoid  antrum ; 
it  is  also  carried  forward  to  cover  in  the  canal  for  the  Tensor  tympani  muscle. 
Its  outer  edge  corresponds  with  the  remains  of  the  petrosquamous  .suture. 

The  floor  (paries  fugvlans)  (Fig.  839)  is  narrow,  and  is  separated  by  a  thin 
plate  of  bone  (Jundus  tympani)  from  the  jugular  fossa.  It  presents,  near  the 
inner  wall,  a  small  aperture,  the  opening  of  the  canalicultu  tympuucus,  for  the 
transmission  of  Jacobson's  nerve  (n.  tympanicua).  On  the  floor  near  the  posterior 
wall  there  is  often  to  be  found  a  slight  bony  projection  (prominentia  siyloideae). 

The  ontar  wall  (Fig.  834)  is  formed  mainly  by  the  membrana  tympani,  partly 
by  the  ring  of  bone  into  which  this  membrane  is  inserted.  This  ring  of  bone  is 
incomplete  at  its  upper  part,   forming  a   notch   (indsura  tympanica  [RiviniJ) 
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(Fig.  835),  close  to  which  are  three  small  apertures — the  iter  chordae  posterinB, 
the  Glaflerian  fissure,  and  the  iter  chordae  anterius. 

The  iter  chordae  posterius  (cancdiciilits  chordae  tympani)  (Fig.  796)  is  in  the  angle 
of  junction  between  the  posterior  and  external  walls  of  the  tympanum,  immediately 
behind  the  membrana  tympani  and  on  a  level  with  the  upper  end  of  the  handle 
of  the  malleus;  it  leads  into  a  minute  canal,  which  descends  in  front  of  the  facial 
canal  and  terminates  in  the  aqueduct  near  the  stylomastoid  foramen.-  Through 
it  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  enters  the  tympanum. 

The  Glaserian  or  petrotympanic  fissure  (fissura  petrotympanica)  [Glaseri])  (Fig. 
838)  opens  just  above  and  in  front  of  the  ring  of  bone  into  which  the  membrana 
tympani  is  inserted;  in  this  situation  it  is  a  mere  slit  about  2  mm.  in  length.  It 
lodges  the  long  process  and  anterior  ligament  of  the  malleus,  and  gives  passage 
to  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 

The  iter  chordae  anterius  or  canal  of  Huguier  (Fig.  838)  is  seen  at  the  inner  end 
of  the  preceding  fissure;  through  it  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  leaves  the  tympanum. 

The  loner  wall  of  the  tympanum  (paries  labyrinthica)  (Figs.  835  and  839)  is 
adjacent  to  the  labyrinth;  it  is  vertical  in  direction,  and  looks  directly  outward 
It  presents  for  examination  the  following  parts: 

Fenestra  ovalis.  Promontory. 

Fenestra  rotunda.  Ridge  of  the  facial  canal. 

Prominence  of  the  lateral  semicircular  canal. 

The  fenestra  ovalis  (fenestra  vestibvli)  (Fig.  835)  is  a  reniform  opening  leading 
from  the  tympanum  into  the  vestibule  of  the  internal  ear.  Its  long  diameter 
is  directed  horizontally,  and  its  convex  border  is  upward.  In  the  recent  state 
it  is  occupied  by  the  base  of  the  stapes  (Figs.  834  and  840),  the  circumference  of 
which  is  connected  to  the  margin  of  the  foramen  by  an  annular  ligament 

The  fenestra  rotunda  (fenestra  cochleae)  (Fig.  835)  is  situated  below  and  a  little 
behind  the  fenestra  ovalis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  rounded  elevation,  the 
promontory;  at  its  border  is  a  narrow  ridge  of  bone  (crista  fenestrae  cochleare). 
The  fenestra  rotunda  is  closed  in  the  recent  state  by  a  membrane  (membrana 
tympani  secundaria))  this  membrane  is  concave  toward  the  tympanum,  convex 
toward  the  cochlea.  It  consists  of  three  layers — the  external  or  mucous,  derived 
from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  tympanum;  the  internal,  from  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  cochlea;  and  an  intermediate  or  fibrous  layer. 

The  promontory  (promontorium)  (Fig.  839)  is  a  rounded  hollow  prominence, 
formed  by  the  projection  outward  of  Sie  first  turn  of  the  cochlea;  it  is  placed 
between  the  fenestrae,  and  is  furrowed  on  its  surface  (sulcus  promontorii)  for  the 
lodgement  of  the  tympanic  plexus.  A  minute  spicule  of  bone  frequently  connects 
the  promontory  to  the  pyramid. 

The  prominentia  canalis  facialis  (Fig.  839)  indicates  the  position  of  the  bony 
canal  in  which  the  facial  nerve  is  contained;  this  canal  traverses  the  inner  wall 
of  the  tympanum  above  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  behind  that  opening  curves 
nearly  vertically  downward  along  the  posterior  wall. 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum  (paries  mastoidea)  (Fig.  839)  is  wider 
above  than  below,  and  presents  for  examination  the — 

Opening  of  the  antrum.  Fossa  incudis. 

Pvramid. 

%> 

The  opening  of  the  antrum  is  a  large  irregular  aperture,  which  extends  back- 
ward from  the  epitympanic  recess  and  leads  into  a  considerable  air  space,  the 
mastoid  antrum  (antrum  tympanicum)  (see  p.  83).     The  antrum  communicates 
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with  large  irregular  cavities  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  mastoid  process,  the 
nuurtoid  air  ceUB.  These  cavities  vary  considerably  in  number,  size,  and  form; 
they  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  that  lining  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum. 

The  fossa  incudis  (Fig.  839)  is  placed  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
epitympanic  recess.     It  lodges  the  short  process  of  the  incus. 

The  pyramid  (emi)ientia  pyramidalis)  (Fig.  835)  is  a  conical  eminence  situated 
immediately  behind  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  in  front  of  the  vertical  portion  of 
the  facial  canal;  it  is  hollow  in  the  interior,  and  contains  the  Stapedius  muscle; 
its  summit  projects  forward  toward  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  presents  a  small  aper- 
ture which  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  muscle.  The  cavity  in  the  pyramid  is 
prolonged  into  a  minute  canal,  which  communicates  with  the  facial  canal  and 
transmits  the  twig  from  the  facial  nerve  which  supplies  the  Stapedius. 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum  (paries  carotica)  is  wider  above  than  below; 
it  corresponds  with  the  carotid  canal,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin  plate 
of  bone  (Fig.  839),  perforated  by  the  caroticotympanic  canaliculus,  which  transmits 
the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  caroticotympanic 
nerves.     It  presents  for  examination  the — 

Canal  for  the  Tensor  tympani.  Orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  processus  cochleariformis. 

The  orifice  of  the  canal  for  the  Tensor  tympani  and  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  are  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  wall,  being  incompletely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  thin,  delicate,  horizontal  plate  of  bone,  the  procassus 
cochleariformis  (septum  canalis  mitsculotubarii)  (Figs.  835  and  839).  The  canalis 
musculotubarius  is  divided  by  this  long  process  into  the  canal  for  the  Tensor 
tympani  and  the  canal  for  the  Eustachian  tube.  These  canals  run  from  the 
tympanum  forward,  inward,  and  a  little  downward,  to  the  angle  between  the 
squamous  and  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  canal  for  the  Tensor  tympani  (semicancUis  m.  tensoris  tympani)  (Figs.  835 
and  839)  is  the  superior  and  the  smaller  of  the  two;  it  is  rounded  and  lies  beneath 
the  forward  prolongation  of  the  tegmen  tympani.  It  extends  on  to  the  inner  wall 
of  the  tympanum  and  ends  immediately  above  the  fenestra  ovalis.  The  processus 
cochleariformis  passes  backward  below  this  part  of  the  canal,  forming  its  outer 
wall  and  floor;  it  expands  above  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  fenestra  ovalis 
and  terminates  by  curving  outward  so  as  to  form  a  pulley  over  which  the  tendon 
passes.  The  bony  wall  of  this  canal  is  incomplete,  and  the  osseous  vacancy  is 
filled  by  tough  connective  tissue. 

The  Eustachian  tube  (tuba  avditiva  [Eustachii])  (Figs.  835  and  836)  is  the 
channel  through  which  the  tympanum  communicates  with  the  pharynx.  Its 
length  is  36  mm.  (an  inch  and  a  half),  and  its  direction  downward,  inward,  and 
forward,  forming  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  with  the  sagittal  plane  and  one  of 
from  30  to  40  degrees  with  the  horizontal  plane.  The  canal  for  the  Eustachian 
tube  (semicanalis  tubae  avditivae)  (Fig.  836)  is  formed  partly  of  bone,  partly  of 
cartilage  and  fibrous  tissue. 

The  osseous  portion  (pars  ossea  tubae  auditivae)  is  about  12  mm.  (half  an  inch) 
in  length.  It  is  the  outer  portion  of  the  tube.  It  conmiences  in  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  tympanum,  below  the  processus  cochleariformis,  and,  gradually  narrowing, 
terminates  at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  petrous  and  squamous  portions  of  the 
temporal  bone,  its  extremity  presenting  a  jagged  margin  which  serves  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  cartilaginous  portion. 

The  cartilaginous  portion  (pars  cartUaginea  tuba>e  auditivae),  about  2.5  cm.  (an 
inch)  in  length,  is  formed  of  a  triangular  plate  of  elastic  fibrocartilage  (cartilago 
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tub<M  audUivae),  the  apex  of  which  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  inner  extremitv 
of  the  osseous  canal,  while  its  base  lies  directly  under  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nasopharynx,  where  it  forms  an  elevation  or  cushion  above  and  behind  the 
pharyngeal  orifice  of  the  tube.  The  upper  edge  of  the  cartilage  is  curled  upon 
itself,  being  bent  outward  so  as  to  present  on  transverse  section  the  appearance  of 
a  hook  {lamina  UUeralis) ;  a  groove  or  furrow  is  thus  produced,  which  opens  belosr 
and  externally,  and  this  part  of  the  canal  is  completed  by  fibrous  membrane. 
On  transverse  section  the  cartilage  exhibits  the  laminae  which  above  are  continuoiu 
with  each  other — the  hard,  thick  lamina  medialis  and  the  thin  and  hooked  lamina 
lateralis.  The  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  with  a  hood  plate  of  cartilage, 
forms  the  posterior  portion  of  the  inner  wall  (the  lamina  medialis).  The  cartilage 
is  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  lies  in  a  groove  (mdcua  tvbae  avdUivae)  between 


Fio.  83e.— RuBtachian  tube.  Iiiid  opco  by  a  cut  in  IM  loni  <aa.     (Teatul.) 

the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  and  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid;  Ihrs 
groove  ends  opposite  the  middle  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  in  a  projection,  the 
procesBiu  tabarins.  The  cartiIaginou.s  and  bony  portions  of  the  tube  are  not 
in  the  same  plane,  the  former  inclining  downward  a  little  more  than  the  iaiter. 
They  join  each  other  at  a  large  obtuse  angle,  open  below.  The  diameter  of  (he 
canal  is  not  uniform  throughout,  being  greatest  at  the  pharyngeal  orifice  and 
least  at  the  junction  of  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  portions,  where  it  is  named 
the  isthmiu  {isthmus  tvbae  avditivae);  it  again  expands  somewhat  as  it  approaclies 
the  tympanic  cavity.  The  position  and  relations  of  the  pharyngeal  orifice  are 
described  with  the  anatomy  of  the  nasopharynx.  The  mucous  membrane  of  tlie 
tube  is  continuous  in  front  with  that  of  the  nasopharynx,  and  behind  with  tkt 
which  lines  the  tympanum;  it  is  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium  and  is  thin  in 
the  osseous  portion,  while  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  it  contains  many  mucous 
glands  and  near  the  pharyngeal  orifice  a  considerable  amount  of  lymphoid  tissue, 
which  has  been  named  by  Oerlach  the  tubal  tonsil.  The  tube  is  opened  during 
deglutition  by  the  Salpingopharyngeus  and  Dilatator  tubje  muscles. 

The  Membrana  Tympani  (Fig.s.  S37  and  838)  separates  the  cavity  of  the  Ij-m- 
panum  from  the  bottom  of  the  external  meatus.     It  is  a  thin,  semitransparent 
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Fta.  S37.— The  richtmunbruatympuii,  viewed  from  the  outside.  In 
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membrane,  nearly  oval  in  form,  somewhat  broader  above  than  below,  and  diiecteij 
very  obliquely  downward  and  inward,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  al>out  55  degm>« 
with  the  floor  of  the  meatus  (Fig.  834).  The  antero-inferior  portion  is,  therefore, 
placed  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  external  orifioe  of  the  meatus.  In  a  new- 
born child  the  membrana  tympani  is  almost  horizontal.  The  greatest  diameler 
of  the  membrane  tympani  is  from  9  to  10  mm. ;  its  least  diameter  is  from  S  to  !l 
mm.  The  greater  part  of  its  circumference  {limbus  membranae  tympanae)  is 
thickened  to  form  an  annular  ring  (ainivltia  fibrocartUagineus),  which  is  fixed  in 
a  groove,  the  sulcus  tympanicns,  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  external  meatus. 
This  sulcus  is  deficient  superiorly  at  the  incisure  or  notch  ol  RiTinos  (incUura 
tympanica  [Rivini])  (Fig.  837).  From  the  extremities  of  the  notch  (spivae  tym- 
•panicae)  two  folds,  the  anterior  and  postsrior  tympanomalleoUr  folds,  are  proloi^H 


Fia.  83fl.— Tbe  media]  wall  aod  part  of  the  posterior  Mid  anterior  walls  of  Uie  right  tympaiiir  ravit)'.  latnd 
view.     ISpalteholi.) 

to  the  short  process  of  the  malleus  (Fig,  837),  The  small,  somewhat  triangular 
part  of  the  membrane  situated  above  these  folds  is  lax  and  thin,  and  is  nameti 
the  nMmbrana  flaccida  of  SlirspnoU  (Figs.  837  and  838);  in  it  a  small  orifice  is  some- 
times seen.  The  larger  lower  portion  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  stretched 
tightly,  and  is  called  the  ten»  portion  or  pars  tensa  (Figs.  837  and  838). 

The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  firmly  attached  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  mem 
brana  tympani  as  far  as  its  centre  (Fig,  S38),  which  it  draws  inward  toward  the 
tympanic  cavity.  The  most  depressed  part  of  the  concavity  is  called  the  ambo 
{umho  memhranae  tympanae)  (Fig.  837).  On  the  outer  surface  of  the  drum 
membrane  a  light  stripe  {stria  TrujUeolaris)  is  seen.  It  runs  from  in  front  and 
above  downward  and  backward,  and  is  produced  by  the  handle  of  the  malleus, 
showing  through  the  membrane  (Fig,  837). 

Structure.— The  Qrmpanic  niembnuie  is  commsed  of  (bree  layers— an  axtvnal  (cufu-ufarl, 
a  middle  (fitmiun),  and  an  Internal  (murma).  The  cnticnlar  layer  (sfratum  cutmuvm)  is  de- 
rived from  the  integument  lining  the  meatus.    The  fibrona  or  middle  layer  (mfmbrana  propria) 
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consists  of  two  strata — an  external,  of  radlatiiig  flbm  {atratum  radiatum),  which  diver^  from 
the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  an  internal,  of  circular  fitaraa  (gtratum  circiJare),  which  arc  plenti- 
ful around  the  circumference,  hut  sparse  and  scattered  near  the  centre  of  the  memorane. 
BrancbMl  or  dendritic  fibruB,  as  pointed  oul  bv  Grllber,  are  also  present,  especially  in  the  pos- 
lerior  half  of  the  membrane. 

The  arteries  are  derived  from  the  deep  auricular  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  which 
ramifies  beaeatb  (be  cuticular  layer  and  from  the  stylomastoid  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular 
and  tympanic  brsoch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  wbicb  are  distributed  on  the  mucous  surface. 
The  arteries  of  the  cutaneous  set  anastomose  with  the  arteries  of  the  mucous  set  by  minute 
branches  which  penetrate  the  drum  membrane  near  its  margin.  The  superficial  voiiui  open 
into  the  external  jugular;  those  on  the  mucous  surface  drain  partly  into  ihe  lateral  sinus  and 
veins  of  the  dura  and  pajtly  into  a  plexua  on  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  outer  siuface  of  the 
drum  membrane  receives  its  nerve  supply  from  the  auriculolemporal  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillai7  and  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus.  The  inner  suriace  is  supplied  by  the  tym- 
panic  blanch  of  the  glossopharyngeal. 

I^ere  are  two  sets  of  lymphatlca,  the  cutaneous  and  mucous,  which  freely  communicate.  The 
spaces  between  the  dendritic  fibres  of  Grilber  are  lymph  spaces  (Kessel). 

The  Ossicles  of  the  Tympanum  {ossmda  avdiiua)  (Pig.  840).— The  tym- 
panum contains  in  its  upper  part  a  chain  of  movable  bones,  three  in  number, 
the  mallena,  incus,  and  stapes.     The  first  is  attached  to  the  membrana  t^'mpani, 
the  last  to  the  fenestra  ovalb,  the  incus  being 
placed  between   the  two,   and  connected  to 
both  by  delicate  articulations. 

The  Halleiu  (Fifr.  841),  so  named  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  hammer,  is  placed 
farthest  in  front  and  outward.  It  consists 
of  a  head,  neck,  and  three  processes^ — the 
handle,  or  manubrium,  the  processus  gracilis,  and 
the  ivocesBUS  brevis. 

The  head  (capitvlum  rruUlei)  is  the  large 
upper  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  is  situated 
in  the  epitympanic  recess  (Fig.  838),  It  b 
oval  in  shape,  and  articulates  posteriorly  with 
the  incus,  being  free  in  the  rest  of  its  extent. 
The  facet  for  articulation  with  the  incus  is 
covered  by  cartilage;  it  is  constricted  near 
the  middle,  and  is  divided  by  a  ridge  into  an 
upper,  greater,  and  a  lower,  lesser  part;  which 
form  nearly  a  right  angle  with  each  other. 
Opposite  the  constriction  the  lower  margin  of 

the  facet  projects  in  the  form  of  a  process,  ^ 

the  cog  tooth,  or  spur  of  the  malleus.     On  the 
back  of  the  head  below  the  spur  is  a  crest    ^f^°;  ^7^^"  tt,rfm"  "^'^rt'^'C 

(crista  mailei),  to  wllich  the  posterior  ligament      tranaverae  section  of  the  tympanuni.  (TesUit.) 

of  tiie  nmlleus  is  attached. 

The  neck  (collum  mallei)  is  the  narrow  contracted  part  just  beneath  the  head; 
below  this  is  a  prominence,  to  which  the  various  processes  are  attached.  The 
chorda  tyrapani  nerve  crosses  the  inner  surface  (Fig.  838). 

The  handle  (manubrium  Tnallei)  is  a  vertical  process  of  bone,  which  is  connected 
by  its  outer  margin  with  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  membrana  tympani,  its  entire 
length  being  fastened  to  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  drum  membrane  by  its  own  peri- 
osteum and  by  a  layer  of  cartilage  (Figs.  838  and  840).  It  is  directed  downward, 
inward,  and  backward;  it  decreases  in  size  toward  its  extremity,  where  it  is  curved 
slightly  forward,  and  is  flattened  from  within  outward.  The  handle  forms  a 
variable  angle  with  the  head  of  the  hammer.  It  averages  about  130  degrees, 
but  is  always  greater  in  the  right  ear  than  In  the  left.     It  forms  an  angle  with  the 
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horizontal,  averaging  on  the  right  side  50  degrees  and  on  the  left  side  45  d^rees 
(Spalteholz).  Internally  the  handle  is  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tympanum.  On  the  inner  side,  near  its  upper  end,  is  a  slight  projection,  into 
which  the  tendon  of  the  Tensor  tympani  is  inserted  (Fig.  838). 

The  proMssns  gracUls  (processus  atUerior  [Folii])  is  a  long  and  delicate  prows.s, 
which  springs  from  the  eminence  below  the  neck  and  is  directed  forward  aod 
outward  to  the  Glaserian  fissure,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  ligamentous  fibres. 
In  the  fetus  this  is  the  longest  process  of  the  malleolus,  and  is  in  direct  continuity 
with  the  cartilage  of  ^leckel. 


Fia.  8*1.— Viewed  from  In  front.  Pro,  842.— Viewsd  from  behiad.     (^dlduli.) 

Fioa.  841  uid  842.— The  right  malleuB  (ealarBSd). 

The  proceuiu  bnvis  (processus  lateralis)  is  a  slight  conical  projection,  which 
springs  from  the  root  of  the  manubrium;  it  is  directed  outward  and  is  attached 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  tympanic  membrane  by  cartilage  and  to  the  margins  of 
the  notch  of  Rivinus  by  the  two  tympanomalleolar  folds. 

The  IncoB  (Figs.  843  and  844)  has  received  its  name  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  an  anvil,  but  it  is  more  like  a  bicuspid  tooth  with  two  rools, 


Fio.  843.— Lateral  view.  Fio.  844.— Medial  ud  front  view,     (^altebali.) 

Fiaa.  S43  and  844.— Hie  rigbt  incus  (eolu-ged). 

which  differ  in  length,  and  are  widely  separated  from  each  other.  It  consists  ot 
a  body  and  two  jhvcssub.  The  body  and  the  short  process  are  placed  in  the 
ppitympanic  recess  (Fig.  840). 

The  body  (corpus  ineudis)  is  somewhat  quadrilateral,  but  compressed  laterally. 
On  its  anterior  surface  is  a  deeply  concavo-convex  facet,  which  articulates  «i(h 
the  head  of  the  malleus,  and  the  lower  part  is  hollowed  for  the  spur  of  the  malleus. 

The  two  icocossea  diverge  from  each  other  at  an  angle  of  from  90  to  100  degrees. 
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The  short  process  {eras  breve),  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  projects  almost 
horizontally  backward,  and  articulates  with  a  depression,  the  fossa  incadis,  in  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  epitympanic  recess. 

The  long  process  {cms  longum),  longer  and  more  slender  than  the  preceding, 
descends  nearly  vertically  behind  and  parallel  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and, 
bending  inward,  terminates  in  a  rounded  globular  projection,  the  os  orbienlaie  or 
lenticular  process  (processus  leiUiciUaris), 
which   is   tipped   with   cartilage,  and 
articulates  with  the  head  of  the  stapes. 

In  the  fetus  the  os  orbiculare  exists  as  /^^^  t,tT!!',*T!?r 

a  separate  bone.  anterior  if  "^H  ?!*7*_**" 

The  Stapes  (Fig.  845),  so  called  from 
its  close  resemblance  to  a  stirrup,  con- 
sists of  a  head,  neck,  two  crura,  and  a 


HCAO 

OnOOVC  FOR 


CRUS""!!       ^  FO>TgRIOR 

CRUS 


The  head   (capitvlum   stapedis)  pre-      f,^     845.-The   right   stopee  (enlarged),     a.  View«i 

sents  a  depression,  tipped  with  cartilage,  ^^^  above,   b.  Medial  view.    (Spaitehou.) 

which  articulates  with  the  os  orbiculare. 

The  neck,  the  constricted  part  of  the  bone  succeeding  the  head,  receives  the 
insertion  of  the  Stapedius  muscle. 

The  two  crura  (crus  aixierius  and  eras  posterius)  diverge  from  Jie  neck  and  are 
connected  at  their  extremities  by  a  flattened,  oval-shaped  plate,  the  base  (b<isis 
stapedis),  which  forms  the  foot-plate  of  the  stapes  and  is  fixed  to  the  margin  of 
Jthe  fenestra  oval  is  by  ligamentous  fibres.  The  foot-plate  almost  fills  the  oval 
window  (Fig.  834).  Of  the  two  crura,  the  anterior  is  shorter  and  less  curved 
than  the  posterior.  In  a  recent  specimen  a  membrane  will  be  observed  filling 
the  space  between  the  crura  and  the  foot-plate.  This  membrane  is  connective 
tissue  and  is  called  the  membrana  obturatoria  stapedis.  The  stapes  lies  practically 
horizontal. 

Articulations  of  the  Ossicles  of  the  Tympanom  (articulationes  ossicidorum  auditus)  (Fig* 
840).  —These  small  bones  are  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  walls  of  the  tympanum  by 
ligaments,  and  are  moved  by  small  muscles.  The  articular  surfaces  of  the  malleus  and  incus 
and  the  orbicular  process  of  the  incus  and  head  of  the  stapes  are  covered  by  cartilage,  con- 
nected by  delicate  capsular  li^ments  and  lined  by  synovial  membrane. 

Ligaments  Connecting  the  Ossicnla  with  tne  walls  of  the  Tympanum  dig.  osdctdarum 
audUus). — ^The  malleus  is  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  tympanum  by  three  ligaments — the 
anterior,  superior,  and  external  ligaments. 

The  anterior  ligament  of  the  malleus  {tig,  mallei  anteriua)  is  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the 
neck  of  the  malleus  just  above  the  processus  gracilis,  and  by  the  other  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
tympanum,  close  to  the  Glaserian  nssure,  some  of  its  fibres  being  prolonged  through  the  fissure 
to  reach  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  superior  ligament  of  the  malleus  (Jig.  mallei  superius)  is  a  delicate  round  bundle  of 
fibres  which  descends  perpendicularly  from  the  roof  of  the  epitympanic  recess  to  the  head  of  the 
malleus.    It  is  sometimes  called  the  suspensory  ligament. 

The  external  ligament  of  the  malleus  (lig.  mallei  laterale)  is  a  triangular  plane  of  fibr^passing 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  notch  in  the  tympanic  ring  to  the  head  of  the  malleus.  The  mal- 
leus rotates  around  an  axis  composed  of  the  external  and  anterior  ligaments,  hence  these  two 
ligaments  constitute  what  Helmholtz  called  the  axis  ligament  of  the  malleus. 

The  incus  is  fastened  to  the  w^all  of  the  tympanum  by  two  ligaments,  the  posterior  and  the 
superior. 

The  posterior  ligament  of  the  incus  (lig.  incudis  posterius)  is  a  short,  thick,  ligamentous  band 
which  connects  the  extremity  of  the  short  process  of  the  incus  to  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of 
the  epitympanic  recess,  near  the  margin  of  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  cells. 

A  superior  ligament  of  the  incus  {lig.  incudis  swperius)  has  been  described,  but  it  is  little 
more  than  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane. 

The  vestibular  surface  and  the  circumference  of  the  base  of  the  stapes  are  covered  by  hyaline 
cartilage,  and  the  aTHiular  ligament  of  the  stapes  (lig.  annidare  baseos  stapedis)  connects  the 
circumference  of  the  base  to  the  margin  of  the  fenestra  ovalis. 
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The  muscles  of  the  tympanoin  (m.  ossiculorum  avditus)  are  two:^ 

Tensor  tympani.  Stapedius. 

The  Tensor  lyiiipaiii  (m.  ten»or  tyrnpani)  (Fig.  839),  the  larger,  is  contained  in  the  bonj 
canal  above  the  osseous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  pro- 
cessus cochleariformis.  it  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  from  the  carti- 
laginous portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  from  the  osseous  canal  in  which  it  is  contained. 
Passing  backward  through  the  canal,  it  terminates  in  a  slender  tendon  which  enters  the  tym- 
panum and  makes  a  sharp  bend  outward  around  the  extremity  of  the  processus  cochleariformLs, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  handle  of  the  malleus  near  its  root.  Its  nerve  supply  is  from  the  motor 
root  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  by  way  of  the  otic  ganglion. 

The  Stapedius  (m.  stapedius)  (Fig.  839)  arises  from  the  side  of  a  conical  cavity  hoDowed  out 
of  the  interior  of  the  pyramid;  its  tendon  emerges  from  the  orifice  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid, 
and,  passing  forward,  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes.  Its  surface  is  aponeurotio,  its 
interior  fleshy,  and  its  tendon  occasionally  contains  a  slender  bony  spine,  which  is  constant  in 
some  mammalia.    It  is  supplied  by  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions. — The  Tensor  tympam  draws  the  handle  of  the  malleus  inward  and  thus  increases 
the  tension  of  the  tympanic  membrane.  When  the  Stapedius  contracts  it  draws  the  head  of 
the  stapes  backward^  and  in  consequence  the  anterior  end  of  the  foot-plate  passes  outward 
toward  the  tympanum,  and  the  posterior  end  inward  toward  the  vestibule,  and  the  annular 
ligament  is  made  tense.    It  probably  compresses  the  contents  of  the  vestibule. 

Movements  of  the  Ossicles  of  the  Tympanum.— The  chain  of  bones  is  a  lever-Hke  arrange- 
ment, by  means  of  which  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani  are  transferred  to  the  mem- 
brane covering  the  oval  window,  and  from  this  to  the  perilymph  in  the  labyrinth.  When  the 
tympanic  membrane  moves  inward,  the  handle  of  the  malleus  moves  with  it.  The  movement 
of  the  malleus  moves  the  incus,  and  the  movement  of  the  incus  drives  the  foot  of  the  stapes 
toward  the  lab\Tinth.  When  the  handle  of  the  malleus  moves  inward,  the  spur  on  the  head 
becomes  locked  with  the  body  of  the  incus.  During  outward  movement  it  is  unlocked.  The 
ordinary  outward  movement  of  the  drum  membrane  causes  the  above-described  movements  lo 
be  reversed.  When  there  is  overforcible  outward  movement  the  incus  does  not  go  outward 
quite  as  far  as  the  malleus,  but  slides  at  the  joint  between  the  malleus  and  incus.  Tnis 
reluctance  of  the  incus  saves  the  foot  of  the  stapes  from  being  pulled  away  from  the  ova] 
window. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum  (tunica  mucosa  tympanica)  is  continuous  with  that 
of  the  nasopharynx  through  the  Eustachian  tube.  It  invests  the  ossicles,  and  the  muscles  and 
nerves  contained  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  forms  the  internal  layer  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and 
is  reflected  into  the  mastoid  antrum  and  air  cells,  which  it  lines  throughout  It  forms  several 
vascular  folds  (p/iccp),  which  extend  from  the  walls  of  the  tympanum  to  the  ossicles,  enveloping 
these  as  well  as  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  and  the  Tensor  tympani  muscle. 

The  anterior  malleolar  fold  {plica  malledaris  anterior)  comes  o(T  from  the  membrana  tympani 
bet^'een  the  anterior  edge  of  the  notch  of  Rivinus  and  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  envelops  the 
processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus,  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  malleus,  and  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  chorda  tympani  nerve,  and  terminates  in  a  free  concave  edge  (Spalteholz).  The  pos- 
terior malleolar  fold  (plica  maUeola/ris  posterior)  is  the  larger  of  the  two.  It  comes  off  from  the 
margin  of  the  notch  of  Rivinus,  envelops  the  external  ligament  of  the  malleus,  the  posterior  part 
of  the  chorda  tympani  nerve,  is  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  ends  in  a  free 
concave  margin  (Spalteholz).  The  fold  of  the  incus  (plica  incudis)  takes  origin  from  the  roof 
of  the  epitympanic  recess  and  passes  to  the  body  and  short  process  of  the  incus;  and  a  similar 
fold  passes  from  the  head  of  the  malleus  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  epitympanic  recess.  The 
entire  stapes,  with  its  obturator  membrane,  is  enwrapped  by  the  fold  of  the  stapes  (plica  stapedis). 
This  fold  also  ensheaths  the  tendon  of  the  Stapedius  muscle  and  often  reaches  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  These  folds  separate  off  pouch-like  cavities,  and  give  the 
interior  of  the  tympanum  a  somewhat  honeycombed  appearance. 

The  inferior  external  pouch  of  the  tsnnpanum  or  the  pouch  of  Prussak  (recessus  memhmnai 
tympani  superior)  is  between  the  flaccid  portion  of  the  membrana  tympani,  the  external  liga- 
ment of  the  malleus,  and  the  neck  of  the  malleus.  The  anterior  and  posterior  maleolar  folds 
with  the  tympanic  membrane  form  two  pouches.  These  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  poochM 
or  recesses  of  Troeltsch  (recessus  memhranae  tympani^  anterior  and  posterior).  The  anterior 
pouch  is  blind  above  and  has  a  slit-like  opening  below.  The  posterior  pouch  is  continued  into 
the  blind  superior  pouch  of  the  tympanic  membrane.  In  the  tympanum  this  membrane  is  pale, 
thin,  slightly  vascular,  and  covered  for  the  most  part  w^ith  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  but  that 

>  Two  additional  muscles  have  been  described  as  the  Mm.  laxator  tympani  major  et  minor;  they  correspond 
to  the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the  malleus. 
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covering  the  pyramid,  ossicula,  and  membrana  tympani  possesses  a  flattened,  nonciliated  epi- 
thelium. In  tne  antrum  and  mastoid  cells  its  epithelium  is  also  nonciliated.  In  the  osseous 
portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube  the  membrane  is  thin,  but  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  it  is  very 
thick,  highly  vascular,  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium,  and  provided  with  numerous  mucous 
glands. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — ^The  arteries  supplying  the  tympanum  are  six  in  number.    Two  of 
them  are  larger  than  the  rest — viz.,  the  tympamc  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  which  enters 
by  way  of  the  petrotympanic  or  Glaserian  fissure  and  supplies  the  membrana  tympani;  and  the 
stylomastoid  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular,  which  passes  through  the  stylomiistoid  foramen 
and  the  facial  canal,  and  supplies  the  inner  wall  and  floor  of  the  tympanum,  the  mastoid  celb 
and  antrum,  and  the  Stapeoius  muscle.    This  vessel  anastomoses  around  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane with  the  tympanic.    The  middle  meningeal  sends  a  small  branch  to  the  Tensor  tympaiii 
muscle  near  its  origin.    The  petrosal  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  enters  the  tympanmn  by 
way  of  the  hiatus  canalis  facialis.    Minute  branches  from  the  posterior  branch  of  tne  middle 
meningeal  f>ass  through  the  petrosquamous  fissure  and  are  distributed  to  the  antrum  and  epi- 
tympanic  recess.    Two  tympanic  branches  come  off  from  the  internal  carotid  artery  in  its  course 
through  the  carotid  canal.     A  branch  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal  and  another  from  the 
Vidian  accompany  the  Eustachian  tube.    The  two  tympanic  oranches  from  the  internal  carotid 
are  given  off  m  the  carotid  canal  and  perforate  the  thin  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum.    The 
veins  of  the  tympanmn  terminate  in  tne  pterygoid  plexus,  the  middle  meningeal  vein,  and  the 
superior  petrosal  sinus. 

The  nerves  of  the  tsanpannm  constitute  the  tympanic  plexus  (oZ^oni^  tym-j^nicus  [Ja/cobsoni])^ 
which  ramifies  upon  the  surface  of  the  promontory  (Fig.  839).  The  plexus  is  formed  by  (1)  the 
tympanic  branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal;  (2)  the  small  deep  petrosal  nerve;  (3)  tlie  small  super- 
ficial petrosal  nerve;  and  (4)  a  branch  which  joins  the  great  superficial  petrosal. 

The  tympanic  branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal  or  Jacobson's  nerve  (n.  iympanicus)  enters 

the  tympanum  by  an  apertiure  in  its  floor  close  to  the  inner  wall  and  divic*ec  into  branches, 

which  ramify  on  the  promontory  and  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  plexus.    The  small  deep 

petrosal  nezre  (n.  petrostis  profundus),  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  passes 

through  the  waU  of  tne  carotia  canal,  and  joins  the  branches  of  Jacobson's  nerve.    The  branch 

to  the  great  superficial  petrosal  passes  through  an  opening  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanmn 

in  front  of  the  fenestra  ovalis.    The  small  superfidal  petrosal  nerve  (n.  petrosus  superficial^ 

minor),  derived  from  the  otic  ganglion,  passes  through  a  foramen  (canaliculus  innomiruUus) 

in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull  (sometimes  through  the  foramen  ovale),  passes 

backward  and  enters  the  petrous  bone  through  a  small  aperture,  situated  external  to  the  niatus 

canalis  facialis  on  the  anterior  surface  of  this  bone;  it  then  courses  downward  through  the 

bone,  and,  passing  by  the  geniculate  ganglion,  receives  a  connecting  filament  from  it  (Fig.  845) 

and  enters  the  tympanic  cavity,  where  it  conununicates  with  Jacobson's  nerve,  and  assists  in 

forming  the  tympanic  plexus. 

The  branches  of  distribution  of  the  tympanic  plexus  are  supplied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tympanum;  one  special  branch  passing  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  another  to  the  fenestra  ro- 
tunda, and  a  third  to  tne  Eustachian  tube.  The  small  superficial  petrosal  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  continuation  of  the  tympanic  nerve  (Jacobson's)  through  the  plexus  to  the  otic  ganglion. 
In  addition  to  the  tympanic  plexus  there  are  the  nerves  supplying  the  muscles.  The  Tensor 
tympani  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  third  division  of  the  trigeminal  through  the  otic  gan- 
glion, and  the  Stapedius  by  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  facial. 

The  chorda  tympani  (Figs.  835  and  838)  crosses  the  tympanic  cavity.  It  is  apparently  given 
off  from  the  facial  as  it  passes  vertically  downward  at  the  back  of  the  tympanum,  about  6  mm. 
(a  quarter  of  an  inch)  before  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen.  It  passes  from  below 
upward  and  forward  in  a  distinct  canal,  and  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  through  an 
aperture,  iter  chordae  posterius,  alreadv  described  (p.  1128),  and  becomes  invested  with  mucous 
membrane.  It  passes  forward,  through  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  crossing  internal  to  the 
membrana  tympani  and  over  the  handle  of  the  malleus  to  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  emerges  from  that  cavity  through  the  iter  chordae  anterius  or  canal  of  Hnguier 
(p.  1128). 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  principal  point  in  connection  with  the  surgical  anatomy  of  the 
t'fmpanum  is  its  relations  to  other  parts.  Its  roof  is  formed  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  which,  with 
the  dura,  is  all  that  separates  it  from  the  temjwral  lobe  of  the  brain.  Its  floor  is  immediately 
above  the  jugular  fossa  and  the  carotid  canal,  the  fossa  being  behind  and  the  canal  in  front.  Its 
posterior  wall  presents  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  cells.  On  its  anterior  wall  is  the  opening  of 
the  Eustachian  tube.  Thus,  it  follows  that  in  disease  of  the  middle  ear  we  may  get  subdural 
abscess,  septic  meningitis,  or  abscess  of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum  from  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation through  the  bony  roof;  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus,  with  or  without  pyemia,  by  ox- 
tension  through  the  floor;  or  mastoid  abscess  by  extension  backward.  In  addition  to  this,  wc 
may  get  fatal  hemorrhage  from  the  internal  carotid  in  destructive  changes  of  the  middle  ear; 
and  in  throat  disease  we  may  get  the  inflammation  extending  up  the  Eustachian  tube  to  tlie 
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middle  ear.  The  Eustachian  tube  is  accessible  from  the  nose.  If  the  nose  and  mouth  br  dran) 
and  an  attempt  made  to  exj)ii'e  air,  a  sense  of  pressure  wiih  dulness  of  hearing  is  producni  in 
both  ears,  from  the  air  finding  its  wav  up  the  Eustachian  tube  and  bulf^ng  out  the  mnnljncii 
'  I'mpani.  During  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  pharyngeal  orifice  of  the  tube,  which  is  uonuH, 
losed,  is  opened,  probably  by  the  action  of  the  Dilatator  tubi  muscle.  Thb  fact  wm  emiind) 
by  Politzer  in  devising  an  easy  method  of  inflating  the  tube,  T^e  nozzle  of  a  rubber  sjnnsf  i> 
inserted  into  the  nostril;  the  patient  takes  a  mouthful  of  water  and  holds  ii  in  his  mouth,  boiJi 
n^trils  are  closed  with  the  finger  and  thumb  to  prevent  the  escape  of  air,  and  the  patient  \i  ibm 
requested  to  swallow;  as  he  does  so  the  surgeon  squeezes  the  bulb  and  the  air  is  forced  out  of  iht 
syringe  into  the  nose,  and  is  driven  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  is  now  open.  TTie  imnio 
of  the  air  against  the  membrana  tympani  can  be  heard  by  the  sui^eon,  if  the  membrane  it  intan 
sound  being  conveyed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  one  end  of  which  is  insoted  into 
the  meatus  of  the  patient's  ear,  the  otner  into  that  of  the  surgeon.  He  direct  exanunatioD  cf 
the  Eustachian  tube  b  made  by  the  Eustachian  catheter.  This  is  passed  along  the  floor  tA  itj 
nostril,  close  to  the  septum,  with  the  point  touching  the  floor,  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pbirnu. 
When  this  b  felt,  (he  catheter  is  ta  be  withdrawn  about  half  an  incn,  and  the  point  rallied  out- 
ward through  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  and  pushed  again  slightly  backward,  when  it  will  enter  ibt 
orifice  of  the  tube,  and  will  be  found  to  m  caught,  and  air  forced  into  the  catheter  will  be  bard 
impinging  on  the  tympanic  membrane  if  the  ears  of  the  patient  and  surgeon  are  ctnuieciecl  br  a 
rubber  tube. 

THE  UTTERHAL  EAR,  OR  LABTROTTH  (AtTRIS  DTTEBMA). 

The  internal  ear  is  the  essential  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  receiving  the 
ultimate  distribution  of  the  auditory  nerve.  It  is  called  the  Ubyiinth,  from  the 
complexity  of  its  shape,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  osaeoiu  Ubyiinth,  a  series 
of  cavities  channelled  out  of  the  substance  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  the  a 
kbyristh,  the  latter  being  contained  within  the  former. 


Optmng  of  aqn 
Brittle  ptuKd 


Fis.  S46.— The  oeseoiu  lobyrintli  Uid  open  (aniarged). 

The  Osseous  Labyrinth  {labyriiiihus  osseus)  (Fig.  846)  consists  of  three  psrts 
— the  T«Btibale,  semiciicnbr  canals,  and  cochlea.  These  are  cavities  hollowed  oui 
of  the  substance  of  the  bone,  and  lined  by  periosteum.  A  clear  fluid  is  containeil 
in  the  space  between  the  osseous  labyrinth  and  the  membranous  labyrinth.  Tk 
space  is  called  the  perilTmid)  space,  and  the  fluid  is  called  peiilymph. 

The  Vestibule  (yestibvlum)  (Figs.  840  and  846)  is  the  common  central  rariw 
of  communication  between  the  parts  of  the  internal  ear.  It  is  situated  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  tympanum,  behind  the  cixrhlea,  and  in  front  of  the  semicircular  canal; 
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It  is  somewhat  ovoid  in  shape,  flattened  from  within  outward,  and  measures 
about  5  mm.  (one-fifth  of  an  inch)  from  before  backward,  as  well  as  from  above 
downward,  and  about  3  mm.  (one-eighth  of  an  inch)  from  without  inward.     On 
its  outer  or  tympanic  wall  is  the  fenestra  ovalis  (fenestra  vestibtdi),  closed,  in  the 
recent  state,  by  the  base  of  the  stapes,  and  its  annular  ligament.     On  its  inner  tuall, 
at  the  fore  part,  is  a  small  circular  depression,  the  spherical  recess  {recessus  sph^ieri' 
cus)y  in  which  the  saccule  is  placed.     This  recess  is  perforated,  at  its  anterior  and 
inferior  part,  by  about  a  dozen  minute  holes  (mamiia  cribrosa  media),  for  the  passage 
of  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  saccule.     Above  and  behind  this  depres- 
sion is  an  oblique  ridge,  the  crista  vestiboli,  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  is 
called    the   pyramid  (pyramis  vestibvli).     This  ridge  bifurcates  posteriorly  to 
enclose  a  small  depression,  the  recessus  cochlearis,  which  is  perforated  by  eight 
small  holes  for  the  passage  of  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  which  supply  the 
posterior   end  of  the  ductus  cochlearis.    An  oval  depression  is  placed  in  the 
roof  and  inner  wall  of  the  vestibule  abovp  and  behind  the  crista  vestibuli.     It  is 
called  the  fovea  hemielliptica,  elliptical  recess,  or  spherical  recess  (recesstis  eUipticus), 
and  receives  the  utricle.     The  pyramid  and  the  adjacent  elliptical  recess  are  per- 
forated by  numerous  minute  foramina  (m^acida  cribrosa  superior).    The  openings 
in  the  pyramid  transmit  filaments  from  the  vestibular  nerve  to  the  utricle;  the 
openings  in  the  elliptical  recess  transmit  filaments  from  the  vestibular  nerve  to 
the  ampullse  of  the  superior  and  lateral  semicircular  canals.     Below  and  behind 
the  elliptical  recess  is  a  groove  which  deepens  into  a  canal  and  is  called  the  aquae- 
ductus  vestibuli.    This  canal  passes  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  and  opens  as  a  mere  crack  between  the  internal  auditory 
meatus  and  the  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus.     It  transmits  a  small  vein,  and  con- 
tains a  tubular  prolongation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vestibule,  the  ductus 
endolymphaticus,  which  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac  between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater 
within  the  cranial  cavity.     Behind,  the  semicircular  canals  open  into  the  vestibule 
by  five  orifices.     In  front  is  an  elliptical  opening,  which  communicates  with  the 
scala  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea  by  an  orifice,  apertura  scalae  vestibuli  cochleae.    This 
opening  is  bounded  below  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone  {lamina  spiralis  ossea),  which 
takes  origin  from  the  vestibular  floor  external  to  the  spherical  recess  and  in  the 
cochlea  forms  the  bony  portion  of  the  partition  between  the  scala  tympani  and  the 
scala  vestibuli.     In  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vestibular  floor  is  a  fissure  (fissura 
vesiibuti),  which  passes  into  the  bony  part  of  the  canal  of  the  cochlea.    The 
external  boundary  of  this  fissure  is  a  small,  thin  plate  of  bone  (lamina  spiralis 
secundaria). 

The  Bony  Semicircular  Ganals  (canales  semicirculares  ossei  )  (Fig.  846)  are  three 
bony  canals  situated  above  and  behind  the  vestibule.  They  are  of  unequal 
length,  compressed  from  side  to  side,  and  each  describes  the  greater  part  of  a 
circle.  They  measure  about  0.8  mm.  (one-thirtieth  of  an  inch)  in  diameter,  and 
each  presents  a  dilatation  at  one  end,  called  the  ampulla  ossea,  which  measures 
more  than  twice  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  These  canals  open  into  the  vestibule 
by  five  orifices,  one  of  the  apertures  being  common  to  two  of  the  canals. 

The  superior  semicircular  canal  (canalis  semicircvlaris  superior),  15  to  20  mm. 
in  length,  is  vertical  in  direction,  and  is  placed  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  which  its  arch 
forms  a  round  projection.  It  describes  about  two-thirds  of  a  circle.  Its  outer 
extremity,  which  is  ampullated,  communicates  by  a  distinct  orifice  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  vestibule;  the  opposite  end  of  the  canal,  which  is  not  dilated, 
joins  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  posterior  canal  to  form  the  eras  commune, 
which  opens  into  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  vestibule. 

The  posterior  semicircular  canal  (canalis  semicircvlaris  posterior),  also  vertical 
in  direction,  is  directed  backward,  nearly  parallel  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
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petrous  bone ;  it  is  the  longest  of  the  three,  measuring  from  18  to  22  ram. ;  its  ampul- 
lated  end  commences  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  vestibule,  its  opposite  end 
joining  to  form  the  common  canal  already  mentioned.  In  the  wall  of  the  ampulU 
of  the  posterior  canal  are  a  number  of  small  openings  (macula  cribrosa  inferior) 
for  the  passage  of  nerves  to  the  ampulla. 

The  lateral  or  horizoEtal  canal  (canalis  aemicircularis  lateralis)  is  the  shortest 
of  the  three.  It  measures  from  12  to  15  mm.,  and  its  arch  is  directed  outward 
and  backward;  thus  each  semicircular  canal  stands  at  right  angles  to  (he  other 
two.  Its  ampullated  end  corresponds  to  the  upper  and  outer  ang)e  of  the  i¥sti- 
bule,  just  above  the  fenestra  ovalis,  where  it  opens  close  to  the  ampuilary  end  of 
the  superior  canal;  its  opposite  end  opens  by  a  distinct  orifice  at  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  vestibule. 

The  cochlea  (Figs.  846  and  847)  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  common  snafl- 
shell;  it  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  labyrinth,  is  conical  in  form,  and  placed 
almost  horizontally  in  front  of  the  vestibule;  its  apex  (cupula)  is  directed  forward 
and  outward,  with  a  slight  inclination  downward,  toward  the  upper  and  front  part 


Flo,  S47.— OsKOiu  cochlea  in  vartioal  s«tian.     The  broken,  irhilc  lines  indicate  the  poaitian  of  the  bulla 
membfane  of  the  canal  of  tbe  corhlea.     Semldiagranimatic.     {Tostut.) 

of  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum;  its  base  (basis  cochleae)  corresponds  with  the 
anterior  depression  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and  is  perforated 
by  numerous  apertures  for  the  passage  of  the  cochlear  divisions  of  the  auditorv 
nerve.  It  measures  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  (5  mm.)  from  base  to  apex,  and 
its  breadth  across  the  base  is  somewhat  greater  (about  9  mm.).  It  consists  o( 
a  conical-shaped  central  axis,  thi'  modiohu;  of  a  canal,  the  bony  canal  of  the  cochlM, 
the  inner  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  the  central  axis,  wound  spirally  around  it  for 
two  turns  and  three-quarters,  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  and  of  a  delicate  lamina, 
the  lamina  apiralis  ossea,  which  projects  from  the  modiolus,  and,  following  the 
windings  of  the  canal,  partially  subdivides  it  into  two.  In  the  recent  slate  a  mem- 
brane, the  membrana  basUaris,  stretches  from  the  free  border  of  this  lamina,  to  the 
outer  wall  of  the  cochlea,  and  completely  separates  this  canal  into  two  passages, 
which,  however,  communicate  with  each  other  at  the  apex  of  the  modiolus  by  a 
small  opening,  named  the  helicotrema. 

The  Hodiolna  (Figs.  848  and  849)  is  the  central  axis  or  pillar  of  the  cochlea. 
It  is  conical  in  form,  and  extends  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  Its 
base  (basis  modioli)  is  broad,  and  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal  auditory 
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meatus,  where  it  corresponds  with  the  area  cochleae.  It  is  perforated  by 
nmnerous  orifices,  which  transmit  filaments  of  the  cochlear  division  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve,  the  nerves  for  the  first  turn  and  a  half  being  transmitted  through  the 
foramina  of  the  tnctiu  spiralis  fonminoBns;  those  for  the  apical/turn  through  the 


Fic.  848.— Vortical  Ketion  throuj*  the  ri(ht  tochlee,  medial  portion,  viewed  from  the  lateral  side.    (SpaJleholiJ, 

foramen  centrale.  The  foramina  of  the  tractus  spiralis  foraminosus  pass  up 
through  the  modiolus  and  successively  bend  outward  to  reach  the  attached  margin 
of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea.  Here  they  become  enlarged,  and  by  their  apposition 
form  a  spiral  canal  {canalis  spiralis  modioli),  which  follows  the  course  of  the  attached 


margin  of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea  and  lodges  the  ganglion  apirale  (of  Ooiti) 
{ijanylion  spirale  cochleae).  The  foramen  c«ntrale  is  continued  as  a  canal  up  the 
middle  of  the  modiolus  to  its  apex,  and  from  this  canal  numerous  minute  foramina 
pass  outward  to  the  unattached  edge  of  the  lamina  spiralis.  In  the  foramina 
are  vessels  and  nerves.  The  modiolus  diminishes  rapidly  in  size  in  the  second 
and  succeeding  coil. 
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The  bony  canal  or  the  spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea  (canalis  spiralis  cochleae)  (Fig. 
849)  takes  two  turns  and  three-quarters  around  the  modiolus.  The  first  turn 
of  the  canal  is  called  the  basal  coil,  the  seqond  is  called  the  central  eoil,  the  third 
turn  is  called  the  apical  coil.  The  promontory  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanic 
cavity  is  caused  by  the  basal  coil.  The  bony  canal  of  the  cochlea  is  a  little  over 
an  inch  (about  30  mm.)  in  length,  and  diminishes  gradually  in  size  from  the  base 
to  the  summit,  where  it  terminates  in  the  cupola  (cupula),  which  forms  the  apex  of 
the  cochlea.  The  commencement  of  this  canal  is  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  (2.5 
mm.)  in  diameter;  it  diverges  from  the  modiolus  toward  the  tympanum  and  vesti- 
bule, and  presents  three  openings.  One,  the  fenestra  rotunda,  communicates  with 
the  tympanum;  in  the  recent  state  this  aperture  is  closed  by  a  membrane,  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  secundaria.  Another  aperture,  of  an  elliptical  form,  opens  into  the 
vestibule.  The  third  is  the  aperture  of  the  aquaeductus  cochleae,  leading  to  a 
minute  funnel-shaped  canal,  which  opens  on  the  basilar  surface  of  the  petrous 
bone  internal  to  the  jugular  fossa,  and  transmits  a  small  vein,  and  also  forms 
a  communication  between  the  subarachnoidean  space  of  the  skull  and  the  peri- 
lymph space  in  the  scala  tympani. 

llie  lamina  spiralis  ossea  is  a  bony  shelf  or  ledge  which  projects  outward  from 
the  modiolus  into  the  interior  of  the  spiral  canal,  and,  like  the  canal,  takes  nearly 
two  and  three-quarter  turns  around  the  modiolus.  It  reaches  about  half-way 
toward  the  outer  wall  of  the  spiral  canal,  and  partially  divides  its  cavity  into  two 
passages  or  scalsB,  of  which  the  upper  is  named  the  scala  vestibuli,  while  the  lower 
is  termed  the  scala  tympani.  Near  the  summit  of  the  cochlea  the  lamina  terminates 
in  a  hook-shaped  process,  the  hamulus  (hamidtia  laminae  spiralis),  which  assists 
in  forming  the  boundary  of  a  small  opening,  the  helicotrema,  by  which  the  two  scalae 
communicate  with  each  other.  From  the  canalis  spiralis  modioli  numerous 
foramina  pass  outward  through  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  as  far  as  its  outer 
or  free  edge.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  first  turn  a  second  bony  lamina  (kminu 
spiralis  secundaria)  projects  inward  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  bony  tube;  it  does 
not,  however,  reach  the  primary  osseous  spiral  lamina,  so  that  if  viewed  trom  the 
vestibule  a  narrow  fissure,  the  flssura  vestibuli,  is  seen  between  them. 

The  fundus  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus  is  described  on  page  85. 

The  Membranous  Labyrinth  (labyrinthus  membranaceus)  (Figs.  850  and  851) 
IS  contained  within  the  bony  cavities  just  described,  having  the  same  general  form 
as  the  cavities  in  which  it  is  contained,  though  considerably  smaller,  being  separated 
from  the  bony  walls  by  a  quantity  of  fluid,  the  perilymph  (perUympha).  It  does 
not,  however,  float  loosely  in  this  fluid,  but  in  places  is  fixed  to  the  walls  of  the 
cavity.  The  membranous  sac  contains  fluid,  the  endolymph  (enoUdympha),  and 
on  the  sac  the  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  distributed. 

Within  the  osseous  vestibule  the  membranous  labyrinth  does  not  quite  preserve 
the  form  of  the  bony  cavity,  but  presents  two  membranous  sacs,  the  utricle  and 
the  saccule. 

The  Utricle  (utriculus)  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  of  an  oblong  form,  compressed 
laterally,  and  occupies  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  vestibule,  lying  in  contact 
with  the  fovea  semielliptica  and  the  part  Delow  it  The  highest  portion  of  the 
utricle  is  called  the  recess  (recessus  vtrundi);  it  is  placed  in  the  elliptical  recess, 
and  opening  into  it  are  the  ampullae  of  die  superior  and  lateral  semicircular 
canals.  The  central  portion  of  the  recess  of  the  utricle  receives  upon  the  side  the 
lateral  semicircular  canal.  This  opening  has  no  ampulla^  The  superior  swm  is 
a  prolongation  upward  and  backward  from  the  central  portion  of  the  utricle  and 
in  the  superior  sinus  the  crus  commune  and  the  superior  and  posterior  semi- 
circular canals  open.  The  lower  and  inner  portion  of  the  utricle  is  the  infeiior 
sinus,  and  into  it  the  ampulla  of  the  posterior  semicircular  canal  opens.  The 
floor  and  anterior  wall  of  the  recess  of  the  utricle  are  much  thicker  than  else- 
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where,  and  form  the  macula  actutlea  ntricoU,  which  receives  the  utricular  filaments 
of  the  auditory  nerve  and  has  attached  to  its  internal  surface  a  layer  of  calcareous 
particles  which  are  called  otoUtlu,    The  cavity  of  the  utricle  communicates  behind 


lus  labyrinth  (eulsTSBd). 


with  the  membranous  semicircular  canals  by  five  orifices.  From  its  anterior  wall 
is  given  off  a  small  canal  (dudua  uiricvhsaccviarU),  which  joins  with  a  canal  from 
the  saccule,  the  dnctus  endolymphaticiu. 

The  ftucnla  {sacadus)  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  vesicular  sacs;  it  is  globular 
in  form;  lies  in  the  recessus  sphaericus  near  the  opening  of  the  uaU  vestlbnli 


Fio.  851.— The  risht  ra 


of  the  cochlea.  Its  anterior  part  exhibits  an  oval  thickening,  the  macula  aGiiBtie& 
swcoll,  to  which  are  distributed  the  saccular  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
Its  cavity  does  not  directly  communicate  with  that  of  the  utricle.     From  the  po3- 
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The  bony  canal  or  the  spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea  (canalis  spiralis  cochleae)  (Fig. 
849)  takes  two  turns  and  three-quarters  around  the  modiolus.  The  first  turn 
of  the  canal  is  called  the  basal  coU,  the  second  is  called  the  central  coil,  the  third 
turn  is  called  the  apical  coil.  The  promontory  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanic 
cavity  is  caused  by  the  basal  coil.  The  bony  canal  of  the  cochlea  is  a  little  over 
an  inch  (about  30  mm.)  in  length,  and  diminishes  gradually  in  size  from  the  base 
to  the  summit,  where  it  terminates  in  the  cupola  (cupula),  which  forms  the  apex  of 
the  cochlea.  The  commencement  of  this  canal  is  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  (2.5 
mm.)  in  diameter;  it  diverges  from  the  modiolus  toward  the  tympanum  and  vesti- 
bule, and  presents  three  openings.  One,  the  fenestra  rotunda,  communicates  with 
the  tympanum;  in  the  recent  state  this  aperture  is  closed  by  a  membrane,  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  secundaria.  Another  aperture,  of  an  elliptical  form,  opens  into  the 
vestibule.  The  third  is  the  aperture  of  the  aquaeductus  cochleae,  leading  to  a 
minute  funnel-shaped  canal,  which  opens  on  the  basilar  surface  of  the  petrous 
bone  internal  to  die  jugular  fossa,  and  transmits  a  small  vein,  and  also  forms 
a  communication  between  the  subarachnoidean  space  of  the  skull  and  the  peri- 
lymph space  in  the  scala  tympani. 

llie  lamina  spiralis  ossea  is  a  bony  shelf  or  ledge  which  projects  outward  from 
the  modiolus  into  the  interior  of  the  spiral  canal,  and,  like  the  canal,  takes  nearly 
two  and  three-quarter  turns  around  the  modiolus.  It  reaches  about  half-way 
toward  the  outer  wall  of  the  spiral  canal,  and  partially  divides  its  cavity  into  two 
passages  or  scalsd,  of  which  the  upper  is  named  the  scala  vestibuli,  while  the  lower 
is  termed  the  scala  tympani.  Near  the  summit  of  the  cochlea  the  lamina  terminates 
in  a  hook-shaped  process,  the  hamulus  (hamvlus  laminae  spiralis),  which  assists 
in  forming  the  boundary  of  a  small  opening,  the  helicotrema,  by  which  the  two  scalae 
communicate  with  each  other.  From  the  canalis  spiralis  modioli  numerous 
foramina  pass  outward  through  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  as  far  as  its  outer 
or  free  edge.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  first  turn  a  second  bony  lamina  (lamina 
spiralis  secundaria)  projects  inward  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  bony  tube;  it  does 
not,  however,  reach  the  primary  osseous  spiral  lamina,  so  that  if  viewed  from  the 
vestibule  a  narrow  fissure,  the  flssura  vestibuli,  is  seen  between  them. 

The  fundus  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus  is  described  on  page  85. 

The  Membranous  Labyrinth  {labyrinthus  memhranaceus)  (Figs.  850  and  851) 
is  contained  within  the  bony  cavities  just  described,  having  the  same  general  form 
as  the  cavities  in  which  it  is  contained,  though  considerably  smaller,  being  separated 
from  the  bony  walls  by  a  quantity  of  fluid,  the  perilymph  (perilympha).  It  does 
not,  however,  float  loosely  in  this  fluid,  but  in  places  is  fixed  to  the  walls  of  the 
cavity.  The  membranous  sac  contains  fluid,  the  endolymph  (endolympha),  and 
on  the  sac  the  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  distributed. 

Within  the  osseous  vestibule  the  membranous  labyrinth  does  not  quite  preserve 
the  form  of  the  bony  cavity,  but  presents  two  membranous  sacs,  the  utricle  and 
the  saccule. 

The  Utricle  (viricuiu^s)  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  of  an  oblong  form,  compressed 
laterally,  and  occupies  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  vestibule,  lying  in  contact 
with  the  fovea  semielHptica  and  the  part  below  it.  The  highest  portion  of  the 
utricle  is  called  the  recess  (recessus  utrundi);  it  is  placed  in  the  elliptical  recess, 
and  opening  into  it  are  the  ampullae  of  the  superior  and  lateral  semicircular 
canals.  The  central  portion  of  the  recess  of  the  utricle  receives  upon  the  side  the 
lateral  semicircular  canal.  This  opening  has  no  ampulla.  The  superior  sinus  is 
a  prolongation  upward  and  backward  from  the  central  portion  of  the  utricle  and 
in  the  superior  sinus  the  cms  commune  and  the  superior  and  posterior  semi- 
circular canals  open.  The  lower  and  inner  portion  of  the  utricle  is  the  infoiior 
sinus,  and  into  it  the  ampulla  of  the  posterior  semicircular  canal  opens.  The 
floor  and  anterior  wall  of  the  recess  of  the  utricle  are  much  thicker  than  else- 
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where,  and  form  the  macnla  unstica  atricnli,  which  receives  the  utricular  filaments 
of  the  auditory  nerve  and  has  attached  to  Its  internal  surface  a  layer  of  calcareous 
particles  which  are  called  otolftha.    The  cavity  of  the  utricle  communicates  behind 


Fnlarsfld). 


■with  the  membranous  semicircular  canals  by  five  orifices.  From  its  ant£rior  wall 
is  given  off  a  small  canal  {diudua  tdriadoaaccvlaria),  which  joins  with  a  canal  from 
the  saccule,  the  dnctna  endolymphatlciu. 

The  Sacenlo  {sacculits)  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  vesicular  sacs;  it  is  globular 
in  foTiQ;  lies  in  the  recessus  sphaericus  near  the  opening  of  the  soala  Testibnll 


0.  Sfil.— The  right  membranou 


isolnted,  mediiJ  and  posterior  i 


of  the  cochlea.  Its  anterior  part  exhibits  an  oval  thickening,  the  macula  aevstica 
sucnli,  to  which  are  distributed  the  saccular  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
Its  cavity  does  not  directly  communicate  with  that  of  the  utricle.     From  the  pes* 
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terior  wall  is  given  off  a  canal,  the  ductus  endolymphatieus.  This  duct  is  joined 
by  the  ductus  utriculosaccularis,  and  then  passes  along  the  aquaeductus  vestibuli 
and  ends  in  a  blind  pouch  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  dura.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  saccule 
a  short  tube,  the  canalis  reu2iiens  of  Hensen  (dvctus  reuniens  [Henseni]),  passes 
downward  and  outward  to  open  into  the  ductus  cochlearb  near  its  vestibular 
extremity. 

The  MembranooB  Semicircular  Ganals  (ductus  semicirculares)  are  about  one-thiid 
the  diameter  of  the  osseous  canals,  but  in  number,  shape,  and  general  form  thev 
are  precisely  similar,  and  each  presents  at  one  end  an  ampulla  (ampullae  mem- 
branaceae).  The  canals  open  by  iSve  orifices  into  the  utricle,  one  opening  bein^ 
common  to  the  inner  end  of  the  superior  and  the  upper  end  of  the  posterior 
canal.  In  the  ampullae  the  wall  is  thickened,  and  projects  into  the  cavity  as 
a  fiddle-shaped,  transversely  placed  elevation,  the  8ei>tam  tranBvenum,  in  which 
the  nerves  end. 

The  utricle,  saccule,  and  membranous  canals  are  attached  here  and  there  to 
the  bone  by  numerous  fibrous  bands,  the  so-called  ligaments  (ligaTnenia  laby- 
rinthi  cancUiculorum), 


\^  Meinbrana  btuilarui. 
Fio.  852. — Floor  of  scala  media,  showing  the  orgaxi  of  Corti,  etc. 

Structure. — ^The  walls  of  the  utricle,  saccule,  and  membranous  semicircular  canals  consist 
of  three  layers.  The  outer  layer  is  a  loose  and  flocculent  structure,  apparently  composed  of  ordi- 
nary fibrous  tissue,  containing  bloodvessels  and  pigment  cells.  The  middle  layer,  thicker  and 
more  transparent,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  hyaloid  membrane,  but  it  presents  on  its  interna! 
surface,  especially  in  the  semicircular  canals,  numerous  papilliform  projections,  and,  on  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  presents  an  appearance  of  longitudmal  fibrillation  and  elongated  nuclei. 
The  inner  layer  is  formed  of  polygonal  nucleated  epithelial  cells.  In  the  maculae  of  the  uu-icle 
and  saccule,  and  in  the  transverse  septa  of  the  ampullae  of  the  canals,  the  middle  coat  is  thickened: 
the  epithelium  is  columnar,  is  increased  in  lieignt,  and  passes  into  the  neuroepitheh'um.  The 
neuroepithelium  consists  of  supporting  cells  and  hair  cells. 

1.  The  supporting  cells  are  long  and  fusiform,  and  contain  an  oval  nucleus.  Their  deep  tnds 
are  atiaL'hed  to  the  membrana  propria,  while  their  free  extremities  are  united  to  form  a  thin 
cuticle.    The  protoplasm  contains  yellowish  pigment  granules. 

2.  The  hair  cells  are  columnar,  with  bulged  lower  ends  and  free  upper  ends.  The  bulged 
lower  ends,  each  of  which  contains  a  spherical  nucleus,  do  not  reach  higher  than  the  middle  of 
the  epithelial  layer.  Each  free  upper  end  is  surmounted  by  a  long,  tapering  filament.  These 
filaments  constitute  auditory  hair,  and  they  project  into  the  cavity.  Each  filament  is  found  to 
consist  of  many  fine  hairs.  The  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  enter  these  parts,  and,  having 
pierced  the  outer  and  thickened  middle  layer,  they  lose  their  myelin  sheaths,  and  their  a.vones 
divide  into  three  or  four  branches  at  the  larger  and  deeper  ends  of  the  hair  cells.  These  branches 
form  a  horizontal  plexus  (stratum  plexiforme). 

.\umerous  small  prismatic  bodies  termed  statoliths,  otoconia,  or  otoliths,  and  consisting  of  a 
mass  of  minute  crystalline  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  held  together  in  a  gelatinous  substance, 
are  contained  in  the  walls  of  the  utricle  and  saccule  opposite  the  distribution  of  the  ner\Ts.  The 
membrane  is  called  the  otolith  membrane.  A  calcareous  material  is  also,  according  to  Bowman, 
.sf)aringly  scattered  in  the  cells  lining  the  ampulhe  of  the  semicircular  canals.  The  conical 
thickening  in  the  ampulla  corresponds  to  the  otolith  membrane. 
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The  numbnooos  cochlea,  ductus  eochl«ari8,  or  acaU  OMdia  consists  of  a  spirally 
B.rranged  tube  enclosed  in  the  bony  canal  of  the  cochlea  and  lying  along  its  outer 
wall. 
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The  osseous  spiral  lamina,  as  already  stated,  extends  only  part  of  the  distance 
between  the  modiolus  and  the  outer  bony  wall  of  the  cochlea.  A  membrane, 
the  basilar  membrane  {membrana  basUaris)  {Fig.  S52),  stretchea  from  its  free  edge 
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to  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea,  and  completes  the  roof  of  the  scala  tympanl 
A  second  and  more  delicate  membrane,  the  membnne  of  Reiuner  {mertJyrana 
vestUndaris  [Reissneri])  (Fig.  852),  extends  from  the  thickened  periosteum  covering 
the  lamina  spiralis  ossea,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  to  the  outer  wall  of 
the  cochlea,  to  which  it  is  attached  at  some  little  distance  above  the  membrana 
basilaris.     A  canal  is  thus  shut  off  between  the  scala  tympani  below  and  the 
scala  vestibuii  above;  this  is  the  membranoas  canal  of  the  coeUea  (r/uf^tu corA/ram 
or  scala  media)  (Fig.  853).     It  is  triangular  on  transverse  section,  its  roof  being 
formed  hy  the  membrane  of  Reissner,  its  outer  wall  by  the  periosteum  which  lines 
the  bony  canal,  and  its  floor  by  the  membrana  basilaris,  and  the  outer  part  of 
the  lamina  spiralis  ossea,  on  the  former  of  which  b  placed  the  organ  of  Corli. 
Reissner's  membrane  is  thin  and  homogeneous,  and  is  covered  on  its  upper  and 
under  surfaces  by  a  layer  of  epithelium.    The  periosteum,  which  forms  the  outer 
wall  of  the  ductus  cochlearis,  is  greatly 
niHv(-ri»t>r«MiNa^ouT^       thickened  and  altered  in  character; 
forming  what  is  called  the  ipiral  hgt- 
ment  of  tbe  cochlea  {ligamentum  spirale 
cochleae)  (Fig.  852).      It  projects  in- 
ward  below  as  a  triangular  promi- 
nence, the  criflta  baaUaria,  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
membrana  basilaris,  and  immediately 
above  which  is  a  concavity,  tbe  nku 
■idralii    ert«nias     (Fig.    852).    Tlie 
upper    portion  of    the    ligamentum 
F^a8ss.-p»rt<.iti«c«hi.«^n,rv,.h,,biym«r.ifi«d.     gpi^aie  contains  numerxjus  capillaiy 
loops  and  small  bloodvessels  withio 
the  epithelium,  and  forms  what  is  termed  the  itzia  TUCoUrii.     The  stria  is  limited 
below  by  a  prominence  {prominentia  spiralis),  in  which  a  bloodvessel  (vas  promi' 
nens)  is  distinctly  visible. 

The  lamina  ajdnlis  osMt  (Fig.  853)  consists  of  two  plates  of  bone  extending 
outward;  between  these  are  die  canals  for  the  transmission  of  the  fllaments  of  the 
auditory  nerve.  On  the  upper  plate  of  that  part  of  the  osseous  spiral  lamina 
which  is  outside  Reissner's  membrane  the  periosteum  is  thickened  to  form  the 
limbiu  UmliiaA  apiralis,  and  this  terminates  e^tternally  in  a  concavity,  the  lakoi 
splralia  Intcniiu,  which  presents,  on  section,  the  form  of  the  letter  C;  the  upper 
part  of  the  letter,  formed  by  the  overhanging  extremity  of  the  limbus,  is  named 
the  labiam  Testibalan;  the  lower  part,  prolonged  and  tapering,  is  called  the  Ubioa 
tympanicom,  and  is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina  (foramina  nervosa)  for  tbe 
passage  of  the  component  parts  of  the  cochlear  nerve.  Externally,  the  labium 
tympanicum  is  continuous  with  the  membrana  basilaris.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  labium  vestibulare  is  intersected  at  right  angles  by  a  number  of  furrows, 
between  which  are  numerous  elevations;  these  present  Uie  appearance  of  leeth 
along  the  free  mar^n  of  the  labium,  and  have  been  named  by  Huschke  the  indi- 
tory  tseth.  The  basilar  membrane  may  be  divided  into  two  areas,  inner  and 
outer.  The  inner  is  thin,  and  is  named  the  lona  arcnata  or  sona  tecta  (Fig.  S52); 
it  supports  the  organ  of  Corti.  The  outer  is  thicker  and  striated,  and  is  termed 
the  lona  pectinata.  The  under  surface  of  the  membrane  is  covered  by  a  layer  of 
vascular  connective  tissue.  One  of  these  vessels  is  somewhat  larger  thian  the  rest, 
and  is  named  the  vas  spiiale  (Fig.  856);  it  lies  below  Corti's  tunnel. 

The  organ  of  Oorti'  {organon  spirale  [Cortti])  (Figs.  856  and  857)  is  situatfd 
upon  the  inner  part  of  the  membrana  basilaris — that  is,  the  part  directed  toward 

'  Corti's  original  pBper  ■>  in  the  Zei[«hrift  t.  Wis«n.  Zool.,  iii..  100. 
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the  canal  of  the  ductus  cochlearis — and  appears  as  a  ridge  {crista  apiralia),  winding 
spirally  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  ductus  cochlearis.  It  is  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  remarkable  arrangement  of  cells,  which  may  be  likened  to  the  keyboard 
of  a  piano.  Of  these  cells,  the  central  ones  are  rod-like  bodies  and  are  called  the 
mner  and  Qatar  rods  of  Oorti-    Their  bases  are  expanded  and  placed  on  the  basilar 


■"""'  Btuiiar  nieabramt. 

Bia.  8M.— SectioQ  throuoh  tbe  oicui  ol  Corti.     UscniSed. 


membrane,  at  some  little  distance  from  each  other,  while  their  intermediate  por- 
tions are  inclined  toward  each  other,  so  as  to  meet  at  their  opposite  extremities, 
and  form  a  series  of  arches  roofing  over  a  minute  tunnel,  tbe  cuul  or  tonnel  of 
Corti,  between  them  and  the  basilar  membrane  which  ascends  spirally  through 
the  whole  length  of  tbe  cochlea. 


The  inner  rods  (Fig.  856),  some  6000  in  number,  are  more  numerous  than  the 
outer  ones,  and  rest  on  the  basilar  membrane,  close  to  the  labium  tympanicura; 
they  project  obliquely  upward  and  outward,  and  terminate  above  in  expanded 
extremities  which  resemble  in  shape  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna,  with  its  sigmoid 
cavity,  coronoid  and  olecranon  processes.     On  the  outer  side  of  the  rod,  in  the 
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angle  formed  between  it  and  the  basilar  membrane,  is  a  nucleated  mass  of  proto- 
plasm; while  on  the  inner  side  is  a  row  of  epithelial  cells,  the  imiar  hair  uU*  (Fig. 
856),  surmounted  by  a  brush  of  fine,  stiff,  hair-like  processes.  On  the  inner  side 
of  these  cells  are  two  or  three  rows  of  columnar  supporting  cells,  which  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  cubical  cells  lining  the  sulcus  spiralis  intemus. 

The  ontar  rods  (Fig.  856),  numbering  about  4000,  also  rest  by  broad  footplates 
on  the  basilar  membrane ;  they  incline  upward  and  inward,  and  their  upper  extrem- 
ity resembles  the  head  and  bill  of  a  swan;  the  back  of  the  head  fitting  into  the 
concavity — the  analogue  of  the  sigmoid  cavity — of  one  or  more  of  the  internal  rods, 
and  the  bill  projecting  outward  as  a  phalangeal  process  of  the  membrana  reticu- 
laris, presently  to  be  described. 

In  the  head  of  these  outer  rods  is  an  oval  portion,  where  the  fibres  of  whidi 
the  rod  appears  to  be  composed  are  deficient,  and  which  stains  more  deeply  with 
carmine  than  the  rest  of  the  rod.  At  the  base  of  the  rod,  on  its  internal  side- 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  rod  with  the  basilar  membrane — is  a 
similar  protoplasmic  mass  to  that  found  on  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  inner 


Fia.  SSe.— LongitudiiiBl  SHtion  at  the  gochle.i.  ahawing  thr 
ftr,  S.F.  SoalavMtibuli.  5.r.  !3csla  tyupiuii.  ^'.M.SciJsme 
spirals. 

rod;  these  masses  of  protoplasm  are  probably  the  undifferentiated  portions  of  the 
cells  from  which  the  rods  are  developed.  External  to  the  outer  rod  are  three  or 
four  successive  row.s  of  epithelial  cells,  more  elongated  than  those  found  on  the 
internal  side  of  the  inner  rod,  but,  like  them,  furnished  with  minute  hairs  or  cilia. 
These  are  termed  the  outer  hair  cells,  in  contradistinction  to  the  inner  hair  cells 
above  referred  to.  There  are  about  12,000  outer  hair  cells,  and  about  3500  inner 
hair  cells. 

The  hair  cells  are  somewhat  oval  in  shape;  their  free  extremities  are  on  a 
level  with  the  heads  of  Corti's  rods,  and  from  each  some  twenty  fine  hairlets 
project  and  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  concavity  of  which  opens 
inward.  The  deep  ends  of  the  cells  are  rounded  and  contain  large  nuclei;  thev 
reach  only  as  far  as  the  middle  of  Corti's  rods,  and  are  in  contact  with  the  rami- 
fications of  the  nerve  filaments.  Between  the  rows  of  the  outer  hair  cells  are 
rows  of  supporting  cells,  called  the  Mils  ol  D«iten ;  their  expanded  bases  are  planted 
on  the  basilar  membrane,  while  their  opposite  ends  present  a  clubbed  extremity 
or  phalangeal  process.     Immediately  to  the  outer  side  of  Deiters'  cells  are  some 
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five  or  six  rows  of  columnar  cells,  the  supporting  cells  of  Hensen.  Their  bases  are 
narrow,  while  their  upper  parts  are  expanded  and  form  a  rounded  elevation  on 
the  floor  of  the  ductus  cochlearis.  The  columnar  cells  lying  outside  Hensen's 
cells  are  termed  the  cells  of  Olaudins.  A  space  is  seen  between  the  outer  rods 
of  Corti  and  the  adjacent  hair  cells;  this^is  called  the  space  of  Nuel. 

"The  lamiBa  reticularis,  or  membrane  of  KoUiker,  is  a  delicate  framework  perfo- 
rated by  rounded  holes.  It  extends  from  the  inner  rods  of  Corti  to  the  external 
row  of  the  outer  hair  cells,  and  is  formed  by  several  rows  of  "minute  fiddle-shaped 
cuticular  structures"  called  phalanges,  between  which  are  circular  apertures  . 
containing  the  free  ends  of  the  hair  cells.  The  innermost  row  of  phalanges 
consists  of  the  phalangeal  processes  of  the  outer  rods  of  Corti;  the  outer  rows  are 
formed  by  the  modified  free  ends  of  Deiters'  cells. 

Covering  over  these  structures,  but  not  touching  them,  is  the  membrana  tectoria 
or  membrane  of  Oorti  (Figs.  852  and  856),  which  is  attached  to  the  vestibular  sur- 
face of  the  lamina  spiralis  close  to  the  attachment  of  the  membrane  of  Reissner. 
It  is  thin  near  its  inner  margin,  and  overlies  the  auditory  teeth  of  Huschke.  Its 
outer  half  is  thick,  and  along  its  lower  edge,  opposite  the  inner  hair  cells,  is  a 
clear  band,  named  Hensen's  stripe.  Externally,  the  membrane  becomes  much 
thinner,  and  is  attached  to  the  outer  row  of  Deiters'  cells  (Retzius).  It  is  made 
up  of  multitudes  of  delicate  fibres  embedded  in  a  transparent  matrix  of  a  soft, 
transparent  collagenous  character  with  marked  adhesiveness  (Hardesty). 

The  osseous  labyrinth  is  lined  by  an  exceedingly  thin  fibroserous  membrane, 
analogous  to  a  periosteum,  from  its  close  adhesion  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  these 
cavities,  and  performing  the  office  of  a  serous  membrane  by  its  free  surface.  It 
lines  the  vestibule,  and  from  this  cavity  is  continued  into  the  semicircular  canals 
and  the  scala  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea,  and  through  the  helicotrema  into  the  scala 
tympani.  A  delicate  tubular  process  is  prolonged  along  the  aqueduct  of  the  vesti- 
bule to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura.  This  membrane  is  continued  across  the 
fenestra  ovalis  and  fenestra  rotunda,  and  consequently  has  no  communication 
with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Its  attached  surface  is  rough  and 
fibrous,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  bone;  its  free  surface  is  smooth  and  pale, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  epithelium,  and  secretes  a  thin,  limpid  fluid,  the  periljrmph. 
The  scala  media  (ductiLS  cochlearis)  is  closed  above  and  below.  The  upper  blind 
extremity  is  termed  the  lagena,  and  is  attached  to  the  cupola  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  helicotrema;  the  lower  end  is  lodged  in  the  recessus  cochlearis  of  the  vesti- 
bule. Near  this  blind  extremity,  the  scala  media  receives  the  canalis  reunions  of 
Hensen  (Fig.  850),  a  very  delicate  canal,  by  which  the  ductus  cochlearis  is  brought 
into  continuity  with  the  saccule. 

The  auditory  nerve  (n.  acusticus),  the  special  nerve  of  the  senses  of  hearing 
and  of  equilibrium,  divides,  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  into 
two  branches,  the  cochlear  and  vestibular. 

The  vestibular  nerve  (w.  vestibularis),  the  posterior  of  the  two,  presents,  as  it 
lies  in  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  a  ganglion,  the  vestibular  ganglion  or  the 
ganglion  of  Scarpa  (ganglion  vestibtdare);  the  nerve  divides  into  three  branches 
which  pass  through  minute  openings  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  bottom  of 
the  meatus  (area  vestibularis  posterior),  and,  entering  the  vestibule,  are  distributed 
to  the  utricle  and  to  the  ampulla  of  the  external  and  superior  semicircular  canals. 
The  nerve  filaments  enter  the  ampullary  enlargements  opposite  the  septum  trans- 
versum,  and  arborize  around  the  hair  cells.  In  the  utricle  and  saccule  the  nerve 
fibres  pierce  the  membrana  propria  of  the  maculae,  and  end  in  arborizations 
around  the  hair  cells. 

The  cochlear  nerve  (n,  cochlearis)  gives  off  the  branch  to  the  saccule,  the  fila- 
ments of  which  are  transmitted  from  the  internal  auditory  meatus  through  the 
foramina  of  the  area  vestibularis  inferior,  which  lies  at  the  lower  and  back  part 
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of  tlie  floor  of  the  meatus.  It  also  gives  off  the  branch  for  the  ampulla  of  the  pos- 
terior semicircular  canal,  which  leaves  the  meatus  through  the  fomnsii  lingulm. 
The  rest  of  the  cochlear  nerve  divides  into  numerous  filaments  at  the  hase 
of  the  modiolus;  those  for  the  basal  and  middle  coils  pass  through  the  foramina 
in  the  tractus  foraminosus,  those  for  the  apical  coil  tlirough  the  canalis  ceotralis, 
and  the  nerves  bend  outward  to  pass  between  the  lamellse  of  the  osseous  spiral 
lamina.  Occupying  the  spiral  canal  of  the  modiolus  is  the  spinl  gaagliim,  or 
ganglion  of  Oorti  {ganglion  spirale),  consbting  of  bipolar  nen'e  cells,  which  reallv 
constitute  the  true  cells  of  origin  of  this  nerve,  one  pole  being  prolonged  centrallv 
to  the  brain  and  the  other  peripherally  to  the  hfiir  cells  of  Corti's  organ.  Reaching 
the  outer  edge  of  the  osseous  spiral  lamina,  tlie  nerve  fibres  pass  through  the  foram- 
ina  in  the  labium  tympanicum.  Some  of  these  fibres  end  by  arborizing  around 
the  bases  of  the  inner  hair  cells,  while  others  pass  between  Corti's  rods  and  across 
,the  tunnel,  to  terminate  in  a  similar  manner  in  relation  to  the  outer  hair  cells. 

The  arteries  of  the  labjrinth  are  the  intanul  auditoiy,  from  the  basilar,  and  the  stfkmu- 
told,  from  the  posierior  auricular.  The  internal  auditorv  divides  at  the  bottom  of  ifae  inttrul 
auditory  meatus  into  two  branches,  cochlear  and  vestibular.  The  cochlear  arteiy  divides  toM 
numerous  minute  branches,  which  enter  foramina  in  the  tractus  spiralis  foraminoaa  and  coinx 
in  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea  to  reach  the  membranous  structures.  The  lareest  of  the  rocUar 
branches  is  in  the  canalis  centralis.  The  veatilnilar  branchea  accompanv  the  nerves,  and  sun- 
ply  the  membranous  structures  in  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals.  Two  arteries  go  to  each 
canal.  Tbe  two  vessels  enter  opposite  extremities  of  the  canal,  and  anastomose  at  the  suminil 
of  the  canal.  The  vestibular  vessels  form  a  minute  capillary  network  in  the  substatice  of  each 
membranous  labyrinth. 

The  Teina  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  the  anditoiy  veina,  aconnpaDT  lite 
arteries,  and  rec«ve  those  of  the  cochlea  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus,  to  form  the  inlanil 
auditory  vein  (vu.  auditivae  iniemae),  which  opens  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  inferito'  petroad 
■inus  or  into  the  lateral  ^nus. 

THE  O&OANS  or  TASTE  (OROANON  OUSTUS). 

The  peripheral  organs  of  the  sense  of  taste  consist  of  certain  fiask-shaped 
groups  of  modified  epithelial  cells,  termed  ta«t«  buds  (calyculi  gustaiorii),  situated 
on  the  tongue  and  adjacent  parts.     They  occupy  nests  in  the  stratified  epithelium 


and  are  present  in  large  numbers  on  the  sides  of  the  circumvallate  papillffi  (Fi^- 
859),  and  to  a  less  extent  on  their  opposed  walls.  They  are  also  found  on  (he 
fungiform  papillte  over  the  back  part  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the  general 
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epithelial  covering  of  the  same  areas.  They  are  very  plentiful  over  the  Gmbriae 
linguae,  and  are  also  present  on  the  under  aspect  of  the  soft  palate,  uvula,  and 
on  the  lingual  surface  of  the  epiglottis. 

Each  tasts  bnd  is  flask-Hke  in  shape,  its  broad  base  resting  on  the  corium,  and 
the  neck  opening  by  an  orifice,  the  gustatory  pore,  lietween  the  cells  of  the  epithe- 
lium. The  bud  is  formed'by  two  kinds  of  cells,  supporting  cells  and  gustatory 
cells.  The  supportinff  cells  are  mostly  arranged  like  the  staves  of  a  cask,  and  form 
an  outer  envelope  for  the  bud.  Some,  however,  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
bud  between  the  gustatory  cells.  The  gustatory  cells  occupy  the  central  portion 
of  the  bud;  they  are  spindle-shaped,  and  each  possesses  a  large  spherical  nucleus 
near  the  middle  of  the  cell.  The  peripheral  end  of  the  cell  terminates  at  the 
gustatory  pore  in  a  fine,  hair-like  filament,  the  gustatory  hair.  The  central  pro- 
cess passes  toward  the  deep  extremity  of  the  bud,  and  there  ends  in  a  single  or 
bifurcated  varicose  filament,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  continuous  with 
the  terminal  fibril  of  a  nerve;  the  investigations  of  Lenhoss^k  and  others  would 
seem  to  prove,  however,  that  this  is  not  so,  but  that  the  nerve  fibrils  after  losing 
their  myelin  sheaths  enter  the  taste  bud,  and  terminate  in  fine  extremities  between 


the  gustatory  cells.     Other  nerve  fibrils  may  be  seen  ramifying  between  the  sup- 

erting  cells  and  terminating  in  fine  extremities;  these,  however,  arebelieved  to 
nerves  of  ordinary  sensation,  and  not  gustatory.  "The  latest  researches  have 
shown  that  dendrites  of  sensor  neurones  (sensor  nerves)  enter  the  taste  buds  and 
end  free  in  telodendria.  The  latter  surround  the  neuroepithelial,  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  sustenlacular  cells,  their  relations  depending  on  contact.'" 

NerreB  ol  Taste. — The  chorda  timpani  nerve  is  generally  r^rded  as  the  nerve  of  taste 
for  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue;  the  nerve  for  the  posterior  third  is  the  glossi>- 
phuri'ngeal. 

THE  SKIN  (TNTEaUMENTUM  OOMMUME), 

The  skin  covers  the  body  surface  and  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane 
at  the  origin  and  termination  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  at  the  openings  of  other 
canals.  The  skin  is  a  protective  coat,  a  regulator  of  body  temperature,  contains 
multitudes  of  the  terminations  of  sensor  nerves,  and  is  the  sent  of  the  organ  of 

iJoumal  ol  Anotomy  ujid  Phy^ioloiy.  1S91. 
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touch  {organon  tactua).     These  nerve  terminations  are  connected  with  nerve 

fibres  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  pain.     Connected  with  the  skin  are  sweat 

glands  which  have  important  excretory  functions  and  sebaceous  glands.    From 

its  superficial  part  come  appendages,  the  hairs,  and  nails.     The  skin  is  elastic 

and  varies  in  thickness  from  0.5  mm.  to  4  mm.  {-^  to  \  inch).     It  is  thinnest 

in  the  eyelids  and  prepuce,  and  thickest  over  the  back  of  the  neck,  back  of  t!ie 

shoulders,  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet.     Its  color  depends  in  part 

on  the  blood  within  it,  and  in  part  upon  pigment     The  deepest  hue  is  aboui  tlie 

anus,  in  the  genital  region,  in  the  axillre,  over  the  mammary  glands,  and  in  ihe 

parts  exposed  to  air,  light,  and  varied  temperatures.     The  color  varies  with  age, 

being  pinkish  in  extreme  youth  and  becoming  yellow  in  old  age.     It  varies  wiih 

ex^posure   and   with   dlmate,  being 

deepest    in    those    who   brave   aU 

■'"'  „ow«  weathers  and    temperatures  and  in 

"""  those  who  dwell  beneath  a  tropical 

sun.     It  also  varies  with  race,  and 

this  is  so  welt  recognized  that  racrs 

are   classified   by   the   color  of  the 

■ION  Funnowi     skin  into  the  Black,  \Miite,  Yellow, 

"iVoV*  and  Brown  races.     The  color  of  the 

JOINT  gitin  is  also  affected  in  certain  dis- 

wHarruoi  eases;     being     extremely    pale    in 

anemia,  brown  in  Addison's  disease, 

yellow  in  jaundice,  etc. 

In  most  situations  the  skin  is  mm- 

MDoca  OF  I  *ble,  but  in  some  it  isattached  dosfly 

'"Io«a"Tuo  ^  underlying  stnictures,  and  is  con- 

'u"  sequently  immovable  on   the  scalp, 

the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of 

B^   6=,     -rt    .      __     J    J       I  .^      J        .the  feet,  and  the  outer  portion  of  (he 

Pia.  861. — ThB   turrowB  and  nd««  01  the  Burfme  of         .  '  _,,     r  _      ,  .  , 

the  skin  (roro  the  pfllm  or  surtuce  of  Uu  middle  fineer.      pmna  of  the  ear.       i  he  skm  IS  fairlv 

smooth,  but  close  examination  dis- 
closes multitudes  of  openings,  creases,  furrows,  depressions,  folds,  and  bairs. 
Hair  follicles  open  upon  the  surface,  and  the  ducts  of  sebaceous  glands  and  of 
sweat  ^ands  perforate  the  skin. 

About  the  joints  are  folds  of  skia  (reiiiiacida  cutis),  and  temporary  folds  or 
wrinkles  are  created  by  the  contraction  of  superficial  muscles.  Tktt  facuU  lerinklti 
of  advancing  years  are  due  to  habitual  expression  and  loss  of  skin  elasticity.  ,\ 
dimple  is  a  permanent  pit  or  depression  due  to  adhesion  of  the  surface  to  parts 
beneath.  The  ridges  and  furrows  on  the  palms,  soles,  and  flexor  aspects  of  the 
digits  are  permanent,  and  over  the  palmar  surface  of  the  digits  they  are  arrang«l 
in  definite  forms  which  endure  through  life  and  are  so  distinctive  that  they  have 
been  utilized  by  police  officials  in  determining  the  identity  of  individuals.  These 
folds  are  due  to  the  papilla?  of  the  skin  being  arranged  in  rows;  some  of  theppillie 
proliferate,  and  linear  depressions  occur  in  the  horny  layer  (Philippson). 

Fig.  861  shows  skin  ridges  (aristae  cvtia),  Mn  bunwt  (sidci  <rufh),  furtoHs 
opposite  joints  due  to  acts  of  flexion,  and  called  fisxure  tomva,  and  longitadiu] 
futtows. 

When  the  skin  is  punctured  by  a  round  awl  it  tends  to  split  in  a  definite  direc- 
tion, which  direction  varies  with  the  region  stabbed.  These  clefts  are  knowD 
as  the  cleava^  lines  of  Laager  (Figs.  862  and  803),  and  depend  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  connective- tissue  bundles  of  the  coriura.  These  connective-lissiie 
bundles  certainly  influence  the  formation  of  folds  and  furrows.  In  many  portions 
of  the  body  the  cutaneous  surface  is  divided  by  linear  furrows  into  irregularij 
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shaped  areas  (Fig.  864).     The  skin  consists  of  two  layers:  a  superficial  layer, 
^e  epideimls,  and  a  deep  layer,  the  corinm  or  d«nniB. 

The  Cuticle,  Scarf  Skin,  or  Epidermis  (Figs.  86.5  and  866)  is  composed  of 
layers  of  epithelium  and  is  derived  from  the  ectoderm.    The  epithelium  is  strati- 


Fia.  862.— Anterior  B 


Red,  and  is  devoid  of  bloodveswls.    Two  layers  can  be  readily  made  out,  tiie 
saperfleial  or  homy  lay«r  and  the  dseper  or  Ualpi^hian  hjei. 

The  homy  layer  (sfratvm  comeum)  is  formed  by  several  layers  of  non-nucleated 
scaly  cells.    The  cells  consist  of  keratin.     The  surface  cells  of  the  horny  layers 
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are  being  constantly  rubbed  off,  and  are  being  replaced  by  cells  from  the  Mal- 
pighian  layer,  which  are  converted  into  keratin  as  they  approach  the  surface. 

The  Halpighiaii  layer  {slralum  Malpighii)  of  the  epidermis  is  divided  into 
four  layers,  named,  from  without  inward,  the  stratum  Incidom,  the  itntam  gnm- 
lOBum,  the  stratum  mucosum,  and  the  stratum  s^erminatiTum. 


Fro.  864.— The  turnin  of  th*  akin  and  the  8res«  wl 
the  dorsal  aurfai 

The  stratum  lueidum  is  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  Malpigfaian  layer.  It 
consists  of  several  layers  of  flat  cells,  the  nuclei  of  which  are  beginning  to  disappear. 
The  cells  contain  eleidin  granules.  In  regions  where  the  epidermis  is  thin  the 
stratum  lueidum  is  absent. 

The  stratum  granulosum  consists  of  several  layers  of  nucleated  flat  cells,  con- 
taining keratohyaline  granules.  These  granules  are  probably  formed  from  ihe 
disintegrating  nucleus,  and  in  the  stratum  lueidum  are  converted  into  eleidin, 
an  intermediate  substance  in  the  formation  of  keratin. 


Fid.  865.— Vertical  ■< 
Tbe  B 

The  mucous  layer  or  the  stratum  mncosnm  consists  of  numerous  layers  of  nucV 
ated,  polygonal,  spine-shaped  cells  known  as  prickle  cells  or  finger  cells.  Between 
the  cells  of  the  stratum  mucosum  are  spaces  containing  pigment  granules  and 
leukocytes.  Processes  from  the  prickle  cells  join  adjacent  cells.  This  laj^r 
contains  numerous  connective-tissue  fibres  arranged  in  a  network,  and  known  as 
epidermic  fibrils. 

The  stratum  cylindricnm  or  stratum  germinativum  is  composed  of  cvlindnral 
or  prickle  cells,  the  points  of  which  are  directed  downward.     Fine  fibrib  pass  up 
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from  the  corium  between  the  cells,  and  there  is  cement  substance  as  well  between 
them. 

The  Oornun,  Cutia  Vera,  Dermis,  or  Trae  3km  (Figs.  866  and  870)  is  a  con- 
nective-tissue structure  which  arises  from  the  mesoderm.  It  consists  especially 
of  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres;  it  contributes  elasticity  to  the  skin,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  sense  organs.  The  corium  is  composed  of  two  layers,  the  papiUuy 
and  the  reticular. 


rin.  S66.— DisgramnmtiF  wirtiDnal  view  of  the  skin.     (Mngnified.) 

The  snperflcial  or  papillary  la;er  or  eorpos  papillare  of  tha  corium  (stratum  papil- 
lare)  lies  just  beneath  the  epidermis,  contains  the  papillas,  and  is  composed  of  a 
network  of  fine  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  papillie  are  composed  of  fine 
strands  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic  tissue.  They  project  from  the  corium 
beneath  the  epidermis  and  enter  into  depressions  of  the  epidermis.  They  vary 
greatly  in  size,  averaging  yott  °^  ^^  ^"^^  '"  ^i^'rIi'  int^  wff  °^  *"  '"'^'*  '"  ^^'dth 
at  the  base.  In  the  face,  especially  in  the  eyelids,  they  are  insignificant.  On  the 
gians  penis,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  in  the  nipples, 
they  are  large.  In  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  fingers  and  the  plantar 
surfaces  of  the  feet  and  toes  they  produce  permanent  ridges  (Fig.  869).  A  ridge 
is  composed  of  two  or  more  rows  of  papillce,  and  the  ducts  of  sweat  glands  emerge 
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between  rows  of  papillip,  and  open  on  the  curved  surface  ridges  (Fig,  865).  Must 
of  the  papillie  contain  loops  of  capillaries,  and  are  called  VMcnUr  papilla.  Somt- 
contain  nerve  terminations,  and  are  called  nem  papille.     Between  the  papilkn- 


Fia,  8«7.— Seciion  of  epidfrmis.     (Rwivier.) 

layer  of  the  corium  and  the  epidermis  is  a  very  thin  and  structureless  membranr 
called  the  bual  mambiane. 

The  deep  or  reticuUr  layer  {siratum  reticulare)  rests  upon  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.     It  passes  superficially  into  the  papillary  layer,  and  at  most  places  into 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  wiihoul  a  sharp 
•■"*"*"     "■'"  line  of  differentiation,     Atsome  places, 

for  instance  in  the  nipple,  the  deep 
layer  of  the  corium  rests  upon  a  iai-er 
of  muscle  tissue.  In  the  fiice  this 
muscle  tis.sue  is  striated  and  sends  pro- 
longations to  the  papillary  la\'er;  in  the 
nipple  and  scrotum  it  is  nonstriated. 
The  reticular  layer  is  composed  of  bun- 
dles of  white  fibroiis  tissue,  arranfjed 
in  a  network.  In  the  meshes  of  ilie 
network  are  fat,  bloodvessels,  lymphat- 
ics, sebaceous  glands,  sweat  glands, 
and  hair  follicles. 
■uDonioEdou*  auacuTiiHcous  The    subcntaneoiiB  ir«oIar  tistw,  or 

"^"*"'*  tela  sabcatan«a  (pamncvJua  adipofw). 

iZf-^^XIo,f^7i:':'^a'S'^P^^r^^.°'i''nl  connects  the  skin  to  the  parts  beneatli; 
"loldo""'"  ^"^  "  """  '"  ''"«'*'"'""^  '«"''"•  it  is  composed  of  bundles  of  connective 
tissue  which  cross  repeatedly  and  form 
spaces.  In  almost  all  regions  the  spaces  contain  fat,  but  in  the  scrotum,  exter- 
nal ear,  penis,  and  eyelid  they  do  not  contain  fat.  When  the  connective-tissue 
fibres  of  the  panniculus  adiposus  are  long  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  skin  surface, 
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the  skin  becomes  wrinkled;  when  they  are  short  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface,  the  skin  cannot  wrinkle. 

PiSinontatiOD  of  the  Skin, — As  previously  stated,  in  certain  regions  the  skin  of  the 
white  race  is  brown  because  of  pigmentation  (areolie,  nipples,  around  the  anus, 


Fia.  See.—TbeliuToinandridcesof  true  11110  011  the  palmar  lurfue  of  one  of  the  Gnsen,  the  epidermb 
bavins  been  removed.     (Toldt.) 

axilla*,  f>crotuin,  labia  majora).  This  is  due  to  pigment  within  the  epithelial  and 
connective-tissue  cells  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  coritim,  and  in  the  basal  cells 
of  the  epidermis.  There  are  few  or  none  of  these  pigmented  cells  in  the  stratum 
corneum  of  one  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

"  In  negroes  and  other  colored  races  the  deep  pigmentation  is  due  to  a  similar 
distribution  of  the  pigment  granules  in  the  entire  epidermis;  but  even  here  the 


Fin   S70.— The  diitiihulion  of  the  bloodvrinclJ  in  Hie  akin  o(  tbe  sole  ot  the  loot.     iSpalteholi.) 

pigmentation  decreases  toward  the  surface,  although  the  uppermost  cells  of  the 
stratum  corneum  always  contain  some  pigment.  The  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  always 
free  from  coloring  matter.  The  que-stion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  pigment  is  as  yet 
unsolved.'" 

1  A  Text-l«M)lt  of  Hi^toloity.     By  A,  A.  B..hm  and  M.  von  DavnloB.     TmnilBteil  and  edited  by  G.  Cul  HuNr. 
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The  tuteries  supplying  the  skin  ran'  in  number,  and  vary  much  in  size,  being  largm  in  re- 
gions exposed  to  pressure,  aa  the  akin  of  the  paima,  soles,  and  buitocks.  The  arteries  enter  ihe 
skin  from  a  network  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  by  an  anastomosis  in  (be  deepest  pan  of  ihr 
corium  form  a  network  (rrfe  artmosain  cutan^um).  The  vessels  send  branches  to  ihe  fai  and 
to  the  sweat  glands.  Branches  from  the  network  jusi  described  ascend  atid  form  a  second  nei- 
work  in  the  coritun  beneath  tlie  papillie.  This  is  called  the  aubp^tillUT  natWOA  (rrl^  nrf.. 
riosum  mbpa}nllare).  From  this  network  fine  capillar)'  vessels  pass  into  ihe  papilla,  fonnin;,  in 
the  smaller  papillte^  a  sinzle  capillary  loop,  but  in  the  larger  a  more  or  less  convoluted  ve5.-rl. 
From  this  network  branches  go  to  the  hair  follicles  and  sebaceous  glands.  TTie  blood  trom 
the  papilliC  passes  into  a  jilexus  (rrte  venosum)  beneath  the  papillffi.  This  communicates  «i(h 
anolner  plexus  between  the  corium  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  In  some  regions  one  or  more  reiia 
are  interposed  between  these  two.  The  Teiiia  from  the  sweat  glands,  sebaceous  glands,  superficial 
fat,  and  hair  follicles  are  received  by  (he  relia  veitosa.  From  the  deepest  rete  veins  p!i\i  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  the.se  veins  enter  the  large  subcutaneous  veins. 

There  are  numerous  lymplutlcs  supplied  to  the  skin  which  lotto  two  networks,  superficial 
and  deep,  communicating  with  each  other  and  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  subcutaneous  tis^uf  l>r 
oblique  branches.     They  originate  in  the  cell  spaces  of  the  tissue. 

The  nerves  of  the  skin  terminate  partly  in  the  epidennb  (Fig.  S67)  and  imhIv  in  ihe  <  ud> 
vera  (Fig.  866).  The  former  are  prolotigecl  into  the  epidermis  from  a  dense  plexus  tn  thesuwr- 
ficinl  layer  of  the  corium  and  terminate  between  the  cells  in  bulboiLS  extremities;  or,  acroraii^ 
to  some  ob.servers,  in  the  deep  epithelial  cells  themselves.  The  latter  terminate  in  end  bul!i>. 
touch  corpuscles,  or  Pacinian  bodies  (Figs.  590  and  866),  in  the  manner  already  descriM 
(p.  819),  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  considerable  number  of  fibrils  are  distributed  to  the  bir 
follicles,  which  are  said  to  entwine  about  the  follicle  in  a  circular  manner.  Other  nene  fibrn 
are  supplied  to  the  smooth  muscle  fibres  (mm.  atredorcn  pUorum)  of  the  hair  follicles  and  to  [he 
muscle  coat  of  the  bloodvessels.    These  are  probably  amyelinic  fibres. 


THK  APPEMDA0E8  OT  TBI  SKIN. 

The  appendages  of  the  skin  are  the  nails,  the  h&in,  the  sodoriteroiu  antj  uW 
ceoua  glandB,  and  their  ducts. 

The  nails  and  hairs  are  peculiar  modifications  of  the  epidermis,  consisting 
essentially  of  the  same  cellular  structure  as  that  tissue. 


Malp 

of  tht  ni 


Davidoff's  Hisiol 


The  Nails  (ungves)  (Figs.  871  and  874)  are  flattened,  elastic  structures  of 
a  horny  texture,  placeid  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  tlie  terminal  phalanges  of  the 
fingers  and  toes.  Each  nail  is  convex  on  its  outer  surface,  concave  within,  hs 
chief  mass,  called  the  body  (corpus  unguis),  lies  upon  the  nail  bed.  The  int  tip 
is  called  the  margo  liber.  Each  lateral  margin  {margo  laieralis),  like  the  proximal 
short  edge  of  tlie  nail  {maTgo  ocnJtm),  lies  in  a  groove  of  the  cutis,  the  tingnal  inlta) 
(sulcus  ■mairicis  unguis).  The  ungual  wall  (vailum  unguis)  overlies  the  lateral  and 
posterior  edges.  The  nail  is  implanted  by  means  of  a  portion,  called  the  toot 
(radix  unguis),  into  a  groove  in  the  skin.  The  root  is  beneath  tiie  unpial  vaW 
and  is  composed  of  cells  which  have  not  yet  become  horny.  It  is  white  in  color. 
The  nail  has  a  very  firm  adhesion  to  the  cutis  vera,  lieing  accurately  moulded 
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"P**"  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  as  the  epidermis  is  in  other  parts.  The  part 
of  the  cutis  beneath  the  body  and  root  of  the  nail  is  cailed  the  matrix  (matrix 
ungitis},  because  it  is  the  part  from  which  the  nail  is  produced.  Corresponding 
to  the  body  of  the  nail,  the  matrix  is  thick,  and  rai.sed  into  a  series  of  longitudinal 
ridges  (crisiae  matricis  unguis),  which  are  very  vascular,  and  the  color  is  seen 
through  the  transparent  tissue.  Behind  this,  near  the  root  of  the  nail,  the  papillip 
are  small,  less  vascular,  and  have  no  regular  arrangement,  and  here  the  tissue 

stratum  Jfalpi 


Fia.  873.— Transvenc  uction  through  human  noil  nod  iU  sulcus.     (From  Bohm  Hnil  DHvidalT's  RiBtology,) 

of  the   nail  is  somewhat  more  opaque;  hence  this  portion  is  of  a  whiter  color, 

and  is  called  the  lonob  on  account  of  its  crescentiti  shape. 

The  cuticle,  as  it  passes  forward  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  finger  or  toe,  is 

attached  to  the  surface  of  the  nail,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  nail  root;  at  the 
extremity  of  the  finger  it  is  connected  with  the  under  surface  of  the  nail  a  litde 
behind  its  free  edge.  The  cuticle  and  the  horny  substance  of  the  nail  (both  epi- 
dermic structures)  are  thus  directly  continuous  with  each  other.  The  nails  con- 
sist of  a  greatly  thickened  stratum  lucidum,  the  stratum  corneum  forming  merely 


the  thin  cuticular  fold  (eponyckium)  which  overlaps  the  lunula.  The  cells  have 
a  laminated  arrangement,  and  are  essentially  similar  to  those  composing  the 
epidermis.  The  deepest  layer  of  cells,  which  lie  in  contact  with  the  papillie 
of  the  matrix,  are  columnar  in  form  and  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  .surface; 
those  which  succeed  them  are  of  a  rounded  or  polygonal  form,  the  more  superficial 
ones  l)ecoming  brond,  thin,  and  flattened,  and  so  closely  compacted  as  to  make  the 
limits  of  each  cell  very  indistinct.  It  is  by  the  successive  growth  of  new  cells  at 
the  root  and  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  nail  that  it  advances  forward  and 
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maintains  a  due  thickness,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  growth  of  the  nail  in  the 
proper  direction  is  secured.  As  these  cells  in  their  turn  become  di^laced  by 
the  growth  of  new  ones,  they  assume  a  flattened  form  and  final'y  become  dosdy 


Fic,  87fi.— Tb«   raulrix   of  the. 
nail  or  nail  bed,  wjlh  the  Dul  fold 

sod  nul   wbUs  duDlayed   by  the  Fio.    gTS— Uu 

removal  of  tha  epidenoic  porlioa  nail  witli  pinty  ts, 

of  the  nail  or  nail  proper  and  the  G."*'  foove  ol  ti 


fKa,r° 


b  hair  bulb  in  longitudinal  h 


compacted  together  into  a  firm  dense,  horny  texture.  In  chemical  composition  the 
nails  resemble  the  upper  la^rs  of  die  epidermis,  containing,  however,  a  some- 
what larger  proportion  of  carbon  and  sulphur  (Mulder). 
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The   HfUTB  {p'di)  (Figs.  878  and  879)  are  peculiar  modifications  of  the  epi- 
dermis, and  consist  essentially  of  the  same  structure  as  that  membrane.     They 
are  found,  on  nearly  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  excepting  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  solea  of  the  feet,  the  nipples,  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  and  the 
glans  penis.     Hairs  include  hairs  of  th«  hoMl  (capitli);  of  the  ByobrowB  {supercilia); 
ot  the  beard  (barba);  of  the  am  (tragi);  of  the  noatrila  (vibrmw);  the  syelasbes 
(cUiay^  hairs  of  the  axilk  {kird);  of  the  pnbts  (pubes);  and  the  small  hairs  of  the 
skin   or   ^roolly  burs  (lanugo).    They  vary  much  in  length,  thickness,  and  color 
in  different  parts  of  the  body  and  in  different  races  of  mankind.     In  some  parts, 
as  in  the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  they  are  so  short  as  not  to  project  beyond  tlie  follicles 
containing  them;  in  others,  as  upon  the  scalp,  they  are  of  considerable  length; 
again,  in  other  parts,  as  the  eyelashes,  the  hairs  of  the  pubic  region,  and  the  whis- 
kers and  beard,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  thickness.    Straight  hairs  are  stronger 


Fio.  S78.~  Vertical  ■action  throucfa  the  skin  of  tlie  heud.     The  hunoF  tlie  head  in  lonniludinal  serlion.     (Toldt.> 

than  curly  hairs,  and  present  on  transverse  section  a  cylindrical  or  oval  outline; 
curly  hairs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  flattened.  The  hairs  are  usually  oblique  to 
the  surface  from  which  they  arise  (Fig.  878).  Their  direction  depends  upon  the 
region  from  which  they  spring,  being  fairly  regular  in  certain  regions,  'i'hus 
are  formed  ludr  streams  (Jiujnina  •pilorum)  and  h&ir  whirlpools  (vortieex  pilorum). 

A  hair  consists  of  the  root,  the  part  implanted  in  the  skin;  the  shaft,  the  portion 
projecting  from  its  surface;  and  the  point. 

The  root  of  the  hair  (radix  pUi)  presents  at  its  extremity  a  bulbous  enlargement, 
the  hair  bulb  (indbua  pili)  (Fig.  877),  which  is  whiter  in  color  and  softer  in  texture 
than  the  shaft,  and  is  lodged  in  a  follicular  involution  of  the  epidermis  called  the 
hair  foUiele  (foUieiUua  pili)  (Fig.  868),  A\Tien  the  hair  is  of  considerable  length 
the  follicle  extends  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  The  hair  follicle  com- 
mences on  the  surface  of  the  skin  with  a  funnel-shaped  opening,  and  passes  inward 
in  an  oblique  or  curved  direction — the  latter  in  curly  hair — to  become  dilated  at 
its  deep  extremity  or  tnndtis  (fundus  follicvH  pilt),  where  it  corresponds  with  the 
bulbous  condition  of  the  hair  which  it  contains.  It  has  opening  into  it,  near  its 
free  extremity,  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  one  or  more  sebaceous  glands  (Figs. 
877  and  878).  At  the  bottom  of  each  hair  follicle  is  a  small,  conical,  vascular 
eminence  or  papilla,  the  hair  papilla  (papUla  piii)  (Figs.  877  and  878),  similar 
in  every  respect  to  the  papilla?  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin;  it  is  continuous 
with  the  dermic  layer  of  the  follicle,  is  highly  vascular,  and  is  probably  supplied 
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with  nerve  fibrils.     In  structure  the  hair  follicle  consists  of  two  coats— an  onto 
or  dennic,  and  an  imur  or  epidermic  {Figs.  877  and  879). 

The  outer  or  dermic  coat  is  formed  mainly  of  fibrous  tissue;  it  is  coutinuou^ 
with  the  corium,  is  highly  vascular,  and  is  supplied  by  numerous  minute  nene 
filaments.  It  consists  of  three  layers.  The  most  internal,  the  cnticnUr  Kning 
ol  the  follicle,  consists  of  a  hyaline  basement  membrane,  tiie  hyaline  Isyer,  hai-ing 
a  glassy,  transparent  appearance,  which  is  well  marked  in  the  larger  hair  follicles, 
but  is  not  very  distinct  in  the  follicles  of  minute  hairs.  It  is  continuous  with  the 
basement  membrane  of  the  surface  of  the  corium.  External  to  this  is  the  inaai 
fibrous  laTer,  a  compact  layer  of  fibres  and  spindle-shaped  cells  arranged  circulariv 
around  the  follicle.  This  layer  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  follicle  as  high  as 
the  entrance  of  the  ducts  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  Externally  is  the  outer  fibrou 
layer,  a  thick  layer  of  connective  tissue,  arranged  in  longitudinal  bundles,  formiiiE 
a  more  open  texture  and  corresponding  to  the  reticular  part  of  the  corium.  In  this 
are  contained  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves. 


The  inner  or  epidermic  layer  is  closely  adherent  to  the  root  of  the  hair,  so  that 
when  the  hair  is  plucked  from  its  follicle  this  layer  most  commonly  adheres  to  il 
and  forms  what  is  called  the  root  sheath.  It  consists  of  two  strata,  named  respec- 
tively the  outer  and  inner  root  sheaths;  the  former  of  these  corresponds  with  the 
Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis,  and  resembles  it  in  the  rounded  form  and 
soft  character  of  its  cells;  at  the  bottom  of  the  hair  follicles  these  cells  become 
continuous  with  those  of  the  root  of  the  hair.  The  inner  root  sheath  consists  of 
a  delicate  cuticle  next  the  hair,  composed  of  a  thin  layer  of  imbricated  scales  havinp 
a  downward  direction,  so  that  they  fit  accurately  over  the  upwardly  direcleti 
imbricated  scales  of  the  hair  itself;  then  of  one  or  two  layers  of  horny,  flattened 
nucleated  cells,  known  as  Huxley's  layer;  and  finally  of  a  single  layer  of  homy 
oblong  cells  without  visible  nuclei,  called  Henle's  layer. 

The  hair  follicle  contains  the  root  of  the  hair,  which  terminates  in  a  bulbous 
extremity,  and  is  excavated  so  as  to  exactly  fit  the  papilla  from  which  it  grows. 
The  bulb  is  composed  of  polyhedral  epithelial  cells,  which  as  they  pass  upward 
into  the  root  of  the  hair  become  elongated  and  spindle-shaped,  except  some  in 
the  centre,  which  remain  polyhedral  Some  of  these  latter  cells  contam  pigment 
granules,  which  give  rise  to  the  color  of  the  hair.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
these  pigment  granules  completely  fill  the  cells  of  the  medullary  substance  in 
the  centre  of  the  bulb,  which  gives  rise  to  the  dark  thact  of  pigment  often  found, 
of  greater  or  less  length,  in  the  axis  of  the  hair. 
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The  shaft  of  the  hair  {scajms  pili)  (Fig.  877)  consists  of  a  central  pith  or  medulla, 
the  fibrous  part  of  the  hair,  and  the  true  cuticle  externally.    The  medulla  (sub- 
stantia  medullaris  pili)  occupies  the  centre  of  the  shaft  and  ceases  toward  the 
point  of  the  hair.     It  is  usually  wanting  in  the  fine  hairs  covering  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  commonly  in  those  of  the  head.     It  is  found  in  the  shafts  of  all  thick 
hairs  and  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  root  of  most  hairs.     It  is  more  opaque  and 
deeper  colored  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light  than  the  fibrous  part;  but  when 
viewed  by  reflected  light  it  is  white.     It  is  composed  of  rows  of  polyhedral  cells, 
which  contain  granules  of  eleidin  and  frequently  air  spaces.    The  fibrous  portion 
or  cortical  substance  of  the  hair  (substantia  corticcUis  pili)  constitutes  the  chief  part 
of  the  shaft;  its  cells  are  elongated  and  unite  to  form  flattened  fusiform  fibres. 
Between  the  fibres  are  found  minute  spaces  which  contain  either  pigment  granules 
in  dark  hair  or  minute  air  spaces  in  white  hair.     In  addition  to  this  there  is  also  a 
diffused  pigment  contained  in  the  fibres.     The  cells  which  form  the  outer  hair 
membrane  or  true  cuticle  {cuiicida  pili)  consist  of  a  single  layer  which  surrounds 
those  of  the  fibrous  part;  they  are  converted  into  thin,  flat  scales,  having  an  imbri- 
cated arrangement. 

Connected  with  the  hair  follicles  are  minute  bundles  of  involuntary  muscle 
fibres,  termed  Azrectores  pilorum  {mm.  arredores  pilorum)  (Figs.  868  and  877). 
They  arise  from  the  superficial  layer  of  the  corium,  and  are  inserted  into  the  outer 
surface  of  the  hair  follicle,  below  the  entrance  of  the  duct  of  the  sebaceous  gland. 
They  are  placed  on  the  side  toward  which  the  hair  slopes,  and  by  their  action 
elevate  the  hair.*  When  the  hair  is  elevated  a  depression  forms  over  the  seat  of 
origin  of  the  muscle,  and  the  parts  about  the  hair  are  elevated.  This  condition 
is  known  as  goose  skin.  It  is  probable  that  the  contraction  of  these  muscles  aids 
in  emptying  sebaceous  glands. 

Bloodvessels  and  Nerves  (Fig.  868V — A  hair  follicle  possesses  n  rich  network  of  capillaries 
about  the  hyaline  membrane,  and  capillary  loops  pass  to  the  papilla.  We  have  little  knowledge 
as  to  nerve  terminations  of  the  human  hair.  "In  other  mammals  the  nen^es  end  below  the 
sebaceous  glands.  Myelinic  fibres  lose  their  myelin  sheaths,  divide,  and  penetrate  to  the  hyaline 
membrane.  Here  some  of  the  branches  encircle  the  hair,  while  others  end  freely  on  the  hyaline 
membrane  as  naked  axis  cylinders.  These  branch  regularly  and  run  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  hair."' 

» 

The  Sebaceous  Olands  (glandtdae  sebaceae)  are  small,  sacculated,  glandular 
organs,  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the  corium.  They  are  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  skin,  but  are  especially  abundant  in  the  scalp  and  face ;  they  are  also  very  numer- 
ous around  the  apertures  of  the  anus,  nose,  mouth,  and  external  ear,  but  are  want- 
ing in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  Each  gland  consists  of  a 
single  duct,  more  or  less  capacious,  which  terminates  in  a  cluster  of  small  secreting 
pouches  or  saccules.  The  sacculi  connected  with  each  duct  vary  in  number, 
as  a  rule,  from  two  to  five,  but  in  some  instances  may  be  as  many  as  twenty. 
They  are  composed  of  a  transparent,  colorless  membrane,  enclosing  a  numl)er 
of  epithelial  cells.  Those  of  the  outer  or  marginal  layer  are  small  and  polyhedral, 
and  are  continuous  with  the  lining  cells  of  the  duct.  The  remainder  of  the  sac 
is  filled  with  larger  cells,  containing  fat,  except  in  the  centre,  where  the  cells  have 
become  broken  up,  leaving  a  cavity  containing  their  debris  and  a  mass  of  fatty 
matter,  which  constitutes  the  sebaceous  secretion.  The  orifices  of  the  ducts 
open  most  frequently  into  the  hair  follicles,  but  occasionally  upon  the  general 
surface,  as  in  the  labia  minora  and  the  free  margins  of  the  lips.  On  the  nose 
and  face  the  glands  are  of  large  size,  distinctly  lobulated,  and  often  become  much 

• 

*  Arthur  Thomson  suKJtests  that  the  rontraotion  of  these  muscles  on  follicles  which  contain  weak,  flat  hairs 
•will  t«nd  to  produce  a  permanent  curve  in  the  follicle,  find  this  curve  will  be  impressed  on  the  hair  which  is 
moulded  witnin  it,  so  that  the  hair,  on  emerging  through  the  skin,  will  be  curled.  Curved  hair  follicles  are 
characteristic  of  the  scalp  of  the  Bushman. 

•  Histology  and  Microscopic  Anatomy.  By  Ladislaus  Szymonowicz.  Translated  and  edited  by  John  Bruce 
MacCalhim.  M.I). 
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enlarged  from  the  accumulation  of  pent-up  secretion.    The  largest  sebaceous 
glands  are  those  found  in  the  eyelids — ^the  Meibomian  glands. 

The  Sudoriferous  or  Sweat  Olands  (glaiidvlae  sudoriferae)  (Figs.  868  and  S7s) 
are  the  organs  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  aqueous  and  gaseous  materials 
is  excreted  by  the  skin.    They  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  this  structure, 
being  absent  on  the  red  border  of  the  lips,  the  glans  penis,  and  inner  surface  of 
the  prepuce.     On  the  eyelids  they  are  somewhat  modified,  and  are  called  ciliary 
glands  {glaiidvlae  ciliares  [MoUi]);  about  the  anus  they  are  extremely  large,  and 
are  called  circumanal  glands  (glandviae  circumafiales).     The  sweat  glands  are 
situated  in  small  pits  below  the  under  surface  of  the  corium,  or,  more  frequently, 
in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  adipose  tissue. 
They  are  small,  lobular,  reddish  bodies,  consisting  of  a  single  convoluted  tube, 
from  which  the  efferent  duct  (ductus  svdoriferus)  proceeds  outward  through  the 
corium  and  cuticle,  becomes  somewhat  dilated  at  its  extremity,  and  opens  on  the 
surface  of  the  cuticle  by  an  oblique  valve-like  aperture  (poms  sudorifenis).    The 
duct,  as  it  passes  through  the  epidermis,  presents  a  spiral  arrangement,  being 
twisted  like  a  corkscrew,  in  those  parts  where  the  epidermis  is  thick;  where, 
however,  the  epidermis  is  thin,  the  spiral  arrangement  does  not  exist.    In  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  corium  the  duct  is  straight,  but  in  the. deeper  layers  it  is 
convoluted  or  even  twnsted.     The  spiral  course  of  these  ducts  is  especially  distinct 
in  the  thick  cuticle  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot.     The  size  of  the 
glands  varies.    They  are  especially  large  in  those  regions  where  the  flow  of  perspi- 
ration is  copious,  as  in  the  axillae,  where  they  form  a  thin,  mamillated  layer  of  a 
reddish  color,  which  corresponds  exacdy  to  the  situation  of  the  hair  in  this  region; 
they  are  large  also  in  the  groin.    Their  number  varies.     They  are  most  numerous 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  presenting,  according  to  Krause,  2800  orifices  on  a  square 
inch  of  the  integument,  and  are  rather  less  numerous  on  the  sole  of  the  foot    In 
both  of  these  situations  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  are  exceedingly  regular,  and  open 
on  the  curved  surface  ridges.     In  other  situations  they  are  more  irregularly 
scattered,  but  the  number  in  a  given  extent  of  surface  presents  a  fairly  uniform 
average.     In  the  neck  and  back  they  are  least  numerous,  their  number  amounting 
to  417  on  the  square  inch  (Krause).     Their  total  number  is  estimated  by  the  same 
writer  at  2,381,248,  and  supposing  the  aperture  of  each  gland  to  represent  a  surface 
of  -^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  he  calculates  that  the  whole  of  these  glands  would 
present  an  evaporating  surface  of  about  eight  square  inches.     Each  gland  consists 
of  a  single  tube  intricately  convoluted,  terminating  at  one  end  by  a  blind  extremity, 
and  opening  at  the  other  end*  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin.     The  wall  of  the  duct 
is  thick,  the  lumen  seldom  exceeding  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  tubes.    The 
tube,  both  in  the  gland  and  where  it  forms  the  excretory  duct,  consists  of  two 
layers  (except  in  the  epidermis,  where  the  epithelium  of  this  layer  forms  the  wall) 
— an  outer,  formed  by  fine  areolar  tissue,  and  an  inner  layer  of  epithelium.    The 
external  coat  is  thin,  continuous  with  the  superficial  layer  of  the  corium,  and  extends 
only  as  high  as  the  surface  of  the  corium.     The  epithelial  lining  in  the  distal 
part  of  the  coiled  tube  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cubical  cells,  supported  on  a 
basement  membrane.     Between  the  epithelium  and  the  fibrocellular  coat  lies  a 
layer  of  longitudinally  or  obliquely  arranged  involuntary  muscle  fibres,  the  con- 
traction of  which  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  sweat.     In  the  proximal  part  there 
are  two  or  more  layers  of  polyhedral  cells  lined  oh  the  internal  surface  (next  the 
lumen  of  the  tube)  by  a  delicate  membrane  devoid  of  muscle  fibres.     The  contents 
of  the  smaller  sweat  glands  is  quite  fluid;  but  in  the  larger  glands  the  contents 
are  semifluid  and  opaque,  and  contain  a  number  of  colored  granules  and  cells 
which  appear  analogous  to  epithelial  cells. 

The  bloodvessels  are  branches  from  the  subcutaneous  vessels  and  the  arterial  plexus  of  the 
deep  part  of  the  corium.  Numerous  amyelinic  nerve  fibres  h'e  upon  the  membrana  propria  of  a 
sweat  gland.  From  them  fibrils  pass  inward  and  terminate  by  end  bulbs  upon  the  cells  of  the  gland. 


THE  OEGANS  OF  VOICE  AND  EESPIEATION. 


THE  respiratory  organs  (apparatus  respiratorius)  consist  of  the  larynx,  or  organ  of 
voice,  the  trachea,  bronchi,  lungs,  and  pleur». 


THE  LARYNX. 

The  larynx,  or  organ  of  voice,  is  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  air  passage. 
It  is  situated  between  the  trachea  and  base  of  the  tongue,  at  the  upper  and  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  where  it  forms  a  considerable  projection  in  the  middle  line. 
On  either  side  of  it  lie  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck;  behind,  it  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  lining  that 
cavity.      Its  vertical  extent  corresponds  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, but  it  is  placed  somewhat  higher  in  the  female  and  also  during  childhood. 
In  infants  between  six  and  twelve  months  of  age  Symington  found  that  the  tip  of 
the  epiglottis  was  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  cartilage  between  the  odontoid 
process  and  body  of  the  axis,  and  that  between  infancy  and  adult  life  tlie  larynx 
descends  for  a  distance  equal  to  two  vertebral  bodies  and  two  intervertebral  disks. 
According  to  Sappey,  the  average  measurements  of  the  adult  larynx  are  as 
follows : 

In  males.  In  females. 

Vertical  diameter 44  mm.  36  mm. 

Transverse  diameter 43     **  41    ** 

Antero-posterior  diameter 36    "  26    ** 

Circumference 136     '*  112    " 

Until  puberty  there  is  no  marked  difference  between  the  larvnx  of  the  male  and  that  of  the 
female.  In  the  latter  its  further  increase  in  size  is  only  slight,  whereas  in  the  former  the  increase 
is  great;  all  the  cartilages  are  enlarged,  and  the  thyroid  becomes  prominent  as  the  pomum  Adami 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  while  the  length  of  the  glottis  is  nearly  doubled. 

The  larynx  is  broad  above,  where  it  presents  the  form  of  a  triangular  box, 
flattened  behind  and  at  the  sides,  and  bounded  in  front  by  a  prominent  vertical 
ridge.  Below,  it  is  narrow  and  cylindrical.  It  is  composed  of  cartilages,  which 
are  connected  by  ligaments  and  moved  by  numerous  muscles.  It  is  lined  by 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  above  with  that  lining  the  pharynx  and 
below  with  that  of  the  trachea.  On  each  side  internal  to  the  thyroid  cartilage 
a  small  recess,  the  recesflus  pyrilormis,  extends  fom^ard  from  the  cavity  of  the 
pharynx  (p.  950). 

The  Cfl^rtilages  of  the  Larjrnz  (cartila^ines  laryngis)  are  nine  in  number,  three 
single  and  three  pairs: 

Thyroid.  Two  Arytenoid. 

Cricoid.  Two  Cornicula  Ijaryngis. 

Epiglottis.  Two  Cuneiform. 

The  Thyroid  Oartilage  (cartilago  thyroidea)  (Figs.  881  and  882)  is  the  largest 
cartilage  of  the  larynx.     It  consists  of  two  lateral  lamell»  or  al»,  united  at  an  acute 

(iI65) 
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angle  in  front,  forming  a  vertical  projection  in  the  midline,  which  is  prominent 
above  and  called  the  pomnm  AdAmi  {promhientia  laryngea).  This  prominencp 
is  subcutaneous,  is  more  distinct  in  the  mate  than  in  the  female,  and  is  often 
separated  from  the  integument  by  a  bursa,  the  bnna  sobcntanM  promiiwiitaw 
laryngeae.  The  anterior  borders  of  the  alse  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  which  are 
continuous  below  are  separated  above  by  a  V-shaped  notch,  the  thTroid  notch 
(incisura  thyroidea  [superior]).  The  posterior  borders  are  free,  rounded,  and  some- 
what thickened,  and  are  extended  in  the  form  of  superior  and  inferior  comua. 
ThetMifer  surface  of  each  ala(Fig.  881)  presents  an  oblique  ridge  (ihiea  oUii/aa}. 
which  passes  downward  and  forward  from  a  tubercle  situated  near  the  root  of  the 
superior  cornu,  the  saperlor  tnbercle  (tvberculum  tkyroideum  supertv^),  to  a  small 
tubercle  near  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  border,  the  inferior  tubercle  (tubemihm 
tkyroideum  iiiferius).  This  ridge  gives  attachment  to  the  Sternothyroid  and  Thyni- 
hyoid  muscles,  and  the  portion  of  cartilage  included  between  it  and  the  posterior 
border  gives  attachment  to  part  of  the  Inferior  constrictor  muscle. 


Iwenty-ODe  yean  ol 


The  inner  surface  (Fig.  R82)  of  each  ala  is  smooth,  slightly  concave,  and  covered 
by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus  pyriformis  above  and 
behind;  but  in  front,  in  the  receding  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  ala-, 
are  attached  the  epiglottis,  the  true  an<l  false  vocal  cords,  the  Thyroarjtenoid 
and  Thyroepiglottidean  muscles,  and  the  thyroepiglottidean  ligament. 

The  upper  border  (Fig.  881)  is  sinuou.sly  curved,  being  concave  at  its  posterior 
part,  then  rising  into  a  convex  outline  in  front;  it  gives  attachment  throughout 
its  whole  extent  to  the  thyrohyoid  membnuie. 

The  lower  border  (Fig.  882)  is  nearly  straight  in  front,  but  behind,  close  to  the 
cornu,  it  is  concave,  the  two  parts  being  separated  by  the  inferior  tubercle.  A  small 
part  of  it,  in  and  near  the  median  line,  is  connected  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  by  the 
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middle  pMDrtion  of  the  eilcoth;Toid  m«mbrane  (memirana  cricotkyroidea);  and,  on 
either  side,  by  the  Cricothyroid  muscle. 

The  posterior  bordors  (Fig,  882)  are  thick  and  rounded,  and  each  terminates 
above,  in  a  Buperior  coma  (cornu  superius),  and  below,  in  an  fnferi«  coma  {cotiiu 
iiiferius').    The  two  superior  cornua  are  long  and  narrow,  directed  upward,  back- 
ward, and  inward,  and  terminate  in  conical  extremities,  which  give  attachment 
to  the  lateral  thyrohyoid  ligaments.     The  two  inferior  cornua  are  short  and  thick; 
they  pass  downward,  with  a  slight 
inclination   forward    and    inward, 
and  each  presents  on  its  inner  sur- 
face a  small  oval  articular  facet  for 
articulation  with  the   side  of   the 
cricoid   cartilage  (Fig.  881).    The  Fp 

posterior  border  receives  the  in- 
sertion of  the  Stylopharyngeus  and 
Palatopharyngeus  muscles  on  each 
side. 

During  infancy  the  alie  of  ihe  thyroid 

cartilage  are  joined  to  each  other  by  a 
narrow,  lozenge-shaped  strip,  named  the 

iiibatli]rTold  cartilage.  Iiiis  strip  ex- 
tends from  the  upper  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  thvroid  cartilage  in  the  middle 
line,  and  is  dLstinguished  from  the  ajte 
bv  bein?  more  transparent  and  d 
Hktible. 


Tky. 


Caniieula  lars 
in  cartilage,  y^^     J    \ 


Aryteiioid. 

Ituerlion  et/ 


Cricoid. 

nic»l«,- facet  M 
ylenoul  cartilage. 


irj/ttnoirt  cartilaga, 


The  Cricoid  Oaitilkge  {cartilago 
crlcoidea)  (Figs.  881  and  882)  ia  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
signet  ring  [j^pixoc,  a  ring).  It  is 
smaller,  but  thicker  and  stronger 
than  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
forms  the  lower  and  back  part  of 
the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  It  is  hya- 
line cartilage,  and  consists  of  two 
parts — a  qnadiat*  portion,  situated 
behind,  and  a  narrow  ring,  or  arch, 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  the  depth 
of  the  posterior  part,  situated  in 
front.  The  posterior  square  por- 
tion rapidly  narrows  at  tlie  sides  of  f,l%^f'£^/gf 
the  cartilage,  at  the  expense  of  the  thyroui  cartilage. 
upper    border,    into    the    anterior 

portion.       It  represents  a    modified       pm,  8S2.— The  eartiloeea  of  tbe  larynn.     PtwWrior  view. 

tracheal  ring. 

Its  poBteriOT  portion,  or  lamina  (lamina  cartilaginis  cricoideae),  is  very  deep  and 
broad,  and  measures  from  above  downward  about  an  inch  (2.5  cm.);  it  pre- 
sents, on  its  posterior  surface,  in  the  middle  line,  a  vertical  ridge  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  oesophagus,  and  on  either  side  a  broad 
depression  for  the  Cricoarytenoideus  posticus  muscle. 

Its  aiit«rior  portion,  or  ucoa  {arcus  cartUaginis  cricoideae),  is  narrow  and  convex, 
and  measures  vertically  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  an  inch  (5  to  6  mm.); 
it  affords  attachment  externally  in  front  and  at  the  sides  to  the  Cricothyroid 
muscles,  and,  behind,  to  part  of  the  Inferior  constrictor. 
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At  the  junction  of  the  posterior  quadrate  portion  with  the  rest  of  the  cartila;!e 
is  a  small  round  articular  eminence,  for  articulation  with  the  inferior  comu  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

The  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  horizontal,  and  connected  to  the 
uppermost  ring  of  the  trachea  by  fibrous  membrane  (Figs.  881  and  882). 

Its  upper  border  is  directed  obliquely  upward  and  backward,  owing  to  the  great 
depth  of  the  posterior  surface.  It  gives  attachment,  in  front,  to  the  middle 
portion  of  the  cricothyroid  membrane;  at  the  sides,  to  the  lateral  portion  of  the 
same  membrane  and  to  the  lateral  Cricoarytenoid  muscle;  behind,  it  presents,  in 
the  middle,  a  shallow  notch,  arid  on  each  side  of  this  is  a  smooth,  oval  surface, 
directed  upward  and  outward,  for  articulation  with  the  base  of  an  ar^'tenoid 
cartilage. 

The  inner  snriace  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  smooth,  and  lined  with  mucous 
membrane. 

The  Arytenoid  Oartilages  (cartilagines  arytenoideae)  (Fig.  882)  are  two  in  number, 
and  situated  at  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  at  the  back  of  the  larmx 
in  the  interval  between  the  posterior  borders  of  the  alae  of  the  thyroid  cartilages. 
Each  cartilage  is  in  form  a  three-sided  pyramid,  and  presents  for  examination 
three  surfaces,  a  base,  and  an  apex. 

The  posterior  surface  is  triangular,  smooth,  concave,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  transverse  portion  of  the  Arytenoid  muscle. 

The  antero-extemal  surface  is  somewhat  convex  and  rough.  It  presents,  near 
its  apex,  a  small  elevation,  the  colliculus;  from  this  a  ridge  \crista  arcuaia)  passes 
backward  and  then  forward  and  downward  into  a  sharp-pointed  process,  the 
vocal  process.  This  ridge  separates  a  deep  depression  above,  the  fovea  triangulans, 
from  a  broader  and  shallower  depression  below,  the  fovea  oblonga.  A  short  dis- 
tance above  the  base  a  small  tubercle  on  the  anterior  border  gives  origin  to  the 
ligament  of  the  false  vocal  cord,  the  superior  thyroarytenoid  ligament  To  the 
outer  part  of  the  ridge,  as  well  as  the  surface  above  and  below,  is  attached  the 
Thvroarvtenoid  muscle. 

The  internal  surface  is  narrow,  smooth,  and  flattened,  and  forms  the  lateral 
boundary  of  the  respiratory  part  of  the  glottis. 

The  base  (basis)  of  each  cartilage  is  broad,  and  presents  a  concave  smooth 
surface,  for  articulation  w^ith  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Two  of  its  angles  require 
special  mention:  The  external  angle,  which  is  short,  rounded,  and  prominent, 
projects  backward  and  outward,  and  is  termed  the  muscular  process  (proces^m 
muscularis),  from  receiving  the  insertion  of  the  Posterior  and  Lateral  crico- 
arytenoid muscles.  The  anterior  angle,  also  prominent,  but  more  pointed,  pro- 
jects horizontally  forward,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  inferior  thyroarytenoid 
ligament,  the  supporting  ligament  of  the  true  vocal  cord.  This  angle  is  called 
the  vocal  process  (processus  vocalis). 

The  apex  of  each  cartilage  is  pointed,  curved  backward  and  inward,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  conical,  cartilaginous  nodule,  the  coxniculum  laryngis,  articu- 
lated with  or  united  to  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

The  Gomicula  Laryngis  or  Oartilages  of  Santorini  (cartilagines  corniculaiae)  (Figs. 
882  and  888)  are  two  small  conical  nodules^  consisting  of  yellow  elastic  cartilage, 
which  articulate  with  the  summits  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  serve  to  pro- 
long them  backward  and  inward.  They  are  situated  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the 
arvtenoepiglottic  folds,  and  are  sometimes  united  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

The  Cuneiform  Oartilages  or  Oartilages  of  Wrisberg  (cartilagines  cuneifarmes) 
(Figs.  882  and  887)  are  two  small,  elongated  pieces  of  yellow  elastic  cartilage, 
placed  one  on  each  side,  in  the  arytenoepiglottic  fold  (jdica  aryepigloUica)  (Fig. 
887),  where  they  give  rise  to  small  whitish  elevations  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  just  in  front  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 
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The  Epig:lotti8  (cartilago  epiglottica)  (Figs.  882  and  883)  is  a  thin,  flexible  lamella 
of  fibrocartilage,  of  a  yellowish  color,  shaped  like  a  leaf,  and  projecting  behind  the 
tongue  in  front  of  the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx.  The  projecting  extremity  is 
broad  and  rounded;  its  attached  part  or  apex  {petiolus  epiglottidis)  is  long,  narrow, 
and  connected  to  the  receding  angle  between  the  two  alae  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
just  below  the  median  notch,  by  a  ligamentous  band,  the  thyroepiglottic  ligament 
(Fig.  884).  The  lower  part  of  its  anterior  surface  is  connected  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  by  an  elastic  ligamentous  band,  the  hyoepiglottic 
ligament. 

Its  anterior  or  lingual  surface  is  curved  forward,  toward  the  tongue,  and  covered 

at  its  upper,  free  part  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  reflected  on  to  the  sides  and 

base  of  the  organ,  forming  a  median  and  two  lateral  folds,  the  glossoepiglottic 

folds  (Fig.  887);  the  lateral  folds  are  partly  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

The  depressions  between  the  epiglottis  and  base  of  the  tongue  on  each  side  of  the 

median  fold  are  named  the  val]ecul».    The  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of 

the  epiglottis  lies  behind  the  hyoid  bone,  the  thyrohyoid  membrane,  and  upper 

part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  but  is  separated  from  these  structures  by  a  mass  of 

fatty  tissue. 

Its  posterior  or  laryngeal  surface  is  smooth,  concave  from  side  to  side,  concavo- 
convex  from  above  downward;  its  lower  part  projects  backward  as  an  elevation, 
the  tubercle  or  cushion  (tvbercvlum  epiglotticum)  (Fig.  883).  When  the  mucous 
membrane  is  removed,  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  is  seen  to  be  indented  by 
a  number  of  small  pits,  in  which  mucous  glands  are  lodged.  To  its  sides  the 
arTtenoepiglottic  folds  are  attached  (Fig.  887). 

Btmeture. — ^The  comicula  larynns  and  cuneiform  cartilages,  the  epiglottis,  and  the  apices 
of  the  arytenoids  at  first  consist  of  hyaline  cartilage,  but  later  elastic  fibres  grow  in  from  the 
perichondrium,  and  eventually  they  are  converted  into  yellow  fibrocartilage;  they  show  little 
tendency  to  calcification.  The  thyroid,  cricoid,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  arytenoids  consist 
of  hyaline  cartilage,  and  become  more  or  less  ossified  as  age  advances.  Ossification  commences 
about  the  twenty-fifth  year  in  the  thyroid  cartilage,  somewhat  later  in  the  cricoid  and  aryte- 
noids; by  the  sixty-fifth  year  these  cartilages  may  be  completely  converted  into  bone. 

Ligaments. -^The  ligaments  of  the  larynx  are  extrinsic — i.  e,,  those  connecting 
the  thyroid  cartilage  and  epiglottis  with  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  cricoid  cartilage 
with  the  trachea;  and  intrinsic,  those  which  connect  the  several  cartilages  of  the 
larynx  to  each  other. 

EztrinBic  Ligaments. — ^The  ligaments  connecting  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  the 
hyoid  bone  are  four  in  number — the  thyrohyoid  membrane,  the  two  lateral 
thyrohyoid  ligaments,  and  the  hyoepiglottic  ligament. 

The  Thyrohyoid  Membrane  (mernbrana  hyothyreoidea)  (Fig.  884)  is  a  broad, 
fibroelastic,  membranous  layer,  attached  below  to  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  above  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  and 
greater  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone,  thus  passing  behind  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  hyoid,  and  being  separated  from  it  by  a  synovial  bursa  (bursa  m.  steriwhyoidei), 
which  facilitates  the  upward  movement  of  the  larynx  during  deglutition.  It 
is  thicker  in  the  middle  line  than  at  either  side.  This  thickening  is  due  to  elastic 
fibres,  and  constitutes  the  middle  thyrohyoid  ligament  (ligamenium  hyothyreoideum 
medium).  On  each  side  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  membrane  is  thickened 
by  elastic  fibres,  constituting  the  lateral  thyrohyoid  ligament  (ligamenium  hyothy- 
reoideum laierale).  The  thyrohyoid  membrane  is  pierced  on  each  side  by  the  supe- 
rior laryngeal  vessels  and  the  internal  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.  The 
anterior  surface  of  the  thyrohyoid  membrane  is  in  relation  with  the  Thyrohyoid, 
Sternohyoid,  and  Omohyoid  muscles  and  with  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The 
two  lateral  ligaments  are  rounded,  elastic  cords,  which  pass  between  the  superior 
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i  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  extremities  of  the  greater  cornua  of  (he 
hyoid  bone.  A  small  cartilaginous  nodule  {carttlago  trifuxa),  sometimes  Ihiiiv, 
is  frequently  found  in  each. 

The  ligament  connecting  the  epiglottis  with  the  hyoid  bone  is  the  kyoepigl<rilif. 
In  addition  to  this  extrinsic  ligament,  the  epiglottis  is  connected  to  the  tongue  hv 
the  three  glossoepiglottic  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  which  may  also  he  considered 
as  extrinsic  ligaments  of  the  epiglottis.  The  hroepiglottic  ligament  (ligameiitum 
ki/oepigloiticum)  is  an  elastic  band,  which  extends  from  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  epiglottis,  near  its  apex,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  hone. 
The  cricotntcheal  Ugament  [ligamentum  cricotracheale)  connects  the  cricoid 
cartilage  with  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea.  It  resembles  the  fibrous  memhrane 
which  connects  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea. 

IntrinBie  Ligaments. — ^The  ligaments  connecting  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the 
cricoid  are  three  in  number— the  oicothjrold  membnne  and  the  tito  eapnilir 
UgamentB. 

The  Oricoth;TOid  Membrane  (conits  elasticus)  (Figs.  SSI  and  891)  is  composed 
mainly  of  yellow  elastic  tissue.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  a  central  triangular 
portion  and  two  lateral  portions.     The  central  part  (ligamentum  cricothyreoidnn 

medium)  is  thick  scad  strong, 
narrow  above  and  hroaden- 
ing  out  below.  It  connects 
the  contiguous  mai^ns  of  the 
thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages. 
It  is  convex,  concealed  on 
each  side  by  the  CricothiToid 
cpi*ai.Vn7Dcui  muscle,  but  subcutaneous  in 

the  middle  line;  it  is  crossed 
horizontally  by  a  small  anas- 
tomotic arterial  arch,  formed 
[       by  the   junction   of   the  Ino 
'"     cricothyroid     arteries.      The 
lateral    portionit    are  thinner 
and  lie  close  under  the  mucous 
«"  membrane    of     the     larin."t. 

They  extend  from  the  superior 
border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage 
to  the  inferior  mar^n  of  liie 
true  vocal   cords  with  which 
they  are  continuous.     These 
cords    may   therefore  be  re- 
garded as  the  free  borders  of 
the    lateral    portions    of   the 
cricothyroid  membrane;  they 
extend   from   the  vocal   processes  of   the   arytenoid   cartilages   to  the   receding 
angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  near  its  centre.     The  lateral  portions  are  lined 
internally  by  mucous  membrane,  and  are  separated  from  the  thyroid  cartilage 
by  the  Cricoarytenoideus  lateralis  and  Thyroarytenoideus  muscles. 

\  eapsolar  Ugament,  strengthened  posteriorly  by  a  well-marked  fibrous  band, 
encloses  the  articulation  of  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage  on  each  side.     The  articulation  is  lined  by  synovial  membrane. 

Kach  arytenoid  cartilage  is  connected  to  (he  cricoid  by  a  capsnlax  ligunant 
(capsula  arlicuiaris  cricoaryiaenoidea)  and  a  posterior  cricoaiytenoid  ligament 
(ligamentum  cricoaryteiioideum  posteriuit).  The  capsular  ligament  is  Ihin  and 
loose,  and  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  articular  surfaces,  and  lined  by  synovial 
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membrane.     The  posterior  cricouytenoid  ligament  extends  from  the  cricoid  to 
the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

The  thynMpiglottie  Ugunent  (ligameiitum  tkyreoepiglotticuTn)  (Fig.  884)  is  a 
long,  slender  elastic  cord  which  connects  the  apex  of  the  epiglottis  with  the  internal 
surface  of  the  receding  an^e  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  immediately  beneath  the 
median  notch,  above  the  attachments  of  the  false  and  true  vocal  cords. 

BIOTemuitS, — The  articuUtion  between  the  inferior  comu  of  the  th,>Toid  and  the  cricoid 
cartila^^  on  either  side  b  a  Jiarthroidal  one,  and  permits  of  rotary  and  gliding  movemenrs. 
The  rotary  movement  is  one  in  which  the  inferior  cornua  of  the  thyroid  carlilaf^  rotate  upon 
the  cricoid  cartilage  around  an  aiis  passing  Iransverscjy  through  Iwth  joints.     The  gliding 

■  ■  ■    ■       ■■■■■■  -  ■        ■  •        ■    ■ '    n  the ''       ■■■■■"       ■   - 


movement  consists  in  a  limited  shifting  of  the  cricoid  on  the  thyroid  in  different  directions. 

The  articulation  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  cricoid  is  also  a  diarihrodial  one, 
and  p^mits  of  two  varieties  of  movement — one  a  rotation  of  the  arytenoid  on  a  vertical  axis, 
whereby  the  vocal  process  is  moved  outward  or  inward  and  ihe  opening  of  the  rima  glottidis 
increased  or  diminished;  the  other  is  a  gliding  movement  and  allows  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
to  approach  or  recede  ^m  each  other;  from  the  directitm  and  slope  of  the  articular  surfaces 
outward  gliding  is  accompanied  by  a  forward  and  downward  movement.  The  two  mov«nenls 
of  gliding  and  rotation  are  associated,  the  gliding  inward  lieing  connected  with  inward  rota- 
tion, and  the  gliding  outward  with  outward  rotation.  The  posterior  cricoarytenoid  ligaments 
limit  the  forward  movement  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  on  the  crictwd. 

Xnteiior  of  the  Larynx  (Figs.  883,  884,  and  887).— The  cavit;  of  the  lurnx 
(cai^um  laryngis)  extends  from  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx  to  the  lower 
border  of  flie  cricoid  cartilage.     It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  projection 
inward  of  the  true  vocal 
cords,  between  which  is 
a  narrow  triangular  fis- 
sure or  chink,  the  rim* 
glottidis.     The  portion 
of     the    cavity    of    the 
laryn.x    above  the    true 
vocal  cords,   sometimes 
called       the      Testilmls 

( veslibidum  laryngis),  is  o-tw- 

wide  and  triangular  in     y^,  "*"  '^'^ 

shape,  its  base  or  an- 
terior wall  presenting,  "'J,", 
however,  about  its  centre 
the  backward  projection 
of  the  cushion  of  the 
epiglottis.  It  contains 
the  false  voca!  cords 
(plicae  veniTtculaTes), 
and  between  these  and 
the  true  vocal  (»rds  are 
the  ventricles  of  the 
larynx.  The  portion 
below     the    true    vocal 

cords     is    at    first    of    an  Fio.  SS4.— SaaittalnctiODOf  Uiynx,  ritbthair.     (Testut.) 

elliptical  form,  but  lower 

down  it  widens  out,  assumes  a  circular  form,  and  is  continuous  with  the  tube  of 

the  trachea. 

The  Superior  Aperture  ol  the  Larynx  (adHun  laryngis)  (Figs.  SS.*}  and  SS7)  is 
a  triangular  or  cordiform  opening,  wide  in  front,  narrow  behind,  and  .sloping 
obliquely  downward  and  backward.  It  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  epiglottis; 
behind,  by  the  apices  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  cornicula  laryngis;  and 
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laterally,  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  enclosing  ligamentous  and  muscular 
fibres,  stretched  between  the  side  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  apex  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilage;  this  is  the  arTtenoepiglottic  fold  (Figs.  884  and  887),  on  the  margin  nf 
which  the  cuneiform  cartilage  forms  a  more  or  less  distinct  whitish  prominence. 
The  superior  or  talM  vocal  corda  {jdicae  veniricuiares)  (Figs.  883  and  884),  so 
called  because  they  are  not  directly  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  voice, 
are  two  thick  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  each  enclosing  a  very  narrow  band  of 
connective  tissue,  the  so-called  snpeiior  thyroarytenoid  ligament.  This  is  attached 
in  front  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  immediately  below  the  attaefamenl 
of  the  epiglottis,  and  behind  to  the  antero-external  surface  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lage. The  lower  border  of  this  ligament,  enclosed  in  mucous  membrane,  forms  a 
free  crescentic  margin,  which  constitutes  the  upper  boundary  of  the  ventride 
of  the  larynx. 


w.     TheSterno-  Fra.  886.— Mu» 

The  inlerior  or  tme  vocal  coid«  (plicae  vocales)  (Figs.  883  and  884),  so  called 
from  their  being  concerned  in  the  production  of  sound,  are  two  strong  bands 
named  the  interior  tbrroaiytenoid  Ugaments.  Each  ligament  consists  of  a  band 
of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  attached  in  front  to  the  depression  between  the  alie  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  behind  to  the  vocal  process  at  the  base  of  the  aiytenoid. 
Its  lower  border  is  continuous  with  the  thin  lateral  part  of  the  cricothyroid  mem- 
brane. Its  upper  border  forms  the  lower  boundary  of  the  ventricle  of  the  laryiu:. 
Externally,  the  Thyroarytenoideus  muscle  lies  parallel  with  it.  It  is  covered 
internally  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  extremely  pale,  thin,  and  closely  ad- 
herent to  its  surface.  The  node-like  attachment  of  the  ligament  to  the  thyroid 
cartilage  appears  as  a  yellow  spot  (macida  flava);  the  vocal  process  also  shines 
through  the  mucosa  as  a  yellowish  spot. 

The  ventricle  of  the  laiynz  or  laryngeal  ainus  {veniricvlus  laryngis  [Morgagnii]) 
(Figs.  88.3  and  884)  is  an  oblong  fossa,  situated  between  the  superior  and  inferior 
vocal  cords  on  each  side,  and  extending  nearly  their  entire  length.  This  fossa  is 
bounded,  above,  by  the  free  crescentic  edge  of  the  false  vocal  cord;  below,  by  the 
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straigHt  mar^nof  the  true  vocal  cord;  externally,  by  the  mucous  membrane  cover- 
in;?  the  corresponding  Thyroarytenoideus  muscle.  The  anterior  part  of  the  ven- 
tricle leads  up  by  a  narrow  opening  into  a  cecal  pouch  of  mucous  membrane  of 
variable  size,  called  the  Itryngeal  saceole. 

'Phe   IwTUgBftl  ueeote  (appendix  ventriculi)  (Fig.  883),  or  laryngeal  pouch,  is 

a  membranous  sac,  placed  between  the  superior  vocal  cord  and  the  inner  surface 

of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  occasionally  extending  as  far  as  its  upper  border  or  even 

higrher;   it  is  conical  in  form,  and  curved  slightly  backward.     On  the  surface 

ot   its    mucous  membrane  are  the  openings  of  sixty  or  seventy  mucous  glands, 

which   are  lodged  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue.     This  sac  is  enclosed  in  a 

fiWrous   capsule,  continuous  below  with  the  superior  thyroarytenoid  ligament; 

its   laryngeal  surface  is  covered  by  a  few  delicate  muscle  fasciculi  which  arise 

'from  the  apex  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  become  lost  in  the  fold  of  mucous 

membrane  extending  between  the  arytenoid  cartilage  and  the  side  of  the  epiglottis 

(they   were  named  by  Hilton  the  compressor  sacciiii  laryngia);  while  its  exterior 

is   covered  by  the  Thyroarytenoideus  and  Thyroepiglottideus  muscles.     These 

muscles  compress  the  laryngeal  saccule,  and  express  the  secretion  it  contains  upon 

the  vocal  cords  to  lubricate  their  surfaces. 


Fio.  887.— LaryiiT,  viewed  from  abc-e.     (Teetut.) 

The  Kinu  Olottidta  (Figs.  883  and  887)  is  the  elongated  fissure  or  chink  between 
the  true  vocal  cords  in  front,  and  between  the  bases  and  vocal  processes  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  behind.  It  is  therefore  frequently  subdivided  into  an  anterior, 
interligamentous  or  vocal  portion,  the  glottis  vocalis  {pars  intermemhranacea), 
and  a  posterior,  intercartilaginous  or  respirator;  portion,  the  glottis  respiratoria 
(pars  intercanilagiiiea).  Posteriorly  it  is  limited  by  the  mucous  membrane  passing 
hetween  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  vocal  portion  averages  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  length  of  the  entire  aperture.  It  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  cavity 
ot  the  larynx,  and  its  level  corresponds  to  the  bases  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 
Its  length,  in  the  male,  measures  rather  less  than  an  inch  (23  mm.);  in  the  female 
it  is  shorter  (16  to  20  mm.).  The  width  and  shape  of  the  rima  glottidis  vary 
with  the  movements  of  the  vocal  cords  and  arytenoid  cartilages  during  respiration 
and  phonation.  In  the  condition  of  rest — i.  e.,  when  those  structures  are  unin- 
fluenced by  muscular  action,  as  in  quiet  respiration,  the  glottis  vocalis  is  triangular, 
with  its  apex  in  front  and  its  base  behind,  the  latter  being  represented  by  a  line 
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about  8  mm.  (^  inch)  long,  connecting  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  vocal 
processes,  while  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  arytenoids  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  hence  the  glottis  respiratoria  is  rectangular.  During  extreme  adduction 
of  the  cords,  ais  in  the  emission  of  a  high  note,  the  ^ottis  vocalis  is  reduced  to  a 
linear  slit  by  the  apposition  of  the  cords,  while  the  glottis  respiratoria  is  triangular, 
its  apex  corresponding  to  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  vocal  processes  of  the 
arytenoids,  which  are  approximated  by  the  inward  rotation  of  the  cartila^s. 
Conversely  in  extreme  abduction  of  the  cords,  as  in  forced  inspiration,  the  arj1e- 
noids  and  their  vocal  processes  are  rotated  outward,  and  the  glottis  respiratoria 
is  triangular  in  shape,  but  with  its  apex  directed  backward.  In  this  condition 
the  entire  glottis  is  somewhat  lozenge-shaped,  the  sides  of  the  ^ottis  vocalic 
diverging  from  before  backward,  those  of  the  glottis  respiratoria  divei^ng  from 
behind  forward,  the  widest  part  of  the  aperture  corresponding  with  the  attachinent 
of  the  cords  to  the  vocal  processes. 

Muscles  of  the  Larynx. — ^The  extrinsic  muscles  are  those  which  pass  between 
the  larynx  and  parts  around — ^these  have  been  described  on  pages  387  to  38fl 
The  intrinsic  muscles,  confined  entirely  to  the  larynx,  are: 

Cricothyroideus.  Cricoarytenoideus  lateralis. 

Cricoarytenoideus  posticus.  Arytenoideus. 

Thyroarytenoideus. 

The  Arytenoideus  is  a  single  muscle,  the  other  four  are  paired. 

Dissection.— In  order  to  expose  the  Lateral  cricothyroid  and  Th\Toarytenoid  muscles 
the  thyroid  cartilage  of  one  side  must  be  removed.  Begin  by  taking  awav  the  Cricothyroid 
muscle,  then  dividmg  the  lateral  thyrohyoid  ligament;  disarticulate  the  inferior  comu  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  then  carefully  cut  through  the  thyroid  cartilage  a 
short  distance  from  its  union  with  its  twin. 

The  Gricothyroid  (wi.  cricotkyreoideus)  (Figs.  888  and  889)  is  triangular  in  form. 
and  situated  at  the  fore  part  and  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  arises  from  the 
front  and  lateral  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage;  its  fibres  diverge,  passing  obliquely 
upward  and  outward  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
and  into  the  anterior  border  of  the  lower  cornu.  The  inner  borders  of  these 
two  muscles  are  separated  in  the  middle  line  by  a  triangular  interval  occupied 
by  the  central  part  of  the  cricothyroid  membrane. 

The  Posterior  Oricoarytenoid  (m.  cricoarytaenoideus  posterior)  (Figs.  888  and  889) 
arises  from  the  broad  depression  occupying  each  lateral  half  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage;  its  fibres  pass  upward  and  outward,  convei^'ng 
to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  angle  (muscular  process)  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilage.  The  upper  fibres  are  nearly  horizontal,  the  middle  oblique,  and  the 
lower  almost  vertical. 

The  Lateral  Cricoarytenoid  \m.  cricoarytaenoideus  lateralis)  (Figs.  888  and  889) 
a  paired  muscle,  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  of  an  oblong  form.  It  arisex 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and,  passing  obliquely 
upward  and  backward,  is  inserted  into  the  muscular  process  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilage  in  front  of  the  posterior  Cricoarytenoid  muscle.  The  deep  surface 
is  applied  to  the  cricothyroid  membrane,  its  external  or  superficial  surface  is 
subjacent  to  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  Arytenoideus  (Figs.  888  and  889)  is  a  single  muscle  filling  up  the  posterior 
concave  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface 
and  outer  border  of  one  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  opposite  cartilage.  It  consists  of  three  planes  of  fibres, 
two  oblique  and  one  transverse.     The  oblique  fibres  {m.  arytenoidetis  obliquus)^ 
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the-  most  superficial,  form  two  fascknili,  which  pass  from  the  base  of  one  cartilage 
to  the  apex  of  the  opposite  one,  and  which,  therefore,  cross  each  other  like  the 
litxibs  of  the  letter  X.  The  traiUTerM  fibns  (m.  aTylaeiioideus  tranaversus),  the 
deepest  and  most  numerous,  pass  transversely  across  between  the  two  cartilages. 
A  few  of  the  oblique  fibres  are  continued  around  the  outer  margin  of  the  cartilage, 
«nd  blend  with  the  Thyroarvtenoid  in  the  arytenoepiglottic  fold,  and  are  called 
tHe  Aryepiglotticus  muscle. 

The  ThyrouTtanoid  (m.  ihyroarylenoideus)  (Figs.  8S8  and  889),  a  paired  muscle, 
is  broad  and  flat.     It  lies  parallel  with  the  outer  side  of  the  true  vocal  cord.     It 
arises  in  front  from  the  lower  half  of  the  receding  an^e  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  from  the  cricothjToid  membrane.     Its  fibres  pass  backward  and  outward,  to 
I>^  inserted  into  the  base  and  antero-esternal  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 
'I'liis  muscle  consists  of  two  fasciculi,'    The  itUMr  portion  (m.  vocaiis}  is  a  tri- 
angular band  which  is  inserted  into  the 
vocal  process  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage, 
and  into  the  adjacent  portion  of  its  antero- 
external  surface;  it  lies  parallel  with  the 
true  vocal  cord,  to  which  it  is  adherent. 
This   fasciculus   on   its   deeper  surface 


Fir,.  S88.— Muerlee  of  larynn.     Sid*  view.     Rijbl  nb         Fir.,  SS9.— Inlerior  of  ihe  Iwvni.  Men  [rom  above, 
of  Ibyroid  caitiliige  removed.  (Enlarged. 1 

gives  off  some  fibres  whioh  are  attached  to  the  true  vocal  cord.  These  are  called 
the  Aryvocalis  (Ludwig).  The  otiter  portion  (m.  thyreoarytenoideus),  the  thinner, 
is  inserted  into  the  antero-external  surface  and  outer  border  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilage  above  the  preceding  fibres;  it  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  laryngeal  saccule, 
immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  fibres  of  the  Thyroarytenoideiis  are  prolonged 
into  the  arytenoepiglottic  fold,  where  some  of  them  become  lost,  while  others 
are  continued  forward  to  the  nmrgin  of  the  epiglottis.  They  have  received  a 
distinctive  name,  TbTioopiglotticiu  (m.  fhyreoepiglotticvs),  and  are  sometimes 
descril)ed  as  a  separate  muscle. 
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Actions. — In  considering  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  they  may  be  conveDientK 
divided  into  two  groups — viz.:  (1)  Those  which  open  and  close  the  glottis.  (2)  Those  which 
regulate  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords. 

1.  The  muscles  which  open  the  glottis  are  the  two  Posterior  cricoarytenoids;  and  thow* 
which  close  it  are  the  Arytenoideus  and  the  two  Lateral  cricoarytenoids. 

2.  The  muscles  which  regulate  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  are  the  two  Cricothyroids,  which 
render  tense  and  elongate  them,  and  the  two  Thyroar3rtenoids,  which  relax  and  shorten  them. 

The  Posterior  cricoarytenoids  separate  the  chordae  vocales,  and  consequently  open  the  glottis, 
by  rotating  the  arytenoid  cartilages  outward  around  a  vertical  axis  passing  through  the  cric-o- 
arytenoid  joints,  so  that  their  vocal  processes  and  the  vocal  cords  attached  to  them  become  widelv 
separated. 

The  Lateral  cricoarytenoids  close  the  glottis  by  rotating  the  arytenoid  cartilages  inward  so 
as  to  approximate  their  vocal  processes. 

The  ArytenoideiLS  muscle  approximates  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  thus  closes  the  opening 
of  the  glottis,  especially  at  its  back  part. 

The  Cricothyroid  muscles  produce  tension  and  elongation  of  the  vocal  cords.  This  is  effecttti 
as  follows:  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  fixed  by  its  Extrinsic  muscles;  then  the  Cricothyroid  muscle?, 
when  they  act,  draw  upward  the  front  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  so  depress  the  posterior  por- 
tion, which  carries  with  it  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  thus  elongate  the  vocal  coros. 

The  Thyroarytenoid  muscles^  consisting  of  two  parts  having  different  attachments  and  dif- 
ferent directions,  are  rather  complicated  as  regards  their  action.  Their  main  use  is  to  draw 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  forward  toward  the  thyroid,  and  thus  shorten  and  relax  the  vocal  cords. 
But,  owing  to  the  connection  of  the  inner  portion  with  the  vocal  cord,  this  part,  if  acting  sepa- 
rately, is  supposed  to  modify  its  elasticity  and  tension,  and  the  outer  portion,  being  inserted 
into  the  outer  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  may  rotate  it  inward,  and 
thus  narrow  the  rima  glottidis  by  bringing  the  two  cords  together. 

The  manner  in  which  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx  is  closed  during  deglutition  is  referred 
to  on  page  400. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larymt  is  continuous  above  with  that  lining  the  mouth  and 
pharynx,  and  it  is  prolonged  through  the  trachea  and  bronchi  into  the  lungs.  It  lines  the  pos- 
terior surface  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  to  which  it  is  closely 
adherent.  In  the  rest  of  the  larynx,  above  the  true  vocal  cords,  it  is  lax  and  rests  upon  a  (X)n- 
siderable  submucous  layer.  The  mucous  membrane,  with  the  submucous  coat,  ligamentous 
and  muscular  fibres,  forms  the  arytenoepiglottic  folds,  which  folds  are  the  lateral  boundanes 
of  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx.  It  lines  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  larynx,  forms 
by  its  reduplication  the  chief  part  of  the  superior  or  false  vocal  cord,  and,  from  the  ventricle, 
is  continued  into  the  laryngeal  saccule.  It  is  then  reflected  over  the  true  vocal  cords,  where  it 
is  thin  and  very  intimately  adherent;  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  cricothjToid  membrane 
and  cricoid  cartilage;  and  is  ultimately  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea. 
The  fore  part  of  the  anterior  surface  and  the  upper  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis, 
the  upper  part  of  the  arytenoepiglottic  folds,  and  the  true  vocal  cords  are  covered  by  stratified 
squamous  epithelium;  the  rest  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  is  covered  by  stratified  ciliated 
cells. 

The  mucous  membrane  above  the  rima  glottidis  is  extremely  sensitive,  and  during  life  ihe 
lightest  touch  of  a  foreign  body  produces  cough. 

Glands. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  furnished  with  numerous  muciparous 
glands,  the  orifices  of  which  are  found  in  nearly  every  part;  they  are  very  numerous  upon  the 
epiglottis,  being  lodged  in  little  pits  in  its  substance;  tney  are  also  found  in  large  numbers  alon^ 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  arytenoepiglottic  fold,  in  front  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  where 
they  are  termed  the  arytenoid  glands.  They  exist  also  in  large  numbers  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  laryngeal  saccule.     None  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  true  vocal  cords. 

Vessels  and  Nerves.— The  arteries  of  the  larynx  (Fig.  890)  are  the  laryngeal  branches 
derived  from  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid.  The  superior  laryngeal  arteiy  from  the 
superior  thyroid  accompanies  the  internal  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve;  the  infexior 
\Bxyngeal  artery  from  the  inferior  thjrroid  courses  along  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
The  veins  accompany  the  arteries;  those  accompanying  the  superior  laryngeal  artery  join  the 
superior  thyroid  vein,  which  opens  into  the  internal  jugular  vein;  while  those  accompanying 
the  inferior  laryngeal  artery  join  the  inferior  thyroid  vein,  which  opens  into  the  innominate 
vein.  The  lymphatics  consist  of  two  sets,  superior  and  inferior.  The  superior  accompany  the 
superior  laryngeal  artery,  pierce  the  thyrohyoid  membrane,  and  terminate  in  the  nodes  situated 
at  the  bifurcation  of  the  carotid  artery.  Of  the  inferior  lymphatics,  some  pass  through  the 
cricothyroid  membrane  to  terminate  in  a  node  lying  in  front  of  that  membrane  or  in  front  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  tracheal,  while  others  pass  to  the  deep  cervical  nodes  and  to  the  nodes 
along  the  inferior  thyroid  artery. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  internal  and  external  laryngeal  branches  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve,  from  the  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal,  and  from  the  sympathetic.    Tlie 
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internal  lary n^real  nerve  is  almost  entirely  sensor,  but  some  motor  filaments  are  said  to  be  carried 
\>v  it  to  the  Aryienoideus  muscle.  It  divides  inio  a  branch  which  is  distributed  to  both  surfaces 
of  the  epiglottis,  a  second  to  the  arytenoep [glottic  folds,  and  a  third,  the  largest,  which  supplies 
ihe  mucous  membrane  over  the  back  of  the  larynx  and  communicates  with  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal. The  external  laryngeal  branch  supplies  the  Cricothyroid  muscle.  The  recurrent  laryn- 
p'al  passes  upward  under  (he  lower  border  of  the  Inferior  conatrietor,  and  enters  the  larynx 
lietween  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  carlilages.  It  supplies  all  ihe  muscles  of  the  larynx  except  the 
Cricothyroid  and  part  of  the  Arytenoidcus.  The  sensor  branches  of  the  laryngeal  nerves  form 
subepithelial  plexuses,  from  which  fibres  ascend  to  end  between  the  cells  covering  the  mucous 
membrane.      bympathetic  filamenls  accompany  all  of  the  laryngeal  nerves. 

Over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  in  the  arylenoepiglottidean  folds,  and  less  regu- 
larly ill  some  other  parts,  taste  buds,  similar  to  those  in  the  tongue,  are  found. 


THE  TRAOHEA  AND  BROKOHI  (Fig.  891). 

The  tracheft,  or  windpipe,  is  a  cartilaginous,  membranous, . elastic,  cylindrical 
tube,  flattened  posteriorly,  which  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  on  a 
level  with  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  to  opposite  the  body  or  upper  border  of  the 
fifth  thoracic  vertebra,  where  it  divides  (blfurcatio  tracheae)  into  two  bronchi, 
one  for  each  lung.  The  trachea  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  cylindrical,  being  flattened 
posteriorly  (Fig.  89.3).  The  largest  diameter  of  the  tube  is  at  the  middle;  from  this 
point  the  diameter  diminishes  toward  the  bronchi  and  toward  the  laryngeal  end. 
The  trachea  measures  about  four  inches  and  a  half  (1 1  cm.)  in  length ;  its  diameter, 
in  the  cadaver,  from  side  to  side  is  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
(19  to  25  mm.),  being  always  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  Its  calibre 
is  not  quite  uniform  throughout;  the  middle  third  is  somewhat  wider  than  the 
rest  of  the  tube,  while  just  below,  before  its  bifurcation,  the  trachea  is  slightly 
diminished  in  diameter  where  it  is  in  relation  with  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In  the 
living  subject,  owing  to  the  muscle  tone  of  the  wall,  the  transverse  diameter  is 
12.5  mm.  (0.5  inch);  the  antero-posterior,  11  mm.  (0.44  inch). 

Halations.— The  anterior  .surface  of  the  trachea  is  convex,  and  covered  In  tli«  neck,  from 
above  downward,  by  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  inferior  thyroid  veins,  the  arteria 
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thyroidea  ima  (when  that  vessel  exists),  the  SternohraJd  &nd  Sternoihyroid  IIluscle^,  ibe  ett\\\-^ 
fascia,  and,  more  supCTficially,  by  the  anastomosineDranches  beiween  the  anlerior  jupilar  leini; 
in  the  tliorkz  it  is  covered  from  before  backward  by  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum,  the  renuirt.. 
of  the  thymus  >;land,  the  left  in  nominate  vein,  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  innnminate  and  Idtc-om- 
inon  carotid  arteries,  and  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  Posteriorly,  it  is  in  relation  nich  ihecevHih- 
agua;  laterally,  in  the  neck,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  common  carotid  arteries,  the  laioal  loW 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves:  and,  in  tbe 
tlumx,  it  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intaipleural  apace  {superior  meditutinum),  and  is  in  r^iion 
on  the  right  with  the  pleura  and  right  vagus,  and  near  the  root  of  the  neck  n-iih  the  innoniinaiF 
artery;  on  its  left  side  are  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  the  nortir  arch,  the  left  connnon  caroiid 
and  subclavian  arteries. 


Fk.,  891— From  \ 


The  Bight  Bronchus  {bronchus  dexter)  (Fig.  S91),  wider,  shorter,  and  more 
vertical  in  direction  than  the  left,  is  alxiut  an  inch  in  length  (2.5  cm.),  andentfrs 
the  hilum  of  the  right  lung  opposite  the  fifth  thoracic  vertebra      It  forms  an  angle 
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to  the  ineclian  plane  of  at)out  25  degrees.     The  vena  azygos  major  arches  over  it 

from   behind;  and  the  right  pulmonary  artery  lies  below  and  then  in  front  of  it. 

About  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  its  commencement  it  gives  oil  a  branch  to 

the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung.     This  is  termed  the  eputerial  branch  bronebns 

(ramus  broiwkialis  eparlerialis),  because  it  is  ^ven  off  above  the  right  pulmonarv 

artery.     The  bronchus  now  passes  below  the 

artery,  is  known  as  the  bTputorial  branch  bron- 

ebos    (ramvs    bronchialis    hypdrierialis),    and 

divides  into  two  branches  for  the  middle  and 

lower  lobes. 

The  L^  Bronchus  {bwnckwi  sinister)  (Fig. 
891)  is  smaller  and  longer  than  the  right,  being 
nearly  two  inches  in  length.  It  forms  an  ang^e 
to  the  median  plane  of  about  4fi  degrees.  It  is 
slightly  curved  and  enters  the  root  of  the  left 
lung,  opposite  the  sixth  thoracic  vertebra,  about 
an  inch  lower  than  the  right  bronchus.  It 
passes  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  crosses  in 
front  of  the  oesophagus,  the  thoracic  duct,  and 
the   descending  aorta,  and   has  the  left  pul- 


monary artery  lying  at  first  above,  and  then  behind  it.  The  left  bronchus  has 
no  branch  corresponding  to  the  eparterial  branch  of  the  right  bronchus  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  given  off  above  the  pulmonarv  artery.  The  first  hyparterial  branch 
bronchus  of  the  left  side  is  the  morphological  equivalent  of  the  right  eparterial 
branch  bronchus,  as  shown  by  Huntington.' 

The  further  subdivision  of  the  bronchi  will  be  considered  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  lung. 

If  a  transverse  section  of  the  trachea  is  made  a  short  distance  above  its  point 
of  bifurcation,  and  a  bird's-eye  view  taken  of  its  interior  (Fig.  893),  the  septum 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trachea  and  separating  the  two  bronchi  will  be  seen 
to  occupy  the  left  of  the  median  line,  and  the  right  bronchus  appears  to  be  a 
more  direct  continuation  than  the  left,  so  that  any  solid  body  dropping  into  the 
trachea  would  naturally  be  directed  toward  the  right  bronchus.  This  tendency  is 
aided  by  the  larger  size  of  the  right  tube  as  compared  with  its  fellow.  This  fact 
serves  to  explain  why  a  foreign  body  in  the  trachea  more  frequently  falls  into  the 
riglit  bronchus  than  into  the  left.* 

Stnictare  of  the  Trachea. —The  trachea  is  composed  of  imperfect  cart ilafci nous  rings, 
Rlirous  membrane,  mu.scular  fibres,  tnurous  membrane,  and  glands. 

The  OartilB(M  varv  from  sixteen  10  twenty  in  number;  each  forma  an  incomplete  rine,  which 
surrounds  about  tno-ihirds  of  the  cylinder  of  the  trachea,  bein);  imperfect  behind,  where  the 

'Th*  Eparterisl  Bmnc-hiiJ  8yi.[mn  of  th?  Mnmnmlin.  AnnnlB  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci..  Ifi98. 
ttperal^ auppoaed.     S«  hIso  Mfd.-tliif.  Traiisa* lions,  vol   Ixxi.  u,  I'il. 
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tube  is  completed  by  fibrous  membrane.  The  cartilages  are  plaeed  horizoniallv  sbovc  earb 
other,  separated  by  narrow  JQtervals  bridged  by  fibroelastic  tissue.  They  measure  about  i  of 
an  inch  in  depth,  and  iV  <>'  an  inch  in  thickness,  tapering  at  their  posterior  ends.  'Their  outer 
surfaces  are  flattened,  but  internally  they  are  convex,  from  beiug  thicker  in  the  loiddle  than  ai 
the  margins.  Tn-o  or  more  of  the  cartilages  often  unite,  partially  or  eompleielv,  and  are  some- 
times bifurcated  at  their  extremities.  They  are  highly  ela.stic,  but  gomeCunes  Wcome  calcified 
iti  advanced  life.  In  the  right  bronchus  the  cartilages  vary  in  number  from  six  to  eieht;  in  the 
left,  from  nine  to  twelve.  They  are  shorter  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  trachea.  The 
peculiar  cartilages  are  the  first  and  the  last. 

The  first  cartilAffe  is  broader  than  the  rest,  and  s 
necled  by  fibrous  membrane  with  the  lower  border  of  the  ■ 
the  succeeding  cartilage  it  is  sometimes  blended. 

The  last  cartilage  is  thick  and  broad  in  the  middle,  in  consequence  of  its  loww  border  being 
prolonged  into  a  triangular  hook-shaped  process  which  curves  downward  and  backward  between 
the  two  bronchi.     It  terminates  on  each  side  in  an  imperfect  ring  which  encloses  the  com- 
t  of  the  bronchi.    The  cartilage  above  the  last  is  often  somewhat  broader  than  the 


divided  at  one  end;  it  i 
d  cartilage,  with  which  o 


F'ir.B.  gM  u 


1.  BUkc.l 


The  Fibrous  Hsmbrane.— The  cartilages  are  enclosed  in  a  fibroelnstic  membrane  whit4i 
forms  a  double  layer,  one  Layer,  the  thicker  of  the  two.  |>assing  over  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ring,  the  other  over  the  inner  surface;  at  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  cartilages  these  two 
layers  blend  together  to  form  a  single  membrane,  which  intervenes  between  the  rings.  Tliey 
are  thus,  as  it  were,  embedded  in  the  membrane.  In  the  spa<-e  behind,  between  the  e.xtremiiies 
of  the  rings,  the  membrane  forms  a  single  distinct  layer. 

The  mnscular  flbrsB  are  disposed  in  two  layers,  longitudinal  and  transTorsa. 

The  longitudinal  fibres  arc  external,  and  consist  merely  of  a  few  .scattered  longitudinal  bundles 
of  fibres. 

The  transTSTse  fibres,  the  Tracbealis  musdo  of  Todd  and  Bowman,  form  a  thin  internal 
layer  which  extends  transverselv  between  (he  ends  of  the  cartilages  and  the  intervals  between 
them,  thus  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  trachea.  The  muscular  fibres 
arc  of  the  uastriped  variety. 

llie  mucous  membrane  is  continuous  above  with  that  of  the  larynx,  and  below  with  that  of 
the  bronchi.  Microscopically,  it  consists  of  slratifictl  ciliated  epithelial  cells,  among  which  a 
number  of  goblet  cells  are  .seen;  the  ba.sal  cells  are  often  branched  and  rest  U[)on  the  basement 
membrane,  beneath  which  is  a  layer  of  fibroelastic  tissue  containing  ditftise  lymphoid  tLs.sue. 
Tlie  tunica  propria  blends  with  the  next  coat,  the  submucosa,  and  here  are  found  the  cartilage 
rings  and  a  number  of  mucous  glands,  the  tracheal  glands. 

'llie  tracheal  glands  Iglandulae  IrarheaieK)  are  found  in  great  abundance  at  the  posterior  pari 
of  the  trachea.  TTiey  are  racemose  glands,  and  consist  of  a  basement  membrane  lined  by  col- 
umnar mucus-secreting  cells.  Thcv  are  situateii  at  the  back  of  the  trachea,  outside  the  layer 
of  muscular  tissue,  between  it  and  the  outer  fibrous  layer.     'ITieir  excretory  ducts  pierce  the 
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muscular  and  inner  fibrous  layers,  and  pass  tKrough  ihe  submucous  and  mucous  layers  to  open 
on  the  surface  of  the  mucoua  membrane.  Some  glands  of  smaller  size  are  also  found  at  the 
sides  of  the  trachea,  between  the  layers  of  fibrous  tissue  connecting  the  rings,  and  others  imme- 
diately beneath  the  mucous  coat,  rhe  secretion  from  these  glands  serves  to  lubricate  the  inner 
surface  of  the  trachea. 

Vassels  and  Herves.— The  trachea  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  inferior  thyroid  aneries. 
The  vsiiui  terminate  in  the  thyroid  venous  plexus.  1%e  nervN  are  derived  from  the  vagus  and 
its  recurrent  branches  and  from  the  symjiaihetic. 

Lrmph  Kodes. — The  trachea  is  surrounded  by  ia\  connective  tissue  which  contains  nu- 
merous lymph  node.i,  known  as  the  peribw^heobronchial  nodss.  They  are  divided  into  four 
groups  (Barety).  A  group  lo  the  right  side,  in  the  angle  between  the  trachea  and  right  bronchus 
and  ascending  to  the  region  of  the  subclavian  ve^selij.  A  group  to  the  l«ft  aids,  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  trachea  and  left  bronchus,  and  ascending  to  about  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  The  two  groups  Just  described  are  usually  called  trache«l  nodos 
itipiiphoglandulw  trackaUft).  A  third  group  is  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea.      These  constitute  the  bnxtctalal  nodM  (lymphoglandulae  bronekiales),  ten  or  twelve  in 


d  vcnlrsl  bruich  broDchi.     (Sukiennikow.) 

number.  A  fourth  group,  the  lstarbit>nchi«l  nod«B,  are  found  in  angles  of  bifurcation  of  the 
larger  bronchi  in  the  lung  parenchyma.  Very  early  in  life  the  peritracheobronchial  nodes 
Wome  dark  or  even  black  from  (he  deposition  of  carbonaceous  substance  brought  by  the  leuko- 
cytes from  the  bronchial  lubes.    This  condition  is  called  antbrtuoaia. 

Sorfaca  Fonn. — In  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  some  of  thecartilages  of  the  larynx  can  readily 
V  distinguished.  In  the  angle  below  the  chin  the  byoid  bone  can  easily  be  dblinguished,  and 
a  Anger's  breadth  below  it  is  the  pomum  Adami,  the  prominence  between  Che  upper  borders  of 
the  two  alae  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  .\bout  an  inch  below  this,  in  the  middle  line,  is  a  depres- 
sion corresponding  to  the  cricothyroid  space,  in  which  the  oiieralion  of  larjrngoioray  is  per- 
formed. This  depression  is  bounded  below  by  a  prominent  arch,  the  anterior  ring  of  the  cricoid 
rarlilage,  below  which  the  trachea  can  lie  fell,  though  it  is  only  in  the  emaciated  adult  that  the 
Kparale  rings  can  be  distinguished.  The  lower  part  of  the  trachea  is  not  ea.sily  oWrved,  for 
as  it  descends  in  the  neck,  following  the  curvature  of  the  vertebral  column,  it  takes  a  deeper 
position,  and  is  farther  removed  from  the  surface.  The  level  of  the  vocal  cords  corres|)ond.s  to 
the  middle  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

With  the  laryngoncope,  the  following  structures  can  be  seen.  The  base  of  the  tongue  and 
the  upper  surface  of  the  cpiglottii^,  with  the  glossoepiglotlic  ligaments;  the  superior  ajierturc  of 
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the  larynx,  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  arytenoepiglottidean  folds,  in  which  may  be  seen  two 
rounded  eminences  corresponding  to  the  cornicular  and  cuneiform  cartilages.  Beneath  these, 
the  true  and  false  vocal  cords,  with  the  ventricle  between  them.  Still  deeper,  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage and  some  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  sometimes,  in  deep  inspiration, 
thebifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

Applied  Anatomy.— Forngrn  bodies  often  find  their  way  into  the  air  passages.  These  may 
be  large,  soft  substances,  as  a  piece  of  meat,  which  may  become  lodgecf  in  the  upper  aperture 
of  the  larynx  or  in  the  rima  glottidis,  and  cause  speedy  suffocation  unless  rapidly  got  rid  of,  or 
unless  an  opening  is  made  mto  the  air  passages  below,  so  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  breathe. 
Smaller  bodies,  frequently  of  a  hard  nature,  such  as  cherry-  or  plum-stones,  small  pieces  of  bone, 
buttons,  etc.,  may  find  their  way  through  the  rima  glottidis  into  the  trachea  or  bronchus,  or  may 
become  lodged  in  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx.  The  dangers  then  depend  not  so  much  upon  the 
mechanical  obstruction  as  upon  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  which  they  excite  from  reflex  irritation. 
When  lodged  in  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  they  may  produce  very  few  symptoms  beyond  sudden 
loss  of  voice  or  alteration  in  the  voice  sounds,  immediately  following  the  inhalation  of  the  foreign 
body.  When,  however,  they  are  situated  in  the  trachea,  they  are  constantly  striking  against 
the  vocal  cords  during  expiratory  efforts,  and  produce  attacks  of  dyspnea  from  spasm  of  the 
glottis.  When  lodgea  in  the  bronchus,  they  usually  become  fixed  there,  and,  occluding  the 
lumen  of  the  tube,  cause  a  loss  of  the  respiratory  murmur  on  the  affected  side,  which  is,  as 
stated  ifbove,  more  often  the  right. 

Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  air  passages  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  submucous  tissue  which  is  liable  to  become  much  s^'oUen  from  effusion  in  inflamma- 
tory affections,  constituting  the  disease  known  as  **  edema  of  the  glottis.'^  This  effusion  does 
not  extend  below  the  level  of  the  true  vocal  cords,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  closely  adherent  to  these  structiu'es,  without  the  intervention  of  any  submucous  tissue. 
So  that,  in  cases  of  this  disease  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  air  passages  to  prevent  suffo- 
cation, the  operation  of  lar3mgotomy  is  sufficient. 

Chronic  laryn(p£9  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  which  occurs  in 
those  who  speak  much  in  public,  and  is  known  as  ^'clergyman's  sore  throat"  It  is  due  to  the 
dryness  induced  by  the  large  amount  of  cold  air  drawn  into  the  air  passages  during  prolongecf 
speaking,  which  incites  increased  activity  in  the  mucous  glands  to  keep  the  parts  moist,  and 
this  eventually  terminates  in  inflammation  of  these  structures. 

Ulceration  oj  the  larynx  may  occur  from  syphilis,  either  as  a  superficial  ulceration,  or  from 
the  softening  of  a  gumma;  from  tuberculous  disease  (laryngeal  pnthisis),  or  from  malignant 
disease  (epithelioma). 

The  air  passages  may  be  opened  surgically  in  two  different  situations — through  the  cricothyroid 
membrane  (laryngotomy),  or  in  some  part  of  the  trachea  (tracheotomy) ;  and  to  these  some  siu*- 
geons  have  added  a  third  method — opening  the  cricoth^rroid  membrane  and  dividing  the  car- 
tilage with  the  upper  ring  of  the  trachea  {hryngotra>cheotomy), 

Jjarungotomy  is  anatomically  the  more  simple  operation;  it  can  readily  be  performed,  and 
should  be  employed  in  those  cases  where  the  air  passages  require  opening  in  an  emergency  for 
the  relief  of  some  sudden  obstruction  to  respiration.  The  cricothyroid  membrane  is  very  super- 
ficial, being  covered  in  the  middle  line  only  by  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  the  deep  fascia. 
On  each  side  of  the  middle  line  it  is  also  covered  by  the  Sternohyoid  and  Sternothyroid  muscles, 
which  diverge  from  each  other  at  their  upper  parts,  leaving  a  slight  interval  between  them.  On 
these  muscles  rest  the  anterior  jugular  veins.  The  only  vessel  of  any  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  this  operation  is  the  cricothyroid  artery,  which  crosses  the  cricothyroid  membrane,  and 
which  may  be  wounded,  but  rarely  gives  rise  to  any  trouble.  The  operation  is  performed  thus: 
The  head  being  thrown  back  and  steadied  by  an  assistant,  the  finger  is  passed  over  the  front 
of  the  neck,  and  the  cricothyroid  depression  felt  for.  A  vertical  incision  is  then  made  through 
the  skin,  in  the  middle  line  over  this  spot,  and  carried  down  through  the  fascia  until  the  crico- 
thyroid membrane  is  exposed.  A  cross-cut  is  then  made  through  the  membrane,  close  to  the 
upper  border  ot  the  cricoid  cartilage,  so  as  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  cricothyroid  artery,  and  a 
tracheotomy  tube  is  introduced.  It  has  been  recommended,  as  a  more  rapid  way  of  performing 
the  operation,  to  make  a  transverse  instead  of  a  longitudinal  cut,  through  both  the  superficial  and 
deep  structures,  and  thus  to  open  at  once  the  air  passages.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  in 
opening  in  this  way  the  anterior  jugular  veins  would  be  in  danger  of  being  wounded. 

Tracheotomy  may  be  performed  either  above  or  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body,  or 
this  structure  may  be  divided  and  the  trachea  opened  behind  it. 

The  isthmus  of  the  thjrroid  gland  usually  crosses  the  second  and  third  rings  of  the  trachea ; 
along  its  upper  border  is  frequently  to  be  found  a  large  transverse  communicating  branch  between 
the  superior  thyroid  veins;  and  the  isthmus  itself  is  covered  by  a  venous  plexus  formed  between 
the  thyroid  veins  of  the  opposite  sides.  Theoretically,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  dividing 
this  structure  in  opening  the  trachea. 

Al>ove  the  isthmus  the  trachea  is  comparatively  superficial,  being  covered  by  the  skin,  super- 
ficial fascia,  deep  fascia,  Sternohyoid  and  Sternothyroid  muscles,  and  a  second  layer  of  the  deep 
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"la,  which,  attached  above  to  the  lower  border  of  the  hyoid  bone,  descends  beneath  the  muscles 
t<3  tlie  thyroid  body,  where  it  divides  into  two  layers  and  encloses  the  isthmus. 

Below  the  isthmus  the  trachea  lies  much  more  deeply,  and  is  covered  by  the  Sternohyoid 

^i^d  the  Sternothyroid  muscles  and  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue  in  which  is  a  plexus  of  veins, 

soine  of  them  of  large  size;  they  converge  to  two  trunks,  the  inferior  thyroid  veins,  which  descend 

on  either  side  of  the  median  line  on  the  front  of  the  trachea  and  open  into  the  innominate  vein. 

In  the  infant  the  thymus  gland  ascends  a  variable  distance  along  the  front  of  the  trachea,  and 

opposite  the  episternal  notch  the  windpipe  is  crossed  by  the  left  innominate  vein.    Occasionally, 

3.1so,  in  young  subjects,  the  innominate  artery  crosses  the  tube  obliquely  above  the  level  of  the 

sternum.    The  thyroidea  ima  artery,  when  that  vessel  exists,  passes  from  below  upward  along 

tHe  front  of  the  trachea. 

]Prom  these  observations  it  must  be  evident  that  the  trachea  can  be  more  readily  opened  above 
tHan  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body. 

Tracheotomy  above  the  isthmus  is  performed  thus:  The  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  laid 
on  his  back  on  a  table  in  a  good  light.    A  pillow  is  to  be  placed  under  the  shoulders  and  the 
head  thrown  back  and  steadied  by  an  assistant.    The  surgeon,  standing  on  the  right  side  of  his 
p»atient,  makes  an  incision  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length  in  the  median  line  of 
the  neck  from  the  top  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.    The  incision  must  be  made  exactly  in  the  middle 
line,  so  as  to  avoid  the  anterior  jugular  veins,  and  after  the  superficial  structures  have  been 
divided  the  interval  between  the  Sternohyoid  muscles  must  be  found,  the  raph^  divided,  and 
the  muscles  drawn  apart.    The  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  must  now  be  felt  for,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  exposed  from  this  point  downward  in  the  middle  line.     Bose  has 
recommended  that  the  layer  of  fascia  in  front  of  the  trachea  should  be  divided  transversely  at 
the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and,  having  been  seized  with  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps, pressed  downward  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.     By  this  means  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid 
frland  is  depressed,  and  is  saved  from  all  danger  of  being  wounded,  and  the  trachea  is  cleanly 
exposed.    The  trachea  is  now  transfixed  with  a  sharp  hook  and  drawn  fonsv^ard  in  order  to 
st^uJy  it,  and  is  then  opened  by  inserting  the  knife  into  it  and  dividing  the  two  or  three  upper 
rings  from  below  upward.    If  the  trachea  is  to  be  opened  below  the  isthmus,  the  incision  to 
expose  it  must  be  made  from  a  little  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  top  of  the  sternum. 

In  the  child  the  trachea  is  smaller,  more  deeplv  placed,  and  more  movable  than  in  the  adult. 
In  fat  or  short-necked  people,  or  in  those  in  wnom  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are  prominently 
developed,  the  trachea  is  more  deeply  placed  than  in  others. 

A  portion  of  the  larynx  or  the  whole  of  it  has  been  removed  for  malignant  disease,  laryrKjec- 
tomy.  Some  surceons  do  preliminary  tracheotomy,  insert  a  Trendelenburg  cannula  to  prevent 
the  flow  of  blood  downward  into  the  lungs,  and  then  remove  the  larynx.  Other  surgeons  do 
not  employ  preliminary  tracheotomy.  Perier*s  method  of  laryngectomy  is  as  follows:  Make 
a  vertical  incision  in  the  median  line  from  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone  to  below  the  level  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  M^ke  a  transverse  incision  at  each  end  of  the  vertical  incision.  This  makes' 
an  I-shaped  wound.  Separate  the  soft  parts  from  the  larynx  and  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and 
separate  these  two  structures  from  the  oesophagus.  After  arresting  bleeding,  divide  the  trachea 
below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  introduce  a  special  cannula,  complete  the  removal  of  the  larynx, 
suture  the  opening  of  the  trachea  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  and  close  the  rest  of  the  wound 
after  securing  drainage.  In  malignant  disease  of  the  lairnx  the  associated  lymph  nodes  must 
be  removed.  Partial  laryngectomy,  according  to  Sir  F.  Semon,  is  the  removal  of  not  less  than 
one  wing  of  the  thvroid  cartilage.  Removal  of  a  lesser  piece  of  the  thyroid  or  of  a  bit  of  the 
arytenoid  or  cricoid  he  considers  with  the  operation  of  tnyrotomy. 


THE  PLEXnUE  (Figs.  879,  909). 

Each  lung  is  invested  by  an  exceedingly  delicate  serous  membrane,  the  pleura, 
which  encloses  the  organ  as  far  as  its  root,  and  is  then  reflected  on  to  the  peri- 
cardium, thoracic  wall,  and  Diaphragm.  The  portion  of  the  serous  membrane 
investing  the  surface  of  the  lung  and  dipping  into  the  fissures  between  its  lobes 
is  called  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura  {pleura  pulmonalis)  (Fig.  897),  while  that 
which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  thorax  is  called  the  parietal  L&srer  of  the  pleura 
(jdeura  parietcdis)  (Fig.  897).  The  space  between  these  two  layers  is  called  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura  (cavum  pleurae),  and  contains  a  very  little  clear  fluid.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  healthy  condition  the  two  layers  are  in  contact,  and 
there  is  no  real  cavity.  \Mien  the  lung  becomes  collapsed  a  separation  of  it 
from  the  wall  takes  place  and  a  cavity  results.     Each  pleura  is  therefore  a  shut 
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sac,  one  occupying  the  right,  the  other  the  left  half  of  the  thorax,  and  they  do  not 
eommuaicate  with  each  other.     The  two  pleune  do  not  meet  in  the  middle  line 


«  pcattloD  of  the  V 


of  the  chest,  excepting  anteriorly  opposite  the  second  and  third  pieces  of  the  ster- 
num. The  space  left  between  them  contains  all  the  thoracic  viscera  excepting 
the  lungs,  and  is  named  the  medisstinnm. 


Fio.  SeS.— The  dome  or  the  pleura 


Different  portions  of  the  parietal  pleura  have  received  special  names  which 
indicate  their  position;  thus,  that  portion  which  lines  the  inner  surfaces  of  ths  ribs 
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and  Intercostal  muscles  is  the  coital  pleura  (jpleura  costaiis);  that  which  covers 
the  convex  surface  of  the  Diaphragm  is  the  diaphragmatic  plema  (pleura  diaphrag- 
mof ica) ;  that  which  rises  in  the  neck,  over  the  apex  of  the  lung,  is  the  e«nrical  pleura 
(cupula  pleurae);  and  that  which  is  applied  to  the  adjacent  structures  of  the 
mediastinum  is  the  medlaatlnal  trienrs  (pleura  mediaatinalii). 

Reflectioiu  of  the  Pleune  (Fig.  897).— Commencing  at  the  sternum,  the  pleura 
passes  laterad,  lines  the  costal  cartilages,  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  ribs,  and  Internal 
intercostal  muscles,  and  at  the  back  part  of  the  thorax  passes  over  tiie  gangliated 
cord  of  the  sympathetic  and  its  branches,  and  b  reflected  upon  the  sides  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebne  where  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  interval,  the  poBterlor 
medi&stiniun  (cavum  mediastirude  posteriui),  from  the  opposite  pleura.  From 
the  vertebral  column  the  pleura  passes  to  the  side  of  the  pericardium,  which  it 


covers  to  a  slight  extent;  it  then  covers  the  back  part  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  from 
the  lower  border  of  which  a  triangular  sheet  descends  vertically  by  the  side  of 
the  posterior  mediastinum  to  the  Diaphragm,  hut  is  not  attached  thereto.  This 
sheet  is  the  posterior  layer  of  a  wide  fold,  known  as  the  broad  ligament  of  the  lung 
(ligamenium  pulmonale  or  ligamentum  latum  pulmonis).  From  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  lung  root,  the  pleura  may  be  traced  over  the  convex  surface  of  the 
lung,  the  apex,  and  base,  and  also  into  the  fissures  between  the  lobes,  on  to  its 
inner  surface  and  the  front  part  of  its  root;  it  is  continued  from  the  lower  margin 
of  the  root  as  the  anterior  layer  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  from  this  it  is  reflected 
on  to  the  pericardium,  and  from  it  to  the  back  of  the  sternum.  Below,  it  covers 
the  upper  surface  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  extends,  in  front,  as  low  as  the  costal 
cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib;  at  the  side  of  the  thorax,  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
tenth  rib  on  the  left  side  and  to  the  upper  border  of  the  same  rib  on  the  right  side; 
and  behind,  it  reaches  as  low  as  the  twelfth  rib,  and  sometimes  even  as  low  as 
the  transverse  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  Above,  its  apex  projects, 
through  the  superior  aperture  of  the  thorax  into  the  neck,  extending  from  one  to 
two  inches  above  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  first  rib;  this  portion  of  the  sac  is 
strengthened  by  a  dome-like  expansion  of  fascia  (Sibaon's  fascia)  (Fig.  899), 
attached  in  front  to  the  inner  border  of  the  first  rib,  and  behind  to  the  anterior 
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border  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.     TTiis  is  covered 
and  strengthened  by  a  few  spreading  muscular  fibres  derived  from  the  Scaleni. 

In  the  front  of  the  thorax,  where  the  parietal  layer  of  the  pleura  is  reflected 
backward  to  the  pericardium,  the  two  pleural  sacs  are  in  contact  for  a  short  dis- 
tance (Fig.  909).     At  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  behind  the  manubrium,  they 
are  not  in  contact,  the  point  of  reflection  being  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
sternoclavicular  articulation  to  the  midpoint  of  the  junction  of  the  manubrium 
with  the  body  of  the  sternum.     From  this  point  the  two  pleune  descend  in  close 
contact  to  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilages,  and  the  line  of  reBection  on 
the  right  side  is  continued  downward  in  nearly  a  straight  line  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  gladiolus,  and  then  turns  outward,  while  on  the  left  side  the  line  of  reflectioD 
diverges  outward  and  is  continued  downward,  close  to  the  left  border  of  the  sternum 
as  far  as  the  sixth  costal  cartilage.     The  inferior  limit  of  the  pleura  is  on  a  con- 
siderably lower  level  than  the  corresponding 
limit  of  the  lung,  but  does  not  extend  to  the 
attachment  of  Uie  Diaphragm,  so  that  below 
the  line  of  reflection  of  the  pleura  from  the 
thoracic  wall  on  to  the  Diaphragm  the  latter 
is  in  direct  contact  with  the  rib  cartilages  and 
the  Internal  intercostal  muscles.     In  ordinanr 
inspiration  the  thin  margin  of  the  base  of  the 
lung  does   not  extend  as  low  as  the  line  of 
pleural  reflection,  with  the  result  that  the  costal 
and  diaphragmatic  pleura  are  here  in  contact, 
the  narrow  slit  between  the  two  being  termed 
REnic      the  eostophrenic  sinna   (sinus  pkrenicocoslalu) 
(Fig.  900).     A  similar  condition  exists  behind 
the    sternum   and   rib    cartilages,    where  the 
anterior  thin  margin  of  the  lung  falls  short  of 
the  line  of  pleural  reflection,- and  where  the 
slit-tike  cavity  between  the  two  layers  of  pleura 
forms  what   is  sometimes  called  the  mtoat- 
diaatinal  Bintu  (ainua  coalomediastinalig). 

The  line  along  which  the  right  pleura  is  re- 
flected from  the  thoracic  wall  to  the  Diaphragm 
starts  in  front,  immediately  below  the  seventh 
costosternal  joint,  and  runs  downward  and 
backward  behind  the  seventh  costal  cartilage 
Fio.  BOO —Section  of  tbe  wall  of  0»  SO  as  to  cross  the  tenth  rib  in  tiie  mid-axillan- 

IhoTsi.    iliowiiig    the   pbrcDKocoatal   ■inua.  ,  .....  ,  ,  ,  .  * 

(Foirieruidcharpy.)  [me,  from  which  it  IS  prolonged  to  tbe  f^ine 

of  the  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra.  The  reflection 
of  the  left  pleura  follows  at  first  the  ascending  part  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage, 
and  in  the  rest  of  its  course  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  right  side. 

The  free  surface  of  the  pleura  is  smooth,  polished,  and  moistened  by  a  serous 
fluid;  its  attached  surface  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  to 
the  pulmonary  vessels  as  they  emerge  from  the  pericardium;  it  is  also  adherent  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  Diaphragm;  throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  some- 
what thicker,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  adjacent  parts  with  extreme  facility. 

The  right  pleural  sac  is  shorter,  wider,  and  reaches  higher  in  the  neck  than 
the  left. 

Ligamentnm  Latum  Pnlmonls. — From  the  above  description  it  wilt  be  seen  thai 
the  root  of  the  lung  Is  covered  in  front,  above,  and  behind  by  the  pleura,  and  that 
at  its  lower  border  the  investing  layers  come  into  contact.  Here  they  form  a  sort  of 
mesenteric  fold,  the  Ugamsntiun  latum  pulmonis  {lig.  jndmonale),  which  extends 
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as  far  as  the  Diaphragm  (but  is  not  attached  thereto)  between  the  pericardium 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  lung,  having  a  free  falciform  border 
belo'w,  between  the  lung  and  the  Diaphragm.  It  serves  to  retain  the  lower  part 
of  the  lung  in  position. 

Structure  of  the  Pleura. — ^The  pleura  is  composed  of  fibroelastic  connective  tissue,  its  free 
surface  being  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  flat  endothelial  cells.  It  is  fastened  to  adjacent 
structures  by  subserous  areolar  tissue.  The  subserous  tissue  of  the  visceral  pleura  is  continuous 
with  the  axeolar  tissue  of  the  lung. 

Vessels  and  Nerves.— The  arteries  of  the  pleura  are  derived  from  the  intercostal,  the  internal 
Tnammagy,  the  musculophrenic,  thymic,  pericardiac,  and  bronchial  arteries.  The  veins  cor- 
respon<l  to  the  arteries.  The  lymphatics  are  very  numerous  in  the  pleura  and  subserous  tissue. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  visceral  la^er  empty  into  the  superficial  pulmonary  trunks;  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  costal  pleura  empty  mto  the  intercostal  trunks ;  of  the  diaphragmatic  pleura,  mto 
the  diaphragmatic  trunks ;  of  \ke  mediastinal  pleura,  into  the  posterior  miKliastinal  nodes.  The 
nerves  are  derived  from  the  phrenic  and  sympathetic  (Luschka). 

Applied  Anatomy. — In  operations  upon  the  kidney  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pleura 
may  sometimes  extend  below  the  level  of  the  last  rib,  and  may  therefore  be  opened  in  these 
operations,  especially  when  the  last  rib  is  removed,  in  order  to  give  more  room.  It  is  best  to 
keep  the  incision  at  least  one  inch  below  the  last  rib,  enlarging  the  wound  afterward,  when  the 
fin^r  can  be  introduced  as  a  guide. 

in  toounds  of  the  Diaphragm  the  pleura  may  be  injured.  In  operations  about  the  root  of  the 
neck,  especially  in  the  removal  of  lymph  nodes  and  the  ligation  of  tne  first  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  the  pleura  may  be  injured. 

Puncturea  wounds  of  the  root  of  the  neck  are  apt  to  reach  the  pleura. 
Empyema  is  a  surgical  disease.  In  acute  empyema  the  treatment  Is  drainage.  A  portion  of 
the  fifth  or  sixth  rib  in  the  axillary  line  is  removea  by  subperiosteal  resection,  the  pleura  is  opened, 
and  a  tube  is  introduced.  In  chronic  empyema  the  lung  is  contracted  and  adherent  and  cannot 
expand;  hence  drainage  will  not  cure  it.  It  is  necessary  to  perform  multiple  rib  resection  in 
order  to  permit  the  thoracic  wall  to  sink  in  and  obliterate  the  cavity,  which,  as  the  lung  is  unable 
to  expand,  it  cannot  do.  The  necessary  operation  may  be  the  one  of  either  Estlander,  Schede, 
or  Fowler  (p.  168). 

If  a  large  wound  admits  suddenly  a  quantity  of  air  into  the  pleura,  dangerous  or  fatal  yneumxy- 
thorax  arises,  and  the  lung  collapses.  This  is  usually  met  during  operations  by  using  the  Fell- 
O'Dwyer  apparatus  for  artificial  respiration,  as  advised  by  Matas.*  This  apparatus  keeps  the 
lung  expanded,  in  spite  of  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  pleural  sac.  A  surgeon  can  open  the  pleura « 
widely  without  any  fear  of  the  lung  collapsing  if  he  operates  in  a  Sauerbruch  chamber.  The 
pressure  within  this  chamber  is  n^^tive.  The  patient's  head  is  outside  of  the  chamber,  his  body 
IS  within  it  The  bronchioles  are  distended  by  the  patient  inhaling  air  at  the  ordinary  pressure, 
but  the  exposed  lung  is  subjected  to  negative  pressure,  hence  the  lung  does  not  collapse  in  spite  of 
a  large  wound  in  the  pleura.  In  surgical  pneumothorax  the  lung  may  be  sutured  to  the  thoracic 
wall,  so  as  to  block  the  opening.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  arrest  dangerous  pulmonary  bleeding,  a 
surgeon  deliberately  induces  pneumothorax,  in  the  hope  that  the  collapse  of  the  lung  will  arrest 
bleeding. 

When  an  abscess  of  the  liver  is  posterior  and  on  the  dorsum,  transpleural  hepaiotomy  is  per- 
formed. A  portion  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula  is  removed. 
As  a  rule,  the  pleura  b  found  obliterated  at  this  point.  If  it  is  opened,  it  is  at  once  sutured  or 
closed  with  gauze  packing.  The  exposed  Diaphragm  is  incised,  and,  as  it  is  usually  adherent  to 
the  liver,  the  abscess  cavity  is  entered.  If  it  is  not  adherent,  the  liver  is  exposed  and  the  abscess 
sought  for  with  an  aspirating  needle. 

wocco's  Stan  is  the  presence  of  a  triangular  area  of  paravertebral  dulness  above  the  level  of 
the  twelfth  rib  on  the  side  opposite  to  a  pleural  effusion.  The  dulness  is  believed  to  be  due  to  a 
displacement  of  the  contents  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  by  the  fluid. 


THE  MEDIASTINUM,  OB  INTERPLEURAL  SPACE. 

The  mediastinum  is  the  space  left  in  the  median  portion  of  the  thorax  by  the  non- 
apposition  of  the  two  pleurae.  It  exten<Js  from  the  sternum  in  front  to  the  vertebral 
column  behind,  and  contains  all  the  thoracic  viscera  excepting  the  lungs.  The 
mediastinum  may  be  divided  for  purposes  of  description  into  two  parts — an 

1  Annals  of  Surgery,  April,  1899. 
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Upper  portion,  above  tlie  upper  level  of  the  pericardium,  which  is  named  the 
anperior  msdiutinum;  and  a  lower  portion,  below  the  upper  level  of  the  peri- 
cardium. This  lower  portion  is  again  subdivided  info  three— that  part  which 
contains  the  pericardium  and  its  contents,  the  middle  madiastinaiti;  that  pert 
which  is  in  front  of  the  pericardium,  the  antarior  madiagtiiinin;  and  that  part 
which  is  behind  the  pericardium,  the  posterior  wwrtiMft-i""'" 

The  superior  met&astinum  (Fig.  001)  is  that  portion  of  the  interpleural  space 
which  lies  between  the  manubrium  sterni  in  front  and  the  upper  thoracic  vertebnp 
behind.  It  is  bounded  below  by  a  plane  passing  backward  from  the  junction 
of  the  manubrium  and  gladiolus  stemi  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  fourth 
thoracic  ^-ertebra,  and  laterally  by  the  lungs  and  pleune.  It  contains  the  origim 
of  the  Sternohyoid  and  Sternothyroid  muscles  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  Longus 
colli  muscles:  the  arch  of  the  aorta;  the  innominate,  the  thoracic  portion  of  the 
left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries;  the  upper  half  of  the  superior  vena  cava  and 


Fio.  901.— Traiut-enc  wctiou  tbtou«h  ths  Moand  ttMrscio  vertebra.     (Braune.) 

the  innominate  veins,  and  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein;  the  vagus,  cardiac, 
phrenic,  and  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves;  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and  thoradc 
duct;  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland  and  some  lymph  nodes. 

The  anterior  mediastinum  (Fig.  897)  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  sternum, 
laterally  by  the  pleune,  and  behind  by  the  pericardium.  It  is  narrow  above, 
but  widens  out  a  little  below,  and,  owing  to  the  oblique  course  taken  by  the  left 
pleura,  it  is  directed  from  above  obliquely  downward  and  to  the  left  Its  anterior 
wall  is  formed  by  the  left  Triangularis  sterni  muscle  and  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
left  costal  cartilages.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  some  Ijtd- 
phatic  vessels  which  ascend  from  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  two  or  three 
lymph  nodes  (anterior  mediastinal  glands),  and  the  small  mediastinal  branches 
of  the  internal  mammary  artery. 

The  middle  mediartiPUm  (Fig.  897)  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  interpleural 
space.  It  contains  the  heart  enclosed  in  the  pericardium,  the  ascending  aorta. 
the  lower  half  of  the  superior  vena  cava,  with  the  vena  azygos  major  opening  into 
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It,  tHe  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  the  two  bronchi,  tlie  pulmonary  artery  divid- 
ing  into  its  two  branches  and  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  veins,  the  phrenic 

nerves,  and  some  bronchial  lymph  nodes. 

The  posterior  mediutinum  (Figs.  897  and  902)  is  an  irre^iular  triangular  space 

running  parallel  with  the  vertebral  column;  it  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  peri- 


cardium above,  and  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the  Diaphragm  below,  behind 
by  the  vertebral  column  from  the  tower  border  of  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  thoracic 
vertebra,  and  on  either  side  by  the  pleura.  It  contains  the  descending  thoracic 
aorta,  the  venae  azygoa  major  and  minor,  the  vagus  and  splanchnic  nerves,  the 
cesophagus,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  some  lymph  nodes. 
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Apptisd  Aiutomy, — Prijruay  tumors  of  the  mediastinum  are  usually  lymphomalB  or  iTnpbo- 
sarcomata  arisinf;  from  the  thymus  or  from  the  broDchial  or  poaterior  mediastinal  lymph  Doda; 
sarcomata,  dermoid  cysts,  and  embryomata,  occur  more  rarefy.  These  tumors  give  rise  to  pain. 
deformity  of  the  thorax,  and  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  various  nerves,  bloodreasds,  ijr 
rassages,  lymphatics,  and  on  the  oesophagus,  as  these  various  structures  pass  through  the  tbonu. 
They  may  produce  physical  siens  very  much  like  those  of  an  aortic  aneurism,  so  thai  diagiKHis 
between  the  two  is  often  difBcult.  T^e  prognosis  is  bad.  life  usually  ending  within  a  fvw  montlu 
or  a  year  of  the  onset  of  the  symptoms. 

Injiammalion  of  the  mediastinum  due  to  wounds,  or  to  the  spread  of  inflammation  from  id- 
iacent  parts  (e.  g.,  the  (esophagus,  the  pericardium),  is  sometimes  acute,  leading  lo  absm 
formation.  A  more  chronic  form  associated  with  adhesions  and  inflammation  of  dw  perkar- 
dium — the  so-called  chronic  adhesive  inediastinopericarditLt — gives  rise  to  obscure  symplotiu 
suggesting  gradual  heart  failure,  and  leads  to  death  slowly  but  surely. 


Tpi  LUNGS  (PULHOnS)  (Figs.  903.  904). 

The  lungs  are  the  essential  organs  of  respiration;  they  are  two  m  number, 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  heart  and 
other  contents  of  the  mediastinum.  A  healthy  lung  hangs  free  within  the  pleurd 
cavity.     It  is  suspended  by  the  root  and  by  the  ligamentum  pulmonale.    In  many 


Pia.  903.— The  risht  lung.     The  inner  or  medioatinaliurfan,  witli  the  hilum  Inid  bare  by  the  nmovBl  of  Ik 
structum  forming  tbe  root  of  the  tunc     (Toldl.) 

cases  examined  the  lung  does  not  hang  free,  but,  as  a  result  of  former  pteurisv. 
an  area  of  the  pulmonary  pleura  is  adherent  to  the  parietal  pleura.  Each  )un^ 
is  conical  in  shape,  and  presents  for  examination  an  apex,  a  bua,  three  bocden, 
and  three  surfaces. 

The  apex  (apex  jmlmonui)  is  rounded,  and  extends  into  the  root  of  the  neck 
about  an  inch  to  two  inches  above  the  level  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  first  rib. 
A  furrow  produced  by  the  subclavian  artery  as  it  curves  outward  in  front  of  the 
pleura  runs  upward  and  outward  immediately  below  the  apex.  The  brachiil 
plexus  is  in  close  proximity  to  this  portion  uf  the  lung. 
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T'he  base  {basis  fvlmonis)  is  broad,  concave,  and  rests  upon  the  convex  surface 
of  the  IDiaphragm,  which  separates  the  right  lung  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
ri^t  lobe  of  the  liver  and  the  left  lung  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver,  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  and  the  spleen.  Since  the  Diaphra^ 
extends  higher  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  it  follows  that  the  concavity 
on  the  base  of  the  right  lung  is  deeper  than  that  of  the  left.  Laterally  and 
l>ehind,  the  base  is  bounded  by  a  thm,  sharp  margin  which  projects  for  some 
distance  into  the  costophrenic  sinus  of  the  pleura,  between  the  lower  ribs  and  the 
costal  attachment  of  the  Diaphragm,  The  base  of  the  lung  descends  during 
inspiration  and  ascends  during  expiration;  its  relation  to  the  thoracic  wall  is 
indicated  in  Figs.  909  and  910. 


Fia.  MM.— The  left  liinf .     The  inner  or  mediastinal  aurfaH.  with  tbe  root  o[  the  luni  cut  uron.     (Toldt.) 

Surfaces. — ^The  external,  costal,  or  thonde  snrfUe  {fades  cosUUis)  (Figs.  907 
and  908)  is  smooth,  convex,  of  considerable  extent,  and  corresponds  to  the  form 
of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  being  deeper  behind  than  in  front.  It  is  in  contact 
with  the  costal  pleura,  and  presents,  in  a  hardened  specimen,  slight  grooves 
corresponding  to  the  overlying  ribs. 

The  inner  or  mediastinal  sortace  {fades  mediastinaUs)  (Figs.  903  and  904) 
is  in  contact  with  that  portion  of  the  pleura  which  forms  the  lateral  boundary  of 
the  mediastinal  space.  It  presents  a  deep  concavity  which  accommodates  the 
pericardial  sac;  this  is  iar^r  and  deeper  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  lung,  on 
account  of  the  heart  projecting  farther  to  the  left  than  to  the  right  of  the  mesal  plane. 
Above  and  behind  this  concavity  is  a  triangular  depression  named  the  hiliun  {hilua 
•jndmonis),  where  the  structures  which  form  the  root  of  the  lung  enter  and  leave 
the  viscus. 

On  the  right  lung  (Fig.  905)  immediately  above  the  hilum,  is  an  arched  furrow 
which  accommodates  the  vena  azygos  major,  while  running  upward,  and  then  arch- 
ing outward  some  little  distance  below  the  apex,  is  a  wide  groove  for  the  superior 
vena  cava  and  right  innominate  vein;  and  behind  this,  nearer  the  apex,  is  a  second 
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furrow  for  the  innominate  artery.  Along  the  back  part  of  the  inner  surface 
is  a  vertical  groove  for  the  oesophagus;  this  groove  becomes  less  distinct  below, 
owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cesophagus  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
line.  In  front  and  to  the  right  of  ihe  lower  part  of  the  oesophageal  groove,  the 
inner  surface  is  applied  to  the  pleural  covering  of  the  right  and  posterior  aspects 
of  the  thoracic  parts  of  the  inferior  vena  cava;  this  vessel  being 'accommodated 
in  a  deep  concavity. 

On  the  left  lung  (Fig.  904),  immediately  above  the  hilum,  is  a  well-marked 
curved  furrow  produced  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  running  upward  from  this 
toward  the  apex  is  a  groove  accommodating  the  subclavian  artery;  a  slight  impres- 
sion in  front  of  the  latter  and  close  to  the  margin  of  the  lung  lodges  the  left  in- 
nominate vein.  Behind  the  hilum  and  pericardial  depression  is  a  vertical  furrow 
produced  by  the  descending  thoracic  aorta,  and  in  front  of  this,  near  the  base 
of  the  lung,  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  causes  a  shallow  depression. 


Fid.  905.— Fnmt  view  of  the  henrt  mod  luon. 

Borders. — The  posterior  bord«r  (margo  posterior)  is  broad  and  rounded,  and 
is  received  into  the  deep  concavity  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral  column.  It  is 
much  longer  than  the  anterior  border. 

The  infsrin  border  (margo  inferior)  is  the  margin  of  the  base  separating  the 
costal  and  diaphragmatic  surfaces.  It  projects,  below,  into  the  upper  part  ol 
the  eoatophrenic  sinus. 

The  anterior  border  (margo  anterior)  is  thin  and  sharp,  overlaps  the  front  of  the 
pericardium,  and  is  projected  into  the  costomediastinal  sinus  of  the  pleura.  The 
anterior  border  of  the  right  lung  is  almost  vertical ;  that  of  the  left  presents,  below, 
an  angular  notch,  the  incisnra  cardiaca,  into  which  the  heart  and  pericardium  are 
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received.      A  projection  from  the  upper  lobe  comes  forward  beneath  the  cardiac 
notch  ;  it  is  called  the  lingola  pulmonis. 


a  doraal  view  of  tb«  heart  uiid  lun^.     The  lunfp  biive  been 


Fissores  and  Lobes  of  the  Lung.— The  toft  hmg  is  divided  into  two  lobes, 
an  upper  and  a  lower,  by  an  oblique  fiisnra  {incisura  interlobar^),  which  extends 
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from  the  outer  to,  tKe  inner  surface  of  the  lung  both  above  and  below  the  hilum. 
As  seen  on  the  surface,  this  fissure  commences  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  luni; 
at  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  hilum,  and  runs  backward  and  upwani 
to  the  posterior  border,  which  it  crosses  about  two  and  a  half  inches  helow  the 
apex.  It  then  extends  downward  and  forward  over  the  outer  surface  and  reaches 
the  lower  border  a  little  behind  Its  anterior  inferior  extremity,  and  its  further 
course  can  be  followed  upward  and  backward  across  the  inner  surface  as  hr  as 
the  lower  part  of  the  hilum.  The  upper  lobe  (lobus  superior)  lies  above  and  m 
front  of  this  fissure,  and  includes  the  apex,  the  anterior  border,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  outer  surface  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  lung.    The 


lower  lobe  (lobus  wferior),  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  situated  below  and  behind 
this  fissure,  and  comprises  almost  the  whole  of  the  base,  a  large  portion  of  Ihe 
outer  surface,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  border. 

The  right  long  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  by  an  obliqup 
and  a  horizontal  fissure.  The  obliqne  fissure  separates  the  lower  from  the  middle 
and  upper  lobes,  and  corresponds  closely  with  the  fissure  of  the  left  lung,  lis 
direction  is,  however,  more  vertical,  and  it  cuts  the  lower  border  about  three  inches 
behind  its  anterior  inferior  extremity.  The  horizontal  flssnre  separates  the  upper 
from  the  middle  lobe.  It  begins  in  the  oblique  fissure  near  the  posterior  bonier 
of  the  lung  and,  running  horizontally  forward,  cuts  the  anterior  border  at  the  level 
of  the  sternal  end  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage;  on  the  inner  surface  it  may  be  traced 


L 
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l>ackward  to  the  failum.  The  middle  lobe  {U^yua  mediua),  the  smallest  of  the  lobes 
nf  the  rightlung,  lies  between  the  horizontal  tissureand  the  lower  part  of  the  oblique 
fissure;  it  is  wedge-shaped  and  includes  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  border  and 
tHe  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  lung. 


Fiu.  etO.— Lateral  view  ol  chest,  showiu  relatiana  of  Hflht  pleun  and  ]un>  to  the  chest  mil.     The  blue  line 
iodicklee  the  line  of  plauiml  reSactioa;  the  »d  lines,  the  outline  el  the  lung  and  iu  Bssures. 

The  right  lung  is  the-  larger  and  heavier;  it  is  broader  than  the  left,  owing  to 
the  inclination  of  the  heart  to  the  left  side;  it  is  also  shorter  by  an  inch,  in 
consequence  of  the  Diaphragm  rising  higher  on  the  right  side  to  accommodate 
the  liver. 

The  Root  fA  the  Lung  (radix  pulmonis)  (Figs.  903  and  904). — ^A  little  above  the 
middle  of  the  inner  surface  of  each  lung,  and  nearer  its  posterior  than  its  anterior 
border,  is  its  root,  by  which  the  lung  is  connected  to  the  heart  and  the  trachea. 
The  root  is  formed  by  the  bronchial  tube,  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  pulmonary 
veins,  the  bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  the  pulmonary  plexus  of  nerves,  lymphatics, 
bronchial  lymph  nodes,  and  areolar  tissue,  all  of  which  are  enclosed  by  a  reflection 
of  the  pleura.  The  root  of  the  right  lung  lies  behind  the  superior  vena  cava  and 
ascending  portion  of  the  aorta,  and  below  the  vena  azygos  major.  The  root  of 
the  left  lung  passes  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  in  front  of  the  descending 
aorb;  the  phrenic  nerve  and  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus  He  in  front  of  each, 
and  the  vagus  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexus  behind  each;  below  each  is  the 
ligamentum  latum  pulmonis. 
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The  chief  structures  composing  the  root  of  each  lung  are  arranged  in  a  similar 
manner  from  before  backward  on  both  sides — ^viz.,  the  two  puhnonary  veins  in 
front,  the  pulmonary  artery  in  the  middle,  and  the  bronchus,  together  with  the 
bronchial  vessels,  behind.  From  above  downward,  on  the  two  sides,  their 
arrangement  differs,  thus: 

On  the  right  side  their  position  is — ^bronchus,  pulmonary  artery,  pulmonaiy 
veins;  but  on  the  left  side  their  position  is — pulmonary  artery,  bronchus,  polmo- 
nary  veins.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  entire  right  bronchus  does  not  lie  above 
the  right  pulmonary  artery,  but  only  its  eparterial  branch  (see  p.  1179),  which 
passes  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung;  the  divisions  of  the  bronchus  for  the 
middle  and  lower  lobes  lie  below  the  artery. 

Divisions  of  the  Bronchi — Just  as  the  lungs  differ  from  each  other  in  the  num- 
ber of  their  lobes,  so  the  bronchi  differ  in  their  mode  of  subdivision. 

The  right  bronchus  gives  off,  about  an  inch  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea, 
a  branch  for  the  upper  lobe.  This  branch  arises  above  the  level  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  is  therefore  named  the  eparterial  bronchus.  All  the  other  divisions 
of  the  main  stem  come  off  below  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  consequently  are 
termed  hyparteriai  bronchi.  The  first  of  these  is  distributed  to  the  middle  lobe, 
and  the  main  tube  then  passes  downward  and  backward  into  the  lower  lobe, 
giving  off  in  its  course  a  series  of  large  ventral  and  small  dorsal  branches.  The 
ventral  and  dorsal  branches  arise  alternately,  and  are  usually  eight  in  number- 
four  of  each  kind.  The  branch  to  the  middle  lobe  is  regarded  as  the  first  of  the 
ventral  series. 

The  left  bronchus  passes  below  the  level  of  the  pulmonary  artery  before  it 
divides,  and  hence  all  its  branches  are  hyparteriai;  it  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  as  equivalent  to  that  portion  of  the  right  bronchus  which  lies  on  the  distal 
side  of  its  eparterial  branch.  The  first  branch  of  the  left  bronchus  arises  about 
two  inches  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  is  distributed  to  the  upper  lobe. 
The  main  stem  then  enters  the  lower  lobe,  where  it  divides  into  ventral  and  dorsal 
branches  similar  to  those  in  the  right  lung.  The  branch  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
left  lung  is  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  ventral  series. 

The  true  weight  of  the  human  lungs  as  ascertained  in  the  bodies  of  criminals  executed  by 
electricity,  in  which  the  mode  of  death  is  attended  by  a  nearly  bloodless  condition  of  the  lungs, 
is  215  grams  (7i  ounces)  for  the  left  lung  and  240  grams  (8§  ounces)  for  the  right  lung  (E.  A. 
Spitzka,  Amer,  Jour,  of  Anat.,  iii,  1,  p.  v).  Ordinarily,  with  the  vascular  channeb  more  or  less 
filled  with  blood  and  serum,  the  two  lungs  together  weigh  about  42  ounces,  the  right  lung  being 
2  ounces  heavier  than  the  left,  but  much  variation  is  met  with  according  to  the  amount  of  blood 
or  serous  fluid  they  may  contain.  The  lungs  are  heavier  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  lung  tissue  varies  from  0.345  to  0.746. 

The  color  of  the  bines  at  birth  is  a  pinkish  white;  in  adult  life  a  dark  slate-color,  mottled  in 
patches;  and  as  age  aovances  this  mottling  assumes  a  black  color.  The  coloring  matter  con^ 
sists  of  granules  of  carbonaceous  substance  deposited  in  the  areolar  tissue  near  the  surface  of  the 
organ.  It  increases  in  quantity  as  age  advances,  and  is  more  abundant  in  males  than  in  females. 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  lung  is  usually  darker  than  the  anterior. 

The  surface  of  the  lung  is  smooth,  shining,  and  marked  out  into  numerous  polyhedral  spaces, 
indicating  the  lobules  of  the  organ;  the  area  of  each  of  these  spaces  is  crossed  by  numerous  lighter 
lines. 

The  substance  of  the  lung  is  of  a  light,  porous,  spongy  texture;  it  floats  in  water  and  crepi- 
tates when  handled,  owing  to  the  presence  of  air  in  the  tissue;  it  is  also  highly  elastic;  hence 
the  collapsed  state  of  these  organs  when  they  are  removed  from  the  closed  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

The  Fetal  Lung. — After  respiration  has  been  established,  the  lung  fills  the  pleural  cavity. 
In  the  fetus,  as  the  lung  has  never  been  distended  with  air  and  has  never  received  a  large  amount 
of  blood,  it  is  gathered  into  a  small  mass  at  the  back  of  the  thorax.  It  will  sink  in  water  and  feels 
solid  to  the  touch. 

Stmctore. — ^The  structure  of  the  lung  is  such  that  the  blood  brought  by  the  pulmonary 
jirtery  comes  into  close  relation  with  the  air  which  enters  from  the  bronchioles.  The  blood 
gives  materials  to  the  air,  and  the  air  gives  elements  to  the  blood,  and  the  process  of  respiration 
causes  the  dark  blood  brought  from  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  artery  to  return  to  the  heart  as 
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red  blood  in  the  pulmonary  veins.    The  lungs  are  composed  of  an  external  serous  coat,  a  sub- 
aeroms  azedlar  tissue,  and  the  pulmonary  substance  or  parenchyma. 

The  sezxyiia  coat  is  thin,  transparent,  and  invests  the  entire  organ  as  far  as  the  root.  It  is 
composed  of  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells  resting  upon  a  thin  layer  of  fibroelastic  tissue,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  subserous  tissue.    It  is  known  as  the  pulmonary  pleura  (p.  1183). 

The  aiibserous  areolar  tissue  contains  a  large  proportion  of  elastic  fibres;  it  invests  the 
entire  surface  of  the  lung,  and  extends  inward  between  the  lobules. 

The  paz<Qinchyma  is  composed  of  lobules  which,  although  closely  connected  by  an 
interlobular  areolar  tissue,  are  quite  distinct  from  one  another.  The  lobules  vary  in  size  from 
0.3  cm.  to  3  cm.  (^  inch  to  1^  inches);  those  on  the  surface  are  large,  of  pyramidal  form,  with 
the  bases  turned  toward  the  surface;  those  in  the  interior  are  smaller  and  of  various  forms. 
Elach  lobule  is  composed  of  one  of  the  ramifications  of  a  bronchiole  (about  1  nmi.  in  diameter) 
and  Its  terminal  air  cells,  and  of  the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  vessels,  lym- 
phatics, and  nerves,  all  of  these  structures  being  connected  by  fibroelastic  tissue. 

The  bronchus  upon  entering  the  lung  divides  like  the  ducts  of  a  gland,  the  terminal  tubules, 

about  1  mm.  in  diameter,  constituting  the  bronchioles.     Each  bronchiole  forms  a  lobule  that  is 

separated  and  closed  from  its  neighbor.  The  bronchiole  diminishes  in  diameter  to  about  0.5  mm. 

and  divides  into  several  tubules  (0.3  to  0.4  mm.  in  diameter),  the  respiratory  bronchioles,  upon 

the  sides  of  which  some  minute  depressions,  alveoli,  may  be  seen.    Each  respiratoir  bronchiole 

further  subdivides  into  several  alveolar  ducts  (0.2  nmi.  in  diameter),  along  which  alveoli  are 

numerous.    The  alveolar  ducts  lead  into  individual  dilated  spaces,  the  alvei,  air  sacs,  or  infun- 

dibiila  (0.3  to  5  mm.  in  diameter),  upon  the  sides  of  which  are  alveoli  or  saccules  (0.05  to  0.1  mm. 

in  diameter).    The  alveoli  are  partially  separated  from  one  another  by  low^  partitions  or  septa, 

of  the  same  structure  as  the  alveolar  wall. 

OtaaigBB  in  Structure  of  the  Bronchus  and  Its  Divisions.— Each  main  bronchus  resembles 
ihe  trachea  in  structure.  Within  the  lung  the  bronchial  tubes  are  circular  in  outline.  As  the 
bronchus  divides  and  redivides  monopodially,  changes  occur  in  the  various  coats.  The  mucous 
coat  presents  a  corrugated  appearance  and  the  cartilage  in  the  submucosa  changes  to  a  com- 
plete investing  layer  composea  of  a  number  of  individual  plates.  With  this  change  the  smooth 
muscle  tissue,  internal  to  the  cartilage,  increases  so  as  to  form  a  complete  layer.  As  the  smaller 
tubes  are  approached  the  cartilage  decreases  in  amount,  while  the  muscle  increases  relatively. 
The  mucous  glands  in  mucosa  disappear  in  those  tubules  of  1  mm.  in  diameter,  while  the  car- 
tilage persists  until  a  diameter  of  about  0.5  nmi.  is  reached. 

Each  bronchiole  consists  of  a  layer  of  simple  columnar  and  goblet  epithelial  cells  resting  upon 
a  basement  membrane  and  a  fibroelastic  tunica  propria;  external  to  this  is  found  a  layer  of 
smooth  muscle  tissue,  and  beyond  this  a  layer  of  white  fibrous  tissue  containing  the  main  vessels 
and  nerves  of  the  tubules.  The  respiratory  bronchiole  is  lined  bv  simple  ciliated  cells,  that 
gradually  give  way  to  nonciliated  columnar  and  cuboidal  cells,  and  lastly  flattened  epithelium 
(the  respiratory  epithelium).  Some  muscle  tissue  is  still  present,  and  the  elastic  tissue  increases 
in  quantity.  The  alveolar  ducts  are  lined  by  simple  epithelial  plates  resting  upon  a  basement 
membrane  supported  by  elastic  tissue.  At  the  end  of  this  tubule  the  muscle  tissue  disappears. 
The  air  sacs  are  composed  of  the  alveoli  or  saccules  lined  by  respiratory  epithelium  that  rests 
upon  a  basement  membrane  supported  by  a  meshwork  of  elastic  tissue  containing  the  densest 
capillarv  plexus  of  the  body.  This  elastic  tissue  allows  the  alveoli  to  increase  from  two  to  three 
times  their  ordinary  diameters.  Separating  one  alveolus  from  another  is  a  low  septum  that 
has  the  same  structure  as  the  alveolar  wall. 

Vessels  of  the  Lungs. — ^The  pulmonary  artery  (Figs.  905  and  906)  conveys  the  venous 
blood  to  the  lungs;  it  divides  into  branches  which  accompany  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  terminates 
in  a  dense  capiUary  network  upon  the  walls  of  the  air  cells.  In  the  lung  the  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  are  usually  above  and  in  front  of  a  bronchial  tube,  tne  vein  below.  The 
pulmonary  arteries  are  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  respiratory  epithelium. 

The  pulmonary  CH>illaries  form  plexuses  which  lie  immediately  beneath  the  epithelium  of  the 
walls  and  septa  of  the  air  cells  and  of  the  alveoli.  In  the  septa  between  the  air  cells  the  capillary 
network  forms  a  single  layer.  The  capillaries  form  a  very  minute  network,  the  meshes  of  which 
are  smaller  than  the  vessels  themselves;^  their  walls  are  also  exceedingly  thin.  The  arteries 
of  neighboring  lobules  are  independent  of  one  another,  but  the  veins  freely  anastomose. 

The  pulmonary  veins  commence  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  the  radicles  coalescing  into 
larger  branches,  which  run  along  through  tne  substance  of  the  lung,  independently  from  the 
minute  arteries  and  bronchi.  After  freen^  communicating  with  other  brancnes  they  form  large 
vessels,  which  ultimately  come  into  relation  with  the  arteries  and  bronchial  tubes,  and  accom- 
pany than  to  the  hilum  of  the  organ.  Finally,  they  open  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  con- 
veying oxygenated  blood  to  be  eventually  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body  by  the  aorta. 

The  hnmchial  arteries  supply  blood  for  the  nutrition  of  bronchial  tubes  and  vessels  of  the 
lung.    The  thoracic  aorta  usually  gives  off  two  left  bronchial  arteries.    The  single  right  bron- 

iThe  meshes  are  0017  0.002"'  to  0.008'"  in  width,  while  the  vessels  are  0.003"'  to  0.005"'  (Ki^lliker.  Human 
Uicrosoopic  Anatomy! . 
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chia)  urtery  usually  arises  from  the  first  right  aortic  intercostal,  but  sometiioea  from  the  supmcr 
left  bronchial  artery,  or  from  the  aorta.  In  the  root  of  the  lung  they  are  posterior  to  the  brOD- 
chu3,  they  accompaav  the  bronchial  cubes,  supply  the  bronchial  tuoes  and  surrounding  inlcr- 
lobular  tissue,  and  give  branches  to  the  nails  of  the  larger  pulmonary  vessels,  the  ccsopbagtu, 
pericardium,  and  bronchial  lymph  nodes.  Those  supplying  the  bronchial  tubes  fortu  a  capil- 
lary plexus  in  the  muscular  coat,  from  which  branches  are  given  off  to  form  a  second  plexiu  in 
the  mucous  coat.  This  plexus  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  ana  empties 
into  the  pulmonary  vein.  Others  are  distributed  in  the  interlobular  areolar  tissue,  and  lermmaK 
partly  in  the  deep,  partly  in  the  superficial,  bronchial  veins.  Lastly,  some  ramify  upon  the 
surface  of  the  lung  beneath  the  pleura,  where  they  form  a  capillary  network.  TTiere  may  he 
but  one  bronchial  artery;  there  may  be  three  or  four. 

The  bronchial  veina  are  not  foiind  in  the  walls  of  the  very  small  bronchi.  Ilie  small  bronchial 
vans  run  along  by  the  front  and  back  of  the  medium  sized  and  larger  tubes,  and  form  two  trunki 
at  the  root  of  each  lung.  These  vessels  terminate  on  the  right  side  in  the  vaia  a^gos  major, 
and  on  the  left  side  in  the  .      .  -.  •       ™,     ■     . 

mediastinal  veins  open  ti 
passes  to  the  pulmonary  vi 


broDcbiole  iwd  al 


The  l7mph»tics  be^in  in  networks  about  the  lobules  and  form  networks  about  the  brondu 
and  beneath  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  The  superficial  collecting  trunks  arise  aboui 
the  lobules  and  beneath  the  pleura.  According  to  Sappey,  the  superficial  trunks  from  the  u|^ 
'  '      *      '  '  '  surface;  one  set  passes  around  the  anterior  border,  another  set  around 


lobe  begin  on  the  costal  s  .  , 

the  posterior  border,  and  a  third  into  the  incisura  interlobaris.  Tlie  same  observer  says  that 
the  superficial  trunks  from  the  middle  lobe  unite  with  the  trunks  from  the  upper  and  lower  lobra; 
and  the  superficial  trunks  from  the  lower  lobe,  like  those  of  the  upper  lone,  are  in  three  sets. 
One  set  passes  around  the  posterior  margin,  one  around  the  anterior  margin,  and  one  into  (he 
interlobar  fissure.  All  of  the  superficial  trunks  convey  lymph  to  the  nodes  of  the  hilum.  Sotw 
of  the  de^  collecting  trunks  begin  by  the  side  of  the  small  bronchi;  others  course  along  by  the 
pulmonary  veins  or  pulmonary  arteries.  All  of  them  pass  to  the  nodes  of  the  hilum.  Ttf 
nodes  erf  the  hilum  are  in  communication  with  the  penlracheobronehial  nodes. 

Nerves.— The  lungs  are  supplied  from  the  antwior  and  poitarior  puli>ion«r7pl«xaa«s,  fomHd 
chiefly  by  branches  from  the  Bympathetic  and  va^na.  The  filaments  from  these  plexuses  accom- 
pany the  bronchial  tubes,  and  are  losi  upon  them.    Small  ganglia  are  found  upon  these  nerves, 

8lirfac«  Form.— The  apex  of  the  lung  is  situated  in  the  neck,  behind  the  interval  between  ibf 
two  heads  of  origin  of  the  Sternomastoid  muscle.  The  height  to  which  it  rises  above  the  clavicle 
varies  very  considerablv,  hut  is  generally  about  one  inch.  It  may,  howeva-,  extmd  as  much  u 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  a'n  inch  and  three-quarters,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  scarcely  project 
above  the  level  of  (his  bone.  In  order  lo  mark  out  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lung,  a  line  is 
to  be  drawn  from  the  apex  point,  one  inch  above  the  level  of  the  clavicle,  and  rather  nearer  the 
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posterior  than  the  anterior  border  of  the  Stemomastoid  muscle,  downward  and  inward  across 

the  sternoclavicular  articulation  and  first  piece  of  the  sternum  until  it  meets,  or  almost  meets, 

its  fellovr  of  the  other  side  opposite  the  articulation  of  the  manubrium  and  gladiolus.    From  this 

point  the  t^wo  lines  are  to  be  drawn  downward,  one  on  either  side  of  the  mesal  Une  and  close  to 

it,  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  articulation  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilages  to  the  sternum.    From 

here  the  tvro  lines  diverge;  the  left  is  to  be  drawn  at  first  passine  outward  with  a  slight  inclina- 

lion  dow^nward,  and  then  taking  a  bend  downward  with  a  slight  mclination  outward  to  the  apex 

of  the  heart,  and  thence  to  the  sixth  costochondral  articulation.    The  direction  of  the  anterior 

border  of  this  part  of  the  left  lung  is  denoted  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  a  curved  Hne  with  its 

convexity  directed  upward  and  outward  from  the  articulation  of  the  fourth  right  costal  cartilage 

of  the  sternum  to  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  an  inch  and  a  half  below  and  three-auarters  of  an 

inch  internal  to  the  left  nipple  in  the  male.    The  continuation  of  the  anterior  oorder  of  the 

right  lung  is  marked  by  a  prolongation  of  its  line  from  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilages 

vertically  do-wnward  as  far  as  the  sixth,  when  it  slopes  off  along  the  line  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage 

to  its  articulation  with  the  rib. 

The  lower  border  of  the  lung  is  marked  out  by  a  slightly  curved  line  with  its  convexity  down- 
ward from  the  articulation  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilaee  to  its  rib  to  the  spinous  process  of  the 
tenth  thoracic  vertebra.  If  vertical  lines  are  drawn  downward  from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle, 
from  the  deepest  part  of  the  axilla,  and  from  the  apex  of  the  scapula,  while  the  arms  are  raised 
from  the  sides,  they  should  intersect  this  convex  line,  the  first  at  the  sixth,  the  second  at  the 
eighth,  and  the  thira  at  the  tenth  rib.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  pleura  extends  farther  down 
than  the  lung,  so  that  it  may  be  wounded,  and  a  wound  may  pass  through  its  cavity  into  the  Dia- 
pVuragm,  and  the  abdominal  viscera  may  be  injured  without  the  lung  being  involved. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  lung  is  indicated  bv  a  line  drawn  from  the  level  of  the  spinous 
process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  down  either  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  correspond- 
ing to  the  costovertebral  joints  as  low  as  the  spinous  process  of  the  tenth  thoracic  vertebra. 
The  trachea  bifurcates  opposite  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra,  and  from  this 
point  the  two  bronchi  are  directed  outward. 

"The  position  of  the  great  fissure  of  the  lungs  may  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  third 
thoracic  spine  obliquely  downward  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach  the  sixth  rib  close  to  the  mid- 
clavicular line.  The  interlobar  fissure  between  the  upper  and  middle  lobes  of  the  right  lung 
(corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  apex  of  the  axilla  almost  horizontally  to  the  sternum, 
reaching  the  latter  at  about  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage"  (Ehrendrath). 

AppUed  Anatomy. — ^The  lungs  may  be  wounded  or  torn  in  three  ways:  (1)  By  compression 
of  the  thorax,  without  anv  injury  to  the  ribs.  (2)  By  a  fractured  rib  penetrating  the  lung.  (3) 
By  stabs,  gunshot  wounds,  etc. 

The  first  form,  where  the  lung  is  ruptured  by  external  compression  without  any  fracture  of 
the  ribs,  is  very  rare,  and  usually  occurs  in  young  children,  and  affects  the  root  of  the  lung — 
i.  e.j  the  most  fixed  part — and  thus,  implicating  the  great  vessels,  is  frequendy  fatal.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  most  unusual  injury,  and  the  exact  mode  of  its  causation  is  difiScult  to  understand. 
The  probable  explanation  is  that  immediately  before  the  compression  is  applied  a  deep  inspira- 
tion 18  taken  and  the  lungs  are  fully  inflated;  owing  then  to  spasm  of  the  glottis  at  the  moment 
of  compression,  the  air  is  unable  to  escape  from  the  lung,  the  lung  is  not  able  to  recede,  and 
fonseauently  gives  way. 

In  the  second  variety,  when  the  wound  in  the  lung  is  produced  by  the  penetration  qf  a  broken 
rib,  both  the  pleura  costalis  and  the  pleura  pulmonalis  must  necessarily  oe  injured,  and  conse- 
quendy  the  air  taken  into  the  wounded  air  cells  may  find  its  way  through  these  wounds  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  parietes  of  the  thorax.    This  it  may  do  without  collecting  in  the  pleural 
cavity;  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  are  so  intimately  in  contact  that  the  air  may  pass  straight 
through  from  the  wounded  lung  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue.    Emphysema  constitutes,  there- 
fore, an  important  sign  of  injury  to  the  lung  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  ribs.    Pneumothorax,  or  air 
in  the  pleural  cavity,  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  injuries  to  the  lung  of  the  third  variety;  that 
is  to  say,  from  external  wounds,  from  stabs  and  gunshot  injuries,  in  which  cases  air  passes  either 
from  the  wound  of  the  lung  or  from  an  external  wound  into  the  cavitv  of  the  pleura  during  the 
respiratory  movements.    In  these  cases  there  is  generally  no  emphysema  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  unless  the  external  wound  is  small  and  valvular,  so  that  tne  air  db*awn  into  the  wound 
(luring  inspiration  is  then  forced  into  the  cellular  tissue  during  expiration  because  it  cannot 
escape  from  the  external  wound.      Occasionally  in  wounds  of  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  no 
air  finds  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  because  the  lung  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
protrudes  through  the  wound  and  blocks  the  opening.    This  occurs  where  the  wound  is  large, 
and  constitutes  a  so-called  hernia  of  the  lung.     True  hernia  of  the  lung  occurs,  though  very 
rarely,  after  wounds  of  the  thoracic  wall,  when  the  wound  has  healed  and  the  cicatrix  subse- 
quently yields  from  the  pressure  of  the  viscus  behind.     It  forms  a  globular,  elastic,  crepitating 
swelling,  which  enlarges  during  expiratory  efforts,  falls  during  inspiration,  and  disappears  on 
holding  the  breath.     Wounds  of  the  lung  may  produce  dangerous  or  fatal  hemorrhage  into  the 
pleural  sac.     In  many  cases  the  bleeding  is  spontaneously  arrested;  in  others  the  surgeon  must 
interfere  to  save  life.    In  some  cases  air  has  been  admitted  by  intercostal  incision  and  the  inser- 
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tion  of  a  tube,  and  pulmonary  collapse  has  arrested  bleeding.  In  other  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
resect  portions  of  several  ribs,  and  stop  bleeding  by  ligatures  or  suture  ligatures.  J.  Chalmers 
Da  Costa  reports  a  case  in  which  a  furious  secondary  hemorrhage  followed  a  gunshot  wound. 
He  resected  several  ribs,  packed  the  pleural  cavity  about  the  lung  with  sterile  gauze,  to  obtain 
a  base  for  support,  and  then  arrested  the  bleeding  by  packing  iodoform  gauze  against  the  finnly 
supported  lung.    This  ]>atient  recovered. 

Incision  of  the  lung  (fmeumotomv)  is  performed  for  pulmonary  abscess  (either  tuberculous  or 
pyogenic),  pulmonary  gangrene,  hydatid  cysts,  and  bronchiectasis.  In  pidmonary  abscess, 
locate  the  area  by  physical  signs  and  the  x-r&ys,  resect  a  portion  of  a  rib  over  it,  and  note  if  the 
pleura  is  adherent.  If  it  is  aoherent,  continue  the  operation.  If  it  is  not  adherent,  insert  stitches 
of  catgut  through  the  two  layers  of  pleura  and  the  superficial  part  of  the  lung,  so  as  to  encirde 
a  considerable  area,  and  then  wait  several  days  for  adhesions  to  form.  Adhesions  protect  the 
pleura  from  infection,  and,  by  keeping  air  from  the  pleural  sac,  prevent  pneimiothorax.  When 
ready  to  continue  the  operation,  locate  the  abscess  with  an  aspirating  needle  and  syringe,  open 
it  with  a  cautery  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  drain  by  means  of  a  tube. 

Pneumotomy  is  ver^  unsatisfactory  in  tuberculous  cavities  and  bronchiectasis.  In  tubercu- 
losis, excision  of  the  diseased  area  (jmeumedomy)  has  been  employed,  but  it  is  not  to  be  adx-ised. 

Operations  upon  the  lungs  can  oe  most  safely  performed  with  the  patient  in  a  Sauerbrueh 
chamber.    The  danger  of  collapse  of  the  lung  is  tnus  eliminated. 

The  routine  methods  of  physical  examinations — inspection,  palpation,  percussion,  and  aus- 
cultation— are  nowhere  more  important  than  they  are  m  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
It  is  essential,  too,  that  in  every  case  the  two  sides  of  the  thorax  should  be  compared  with  each 
other,  and  that  the  wide  variations  that  may  be  met  with  under  normal  conditions  in  different 
persons  and  at  different  ages  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  thorax  is  being  examined. 

On  inspection  the  thorax  will  be  seen  to  be  enlarged  and  barrel-shaped  in  emphysema,  in 
which  the  volume  of  the  lungs  is  increased  by  dilatation  of  their  alveoli,  or  in  an  acute  attack  of 
asthma,  or  when  a  large  pleural  effusion  or  mediastinal  tumor  is  present.  The  thoracic  wall  will 
be  flattened  or  sunken,  on  the  other  hand,  over  an  area  of  lung  that  has  collapsed  or  become 
fibrosed,  as  often  happens  in  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  respiratory  movements  of 
the  thoracic  wall  will  be  lessened,  or  even  absent,  over  a  jpart  or  the  whole  of  the  affected  side  in 
such  acute  disorders  as  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  or  pleural  effusion,  or  in  more  chronic  disease  where 
the  underlying  lung  is  fiorosed,  or  is  crushed  to  one  side  by  a  mediastinal  tumor;  and  by  the  use 
of  the  or-rays  a  corresponding  loss  of  movement  or  displacement  of  the  Diaphragm  on  the  affected 
side  can  often  be  observed.  Under  normal  conditions  the  intercostal  spaces  are  a  little  depressed: 
but  they  may  be  obliterated  or  even  bulging  on  that  side  when  a  large  effusion  or  newgrowth 
fills  up  one  of  the  pleural  cavities. 

On  palpation,  the  hand  can  be  used  to  verify  the  eye's  impressions  as  to  the  d^ree  of  mo?e^ 
ment  on  respiration  of  any  part  of  the  thoracic  wall.  The  facility  with  which  me  vibrations 
produced  by  the  voice  are  conducted  from  the  larynx  by  the  underlying  lung  to  the  hand  (in  the 
form  of  voccU  fremitus)  can  also  be  tested.  The  vocal  fremitus  is  commonly  much  increased 
over  the  consolidated  area  in  pneumonia  or  in  fibrosis  of  the  lung,  and  much  diminished  over  a 

fileural  effusion  when  the  lung  is  pushed  up  by  the  fluid  toward  the  top  of  the  pleural  cavity. 
t  is  also  diminished,  but  to  a  less  extent,  m  emphysema,  and  in  broncnitis  when  the  bronchi 
are  blocked  by  secretion.  In  bronchitis  the  bubbling  of  the  secretion  in  the  tubes  can  often  be 
felt  by  a  hand  placed  on  the  thoracic  wall  as  the  patient  breathes;  and  in  chronic  pleurisy  the 
friction  of  the  two  roughened  pleural  surfaces  against  each  other  can  sometimes  be  felt  in  the 
same  way. 

On  percussion,  the  normal  resonance  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  found  to  be  increased  in  em- 
physema, and  in  pneumothorax  this  hyperresonance  may  be  still  further  increased.  The 
resonance  is  lessened  in  any  condition  causing  collapse  or  solidification  of  the  lung  tissue,  or 
when  its  place  is  taken  by  fluid  (pleural  effusion)  or  some  solid  growth  (mediastinal  tumor). 
Thus,  dulness  on  percussion  at  the  bases  of  the  lunss  is  common  in  the  hypostatic  congestion  of 
the  bases  seen  in  heart  failure;  dulness  at  the  right  oase  is  often  due  to  compression  of  the  lung 
by  enlargement  of  the  liver;  some  dulness  at  the  apex  of  a  lung  is  frequently  met  with  in  tuber- 
culosis of  that  part,  before  the  disease  has  progressed  very  far.  Complete  dulness  over  one  side 
of  the  thorax,  back  and  front  alike,  except  at  the  apex,  is  common  when  a  large  pleural  effusion 
has  taken  the  lung's  place.  Von  Koranyi,  Groeco,  and  others,  have  drawn  attention  to  a  tri- 
angular patch  of  dulness  along  the  vertebral  column  (the  paravertebral  triangle  of  dulness)  on 
the  unaffected  side  in  pleural  effusion;  this  triangle  of  dulness  is  said  to  be  absent  in  other  con- 
ditions causing  loss  of  pulmonary  resonance  on  percussion,  and  is  due  to  shifting  ovet  of  the 
contents  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  toward  the  sound  side.  The  apex  of  this  triangle  is  in 
the  middle  line  at  the  upper  level  of  the  fluid  effusion;  its  base,  some  two  to  four  inches  in  length, 
runs  horizontally  outward  from  the  middle  line  at  the  level  where  the  pulmonary  resonance 
normally  comes  to  an  end. 

On  auscultation  of  the  lungs,  both  in  health  and  disease,  the  variety  of  sounds  to  be  heard  Is 
very  great.  It  is  impossible  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  them  here,  and  for  further  infor- 
mation reference  should  be  made  to  the  text-books  dealing  with  the  subject. 


THE  OKGANS  OF  DIGESTION. 


THE  Apparatus  for  the  Digestion  of  the  Food  (apparatits  digestorvus)  consists 
of  the  alimentary  canal  and  of  certain  accessory  organs. 
The  alimentary  canal  is  a  musculomembranous  tube,  about  thirty  feet,  or  nine 
meters,  in  length,  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  and  lined  throughout  the 
entire  extent  by  mucous  membrane.     It  has  received  diflFerent  names  in  the  various 
parts  of  its  course;  at  its  commencement,  the  mouth,  we  find  provision  made  for 
the  mechanical  division  of  the  food  (mastication) ,  and  for  its  admixture  with  a  fluid 
secreted  by  the  salivary  glands  (insalivation);  beyond  this  are  the  pharynx  and 
the  (Bsophagus,  the  organs  which  convey  the  food  (deglutition)  into  that  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  stomach,  in  which  the  principal  chemical  changes  occur, 
and  in  which  the  reduction  and  solution  of  the  food  take  place;  in  the  small  intes- 
tine the  nutritive  principles  of  the  food  are  separated,  by  its  admixture  with  the 
bile,  pancreatic  and  intestinal  fluids,  from  that  portion  which  passes  into  the 
large  intestine,  most  of  which  is  expelled  from  the  system  through  the  rectam  and 
anal  canal. 

Alimentary  Canal. 


Mouth. 
Pharynx. 
(Esophagus. 
Stomach. 


Small  intestine 


Large  intestine 


Duodenum. 
Jejunum. 
Ileum. 
Cecum. 
Colon. 
Rectum. 
.  Anal  canal. 


Teeth. 
Tongue. 

Salivary  glands 


Accessory  Organs, 


Parotid. 

Submaxillary. 

Sublingual. 


Liver. 
Pancreas. 


THE  MOUTH,  ORAL  OR  BUGGAL  GAVITT  (GAVTTM  ORIS). 

The  mouth  is  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal;  it  is  a 
nearly  oval-shaped  cavity,  in  which  the  mastication  and  insalivation  of  the  food 
take  place  (Figs.  913  and  914). 

The  aperture  of  the  mouth  (rima  oris)  is  bounded  by  the  lips.  The  angle  of  the 
mouth  (angvlus  oris)  is  formed  on  each  side  by  the  meeting  of  the  upper  and 
lower  lips  (commissura  labiorum).  When  at  rest  with  the  lips  in  contact,  the  rima 
is  a  slightiy  curved  line.  Every  movement  which  the  lips  make  alters  the  shape 
of  the  rima.  When  the  mouth  is  closed  the  floor  and  roof  are  usually  in  contact 
and  its  sides  are  approximated  to  the  dental  arches.  The  mouth  consists  of  two 
parts — an  outer,  smaller  portion,  the  vestibule,  and  an  inner,  larger  part,  the  cavity 
proper  of  the  mouth. 
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""glands 
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The  vestibule  {yestibulum  oris)  is  a  slit-like  space,  bounded  in  front  and  later- 
ally by  the  lips  and  cheeks;  behind  and  internally  by  the  gums  and  teeth.  Al)ove 
and  below  it  is  limited  by  the  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  lips 
and  cheeks  to  the  gum  covering  the  upper  and  lower  alveolar  arch  respectively. 
It  receives  the  secretion  from  the  parotid,  buccal,  molar,  and  labial  glands,  arid 
communicates,  when  the  jaws  are  closed,  with  the  cavum  oris  by  an  aperture  on 
each  side  behind  the  wisdom  teeth,  and  by  narrow  clefts  between  opposing  teeth 
(interdental  spaces). 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  proper  (cavum  oris  proprium)  is  bounded  laterally 
and  in  front  by  the  alveolar  arches  with  their  contained  teeth;  behind,  it  communi- 
cates with  the  pharynx  by  a  constricted  aperture  termed  the  isthmus  fanaoxn.  It 
is  roofed  in  by  the  hard  and  soft  palate.  The  greater  part  of  the  floor  is  formed 
by  the  tongue,  the  remainder  being  completed  by  the  reflection  of  the  mucous 

membrane  from  the  sides  and  under  surface 
of  the  tongue  to  the  gum  lining  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  mandible.  It  receives  the 
secretion  from  the  submaxillary,  sublingual, 
and  lingual  glands. 

Floor  of  Uie  Mouth. — ^If  the  tongue  be 

lifted  out  of  its  resting-place,  the  true  floor 
of  the  mouth,  or  sublingual  region,  may  be 
examined.  In  the  midline  a  fold  of  mucous 
membrane,  the  frennm  linguae,  extends  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  to  the  floor. 
On  each  side  of  the  frenum  is  a  papilla,  the 
canmcula  sublingualis,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  the  small  orifice  of  the  submaxillan' 
(Wharton's)  duct.  Extending  backward 
from  these  caruncles,  between  the  tongue 
and  the  alveolar  arches  on  each  side,  is  a 
carunculated  fold,  the  plica  sublingnaliB, 
which  becomes  lost  posteriorly.  The  car- 
unculated elevations,  of  variable  number, 
present  the  orifices  of  the  sublingual  ducts. 

Structure. — The  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
mouth  is  continuous  with  the  integument  at  the 
free  margin  of  the  lips  and  with  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  pharynx  behind;  it  is  of  a  rose-pink  tinge 
during  life,  and  very  thick  where  it  covers  the  hard 
parts  bounding  the  cavity.  It  is  covered  by  strati- 
fied squamous  epithelium.  In  the  subepithelial 
fibroelastic  tissue  are  seen  many  small  accessory 
salivary  glands. 

The  Lips  {labia  oris)  are  two  fleshy  folds  which  surround  the  orifice  of  the  mouth, 
formed  externally  by  integument  and  internally  by  mucous  membrane,  between 
which  are  found  the  Orbicularis  oris  muscle  (Fig.  293),  the  labial  vessels,  some 
nerves  (Fig.  442),  areolar  tissue,  and  fat,  and  numerous  small  labial  glands. 
The  upper  lip.  is  called  the  labium  superius;  the  lower  lip  is  called  the  labiom 
inferius.  The  inner  surface  of  each  lip  is  connected  in  the  middle  line  to  the 
gum  of  the  corresponding  jaw  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  the  frenulum 
{frenulum  labii  superioris  and  frenidum  labii  inferioris),  the  upper  being  the  larger 
of  the  two. 

The  labial  glands  {glandvlae  labiales  (Fig.  442)  are  situated  between  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  Orbicularis  oris  muscle  around  the  orifice  of  the  mouth.    They 
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Fig.  913. — Diasram  of  the  alimentary  tube  and 
its  appendages.     (Testut.) 
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are  circular  m  form,  and  of  small  size;  their  ducts  open  by  minute  orifices  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  structure  they  resemble  the  salivary 
glands. 

The  Oheeks  (buccae)  form  the  sides  of  the  face  and  are  continuous  in  front  with 
the  lips.  'Phey  are  composed  externally  of  integument,  internally  of  mucous 
membrane,  and  between  the  two  of  a  muscular  stratum,  besides  a  large  quantity 
of  fat,  areolar  tissue,  vessels,  nerves,  and  buccal  ^ands. 

TtM  Uncoos  Membrane. — The  mucoua  membrane  lining  the  cheek  b  reflected  above  and 
l>elow  upon  the  )^nis,  where  lis  color  becomes  lif^ter;  it  is  continuous  behind  with  the  hning 
membrane  of  the  aott  palate.  It  is  composed  of  stratified  squamous  epithelial  cells  that  rest 
upon  a  basement  membrane  and  papillated  tunica  propria  that  consists  of  fibroelastic  tissue 
supporting  the  smaller  vessels  and  nerves.  Opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
a  ^ipil^  the  summit  of  which  presents  the  aperture  of  the  parotid  dact  (ductus  parolidms 
[SleTumviJ)  (Fig.  94G).  The  principal  muscle  of  (he  cheek  is  the  Buccinator,  but  numerous 
other  iQuscles  enter  into  its  formation — viz.,  the  Zygomatici,  Risorius,  and  Plalysma. 

Tho  Buccal  OUndfl  (glandulae  buevaifa).~'The  buccal  glands  are  placed  in  the  submucous 
tissue  bet^veen  the  mucous  membrane  and  Buccinator  muscle;  they  are  similar  in  structure  to 
the  latiial  glands,  but  smaller.  Four  or  five  glands  of  larger  size  than  the  previouslj  mentioned 
glands  are  placed  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  last  molar  tooth. 
Thev  are  called  the  molar  ghmda  (gtanduhK  molares).  Their  ducts  open  into  the  mouth  opposite 
ihe  wst  molar  tooth.  The  fat  pad  of  the  cheek  {corjnu  adipoaum  buccae)  has  been  described  on 
page  376. 


Kolt  nnlnte.     The  tongue 
u  ia  dia  tine  Uy  seen.    TLu 


K)  that  tbe  pharynjECii] 


The  Oonut  (gingivae)  are  composed  of  a  dense  fibrous  tissue,  closely  connected 
[0  the  periosteum  of  the  alveolar  processes  and  surrounding  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 
They  are  covered  by  smooth  and  vascular  mucous  membrane,  which  is  remarkable 
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for  its  limited  sensibility.  Around  the  necks  of  the  teeth  the  fibroelastic  portion 
presents  numerous  fine  papillfe;  and  from  this  point  it  is  reflected  into  the  alveolus, 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  periosteal  membrane  lining  that  cavity. 

The  Palate  {-paltUum)  forms  the  roof  of  the  mouth;  it  consists  of  two  portions, 
the  hard  pabta,  about  two-thirds  in  front,  the  Mft  paUte,  about  one-third  behind. 

The  bard  palate  (palatum  durum)  (Figs.  914  and  915)  is  bounded  in  fronl 
and  at  the  sides  by  Uie  upper  alveolar  arches  and  gums;  behind,  it  is  continuous 
with  the  soft  palate.  It  is  formed  by  the  palate  processes  of  the  maxillcp  and  the 
palate  processes  of  the  palate  bones  (Fig.  72).  It  is  covered  by  a  dense  structure 
formed  by  the  periosteum  and  raucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  are  inti- 
mately adherent,  particularly  to  the  front  and  sides,  by  means  of  a  layer  of  fibrous 


Fia.915.-'Thep>lfttine  vault  OD  the  righl  Bide  of  (he  mucouBinsmbnuie  bus  been  removed      The  lc(t  tiiic  sbun 
the  mucous  mombrftne  and  the  glandulai  luy»r.     (Poirier  and  Charpy.) 

tissue.  Along  the  middle  line  is  a  linear  ridge  or  n^bi  {raphe  pakiti),  which 
terminates  anteriorly  in  a  small  papilla,  the  incisive  papilla  {papilla  incuivai, 
corresponding  with  the  inferior  opening  of  the  anterior  palatine  fossa.  On  either 
side  and  in  front  of  the  raph^  the  mucous  membrane  is  thick,  pale  in  color,  and 
corrugated;  these  corrugations,  which  are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  are  the 
paUtine'  rugae  {plicae  palatiiiae  tTanaversae).  In  very  young  children  the  ru^ 
are  distinct  and  definite.  In  the  aged  they  are  indistinct.  Behind,  it  is  thin, 
smooth,  and  of  a  deeper  color;  it  is  covered  with  stratified  squamous  epithelium, 
and  the  fibrous  tissue  beneath  it  contains  many  mucous  glands,  the  palatine  gluidi 
{glanduiae  paUUinae).  The  palatine  vessels  and  nerves  lie  in  the  fibrous  tissue 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 

1  Concenunc  the  etyntology  of  palatal  and  pabufne.  see  footnote  on  pace  100. 
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The  Soft  Palate  {palatum  moUe)  (Figs.  914  and  915)  is  a  movable  fold  suspended 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate,  and  forming  an  incomplete  septum 
between  the  mouth  and  pharynx.      It  consists  of  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
enclosing    muscle  fibres,  an  aponeurosis,  .vessels,  nerves,  lymphoid  tissue,  and 
mucous  glands.     When  occupying  its  usual  position  it  is  relaxed  and  pendent, 
and  its  or&l  surface  is  concave,  continuous  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  marked 
by  a  median  ridge  or  raphtf,  which  indicates  its  original  separation  into,  two  lateral 
halves.      Its  pharyngeal  surface  is  convex,  and  continuous  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  the  floor  of  the  posterior  nares.     Its  anterior  or  upper  border  is 
attached  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  hard  palate,  and  its  sides  are  blended  with 
the  pharynx.     Its  posterior  or  lower  border  is  free.    The  posterior  portion  of  the 
soft  palate  (velum  pakUinum)  terminates  posteriorly  and  externally  on  each  side 
in  a  free  margin,  the  posterior  arch  of  the  palate,  and  bounds  the  isthmus  of  the 
pharynx. 

Hanging  from  the  middle  of  its  lower  border  is  a  small,  cone-shaped,  pen- 
dulous process,  the  uvula  {uvula  palatina).  The  uvula  varies  greatly  in  length  in 
different  individuals.  It  is  composed  of  glands  and  connective  tissue,  contains 
a  prolongation  of  the  Azygos  uvulse  muscle  and  is  covered  with  mucous  membrane, 
and  arching  outward  and  downward  from  the  base  of  the  uvula  on  each  side  are 
two  curved  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  containing  muscle  fibres,  called  the 
arches  or  piUan  of  the  soft  palate  or  piUars  of  the  fauces  (areas  palatini). 

The  anterior  pillar  (arcus  glossopalatirms)  (Fig.  914)  on  each  side  runs  downward, 
outward,  and  forward  to  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  is  formed  by  the 
projection  of  the  Palatoglossus  muscle,  covered  by  mucous  membrane. 

The  posterior  pillar  (arcus  pharyngopalatinus)  (Fig.  914)  is  larger  and  projects 
farther  inward  than  the  anterior;  it  runs  downward,  outward,  and  backward 
to  the  sides  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  Palatopharyngeus 
muscle,  covered  by  mucous  membrane.  The  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  are 
separated  below  by  a  triangular  interval  (tonsillar  sinus),  in  which  the  tonsil 
is  lodged. 

The  aperture  by  which  the  mouth  communicates  with  the  pharynx  is  called  the 
isthmus  of  the  fauces  (isthmus  faucium).  It  is  bounded,  above,  by  the  free  margin 
of  the  soft  palate;  below,  by  the  back  of  the  tongue;  and  on  each  side,  by  the 
pillars  of  the  fauces  and  the  tonsils. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  soft  {Mlato  is  a  thin  but  firm  fibrous  layer  attached  above  to  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  hard  palate,  and  becoming  thinner  toward  the  free  mamn  of  the  soft  palate. 
Laterally,  it  is  continuous  with  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis.  It  forms  the  framework  of  the 
anterior  half  of  the  soft  palate,  and  is  joined  by  the  tendons  of  the  Tensor  palati  muscles. 

The  musdes  of  the  soft  palate  are  found  in  its  posterior  half,  and  are  six  on  each  side — the 
Levator  palati,  Tensor  palati,  Aiygos  uvula,  Palatoglossus,  Palatophar3nigeus,  and  Sal- 
pingopharyngens  (see  p.  398).  The  following  is  the  relative  position  of  these  structures  in  a 
dissection  of  the  soft  palate  from  the  posterior  or  nasopharyngeal  to  the  anterior  or  oral  surface: 
Immediately  beneath  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is  a  thin  stratum  of  muscle  tissue,  the 
posterior  fasciculus  of  the  Palatopharsmgens  muscle,  joining  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side 
in  the  middle  line.  This  posterior  fasciculus  is  joined  by  the  Salpingopharyngeus  muscle. 
Beneath  this  are  the  Aiygos  uvultt  and  Salpingopharsmgens  muscles,  consisting  of  two  rounded 
fleshy  fasciculi,  placed  side  by  side  in  the  median  line  of  the  soft  palate.  Next  comes  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  Levator  palati,  joining  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  middle  line. 
Fourthly,  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the  Palatophar3mgeiis,  thicker  than  the  posterior,  and  sepa- 
rating the  Levator  palati  from  the  next  muscle,  the  Tensor  palati.  This  muscle  terminates  in  a 
tendon  which,  after  winding  around  the  hamular  process  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  expands  into  a  broad  aponeurosis  in  the  soft  palate,  anterior  to  the  other  muscles 
80  far  enumerated.  Finally,  we  have  a  thin  muscular  stratum,  the  Palatoglossus  muscle,  placed 
in  front  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Tensor  palati,  and  separated  from  the  oral  mucous  membrane  by 
lymphoid  tissue. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  palate  is  thin,  and  covered  with  stratified  squamous  epi- 
thelium on  both  surfaces,  excepting  near  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  where  its  epithelium 
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is  stratified  and  ciliated.^  Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  oral  surface  of  the  soft  palate  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  lymphoid  tissue.  The  palatine  glands  form  a  continuous  layer  on  the 
pharyngeal  surface  and  around  the  uvula. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  palate  are  the  descending  palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxil- 
lary artery  (a.  pcuaiina  de^cendens),  the  ascending  or  palatine  branch  of  the  fadal  9iUrj 
(a.  pakUina  ciscendena),  and  sometimes  a  palatine  branch  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal.  The 
veins  terminate  chiefly  in  the  pterygoid  and  tonsillar  plexuses.  The  lipnpkaHc  vetseU  pas& 
to  the  deep  cervical  nodes. 

Development  of  the  Mouth. — ^The  mouth  is  developed  partly  from  the  stomodeum,  the 
depression  between  the  head  end  of  the  embryo  and  the  pericardial  area,  and  partly  from  the 
floor  of  the  extreme  end  of  the  for^ut.  The  floor  of  the  stomodeum  is  the  thin,  buccopharyngeal 
membrane,  formed  by  the  apposition  of  ectoderm  and  entoderm;  this  membrane  wholly  di^p- 
pears  after  the  second  week  of  embryonic  life,  and  a  communication  is  established  between  toe 
mouth  and  future  pharynx.  With  the  development  of  the  face  the  nasal  passages  are  separated 
from  the  mouth  proper  by  the  coalescence  of  the  maxillary  and  palatal  processes  of  the  first 
visceral  arch  with  the  lateral  nasal  and  globular  processes  forming  the  maxille  and  palate. 

The  development  of  the  teeth  is  described  on  page  ,121 4. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Cl^i  'palate  is  by  no  means  a  rare  congenital  deformity,  and  mar  be 
partial  or  complete.  Most  of  the  cleft  is  in  the  middle  line.  It  may  be  a  mere  cleft  of  the 
uvula,  it  may  be  limited  to  the  soft  palate,  or  it  may  involve  the  hard  palate  to  but  not  include 
the  alveolus.  It  may  pass  through  the  alveolus,  but  if  it  does  so  it  ceases  to  be  median  at  thA$ 
point,  and  follows  the  line  of  suture  between  the  incisive  bone  and  the  maxilla  (pp.  106  and 
152).  Complete  cleft  palate  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  harelip.  This  cleft  in  the  lip  L< 
not  median,  but  is  at  the  termination  of  the  palate  cleft.  If  the  cleft  of  a  cleft  palate  runs 
along  each  side  of  the  incisive  bone,  the  bone  is  isolated  from  the  maxilla  and  the  cleft  is 
Y-shaped.     In  such  a  case  double  harelip  is  present. 

The  Teeth  {denies). — The  human  subject  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  teeth, 
which  make  their  appearance  at  different  periods  of  life. 

Those  of  the  first  set  appear  in  childhood,  and  are  called  the  temporary,  deddn- 
ous,  or  milk  teeth.  Those  of  the  second  set  are  named  permanent  or  soccedaneoiu 
teeth. 

The  temporary  teeth  are  twenty  in  number — four  incisors,  two  canines,  and  four 
molars  in  each  jaw  (Figs.  916  and  933). 

The  permanent  teeth  are  thirty-two  in  numl)er — four  incisors  (two  central  and 
two  lateral),  two  canines,  four  bicuspids,  and  six  molars  in  each  jaw  (Figs.  918  and 
922). 

The  dental  formulae  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


Temporary  Teeth, 


Upper  jaw 


Molar.       Canioe. 
2  1 


Incisor. 

2 


Lower  jaw 


1 


Incisor. 

2 


Canine. 
1 

1 


Molar. 
9 


I   Total, 


20. 


Upper  jaw 
Ix)wer  jaw 


1 


Permanent  Teeth. 


Molar.     Bicuspid.     Canine.     Incisor. 

3  2  1  2 


Incisor.     Canine.     Bicuspid.     Molar 

2  12  3 


1 


-1 


Total,  32. 


General  Characters  (Fig.  923). — ^Each  tooth  consists  of  three  portions— the 
erown  or  body  (corona  dentis),  projecting  above  the  gums;  the  root  or  fang  {radix 
deniis),  entirely  concealed  within  the  alveolus;  and  the  neck  (coUum  dentis),  the 
constricted  portion  between  the  root  and  crown,  covered  by  the  gum. 

The  roots  of  the  teeth  are  firmly  implanted  within  the  sockets  or  alveoli  of  the 
jaws  {^alveoli  dentales)  (see  pp.  104  and  117).  These  depressions  are  lined  with 
periosteum,  which  is  reflected  on  to  the  tooth  at  the  apex  of  the  root  and  covers 


1  According  to  Klein,  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  nasal  surface  of  the  soft  palate  in  the  fetus  is  covered 
throughout  by  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  which  subsequently  becomes  squamous;  and  some  anatomisto 
state  that  it  is  covered  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  except  at  its  free  margin,  throughout  life. 
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it  a.s  far  as  the  neck.  Thb  is  the  root-, or  pariwmental  nLBmbnoe  (periosteum  aive- 
lyta-re).  At  the  margin  of  the  alveolus  the  periosteum  becomes  continuous  with 
tile   fibrous  structure  of  the  gums. 

Surfaces. — In  consequence  of  the  curve  of  the  dental  arch,  such  terms  as  anterior, 
posterior,  internal,  and  external,  as  applied  to  the  teeth,  are  misleading  and  con- 
fusing. Special  terms  are  therefore  applied  to  the  different  surfaces  of  a  tooth: 
T'hat  whidi  looks  toward  the  lips  and  cheek  is  the  Ubial  or  buccal  snrtMa  (Jaeies 


i 

Tia.  016.— DeciiluauB  IceCh  of  leftnde.     Labial  v; 


FiQ.  017.— Dcc^iduDua 


labialis);  that  toward  the  tongue  b  the  lingual  nirfacfl  {fades  littgvalis);  that 
:>)irface  which  is  directed  toward  the  mesal  plane,  supposing  the  teeth  were  arranged 
in  a  straight  line  outward  from  the  central  incisor,  is  known  as  the  jffoxinaal 
amface,  looks  toward  predecessor;  while  that  directed  away  from  the  mesal  plane 
is  called  the  distal  surface,  looks  toward  successor.  The  surface  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  of  the  opposite  jaw  is  the  grinding,  i 
9  (fades  masticatoria). 


m 


,t  Ittlh,  risht  aide. 


The  Tempoiary,  Decidnons,  or  Milk  Ttoeth  (dentes  deeutui)  (Figs.  9IC  and  917) 
are  smaller,  but  resemble  in  form  those  of  the  permanent  set.  The  neck  is  more 
marked,  owing  to  the  greater  degree  of  convexity  of  the  labial  and  lingual  surfaces 
of  the  crown.  The  last  of  the  two  temporary  molars  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
deciduous  teeth,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  second  bicuspid.  The  first  upper  molar 
has  only  three  cusps — two  labial,  one  lingual;  the  second  upper  molar  has  four 
cmps.     The  first  lower  molar  has  four  cusps;  the  second  lower  molar  has  five. 
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The  roots  of  the  temporary  nuJar  teeth  are  smaller  and  more  diverging  than 
thoseof  the  permanent  set,  but  in  other  respects  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  thera. 

Pennament  Teeth  {denies  permanentes)  (Fig.  918). — ^The  fneuon  or  cottiDc  tMth 
(denies  incisivi)  are  so  named  from  their  presenting  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  adapted 
for  incising  the  food.  They  are  eight  in  number,  and  comprise  the  four  front 
teeth  in  each  jaw. 

The  crown  is  directed  vertically  and  is  chisel-shaped,  being  bevelled  at  the 
expense  of  its  lingual  surface,  so  as  to  present  a  shaip  horizontal  cutting  ed^. 
Before  being  subjected  to  attrition  this  edge  presents  three  small  elevations,  llie 
labial  aurlKs  is  convex,  smooth,  and  highly  polished.  The  linffOftl  mir&c«  is  con- 
cave, and  is  marked  by  two  marginal  ridges  extending  from  an  encircling  ridge 
at  ihe  neck  to  the  angles  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tooth.  The  ridge  at  the  neck 
is  termed  the  clngulum  or  basal  ridge.  The  neck  of  the  tooth  is  constricted.  The 
root  is  long,  single,  conical,  transversely  flattened,  thicker  before  than  behind, 
and  sli^tly  grooved  on  either  side  in  the  longitudinal  direction.  The  root  may 
be  curved. 


Fio.  919,— Right  balf  of  upper  isw  (from  b»low). 
■ith     the    cornspandiiiE    t«et£.     The    IstUn     Hnd 


I  of  twth  u 


The  ineiBon  of  tbe  upper  jaw  are  altogether  larger  and  stronger  than  those  of 
the  lower  jaw,  the  central  incisors  being  larger  and  flatter  than  the  lateral  incisors. 
They  are  directed  obliquely  downward  and  forward. 

The  inciaora  of  the  lower  jaw  are  smaller  and  flatter  than  the  upper,  and  the 
elevations  upon  their  lingual  faces  are  not  marked.  The  two  central  are  smaller 
than  the  two  lateral  incisors,  being  the  smallest  of  all  the  teeth.  The  roots  of  these 
teeth  are  flattened  laterally. 

The  Oanine  Teeth  {denies  canini)  are  four  in  number,  two  in  the  upper,  two  rn 
the  lower  jaw — one  being  placed  distal  to  each  lateral  incisor.  They  are  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  incisors,  especially  in  the  roots,  which  are  deeply  implanted 
and  each  causes  a  well-marked  prominence  of  the  process  at  the  place  of  inser- 
tion. 

The  cxown  is  large,  of  spear-head  form,  and  its  very  convex  labial  surface  is 
marked  by  three  longitudinal  ridges.  The  concave  lingual  surface  is  also  marked 
by  three  ridges  which  unite  at  a  basal  ridge.  The  point  or  cnap  is  longer  than  in 
the  other  teeth,  and  is  the  point  of  division  between  a  short  proximal  and  a  long 
distal  cutting  edge.     These  two  edges  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  each  other. 
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The  root  is  single,  oval,  or  elliptical  on  transverse  section,  and  is  longer  and  more 
prominent  than  the  roots  of  the  incisors. 

The  upper  canines,  popularly  called  the  eye  teeth,  are  larger  and  longer  than  the 
two  lower,  and  in  occlusion  are  distal  to  them  to  the  extent  of  half  the  width  of  the 
crown. 

The  lo^wer  canines,  popularly  called  the  stomaeh  teeth,  have  the  general  form  of 
the  upper  canines,  but  their  lingual  surfaces  are  much  more  flattened,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  elevations  marking  the  upper  teeth.  Their  roots  are  more 
flattened  and  may  be  bifid  at  their  apices. 

The  bicuspid  teeth,  or  the  premolars  (denies  premolares),  are  eight  in  number, 
four  in  each  jaw;  they  are  placed  distal  to  the  canine  teeth,  two  upon  each  side 
of  the  jav*^. 

The  crown  is  surmounted  by  two  cusps,  one  buccal  and  one  lingual,  separated 
by  a  groove,  the  buccal  being  more  prominent  and  larger  than  the  lingual.    The 
lower  bicuspids  are  not  truly  bicuspid,  the  first  having  but  a  primitive  lingual 
cusp,  the  second  having  the  lingual  cusp  divided  into  two  sections — i,  e.,  it  is 
usually  tricuspid.    The  necks  of  the  teeth  are  oval ;  the  roots  are  single  and  later- 
ally compressed,  that  of  the  first  upper  bicuspid  being  frequently  bifid.    The 
first  upper  bicuspid  is  usually  the  largest  of  the  series.    The  roots  of  the  lower 
bicuspids  are  less  compressed  and  more  rounded. 

The  Molar  Teeth  (denies  molares)  are  the  largest  and  strongest  teeth  of  the  per- 
manent set,  and  are  adapted  by  their  forms  for  the  crushing  and  grinding  of  the 
food.  They  are  twelve  in  number,  six  in  each  jaw,  three  being  placed  posterior 
to  each  second  bicuspid. 

The  crowns  are  cuboidal  in  form,  are  convex  buccally  and  lingually;  they  are 
flattened  proximally  and  distally.  They  are  formed  by  the  fusion  of  three  primi- 
tive cuspids  in  the  upper  and  four  in  the  lower.  To  these  are  added  in  the  first 
and  second  upper  molars  a  distolingual  tubercle,  and  in  the  first  and  third 
molars  of  the  lower  jaw  a  distobnccal  tubercle.  The  unions  of  the  primitive 
forms  are  marked  by  sulci.  The  necks  of  these  teeth  are  large  and  rhom- 
boidal  in  form.  The  roots  of  the  upper  molars  are  three  in  number — one  large 
Ungoal  or  palatal  root,  and  two  smaller  buccal  roots.  In  the  lower  molars,  two  roots 
are  found,  a  proximal  and  a  distal,  each  of  which  is  much  flattened  from  before 
backward. 

The  first  molar  teeth  are  the  largest  of  the  dental  series;  they  have  four  cusps 
on  the  upper  and  five  in  the  lower — three  buccal  and  two  lingual.  The  second 
molars  are  smaller;  the  crowns  of  the  uppe/  are  compressed  until  the  distolingual 
cusp  is  reduced.  The  crowns  of  the  lower  are  almost  rectangular,  with  a  cusp 
at  each  angle.  The  third  molars  are  called  the  wisdom  teeth,  or  dentes  sapientiae 
(denies  seroiini),  from  their  late  eruption;  they  have  three  cusps  upon  the  upper  and 
five  upon  the  lower.  The  three  roots  of  the  upper  are  frequently  fused  together, 
forming  a  grooved  cone,  which  is  usually  curved  backward.  The  roots  of  the  lower, 
two  in  number,  are  compressed  together,  and  curve  backward. 

Of  the  permanent  teeth,  all  but  the  molars  represent  succedaneous  teeth, 
that  is,  teeth  that  succeed  those  of  the  temporary  set.  The  molars  are  primary 
teeth,  as  they  possess  no  forerunners  in  the  temporary  set. 

Azrangement  of  the  Teeth.^ — ^The  human  teeth  are  arranged  in  two  parabolic 
arches,  the  upper  row  or  arch  (arcus  denialis  superior)  being  larger,  its  teeth  over- 
lapping the  lower  row  or  arch  (arcus  denialis  inferior).  The  average  distance 
between  the  centres  of  the  condvles  of  the  mandible  is  about  four  inches,  which 
is  also  the  distance  from  either  of  these  points  to  the  line  of  junction  between  the 
lower  incisor^  teeth.     Whetlier  the  jaw  be  large  or  small,  the  equilateral  triangle 

»  After  Dr.  W.  G.  A.  Bonwill. 
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indicated  is  included  in  it;  the  range  of  size  is  between  three  and  one-4ialf  and  four 
and  one-half  inches. 


Fia.  921  —View  of  teeth  in  n'lu.  with  the  exteniBl  plates  of  the  alveoJar  proeeuee  ramoved.     (Cryer.) 

Owing  to  the  smaller  sizes  of  the  lower  incisors,  the  teeth  of  the  mandible  are 
each  one-half  a  tooth  in  advance  of  its  upper  fellow,  so  that  each  tooth  of  the  dental 


Fia.  922,— Front  and  aide  views  of  the  teeth  and  jam.     (Ctjfm-.) 

series  has  two  antagonists,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  central  incisors  and 
upper  third  molars  (Figs.  921  and  922). 
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The  grinding  faces  of  the  upper  bicuspids  and  molars  curve  progressively  upward 
nd  point  outward,  the  first  molar  being  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve,  the  third 
nolar  at  the  highest.     The  curve  of  the  lower  dental  arch  is  the  reverse,  the  first 
nolar  at  its  deepest  part,  the  third  molar  at  its  extremity.     The  greater  the  depth 
o  which  the  upper  incisors  overlap 
he   lower,   the  more  marked  this 
curve  and  the  more  pointed  are  the 
cusps  of  the  grinding  teeth. 

The  movement  of  the  human 
mandible  Is  forward  and  downward, 
the  resultant  of  these  directions 
heing  an  oblique  line,  upon  an 
average  of  35  degrees  from  the 
horizontal  plane.' 

When  the  mandible  is  advanced 
until  the  cutting  edges  of  the  in- 
cisors are  in  contact,  the  jaws  are 

separated,  but  at  the  highest  point 

of  the  lower  arch  its  third  molar 

advances,  and  meets  and  rests  upon 

a  high  point,  the  second  molar  of 

the    upper  arch,  and  thus   undue 

strain  upon  the  incisors  is  obviated. 
In  the  lateral  movements  of  the 

mandible  but  one  side  is  in  effective 

action   at   one    time;  the    oblique 

positions  of  the  cusps  of  the  oppo- 
site teeth  are  such  that  when  either 

side  is  in  action  the  other  is  balanced 

at  two  or  more  points. 


Nfdc. 


titn),  c  u  plAced  Ltl  the  [ 
orneckof  tlieloalb;  tbe  pa 
i.  the  root  Uangl,  1.  Em 
markings.     2.  Dentine  wit! 


There  is  an  anatomical  correspondence  between  the  forms  and  arrangement 
of  the  teeth,  the  form  of  the  condyle  of  the  mandible,  and  the  muscular  arrange- 
ment. Individuals  who  have  teeth  with  long  cusps  have  the  head  of  the  bone  much 
rounded  from  before  backward,  and  have  a  preponderance  of  the  direct  over  the 
oblique  muscles  of  mastication,  and  vice  versa;  teeth  with  short  or  no  cusps  are 
associated  with  a  flattened  condyle  and  strong  oblique  muscles. 

Very  great  aberrations  in  the  dental  arrangement  are  frequently  followed  by 
accommodative  changes  in  the  condyles  of  the  mandible, 

Btrueture  of  the  Teeth. — A  lon^tudinal  section  uf  a  tooth  will  ahow  the  presence  of  a  central 
rhamber  having  the  general  form  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  and  called  the  pulp  chamber  or 
pulp  MTi^  (ravunt  dentia).     The  .tolid  portion  of  the  toolh  exhibits  three  hard  tissues:  one,  the 

■  W.  E.  Walker.  DenUI  Cogmos.  ISQfl. 
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DtiiM  or  ivoiy,  sheathed  upon  the  expand  rrown  by  a  Uver 
le  of  the  root  is  enclosed  in  a  disttnci  tissue,  the  Mmantain  ur 
cmata  petroBa.  Both  enamel  and  cetnentum  are  thinnest  at  the  neck  and  thickest  upon  ihrir 
distal  portions. 

The  enamel  {aubataniia  adamaniina)  (Figs.  924,  925,  and  928)  is  the  hardest  and  most  com- 
pact part  of  a  tooth,  and  forms  a  thin  crust  over  the  exposed  part  of  the  crown,  as  far  a.i  ihr 
commencenieni  of  the  root.  It  is  thickest  qn  the  grinding  surface  of  the  crown  until  worn  away 
by  attrition,  and  becomes  thinner  toward  the  neclc.  It  consists  of  a  eongeriea  of  minute  hex- 
agonal rods,  columns,  or  prisms,  known  as  «namsl  fibm  or  pliniu  (prijrmabi  odamantinB] 
(Fig.  928).  in  general  they  lie  parallel  with  one  another,  resting  hy  one  extremity  upon  the 
dentine,  which  presents  a  number  of  minute  depressions  for  their  reception,  and  forming  tb^ 


free  surface  of  the  crown  by  the  other  extremity.  There  are  additionaf  shorter  (fuppUTomlal) 
prisms  filling  in  the  spa:«3  between  the  long  diverging  prisms.  There  are  otvasional  collerliorts 
of  prisms  which  run  diagonally.  The  prisms  are  directed  vertically  on  the  summit  of  the  crosn. 
horizontally  at  the  sides;  they  arc  about  the  j,Vs  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  pursue  a  morp  fir 
less  wavy  course.  By  reflected  light  radial  slriations  are  visible,  best  marked  near  the  dentine. 
These  are  Schngor's  lines,  and  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prisms  lake  an  undulatmy  couriic 


Fia,  MS,— LongitudimU  iround  iwcltoii  through  Um  wei  of  a  oaninc  tooth  from  a  thr«-aini-ii-bi]f-y»«-olJ 

and  those  of  two  layers  may  have  opMsile  directions.  Another  series  of  lines,  having  a  bro«n 
ap|>earance  from  pigmentation,  and  denominated  the  parallel  etrln  or  brown  ttnm  of  Betiini, 
or  the  colored  Unes,  are  seen  on  a  section  of  the  enamel.  These  lines  are  concentric,  and  rroa 
the  enamel  rods.  Thev  are  caused  by  ihe  mode  of  enamel  deposition.  Inasmuch  as  the  enamel 
columns,  when  near  the  dentine,  cross  each  other  and  only  become  parallel  farther  away,  * 
series  of  radial  markings,  light  and  dark  alternately,  is  obtained  (Fig,  924).  The  enamel  pnsnu 
are  themselves  calcified  and  are  fixed  to  each  other  by  a  very  small  amount  of  c«nent  substanra 
Numerous  minute  interstices  intervene  between  the  enamel  fibres  near  their  dentttial  surfsif 
It  is  noted  that  some  of  the  dentinal  canals  at  the  crown  penetrate  a  certain  distance  betunn 
the  rods  of  the  enamel;  this  is  considered  pathological  l)y  some  (Fig.  925).  No  nutritive  canib 
exist  in  the  enamel,  except  the  very  few  dentinal  canals  which  at  the  crown  penetrate  a  short 
distance,  and  these  are  found  only  in  a  small  area . 

Chemical  Composition. —Aci-ording  to  Bibra,  enamel  consists  of  96.5  per  cent,  of  earthy 
matter  and  3.5  per  cent,  of  animal  matter.    The  earthy  matter  consisia  of  the  phosphate  and 
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is,  and  othec 


The  en&EDel  of  a  recently  erupted  tooth  is  covered  by  a  membrane,  the  thickhess  of  which  b 
[»Va  of  an  inch.  It  is  known  aa  «nam«l  cuticle  or  NumTth's  membrwi*  (culieula  dentis).  It 
s  probably  the  remains  of  the  enamel  organ,  though  some  consider  it  the  continuation  of  the 
?ementuni. 

I^e  dantiiw  or  ivory  (aubitaniia  fbumea)  (Fig.  927)  forms  (he  principal  mass  of  the  tooth. 
It  represents  modified  bone,  but  differs  from  the  latter  in  tliat  its  cells  are  upon  the  surface  of 
the  pulp  and  not  in  the  substance  of  the  dentine.  The  important  parts  are:  dentinal  tubules, 
dentinal  sheaths,  matrix,  and  dentinal  fibres. 

The  dentintl  tubulei  are  minute  canals  which  have  a  spiral  course,  more  or  less  perpendicular 
to  the  pulp  cavity,  and  extending  from  this  cavity  to  tne  enamel  or  to  the  cemenlum.  The 
diameter  at  the  pulpal  end  is  about  rjV»  of  an  inch,  and  this  diminishes  as  the  tubules  branch. 
The  tubulea  usually  end  blindly  near  the  enamel;  some,  however,  terminate  in  the  interglobular 

spaces  or  anastomose  with  other 
tubules,  llie  dentinal  tubules  contain 
the  dentiiial  fibraa,  which  represent 
'  the  peripheral  processes  of  the  odonto- 
blastic cells,  and  their  branches  follow 
the  divisions  of  the  tubules.  The 
tubule  branches  s 
near  the  enamel  or 


Ftci.  92e  —Ground  Bection  throuxb  the  n»l  of  a  human  hiimsn  canine  tooth  vhich  hu  been  iniprec- 

premolar.     D.  Dentine.     K.  Cement  curpusclen.    O.  Osleo-  nKl«d  with   pifment.     The  dental  canaiiculi 

bli^U.    Ep.  ReinaJna  of   Hertwii's   epilhflial   eheatli.  200  are  cut  across    and    arc   joined   together  by 

diumeUrs.    J.  Interglobulu' lipases.    (.ROte.)  side  brancbee.     >:  400. 

The  dentinal  aheatiu,  or  Nemnaim'a  shedtha,  are  tubes  of  markedly  resistant  dentine  sur- 
rounding and  bounding  the  dentinal  tubules.     They  branch  and  curve  as  do  the  tubules. 

The  matrix,  or  Intertubnlar  dentine,  is  less  dense  than  that  of  the  sheaths.  It  fills  the  spaces 
between  the  sheaths,  and  seems  to  be  compo.sed  of  lamellie  that  run  parallel  to  the  pulp  chamber. 
Fibrils  have  been  found  in  the  inalrix.  Scattered  in  the  matrix,  and  especially  near  the  enamel, 
nre  numerous  spaces  filled  with  a  )te1a(inous  substance;  these  are  the  interglobular  spccea 
(spatia  interglobidares),  representing  areas  of  incomplete  calcification.  Between  the  dentine  and 
cementum  the  spaces  are  very  numerous,  but  small ;  these  constitute  Tonus'  gnutular  Iftyer. 

In  a  dn/  tooth  a  section  of  dentine  often  displays  a  series  of  lines— the  incrementaJ  linea  of 
Salter — which  are  parallel  with  the  laminte  above  mentioned.  These  lines  are  caused  by  two 
facts:  (1)  The  imperfect  calcification  of  the  dentinal  laminie  immediately  adjacent  to  the  line. 
(2)  The  drying  process,  which  reveals  these  defects  in  the  calcification.  These  lines  are  wide 
or  narrow  according  to  the  number  of  lamime  involved,  and  along  their  course,  in  consequence  of 
the  imperfection  in  the  calcifying  process,  tittle  irr^ular  cavities  are  left,  which  are  the  inter- 
globulJir  apkcea  already  referred  to.  They  have  received  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
surrounded  by  minute  nodules  or  globules  of  dentine.  Other  curved  lines  may  be  seen  parallel 
to  the  surface.  These  are  the  concentric  lines  of  Schteger,  and  are  due  to  the  optical  effect  of 
simultaneous  curvature  of  the  dentinal  tubules. 
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OhflmiCkl  Oomposition. — According  to  Berzelius  aacl  Bibra,  dentine  consists  of  twenlv-nsiil 
parts  of  animal  and  seventy-two  of  earthy  matter.  The  aDimal  matter  is  resolvable  by  lioiline 
into  gelatin.  The  earthy  matter  consists  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium,  with  a  tr>«-  of 
fluoride  of  calciiun,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  other  salts. 

The  G«inentuni,  or  cnuta  petroM  (sub^iatdia  ossea)  (Fig.  924),  is  disposed  as  a  thin  lava- 
on  (he  roots  and  neck  of  a  tooth,  from  the  termination  of  the  enamel  as  far  as  the  apei  of 
Ihe  root,  where  it  is  usually  very  thick.  At  the  neck  it  overlies  a  slight  margin  of  enami^.  In 
structure  and  chemical  compositioD  it  is  true  bone.  It  consuls  of  a  number  of  lamella  that  srr 
thicker  near  the  apex  than  the  netk  of  the  tooth  in  young  teeth.  In  older  teeth  there  arr  addi- 
tional shorter  supplemental  lamelitt  at  the  ape.\.  Between  the  lamella  are  the  lacume  and 
canaliciJi,  and  it  is  claimed  that  in  thick  cemetitum  even  Haversian  systems  may  be  found. 
It  is  composed  of  about  66  per  cent,  organic  matter  and  34  per  cent,  inorganic  matter.  The 
teeth  of  the  young  usually  contain  Haversian  systems  in  the  thicker  portions  of  the  cementum. 
The  neck  of  the  tooth  does  not  contain  lacunte.  Sharpey's  fibres  {p.  38)  are  very  nmnenms. 
Some  of  the  laeunie  of  the  cementum  receive  dentinal  lubes  from  the  dentine. 

As  age  advances  the  cement  increases  in  thickness,  and  gives  rise  to  those  bony  growth.^,  or 
exostoses,  so  common  in  the  teeth  of  the  aged;  the  pulp  cavity  becomes  also  partially  filled  iip 
hy  a  hard  substance  inlermediale  in  structure  between  dentine  and  bone  {the  ogteoderOinf  of 
Owen;  the  aecondary  dentine  of  Tomes).  It  is  formed  by  the  odontoblasts,  the  dental  pulp 
lessening  in  volume. 


I  uid  HinEle  fibrra  of  tbe  »avne1  iaolated  by  the  actnii 
enamel,  sbowing  tbe  hexBsonsI  end*  ol  llie  6bm. 

The  pulp  (pidpa  dcntis)  occupies  the  pnlp  cavl^  or  chamber.  This  <-ham)>er  oommunicstes 
with  the  outside  through  a  minute  canal  in  the  apex  of  each  fang,  called  the  root  canal  (ranaiu 
radicis  derdin).  The  foramen  at  the  apex  is  called  ihe  ^)ieal  forameii  (foramen  apicU  ilmHt). 
The  pn^  is  a  highly  vascular  and  sensitive  mass  of  mucous  conneelive  tissue  connected  with 
the  nutrition  and  sensitiveness  of  ihe  tooth.  Il  consist.'^  of  a  network  of  delicate  fibrils  sup- 
porting spindle-shape,  stellate,  and  spheroidal  cells,  and,  lastly,  the  CMlontoblaata,  which  are 
arranged  m  a  .single  row  upon  the  surface  of  the  pulp;  each  odontoblast  is  a  cylindrical  or  fla'ik- 
shapM  cell  possessing  several  processes,  of  which  the  peripheral  becomes  the  d«ntiluU  fibn. 
The  bloodvessels  of  uie  pulp  break  up  into  innumerable  capillary  loops  which  lie  beneath  the 
layer  of  odontoblasts.  The  nerve  fibrils  break  up  into  numberless  amyelinic  filamenLs,  wbirli 
spread  out  beneath  the  odontoblasts,  and  probably  send  terminal  ^laments  to  the  extreme 
periphery  of  (he  pulp  outside  the  odontoblasts.  The  matrix  cells  and  their  processes  are  irrt^- 
larly  arranged  in  the  body  of  the  pulp,  but  in  the  canal  portion  the  fibrillie  are  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  root. 

The  pwidental  membruia  (prriremrrdum)  is  a  vascular  and  sensitive  fibrous  tissue  membrane 
that  holds  the  tooth  in  place.  Upon  its  internal  surface  il  forms  cementum,  while  upon  its  ouler 
surface  it  forms  the  bone  of  the  alveolar  process  of  maxilla  or  mandible.  It  is  thickest  at  ibr 
apical  and  gingival  regions  of  the  tooth  and  thin  in  the  middle.  Upon  its  inner  surface  are 
seen  cementobla-sts,  and  upon  its  outer  surface  are  found  osteoblasts.  Tlie  arierifs  are  derived 
from  Ihe  apical  artery,  and  ultimately  form  a  capillary  plexus  beneath  the  cemental  and  alveolar 
surfaces  of  the  membrane.  The  venous  channels  converge  at  the  apex  to  empty  into  the 
apical  vein, 

Lymphatio  are  said  to  be  absent. 

iMTelopment  of  the  Teeth  (Figs.  929  to  935). —The  teeth  are  an  evolution  from  ihr 
dermoid  system,  and   not  of  the  bony  skeleton;  they  are  developed  from  two  of  the  bla-sto- 
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lernaic  layera,  the  ectoderm  and  mesoderm.  From  the  former  the  enamel  is  developed ;  from 
^^  la.tter  the  dentinal  pulp,  dentine,  cementum,  and  peridental  metnbrane.  It  ia  customary  to 
•'iewir  the  development  of  the  permanent  and  temporary  teeth  as  separate  studies. 

'fhe  earliest  evidence  of  tooth  fonnation  in  uie  human  embryo  is  observed  about  the  sixth 
■ve^ik.  The  epithelium  covering  the  embryonic  jaws  is  seen  to  rise  as  a  ridge  along  the  summit 
[>f  etLch  law.  This  ridge  is  the  maxillary  rampart  of  Kolliker  and  Walt^sr.  A  transverse 
set- tion  through  the  jaw  will  show  the  elevalion  to  he  due  to  a  linear  and  outlined  attivily  of  ihe 
SeriTiinal  epithelial  layer;  a  corresponding  epithelial  growth  is  seen  to  sink  as  a  band  into  the 
mesodermal  tissue  beneath.    This  band  is  called  the  dsntallamiiut  or  dental  sh«U.    The  local 


ruund  oryon 


FiQ   8».— ABlBge  of  the  enimel  genn  can-  Fio.  930.— Firat  traoe  of  tba  dentinal 


>d  Flc.   932.— Budding  froni  the  enamel  itdge  of 

the  anloge  of  the  enamel  genu,  which   Ul«r  Koes 

periphery  of  the  papiLfa  the  odonloblaeta  are  be- 
ginning to  differealiale.      X  iO. 

Fios.  029  to  932.— Four  ittAget  in  the  development  of  a  tooth  in  a  sheep  embryo  (from  the  lower  j»w> 
fFiom  Bcihm  and  Davidoff.) 

cell  activity  continues,  and  in  iLs  descent  the  band  appears  lo  meet  with  a  resistance  which  causes 
a  flattening  of  its  extremity  inio  a  continuous  lamina.  From  the  outer  or  labial  surface  of  ihe 
shelf  epithelial  buds  are  given  off  successively,  (en  in  number,  one  for  each  temporary  tooth; 
the  earliest  (central  inrisors)  appear  about  the  seventh  to  the  eighth  week. 

Tlie  growth  of  each  bud  continues,  and  each  expands  into  a  flask-like  form,  the  walls  covered 
bjala^er  of  germinal  cells,  its  interior  composed  of  stellate  cells.  Thebulhis  now  seen  lo  flatten 
upon  Its  deep  surface,  as  though  it  had  met  with  an  outlined  resistance  from  the  mesodermal 
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tissue  beneath.  The  mesoderm  at  the  base  of  each  eoamel  organ  condenses,  and  seems  to 
force  the  adjacent  part  of  the  enamel  germ  toward  the  apex  of  the  oi^n,  producing  thus  a  sic- 
like  structure,  the  fuumel  orgwi;  the  latter  now  consists  of  thre«  layers,  outer  columtuu'  larer. 
middle,  stellate  reticulum,  and  inner,  enamel-formitig  cells,  the  numbnuui  aduuntiii^  'Tot 
papilla-like  mass  of  mesoderm  that  extends  into  the  enamel  ot^a  is  called  the  daotal  pqiill4. 


Fra.  033.— VerticiJ  Mction  of  tbe  mudible  of  tin  surly  humui  fetin.     (HacniSt 

The  mesoderm  peripheral  to  the  enamel  oi^n  condenses  to  form  a  sheath  called  the  dontal  uc 
or  follicle.  In  the  meantime  the  dental  shelf  becomes  attenuated  and  tends  to  disappear,  and 
bone  is  being  deposited  in  the  intervals  around  and  between  the  teeth,  so  that  the  latter  soon  lif 
in  a  gutter  of  bone. 

The  cells  of  the  enamel   organ  now  undergo  a  series  of  differentiations.     The  inner  la_v«-, 
arranged  as  columnar  epithelium,  are  the  oiumel  cells,  or  uneloblaats.    The  lajer  is  called  ibt 


Fiu.  e34.^Secti<Jn  through  tooth  follicle  Flo.  935.  — Dingrsn 

C.  Stellate    teticiilum'.     D.  StrHtuin   inter-'  ^^ul«  and  droplets  areajcogiobiiUn.     ^.  ^meliMHila 

medium.      E.    AmelobliuU.        F,    Odonto-  ilepoaitod.    E.  Formed  dentine.    F.    Tortnint  dentiH.  G. 

binatfl,     O,  Pulp.  Layrr  ot  odontobluU.     H.    Blood    supply  to  odoDtoblulir 

layer. 

amslOblutic  or  eounel-fonnhig  l^rer  (Figs.  934.  935,  and  936).  Tlie  cells  of  the  outer  wall 
remain  cuboidal;  the  cells  which  lie  between  become  much  distended,  and  on  account  of  ihnr 
appearance  when  seen  in  section  this  portion  of  the  organ  is  called  the  enamel  jelly  or  thr 
stellate  Tetlculum.  The  layer  of  cells  immediately  contiguous  to  the  ameloblasts  form  a  Uvrr 
called  the  Stratum  inteimedlum  (Pig.  934,  D). 
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T'he  enclosed  mmoblutk  p^>iUji  (the  future  drntal  pulp)  has  its  peripheral  cells,  which  are 
AVt^O.  odOQtoblutB,  differentiated  into  columnar  bodies  disposed  as  a  laj'er,  each  cell  having 
•iir^<s  nucleus.     The  vascular  supply  of  the  pulp  is  now  well  marked.     A  section  of  a  follicle 

tills  period  will  exhibit  the  follicular  wall  springing  from  the  base  of  the  dental  papilla  and 
a-v-in^  a  well-marked  blood  supply.     The  bonv  alveolar  walls  are  well  outlined,  and  evidences  of 

Periosteum  appear  (Figs.  933.  934,  and  935). 

Development  of  Enamel  (Fig.  935).— In  point  of  time,  the  deposition  of  dentine  actually 
e^iiifi  before  that  of  enamel,  so  that  the  first-formed  layer  of  enamel  is  deposited  against  a  layer 
f  immature  dentine,  and  is  formed  from  within  outward,  so  that  the  youngest  enamel  is  upon 
W*?  surface  of  the  toolh.  The  enamel  is  built  up  of  two  distinct  substances— globules  of  uniform 
iy-^  ^vhieh  are  formed  by  the  ameloblasLs,  and  a  cementing  substance,  probably  an  albuminate 
•f  oulcium  (calc<^lobulin),  the  basis  of  all  the  calcified  tissues.  In  the  ends  of  the  ameloblasts. 
lext  to  the  dentine,  the  secretion  of  calcoglobulin  is  deposited,  and  into  the  plaslic  mass  the 
■namel  globules  are  extruded,  each  globule  remaining  connected  with  the  ameloblasts  by  plasmic 
?irin^,  which  also  join  the  globules  laterally.' 

17116  first  deposit  of  enamel  begins  in  the  tips  of  the  cusps,  and  is  quickly  followed  by  a  disap- 
|>esirance  of  the  stellate  reticulum  at  that  point;  the  stellate  reticulum  appears  to  atrophy,  so  thai 
tVie  vascular  follicular  wall  is  brought  into  direct  apposition  with  the  stratum  intermeaiu'm,  which 
liecomes  differentiated  into    a  glandular  (secreting) 
li'isue  which  elal>orate3  the  calcic  albuminous  basis 
of    the  enamel.    The  secretion  passes  from  the  cells 
of  the  stratum  intermedium  through  a  membrane  into 
the   ameloblasts,  where  it  is  in  part  combined  with 

the  cellular  globules,  and  irregular  masses  of  it  are 

extruded   as   cementing   substance.     The   deposition 

continues  imiil  the  enamel  cap  has  its  typical  form. 

The  depasition  of  the  layers  of  globules  is  indicated 

)>y  parallel  lines  transverse  to  the  axes  of  the  enamel 

rods.  .\t  the  completion  of  amelification  the  ameloblasts 

are  (tartially  calcified  and  form  the  enunel  cadcle  or 

VtaaxajfOi'Biatanhmie  (cuticuladentis).  Fio.  938.— Part  of  «sction  of  developing 

ronntioii  Ol  D.iitia..-Tht  l.jer  of  mlumn,,     Stit.'T^'Sii£^g.il^.^i 

cells  bounding  the  periphery  of  the  i)ulp,  the  odonto-     ";  Out*r  layer  of  fully  calcifed  dentin*,    b 

blajts,  are  in  appasiiion  with  a  plexus  of  capillary     Sjc^^iSt  mMuV  ^7.    Odoirtobi^^'^S! 

vessels  (Fig.  936).      Each  cell  is  a  secreting  body  which      proreww    eiWndinK  into    the    dentine,     d. 
.selects  the  material  for  dentine  building.     Against  tbe     J^^  ^^  "^"ZcSci^"  mii'trix,'b™Mt 
layer  of  ameloblasts,  the  ■memitrana  eboria,  covering  the     Om  oalcified  part, 
dental  papilla,  the  odontoblasts  deposit  globules  ot  the 

calciiunalbuminate,  and  receding  as  the  deposits  are  made,  leave  one  or  more  protoplasmic  pro- 
cessesinthecalcicdeposit.  These  are  known  as  Ttnnes' or  dentinal  fibret.  The  process  continues 
until  the  normal  dentine  thickness  is  formed.  The  deposit  b  laid  down  in  a  scaffolding  of  finely 
Rhrillated  tissue,  and  bf^ns  about  the  sixteenth  week.  The  layer  of  formative  cells  remains 
constant.  The  remains  of  the  dentinal  papilla  constitute  the  pulp  and  lie  in  the  pulp  cavity 
(p.  1214). 

Fonnabon  of  Oementnm.^As  the  enamel  organ  tx>ntinues  to  grow  the  dental  follicle  cov- 
ering atrophies,  while  that  over  the  future  root  region  continues  to  grow.  Upon  its  dentitial 
surface  the  stellate  cells  constitute  the  cementobUsts.  Upon  its  outer  surface  the  stellate  cells 
are  Mtwoblaste  that  form  the  alveolar  bone.  The  cementum  of  the  toolh  is  not  formed  until 
the  dentine  has  extended  below  the  enamel  cap,  while  the  cementum  of  the  apex  is  not  completed 
until  after  the  eruption  of  the  tooth. 

Formation  of  Alveoli.— By  the  time  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  have  formed,  each  b  enclosed 
in  a  loGulus  of  bone  which  has  developed  around  it  and  at  some  distance  from  it;  the  developing 
permanent  tooth  is  contained  in  the  same  loculus,  but  Ls  later  separated  from  the  temporary 
[oolh  by  a  growth  of  bone.  The  alveolar  process  is  not  completed  until  after  the  eruption  of 
(he  (eeth.  During  eruption  that  portion  ot  the  process  overlying  the  crown  undergoes  absorp- 
tion, and  as  soon  as  the  immature  tooth  is  erupted  the  alveolar  process  has  developed  about  the 
root,  whose  formation  is  also  completed  after  eruption. 

Development  of  tbe  Permanent  Teeth.~The  permanent  teeth  as  regards  their  develop- 
ment may  be  divided  into  two  sels:  (1)  Those  whicn  replace  the  temporary  teeth,  and  which, 
like  ihem,  are  ten  in  number;  these  are  the  snccoBBional  pennanent  teeth;  and  (2)  those  which 
hnve  no  temporary  predecessors,  but  are  superadded  at  the  back  of  the  dental  series.  These 
are  three  in  number  on  either  side  in  each  jaw,  and  are  termed  (he  superadded  pennaneat 
taslh.  They  are  the  three  molars  of  the  permanent  set.  the  molars  of  the  temporary  set  being 
replaoed  by  the  premolars  or  bicuspids  of  the  permanent  set. 

■  J.  L.  Williuna.  Dental  Coamos.  I89G. 
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The  DaTolopmrait  of  the  Soccauional  P«miaiLaiit  TMth— Ibe  ten  anterior  ones  in  drha- 
jaw— will  b«  first  considered.  The  germs  For  these  teeth  are  developed  from  the  Ucigual  tide 
of  the  denial  shelf,  opposite  to  the  corresponding  temporary  teeth.  The  germ  for  the  coitra' 
incisor  appears  at  about  the  aevenUeatk  week,  and  the  others  follow  successively  in  order  of  ihiir 
eruption.  The  deposition  of  enamel,  dentine,  and  cementum  occurs  as  in  the  lemporaiy  leeih. 
The  sac  of  each  permanent  tooth  is  also  connected  with  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  guin  In- « 
slender  hand  of  the  gubemacolum,  which  passes  to  the  margin  of  the  jaw  behind  the  corre- 
sponding milk  tooth  (see  above). 

The  Superadded  Permanent  Teeth— three  on  each  side  in  each  jaw — devdop  aa  jhidiiit 
teeth.  The  enamel  germ  for  the  first  molar  tooth  appears  during  the  tixUentk  ireet  from  lit 
end  of  ike  dcnttd  shelf.  The  enamel  germ  for  the  second  molar  tooth  appears  about  tbe/ourtj 
motUk  after  fnrtk  from  the  neck  of  the  enamel  sac  of  the  first  molar  tooth,  while  that  for  the 
third  molar  or  wisdom  tooth  does  not  appear  until  the  third  year  after  Irirth,  from  the  enamel  sir 
of  the  second  molar  tooth. 

ErupUMi. — >M)en  the  teeth  are  ready  to  erupt  the  bone  between  them  and  the  gum  is  ahsorlicd 
as  well  as  that  covering  the  labial  surface  of  the  crown,  until  one-half  of  the  enamel  is  expoMij. 
The  bone  covering  the  lingual  surface  is  more  slowly  absorbed,  as  it  protects  the  permansn 
tooth  germ  beneath.  As  a  result  of  this  process  the  tooth  is  exposed  bv  the  removal  of  the  hmtt 
,       .  ,  .,  ''■'■'■■■'      In  tl 


ind  the  crown,  and  not  by  a  growth  upward  of  the  tooth  itself.  In  the  replacement  of  ibr 
temporary  teeth  by  the  permanent  set  the  roots  of  the  temporary  teeth  are  gradually  ahsortifd 
until  merely  the  enamel  cap  and  contained  dentine  remain.  Ilie  hold  of  the  tooth  upon  the  jiw 
is  weakened  so  that  it  may  readily  be  removed  or  lost. 


Fra.  937. — The  milk  teeth  in  a  child  need  alMUt  four  yson.  The  permuieDt  teeth  are  seen  in  tbair  ■Iveoli.  ICrytr.) 

OaldficatiOD  of  the  permanent  teeth  proceeds  in  the  following  order:  First  molar,  soon  after 
birth;  the  central  incisor,  lateral  incisor,  and  canine,  aix>ut  six  months  after  birth;  the  bicuspiils, 
at  the  second  year  or  later;  second  molar,  end  of  second  year;  third  molar,  about  the  ta-elfti 

The  ■ruptlcm  of  Uie  Tvnporar^  Teeth  commences  at  the  seventh  month,  and  b  complet^ 
about  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

The  periods  for  the  eruption  of  the  temporary  set  are  (C.  S,  Tomes): 

r.^wer  central  incisors    .     .  6  to    9  months. 

Upper  incisors 8  to  10 

Lower  lateral  incisors  and  first  molars 15  to  21       " 

Canines - 16  to  20       " 

Second  molars 30to24      " 
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^  Eniption  of  the  Permanent  Teeth  takes  place  at  the  following  periods,  the  teeth  of  the 
jaw  preceding  those  of  the  upper  by  a  short  interval: 


6i  years,  first  molars. 
7th  year,  two  middle  incisors. 
8th  year,  two  lateral  incisors. 
9th  year,  first  bicuspid. 


10th  year,  second  bicuspid. 
11th  to  12th  year,  canine. 
12th  to  13th  year,  second  molars. 
17th  to  21st  year,  third  molars. 


THE  TONGUE  (LINGUA)  (Fig.  938). 

The  tongue  is  a  very  mobile  muscular  organ,  undergoing  changes  in  length  and 
M?'icitii  at  every  contraction  of  its  muscle.  It  is  one  of  the  organs  of  the  special 
sense  of  taste^  and  is  also  an  organ  of  speech,  and  assists  in  insalivation,  masti- 
eation,  and  deglutition.  It  is  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  in  the  interval 
l>et'ween  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the  body  of  the  mandible,  and  when  at  rest 
is  about  three  and  one-half  inches  (8.75  cm.)  in  length.  We  describe  the  body^ 
l>ase,  apex,  dorsum,  margin,  and  inferior  surface. 

The  body  (corpus  linguae)  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  organ  and  is  composed 
of  striated  muscle. 

The  base  or  root  {radix  linguae)  is  directed  backward  and  connected  with  the 
hyoid  bone  by  the  Hyoglossi  and  Geniohyoglossi  muscles  and  the  hyoglossal  mem- 
brane; with  the  epiglottis  by  three  folds,  glossoepiglottic  folds,  of  mucous  membrane; 
with  the  soft  palate  by  means  of  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces;  and  with  the 
pharynx  by  the  Superior  constrictor  muscles  and  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  apex  or  tip  (apex  linguae)  is  free,  thin,  and  narrow,  and  is  directed  forward 
against  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  incisor  teeth. 

The  dorsum  of  the  tongue  {dorsum  linguae)  of  a  living  person,  when  at 
rest,  is  markedly  arched  from  before  backward.  On  the  dorsum  is  a  median 
longitudinal  raphtf  {sulcus  medianus  linguae).  This  slight  depression  terminates 
posteriorly  in  the  depression  known  as  the  foramen  cecum  {joramen  caecum  linguae 
Xyiorgagnix^j  from  which  a  shallow-shaped  groove,  the  sulcus  terminalis  of  His, 
runs  outward  and  forward  on  each  side  to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  tongue.  The 
part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  in  front  of  this  groove,  known  as  the  anterior, 
apical,  or  oral  part,  forming  about  two-thirds  of  its  upper  surface,  looks  upward, 
is  practically  horizontal,  and  is  rough  and  covered  with  papillae;  the  posterior  or 
basal  third  of  the  dorsum  is  vertical  and  looks  backward,  is  smoother,  and  contains 
numerous  muciparous  glands  and  lymphoid  follicles. 

The  margin  of  the  tongue  {margo  lateralis  linguae)  is  free  in  front  of  the  anterior 
arch  of  the  palate.  Just  in  front  of  the  arch  are  several  vertical  folds,  the  folia 
linguae. 

The  under  or  inferior  surface  {f acres  inferior  linguae)  of  the  tongue  is  connected 
with  the  mandible  by  the  Geniohyoglossi  muscles;  from  its  sides  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  reflected  to  the  inner  surfac»e  of  the  gums,  and  from  its  under  surface 
on  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  where,  in  the  middle  line,  it  is  elevated  into  a  distinct 
vertical  fold,  the  irenum  linguae  {frenulum  linguae).  To  each  side  of  the  frenum 
is  a  slight  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  plica  fimbriata,  the  free  edge  of  which 
exhibits  a  series  of  fringe-like  processes. 
The  tip  of  the  tongue,  part  of  the  under  surface,  its  sides,  and  dorsum  are  free. 

Structure  of  the  Tongue. — The  tongue  is  partly  invested  by  mucous  membrane  and  a  sub- 
mucous fibrous  layer  surrounding  the  central  muscle  tissue.  It  consists  of  symmetrical  halves, 
separated  from  each  other,  in  the  middle  line,  by  a  fibrous  septum.  £ach  half  is  composed  of 
muscle  fibres  arranged  in  various  directions  (p.  394),  containing  many  glands  and  much  inter- 
posed fat,  and  supplied  by  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  mucous  membrane  {tunica  mucosa  linguae)  invests  the  entire  extent  of  the  free  surface 
of  the  tongue.     On  the  dorsum  it  Is  thicker  behind  than  in  front,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
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sheath  of  the  muscles  attached  to  it,  through  the  submucous  fibrous  layer.  Od  Ihe  under  suriai^ 
of  the  organ,  where  it  is  thin  and  smooth,  it  can  be  traced  on  each  side  of  the  rrenum  (hnwEli 
the  ducts  of  the  submaxillary  and  the  sublingual  glands.  As  it  passes  over  the  borden  of  ilv? 
organ  it  gradually  assumes  a  papillary  characler.  That  covering  the  under  surface  of  ihf 
organ  is  thin,  smooth,  and  identical  in  structure  with  that  lining  the  rest  of  the  oral  caritv. 
The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  tongue  behind  the  foramen  cecum  and  sulcus  tenuinaii, 
is  thick  and  freely  movable  ever  the  subjacent  parts. 

The  mucosa  consists  of  stratified  squamous  epithelial  cells  resting  upon  a  hasemeni  nnn- 
brane,  and  this  ui>on  a  papillated  tunica  propria  of  fibroplastic  tissue  containing  the  capilbn 
loops  and  nerves.  Upon  the  apical  two-thirds  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  the  proiertion.'  rif 
the  mucosa  are  seen,  and  these  are  the  papillie.  They  vary  in  number,  size,  form,  and  locaiion; 
they  are  the  filUorm  p^)UlM,  tungitorm  papilhe,  and  cimunvftUato  papiUv. 


Fio.  638. — Upper  surface  of  Ihe  tongue, 

lite  fiHIoim  or  conical  papilla  (papillae  filiformes)  are  small  and  scattered  over  the  ipiial 
two-thirds  (dorsum  and  margin)  of  the  tongue,  and  are  arranged  in  |>arallcl  lines  that  are  iiKcifi 
outward  and  forward,  espwially  posteriorly.  Minute  secondary  papilUe  of  a  whitish  color  pro- 
ject from  these  filiform  structures. 

The  tungifomi  p^iillte  {papillae  funqiformeii)  (Fig.  939)  are  scattered  sparin^y  over  Lk 
dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and  are  more  numerous  at  the  sides  and  apex.  They  are  larger  in  sat 
but  less  numerous  than  the  preceding,  and  are  readily  recognized  by  their  large  size  and  dnp 
red  color.  Their  bases  are  narrow  and  constricted,  while  the  free  «ida  are  Uige  and  blunt; 
the  whole  papilla  is  above  the  general  epithelial  surface  of  the  tongue.  These  papilhe  piusMS 
secondary  papillte,  and  in  their  ei)itheHum  taste  buda  are  at  times  seen. 

The  drcninTtUlate  papilto  {papillae  vnilatae)  (Fig.  939)  are  of  large  size,  but  only  eij^hi  m 
twelve  in  number.  They  are  arranged  like  a  letter  V  at  the  junction  of  the  apical  two-thirosinil 
basal  one-third  of  the  dorsum,  with  the  apex  at  the  foramen  cecum  and  the  arms  directed  <nii- 
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artl  and  forward  just  in  front  of  the  sulcus  terminaljs.  These  papillee  are  partially  or  wholly 
abtnereed,  that  is,  lie  in  depressions.  Bach  consists  of  a  narrow  base,  attached  at  the  bottom 
f  the  clepression,  while  the  remainder  is  surrounded  by  the  vallum  or  ditch.  Each  papilla  b 
rom  -^  to  iV  iuch  in  width  and  possesses  secondary  papillx.  In  the  epithelium  of  the  sides 
.re  found  the  tasU  buds. 

T'he  fomnen  cocmn,  according  to  His,  represents  the  remains  of  the  evaginaiion  that  formed 
tie  middle  lobe  of  the  thyroid  body  and  the  upper  end  of  the  supposed  thyroglossAl  duct  (ducftis 
'.liyrogtotmia).    This  may  exist  as  a  canal,  at  limes  extending  toward  the  hyoid  bone. 


Fia.  939.— Tbr««  kinds  of  papillK.  mtwnifird. 

Upon  the  posterior  or  bnwl  one-third  of  the  dorsum  of  the  toneue  papillie  are  not  found. 
The  surface  is  irr^ular,  however,  due  to  the  presence  of  follicular  collections  of  lymphoid  tissue, 
that  produce  rounded  elevations  of  the  muco.<ui.  Each  follicle  possesses  a  little  pit  or  crypt,  and 
collectively  the  follicles  are  termed  the  lingual  tonall  (tonnlta  Unguaiia),  Each  crvpt  is  lined 
liy  stratified  squamous  epithelial  cells  upon  basement  membrane  and  tunica  propria:  m  the  latter 
ure  numerous  solitary  follicles  arranged  around  the  pit,  and  each  group  is  isolated  from  ifae 
neiffhboring  collection. 

Beneath  the  tunica  propria  of  the  mucosa  is  the 
miuclo  tisga«  of  Ut*  toagno.  This  muscle  tissue 
is  of  the  voluntary  striated  variety  and  is  divided 
into  two  sets  of  muscles — Intrinsic  and  Bxlrinsic 
fdescribed  on  p.  395). 

Scattered  throughout  the  tongue,  but  especially 
located  in  definite  areas,  are  fi;knds  of  a  mucous 
and  serous  character.  The  mucous  glands  are 
found  behind  the  circumvallate  papillre  and  along 
the  margins,  and  an  especial  group  at  the  apex, 
called  the  apical  ffUnda  or  gUnAa  ot  Nohn  a&d 

Blandm   (glandulae   litigTioifs   anteriora  nf  Nukn  \ 

and  Blandin.)  (Fig.  941).     Each  gland  is  situated  I 

at  the  side  of  the  frenulum  and   is   covered  by  a  | 

fasciculus  of  muscle  fibres  derived  from  the  Stylo-     '  \ 

glo.ssus  and  Inferior  lingualis  mu.scles.     Each  gland  ( 

is  from  one-half  inch  to  nearly  an  inch  in  length  I 

1 1  to  2  cm.)  and  about  one-third  of  an  inch  broad  / 

lS  mm.).    Each  gland  has  from  four  to  six  ducts, 
ivhich  open  on    the    under    surface  of    the   apex. 

The  aenms  gU&ds,  or  gUnds  ot  von  Ebnu,  occur     ^f^JJ;  ''^o;^^'™af<,n''o^°ii'!f  °i^^^^  t 
in  (he  basal  part  of  the  tongue,  (he  duct.s  opening      Duri  o(  gland,    rf.  serous  gland,    a.  Tosi*  buds, 
ihiefly    into  the   fo-iste   around    (he   circumvallate     papi1|™"'^„,'s§"in«^  nen^T/  [iliadl'fib™! 
|iapiilie.     Both  mucous  and  serous  glands  resemble     (Stohr.) 
ihp  olher  salivary  gland.s  in  slruclure  (p.  122S). 

The  V«iu1b  of  the  Tongue.— The  artories  of  the  tongue  are  derived  from  the  lingnal,  the 
facial,  and  ucending  pharyngeaL    The  veina  ot  tho  tongue  open  inio  the  int«mal  jugnkr. 

The  Ungual  artery  (Fig.  943)  on  each  siiie  passc.'s  forward  l)eneath  the  hyoglo.ssus  muscle 
(I nd  courses  to  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  between  the  (ienioglos.sus  and  the  Inferior  lingual  muscles, 
nbnut  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  .surface.  It  divides  into  (he  rsnine  (Fig.  941)  and  sub- 
lingoal  (Fig.  943).    Near  (he  apex  a  branch  \n  given  off  from  the  ranine  artery,  which  pene- 
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trates  the  septum  and  joins  a  like  branch  from  the  other  side.  The  dorutia  liBgnia  ia  k  bnodi  dt 
the  lingual  supplying  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  and  rami  froHi  the  tmuiUM  bitach  g( 
ttw  fatnal  go  to  the  same  rc^on.  A  netn-ork  of  capillary  vessels  is  placed  beneath  the  epitheliuin. 
The  nnine  Teina  lie  to  the  ^de  of  the  frenum  underneath  the  mucous  membrane.  Ewh 
ranine  vein  runs  backward,  superficial  to  and  upon  the  Hyi^lossus  muscle  and  near  to  the 


hypoglossal  nerve.  The  venae  comites  of  the  lingual  artery  usually  join  the  ranine  vein,  and 
the  trunk  opens  into  the  internal  jugular  vein,  but  the  vesseb  may  open  separator  ioio  ihp 
jugular  vein  (Fig.  496). 

The  Lymphatic  Teasels  of  the  Ton^e  (Fig.  559).~~The  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  aoierior 
half  nf  the  tongue  pass  to  the  BubnuxUlar;  Ijni^  nodes. 

Lymph  vessels  from  the  posterior  half  of  the  tongue  are  connected  with  satellit*  nodu  on 
the  Hyoglossus  muscle  and  terminate  in  the  deep  cervical  nodes.  The  last-named  hmnli 
vessel  accompanies  the  ranine  vein.    The  lingual  lymphatics  arise  from  a  network  beneath  tm 


epithelium.  Acros-s  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  there  is  little  or  no  lymphatic  con- 
nection between  the  two  sides;  in  the  posterior  one-third  there  is  free  connection,  duetoabseiiM 
of  septum  here. 

The  Herves  of  the  Tongue  (Fig.  943).~The  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  five  in  number  Id  Mcfa 
half— the  linpial  branch  of  the  inferior  maxUlsiy  dirision.of  the  tijgemliutl,  which  b  distribuied 
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lo  the  pap!llE  at  the  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  ami  forms  the  nerve  of  ordinaT7  sensibility 
for  its  anterior  t«-o-thirds;  the  chords  tTtupuu,  which  runs  in  the  sheath  of  the  linBual,  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  nerve  of  taste  for  the  same  area  (p.  1000):  thelinffualbranchof  the^BBO- 
pha^ntfsftl,  nhich  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  base  and  sides  of  the  tongue, 
and  to  the  papillae  circumvallalae,  and  which  supplies  both  sensor  anu  gustatory  fikments  to 
tbis  rc^on;  the  hypog'lossal  nerve,  which  is  the  motor  nerve  to  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
tongue;  and  the  istetnal  Uongeal  branch  of  the  BOperior  lujoigMd,  which  sends  some  fine 
branches  to  the  root  near  to  the  epiglottis.  Sj'mpaitlMtic  filaments  also  pass  to  the  tongue  from 
the  nervi  moUet  on  the  lingual  and  other  arteries  supplying  it.  Some  of  the  nerves  end  free 
between  the  cells  of  epithelium;  others  terminate  as  end  organs  (Melssner's  corpuscles  and 
the  end-bulbs  of  Krame},  and  in  taste  buds  as  sensor  dendrites  (p.  1151). 


Fra.  M3. — tlndn  nufsn  of  lonsue.  ahowins  the  distribution  of  nerv«s  to  this  organ.     ( From  ■  prapatatiOD 
in  lh»  Museum  of  Ihe  Koyal  College  of  Sucgeons  ol  Engliind.) 

The  Development  of  tlie  Tongue  (Figs.  9.14  and  945).— The  tongue  is  developed  in  the  floor 
of  the  pharynx.  The  rudiment  of  the  anterior  or  buci-al  portion  appears  during  the  third  week 
as  a  rounded  elevation,  immediately  behind  the  ventral  ends  of  the  mandibular  arches.  This 
ekvntion  is  named  the  tnbercalnm  impar  (Figs.  944  and  945);  it  extends  fom-ard  on  the  oral 
sut^ace  of  the  mandibular  arch,  and  increases  markedly  in  sixe  by  the  development  of  a  pair  of 
lateral  tongue  elevations,  which  raise  themselves  from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  mandibular 
arches,  and,  blending  with  the  tuberculura  impar,  form  the  tip  and  greater  portion  of  the  buccal 
part  of  the  tongue.  These  lateral  growths  correspond  with  similar  structures  which  were  de- 
scribed by  E.  Kallius  in  the  development  of  the  tongue  of  the  liiard.  Prom  the  ventral  ends  of  the 
fourth  arch  there  arises  a  second  and  latger  elevalion,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  median  groove 
or  furrow.  This  elevation  is  named  (he  furcnla  (Fig.  944),  and  is  at  first  separated  from  the 
luberculum  impar  by  a  depression,  but  later  by  a  ridge  formed  by  the  forward  growth  and  fusion 
of  the  ventral  ends  of  the  second  and  third  arches.  The  |>oslerior  or  pharyngeal  part  of  the 
tongue  is  developed  from  this  ridge,  which  extends  forward  in  the  form  of  a  V,  so  as  to  embrace 
between  its  two  limbs  the  tuberculum  impar  (Figs.  944  and  945).    At  the  apex  of  the  V  a  pit- 
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like  invagination  occurs,  to  form  the  middle  thyroid  rudiment,  and  this  d^ression  i-i  represented 
in  the  aduit  by  ihe  foravtcn  cecum,  of  the  toneue.  In  the  adult  the  union  of  the  anierior  and  pov 
lerior  parts  of  the  tongue  is  marked  by  a  V-shaped  depression  (rulciu  Ifntiinalitj,  ihe  apex  of 
which  IS  at  the  foramen  cecum,  while  the  two  limbs  run  outward  »nd  forward,  parallel  to,  but  ■ 
little  behind,  the  circumvallate  papillae.  The  prominent  anterior  part  of  the  furcula  forms  the 
epiglottis;  the  furrow  b^ind  it  is  the  entrance  to  the  larynx;  and  ine  anterior  parts  of  its  lateral 
margins  constitute  the  arytenoepiglottidean  folds. 

Poitericr  part  cf  taagut. 


Fio.  944.— Tbe  Hoar  of  the  pharynx  of  a  humsn  embryo  about  twentylhm  dsya  old.     X  30.     (Fnoti  Hia.) 

Applied  Anatomy. — 'Die  diseases  to  which  the  tongue  is  liable  are  numerous,  and  iu  ap- 
plied anatomy  is  of  importance,  since  any  or  all  Ihe  structures  of  which  it  is  composed— musrles, 
connective  tissue,  mucous  membrane,  glands,  vessels,  nerves,  and  Ivmphatlcs — may  be  iKe  sni 
of  morbid  changes.  It  is  not  often  the  seat  of  congenital  defects,  thouKh  a  few  cases  of  verlieal 
eirft  have  been  recorded,  and  it  is  occasionally,  though  much  more  rarely  than  is  commonly  sup- 
jMfsed,  the  seat  of  iontptf-tie,  from  shortness  of  the  freniim. 

There  is,  however,  one  condition  which  must  be  regarded  as  congenital,  though  not  tiiic«D- 
monly  it  does  not  exhibit  the  significant  changes  until  a  year  or  two  after  birth.  This  a  la 
enlargement  of  the  tongue  which  is  due  primarily  to  a  dilatation  'of  the  lymph  channels  and  a 
greatly  increased  development  of  the  lymphatic  ti.saue  throughout  the  tongue  (macTO{ilositia),  TTiii 
is  often  aggravated  by  inflammatory  changes  induced  by  injury  or  exposure,  and  the  tongue  maj 

PapiUmy  porNon  of  Imgae. 


Mandtbular  ank. 


Fio.  MS.— Floor  o(  mouth  oi  an  embryo  aliihtly  oilier  thiui  that  shown  in  Fig.  944.     '<  1G.     (From  Ha) 

B.'^sume  enormous  dimensions  and  hang  out  of  the  mouth,  giving  the  child  an  imbecile  expression. 
The  Irealment  consists  in  excising  a  V-shape<l  portion  and  bringing  the  cut  surfaces  li^'hfr 
with  deeply  placed  silver  sutures.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  tongue  (aculc  glotsiliti  m»v 
be  caused  by  injury  or  the  introduction  of  some  septic  or  irritating  mailer,  and  i(  Ls  allended 
by  great  swelling  from  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  tongue;  ihis  connective  tissue 
is  present  in  considerable  quantity.  The  great  swelling  renders  the  patient  incapable  of  stal- 
lowing  or  speaking,  and  may  seriously  impede  respiration.  The  condition  may  eventuate  in 
suppuration  and  the  formation  of  an  aeute  abscess.  Chronic  abscess,  which  has  l>een  mistaken 
for  cancer,  may  also  occur  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  longue  may  become  chronically  inflamed,  and  presents  different 
appearaiK-es  in  different  stages  of  the  disease,  to  which  the  terms  leukoplakia,  psariasu,  and 
ichthyosis  have  been  given. 
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IT'He  tongue,  being  very  vascular,  is  often  the  seat  of  nevoid  growths,  and  these  have  a  tendency 
to  ^row  rapidly. 

l^He  tongue  is  frequentlv  the  seat  of  ulceration,  which  may  arise  from  many  causes,  as  from 

'  H^  irritation  of  jagged  teeth,  dyspepsia,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  cancer.    Of  these,  the  cancerous 

ulo^r  is  the  most  important,  ana  probably  also  the  most  common.    The  variety  is  the  squamous 

^  pitHeliofma,  which  soon  develops  into  an  ulcer  with  an  indurated  base.     It  produces  great  pain 

^vHioh  speedily  extends  to  all  parts  supplied  with  sensation  bv  the  trigeminal  nerve,  especially  to 

tVie  region  of  the  ear.    The  pain  in  these  cases  is  conductecl  to  the  ear  and  temporal  region  by 

I  He  lingual  nerve,  and  from  this  nerve  pain  radiates  to  the  other  branches  of  the  inferior  maxil- 

lury  nerve,  especially  the  auriculotemporal.     Possibly  pain  in  the  ear  itself  may  be  due  to  impli- 

cut  ion  of  the  fibres  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve,  wnich  by  its  tympanic  branch  reaches  the 

tympanic  plexus.    Cancer  of  the  tongue  spreads  through  the  organ  very  rapidly  because  of  the 

a.liTiost  constant  muscular  movements. 

Caticer  of  the  tongue  may  necessitate  removal  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  organ,  and  many 

<HfTerent  methods  have  been  adopted  for  its  excision.     The  better  method  is  by  the  scissors, 

usually  known  as  Whitehead's  method.     The  mouth  is  widely  opened  with  a  gag,  the  tongue  is 

transfixed  with  a  stout  silk  ligature,  by  which  to  hold  and  make  traction  on  it  and  the  reflection 

of  mucous  membrane  from  the  tongue  to  the  jaw,  and  the  insertion  of  the  Geniohyoglossi  first 

divided  with  a  pair  of  curved  blunt  scissors.     The  Palatoglossi  are  also  divided.    The  tongue 

ean  now  be  pulled  well  out  of  the  mouth.     The  base  of  the  tongue  is  cut  through  by  a  series  of 

sViort  snips,  each  bleeding  vessel  being  dealt  with  as  soon  as  divided,  until  the  situation  of  the 

ranine  artery  is  reached.    The  remaining  undivided  portion  of  tissue  is  to  be  seized  with  a  pair  of 

Wells'  forceps,  the  tongue  removed,  and  the  vessel  secured.     In  the  event  of  the  ranine  artery 

being  accidentally  injured  early  in  the  operation,  hemorrhage  can  be  at  once  controlled  by 

pa.ssing  two  fingers  over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  as  far  as  the  epiglottis  and  dragging  the  root  of 

the  tongue  forcibly  forward. 

In  cases  where  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue  this 
operation  may  be  modified  by  splitting  the  tongue  down  the  centre  and  removing  only  the  affected 
half.  If  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tongue  is  attacked  by  cancer  the  entire  tongue  must  be 
removed,  even  if  but  one  side  of  the  organ  is  apparently  involved.  The  exchange  of  lymph 
between  the  halves  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tongue  makes  it  certain  that  the  opposite  half 
becomes  involved  soon  after  the  origin  of  the  disease.  Whatever  operation  is  performed  for 
cancer  of  the  tongue,  the  lymph  nodes  must  be  removed  from  both  sides  of  the  neck.  This  is  to 
be  done,  even  if  but  one  side  of  the  tongue  is  removed. 

F'inally,  where  both  sides  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  are  involved  in  the  disease,  or  where  very 
free  access  is  required  on  account  of  the  extension  backward  of  the  disease  to  the  pillars  of  the 
fauces  and  the  tonsil,  or  where  the  mandible  is  involved,  the  operation  recommended  by  Syme 
must  be  performed.  This  is  done  by  an  incision  through  the  central  line  of  the  lip,  across  the 
chin,  ancl  down  as  far  as  the  hyoid  bone.  The  mandible  is  sawed  through  at  the  symphysis,  and 
the  two  halves  of  the  bone  forcibly  separated  from  each  other.  The  mucous  membrane  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  bone,  the  Geniohvoglossi  detached  from  the  bone,  and  the  Hyoglossi  divided. 
The  tongue  is  then  drawn  forward  and  removed  close  to  its  attachment  to  the  hyoid  bone.  Ad- 
jacent lymph  nodes  can  be  removed,  and  if  the  l)one  is  implic^ed  in  the  disease,  it  can  also  be 
removed  by  freeing  it  from  the  soft  parts  externally  and  internally,  and  making  a  second  section 
with  the  saw  beyond  the  diseased  part. 


THE  8ALIVART  GLANDS  (Fig.  946). 

The  principal  salivary  glands  communicating  with  the  mouth,  and  pouring 
their  secretion  into  its  cavity,  are  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual. 

The  Parotid  Gland  (glandulae  parotis)  is  the  largest  of  the  three  salivary  glands, 
varying  in  weight  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  It  lies  upon  the  side  of  the  face, 
immediately  below  and  in  front  of  the  external  ear.  The  main  portion  of  the  gland 
is  superficial,  somewhat  fiat  and  quadrilateral  in  form,  and  is  placed  between 
the  ramus  of  the  mandible  in  front  and  the  mastoid  process  and  Sternomastoid 
muscle  behind,  overlapping,  however,  both  boundaries.  Above,  it  is  limited  by 
the  zygoma ;  below,  it  extends  to  about  the  level  of  a  line  joining  the  tip  of  the  mas- 
toid process  to  the  angle  of  the  mandible.  The  remainder  of  the  gland  is  wedge- 
shaped,  and  extends  deeply  inward  toward  the  pharyngeal  wall. 

The  gland  is  enclosed  within  a  capsule  continuous  with  the  deep  cervical  fascia; 
the  layer  covering  the  outer  surface  is  dense  and  closely  adherent  to  the  gland; 
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a  portion  of  the  fascia,  attached  to  the  styloid  process  and  the  angje  of  the  nmndihie. 
is  thickened  to  form  the  stylomandibular  ligament  which  intervenes  between  the 
parotid  and  submaxillary  glands. 

The  aiilerior  surface  of  the  gland  is  moulded  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus 
of  the  mandible  with  the  attached  Internal  pterygoid  and  Masseter  muscles,  and 
advances  forward  between  the  two  Pterygoid  muscles  and  overlaps  the  Masseler. 
A  part  of  the  overlapping  portion,  immediately  below  the  zygoma,  is  usually 
detached,  and  is  named  the  socia  panitidis  (3/.  parofis  accessoria). 

The  oui^  or  superficial  surface,  slightly  lobulated,  is  covered  by  the  integument, 
the  superficial  fascia  containing  the  facial  branches  of  the  great  auricular  ner\'e 
and  some  small  lymph  nodes,  and  the  fascia  which  forms  the  capsule  of  the  gland. 


The  inner  or  deep  surface  extends  inward  by  means  of  two  processes,  one  irf 
which  lies  on  the  styloid  process  and  the  styloid  group  of  muscles  and  projects 
under  the  mastoid  process  and  Stemomastoid  muscle;  the  other  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  styloid  process  and  passes  into  the  posterior  part  of  tiie  glenoid  fossa 
behind  the  temporomandibular  joint.  The  deep  surface  is  in  contact  with  the 
internal  and  external  carotid  arteries,  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  vagus 
and  glossopharyngeal  nerves. 

The  aiUerwr  border  lies  on  the  superficial  surface  of  the  Masseter;  the  posterior 
abuts  on  the  external  anditory  meatus  and  the  mastoid  process,  and  overlaps 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  Stemomastoid.  The  superior  border  is  in  contact  with  the 
zygomatic  arch,  and  the  inferior  overlaps  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric, 
The  imier  border  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  inner  surfaces  is  in  relation 
with  the  styloid  process  and  styloid  muscles,  and  is  separated  from  the  pharyngeal 
wall  by  some  loose  connective  tissue. 

Strnctnres  within  the  Gland.— The  external  carotid  artery  lies  at  first  in  contact 
with  the  deep  surface,  and  then  in  the  substance  of  the  gland.     The  artery  gives 
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off  its  ^posterior  aurictdar  branch  which  emerges  from  the  gland  behind;  it  then 

divides  into  its  terminal  branches,  the  internal  maxiUary  and  superficial  temporal; 

the  former  runs  inward  behind  the  neck  of  the  mandible;  the  latter  runs  upward 

aoross  the  zygoma  and  gives  off  its  transverse  facial  branch  which  emerges  from 

the  front  of  the  gland.     Superficial  to  the  arteries  are  the  temporal  and  internal 

rn^Lxillary  veins,  uniting  to  form  the  temporomaxiUary  vein;  in  the  lower  part  of 

the  gland  this  vein  divides  into  anterior  and  posterior  divisions.     The  anterior 

division  emerges  from  the  gland  to  join  the  facial  vein;  the  posterior  unites  in  the 

gland  w^ith  the  posterior  auricular  vein  to  form  the  external  jugular  vein.     On  a 

still  more  superficial  plane  is  the  facial  nerve,  the  branches  of  which  emerge  at 

the  upper  and  anterior  borders  of  the  ^and.     Branches  of  the  great  auricular 

nerve  pierce  the  gland  to  join  the  facial,  and  the  auriculotemporal  branch  of  the 

inferior  maxillary  nerve  emerges  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gland. 

Lymph  nodes,  known  as  the  parotid  nodes,  are  in  and  about  the  parotid  gland, 
some  being  embedded  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  parotid  fascia,  others  being  in 
€he  inner  surface  of  the  fascia,  others  in  the  gland  itself,  particularly  along  the 
temporomaxiUary  vein  and  external  carotid  artery  (see  p.  779). 

The  Duct  of  the  Parotid  Gland,  or  Stenson's  Duct  {ductus  parotideus  [Stenonis^ 
(Fig.  946),  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  (6.25  cm.)  in  length.  It  commences  by 
numerous  branches  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  gland,  crosses  the  Masseter 
muscle,  and  at  its  anterior  border  turns  inward  nearly  at  a  right  angle  and  passes 
into  the  substance  of  the  Buccinator  muscle,  which  it  pierces;  it  then  runs  for  a 
short  distance  obliquely  forward  between  the  Buccinator  muscle,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  opens  upK)n  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek  by  a  small 
orifice,  opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth  (Fig.  926),  WTiile  crossing  the 
Masseter  it  receives  the  duct  of  the  socia  parotidis.  In  this  position  it  has  the 
transverse  facial  artery  above  it  and  some  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  below  it. 

The  parotid  duct  is  dense,  it  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  its  canal  is  about 
the  size  of  a  crowquill;  but  at  its  orifice  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  cheek  its  lumen 
is  greatly  reduced  in  size.  The  duct  corresponds  to  the  middle  third  of  a 
line  drawn  across  the  face  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus 
to  midway  between  the  red  margin  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  ala  of  the  nose. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  supplying  the  parotid  gland  are  derived  from  the  ex- 
ternal carotid,  and  from  the  branches  given  off  by  that  vessel  in  or  near  its  substance.  The 
veins  empty  into  the  external  iugular  through  someof  its  tributaries.  The  lymphatics  terminate 
in  the  superficial  cervical  and  the  deep  cervical  nodes,  passing  in  their  course  through  two  or 
three  lymph  nodes  placed  on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid.  The  nerves 
are  derived  from  the  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  on  the  external  carotid  artery,  the  nervus  inter- 
medius,  the  auricnlotemporal,  and  the  great  amicular  nerves.  It  is  probable  that  the  branch 
from  the  auriculotemporal  nerve  is  derived  from  the  glossopharyngeal  through  the  otic  gan- 
glion. At  all  events,  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  this  has  been  proved  experimentally  to  be 
the  case. 

The  Submaxillary  Gland  (glandtda  submaxillaris)  (Fig.  946)  is  irregular  in 
form  and  weighs  about  two  drams  (eight  to  ten  grams).  A  considerable  part 
of  it  is  situated  in  the  submaxillary  triangle,  reaching  forward  to  the  anterior 
belly  of  the  Digastric  and  backward  to  the  stylohyoid  ligament  which  intervenes 
between  it  and  the  parotid  gland.  Above,  it  extends  under  cover  of  the  body 
of  the  mandible;  below,  it  usually  overlaps  the  intermediate  tendon  of  the  Digastric 
and  the  insertion  of  the  Stylohyoid,  while  from  its  deep  surface  a  tongue-like 
deep  process  extends  forward  and  inward  above  the  Mylohyoid  muscle. 

The  deep  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  Mylohyoid,  Hyoglossus,  Styloglossus, 
Stylohyoid,  and  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  muscles;  in  contact  with  it  are  the 
mylohyoid  nerve  and  the  mylohyoid  and  submental  vcvssels. 

The  facial  artery  is  embedded  in  a  groove  in  the  posterior  border  of  the  gland. 
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The  deej)  'process  of  the  gland  extends  fon^^ard  and  inward  between  the  Mylo- 
hyoid below  and  externally,  and  the  Hyoglossus  and  Styloglossus  internally; 
above  it  is  the  lingual  nerve;  below  it,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  ranine  vein. 

The  duct  of  the  submairillary  gland,  or  Wharton's  duct  (ductus  submaxillaru  [H'Aarfofu]),  is 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  its  wall  is  much  thinner  than  that  of  the  parotid  duct.  It  begins 
by  numerous  branches  from  the  deep  portion  of  the  gland  which  lies  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  Mylohyoid  muscle,  and  runs  forward  and  inward  between  the  Mylohyoid  and  the  Hyoglossus 
and  Geniohyoglpssus  muscles,  then  between  the  sublingual  gland  and  the  Geniohvoglossus 
muscle,  and  opens  by  a  narrow  orifice  on  the  summit  of  a  small  papilla  (carunrula  subiin^ualis) 
at  the  side  of  the  frenum  linguee.  On  the  Hyoglossus  muscle  it  lies  between  the  lingual  and 
hypoglossal  nerves,  but  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  muscle  it  is  crossed  bv  the  lingual  nerve, 

vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  supplying  the  submaxillary  glands  are  branches  of  the 
facial  and  lingual.  Its  veins  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries,  llie  lymphatics  drain  into  the 
submaxillary  lymph  nodes.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  submazUlary  ganglion,  through 
which  it  receives  filaments  from  the  chorda  tympani  and  from  the  lingual  branch  of  the  inteior 
maziUary,  sometimes  from  the  mylohyoid  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  and  from  the  sympa- 
thetic. 

The  Sublingaal  Gland  (glandula  stiblingualis)  (Fig.  946)  is  the  smallest  of  the 
salivary  glands.  It  is  situated  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of 
the  mouth,  at  the  side  of  the  frenum  linguae,  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface 
of  the  mandible,  close  to  the  symphysis.  It  is  narrow,  flattened,  in  shape  some- 
what like  an  almond,  and  weighs  about  a  dram.  It  is  in  relation,  above,  with  the 
mucous -membrane;  below,  with  the  Mylohyoid  muscle;  in  front,  with  the  mandible 
and  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side;  behind^  with  the  deep  part  of  the  submaxillary 
gland;  and  internally,  with  the  Geniohyoglossus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  lingual  nerve  and  submaxillary  duct.  Its  excretory  ducts  or  ducts  of  Rivinus 
{ductus  svblingvalis  minores)  are  from  eight  to  twenty  in  number;  some  join  the 
submaxillary  duct,  others  open  separately  into  the  mouth,  on  the  elevated  crest 
of  mucous  membrane  (plica  sublingualis)  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  gland 
on  either  side  of  the  frenum  linguae.  One  or  more  join  to  form  a  tube  which  opens 
into  the  submaxillary  duct;  this  is  called  the  duct  of  Bartholin  {ductus  sublingualis 
major). 

Vessels  and  Nerves.— The  sublingual  gland  is  supplied  with  blood  from  the  sublingual  and 
submental  arteries.    Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  lingual. 

Structure  of  Salivary  Glands  (Fig.  947).— The  salivary  glands  are  compound  tubulorace- 
mose  or  racemose  glands,  surrounded  bv  a  capsule  of  white  fibrous  connective  tissue  that  divides 
the  gland  into  numerous  lobes  and  lobules.  The  tissue  between  the  lobules  supports  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  lymphatics,  and  ducts.  Each  lobule  consists  of  the  ramifications  of  a  single 
duct,  dividing  frequently  like  the  branches  of  a  tree,  the  branches  terminating  in  either  rounded 
or  tubular  ends,  the  acini  or  alveoli,  around  which  the  capillaries  are  distributed.  Each  alveolus 
or  acinus  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  columnar  or  p3Tamidal  epithelial  cells  resting  u|x>n  a  base- 
ment membrane,  further  supported  by  the  fibroelastic  tunica  propria,  in  which  the  capillaries  and 
nerves  are  found.  Within  the  lobule  are  found  intralobular  ducts  that  collect  the  secretion 
from  the  alveoli  and  empty  it  into  the  interlobular  ducts  between  the  lobules.  The  latter  join, 
to  ultimately  form  the  excretory  duct  of  the  gland. 

The  main  or  excretory  duct  of  each  gland  consists  of  mucous,  muscle,  and  fibrous  coats. 
The  mucous  coat  is  composed  of  either  simple  columnar  or  stratified  columnar  epithelial  cells 
that  rest  upon  a  basement  membrane,  and  fibroelastic  tunica  propria.  The  muscle  coat 
consists  of  circularly  arranged  smooth  muscle  tissue.  The  fibrous  coat  consists  of  fibroelastic 
tissue  and  serves  to  support  the  other  coats. 

The  salivary  glands  are  mucous,  serous,  and  mixed.  The  mucous  glands  secrete  a  ihick 
viscid  fluid  and  the  cells  of  the  acini  stain  lightly.  The  alveoli  are  tubular  in  form  and  the  cells 
large  and  of  a  columnar  shape,  cloudy  to  transparent,  and  may  even  be  striated  in  appearance. 
At  intervals  peculiar,  darkly  staining  crescent-shaped  cells  or  cell  groups  are  seen  between  the 
above  epithelium  and  the  basement  membrane;  these  are  the  demilunes  of  Heidenhain  or 
crescents  of  Gianussi  (Fig.  947),  by  some  regarded  as  mucous  cells  in  the  resting  stage,  and  by 
others  as  distinctly  separate  cells.  These  glands  are  the  small  unnamed  glands  of  lips,  cheek, 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  tongue  (especially  the  glands  of  Nuhn  and  Blandin). 
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Sanaa  gtaada  are  those  thai  secrete  a  thia,  watery  fluid,  and  the  cells  of  the  acini  stain  darkly. 
T'he  acini  are  grape-like  and  the  cells  are  somewhat  pyramidal  in  foim,  smaller  than  mucous 
cdb,  and  possess  richly  fcranular  proloplasm.  These  glands  are  the  parotid  and  many  small 
unnamed  glands  in  the  tongue  and  lips. 

Mixsd  glands  are  those  in  which  some  of  the  alveoli  are  tubular  (mucous)  and  others  grape- 
like  (serous),  representing  both  of  the  above  varieties  in  one  capsule.  Here  belong  the  sub- 
lingual and  submaxillary  glands. 

TTie  arteilei  enter  the  capsule  and  divide  into  braucbes  that  enter  the  interlobular  tissues; 
from  these  vessels  branches  enter  the  lobules  and  form  capillary  plexuses  around  the  alveoli  in 
close  proximity  to  the  basement  membrane.  The  Tftiiu  return  Ine  blood  in  vessels  parallel  to 
the  arteries. 

The  BOITM  enter  with  the  vessels  and  ultimately  form  plexuses  in  the  interlobular  and  intra- 
lobular tissue,  the  latter  sending  filaments  that  end  in  relation  lo  the  epithelial  cells  and  blood- 
vessels.    In  the  submaxillary  gland  small  ganglia  are  found  in  connection  with  the  interlobular 

DeTelopment  ol  tlie  S&livary  Glands. —The  salivary  glands  arise  as  diverticula  from  the 
epithelial  lining  of  the  mouth,  and  their  rudiments  appear  in  the  following  order — viz.,  the 
|Mrotid  during  the  Fourth  week,  the  submaxillary  in  the  sixth  week,  and  the  sublingual  during 
the  ninth  week  (Hammar). 


Ft<i.  947.— a  taiihly  mssniGed  section  of  the  Bubnmxillary  glwid  of  the  dot.  atained  with  cwmiDe.     (Kolliker.) 

SnifM*  Form. — llie  orifice  of  the  mouth  b  bounded  by  the  Uja,  two  thick,  fleshy  folds 
covered  exiemally  by  integument  and  internally  by  mucous  membrane,  and  consisting  of  muscles, 
vessels,  nerves,  areolar  tissue,  and  numerous  small  glands.  The  size  of  the  orifice  of  the  mouth 
varies  considerably  in  different  individuals,  but  seems  to  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  size  and 
prominence  of  the  teeth.  Its  corners  correspond  pretty  accurately  to  the  outer  border  of  the 
canine  teeth.  In  the  Ethiopian  Inbes  the  front  teeth  are  large  and  inclined  forward,  the  mouth 
Is  large;  and  this,  combined  with  the  thick  and  everted  lips  which  appear  to  be  associated  with 
prominent  leeth,  gives  lo  the  negro's  face  much  of  the  peculiarity  by  which  it  is  characterized. 
The  smaller  teeth  and  the  slighter  prominence  of  the  alveolar  arch  of  the  more  highly  civilized 
races  render  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  much  smaller,  and  thus  a  small  mouth  Is  an  indication 
of  intelligence,  and  is  r^i^rded  as  an  evidence  of  the  higher  civilization  of  the  individual. 

Upon  looking  into  the  mouth,  the  first  thing  we  may  note  b  the  tongue,  the  upper  surface  of 
which  will  be  seen  occupying  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  This  surface  is  convex,  and  b  marked 
along  the  middle  line  by  a  raph^  which  divides  it  into  two  symmetrical  portions.  The  anterior 
two-thirds  is  rough  and  .studded  with  papillae:  the  posterior  third,  smooth  and  tuberculated, 
contains  numerous  Ivmphoid  structures  which  project  from  the  surface.  Upon  raising  the 
tonsue  the  mucous  membrane  which  invests  the  upper  surface  may  be  traced  covering  the  sides 
of  tne  under  surface,  and  then  reflected  over  the  floor  of  the  mouth  on  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  mandible,  a  part  of  which  it  covers,  .\s  it  passes  over  the  borders  of  the  tongue  it  changes 
its  character,  becoming  thin  and  smooth  and  losing  the  papills  which  are  to  he  seen  on  the 
upjier  surface.  In  the  middle  line  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  forms  a  di.'^inct  told,  the/renum  Ungute,  by  which  thb  organ  is  connected  to  the  sym- 
physis of  the  mandible.  Occasionally  it  is  found  thai  this  frenum  is  rather  shorter  than  natural, 
and,  acting  as  a  bridle,  prevents  the  complete  protrusion  of  the  tongue.  When  thb  condition 
exists  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  protrude  the  organ,  the  tip  will  be  seen  to  remain  buried  in  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  and  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  rendered  very  convex,  and  more  or  less 
extruded  from  the  mouth;  at  the  .lame  time  a  deep  furrow  will  be  noticed  to  appear  in  the  midtlle 
line  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsum.    Sometimes,  a  little  external  to  the  frenum,  the  ranine 
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vein  may  be  seen  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  The  ccnrrespondiiig  aitenr, 
being  more  deeply  placed,  does  not  come  into  view,  nor  can  its  pulsation  be  felt  with  the  fineer. 
On  either  side  of  the  frenum,  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  is  a  longitudinal  elevation  or  ricu^, 
produced  by  the  projection  of  the  sublingual  gland,  which  lies  immmediately  beneath  the  mucou« 
membrane.  And  close  to  the  attachment  of  the  frenum  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue  may  be  seen 
on  either  side  the  slit-like  orifices  of  the  submaxillary  ducts,  into  which  a  fine  probe  may  be  passed 
without  much  difficulty.  By  everting  the  lips  the  smooth  mucous  membrane  lining  them  may 
be  examined,  and  may  be  traced  from  them  on  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  alveolar  arch.  In  the 
middle  line,  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  lip,  a  small  fold  of  mucous  membrane  passes  from  the 
lip  to  the  bone,  constituting  the  frena ;  these  are  not  so  large  as  the  frenum  linguie.  By  pulling 
outward  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cheeks  can  be  seen,  and  on  it 
may  be  perceived  a  little  papilla  which  marks  the  position  of  the  orifice  of  the  parciid  dud.  The 
exact  position  of  the  orince  of  the  duct  will  be  found  to  be  opposite  the  second  upper  molar 
tooth.  The  introduction  of  a  probe  into  this  duct  is  attended  with  considerable  diflficulty. 
The  teeth  are  the  next  obiects  wnich  claim  our  attention  upon  looking  into  the  mouth.  These, 
are,  as  stated  above,  ten  m  either  jaw  in  the  temporary  set,  and  sixteen  in  the  pennanent  set. 
The  gums,  in  which  they  are  implanted,  are  dense,  firm,  and  vascular. 

At  the  back  of  the  mouth  is  seen  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces ,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  "the 
throat;"  this  is  the  space  between  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  on  either  side,  and  is  the  means  bv 
which  the  mouth  communicates  with  the  pharynx.  Above,  it  is  bounded  by  the  soft  palate, 
the  anterior  surface  of  which  is  concave  and  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  lining  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Projecting  downward  from  the  middle  of  its 
lower  border  is  a  conical-shaped  projection,  the  uvula.  On  either  side  of  the  isthmus  of  the 
fauces  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars,  formed  by  the  Palatoglossus  and  Palatopharyngeus 
muscles,  respectively,  covered  over  by  mucous  membrane.  Between  the  two  pillars  on  either 
side  is  situated  the  tonsil. 

When  the  mouth  is  wide  open  a  prominent  tense  fold  of  mucous  membrane  may  be  seen  and 
felt,  extending  upward  and  backward  from  the  position  of  the  fang  of  the  last  molar  tooth  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  hard  palate.  This  is  caused  by  the  jpterygomaxUlary  ligamenly  which 
is  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  apex  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  and  by  the  other  to  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  mylohyoid  ridge  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  connects  the  Buccinator  with 
the  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  The  fang  of  the  last  molar  tooth  indicates  the  position 
of  the  lingual  (gustatory)  nerve  where  it  is  easily  accessible,  and  can  with  readiness  be  divided 
in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  tongue  (see  p.  996).  On  the  inner  side  of  the  last  molar  tooth  we  can 
feel  the  hamular  process  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  around  which  the 
tendon  of  the  Tensor  palati  plays.  The  exact  position  of  this  process  is  of  importance  in  per- 
forming the  operation  of  staphylorrhaphy.  About  one-third  of  an  inch  (8  mm.)  in  front  of  the 
hamular  process,  and  the  same  distance  directly  inward  from  the  last  molar  tooth,  is  the  situation 
of  the  opening  of  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  through  which  emerges  the  p€>sterior  or  descend- 
ing palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  and  one  of  the  descending  palatine  nerves 
from  Meckel's  gan^rlion.  The  exact  position  of  the  opening  on  the  subject  may  be  ascertained 
by  driving  a  needle  through  the  tissues  of  the  palate  in  this  situation,  when  it  will  be  at  once 
felt  to  enter  the  canal.  The  artery  emerging  from  the  opening  runs  forward  in  a  groove  in 
the  bone  just  internal  to  the  alveolar  border  of  the  hard  palate,  and  may  be  wounded  in  the 
operation  for  the  cure  of  cleft  palate.  Under  these  circumstances  the  palatine  canal  may  require 
plugging.  By  introducing  the  finger  into  the  mouth  the  anterior  border  of  the  coronoi^  process 
of  the  mandible  can  be  felt,  and  it  is  especially  prominent  when  the  jaw  is  dislocated.  By  throw- 
ing the  head  well  back  a  considerable  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  may  be  seen 
through  the  isthmus  faucium,  and  on  introducing  the  finger  the  anterior  surface  of  the  Ixxiies 
of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrse  may  be  felt  immediately  beneath  the  thin  muscular  stratum  form- 
ing the  wall  of  the  pharynx.  The  finger  can  be  hooked  around  the  posterior  border  of  the  soft 
palate,  and  by  turning  it  forward  the  posterior  nares,  separated  by  the  septum,  can  be  fdt,  or 
the  presence  of  any  adenoid  or  other  growths  in  the  nasopharynx  can  be  ascertained. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  duct  of  a  salivary  gland  may  be  blocked  by  a  calculus^  and  the 
condition  is  often  productive  of  severe  pain. 

A  wound  of  the  parotid  duct  or  of  the  parotid  gland  may  be  followed  by  a  salivary  fistula. 

The  parotid  recess  is  completely  lined  by  fascia,  except  above.  "  Between  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  styloid  process  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  External  pterygoid  muscle  there  is  a  gap 
in  the  fascia,  through  which  the  parotid  space  communicates  with  the  connective  tissue  about 
the  pharynx." 

Tnis  explains  why  there  is  freauently  swelling  of  the  parotid  region  in  postpharyngeal  abscess. 
A  parotid  abscess  rarely  bursts  tnrough  the  skin;  it  may  pass  into  the  temporal  fossa,  may  enter 
the  zygomatic  fossa,  may  advance  toward  the  mouth,  pharynx,  or  neck.  Because  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  gland,  a  parotid  abscess  mdy  cause  inflammation  of  the  temporomandibular  joint  or 
periostitis  of  the  bone  about  the  meatus,  and  may  even  burst  into  the  external  auditory  meatus 
(Treves). 
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The  facial  nerve  passes  through  the  gland,  and  inflammation  or  tuberculosis  of  the  gland 
c^ y  cause  facial  pcusu.  Some  enlargements  of  the  parotid  region  are  due  to  inflammation  of 
the  parotid  lymph  nodes,  and  these  nodes  may  become  tuberculous, 

Mumps  is  characterized  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland. 

Various  tumors  occur  in  the  parotid  (fibroma,  sarcoma,  carcinoma,  enchondroma,  etc.). 
^Xost  parotid  tumors  contain  more  or  less  cartilage.  Complete  extirpation  of  the  parotid  gland 
surgically  is  certainly  extremely  diflicult,  and  Treves  and  others  mamtain  that  it  is  impossible 


THE  PHASTNX  (Figs.  950,  951). 

The  pharynx  is  that  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  is  placed  behind,  and 
communicates  with  the  nose,  mouth,  and  larynx.  It  is  a  musculomembranous 
tube,  somewhat  conical  in  form,  with  the  base  upward  and  the  apex  downward, 
extending  from  the  under  surface  of  the  skull  to  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage 
in  front  and  that  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  behind. 

The  cavity  of  the  pharynx  (cavum  pharyngis)  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  broader  in  the  transverse  than  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  opposite  the  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone;  its  narrowest  part 
is  at  its  termination  in  the  oesophagus.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  periosteum  of 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone.  To  the  pharyngeal  tubercle  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone 
the  raph^  of  the  Constrictor  muscles  is  attached.  It  is  limited  above  by  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid  as  well  as  by  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital ;  below,  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  oesophagus;  posteriorly,  it  is  connected  by  loose  areolar  tissue 
with  the  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  Lon^us  colli  and  Rectus 
capitis  anticus  muscles;  this  areolar  tissue  is  contained  in  what  is  called  the, retro- 
pharyngeal space;  anteriorly,  it  is  incomplete,  and  is  attached  in  succession  to 
the  Eustachian  tube,  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  the  pterygomandibular  liga- 
ment, the  posterior  termination  of  the  mylohyoid  ridge  of  ihe  mandible,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  the  base  of  tfie  tongue,  hyoid  bone,  the  thy- 
roid and  cricoid  cartilages;  laterally,  it  is  connected  to  the  styloid  processes  and 
their  muscles,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  common  and  internal  carotid  arteries, 
the  internal  jugular  veins,  and  the  glossopharyngeal,  vagus,  hypoglossal,  and 
sympathetic  nerves,  and  above  with  a  small  part  of  the  Internal  pterygoid 
muscles.  Seven  openings  communicate  with  it — viz.,  the  two  posterior  nares, 
the  two  Eustachian  tubes,  the  mouth,  larynx,  and  oesophagus.  The  cavity  of 
the  pharynx  may  be  subdivided  from  above  downward  into  three  parts — nasal, 
oral,  and  laryngeal. 

The  Nasal  Part,  or  Nasopharynx  (pars  nasalis  pharyngis)  (Fig.  950),  lies  behind 
the  nose  and  above  the  level  of  the  soft  palate;  it  differs  from  the  two  lower  parts 
of  the  tube  in  that  its  cavity  always  remains  patent.  In  front  it  communicates 
through  the  posterior  nares  (choanae)  (Fig.  951)  with  the  nasal  fossae.  On  its 
lateral  wall  is  the  pharyngeal  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tabe  (ostium  pharyngeum 
tubae  auditivae)  (Figs.  948  and  949),  somewhat  triangular  in  shape  and  bounded 
behind  by  a  firm  prominence,  the  Eustachian  cushion  (torus  tvbarius),  caused  by 
the  inner  extremity  of  the  cartilage  of  the  tube  which  elevates  the  mucous  mem- 
brane (Fig.  949).  The  orifice  is  about  one-third  to  one-half  inch  behind  the 
inferior  turbinated  bone.  A  vertical  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  the  salpingo- 
pharyngeal fold  (plica  salpingopharyngea)  (Fig.  949),  stretches  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  cushion  to  the  pharynx;  it  contains  the  Salpingopharyngeus  muscle. 
A  second  and  smaller  fold,  the  salpingopalatine  fold  {plica  salpingopalatina)  (Fig. 
949)  stretches  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cushion  to  the  palate.  Behind  the  orifice 
of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  a  deep  recess,  the  lateral  recess  or  fossa  of  RosenmiLller 
(recessus  pharyngeum)  (Fig.  949),  which  represents  the  remains  of  the  upper  part 
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of  the  setond  branchial  cleft.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  nasopharjiis  is  directed 
upward  and  fom'ard,  and  it  meets  the  superior  wall  at  an  angle  constituting  the 
vaoU  of  the  pbaiTiix  (fornix  pkart/ngis).  On  the  posterior  wall,  above  (he  level 
of  the  orifice.s  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  is  a  prominence,  best  marked  in  cfaUdhood. 
produced  by  a  mass  of  lymphoid  tissue  which  is  known  as  the  fbMtyngttl  tonsil 
ItonstUa  ■pharyngea)  (Fig.  948).  In  the  pharyngeal  vault,  in  the  middle  line, 
an  irregular  flask-shaped  depression  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  sometimes  seen 
extending  up  as  far  as  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  is  known  as 
the  •pharyngeal  bursa,  a  possible  vestige  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil.  The  floor  of  the 
nasopharynx  is  formed  by  the  upper  surface  of  the  sloping  soft  palate;  in  front 
the  floor  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  nasal  cavities,  while  behind  it  ends  at  the 
free  margin  of  the  soft  palate,  which  bounds  the  isthmns  of  the  piurynx  (Jxthmui 
p  haryngonasaiis ) . 

The  Oral  Part  (pars  oralis  pharyngis)  of  the  pharynx  reaches  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  soft  palate  to  about  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  opens  ante- 
riorly, through  the  isthmus  faucium,  into  the  mouth,  while  in  its  lateral  waU, 
between  the  two  pillars  of  the  fauces,  is  the  tonsil. 


Fia.  948.— Pharyngeal  tonaU  in  sn  adult 
(Bwat.) 

The  Tonsils  (tonsilla  palatina)  (Figs.  914  and  950)  are  two  prominent  bodies 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  fauces,  between  ihe  anterior  and  posterior  pillars 
of  the  soft  palate.  They  are  of  a  rounded  form,  and  vary  considerably  in  size 
in  different  individuals.  A  recess,  the  anpratonsilkr  fossa  (Jossa  supraionsiUam), 
may  be  seen,  directed  upward  and  backward  above  the  tonsil,  the  recess  being 
the  remains  of  the  lower  part  of  the  second  visceral  cleft.  It  is  covered  by  a  fold 
of  mucous  membrane  termed  the  plica  trianfroluis.  ExiernaUy  the  tonsil  is  covered 
with  a  fibrous  capsule  which  joins  the  aponeurosis  of  the  pharynx.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  capsule  is  in  relation  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  Superior  constrictor 
muscle  of  the  pharynx,  to  the  outer  side  of  which  is  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle, 
the  asconding  palatine  artery,  the  Superior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx,  and 
the  tonsillar  artery.  The  internal  carotid  artery  lies  behind  and  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  tonsil,  and  nearly  an  inch  (20  to  25  mm.)  distant  from  it.  It  corresponds 
in  position  to  the  angle  of  the  mandible.  The  surface  of  the  tonsil  which  looks 
toward  the  pharynx  presents  from  twelve  to  fifteen  orifices,  each  leading  intd 
small  recesses  or  crjrpts  (Jossvlae  loitsiUares).  From  the  crypts  numerous  follicles 
branch  out  into  the  substance  of  the  tonsil  by  means  of  very  irregular  channels. 

Structure. — TTie  tonsil  iscovereil  externally  bv  a  capsule  of  white  fibrous  tissue  that  seiMraies 
it  from  the  surrounding  organs  anil  tissues.     This  capsule  sends  in  trabeculte  thai  divide  the 
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OT^^&n  into  irregular  compartments.  Within  the  compartments  is  the  delicate  framework  and 
I'^ticulum  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  found  di£Puse  lymphoid  tissue  and  solitary  nodules  or 
follicles.  The  internal  surface  presents  twelve  to  fifteen  depressions  or  crsrpts  (fossidae  totisil- 
/oT-e^),  that  extend  into  the  organ  in  the  form  of  irr^ular,  blindly  ending,  tortuous  channels  or 
follicles.  The  internal  surface  of  the  tonsils  and  the  crypts  and  follicles  are  lined  by  stratified 
sc|uamous  cells,  exhibiting  in  places  marked  degenerative  chaises,  and  in  others  leukocytes 
tH&t  are  passing  through  the  epithelial  layer  to  the  ciypts.  The  tonsils  seem  to  present  a 
liilus  at  tne  anterior  margin  just  under  cover  of  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate,  as  here  the 
v^essels  seem  to  enter  and  leave. 

The  arterias  supplying  the  tonsils  are  the  donalia  lingnaft  from  the  lingual,  the  aseending 
pcUatine  and  tonsillar  from  the  facial,  the  ascending  pharyngeal  from  the  external  carotid, . 
tHe  tJAMT^nHing  palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  and  a  twig  from  the  small  meningeal 
Tlie  veins  terminate  in  the  tonsillar  plexus,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tonsil,  and  the  tonsillar 
plexus  joins  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  which  communicates  with  the  pterygoid  plexus  of  the 
internal  jugular  or  facial  vein.    They  seem  to  enter  and  leave  at  the  hilus. 

Surrounding  each  follicle  b  a  close  plexus  of  lymphatic  vessels.  From  these  plexuses  the 
I  vmphatic  vessels  pass  to  the  submaxillary  lymph  nodes  below  the  angle  of  the  mandible.  From 
the  submaxillary  nodes  lymph  passes  to  the  deep  cervical  nodes. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Tonsil. — A  branch  from  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  by  uniting  with 
branches  of  the  pharsrngeal  plexus  forms  the  tonsillar  plexus. 

Development. — The  tonsils  are  developed  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  second  visceral  clefts, 
immediately  behind  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces.  The  entoderm  which  lines  these  clefts 
erows  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  solid  buds  into  the  surrounding  mesoderm.  These  buds 
become  hollowed  out  by  the  degeneration  and  casting  off  of  their  central  celb,  and  by  this  means 
the  tonsillar  crypts  are  formed.  Lymphoid  cells  accumulate  around  the  crvpts,  and  become 
grouped  to  form  the  lymphoid  follicles;  the  latter,  however,  are  not  well  defined  until  after  birth. 
Applied  Anatomy. — When  a  tonsil  enlarges  it  projects  inward.  The  deafness  which  so  often 
attends  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsil  is  not  due  to  blocking  of  the  Eustachian  orifice  by  the  tonsil, 
but  is  due  to  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  tube  itself.  The  profuse  bleeding 
which  sometimes  follows  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  tonsil  is  very  seldom  due  to  injury 
of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  but  b  due  to  injury  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  (p.  600) 
or  one  of  the  palatine  arteries. 

The  Larjmgeal  Part  of  the  pharynx  {jpars  laryngea  pharyngis)  is  that  division 
which  lies  behind  the  larynx;  it  is  wide  above  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  oral 
portion,  while  below  at  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  it  becomes  continu- 
ous with  the  oesophagus.  In  front  it  presents  the  triangular  aperture  of  the  larynx, 
the  base  of  which  is  directed  forward  and  is  formed  by  the  epiglottis,  while  its 
lateral  boundaries  are  constituted  by  the  arytenoepiglottic  folds.  On  either  side 
of  the  laryngeal  orifice  is  a  recess,  termed  the  ainos  pyriformia  (recessus  pyriformis) 
(Fig.  950);  it  is  bounded  internally  by  the  arytenoepiglottic  fold,  externally  by 
the  thyroid  cartilage  and  thyrohyoid  membrane.  In  the  anterior  part  of  the  sinus 
pyriformis  is  a  fold  (plica  nervi  laryngei),  which  passes  downward  and  inward. 
Extending  outward  from  the  epiglottis  on  each  side  is  a  fold,  the  pharyngoepiglottic 
fold  (plica  pharyngoepiglottica).  This  ascends  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
nearly  to  the  pK)sterior  arch  of  the  fauces. 

Straetore.—The  pharynx  is  composed  of  mucous,  fibrons,  and  muscular  coats. 

The  mucous  coat  {tunica  mucosa)  is  continuous  with  that  lining  the  Eustachian  tubes,  the 
nasal  fossee,  the  mouth,  and  the  larynx.  In  the  nasopharynx  it  is  covered  by  stratified  ciliated 
epithelium;  in  the  buccal  and  laryngeal  portions  the  epithelium  is  of  the  stratified  squamous 
variety.  In  the  tunica  propria  considerable  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue,  pharyngeal,  tonsil,  and 
mucous  glands  (glandulae  pharyngeal)  are  found ;  the  latter  are  especially  numerous  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  pharynx  around  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes. 

The  pharyngeal  aponeurosis  or  fibrous  coat  is  situated  between  the  mucous  and  the  muscle 
layers,  and  consists  of  large  bundles  of  white  fibrous  connective  tissue.  It  is  thick  above,  where 
the  muscle  fibres  are  wanting,  and  is  firmly  connected  to  the  periosteum  of  the  basilar  process  of 
the  occipital  and  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones.  As  it  descends  it  diminishes  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  gradually  lost.  It  is  strengthened  posteriorly  by  a  strong  fibrous  band,  which  is 
attached  above  to  the  pharyngeal  spine  on  the  under  surface  of  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  passes  downward,  forming  a  median  raphtf,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  Constrictor 
muscles  of  the  pharynx. 
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The  mnactilar  coat  has  been  already  described  (pp.  395  lo  398). 

The  motor  iwrves  are  derived  chiefly  from  ihe  pharyngeal  plexus;  the  Tensor  paUti,  ho«-ev«T, 
receives  a  special  branch  from  ihe  olic  ganglion.  The  setuor  filaments  are  derived  from  the 
descending  palatine  and  nasopalatine,  anil  from  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve. 

The  Lymphatic  Fhtuyligeal  Bing.—This  name  was  applied  by  Waldeyer  to  the  lymphatic 
structures  gathered  into  a  sort  of  ring  about  the  pharynx.  There  are  three  chief  collections  of 
this  tissue  on  each  side.  The  first  is  known  as  the  llnffiul  tonsil  (p.  1221);  the  secoDd  as  the 
P4lat>l  hmsU  (p.  1232);  and  the  third  as  the  pbuyn^Ml  tonsil  (p.  1232). 


Devetopmeat  of  the  Pharynx.— TTie  pharynx  develops  from  the  cephalic  portion  of  ihe 
foregul,  flanked  by  ihe  five  branchial  (visceral)  arches,  with  tour  intervening  branchial  clefts 
(visceral  pouches).  These  have  become  retrogress! vely  modified  in  that  thev  have  lost  their 
piralory  function  (as  gills),  but  recur  in  the  development  of  each  individual  for  the  purpose 
forming  organs  not  entirely  vestigial.    Thus,  the  first  or  most  cephalic  branchial  arch  assists 
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the  formation  of  the  jaws,  the  malleus,  incus,  sphenomandibular  ligament,  and  part  of  ihe 
external  ear.  The  second  arch  forms  the  styloid  process,  lesser  cornu  of  hyoid  and  the  inter- 
vening stylohyoid  ligament,  the  stapes,  a  part  of  the  external  ear,  and  a  part  of  the  posterior  one- 
third  of  Ihe  tongue.  From  the  third  arch  are  formed  the  body  and  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoiii 
bone,  and  part  of  the  posterior  one-third  of  the  tongue.  The  fourth  and  fifth  arches  share  in 
forming  the  thyroid  cariibge.    The  inner  furrows  or  clefts,  lined  by  entoderm,  contribute  lo 
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tlie  formation  of  important  structures.  Thus,  the  first  inner  furrow  becomes  the  middle-ear 
cavity  and  Eustachian  tube,  the  "closing  membrane"  persisting  as  the  tympanic  membrane 
separating  the  inner  from  the  outer  furrow,  which  becomes  the  external  auailory  meatus.  The 
seoond  inner  furrow  becomes  the  lateral  recess  of  the  pharynx,  and  its  entodermal  lining  gives 
rise  to  the  tonsil.  From  the  third  inner  furrow  are  developed  the  thymiu  and  the  inferior  para- 
thyroid gland,  while  the  fourth  gives  rise  to  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  and  the  superior 
parathyroid  glands.  The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  is  derived  by  a  median  ventral  evagioation 
of  the  entoderm  arising  between  the  tuberculum  impar  and  the  second  visceral  bar.  Another 
median  ventral  evagination  occurs  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  visceral  arch  to  form  the  respiratory 
apparatus. 

Applied  Anatomy, — The  itUenwd  carotid  arfeTy  is  in  dose  relation  with  the  pharrnr,  so  that 
its  pulsations  can  b«  felt  through  the  mouth.  It  has  been  occasionally  wounded  by  sharp- 
pointed  instruments  introduced  into  the  mouth  and  thrust  through  the  wall  of  the  pharynx. 


Fm.  951,— The  anterior  BUtfuce  of  the  phiryni.     (SftpP^y-) 

In  anturUm  of  this  vessel  in  the  neck  the  tumor  necessarily  bulges  into  the  pharynx,  as  this  is 
the  direction  in  which  it  meets  with  the  least  resistance,  nothing  lying  between  the  vessel  and  the 
mucous  membrane  except  the  thin  Constrictor  muscle,  whereas  on  the  outer  side  there  k  the 
dense  cervical  fascia,  the  muscles  descending  from  the  styloid  process,  and  the  margin  of  the 
Slernomastoid  muscle. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  is  very  vascular,  and  is  often  the  sqat  of  infiammation, 
frequently  of  a  septic  character,  and  dangerous  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  spread  to  the  jaryr" 
On  account  of  the  tissue  which  surrounds  the  pharyngeal  wall  being  loose  and  lax,  the  inflai 
IS  liable  to  spread  through  it  far  and  wide,  extending  downward  into  the  posterior  medi' 


_  along  the  oesophagus.    Abace«s  may  form  in  the  connective  tissue  behind  the  pharyn   . 

1  it  and  the  vertebral  column,  constituting  what  is  known  as  relrophari/ngeai  ab»ef>». 

mis  IS  most  commonly  due  to  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebne,  bnt  may  also  be  caused  by  sup- 

fiuration  of  a  lymph  node  which  is  situated  in  this  position  opposite  the  axis,  an<l  which  receives 
ymphatics  from  the  nares,  or  by  gumma  or  by  acute  phanjntjitia.     In  these  cases  the  pus  may 
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be  easily  evacuated  by  an  incision,  with  a  guarded  bistoury,  through  the  mouth,  but,  for  aseptic 
reasons,  it  is  desirable  that  the  abscess  should  be  opened  from  the  neck.  In  some  instances  this 
is  perfectly  easy;  the  abscess  can  be  felt  bulging  at  the  side  of  the  neck  and  merely  requires  an 
incision  for  its  relief;  but  this  is  not  always  so,  and  then  an  incision  should  be  made  along  the 
posterior  border  of  the  Stemomastoid  and  the  deep  fascia  should  be  divided.  A  director  is  no^* 
to  be  inserted  into  the  wound,  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  being  introduced  into  the  mouth  and 
pressure  made  upon  the  swelling.    This  acts  as  a  guide,  and  the  director  is  to  be  pushed  onward 

until  pus  appears  in  the  groove.    A  pair  of  sinus  forceps 
are  now  inserted  along  the  director  and  the  opening  into 
the  cavity  dilated. 
Foreign  bodies  not  infrequently  become  lodged  in  the 

j^  jgiYn,     pharynx  and  most  usually  at  its  termination  at  about 

the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  just  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  finger,  as  the  distance  from  the  arch  of  the  teeth 
to  the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus  is  about  six 
inches. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  naso- 
pha^mx  produces  groups  of  hypertrophic  masses  known 
as  aderunds.    A  child  with  adenoids  has  a  cough,  and 

19  mm     when  awake  or  asleep,  breathes  noisily  and  with  the 

mouth  open.  The  voice  is  muffled,  the  hearing  is  im- 
paired, tne  expression  is  vacant,  the  mind  is  dull,  and 
the  tonsils  are  enlarged. 


'25 
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20  mm. 


THE  (ESOPHAOnS  (Figs.  952,  953). 

The  oBSophagns,  or  gullet,  is  a  musculomembra- 
nous  canal,  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length, 
extending  from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach. 
It  commences  at  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra, 
descends  along  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column 
through  the  posterior  mediastinum,  passes 
through  the  Diaphragm,  and,  entering  the 
abdomen,  terminates  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of 
the  stomach,  opposite  the  eleventh  thoracic 
vertebra,  about  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  median 
plane.  The  general  direction  of  the  oesophagus 
is  vertical,  but  it  presents  two  or  three  slight 
curves  in  its  course.  At  its  commencement  it  is 
placed  in  the  median  line,  but  it  inclines  to  the 
left  side  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  neck,  gradually 

U\    \y^ passes    to  the    middle   line   again,  and   finally 

i^  "^"^'^^       \      deviates  to  the  left  as  it  passes  forward  to  the 

oesophageal  opening  of  the  Diaphragm  (hicttus 
oesophageiLs).  The  oesophagus  also  presents 
antero-posterior  flexures,  corresponding  to  the 
curvature  of  the  cervical  and  thoracic  portions 
of  the  vertebral  column.  It  is  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  being  most  con- 
tracted at  its  commencement,  at  about  the  level 
of  the  third  thoracic  vertebra,  and  at  the  point 
where  it  passes  through  the  Diaphragm  (Fig. 
952). 

When  empty,  the  oesophagus  is  collapsed  so  that  its  anterior  and  posterior  walls 
come  in  contact  and  the  lumen  is  stellate  on  account  of  the  longitudinal  foldings 
of  the  inelastic  mucous  membrane  loosely  held  by  the  submucosa.     The  calibre 


li-U  mm, 


Fio.  962. — Contour  of  the  oesophagus. 
Od  the  left  the  distances  of  the  constric- 
tions from  the  incisor  teeth  are  given  in 
centimeters;  on  the  right  are  given  the 
diameters  in  millimeters.  (Half  natural 
sise.) 
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of  the  lumen  varies  between  half  an  inch  to  an  Inch  or  more,  depending  upon  the 
absence  or  presence  of  swallowed  substances.     The  average  distance  from  the 
upper  incisor  teeth  to  the  beginning  of  the  gullet  is  about  six  inches  (15  cm,); 
the  average  distance  from  the  incisor  teeth  to  the 
cardiac  opening  of  the  stomach  is  fifteen  or  sixteen 
inches  (40  era.).     The  portion  of  the  cesophagua 
■which  is  in  the  neck  is  called  the  csrvical  portion 
(par*  eervicalia);  the   portion   in   the   thorax,  the 
thonele  portion  {pars  ihoracalis);  and  the  portion 

which  lies  in  the  oesophageal  groove  of  the  liver, 

and  therefore  below  the  Diaphragm,  is  the  abdom- 
inal portion.    The  abdominal  portion  of  the  oupha- 

giu  {jpars  abdominalis)  is  not  over  half  an  inch  in 

length,  and  is  limited  to  the  small  portion  of  the 

anterior  and  left  lateral  surface  observed  when  a 

stomach    which    is    completely    empty    is   drawn 

downward  with  (xjnsiderable  force.   The  abdominal 

portion  of  the   oesophagus   is  covered  by  perito- 


Pio.  964.— The  nlHtion*  ol 


Fia.  9S3.— Pleunl  cul-de4BC  of  the  posterior  medisati num.  ^'iriei  aodCbsrpy.) 


neum  only  on  its  ventral  and  left  aspects.      It  is  somewhat  conical,  with  its 
base  toward  the  stomach,  and  is  known  as  the  antrum  cardiacum. 

Belationx.— The  cervical  portion  of  the  cesophagus  ia  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  trachea, 
and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  where  it  projecU  to  the  left  side,  with  the  thyroid  gland; 
behind,  it  rests  upon  the  vertebral  column  and  Longus  colli  muscles;  on  Hther  side,  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  common  carotid  artery  (especially  the  left,  as  it  inclines  to  that  side)  and 
pan  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland;  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  ascend  between 
It  and  the  trachea;  to  its  left  side  is  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  tboradc  portion  of  the  cesophagus  is  at  first  situated  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median 
line;  it  then  passes  behind  the  aortic  arch,  separated  from  it  by  the  trachea,  and  descends  in  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  along  the  right  side  of  the  aorta,  then  runs  in  front  and  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  aorta,  and  enters  the  abdomen  through  the  Diaphragm  at  the  level  of  the  tenth  thoracic 
vertebra.  Just  before  it  passes  through  the  Diaphragm  it  presents  a  distinct  dilatation  or  bulb. 
It  is  in  relation,  I'n/ronf,  with  the  trachea,  the  left  bronchus,  the  pericardium,  and  the  Diaphragm; 
behind,  it  rests  upon  the  vertebral  column,  the  Longus  colli  muscles,  the  right  intercostal  arteries, 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  vena  azygos  minor  veins;  and  below,  near  the  Diaphragm,  upon  the 
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front  of  the  aorta.  On  its  Ml  aide,  in  the  superior  mediaailnuni,  are  the  terminal  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  the  left  auDclavJan  artery,  the  thoracic  duct,  aod  left  pleura,  while  runniDf; 
upward  in  the  angle  between  it  and  the  trachea  is  the  left  recurrent  lariiiKeal  nerve;  beknt,  it 
is  in  relation  with  the  descending  thoracic  aorta.  On  its  ri^t  side  are  tfce  right  pleura  and  ihe 
vena  azygos  major,  which  it  overlaps.  The  vagus  nerves  descend  in  close  coitlai-t  with  it,  ihe 
right  nerve  passing  down  behind,  and  the  left  nerve  In  front  of  it;  the  two  nerves  uniting  lo  form 
a  plexus  {piexiu  gulae  a.  oemphageus)  around  the  tube. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  the  thoracic  duct  lies  to  the  right  side  of  the 
(esophagus;  higher  up,  it  is  placed  behind  it,  and,  crossing  about  the  level  of  the  fourth  thoracic 
vertebra,  is  continued  upward  on  its  left  side. 


<eaophuu)  in  the  cervical  region  u 
n  behind,     (Poirier  and  Charpy.) 


n  the  posterior  mediutimuD. 


flbrons,  a  moscuUr,  a  nb- 


Stmctnre.— The  oesophagus  has  four  coats— an  ext«nul  o 
mucouB,  and  an  Intornal  or  mucous  coat. 

The  fibrous  co&t  consists  of  white  fibrous  connective  tissue  that  supports  the  other  coats  and 
assi.'iLs  in  connecting  the  oesophagus  to  the  surrounding  (issues  or  organs. 

The  muscular  coat  {tunica  m-uacularU)  is  composed  of  two  planes  of  considerable  thickiifss, 
an  external  longitudinal  and  an  int«nial  circular. 

The  lon^tudinal  fibres  are  arranged,  at  the  commencement  of  the  tube,  in  three  fasciculi- 
one  in  front,  which  is  attached  to  the  vertical  ridge  on  the  pasterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage, and  one  at  each  side,  which  is  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  Inferior  constrictor  of 
the  pharynx;  as  they  descend  they  blend  together  and  form  a  uniform  layer,  which  covers  thr 
outer  surface  of  the  tube. 

AccaSBOry  slips  of  muscle  tissue  pass  between  the  (esophagus  and  the  left  pleura,  wh«re 
the  latter  covers  the  thoracic  aorta,  or  the  root  of  the  left   oronchus,  or  the  back  of  the 
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The  circulor  fiblttS  are  continuous  above  with  the  Inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx;  their 
direction  is  transverse  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  lube,  but  oblique  in  ihe  intermediate 
part.     Below,  the  circular  fibres  pass  into  the  circular  and  oblique  fibres  of  the  stomach. 

The  musi-le  fibres  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cesophaf^us  are  of  a  red  color,  and  consist chieflvof 
the  striped  variely,  bul  beloH-  ihey  consist  for  the  most  part  of  involuntarv  muscular  fibres. 
The  submncoos  coat  (tela  iubmucosa)  connects  loosely  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats. 
The  mocouB  coat  (tunica  mucoia)  is  thick,  of  a  reddish  color  above  and  pale  below.     It  is 
disposed  in  longitudinal  folds,  which  disap|>ear  on  distention  of  the  tube.     Its  surface  is  studded 
wiih  minule  (tapillie,  and  is  covered  throughout  with  a  thick  layer  of  stratified  pavement  e]>i- 
tlielium.     Beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  between  it  and 
ihe  submucous  coat,  is   a   laver  of   longitudinally   arranged 
nonstriped  muscle  tissue.    'I'his  is  the  miucuUiis  mucosM 
(^iamina  muacularis  tnuroaae).     At  the  commencement  of  the 
trsophagus  it  is  absent,  or  only  represented  by  a  few  scattered 
bundles;  lower  down  it  forms  a  considerable  stratum. 

The  cesopbagaal  gUnda  are  small  compound  racemose 
glands  of  (he  mucous  type;  ihev  are  lodged  in  the  submucous 
tissue  and  each  opens  u|H>n  tbe  mucous  surface  by  a  long 
excreiorv  du:I. 

Vessels  knd  Nerres.— The  larger  vessels  are  in  the 
Hubmueosa  and  send  branches  to  the  mucosa  and  muscularis. 
Thearteriaa  supplying  the  ossophagus  are  derived  from  the 
inferior  tliTroid  braocli  of  the  tLyroid  axis  of  the  aubclavlaii, 
fro[n  the  descending'  thoracic  aorta  and  the  bronchial  art«- 
lies,  and  from  the  gastric  branch  ot  the  cosUac  axis,  and  from 
the  left  inferior  phrenic  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  They  have 
for  the  most  (>art  a  lonjjiludinal  direction.  The  veina  are 
gathered  into  a  plexus  on  the  outer  surface  ot  the  oesopha- 
gus. This  plexus  receives  the  venous  blood  from  (he  walls 
of  the  tube.  From  the  lower  portion  of  the  plexus  branches 
go  to  the  caronary  vein  ot  the  stomMb.  Higher  up  branches 
go  to  the  aiygOB  veins  and  thyroid  veins.  In  this  manner 
a  communication  is  opened  between  the  portal  veins  and  the 

The  lymphatics  drain  into  the  inferior  deep  cervical  nixies 
and  the  nodes  of  the  posterior  mediastinum. 

The  nervee  are  derwed  from  the  vagus  and  from  the 
B3rmpatlietic;  they  form  a  plexus  in  which  are  groups  of 
ganglion  cells  between  the  two  layers  of  the  muscular  coat. 
From  (his  fibres  pass  to  supply  the  musc'le,  and  other 
the  submucous  tissue  to  form  a  secondary  ]>lex 
usual  (o  regard  the  plexus  as  consisting  of  two  pans,  an 
anterior  (esophageal  plexus,  <Jerive<!  From  the  left  va^s, 
and  a  posterior  cesopha^al  plexus,  derived  from  the  right 
vagus.  These  two  plexuses  are  in  the  posterior  t  '" 
nura;  th^  communieaie  with  each  other  and  con(a 
pathetic  fibres. 

Applied  Anatomy.^The  relations  of  the  (esophagus  are  of  considerable  practical  interest 
to  the  surgeon,  as  he  is  frequently  required,  in  cases  of  stricture,  of  this  tube,  to  dilate  the  canal 
by  a  bougie,  when  it  is  ot  importance  that  the  direction  of  the  oesophagus  and  its  relations  to 
surrounding  parts  should  be  remembered.  In  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  cesophagus, 
where  its  tissues  have  become  softened  from  infiltration  ot  the  morbid  deposit,  the  greatest 
care  is  requisite  in  directing  the  bougie  through  the  strictured  part,  as  a  false  passage  may  easily 
be  made,  and  the  instrument  may  pais  into  the  mediastinum,  or  into  one  or  the  other  pleural 
cavity,  or  even  into  the  pericardium. 

One  should  also  remember  that  obstruction  of  the  oesophagus,  and  consequent  symptoms  of 
stricture,  are  occasionally  produced  by  aneuritm  of  some  part  of  the  aorta  pressing  upon  the 
tube.     In  such  a  case  (he  passage  of  a  bougie  could  only  hasten  the  fatal  issue. 

In  passing  a  bougie  (he  left  forefinger  should  be  introduced  into  the  mouth  and  (he  epiglottis 
felt  for,  care  being  taken  not  (o  throw  the  head  too  far  backward,  llie  bougie  is  then  to  be 
passed  beyond  the  finger  until  it  touches  (he  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  The  patient  is 
now  asked  to  swallow,  and  at  the  moment  of  swallowing  (he  bougie  is  passed  gently  down- 
ward, all  violence  being  carefully  avoided. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  foreign  body  becomes  impacted  in  the  cesophagus  and  can 
neither  be  brought  upward  nor  moved  downward.  When  ell  ordinary  means  tor  its  removal 
have  failed,  and  the  body  is  lodged  above  the  lower  one-third  of  the  gullet,  external  asopka- 
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goiomy  is  performed.  If  the  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  lower  one-third  of  the  sullet,  the 
stomach  is  opened  {gaatroiomy)  and  the  foreign  body  is  extracted.  If  the  foreign  body  is  allowed 
to  remain  lodged  in  the  cesophagus,  extensive  inflammation  and  ulceration  may  ensue.  In  one 
case  the  foreign  body  ultimately  penetrated  the  intervertebral  substance,  and  destroyed  life 
by  inflammation  of  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  operation  of  cesophagotomy  is  thus  performed:  The  patient  being  placed  upon  his  back, 
with  the  head  and  shoulders  slightly  elevated,  an  incision,  about  four  incnes  in  length,  should 
be  made  on  the  left  side  of  the  trachea,  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  downward,  dividing  the  skin, 
Platysma,  and  deep  fascia.  The  edges  of  the  wound  being  separated,  the  Omohyoid  muscle 
should,  if  necessary,  be  divided,  and  the  fibres  of  the  Sternohvoid  and  Sternothyroid  muscles 
drawn  inward;  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels,  being  exposecH,  must  be  drawn  outward,  and 
retained  in  that  position  by  retractors;  the  oesophagus  will  now  be  exposed,  and  should  be  divided 
over  the  foreign  body,  which  can  then  be  removed.  Great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  wounding 
the  thyroid  vessels,  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  laryngeal  nerves. 

The  oesophagus  may  be  obstructed  not  only  by  foreign  bodies,  but  also  by  changes  in  its  coats, 
producing  stridMre^  or  by  pressure  on  it  from  without  of  newgrowths  or  aneurisms,  etc. 

The  different  forms  of  stricture  are:  (1)  the  spasmodic ,  occurring  in  neurotic  individuals,  and 
intermittent  in  character,  so  that  the  dysphagia  is  not  constant.  Spasmodic  stricture  of  the 
oesophagus  sometimes  occurs  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  ancl  cancer  of  the  liver;  (2) 
fibrous,  due  to  cicatrization  after  injuries,  such  as  sw^allowing  corrosive  fluids  or  boiling  water; 
and  (3)  malignajttf  usually  epitheliomatous  in  its  nature.  Cancer  is  most  common  either  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  opposite  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  or  at  its  lower  end  at  the  cardiac 
orifice.  Cicatricial  stricture  may  be  treated  by  gradual  dilatation.  If  a  stricture  is  impassable 
from  above,  the  stomach  may  be  opened,  an  instrument  passed  from  below,  and  a  string  used 
to  divide  the  stricture.  The  operation  ofaesophagostomynasocc&sionBWy  been  performed,  but 
if  any  operative  interference  is  undertaken  for  stricture,  with  the  idea  of  forming  an  orifice  for 
the  introduction  of  food,  it  is  better  to  perform  gastrostomy.  In  malignant  stricture,  gastrostomy 
is  the  only  operation  to  be  thought  of. 

THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  abdomen  is  that  portion  of  the  trunk  which  lies  below  the  Diaphragm,  and 
it  contains  the  largest  cavity  in  the  body.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  the  extremities 
of  the  oval  being  directed  upward  and  downward;  the  upper  one  is  formed 
by  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm,  the  lower  end  is  limited  by  the  structures 
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Fio.  957. — Schematic  outlines  of  the  abdomen. 

which  clothe  the  inner  surface  of  the  bony  pelvis,  principally  the  Levatores  ani 
and  the  Coccygei  muscles  on  either  side.  These  muscles  are  sometimes  termed 
■  the  Diaphragm  of  the  pelvis.  In  order  to  facilitate  description,  it  is  artificially 
divided  into  two  parts,  an  upper  and  larger  part,  the  abdomen  proper,  and  a  lower 
and  smaller  part,  the  pelvis.  The  cavities  of  these  divisions  are  not  separated 
from  each  other,  but  the  limit  between  them  is  marked  by  the  brim  of  die  true 
pelvis.  The  cavity  is  wider  above  than  below,  and  measures  more  in  the  vertical 
than  in  the  transverse  diameter. 

The  abdomen  proper  differs  from  the  other  great  cavities  of  the  body  in  being 
bounded  for  the  most  part  by  muscles  and  fasciae,  so  that  it  can  vary  in  capacity 
and  shape  according  to  the  condition  of  the  viscera  which  it  contains;  but,  in 
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addition  to  this,  the  abdomen  varies  in  form  and  extent  with  age  and  sex  (Fig. 
957).  In  the  adult  male,  with  moderate  distention  of  the  viscera,  it  is  oval  or 
barrel-shaped,  but  at  the  same  time  flattened  from  before  backward.  In  the 
adult  female,  with  a  fully  developed  pelvis,  it  is  conical  with  the  apex  above,  and 
in  young  children  it  is  conical  with  the  apex  below. 


%^ 


Km.  9S8.— Topography  of  Uujracic  and  BbdominBl  viaoera. 

Boundaries. — ^The  boundary  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen  is  the  Dia- 
phragm, which  extends  as  a  dome  over  the  abdomen,  so  that  the  cavity  extends 
hij^  into  the  bony  thorax,  reaching  on  the  right  side,  in  the  midclavicular  line, 
to  the  upper  border  of  the  fifth  rib;  on  the  left  side  it  falls  below  this  level  by 
about  half  an  inch  or  more.  The  abdomen  proper  is  bounded  in  front  and  at  the 
sides  by  the  lower  ribs,  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  iliac  fossae;  behind,  by  the 
vertebral  column  and  the  Psoas  and  Quadratus  lumborum  muscles;  above,  by  the 
Diaphragm ;  below,  by  the  plane  of  the  inlet  or  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  muscles 
forming  the  boundaries  of  the  cavity  are  lined  upon  their  inner  surface  by  a  layer 
of  fascia,  differently  named,  according  to  the  part  which  it  covers. 
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The  abdomen  contains  (Fig.  95S)  the  greater  part  of  the  alimentary  canal; 
some  of  the  accessory  organs  to  digestion — \\z.,  the  liver  and  pancreas;  the  spleen, 
the  kidneys,  and  adrenals,  or  suprarenal  capsules.  Most  of  these  structures, 
as  well  as  the  wall  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained,  are  covered  by  an 
e.\tensive  and  complicated  serous  membrane,  the  peritoneum  {Fig.  988). 

The  Aperttues  in  the  Walls  of  the  Abdomen. — ^The  apertures  found  in  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen,  for  the  transmission  of  structures  to  or  from  it,  are  the  nmbilicos,  for 
the  transmission  (in  the  fetus)  of  the  umliilical  vessels;  the  caval  opening  in  tlie 
Diaphragm,  for  the  transmission  of  tlie  inferior  vena  cava;  the  aortic  openinfr, 
for  the  passage  of  the  aorta,  vena  azygos  major,  and  thoracic  duct;  and  the 
ssopbageal  opening,  for  the  oesophagus  and  vagus  nerves.  Below,  there  are  two 
apertures  on  each  side,  one  for  thepassage  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  the  other 
for  the  transmission  of  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  the  fjund  ligament 
in  the  female. 


Fin.  S5S.— The  regions  of  the  nbdomen  Bnd  their 


Regions  (Fig,  959). — For  convenience  of  description  of  the  viscera,  as  well  as 
of  reference  to  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  contained  parts,  the  abdomen  is  arti- 
ficially divided  into  nine  regions  by  imaginary  planes,  two  horizontal  and  two 
sagittal,  passing  through  the  cavity,  the  edges  of  the  planes  being  indicated  by 
lines  drawn  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body.  Of  the  horizontal  planes,  the  upper 
or  infracostal  is  indicated  by  a  line  encircling  the  body  at  the  level  of  the  lowest 
points  of  the  tenth  costal  cartilages,  the  lower  by  a  line  carried  around  the  trunk 
at  the  level  of  the  summits  of  the  iliac  crests.  The  lower  plane  closely  corre- 
sponds to  the  intertuberndar  plane  passing  through  the  trunk  at  the  level  of  the 
prominent  and  easily  defined  tubercle  on  the  iliac  crest  about  two  inches  behind 
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the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  By  means  of  these  imaginary  planes  the  abdomen 
is  divided  into  three  zones,  which  are  named,  from  above  downward,  svbcostcU, 
umbilical,  and  hypogastric  zones.  Each  of  these  is  further  subdivided  by  two 
sagittal  planes,  which  are  indicated  on  the  surface  by  lines  drawn  vertically  through 
points  half  way  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  and  the  symphysis  pubis. 
The  regions  as  outlined  by  the  BNA  Commission  are  shown  in  Fig.  960.* 

The  middle  region  of  the  upper  zone  is  called  the  epigastric,  and  the  two  lateral 
regions,  the  right  and  left  hypochondriac.  The  central  region  of  the  middle  zone  is 
the  umbilical;  and  the  two  lateral  regions,  the  right  and  left  lumbar.  The  middle 
region  of  the  lower  zone  is  the  hypogastric  or  pubic  region;  and  the  lateral  regions 
are  the  right  and  left  iliac  or  inguinal. 
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Fig.  960. — Regions  of  the  abdomen,  according  to  the  BNA  Commission. 

The  pelvic  cavity  is  that  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  which  lies  below  and  behind 
a  plane  passing  through  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  the  iliopectineal  lines  and 
the  pubic  crests.  It  is  bounded  behind  by  the  sacrum,  coccyx,  Pyriformis  muscles, 
and  the  great  sacrosciatic  ligaments;  in  front  and  laterally  by  the  pubes  and  ischia 
and  Obturator  internus  muscles;  above,  it  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen;  below,  it  is  closed  by  the  Levatores  ani  and  Coccygei  muscles  and  the 
triangular  ligament.  The  pelvic  cavity  contains  the  urinary  bladder,  the  sigmoid 
colon,  the  rectum,  a  few  coils  of  small  intestine,  and  some  of  the  generative  organs. 

If  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  is  reflected  in  the  form  of  four  triangular  flaps 
by  means  of  vertical  and  transverse  incisions — the  former  from  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  latter  from  flank  to  flank  at  the  level  of  the 
umbilicus — the  abdominal  or  peritoneal  cavity  is  freely  opened  and  the  contained 

1  Anatomists  are  far  from  agreed  as  to  the  best  method  of  subdividing  the  abdominal  cavity.  Addison  (Jour- 
nal of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vols,  xxxiv  and  xxxv),  in  a  careful  analysis  of  the  abdominal  viscera  in  forty 
subjects,  adopts  the  following  lines:  (1)  a  median,  from  the  symphysis  puois  to  the  ensiform  cartilage;  (2)  two 
lateral  lines  arawn  vertically  through  a  point  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  symphysis 
pubis;  (3)  an  upper  transverse  line  half  way  between  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  suprasternal  notch;  and 
(4)  a  lower  transverse  line  midway  between  the  last  and  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  upper 
transverse  line  corresponds  with  what  he  has  termed  the  transpyloric  plane,  from  the  fact  that  in  most  cases 
this  plane  traverses  the  pylorus. 
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viscera  are  in  part  exposed.  Above  and  to  the  right  side  is  the  liver,  situated 
chiefly  under  the  shelter  of  the  right  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  but  extending  across 
the  middle  line,  and  reaching  for  some  distance  below  the  level  of  the  ensiforra 
cartilage.  To  the  left  of  the  liver  is  the  stomach,  from  the  lower  border  of  which 
an  apron-like  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  greater  omentum,  descends  for  a  varying 
distance,  and  obscures,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  other  viscera  (Fig.  9S6). 
Below  it,  however,  some  of  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine  can  generally  be  seen, 
while  in  the  right  and  left  iliac  regions  respectively  the  cecum  and  the  ngmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon  are  exposed.  The  bladder  occupies  the  anterior  part  of  the 
pelvis,  and,  if  distended,  will  project  above  the  symphysis  pubis;  the  rectum  lies 
in  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  but  is  usually  obscured  by  the  coils  of  the  small 
intestine.     The  sigmoid  colon  lies  between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder. 

If  the  stomach  is  followed  from  left  to  right  it  will  be  found  to  be  continuous 
with  the  first  part  of  tlie  small  intestine,  or  duodenum,  the  point  of  continuily 
being  marked  by  a  thickened  ring  which  indicates  the  position  of  the  pyloric 
sphincter.  The  duodenum  passes  toward  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  then, 
curving  downward,  is  lost  to  sight.  If,  however,  the  great  omentum  be  thrown 
upward  over. the  thorax,  the  terminal  part  of  the  duodenum  will  he  observed 
passing  across  the  vertebral  column  toward  the  left  side,  where  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine.  These  measure  some  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  if  followed  downward  will  be  seen  to  end  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  by 
opening  into  the  cecum,  the  commencement  of  the  large  intestine.  From  the 
cecum  the  large  intestine  takes  an  arched  course,  passing  at  first  upward  on  the 
right  side,  then  across  the  middle  line  and  downward  on  the  left  side,  and  forminrj 
respectively  the  ascending,  tninsverse,  and  descending  parts  of  the  colon.  In  tl.e 
left  iliac  region  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  loop,  the  sigmoid  flexure,  then  follows  the 
curve  of  the  sacrum  and  terminates  in  the  rectum  and  anal  canal. 

The  spleen  lies  behind  the  stomach  in  the  left  h^'pochondriac  region,  and  may 
be  in  part  exposed  by  pulling  the  stomach  over  toward  the  right  side. 

The  glistening  appearance  of  the  deep  surface  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  of 
the  exposed  viscera  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  is  lined  and  the  latter  more 
or  less  completely  covered  by  a  serous  membrane,  the  peritoneum. 


THE  PERITONEUM  (TUNICA  SEROSA). 

The  peritoneum  is  the  largest  serous  membrane  in  the  body,  and  consists,  in 
the  male,  of  a  closed  sac,  a  part  of  which  is  applied  against  the  abdominal  parietes, 
while  the  remainder  is  reflected  more  or  less  completely  over  the  contained  viscera. 
In  the  female  the  peritoneum  is  not  a  closed  sac,  since!  the  free  extremities  of  the 
Fallopiai^  tubes  open  directly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  part  which  lines  the 
parietes  is  named  the  parietal  peritoneum;  that  which  is  reflected  over  the  viscera, 
the  visceral  peritoneum.  The  free  surface  of  the  membrane  is  smooth,  covered  by  a 
layer  of  flattened  endothelium,  and  lubricated  by  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid. 
Hence  the  viscera  can  glide  freely  against  the  wall  of  the  cavity  or  upon  one  another 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  friction.  The  attached  surface  is  rough,  being 
connected  to  the  viscera  and  inner  surface  of  the  parietes  by  means  oJF  areolar 
tissue  termed  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  {tela  subserosa).  The  parietal  portion 
is  loosely  connected  with  the  fascia  lining  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  but  more 
closely  to  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm  and  also  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
abdomen. 

The  space  between  the  parietal  and  visceral  layers  of  the  peritoneum  is  named 
the  peritoneal  cavity;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  under  normal  conditions  this 
cavity  is  a  potential  one,  since  the  parietal  and  visceral  layers  are  in  contact. 
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The  peritoneal  "cavity"  is  subdivided  into  a  gnatsr  and  a  leaser  cavit;  or  sac,  which 
oommunicate  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow  (Joramen  epi-plmcum).  The 
greater  sac  is  opened  when  the  ventral  abdominal  wall  is  pierced;  the  lesser  is 
situated  behind  the  stomach  and  adjoining  structures,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
diverticulum  of  the  greater  sac. 

The  disposition  of  the  peritoneum  as  it  is  applied  to  the  parietes  and  also 
rejected  over  the  viscera  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity  is  best  understood 
after  tracing  the  developmental  {embryologic)  history  of  the  peritoneum  and  the 
alimentary  tract 

Developmetit  of  ttte  Peritoneom  and  Alimentary  Tract' — ^The  -segment- 
ing ovum,  at  an  early  stage,  becomes  a  blastodermic  vesicle  with  two  layers 
of  cells  compasing  its  wall,  named,  from  without  inward,  ectoderm  and  ento- 
derm. The  cavity  of  the  vesicle  is  filled  with  the  nutritive  yolk  {viiellua).  Only 
a  part  of  the  ovum  is  destined  to  form  the  embryo,  the  remainder  being  used 
up  in  the  formation  of  membranes  and  other  appendages  which  are  concerned 
in  protection  and  nutrition;  the  ovum  may,  therefore,  be  divided  into  its  embryonic 
area  and  extra-embryonic  'portion.  In  the  embryonic  area,  in  its  caudal  part, 
appears  the  transitory  •primitive  streak  and  groove  produced  by  an  axial  thickening 
of  the  ectoderm.     From  the  sides  of  the  primitive  streak  a  third  layer  of  cells. 


Fl<i.  Ml. — DiacrBmmstic  outline  of  s  lODKitudinal  vertical  eection  of  (be  cbiek  on  Uie  foiutb  day.  ip.  Ecto- 
derm. *n.  Somatic  mnodenn.  hu.  F.ntoderm.  rn.  ViBcetti  mesodeni].  at.  C^hallc  fuld.  pt.  Caudal  fald. 
am.  Cavity  o[  true  amnion.  i».  Yolk  aac.  >.  Inteatine.  t.  Kore(ut.  a.  Future  anua.  mill  closed,  m.  Tbe 
mouth,  mr.  The  ioti«atery.  of.  The  allantoic  veeicle.  pp.  Space  between  inner  and  outer  foldi  of  amnion. 
(From  Quuq'b  Anatomy.  Allen  Thomaon.) 

the  mesoderm,  extends  in  all  directions  between  ectoderm  and  entoderm,  extending 
alongside  the  neural  tube  and  notochord.  The  extension  of  the  mesoderm  fakes 
place  throughout  the  whole  of  the  embryonic  and  extra-embryonic  areas  of  the 
ovum  except  in  certain  regions.  One  such  area,  devoid  of  mesoderm,  is  seen 
immediately  cephalad  of  the  neural  tube.  This  is  named  the  buccopharyngeal 
area,  since  it  afterward  forms  the  temporary  septum  between  the  primitive  moiitli 
and  primitive  pharynx.  This  membrane  extends  from  the  head  to  the  peri- 
cardial area.  A  similar  area  devoid  of  mesoderm  is  seen  immediately  caudad  of 
the  embryonic  area,  and  is  named  the  cloacal  Toembrane,  since  it  afterward  forms 
the  temporary  septum  between  the  anal  pit  and  the  primitive  hindguf. 

While  the  paraxial  mesoderm  extends  along  the  neural  tube  and  notochord 
and  in  all  directions,  its  lateral  portion  splits  into  two  concentric  layers;  the  outer 
or  somatic  layer  becomes  applied  to  the  ectoderm,  and  with  it  forms  the  som&to- 
pleore  or  body  wall;  the  inner  or  splanchnic  layer  adheres  to  the  entoderm,  and 
with  it  forms  the  splanchsopleure,  from  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  digestive 
tract  is  formed.  The  space  created  between  the  layers  of  the  mesoderm  is 
termed  the  ccBlom  or  body  cavity.  A  portion  of  this  space  is  later  enclosed  widiin 
the  embryo,  and  is  called  the  embryonic  ccelom,  while  the  portion  of  the  c«elomic 

ml  oriiinal  treatiacB,  notably  G.  S.  Hunting- 
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cavity  left  outside  the  embryo,  the  extra-embrifonu:  ctslom,  envelops  the  vitelline 
or  yolk  sac. 


Therelatively  slow  growth  of  the  mar^n  of  the  embryonic  area  and  the  rektivcly 
rapid  growth  of  the  axial  parts  soon  come  to  form  a  ring  of  constriction  between 
the  tmbryo  and  the  yolk  sac,  and  a  part  of  the  latter — that  is,  a  part  of  its  splanch- 
nopleural  wall  and  part  of  the 
cavity — becomes  enclosed  within 
the  embryo  to  form  the  primitive 
alimentary  canal  (Fig.  962).  At 
the  same  time  a  part  of  the  ctrlom 
becomes  enclo.sed  within  the  em- 
bryo by  the  relative  approximation 
of  the  lateral,  cephalic,  and  caudal 
folds,  and  the  embryonic  coelom 
cavity  forms  the  rudiment  of  the 
pleural,  pericardial,  and  peritoneal 
cavities.  The  abdominal  caiity  is 
separated  from  the  other  cavities 
by  the  septum  transversum,  the 
t  proton   of   the   Diaphragm.     The 

embryo  grows  more  rapidly  in 
^  ^  ^  length  than  in  width,  and  its 
=pr^  cephalic  and  caudal  extremities 
la^h!  are  bent  ventrad ;  the  forward 
.tiniS  growth  of  the  head  tilts  the  areas 
''"""  situated  cephalad  so  that  the  posi- 
tions of  the  buccopharyngeal  and 
.ame  inversion  takes  place  with  regard  to 


Fio.  963.— Esrly  (omi  of 
ln>nt  view,  uid  in  B  lui  anb 
oenlfid.     a.    Four  phnryngei 
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pericardial  areas  lecome  reversed;  the 
the  cloaca!  membrane. 
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Tin-  alimentary  tube,  now  in  its  simplest  form,  is  nearly  straight  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  portions:  (a)  the /oregtU  between  the  pericardium  and  noto- 


chord;  (b)  the  midgvi,  opening  directly  into  the  yolk  sac;  and  (c)  the  hindgut, 
contained  within  the  caudal   fold.     The  passage  between  the  midgut  and  the 


TUtUa-intetlinal  ilHtl. 
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yolk  sac  is  at  first  relatively  wide,  but  it  is  subsefjuently  narrowed  and  lengthened 
to  I.ecome  the  tubular  vUeiUiie  duct  (to  wholly  disappear  eventuallvY 
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In  its  course  from  the  head  to  the  tail  the  primitive  alimentan'  canal  ih  held 
to  the  body  axis  (notochord)  by  a  broad  mass  of  niesoderm,  from  which  the  common 
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nie  nf  two  ataoea  in  the  davelopment  of  the  h 

g.  one  X  30.    Fin.  ser  x  30.    (Hii.) 


mesentery  of  the  gut  is  subsequently  developed.     The  foregut'  is  also  he!d  bv 
a  ventral  mesentery,  tlie  thoracic  portion  of  whicli  becomes  modified  by  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  while  the  abdominal  portion  serves  as  a  matrix 
For  the  developing  liver,  and  ultimately  becoming  the  falciform  ligament  and  gastro- 
liepatic  omentum.  The  mesoderm  lining  the  body  cavity  as  well  as  the  free 
surfaces  of  the  mesenteries  soon  assumes  the  character  of  a  serous  membrane, 
and  is  then  called  the  peritoneum.  Topographically,  this  membrane  may  be  sub- 
(^ivided  into:  (a)  Parietal  peritoneum,  investing  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdominal 
cavity;  (6)  visceral  peritoneum,  investing  the  alimentary  tube  and  its  derivatives; 
(c)  meaenteric  peritoneum,  connecting  the  two  former,  as  a  suspensory  support 
for  the  alimentary  tract,  and  carrying  the  ves,sels  and  nerves  to  it. 

The  pharynx,  cesophagus,  stomach,  and  part  of  the  duodenum  are  developed 
from  the  forejjut;  the  descending  and  sigmoid  parts  of  the  colon,  the  rectum,  and 
the  tubular  diverticulum  of  the  allantois  are  developed  from  the  hindgut;  the 
midgut  gives  origin  to  the  remainder  of  the  alimentary  tube. 


The  upper  part  of  the  foregut  becomes  dilated  in  the  form  of  branchial  pouches 
to  form  the  pharynx;  the  succeeding  part  remains  tubular'  and  with  the  descent 
of  the  stomach  becomes  elongated  lo  fonn  the  oesophagus.  About  the  fifth  week 
a  fusiform  dilatation,  the  future  stomach,  makes  its  appearance.  The  stomach. 
together  with  a  succeeding  part  of  the  duodenum,  has  a  ventral  mesentery,  called 
the  ventral  mesogastrium,  in  addition  to  its  dorsal  attachment,  the  dorsal  meso- 
gastrium.  In  the  base  of  the  dorsal  mesogastrium  courses  the  aorta  which  sup- 
plies a  series  of  branches,  embedded  in  the  mesoderm,  to  the  alimentary  tube. 
The  stomach  undergoes  a  further  dilatation,  and  its  two  curvatures  can  be  recog- 
nized, the  greater  directed  dorsad  and  the  lesser  ventrad.  while  its  two  surfaces 
look  to  the  right  and  left  respectively.  The  midgut  undergoes  great  elongation 
and  forms  a  loop  which  projects  downward  and  forward;  from  the  arch  of  the  loop 
the  vitelline  duct  passes  to  the  umbilicus.  For  a  time  a  part  of  the  loop  extends 
beyond  the  abdominal  cavity  into  the  umbilical  cord,  but  is  withdrawn  into  the 
cavity  by  the  end  of  the  third  month. 

About  the  sixth  week  a  lateral  diverticulum  makes  its  appearance  on  the  caudal 
part  of  the  loop  a  short  distance  from  the  vitelline  duct,  and  indicates  the  future 
cecum  and  apjwndix.  The  part  of  the  loop  on  the  distal  side  of  the  cecal  diver-  . 
ticulum  increases  in  diameter  and  forms  the  future  ascending  and  transverse 
portions  of  the  large  intestine.  The  cecal  diverticulum  shares  only  partially  in 
this  increa.se  in  calibre,  its  pendant  portion  remaining  rudimentary  and  forming 
the  appendix. 

'  The  epithelium  of  the  (esophaKiB  and  certain  other  porWoiu  of  the  gut  increases  so  greatly  in  thickness  by 
toilvr  proliferatLon  of  the  cells  tlml  the  lumen  I?  nearly  or  wholly  closed  during  the  second  monlh,  to  be 
reslored  about  one  month  latet  ((.-onBenital  ateniHis), 
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The  stomach  and  intestine,  with  their  mesenteries,  undergo  changes  of  position 
determined  by  several  growth  factors,  such  as  the  elongation  of  the  intestine,  and 
the  development  of  such  organs  as  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen.  Such  devel- 
opmental changes,  with  subsequent  displacements,  adhesions,  and  absorptioas, 
ser\e  to  form  all  the  mesenteries,  omenta,  and  peritoneal  folds  of  the  adult,  so 
that,  while  in  the  primitive  condition  the  intestinal  tube  is  suspended  by  a  dor^l 
mesentery  and  freely  movable,  certain  portions  of  it  become  later,  by  secondary 
adhesion,  firmly  connected  with  the  parietes  (retroperitoneal)  or  with  other  por- 
tions of  the  tract. 

Rotation  of  Stomach  and  Istestiiie. — The  stomach  rotates  so  that  its  greater 
(dorsal)  curvature  with  the  attached  dorsal  mesogastrium  is  carried  downa-ard 
and  to  the  left,  so  that  the  right  surface  of  the  stomach  is  now  directed  backward 
and  the  left  surface  forward  (ventrad)— a  change  in  position  which  explains 
why  the  left  vagus  nerve  is  found  on  the  front  of  the 
stomach  and  the  right  vagus  on  the  back  of  it.     As  the 
stomach  rotates,  the  dorsal  mesogastrium  is  necessarily 
elongated;  this  elongation  is,  however,  augmented  in 
further  development,  so  that  a  large  pouch,  the  bursa 
omentalisoT  lesser  mchf orra^A.    The  entrance  to  this 
pouch    constitutes   the  future   foramen    of  Whislow. 
The  duodenum,  developed  from  that  part  of  the  tube 
which  immediately  succeeds  the  stomach,  undergoes 
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litde  elongation.  It  is  at  first  suspended  by  a  mesentery  (mesoduodenum)  and 
projects  forward  in  the  form  of  a  loop.  The  loop  is  subsequendy  displaced 
backward  by  the  transverse  colon,  so  that  the  right  surface  of  the  mesoduodenum 
is  swung  back,  and,  adhering  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  partly  in  front  of  the 
right  kidney,  is  obliterated;  in  this  way  the  duodenum,  together  with  the  pancreas 
which  has  invaded  the  dorsal  mesoduodenum,  become  retroperitoneal.  It  is 
further  fixed  in  position  by  the  liver  and  pancreas  which  arise  as  diverticula  from 
it.  The  liver,  developing  between  the  layers  of  the  ventral  mesogastrium,  comes 
to  occupy  the  upper  right  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  thus  reduces  the 
entrance  to  the  omental  bursa  to  the  small  foramen  of  Winslow. 

The  remainder  of  thealimentary  canal  becomes  elongated,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  tube  becomes  complexly  coiled  on  itself,  and  this  elongation  demands  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  width  of  the  intestinal  attachment  of  the  mesenterj-, 
which  becomes  folded. 
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Rotation  of  the  Intestine. — hi  an  early  stage  the  small  and  large  intestines  are 
attached  to  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdomen  by  a  common  mesentery,  the  coils 
of  the  small  intestine  falling  to  the  right,  while  the  large  intestine  lies  on  the  left 
side.* 

The  gut  now  becomes  rotated  upon  itself,  so  that  the  large  intestine  is  carried 
over  in  front  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  cecum  is  placed  immediately  below 
the  liver;  about  the  sixth  month  the  cecum  descends  into  the  right  iliac  fossa,^ 
and  the  large  intestine  now  forms  an  arch  consisting  of  the  ascending,  transverse, 
and  descending  portions  of  the  colon — the  transverse  portion  crossing  in  front  of 
the  duodenum  and  lying  just  below  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach;  within 
this  arch  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine  are  disposed  (Figs.  968  and  969).    The 
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Fio.  972. — Torsion  of  the  umbilical  loop. 
Initial  position.     (Jonnesco.) 
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Fio.  973.— Torsion  of  the  umbilical  loop. 
Acquired  position.     (Jonnesco.) 


intestine  in  its  rotation  tAvists  the  mesentery  in  a  funnel-shaped  manner,  so  that 
the  original  right  leaf  of  the  mesentery  of  the  small  intestine  has  become  the  left, 
and  vice  versa.  The  mesentery  of  the  small  intestine  assumes  the  oblique  attach- 
ment characteristic  of  its  adult  conditions.  All  divisions  of  the  large  intestine 
are  at  first  freely  movable,  being  suspended  by  a  free  mesocolon;  but  subsequently 
the  ascending  and  descending  portions  become  fixed  retroperitoneal  structures 
in  consequence  of  adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
mesocolons  and  of  the  dorsal  parietal  peritoneum.  Occasionally  the  descending 
mesocolon,  more  rarely  the  ascending,  persists  so  that  the  bowel  is  more  or  less 
movable  in  these  divisions.  The  sigmoid  colon  usually  remains  movable  through- 
out life. 

The  omental  bursa,  which  at  first  reaches  only  as  far  as  the  greater  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  grows  downward  as  a  double-layered,  pouch-like  fold,  the  interior 
layer  derived  from  the  right  leaf  of  the  primitive  mesogastrium,  its  exterior  layer 


1  Sometimes  this  condition  persists  throuKhout  life,  and  it  is  then  found  that  the  duodenum  does  not  cross 
fromtheright  to  the  left  side  ot  the  vertebral  column,  but  lies  entirely  on  the  right  side  of  the  mesal  plane,  where 
it  is  continued  into  the  jejunum;  the  arteries  to  the  small  intestine  (rami  intestini  tenuis)  also  arise  from  the 
right  instead  of  the  left  side  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 

•  Sometimes  the  downward  proi^ress  of  the  recum  is  arrested,  so  that  in  the  adult  it  may  be  found  lying  im- 
mediately below  the  liver  instead  of  in  the  right  iliac  region. 
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Fio.  978. — Schematic  fiaur*  ol  the  buran  omentKliB.  etc.     Humui  embryo  of  eight  weeks.     CKollmann.) 
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from  the  left  leaf.  This  omental  sac  or  gnatat  omantnm  extends  downward  as  an 
iipron-like  fold  in  front  of  the  transverse  colon  and  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine. 
'I'he  anterior  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  is  at  first  quite  distinct  from  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  bursa  omentalis,  but  ultimately  the  two  blend,  and  hence  the 
greater  omentum  appears  as  if  attached  to  the  transverse  colon  (Figs.  974,  975, 
and  976). 

The  lUBW  onMntnm  is  formed  by  a  thinning  of  the  mesoderm  of  the  ventral 
mesogastrium  which  attaches  the  stomach  and  part  of  the  duodenum  to  the  ventral 
abdominal  wall.  By  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  liver  this  leaf  is  divided  into 
two  parts — viz.,  the  falciform  and  coronary  ligaments  between  the  liver  and  the 
abdominal  wall  and  Diaphragm;  and  the  lesser  or  gastrohepatic  omentum,  be- 
tween the  liver  and  the  stomach. 


part  of  alimantuy  ei 


X  weeks.     (KollmaDn.) 


Vertical  DiBposition  of  tbe  Orsater  Sac  (Fig.  979).— It  is  convenient  to  trace  the 
greater  sac  from  the  back  of  the  abdominal  wall  at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 

On  following  the  parietal  peritoneum  upward  from  this  level  it  is  seen  to  he 
reflected  around  a  fibrous  cord,  the  llsam«iitiini  tons  or  lapervioiu  umbilical  vein 
(Figs.  982  and  10R7),  which  reaches  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  liver.  This  reflection  forms  a  somewhat  triangular  fold,  the  falciform  or 
BiupeiU(ff7  li(;am«nt  ot  ti»  liver  {ligamentum  faicijorme  hepaiis),  attaching  the 
upper  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  liver  to  the  Diaphragm  and  abdominal  wall. 
With  the  exception  of  the  line  of  attachment  of  this  ligament  the  peritoneum 
covers  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  Diaphragm  and 
is  continued  from  it  on  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  as  the 
superior  lajer  of  the  coronary  ligament,  and  on  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  left 
lobe  as  the  superior  layer  of  the  left  latoral  lij^^ment  of  the  liver.  Covering  the 
upper  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  liver  it  is  continued  around  it"  sharp  margin 
i)n  to  its  under  surface,  where  it  presents  the  following  relations:     (a)  It  covers 
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the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  and  is  reflected  from  the  back  part  of  this  (o 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  rijfht  kidney,  forming  in  this  situation  tlie  interior 
layer  of  tho  coronary  ligament;  from  the  kidney  it  is  carried  downward  to  the  duo- 
denum and  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon  and  inward  to  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  lesser  sac.  Between  the  two 
layers  of  the  coronary  ligament  there  is  a  triangular  surface  of  the  liver  which 
is  devoid  of  peritoneal  covering;  this  is  named  the  bare  area  of  tbe  liver,  and  is 
attached  to  the  Diaphragm  by  areolar  tissue.  Toward  the  right  mai^n  of  the 
liver  the  two  layers  of  the  coronary  ligament  gradually  approach  each  other,  and 
ultimately  fuse  to  form  a  small  triangular  fold  connecting  the  right  lot>e  of  the 
liver  to  the  Diaphragm,  and  named  die  light  bteral  ligunant  of  die  liver.     The 


Fia.  era— Foaterior  view  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in 

apex  of  the  triangular  bare  area  corresponds  to  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  (wo 
layers  of  the  coronary  ligament,  its  base  with  the  fossa  of  the  inferior  vena  ca^~a. 
(/))  It  covers  the  lower  surface  of  the  quadrate  lobe,  the  under  and  lateral  surfaces 
of  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  left  lobe; 
it  is  then  reflected  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  to  the  I>iaphragm  as  the 
inferior  layer  of  the  left  lateral  ligament,  and  from  the  transverse  fissure  and 
the  fissure  for  the  ductus  venasus  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  as  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  gastrohepatic,  or  lesser  omentam.  If  this  layer  of  the  lesser 
omentum  be  followed  to  the  right  it  will  he  found  to  turn  around  the  hepatic 
artery,  bile  duct,  and  portal  vein  and  become  cnntiiuions  with  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  lesser  sac,  forming  a  free  folded  edge  of  peritoneum. 
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Traced  downward  It  covers  the  antero-superior  surface  of  the  stomach  and  the 
commencement  of  the  duodenum,  and  is  carried  down  from  the  greater  cur\'ature 
of  the  stomach  into  a  lai^  free  fold,  the  fiMtrocoUc  or  greatsr  omentum  (Figs.  980 
and  986).  Readiing  the  free  edge  of  this  fold,  it  is  reflected  upward  to  cover 
the  under  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  transverse  colon,  and  thence  to  the  pos- 
terior abdominal  wall  as  the  inferior  layer  of  the  truurerw  mawcolon  (Fig.  979). 
It  reaches  the  abdominal  wall  at  the  upper  border  of  the  third  part  of  the  duo- 
denuno,  and  is  then  carried  down  on  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  to  the  small 
intestine  as  the  anterior  layer  of  the  mesetUery.     It  encircles  the  intestine,  and 


subsequently  may  be  traced,  as  the  posterior  layer  of  the  mesentery,  upward  and 
backward  to  the  alidominal  wall.  From  this  it  sweeps  down  over  the  aorta  into 
the  pelvis,  where  it  invests  the  sigmoid  colon,  its  reduplication  forming  the  Big- 
moid  msiocolon  (Fig.  988).  leaving  first  the  sides  and  then  the  front  of  the  rectum, 
it  is  reflected  on  to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  and,  after  covering  the  upper  surface 
of  that  viscus,  is  carried  along  the  urachus  and  impervious  hypogastric  arteries 
to  the  back  of  the  abdominal  wall,  from  which  a  start  was  made. 

Between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder  the  peritoneum  fonns,  in  the  male,  a  pouch, 
the  rectovesical  pouch  (ercavalio  redovesicalia),  bounded  on  the  sides  by  two 
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crescentic  or  semilunar  folds  (plicae  redovesicales),  which  pass  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  bladder  to  the  sides  of  the  rectum;  the  bottom  of  this  pouch  is  about 
on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  seminal  vesicles — i.  e.,  three  inches  or  so  from 
the  orifice  of  the  anus.  When  the  bladder  is  distended  the  peritoneum  is  carried 
up  with  the  expanded  viscus,  so  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  latter  lies  directly  against  the  abdominal  wall  without  the  inte^^'ention  of 
the  peritoneal  membrane.  WTien  the  bladder  is  empty  the  peritoneum  forms 
a  transverse  fold  over  its  upper  surface  {plica  ves^icalis  trarvsversa). 

In  the  female  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  from  the  rectum  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall,  forming  the  rectovaginal  pouch  or  pouch  of  Douglas 
(excavatio  rectouteriiia)  (Fig.  980).  It  is  continued  over  the  posterior  surface 
and  fundus  of  the  uterus  on  to  its  anterior  surface,  which  it  covers  as  far  as 
the  junction  of  the  body  and  cervix  uteri,  forming  here  a  second  but  shallower 
depression,  the  uterovesical  pouch  (excavaiio  vesicovierina).  It  is  also  reflected 
from  the  sides  of  the  uterus  to  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis  on  each  side  as  two 
expanded  folds,  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus  {ligameiita  lata  uteri),  in  the 
free  margin  of  each  of  which  is  the  Fallopian  tube. 

Vertical  Disposition  of  the  Lesser  Sac  (Fig.  979). — ^A  start  may  be  made  in  this 
case  on  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  above  the  pancreas.  From  this  region 
the  peritoneum  may  be  followed  upward  on  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  Dia- 
phragm, and  thence  on  to  the  Spigelian  and  caudate  lobes  of  the  liver  to  the  fissure 
for  the  ductus  venosus  and  the  transverse  fissure;  this  cid-desac  is  the  Spigelian 
recess.  Traced  laterally,  it  is  continuous  over  the  inferior  vena  cava  with  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  greater  sac.  From  the  liver  it  is  carried  downward  to  the 
lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  as  the  posterior  layer  of  the  gastrohepatic  omentum, 
and  is  continuous  on  the  right,  around  the  hepatic  artery,  bile  duct,  and  portal  vein, 
with  the  greater  sac.  The  posterior  layer  of  the  gastrohepatic  omentum  is  carried 
down  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  as  a  covering  for  the  postero-inferior 
surface  of  this  viscus,  and  from  the  greater  curvature  is  continued  downward 
as  the  deep  layer  of  the  greater  or  gastrocolic  omentum.  From  the  free  margin 
of  this  fold  it  is  reflected  upward  on  itself  to  the  anterior  and  superior  surfaces  of 
the  transverse  colon  and  thence  as  the  superior  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon 
to  the  upper  border  of  the  third  part  of  the  duodenum,  from  which  it  may  be 
followed  over  the  front  of  the  pancreas  to  the  level  at  which  a  start  was  made. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  loop  formed  by  the  wall  of  the  lesser  sac  below  the  transverse 
colon  follows,  and  is  closely  applied  to,  the  deep  surface  of  that  formed  by  the 
greater  sac,  and  that  the  greater  omentum  or  large  fold  of  peritoneum  which  hangs 
in  front  of  the  small  intestine  therefore  consists  of  four  lavers,  two  anterior  and 
two  posterior,  separated  by  the  potential  cavity  of  the  lesser  sac  though  inseparably 
blended,  as  a  rule,  in  the  adult. 

Horizontal  Disposition  of  the  Peritoneum. — ^Below  the  transverse  colon  the 
arrangement  is  extremely  simple,  as  it  includes  only  the  greater  sac  (Fig.  981); 
above  the  level  of  the  transverse  colon  it  is  more  c^omplicated  on  account  of  the 
existence  of  the  two  sacs.  Below  the  transverse  colon  it  may  be  considered  in 
in  three  regions — ^viz.,  in  the  pelvis  and  in  the  abdomen  proper,  upper  and  lower 
portions. 

1.  In  the  Pelvis, — The  peritoneum  here  follows  closely  the  surfaces  of  the  pelvic 
viscera  and  the  irregularities  of  the  pelvic  walls  and  presents  important  differences 
in  the  two  sexes:  (a)  In  the  male  it  encircles  the  sigmoid  flexure,  from  which 
it  is  reflected  to  the  posterior  wall  as  a  fold,  the  sigmoid  mesocolon.  It  then 
leaves  the  sides  and,  finally,  the  front  of  the  rectum,  and  is  continued  to  the  bladder; 
on  either  side  of  the  rectum  it  forms  a  fossa,  the  pararectal  fossa^  which  varies  in 
size  with  the  distention  of  the  rectum.  In  front  of  the  rectum  the  peritoneum 
forms  the  rectovesical  pouch,  which  is  limited  laterally  by  peritoneal  folds  extending 
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from  the  sides  of  the  bladder  to  the  rectiim  and  sacrum.  These  folds  are  known 
from  their  position  as  the  rectovesical  or  saerogenUai  folds.  The  peritoneum  of 
the  anterior  pelvic  wall  covers  the  superior  surface  of  the  bladder,  and  on  either 
side  of  this  Viscus  forms  a  depression,  termed  the  •paravesical  fossa,  and  limited 
externally  by  the  fold  of  peritoneum  covering  the  vas  deferens.  The  size  of  this 
fossa  is  dependent  on  the  state  of  distention  of  the  bladder;  when  the  bladder  is 
empty,  a  variable  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  plica  vesicalis  transversa,  divides  the 
fossa  into  two  portions.  On  the  peritoneum  between  the  paravesical  and  para- 
rectal fossa?  the  only  elevations  are  those  produced  by  the  ureters  and  the  internal 
iliac  vessels.  (6)  In  the  female,  pararectal  and  paravesical  fosste  similar  to  those 
in  the  male  are  present;  the  outer  limit  of  the  paravesical  fossa  is  the  peritoneum 
investing  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus.     The  rectovesical  pouch  is,  however, 


Pig.  080. — Diaitninmiitic  mtmi  wctian  of  the  female  bod}',  Ur  show  the  peritoneam  on  vertical  Iraring.     Tho 

5r«aterBBcijf  thepcriloneum  u  block  andifl  r«pi«(4ent«<l  na  beirwmuob  larger  than  in  nature;  the  le^^wr  sar  is  very 
Jirkly  shaded;  the  peritoneum  on  section  b  shown  as  a  while  line,  and  a  whit«  arrow  is  ]>ust«ed  (hruugh  the  foru' 
men  of  Winslow  fnim  the  sraaler  into  the  leaser  sac.     (CunDingham.) 

divided  by  the  uterus  and  vagina  into  a  small  anterior  uterovesical  and  a  large, 
deep,  posterior  rectovaginal  pouch  or  pouch  of  Douglas.  The  -sacrogenital  folds 
form  the  margins  of  the  latter,  and  are  continued  on  to  the  back  of  the  uterus  to 
form  a  transverse  fold,  the  torus  uierinus.  The  broad  Ugameiils  e.vtend  from  the 
sides  of  the  uterus  to  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pelvis;  they  contain  in  their  free  margins 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  on  their  posterior  surface  the  ovaries  attached  by  the 
raesovaria.  Below,  the  broad  ligaments  are  continuous  with  the  peritoneum  on 
the  lateral  walls  of  the  pelvis.  On  the  lateral  pelvic  wall  behind  the  attachment 
of  the  broad  ligament,  in  the  angle  between  the  elevatiofis  produced  by  the 
diverging  internal  and  external  iliac  vessels,  is  a  slight  fossa,  the  ovarian  fossa, 
in  which  the  ovary  normally  lies. 
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2.  In  the  Lower  Abdomen  (Fig.  981). — Starting  from  the  linea  altia,  below  the 
level  of  the  transverse  colon,  and  tracing  the  continuity  in  a  horizontal  direction 
to  the  right,  the  peritoneum  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdominal  wall  almost 
as  far  as  the  outer  border  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum;  it  encloses  the  cecum  and 
appendix,  and  is  reflected  over  the  sides  and  anterior  surface  of  the  ascending 
colon;  it  may  then  be  traced  over  the  Psoas  muscle  and  the  inferior  vena  cava 
toward  the  middle  line,  whence  it  passes  along  the  mesenteric  vessels  to  invest 
the  small  intestine,  and  back  again  to  the  large  vessels  in  front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  forming  the  meHntary,  between  the  layers  of  which  are  contained  the 
mesenteric  bloodvessels,  nerves,  lacteals,  and  lymph  nodes.  It  is  then  continued 
over  the  left  Psoas  muscle;  it  covers  the  sides  and  anterior  surface  of  the  descending 
colon,  and,  reaching  the  abdominal  wall,  is  continued  on  it  to  the  middle  line. 

3.  In  the  Upper  Abdomen  (Fig,  982). — ^Above  the  transverse  colon  the  peri- 
toneum can  be  traced,  forming  the  greater  and  lesser  sacs,  and  their  communication 
through  the  foramen  of  VVinslow  can  be  demonstrated. 

Small      tfnpAolji:      Jn/rrior    AKendatg 


Fm.  981.— PeritoneaJ  reflection  in  tmnsvene  seotion  of  lumbm  region  below  the  trameverae  colon.     Seen 

from  above.     Si^liemiitic.     (Tillaux.) 

(a)  (hsater  Sac. — Commencing  on  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  at  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  the  membrane  may  be  followed  to  the  right  over  the  front  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  kidney  on  to  the  antero-lateral  abdominal  wall.  From  the  middle 
of  the  anterior  wall  a  backwardly  directed  fold  encircles  the  impervious  umbilical 
vein  and  forms  the  falciform  ligament  of  the  liver.  Continuing  to  the  left,  the 
peritoneum  lines  the  lateral  abdominal  wall  and  covers  the  outer  part  of  die  front 
of  the  left  kidney,  and  is  reflected  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  hilus  of  the  spleen 
as  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lienorenal  ligament  (Fig.  985).  If  can  then  be  traced 
over  the  surface  of  the  spleen  to  the  front  of  the  hilus,  and  thence  to  the  cardiac 
extremity  of  the  stomach  as  the  anterior  layer  of  the  gastrosplenic  omentum.  It 
covers  the  antero-superior  surface  of  the  stomach  and  first  part  of  the  duodenum 
and  extends  up  from  the  lesser  cur\'ature  of  the  stomach  to  the  liver,  the  latter 
portion  forming  the  anterior  layer  of  the  gastrohepatic  omentum, 

(ft)  Lesser  Sac. — On  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  the  peritoneum  of  the  greater 
sac  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  lesser  sac  in  front  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
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Starting  from  here,  the  lesser  sac  may  be  traced  across  the  aorta  and  over  the  inner 
part  of  the  front  of  the  left  kidney  to  the  hilus  of  the  spleen  as  the  anterior  layer 
of  the  lienorenal  ligament.  From  the  spleen  it  is  reflected  to  the  stomach  as  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  gastrosplenic  omentum.  It  covers  the  postero-inferior 
surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  commencement  of  the  duodenum,  and  from  the 
lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  extends  upward  to  the  liver  as  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  gastrohepatic  omentum;  the  right  margin  of  this  layer  is  continuous  around 
tile  hepatic  artery,  bile  duct,  and  portal  vein  with  the  wall  of  the  greater  sac. 

The  tomnen  of  Winslow  (Joramen  ejnploicum)  is  the  passage  of  communication 
between  the  greater  and  lesser  sacs.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  free  border 
of  the  gastrohepatic  omentum,  with  the  hepatic  artery,  common  bile  duct,  and 
portal  vein  between  its  two  layers;  behind  by  the  peritoneum  covering  the  inferior 
vena  cava;  above  by  the  peritoneum  on  the  caudate  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  below 
by  the  peritoneum  covering  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum  and  the  hepatic 
artery,  the  latter  passing  forward  below  the  foramen  before  ascending  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  gastrohepatic  omentum  (Fig.  982). 


The  boundaries  of  the  lesser  sac  will  now  be  evident.  It  is  bounded  in  front, 
from  above  downward,  by  the  Spigelian  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  gastrohepatic  omen- 
tum, the  stomach,  and  the  anterior  two  layers  of  the  greater  omentum;  behind,  it 
is  limited,  from  !>elow  upward,  by  the  two  posterior  layers  of  the  greater  omentum, 
the  transverse  colon,  and  the  ascending  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  pancreas,  the  left  suprarenal  gland,  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  left  kidney.  Laterally,  the  lesser  sac  extends  from  the  foramen  of  Winslow 
to  the  spleen  (recessus  lienalis)  (Fig.  985),  where  it  is  limited  by  the  lienorenal 
ligament  and  the  gastrosplenic  omentum. 

In  the  fetus  the  lesser  sac  reaches  as  far  as  the  free  mar^n  of  the  great  omentum, 
but  in  the  adult  its  vertical  extent  is  usually  more  limited,  owing  to  adhesions 
between  the  layers  of  the  omentum.  It  should  be  stated  that  during  a  considerable 
part  of  fetal  life  the  transverse  colon  is  suspended  from  the  posterior  abdominal  wall 
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by  a  mesentery  of  its  own — the  two  posterior  layers  of  the  greater  omentum  passing, 
at  this  stage,  in  front  of  the  colon  (Fig.  974).  This  condition  sometimes  persUt^ 
thpoughoiit  adult  life,  but  as  a  rule  adhesion  occurs  between  the  mesentery  of  the 
transverse  colon  and  the  posterior  layer  of  the  greater  omentum,  with  the  result 
that  the  colon  appears  to  receive  its  peritoneal  covering  by  the  splitting  of  the  two 
posterior  layers  of  the  latter  fold.  In  the  adult  the  lesser  sac  intervenes  between 
the  stomach  and  the  structures  on  which  that  viscus  lies,  and  performs,  therefore, 
the  functions  of  a  serous  bursa  for  the  stomach. 

Numerous  peritoneal  folds  extend  between  the  various  organs  or  connect  them 
to  the  parietes.  They  serve  to  hold  them  in  position,  and,  at  tlie  same  time, 
enclose  the  vessels  and  nerves  proceeding  to  them.  Some  of  the.se  folds  which 
connect  certain  viscera  with  the  parietes  are  called  ligMnents,  such  as  the  ligaments 


of  the  liver  and  the  false  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  Others,  which  connect  certain 
parts  of  the  intestine  with  the  abdominal  wall,  constitute  die  mesenteries;  and 
lastly,  those  which  proceed  from  the  stomach  to  certain  viscera  in  its  neighborhood 
are  called  omenta. 

The  ligaments,  formed  by  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  include  those  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  bladder,  and  uterus.  They  will  be  found  described  with  their  respective 
organs. 

The  omenta  are  the  lesser  omentam,  the  greater  omentum,  and  the  gutrospleiiic 


The  lesser  or  gsstrobepatie  omentum  {omeutum  minus)  (Figs.  dSO  and  98^i)  is 
the  duplicature  which  extends  between  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver  and  tiie 
right  side  of  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  cesophagus,  the  lesser  cunature  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  duodenum. 
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'Yhe  portion  ^oinK  io  the  (Esophagus  and  stomach  is  called  the  ta«patogutric  Ugaowiit  {liga- 
■nxftiium  krpaluqa'<trirum).  The  division  of  ihe  li^ment  which  goes  to  ihe  ssophagus  is  strong 
and  dense:  (he  division  whirh  goes  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  b  thin  and  relaxed. 
The  portion  of  the  lesser  omentum  which  goes  to  the  duodenum  is  continuous  with  the  first- 
named  portion.  It  is  called  the  b«patodnod«nml  ligunant  (ligament-um  hepaloduodenale). 
The  right  margin  of  this  ligament  is  free  and  concave.  The  liepAtocolic  UffUMnt  {ligamenlum 
hcpatoroJiciiin  is  not  invarlnbty  present.  Il  is  a  fold  of  the  hepatoduodenal  ligament  and  runs 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  gall-bladder  to  the  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum  or 
|>ossibly  to  the  transverse  colon. 

The  lesser  omentum  is  thin,  and  is  continuous  with  the  two  layers  which  cover 
respectively  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach.  When  the  two 
layers  reach  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  they  join  and  ascend  as  the  double 
fold  to  the  transverse  or  portal  fissure  of  the  liver;  to  the  left  of  this  fissure  the  double 
Fold  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus,  along  which  it  is 


carried  to  the  Diaphragm,  where  the  two  layers  separate  to  embrace  the  end  of  the 
nesophagus.  At  the  right  border  the  two  layers  are  (X>ntinuous  and  form  a  free  margin 
which  constitutes  the  anterior  bouiitJary  of  the  foramen  of  ^Vi^slow.  Between 
the  two  layers,  cIo.se  to  this  free  margin,  are  the  Iwpatie  utery,  the  common  bile 
duct,  the  portal  vein,  lymfdiatics,  and  the  hepatic  pkztis  of  n«rrflB  (Fig.  984)— all 
these  structures  being  enclosed  in  loose  areolar  tissue  which  is  continuous  with 
Glis.son's  capsule.  Between  the  layers  where  they  are  attached  to  the  stomach 
lie  the  gaitrie  artery  and  the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

The  greatAr  or  ^strocolic  omentum  (mneuium  vmjiis)  (Figs.  9S0  and  986)  is  the 
largest  peritoneal  fold,  it  consists  of  a  double  sheet  of  peritoneum,  folded  on 
itself  so  that  it  is  made  up  of  four  layers.  The  two  layers  which  descend  from  the 
stomach  pass  in  front  of  the  small  intestines,  sometimes  as  low  down  as  the  pelvis; 
they  then  turn  upon  themselves,  and  ascend  again  as  far  as  the  transverse  colon, 
where  they  .separate  and  enclose  that  part  of  the  intestine.  These  separate  layers 
may  be  easily  demonstrated  in  the  young  subject,  but  in  the  adult  they  are  more 
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jih  the  stomuh.  pnnn^iia.  tplnn.  and  Uie  left  kidoey  to  ibow  prrit 

refleutioru  at  the  hilum  of  the  aplwn      lU.  H.  H.) 


leen  from  the  front.     (Tenut.) 
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or  iess  inseparably  blended.  The  left  border  of  the  greater  omentum  is  continuous 
with  the  gastrosplenicomentum;  its  right  borderextends  only  as  far  as  the  duodenum. 
The  greater  omentum  is  usually  thin,  presents  a  cribriform  appearance,  and  always 
contains  some  adipose  tissue,  which  in  fat  persons  accumulates  in  considerable 
(quantity.  Between  its  two  anterior  layers  is  the  anastomosis  between  the  right 
and  left  gastroepiploic  arteries.  In  opening  the  abdomen  the  greater  omentum 
is  rarely  found  spread  out  evenly  over  the  intestines.  It  often  projects  between 
intestinal  coils,  or  is  largely  gathered  in  some  one  region,  or  is  pushed  in  front  of  the 
stomach  bv  distention  of  the  colon. 


Fio.  087.— .Mesentery.     Small  inlcatine  pushed  upward  to  Uie  right     (TillHiu.) 

The  gwttoaplanic  omentum  is  the  fold  which  connects  the  margins  of  the  hilum 
of  the  spleen  to  the  stomach,  being  continuous  by  its  lower  border  with  the  greater 
omentum.     It  contains  the  vasa  brevia. 

The  meuotariaE  are  the  mSBentar;  iffoper,  the  tiuuTsne  mesocolon,  the  aigmoid 
meBocolOH,  and  the  mesentetr  of  (be  vermiform  appendix.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  sometimes  present  an  ascending  and  a  descending  mesocolon. 

The  mesenter?  {vieitenieTium)  (Figs.  987  and  98S),  is  the  broad,  fan-shaped 
fold  of  peritoneum  which  connects  the  convolutions  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  with 
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the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  Its  root  (radix  mesetiferU),  the  part  connected 
with  the  structures  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  is  narrow,  about  six  inches 
in  length,  and  directed  obliquely  from  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
to  the  right  iliac  fossa  (Fig.  988).  Its  intofltinal  border  is  about  twenty  feet  in  lengtli, 
and  here  the  two  layers  separate  so  as  to  enclose  the  intestine  and  form  its  peri- 
toneal coat.  Its  breadth,  between  its  vertebral  and  intestinal  border,  is  about 
eight  inches.  Its  upper  border  is  continuous  with  the  under  surface  of  the  trans- 
verse mesocolon;  its  lower  border,  with  the  peritoneum  covering  the  cecum  and 


Fiu.  QS8.  — Diasram  devwcd  by  Dr.  Del^plne  to  sbon;  the  titita  (long  which  the  perhoneuin  leavM  the  will  of 

ascending  colon.  It  serves  to  retain  the  small  intestines  in  their  position,  and 
contains  between  it^  layers  the  meMSteric  vosselB  and  norves,  the  lymphatiG  vesMli, 
and  mesenteric  lymph  nodoB.  These  nodes  number  from  50  to  150.  The  mesenten' 
is  somewhat  translucent,  particulariy  at  its  upper  part,  but  in  stout  individuals 
it  becomes  opaque  on  account  of  the  fat  deposited  between  its  layers. 

In  most  cases  the  peritoneum  covers  only  the  front  and  sides  of  the  ascending 
and  descending  parts  of  the  colon.  Sometimes,  however,  these  are  surrounded  by 
the  serous  membrane  and  attached  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  by  an  ueending 
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mesocolon  {mesocolon  aacendens)  and  a  doscending  mesocolon  {mesocolon  desceruleiw) 
respectively.  At  the  place  where  the  transverse  colon  turns  downward  to  form  the 
descending  colon,  a  fold  of  peritoneum  is  continued  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
Diaphragm  opposite  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs.  This  is  the  phnnocolic  ligament 
(ligamertium  'pkrenicocolicum');  it  passes  below  the  spleen,  and  serves  to  support 
this  organ,  and  therefore  it  has  received  the  name  of  Biutentacnliim  llenis. 

The  tnnsTerH  msBocolon  (mesocolon  traiisversum)  (Fig.  988)  is  a  broad  fold, 
which  connects  the  transverse  colon  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
formed  by  the  two  posterior  layers  of  the  greater  omentum,  which,  after  separating 
to  surround  the  transverse  colon,  join  behind  it,  and  are  continued  backward  to  the 
vertebral  c<Jumn,  where  they  diverge  in  front  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  pancreas. 
This  fold  contains  between  its  layers  the  vessels  which  supply  the  transverse  colon. 

The  sigmoid  mosoeolon  (mesocolon  sigmaideum)  (Fig.  988)  is  the  fold  of  peri- 
toDeum  which  retains  the  sigmoid  flexure  in  connection  with  the  pelvic  wall. 
Its  line  of  attachment  forms  a  V-shaped  curve,  the  apex  of  the  curve  being  placed 
about  the  point  of  division  of  the  left  conmion  iliac  artery.  The  curve  begins 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  left  Psoas,  and  runs  upward  and  backward  to  the  apex, 
from  which  it  bends  sharply  downward  and  inward,  and  ends  in  the  mesal  plane 
at  the  level  of  the  third  sacral  segment.  Between  the  two  layers  of  this  fold  run 
the  sigmoid  and  superior  hemorrhoidal  vessels. 


Fio.  086.— Suiwrior  ftnd  inferior  duodanal  foose.     (Poirier  and  Charpy.) 

The  meBoappendix  or  moBenterr  of  the  vermiform  appendix  (mesenteridum  pro- 
cessus vermiformis)  (Fig.  992)  is  a  double  fold  of  peritoneum  derived  from  the 
left  leaf  of  the  mesentery.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  triangular  in  shape  and 
usually  extends  along  the  entire  length  of  the  appendix.  Between  its  two  layers 
lie  the  appendicular  artery  (Fig.  1037),  a  branch  of  the  ileocolic  artery,  some 
connective  ti.ssue,  and  lymph  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  appendices  opiploicae  are  small  pouches  of  the  peritoneum  filled  with  fat 
and  situated  along  the  colon  and  upper  part  of  the  rectum.  They  are  chiefly 
appended  to  the  transverse  colon. 

Retroperitoneal  FoB8».^n  certain  parts  of  the  abdominal  cavity  there  are 
recesses  of  peritoneum  forming  ctds-desac  or  pouches,  which  are  of  surgical  inter- 
est in  connection  with  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  retroperitoneal  hernia. 
One  of  these  is  the  lesser  sac  of  the  peritoneum  (Figs.  980  and  982),  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  recess  of  peritoneum  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  in  which 
a  hernia  may  take  place,  but  there  are  several  others,  of  smaller  size,  which  require 
mention. 
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These  recesses  orfosste  may  be  divided  into  three  groups — viz.:  (1)  the  i 
fo88»;  (2)  poriceul  fossst;  and  (3)  the  mt«nigmoid  fosaa. 

1,  Duodenal  Folds  and  Foaaa.^Moynihan  has  described  no  less  than  nine  fossie 
as  occurring  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  duodenum.  Three'of  these  are  fairiy 
constant.  Five  of  the  fossa;  are  here  considered:  (a)  The  infsrior  dnodenal 
fossa  or  foBBa  of  Treits  (Fig.  989)  is  the  most  constant  of  all  the  peritoneal  fossie 
in  this  region,  being  present  in  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  cases.  It  is  situated 
opposite  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  on  the  left  side  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
duodenum.  Its  opening  is  directed  upward,  and  is  bounded  by  a  thin,  sharp 
fold  of  peritoneum  with  a  concave  free  upper  margin,  called  the  inforior  doodenal 
fold  {fdica  dvodeiiomesocolica).  The  tip  of  the  index  finger  introduced  into  the 
fossa  under  the  fold  passes  some  little  distance  behind  the  ascending  or  fourth 
portion  of  the  duodenum,  (b)  The  superior  duodenal  fossa  (Fig.  989)  is  the  ne.\t 
most  constant  pouch  or  recess,  being  present  in  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  cases. 


Fio.  990. — Duodcnojajumil  fossa.     (Poirier  and  Oiupy.) 

It  often  coexists  with  the  inferior  one,  and  its  orifice  looks  downward,  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  preceding  fossa.  It  lies  to  the  left  of  the  ascending  portion 
of  the  duodenum.  It  is  bounded  by  the  free  edge  of  the  superior  duodenal  fotd 
(plica  ditodenojejunalis),  which  presents  a  semilunar  margin;  to  the  right  it  is 
blended  with  the  peritoneum  covering  the  ascending  duodenum,  and  to  the  left 
with  the  peritoneum  covering  the  perirenal  tissues.  The  fossa  is  bounded  in 
front  by  the  superior  duodenal  fold;  behind  by  the  second  lumbar  vertebra;  to 
the  right  by  the  duodenum,  (c)  The  duodenojejunal  fossa  or  mesocoUe  fossa 
{receaaus  dvodenojejviialis)  is  formed  where  the  duodenojejunal  angle  enters  the 
root  of  the  transverse  mesocolon.  There  are  two  forms:  (1)  a  single  fossa  and  (2) 
a  double  fossa.  It  can  be  seen  by  pulling  the  jejunum  downward  and  to  the  right 
after  the  transverse  colon  has  been  pulled  upward.  It  will  appear  as  an  almost 
circular  opening,  looking  downward  and  to  the  right,  and  bounded  by  two  free 
borders  or  folds  of  peritoneum,  the  duodenomesocolie  ligaments.    The  opening 
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admits  the  little  finger  into  the  fossa  to  the  depth  of  from  four-fifths  to  one  and  one- 
fifth  inches,  or  2  to  3  cm.  The  fossa  is  bounded  above  by  the  pancreas,  to  the  right 
V>y  the  aorta,  and  to  the  left  by  the  kidney;  beneath  is  the  left  renal  vein.  The 
fossa  exists  in  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  cases,  and  has  never  yet  been  found 
in  conjunction  with  any  other  form  of  duodenal  fossa,  {d)  Putditodenal  fossa  or 
the  foua  of  Laudzsit  (recessus  dttodeiiojejuncUis)  is  most  distinct  in  the  infant, 
and  is  to  the  left  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  duodenum.  The  fold  of  peri- 
toneum to  its  outer  side  and  above  is  produced  by  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein. 
Its  lower  limit  is  a  fold  called  the  moMntericomesocolic  fold,  (e)  The  rotro- 
doodenal  fossa  (Fig.  98U)  was  described  in  1893  by  Jonnesco.  It  is  a  peritoneal 
cid-de-aac,  sometimes  found  behind  the  horizontal  and  ascending  portions  of  the 
duodenum. 

2.  Paricecal  Folds  and  Fois». — ^There  are  at  least  three  pouches  or  recesses  to  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cecum,  which  are  termed  pericecal  fosan.  (1) 
The  ikocolic  fosss  or  superior  ileocecal  {reeessua  Ueoceccdis  superior)  (Fig.  991) 


Betrvetcal  rtcat.         Jlemccal /old. 

FtQ.  991.— The  pericecal  folds  and  ^oMJ^. 

is  formed  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  ileocolic  told,  arching  over  the  branch  of 
tlie  ileocolic  artery  which  supplies  the  ileocolic  junction.  The  fossa  is  a  narrow 
chink  situated  between  the  ileocolic  fold  in  front,  and  the  mesentery  of  the  small 
intestine,  the  ileum,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  cecum  behind.  (2)  The  ileocecal 
or  ileMppendicolar  fossa  (recessus  Ueocecali^  inferior)  (Fig.  991)  is  situated  behind 
the  angle  of  junction  of  the  ileum  and  cecum.  It  is  formed  by  a  fold  of  peri- 
toneum, the  ileocecal  fold  (plica  Ueocecali^'),  or  "bloodless  fold"  of  Treves,  the 
upper  border  of  which  is  attached  to  the  ileum,  opposite  its  mesenteric  attach- 
ment, while  the  lower  border,  passing  over  the  ileocecal  junction,  joins  the 
mesentery  of  the  appendix,  and  sometimes  the  appendix  itself;  hence  this  fold 
is  sometimes  called  the  Uemppendicnlar  told.  Between  this  fold  and  the  mesen- 
tery of  the  vermiform  appendix  is  the  ileocecal  tossa.  It  Is  bounded  above  by 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  ileum  and  the  mesentery;  in  front  and  below  by  the 
ileocecal  fold,  and  behind  by  the  upper  part  of  the  mesentery  of  the  appendix. 
(3)  The  relrocecal  or  subcecal  fossa  {recessiis  retrocecalia)  (Fig.  992)  is  situated 
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behind  the  cecum,  which  has  to  be  raised  to  bring  the  fossa  into  view.  It  varies 
much  in  size  and  extent.  In  some  cases  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  \nt\^Ji 
finger  and  extends  upward  behind  the  ascending  colon  in  the  direction  of  the  kidnev; 
in  others  it  is  merely  a  shallow  depression.  It  is  bounded  and  formed  by  two  fold'.: 
one,  the  «xtenul  p&rietocolic  (old,  or  the  superior  cecal  fold,  which  is  attached  by 
one  edge  to  the  abdominal  wall  from  the  lower  border  of  the  kidney  to  the  iliac 
fossa  and  by  the  other  to  the  postero-external  aspect  of  the  colon;  and  the  other, 
the  inforior  cecal  or  menntericc parietal  fold,  which  is  in  reality  the  ini^rtion  of  the 
mesentery  into  the  iliac  fossa.     In  some  instances  the  subcecal  fossa  is  double. 


Fia.  992.— Ttw  retrocecal  Soma.     Th?  ileum  and  cecum  are  drawn  tuckwurd  and  upward.     (SouliitoiH.) 

3.  The  interslgmoid  foasa  (recessus  hdeTsigmoideus)  is  constant  in  the  fe(u.'< 
and  common  during  infancy,  but  disappears  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  as  a^ 
advances.  Upon  drawing  the  sigmoid  flexure  upward,  the  left  surface  of  the  sig- 
moid mesocolon  is  exposed,  and  on  it  will  be  seen  a  funnel-shaped  recess  of  the 
peritoneum,  lying  on  the  external  iliac  vessels,  in  the  interspace  between  the 
Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles.  This  is  the  orifice  leading  to  the  fossa  intersigmoidea, 
which  lies  behind  the  sigmoid  mesocolon,  and  in  front  of  the  parietal  peritoneum. 
The  fossa  varies  in  size;  in  some  instances  it  is  a  mere  dimple,  whereas  in  others 
it  will  admit  the  whole  of  the  index  finger. 

Any  of  these  fossse  may  l)e  the  site  of  a  retroperitoneal  hernia.  The  pericecal 
fos-sa;  are  of  especial  interest,  because  hernia  of  the  vermiform  appendix  frequently 
takes  place  into  one  of  them,  and  may  there  become  strangulated.  The  presence 
of  these  pouches  also  explains  the  course  which  pus  has  been  known  to  take  in 
cases  of  perforation  of  the  appendix,  where  it  travels  upward  behind  the  ascending 
colon  as  far  as  the  Diaphragm.' 

Applied  Anatomy.  —Study  of  ihe  peritoneum  bv  Robinson  and  others  shows  that  absorption 
takes  place  more  rapidlj'  from  ihe  region  of  (he  Diaphragm,  less  rapidly  but  still  very  aefively  from 
the  region  of  the  small  intestine,  slowly  from  the  pelvic  region.     Clinically  we  know  that  pelvic 

1  On  Uie  anatomy  af  these  toxiir.  aee  the  Arris  und  Oale  Lectures  by  Moypihan,  IB99. 
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peritonitis  \s  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  peritonitis  in  the  small  intestine  or  Diaphragm  areas,  and 

that  peritonitis  in  the  region  of  the  Diaphragm  is  the  most  fatal  form  of  the  infection.    Aftei 

abdfyntirtai  operations  in  infected  cases,  it  is  well  to  elevate  the  head  of  the  bed  (Fowler's  position)  ^ 

so  as  to  obtain  the  aid  of  gravity  in  draining  septic  fluids  away  from  the  dangerous  region  and 

toi^'-ard.  the  safer  region.*    In  areas  in  which  absorption  is  rapid,  protective  exuoAtion  b  not  apt  to- 

forin.      In  areas  in  w^hich  absorption  is  slow,  inflammatorv  exudation  b  apt  to  circumscribe  the 

area^  and  prevent  diffusion.    After  an  operation  in  a  nonmfected  case,  if  salt  solution  has  been 

left  in  the  abdominal  cavity  because  of  shock  or  hemorrhage,  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed  will  aid 

rapid  absorption  of  the  fluid  bv  favoring  the  natural  current  toward  the  Diaphragm  and  hurrying 

the  fluid  to  a  region  in  which  absorption  is  rapid.     Dr.  John  B.  Murphy's  plan  of  treating  general 

peritonitis  has  proved  remarkably  successful.    He  does  not  remove  tne  exudation  of  lymph  which 

is  seen  upon  the  peritoneum.    This  exudation  is  conservative,  blocks  up  lymph  spaces,  and  lessens: 

the  absorption  of  dangerous  toxins.    He  inserts  a  drainage  tube  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  above* 

the  puhes,  puts  the  patient  erect  or  semierect  in  bed  (Fowler's  position),  and  administers  salt 

solution  continuously  by  low  pressure  proctolysis.     According  to  Murphy,  the  lymph  circulation 

is  reversed  and  the  peritoneum  becomes  a  secreting  surface.     Certain  it  is  that  the  salt  solution 

absorbed  from  the  rectum  reaches  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  large  amounts  and  flows  out  of  the 

drainage  tube. 

The  greater  omerUum  stores  up  fat,  and,  being  movable,  it  is  able  to  pass  to  different  parts  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  Dr.  Robmson,  in  his  work  on  die  Peritoneum^  aescribes  its  functions  as 
foWo^rs:  ''The  omentum  is  the  great  protector  against  peritoneal  infectious  invasions.  It  builds 
harriers  of  exudates  to  check  infection.  It  is  like  a  man-K)f-war,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
move  to  invaded  parts.  It  circumscribes  abscesses,  it  repairs  visceral  wounds,  and  prevents 
adhesions  of  mobile  viscera  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  It  resists  infectious  invasions  by 
typical  peritoneal  exudates,  and  not  by  succumbing  to  absorbed  sepsis.  It  is  a  director  of  peri- 
toneal fluids,  a  peritoneal  drain." 

In  abdominal  wounds  the  greater  omentum  often  protrudes.  This  structure  frequently  con- 
stitutes or  is  part  of  a  hernia,  and  is  almost  invariably  present  in  umbilical  hernia.  As  a  result 
of  inflammahon,  it  may  become  adherent  to  adjacent  structures.  Adhesions  may  be  of  service 
by  matting  together  the  intestines  and  circumscribing  infections.  They  may  be  harmful  by 
constricting  the  bowels  and  producing  obstruction.  A  portion  of  the  omentum  may  become 
adherent  to  some  other  part  and  form  a  ba?id,  and  under  this  band  the  gut  may  be  caught  and 
strangulated.  The  omentum  may  adhere  to  and  plug  a  perforation  in  a  hollow  viscus,  and  the 
surgeon  may  utilize  it  for  the  same  purpose,  or  to  cover  a  raw  surface  or  overlie  a  suture  line. 
The  omentum  may  be  in  the  surgeon's  way  while  operating.  If  it  is,  the  patient  is  placed  in 
the  Trendelenburg  position  (pelvis  elevated). 

Any  tear  or  opening  found  by  the  surgeon  in  the  greater  omentum  must  be  closed  with  sutures, 
because  of  the  danger  that  intestine  might  enter  and  be  caught  in  such  an  opening.  A  tumor 
cut  off  from  its  proper  blood  supply,  for  instance,  an  ovarian  cyst  with  a  twisted  pedicle,  mav 
continue  to  receive  nourishment  from  adherent  omentum,  and  gangrene  may  thus  be  prevented. 
The  lax  character  and  shifting  tendency  of  the  subserous  tissue  explains  the  occurrence  of 
ptosis  of  the  abdominal  viscera  and  kidneys. 

The  vast  number  of  nerves  in  the  peritoneum  accounts  for  the  profound  shock  which  follows 
a  wound,  attends  an  intraperitoneal  calamity,  or  which  develops  from  infection.  An  infective 
process  of  any  portion  of  the  peritoneum  produces  pain  and  reflex  symptoms  (vomiting,  ab- 
dominal rigidity,  intestinal  paresis,  etc.). 

The  parietal  peritoneum  is  very  sensitive  to  pain,  but  not  to  touch;  hence,  after  injecting  a 
local  anesthetic  and  opening  the  abdomen,  a  fairly  satisfactory  exploration  can  be  made  with 
the  finger. 

The  intestine,  the  mesentery,  the  stomach,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver,  and  the  gall-bladder 
are  insensitive,  and  may  be  cut  or  even  burned  without  pain-.'  Viscera  which  obtain  their  inner- 
vation purely  from  visceral  nerves  are  insensitive;  those  which  receive  branches  from  somatic 
nerves  are  sensitive  (Lennander). 

The  oblique  origin  of  the  mesentery  causes  this  structure  to  form  a  sort  of  shelf.  A  hemor- 
rhage or  extravasation  into  the  abdomen,  to  the  right  of  the  mesentery,  tends  to  flow  into  the 
right  iliac  fossa;  one  occurring  on  the  left  side  flows  into  the  pelvis.  Monks  shows  how  the 
mesentery  can  be  utilized  to  determine  the  direction  of  an  intestinal  loop: 

"Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  surgeon  has  between  his  fingers  a  loop  of  bowel,  and  wishes 
to  determine  its  direction.  He  knows  that  one  side  of  the  loop  is  the  left  side  of  the  intestine, 
and  that  the  corresponding  side  of  the  mesentery,  if  closely  followed  down  to  the  mesenteric 
root,  will  conduct  him  into  the  left  fossa;  he  also  knows  that  the  other  side  of  the  bowel  is  its 
right  side,  and  that  the  mesentery  on  that  side  will  conduct  him  into  the  right  fossa.  Now, 
if  his  finger  goes  into  the  great  fossa  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  after  having  closely  fol- 

»  Geom  R.  Fowler,  in  Medical  Record.  April  14.  1900. 

'  Dr.  K.  E.  L.  Liennander,  in  Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Grensgebieten  der  Medicin  und  Chirurgie,  Band  z. 
Heft  1,  2. 
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lowed  the  mesentery  down  to  its  root  and  arranged  his  loop  to  be  parallel  with  that  root,  he  then 
knows  that  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  intestine  face  to  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  abdomen 
respectively,  and  that  the  end  of  the  loop  which  points  downward  is  the  end  nearest  the  Oeo- 
cecal  valve.  He  can  determine  the  direction  of  the  gut  in  a  similar  way  in  case  his  finger  enters 
the  right  fo^.  All  this  would  seem  very  simple  were  it  not  for  the  t^idsts  in  mesentery  and 
intestine,  which  tend  to  mislead  one.  A  little  practice  will  usually  enable  one  to  recognize  a  twist 
in  the  mesentery.  This  should  be  untwisted  by  rotation  of  the  gut,  after  which  the  direction  is 
determined  by  another  palpation  of  the  mesenteric  root.*'* 

The  studies  made  of  the  arrangement  and  variations  of  the  loops  of  the  mesenteric  vessds  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Dwight*  have  been  utilized  and  expanded  by  Dr.  George  H.  Monks  in  laying  down 
rules  for  the  determination  of  the  exact  portion  of  small  mtestine  which  may  be  in  the  surgeon's 
hand.'    His  views  are  as  follows: 

**  General  Vascularity  of  the  Mesentery  near  the  Bowel. — Opposite  the  upperpart  of  the  bowel 
the  mesenteric  vessels  are  distinctly  larger  than  opposite  any  otner  part  of  it.  T^ese  vessels  grow 
smaller  and  smaller  as  we  pass  downward  until  the  lower  third  of  the  gut  is  reached,  where  ther 
remain  about  the  same  size  as  far  as  the  ileocecal  valve.  The  arrangement  of  the  mesenteric 
vessels  has  some  features  which  intimately  concern  the  subject  in  hand,  and  which  I  shall  describe 
with  some  detail.  Diagrammatically  speaking,  the  main  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery  unite  with  each  other  by  means  of  loops,  which  are  called  for  convenience  'primary  loops;* 
in  some  parts  of  the  tube,  'secondary  loops,'  and  even,  occasionally,  *  tertiary  loops,'  are  super- 
imposed upon  these.  From  these  loops  little  straight  vessels — the  vasa  recta'already  referred  to 
— ^run  to  the  bowel,  upon  which  they  ramify,  alternating,  as  a  rule,  as  to  the  side  of  the  intestine 
which  they  supply.  The  mesent^ic  veins  are  arrang^  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the 
arteries. 

"  The  Loops  of  the  MeserUeric  Vessels. — Opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  bowel  there  are  onlv 
primary  loops.  Occasionally  a  secondary  loop  appears,  but  it  is  small  and  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  the  primary  loops,  which  are  large  and  quite  r^ular.  As  we  proceed  dow^n  the 
Dowel,  secondary  loops  become  more  numerous,  larger,  and  approach  nearer  to  the  bowel  than 
the  primary  loops  in  the  upper  part.  As  a  rule,  secondary  loops  become  a  prominmt  feature 
at  about  the  fourth  foot.  As  we  continue  farther  downward,  the  secondary  loops  (and,  possibly, 
tertiary  loops)  become  still  more  numerous  and  the  primary  loops  smaller,  the  loops  all  the  time 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  gut.  Opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  gut  the  loops  generally 
lose  their  characteristic  appearance,  and  are  represented  by  a  complicated  network. 

"  The  Vasa  Recta. — ^Opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine  the  vasa  recta  are  from  three  to 
five  centimetres  long,  when  the  loop  of  small  intestine  to  which  they  run  is  lifted  up  so  as  to  put 
them  gently  on  the  stretch.  They  are  straight,  large,  and  regular,  and  rarely  give  off  brancnes 
in  the  mesentery.  In  the  lower  third  they  are  very  short,  being  generally  less  than  1  cm.  in 
length.  Here  they  are  less  straight,  smaller,  less  regular,  and  have  frequent  branches  in'  the 
mesentery." 


THE  STOSffAOH  (0A8TEB;  VENTRIOULUS)  (Figs.  958,  994). 

The  stomach  is  one  of  the  principal  organs  of  digestion,  and  serves  as  a  tem- 
porary receptacle  for  food.  It  is  the  most  dilated  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  is  situated  between  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus  (oardia)  and  the 
commencement  of  the  small  intestine. 

It  lies  more  or  less  obliquely  or  horizontally  in  the  epigastric,  umbilical,  and  left 
hypochondriac  regions  of  the  abdomen,  and  occupies  a  recess  or  chamber  called 
the  stomach  chamber  (Fig.  983).  When  distended  the  viscus  completely  fills  the 
space.  When  the  stomach  is  empty  it  lies  upon  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
portion  it  has  vacated  is  occupied  by  the  transverse  colon,  which  ascends  in  front 
of  the  stomach  and  finally  gets  above  it.  The  anterior  and  left  wall  of  the  stomach 
chamber  is  formed  by  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  and  Diaphragm.  The  roof 
is  formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm  and  the  under  surface  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver.  The  floor  is  formed  by  the  left  suprarenal  gland  and  the  summit 
of  the  left  kidney,  the  gastric  surface  of  the  spleen,  the  upper  surface  of  the  pancreas, 
the  transverse  mesocolon,  and  the  colon. 

<  Intestinal  Localisation,  by  George  H.  Monks,  Annals  of  Surgery,  October,  1003. 
*  Reports  of  the  Meeting  of  American  Anatomists,  1897. 
'  Annals  of  Surgery,  1903. 
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Fio.  993. — Form  and  topography  of  the  stom- 
ach when  empty  and  oontracted,  as  seen  imme- 
diately after  death  in  an  executed  individual. 


The  shape  and  position  of  the  stomach  are  so  greatly  modified  by  changes 
within  itself  and  in  the  surrounding  organs  that  no  one  form  can  be  described 
as  typical.  The  chief  modifications  are  determined  by  (1)  the  amount  of  the 
stomach  contents,  (2)  the  stage  which  the  digestive  process  has  reached,  (3)  the 
degree  of  development  or  functional  power 
of  the  gastric  musculature,  and  (4)  the 
condition  of  the  adjacent  intestines. 

When  empty  and  contracted,  as  after  a 
period  of  rest,*  the  stomach  is  sickle-  or 
sausage-shaped,  as  shown  in  Fig.  993.  At 
an  early  stage  of  gastric  digestion  the 
stomach  commoiJy  consists  of  two  seg- 
ments— (a)  a  large,  globular  portion  on  the 
left,  and  (6)  a  narrow  tubular  portion  on 
the  right,  corresponding  to  the  fundus  and 
pyloric  portions,  and  forming  an  angle 
with  each  other,  the  axis  of  the  fundus 
being  directed  downward  and  inward  while 
the  pyloric  portion  curves  upward  and  to 
the  right. 

The  stomach. presents  two  openings,  two  borders  or  curvatures,  and  two  sur- 
faces. 

Openings. — The  opening  by  which  the  oesophagus  communicates  with  the 
stomach  is  known  as  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  is  situated  at  the  level  of  the  eleventh 
thoracic  vertebra,  corresponding  to  the  seventh  left  chondrosternal  junction. 
The  short  intra-abdominal  portion  of  the  oesophagus  (antrum  cardiacum)  is 
conical  in  shape  and  curved  sharply  to  the  left,  the  base  of  (he  cone  being  continu- 
ous with  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  The  right  margin  of  the  oesophagus 
is  continuous  with  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  while  the  left  margin  joins 
the  greater  curvature  at  an  acute  angle,  the  incisnra  cardiaca. . 

The  pyloric  orifice  communicates  with  the  duodenum,  and  its  position  is  indi- 
cated on  the  surface  by  a  circular  groove,  the  duodenopyloric  constriction.    This 

orifice  lies  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line 
at  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra ;  it  may  be  from  one  to 
two  inches  to  the  right  of  the  middle 
line,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  dis- 
tention of  the  stomach.  Its  position  on 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  body  would  be 
indicated  by  a  point  in  the  transpyloric 
plane  (see  p.  1243)  about  one  inch  to 
the  right  of  the  middle  line. 

Cnrvatures.— The  lesser  ciuTatnre  {cur- 
vatura  veniricvli  miiwr),  extending  be- 
tween  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices 
forms  the  right  or  posterior  border  of  the 
stomach.     It  descends  as  a  continuation 
of  the  right  margin  of  the  oesophagus 
in  front  of  the  left  crus  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  then,  turning  to  the  right,  it  crosses 
the  first  lumbar  vertebra  and  ends  at  the  pylorus.     Nearer  its  pyloric  than  its 
cardiac  end  is  a  well-marked  notch,  the  incisura  angidaris,  which  varies  somewhat 
in  position  with  the  state  of  distention  of  the  viscus,  it  serves  to  separate  the  stomach 
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Fig.  904. — Outlines  of  the  stomach  showing  its 
anatomical  landmarks. 


^  An  opportunity  to  view  this  condition  is  given  by  the  i 
cuted  cruninals  who  have  not  eaten  for  some  time. 


immediate  examination  of  the  organ  in  situ  iu  eze- 
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into  a  right  and  left  portion.  The  lesser  curvature  gives  attachment  to  the 
two  layers  of  the  gastrohepatic  omentum,  and  between  these  two  layers  are  the 
gastric  artery  and  die  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

The  greater  curvature  (curvatura  ventriculi  major)  is  directed  mainly  forward 
and  to  the  left,  and  is  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  lesser  curvature;  starting 
from  the  cardiac  orifice  at  the  incisura  cardiaca  it  forms  an  arch  backward,  up- 
ward, and  to  the  left;  the  highest  point  of  the  convexity  is  on  a  level  with  the  sixth 
left  costal  cartilage.  From  this  level  it  may  be  followed  downward  and  forward 
with  a  slight  convexity  to  the  left  as  low  as  the  cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib;  it  then  turns 
to  the  right  to  end  at  the  pylorus.  Directly  opposite  the  incisura  angularis  of  the 
lesser  curvature  the  greater  curvature  presents  a  dilatation,  the  pyloric  vestibtde  or 
antrum,  which  is  limited  on  the  right  by  a  slight  groove,  the  svleus  irdemMdius;  this 
sulcus  is  about  an  inch  from  the  duodenopyloric  constriction.  The  portion  between 
the  sulcus  intermedins  and  the  duodenopyloric  constriction  is  termed  the  pyloric 
canal.  At  its  commencement  the  greater  curvature  is  covered  by  peritoneum  con- 
tinuous with  that  covering  the  front  of  the  organ.  The  left  part  of  the  curvature 
gives  attachment  to  the  gastrosplenic  omentum,  while  to  its  anterior  portion  are 
attached  the  two  anterior  layers  of  the  great  omentum,  separated  &om  each  other 
by  the  gastroepiploic  vessels. 

Surfaces. — When  the  stomach  is  in  the  slightly  dilated  condition,  its  surfaces 
are  directed  more  upward  and  downward  respectively,  but  when  the  viscus  is  dis- 
tended they  are  directed  more  forward  and  backward.  They  may,  therefore, 
be  described  as  antero-superior  and  postero-inferior. 

Antero-superior  Surface. — The  left  half  of  this  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  Dia- 
phragm, which  separates  it  from  the  base  of  the  left  lung,  the  pericardium,  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs,  and  intercostal  spaces  of  the  left  side.  The  ri^it 
half  is  in  relation  with  the  left  and  quadrate  lobes  of  the  liver  and  with  the  ventral 
abdominal  wall.  When  the  stomach  is  empty  the  transverse  colon  may  be  found 
lying  on  the  front  part  of  this  surface.  The  whole  surface  is  covered  by  peri- 
toneum. 

The  Postero-inferior  Surface  {paries  posterior)  is  in  relation  with  the  Diaphragm, 
the  gastric  surface  of  the  spleen,  the  left  suprarenal  gland,  the  upper  part  of  the 
front  of  the  left  kidney,  the  anterior  surface  of  tlie  pancreas,  the  splenic  flexure 
of  the  colon,  and  the  upper  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon.  These  structures 
form  a  shallow  concavity  (''stomach  bed'*),  on  which  the  stomach  rests.  The 
transverse  mesocolon  intervenes  between  the  stomach  and  the  duodenojejunal 
flexure  and  small  intestine.  The  postero-inferior  surface  is  covered  with  peri- 
toneum, except  over  a  small  area  close  to  the  cardiac  orifice;  this  area  is  limited 
by  the  lines  of  attachment  of  the  gaMrophrenic  ligamsnt,  and  lies  in  contact  with 
the  Diaphragm  and  frequendy  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  left  adrenal  ^land. 

Component  Parts  of  the  Stomach. —The  stomach  may  be  divided  into  a  left 
portion  or  body  and  a  right  or  pyloric  portion  or  antrum  by  a  plane  passing  through 
the  incisura  angularis  and  the  left  limit  of  the  opposed  dilatation  (pyloric  vestibule) 
on  the  greater  curvature.  The  left  portion  of  the  body  (corpus  ventriciUi)  is  known 
as  the  fundus,  while  that  which  is  adjacent  to  the  cardiac  orifice  is  known  as  the 
cardiac  antrum.  The  pyloric  antrum  is  divided  into  a  right  part,  the  pyloric  canal, 
and  a  left,  the  pyloric  vestibule,  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  sulcus  intermedius 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  this  portion  (Fig.  994). 

The  size  of  the  stomach  varies  considerably  in  different  subjects.  When  mod- 
erately distended  its  greatest  length,  from  the  top  of  the  fundus  to  the  lowest  part 
of  the  greater  curvature,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  and  its  diameter  at  the 
widest  part  from  four  to  five  inches.  The  distance  between  the  two  orifices, 
when  the  stomach  is  in  sitUy  is  three  to  four  inches,  and  the  measurement  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  wall  three  and  one-half  inches.     Its  weighty  according 
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to  Clendinning,  is  about  four  ounces  and  a  half,  and  its  capacity  in  the  adult  male 
is  five  to  eight  pints.     The  stomach  of  a  newborn  child  holds  about  one  ounce. 

Alteratioilfl  in  Position. — There  is  no  organ  in  the  body  the  position  and  connections  of 
which  present  such  frequent  alterations  as  the  stomach.  When  empty,  it  lies  at  the  back  part 
of  the  abdomen,  some  distance  from  the  ventral  abdominal  wall,  and  is  in  the  left  hypochonariac 
region  and  the  left  portion  of  the  epigastric  region.  Its  fundus  is  directed  upward  and  backward 
toward  the  Diaphragm.  The  long  axis  of  the  viscus  is  quite  oblique.  Its  pyloric  end  is  directed 
toward  the  right,  covered  in  front  by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  on  a  level  with  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra.  When  empty  and  contracted  the  stomach  assumes  a  more  or  less  cylindrical  form, 
especially  noticeable  at  its  pyloric  end,  and  resembles  a  piece  of  thick-walled  intestine.  When 
the  stomach  is  distended,  its  surfaces  become  convex  and  the  shape  becomes  pyriform,  its  ^ong 
axis  being  downward,  forward,  and  to  the  right.  The  greater  curvature  is  elevated  and  carried 
forward,  so  that  the  anterior  siu^ace  is  turned  more  or  less  upward  and  the  posterior  surface 
downward,  and  the  stomach  is  brought  well  against  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  Its 
fundus  expands  and  rises  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  cardiac  orifice;  in  doing  this  the 
Diaphragm  is  forced  upward,  contracting  the  cavity  of  the  thorax;  hence  the  dyspnea  complained 
of  as  inspiration  is  impeded.  The  apex  of  the  heart  is  also  tilted  upward;  hence  the  oppression 
in  this  region  and  the  palpitation  experienced  in  extreme  distention  of  the  stomach.  The  left 
lobe  of  the  liver  is  pushed  toward  the  right.  When  the  stomach  becomes  distended  the  change 
in  the  position  of  the  pylorus  mav  be  considerable;  it  is  shifted  to  the  right  as  much  as  two 
inches  from  the  median  line,  ana  lies  under  cover  of  the  liver,  near  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder. In  consequence  of  the  distention  of  the  stomach  the  pyloric  antrum  bulges  in  front 
of  the  pylorus,  concealing  it  from  view,  and  causing  it  to  undergo  a  rotation,  so  that  its  orifice  is 
directed  backward.  When  the  stomach  is  greatly  distended  its  lower  border  may  enter  the  um- 
bilical and  the  left  lumbar  regions.  During  inspiration  the  stomach  is  displaced  downward  by 
the  descent  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  it  is  elevated  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  during 
expiration.  Pressure  from  without,  as  from  tight  lacing,  pushes  the  stomach  down  toward  the 
pelvis.  In  fact,  in  the  female,  because  of  tight  lacing,  the  body  of  the  stomach  may  be  to  the  left 
side  of  the  vertebral  column  and  nearlv  vertical  in  direction,  the  pyloric  portion  being  sharply 
angled  upward  toward  the  pylorus,  wdich  lies  underneath  the  liver.  Besides  the  angulation, 
the  stomach  may  have  a  median  constriction,  and  there  may  even  be  an  hour-glass  stomach. 
In  disease  the  position  and  connection  of  the  stomach  may  be  greatly  changed,  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  fluid  in  the  thoracic  cavity  or  abdomen,  or  from  alteration  in  size  of  any  of  the  surround- 
ing viscera. 

Variations  According  to  Age. — In  an  early  period  of  development  the  stomach  is  vertical,  and  in 
the  newborn  child  it  is  more  vertical  than  later  on  in  life,  as  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  liver 
it  is  pushed  over  more  to  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  whole  of  the  anterior  surface  is 
covered  by  the  left  lobe  of  this  organ. 

Interior  of  the  Stomach. — ^\Vhen  examined  after  death,  the  stomach  is  usually 
fixed  at  some  temporary  stage  of  the  digestive  process.  A  common  form  is  that 
shown  in  Fig.  995.  If  the  viscus  be  laid  open  by  a  section  through  the  plane  of 
its  two  curvatures,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  the  two  segments  already  described — 
viz.,  a  large  globular  portion  to  the  left,  comprising  the  body  and  fundus,  and  the 
tubular  pyloric  portion  to  the  right.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  interior 
is  soft  and  velvety,  red  or  reddish  brown  in  the  body  and  fundus,  and  of  a  pinkish 
tinge  at  the  pyloric  end.  It  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds  or  rug»,  chiefly  longi- 
tudinal in  direction  and  most  marked  toward  the  pyloric  end  and  along  the  greater 
curvature.  To  the  left  of  the  cardiac  orifice  is  the  incisura  cardiuca;  the  projec- 
tion of  this  notch  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  increases  as  the  organ  distends, 
and  has  been  supposed  to  act  as  a  valve  preventing  regurgitation  into  the  oesopha- 
gus. In  the  pyloric  portion  are  seen  (a)  the  elevation  corresponding  to  the 
incisura  angularis,  and  (b)  the  circular  projection  from  the  duodenopyloric  con- 
striction which  forms  the  pyloric  valve.  The  separation  of  the  pyloric  vestibule 
from  the  pyloric  canal  is  scarcely  indicated,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  pylorus 
is  invaginated  into  the  duodenum  is  evident. 

The  pyloric  valve  (valvula  pylori)  (Fig.  997)  is  formed  by  a  reduplication  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  containing  numerous  circular  fibres,  which 
are  aggregated  into  a  thick  circular  ring,  the  Pyloric  Sphincter  (m.  sphincter  pylori); 
some  of  the  deeper  longitudinal  fibres  turn  in  and  interlace  with  the  circular  fibres 
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of  the  valve.     The  pylorus  is  normally  kept  closed  by  the  action  of  tbis  Sphincter 
muscle.     During  the  early  stage  of  digestion  it  remains  closed,  but  after  a  time 


Fia.  900.— The  muoous  msmbmn  of  the  ■tomach  >nd  duodanum  with  tha  bile-duets. 

opens  now  and  then,  this  relaxation  becoming  more  frequent  and  the  period  of 
patency  more  prolonged  as  digestion  advances. 
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StTactDTa.~The  wall  of  the  stomach  consists  of  four  coats— aerons,  miucular,  Bttbmticoiu, 
and  xnocoiu,  t^^ther  with  vessels  and  nenes. 

The  ssnna  CO«t  {tunica  aeroaa)  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and  covers  the  entire  surface 
of  the  organ,  ejtcepting  along  the  (greater  and  lesser  curvatures,  al  the  points  of  attachment  of 
the  greater  and  lesser  omenta;  here  the  two  la.vers  of  peritoneum  leave  a  small  triangular  space 
uncx»vered  by   peritoneum  along  which   the  nutrient   vessels  and 
nerves  pass.     On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  close  to  the 
oardiac  ori6ce,  there  is  also  a  small  trianglar  area  uncovered  by 
peritoneum,  where  the  organ  is  in  contact  with  the  under  surface 
of  the  Diaphragm. 

The  miucnlar  coat  (tunita  muaculant)  {Figs.  998  and  999)  is 
situated  immediately  beneath  the  seroua  covering,  to  which  it  is 
elosely  connected.  It  consists  of  three  sets  of  smooth  muscle  tissue 
— ^kmcitudiiul,  drcnlai,  and  obliqne,  from  without  inward,  in  the 
order  named. 

Ilie  longltnilinftl  fibres   {^rtratum  longitudinaU)  are  the  most 
superficial,  and  are  arranged  in  two  sets.     The  first  set  consists  of         pi^  ob7— Dia«rmmiii»tie 
fihres  continuous  with    the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  (Esophagus;      view  al  the  <7oateal  the  stom- 
they  radiate  in  a  stellate  manner  from  the  cardiac  orifice  and  are 
practically  all  lost  before  the  pyloric  portion  is  reached.    The 
second  set  commences  on  the  body  of  the  stomach  and  passes  to 

the  right,  its  fibres  becoming  more  closely  collected  as  they  approach  the  pylorus.  Some  of 
the  more  superficial  fibres  of  this  set  pass  on  to  the  duodenum,  but  the  deeper  fibres  dip  in  and 
intn'lace  with  the  circular  fibres  of  (be  pyloric  valve  Sphinctn.    The  bundles  of  longitudinal 


Fis.  SOS.— Tbe  superficial  miuculu'  layer  oi  the  ■tomacb.  viewed  from  above  and  in  front.     (Spaltcholi.) 

muscle  fibre  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  pylorus  are  particularly  firm  and  distinct, 
and  are  called  the  pyloric  UgamonU  {ligamenla  •pylori). 

The  circniar  flbns  [stratum  drcularc)  form  a  uniform  layer  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  stomach  internal  to  the  longitudinal  fibres.    They  begin  as  tiny  rings  at  the  left  extremity  of 
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the  fundus  and  pass  over  into  larger  and  larger  rings  to  encircle  the  entire  organ.  At  the  pyloruii 
t]iey  are  most  abundant,  and  are  a^e},rated  into  a  drcnlar  ring  or  SpUnetor,  nbich  projects  into 
the  cavity,  and  forms,  with  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  covering  its  surface,  the  prlork  tbItc 
(Pig.  997).  The  circular  fibre  stratum  is  continuous  with  the  circular  layer  of  the  cesophagiis. 
the  fibres  being  interlaced  at  the  transition. 

The  obUqna  flbr«i  (librae  oUiquae)  arise  at  the  left  side  of  the  cardia  from  the  circular  fibres 
of  the  (esophagus.  The  fibres  pass  down  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls,  and  almost  reach 
the  pylorus.     Certain  oblique  muscular  fibres  encircle  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  in  a  series  of 

The  inbiniicouB  coat  {tela  aubmufcsa)  consists  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  connM^ling  the  mucous 
and  muscular  coats.  It  supports  the  large  bloodvessels  previous  lo  their  distribution  to  the 
mucous  membrane:  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  vucular  coftt. 

ThemiicoiumambraiiB(fun^Tnuc>wa)(Figs.  1000, 1001,  and  1002)  is  thick,  its  surface  smooth, 
soft,  and  velvety.  In  tbe  fresh  state  it  is  of  a  pinkish  tinge  at  the  pyloric  end,  and  of  a  red  or 
i^dish-farown  color  over  the  rest  of  (he  surface.     In  infancy  it  is  of  a  brighter  hue,  the  vaacuUr 


redness  being  more  marked.  It  is  thin  at  tbe  cardiac  extremity,  but  thicker  toward  the  pylorus. 
During  the  contracted  state  of  the  organ  it  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds  or  mgtt  ipliaie  mucarat) 
(Figs.  1000  and  1(K>2.  Aj,  which  for  the  most  part  have  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  are  most 
marked  toward  tbe  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  along  the  greater  curvature.  These  folcb 
consist  of  mucous  and  submucous  coals,  and  are  enlirely  obliterated  when  the  organ  beromes 
fii%  distended. 

Stractnn  of  th«  Hacons  Hembrane.— When  examined  with  a  lens  the  inner  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  presents  a  peculiar  honeycomb  appearance,  from  being  covered  with  small 
shallow  depressions,  the  gutric  ciypte  or  piU  (foveoiae  gastricae)  (Figs.  1001  and  1002,  fl)of  a 
polygonal  or  hexagonal  form,  which  vary  from  y^g  to  jgg  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  slightly  elevated  ridges  {plicae  wUtnitxe).  The  pits  in  the  cardiac  and  fundal  portions  of 
the  stomach  extend  through  about  one-aixth  the  thickness  of  the  mucosa,  while  in  the  pyloric  end 
they  extend  through  about  one-half  the  mucous  coal.  In  the  bottom  of  the  crypts  are  seen 
three  to  seven  orifices  of  minute  tut)es,  tbe  gMtrlc  gUndt  (Fig.  1002,  B),  which  are  placed  per- 
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^^ndicuUrly  side  by  side  throughout  tb 
iiic-e  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  si 


e  subslanoe  of  the  mucous  membrane.     The  sur- 

_ e  stotnach  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  calnnmw  epIQlo- 

Uiuu  and  a  tew  ffoblat  eella;  it  lines  the  crypts,  and  also  for  a  certain  distance  the  mouths  of  the 
.gastric  glands;  in  the  glands  the  character  of  the  epithelium  changes.    This  epithelium  com- 


Gaitrie  Arriu. 
Fig.  1000.— Hu«)i»    membruie   o[  thn  ■tomiuh,   (rom    the  pai 
<SpaJlcholi.) 

mences  very  abruptly  at  the  cardiac  orifice,  where  (he 
cells  suddenly  change  in  character  from  the  Btntifled 
•piUlBlilim  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  Gutric  OlandS.— 'i'he  gastric  glands  are  of 
three  kinds — the  tmo  gutilc  gUndi,  the  pylolic 
jrluids,  and  the  cardiac  glanda. 

The  tme  gutric  ^aiidB  (Fig.  1D04)  are  called  also 
■he  ozyntic  glands,  the  tundos  grlands,  and  the  peptic 
^anda  {gUmdulae  gaatricof  vropriae).  They  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  entire  fundus  and  body,  and 
may  be  found  even  at  the  pylorus.  They  are  mainly 
-of  the  simple  tubular  variety,  and  are  lined  by  simple 
epithelial  cells  resting  upon  a  delicate  basement  mem< 
brane  supported  by  the  tunica  propria.  TTie  duct,  ot 
mouth,  however,  in  these  glands  is  shorter  than  in  the 
other  variety,  sometimes  not  amounting  to  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  gland;  it  is  lined 
throughout  by  columnar  epithelium.  .At  the  point 
where  the  terminal  tubes  o[>en  into  (he  mouth,  and 
which  is  termetl  the  neck,  the  epithelium  alters,  and 
consists  of  short  columnar  or  polyhedral,  granular 
cells,  which  almost  fill  the  tube,  so  that  the  lumen 
becomes  suddenly  constricted,  and  is  continued  down 
as  a  very  fine  channel,  "liev  are  known  as  the  chief 
or  the  peptic  or  the  central  cells  ot  the  glandt,  and 
furnish  pepsin.  Between  these  cells  and  the  basement 
membrane  are  found  other  darker  granular-looking 
celb,  studded  throughout  the  tubes  at  intervals,  and 
giving  it  a  beaded  or  varicose  appearance.  The  fun- 
diu  is  the  blind  extremity  of  the  gland,  and  here  the 
chief  cells  predominate.'  These  are  known  as  the 
«cid,  puietal,  or  oxTntic  ceDa.    Some  of  the  parietal 


Ridga  betieecn  iAe  alvfoli. 


™    (Spiifteholi. 
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cells  empiv  directly  into  the  Ititnen  of  the  gland  by  secretory  capilkries;  others  eiDpIv 
channel  which    divides    into   secretory   capillaries.     The  parietal   celb  secme  the  acitl 


MmBmbrane  of  the  stomach,  A.  NaturiJ  siie.  0.  U«cDified  25diuiiel««.  In  ^  the 
an  shown.  In  5  Che  eland  mouths  (tovrolu  sulricac).  wilb  the  eland  luba 
ridfca  nparalJns  Iha  mouths  (plicH  vuiugoe)  ui  (Mn.     ((Auinin^Mn.) 


Fir.,  1003-  Pylorie  gUnd.  Flo.  lOM.— Peptic  ( 

l^tric  juice.     Between  the  glands  the  tunica  propria  consists  of  fibroela-slic  c 

Traraework  with  lymphoid  tissue  and  a   rich   capillary  plexus.     In    places    this   latter   tiwue. 

especially  in  early  life,  is  collected  into  little  masses,  which  to  a  certain  extent  resemble  the 
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solitary  follicles  oF  the  intestine,  and  are  hy  some  termed  the  Isntieolu  tolUclea  of  the  atom- 
Acli.     They  are  not,  however,  so  distinctly  circumscribed  as  the  solitarv  rollides. 

The  pyloric  glands  (glandulae  pylorkae)  (Fig.  1003)  are  the  branched  tubular  glands,  and 
secrete  mucus  and  pepsin. 

They  are  placed  most  plentifully  about  the  pylorus,  but  between  the  fundus  and  pylorus,  in 
the  rc^on  known  as  (he  tnuuitioiial  or  intemiiMU4to  sons,  both  true  gastric  glands  and  pylonc 
glands  are  found.    Each  pyloric  gland  conaLsia  of  two  or  three  short  lubes  opening  inio  a  com- 
mon mouth  or  duct,  the  external  orifice  of  which 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  crypt.     The  tubes 
are  wavy,  and  are  of  about  equal  lenzth  with  the  rLixui 

*iuct.     The  tubes  and  duct  are  lined  throughout         *S"imil7oii 
'vvith  simple  epithelium,  the  duct  being  lined   by 
eulumnar   cells    continuous    with  the  epithelium 

lining   the  surface  of   the   mucous   membrane  of 

the   stODiach,   the    tubes    with    tall,  broad,    and  rtciui 

pale-staining   cells,    which    are    finely    granular. 

The  pyloric  glands  branch  more  frec|uent]v,  are 

rnore  curved  in  direction,  and  open  mto  deeper 

foveolfc  than  Ihe  true   gastric  gland-t  {Szymono-  wi'" 

■wicz).     They  contain   only   chief  or  peptic  ceils 

and  do  not  possess  parietal  cells.     These  glands, 

at  times,  extend  into  the  submucous  coat. 

The  cardiac  ^ands  ore  found  about  the  (eso- 
phageal orifice.    They  resemble  the  glands  of  the 

oesophagus  and  are  mucous  in  character. 

External  to  the  (unii«  propria  of  the  mucous         ^      „,,     „      ,      .         .... 

membrane,  and   between   it  and   the   submucous      itiVmu^m^bi'^'Tt^  ^i^''^\iit, 

coat,  is  a  thin  stratum  of  involuntary  muscle  tis-      and  Charpy.) 

sue   (miunJaris  mucosae),   which   in   some  parts 

consists  only  of  a  single  longitudinal  layer;  in  others,  of  two  layers,  an  inner  circular,  and  an 

outer  longitudinal. 

Vesaeu  and  Nerves.— The  artorlea  supplying  the  stomach  are  the  gutric,  the  pyloric, 

and  the  right  gastroepiploic  branch  of  the  gaattodnodeDal,  the  left  gutroep^oic  and  Tasa 

breria  from  the  splenic.    The  gastric  artery  passes  to  the  lesser  curvature  just  below  (he  cardia. 

Ii  gives  off  the  osaopbogeal  bntnch,  and  passes  from  left  to  right  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the 

.stomach  beneath  the  peritoneum  between  the  two  lavers  of  the  leaser  omen(uln  and  upon  the 

wall  of  the  stomach.     It  may  in  this  course  be  a  single  vessel,  or  may  divide  into  two  branches, 


Fio.  lOOe.— Tlie  uterin  of  (lie  an(crior  aur[u«  of  thr  Blomach.     (Puirier  ud  Chupy.) 

which  run  along  each  side  of  the  lesser  curvature  (Pig.  1006).  If  there  is  a  single  artery,  it  gives 
off  six  or  seven  descending  branches  to  the  anterior  wall  an(l  about  the  same  number  to  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  stomach.  It  also  gives  branches  to  the  lesser  omentum.  If  two  vucnlar 
arches  form,  one  ^ves  branches  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  the  other  to  the  posterior 
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wall,  and  both  to  the  lesser  omentum.  The  termination  of  the  gastric  anastomoses  with  the 
pyloric  branch  or  two  rami  of  the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery.  From  each  arch  six  or 
seven  descending  branches  come  off  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  stoma(*h.  The 
gastroduodenal  artery  is  given  off  bv  the  hepatic.  From  the  gastroduodenal  comes  the  right 
gastroepiploic.  The  left  gastroepiploic  comes  from  the  splenic.  The  right  gastroepqiioic 
artery  passes  from  right  to  left  in  the  gastrocolic  omentum  below  the  greater  curvature  of  the 
stomach.  The  left  gastroepiploic  artery  passes  forward  in  the  gastrosplenic  omentum  to 
below  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  passes  from  left  to  right  along  that  curvature 
in  the  greater  omentum,  and  joins  the  right  gastroepiploic  artery.  The  gastroepiploic  arteries 
are  not  upon  but  are  distinctly  below  the  stomach  wall.  From  them  numerous  gastric  branches 
are  sent  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  they  anastomose  with  branches 
of  the  gastric  and  pyloric.  Vasa  brevia,  four  or  five  in  number,  arise  from  the  splenic,  pass 
forward  in  the  gastrosplenic  omentum,  and  supply  the  fundus.  The  arteries  of  the  stomach  lie 
first  beneath  the  peritoneum,  but  soon  enter  the  muscular  coat,  supply  itjjpierce  it,  ramify  in  the 
submucous  coat,  and  are  finally  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane.  Tne  arrangement  of  ihe 
vessels  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  somewhat  peculiar  (Fig.  1005).  The  arteries  break  up 
at  the  base  of  the  gastric  tubules  into  a  plexus  of  fine  capillaries  which  run  upward  between 
the  tubules,  anastomosing  with  each  other,  and  ending  in  a  plexus  of  larger  capillaries,  which 
surround  the  mouths  of  the  tubes  and  also  form  hexagonal  meshes  around  tne  crypts. 

The  capillary  network  about  the  glands  gives  origin  to  the  veins.  The  various  small  Teins 
unite  and  form  a  plexus  in  the  submucous  tissue  (Fig.  1005).  From  this  plexus  come  branches 
which  pass  through  the  muscular  coat  and  terminate  in  the  right  gastroepiploie  branch  of  the 
superior  mesenteric,  the  left  gastroepiploic  branch  of  the  splenic,  the  veins  to  the  splenic  which 
correspond  to  the  vasa  brevia  arteries,  and  the  gastric  or  coronary  branch  of  the  portaL 

The  Isrmphatics  (Figs.  570  and  571)  arise  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  terminate  in  a  net- 
work in  the  submucous  tissue.  From  this  network  trunks  arise  which  perforate  the  muscular 
coat  in  the  regions  of  the  curvatures  and  terminate  in  the  seromuscular  collecting  trunks.  The 
details  of  the  lymphatic  drainage  of  the  stomach  are  given  on  page  795. 

The  nerves  of  the  stomach  come  from  the  right  and  left  vagi  and  from  the  solar  plexus  of 
the  sympathetic.  The  left  vagus  passes  to  the  front  of  the  stomach,  and  the  right  nerve  passes 
to  the  back,  and  they  unite  with  the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic.  The  fibers  thus  formed  are  mostly 
amyelinic.  They  form  Auerbach's  plexus  in  the  muscular  coat  between  the  circular  and  longi- 
tudinal fibres  and  Meissner's  plexus  in  the  submucous  coat,  the  latter  plexus  being  formed  by 
fibres  from  the  former.  Auerbach's  plexus  supplies  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  while 
fibres  from  Meissner's  plexus  ramify  in  the  submucous  coat  and  terminate  in  the  muscularis 
mucosae  and  the  mucous  membrane,  branches  passing  to  the  gastric  glands  and  to  just  beneath 
the  epithelium.     (See  nerve  supply  of  small  intestine,  p.  1296.) 

Rations  of  the  Stomach. — The  antero-superior  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  left 
and  quadrate  lobes  of  the  liver,  the  ventral  abdominal  parietes,  and  the  costal  portion  of  the 
Diaphragm.  The  postero-inferior  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  Dia- 
phragm, the  pancreas,  and  the  transverse  mesocolon,  while  the  fundus  may  come  into  contact 
with  the  left  kidney  and  suprarenal  gland,  the  spleen,  and  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon.  The  lesser 
curvature  is  directed  toward  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  while  the  greater  curvature  may 
be  in  contact  with  the  transverse  colon. 


Movements  and  Innervation  of  the  Stomach. 

Movements. — It  has  apparently  been  demonstrated  that  the  stomach  "consists  of  two  parts 
physiologically  distinct."*  The  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach  is  a  food  reservoir  in  which 
salivary  digestion  continues;  the  pyloric  portion  is  the  seat  of  active  gastric  digestion.  Cannon 
affirms  that  there  are  no  peristaltic  waves  in  the  cardiac  portion,  but  that  as  the  food  passes  from 
the  pyloric  portion  into  the  intestines,  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  fundus  squeezes  the 
contents  of  the  pyloric  portion.  Moritz,  Levan,  and  Cannon  assert  that  muscular  activity  is 
chiefly  manifested  in  the  pyloric  portion.  In  this  portion  during  digestion  there  is  a  succes- 
sion of  peristaltic  waves,  which  waves  in  the  human  being  pass  at  the  rate  of  three  per  minute 
(Moritz).  Cannon  points  out  that  the  efficiency  of  peristalsis  in  mixing  the  focid  depends 
upon  the  contraction  of  the  pyloric  sphincter.  So  long  as  the  sphincter  holds,  each  constric- 
tion ring  coursing  from  the  middle  to  tne  end  of  the  stomach  presses  the  food  into  a  blind  pouch ; 
the  food,  unable  to  escape  through  the  pyloric  opening,  has  as  its  only  outlet  the  opening  in 
the  advancing  ring.  This  is  an  admirable  device  for  bringing  the  food  under  the  influence  of 
the  glandular  secretions  of  the  pyloric  region.  For,  as  a  constriction  occurs,  the  secreting  sur- 
face enclosed  by  the  narrowed  muscular  ring  is  pressed  close  around  the  food  within  the  rin^. 
As  the  constriction  advances  it  continually  presses  inward  fresh  glandular  surfaces,  and  further- 

1  Walter  B.  Cannon.  Medical  News.  May  20,  1905. 
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Wiore,  as  the  constriction  advances,  a  thin  stream  of  food  is  continuously  forced  back  through 
the  ring  and  thus  past  the  mouths  of  the  glands.  The  old  view  that  the  pyloric  sphincter  only 
of^ens  after  several  hours'  continuance  of  the  process  of  digestion,  and  that  then  the  stomach 
empties  at  once,  is  incorrect.  It  is  emptied  in  small  amounts,  which  escaf)e  at  frequent  intervals 
l>eea.ixse  of  the  intermittent  opening  of  the  pylorus.  When  the  pylorus  is  open  a  wave  of  peri- 
sta.Isis  forces  some  of  the  material  from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum  (Cannon). 

Oa.tinon  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  pyloric  sphincter  is  caused  to  relax  by  the  presence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach.  When  the  pylorus  is  open  acid  chyme 
psLsses  into  the  duodenum,  and  acid  in  the  duodenum  causes  the  pylorus  to  close.  The  acid 
in  the  duodenum  causes  a  flow  of  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  and  the  acid  is  neutralized.  "As 
the  neutralizing  proceeds,  the  stimulus  closing  the  pylorus  is  weakened  until  the  acid  in  the 
stomach  again  opens  the  sphincter."^ 

Xnnenration. — The  stomach,  as  previously  shown,  has  nerve  plexuses  in  its  walls  and  is 
connected  to  the  cerebrospinal  and  sympathetic  systems.  It  is  probable  that  gastric  peristalsis 
is  due  to  a  local  reflex  from  Auerbach's  plexus  (Magnus),  the  local  reflex  being  inaugurated  by 
local  stimulation,  which  stimulation,  in  the  words  of  Bayliss  and  Starling,  "  produces  excitation 
above  and  inhibition  below  the  excited  spot."*  Reversed  peristalsis  cannot  occur  if  "the  reflex 
mechanbm  is  intact"  (Cannon).  Cannon  in  the  previously  quoted  article  states  that  cutting 
the  vagi  or  splanchnic  nerves  does  not  destroy  the  reflex  mechanism  of  the  pylorus,  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  markedly  affected  by  the  central  nerve  system. 

Surface  Form  (see  p.  1241). — The  cardiac  orifice  corresponds  to  the  articulation  of  the  seventh 
left  costal  cartilage  witn  the  sternum.    The  pyloric  orifice  of  die  empty  stomach  is  about  an  inch 
to  the  right  of  the  midline  in  the  transpyloric  line.    According  to  Braune,  when  the  stomach  is 
distended,  the  pylorus  moves  considerably  to  the  right,  sometimes  as  much  as  three  inches. 
The  fundus  of  the  stomach  reaches,  on  the  left  side,  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  sixth  costal  car- 
tilage of  the  left  side,  being  a  little  below  and  behind  the  apex  of  the  heart.    The  portion  of  the 
distended  stomach  which  is  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  walls,  and  is  therefore  accessible  for 
.  opening  in  the  o(>erations  of  gastrotomy  and  gastrostomy,  is  represented  by  a  triangular  space, 
the  base  of  which  b  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  tenth  costal  cartilage  on  the  left 
side  to  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  on  the  right,  and  the  sides  by  two  lines  drawn  from 
the  extremity  of  the  eighth  costal  cartilage  on  the  left  side  to  the  end   of  the  base  line.     What  is 
commonly  termed  the  semilunar  space  of  Traube  is  that  portion  of  the  stomach  which  is  not 
covered  by  neighboring  viscera.     It  is  bounded  above  by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  and  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  left  lung,  posteriorly  and  to  the  left  by  the  spleen;  on  percussion,  this  area  is  nor- 
mally tvmpanitic. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Operations  on  the  stomach  are  frequently  (>erformed,  ulcers  are  excised, 
malignant  growths  are  removed  with  the  associated  lymphatic  involvement,  the  entire  stomach 
may  be  removed  for  cancer,  etc.     By  "  gastrcftomy**  is  meant  an  incision  into  the  stomach  for  the 
removal  of  a  foreign  body,  or  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  or  for  exploration,  the  opening  being 
immediately  afterward  closed — in  contradistinction  to  *'  gastrostomy  "  the  making  of  a  more  or 
less  permanent  fistulous  opening.    Ocuftrotomy  is  probably  best  performed  by  an  incision  in  the 
linea  alba,  especially  if  the  foreign  body  is  large.     The  cut  may  reach  from  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage to  the  umbilicus.    The  incision  may  be  made  over  the  body  itself,  where  this  can  be  felt, 
or  by  one  of  the  incisions  for  gastrostomy,  to  be  mentioned  shortly.    The  peritoneal  cavity 
is  opened,  and  the  point  at  which  the  stomach  is  to  be  incised  decided  upon.    This  portion  is 
then  brought  out  of  the  abdominal  wound  and  sponges  carefully  packed  around.    The  stomach 
is  now  opened  by  a  transverse  incision  and  the  foreign  body  extracted.    The  wound  in  the 
stomach  is  then  closed  by  Lembert  sutures — i.  e.^  by  sutures  passed  through  the  peritoneal, 
muscular,  and  submucous  coats  in  such  a  way  that  the  peritoneal  surfaces  on  each  side  of  the 
wound  are  brought  into  apposition.     Oastrostomy  was  formerly  done  in  two  stages  by  the  direct 
method.    The  first  stage  consisted  in  opening  the  abdomen,  drawing  up  the  stomach  into  the 
external  wound,  and  fixing  it  there;  and  the  second  stage,  performed  from  two  to  four  days 
afterward,  consisted  in  opening  the  stomach.     The  operation  is  now  done  by  a  valvular  method. 
The  following  plan  is  known  as  the  Ssabanejew-Frank  operation.     An  incision  is  commenced 
opposite  the  eighth  intercostal  space,  two  inches  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  and  carried  down- 
ward for  three  inches.     By  this  incision  the  fibres  of  the  Rectus  muscle  are  exposed  and  these 
are  separated  from  one  another  in  the  same  line.    The  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath,  the  trans- 
versals fascia,  and  the  peritoneum  are  then  divided,  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened.      In- 
stead of  the  above  incision,  the  curved  incision  of  Fenger  can  be  made  at  the  margin  of  the  left 
costal  cartilages.     The  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  now  seized  and  drawn  out  of  the  wound 
and  a  silk  suture  passed  through  its  submucous,  muscular,  and  serous  coats  at  the  point  selected 
For  opening  the  viscus.     This  is  held  by  an  assistant  so  that  a  long  conical  diverticulum  of  the 
stomach  protrudes  from  the  external  wound,  and  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  are  sutured  to  the  base  of  the  cone.    A  second  incision  is  made  through 

>  Walter  B.  Cannon,  Medical  News,  May  20,  1005.  >  Ibid. 
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the  skin,  over  the  margin  of  the  costal  cartilage,  above  and  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  the  first 
incision.  If  Fenger's  incision  were  used,  the  second  incision  should  be  above  the  margin  of  the 
cartilages.  With  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps  a  track  is  made  under  the  skin  through  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  from  the  one  opening  to  the  other  and  the  diverticulum  of  the  stomach  is  drawn 
along  this  track  bv  means  of  this  suture  inserted  into  it;  so  that  its  apex  appears  at  the  second 
opening.  A  small  perforation  is  now  made  into  the  stomach  through  this  protruding  apex  and 
its  margin  carefully  and  accurately  sutured  to  the  margin  of  the  external  wound.  The  remainder 
of  this  incision  and  the  whole  of  the  first  incision  are  then  closed  in  the  ordinary  way  and  the 
wound  dressed. 

In  cases  of  gastric  ulcere  perforation  sometimes  takes  place,  and  this  was  formerly  regarded 
as  an  almost  fatal  complication.  In  the  present  day,  by  opening  the  abdomen  and  closing 
the  perforation,  which  is  generally  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  cases  are  cured,  provided  the  operation  is  undertaken  within  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours  after  the  perforation  has  taken  place.  The  opening  is  best  closed  by  bringing  the  peri- 
toneal surfaces  on  either  side  into  apposition  by  means  of  Lembert  sutures. 

Pylorectomy  or  excision  of  the  pylorus  is  performed,  particularly  for  early  cancer,  but  is  also 
done  for  cicatricial  stricture  and  for  ulcer.  The  mortality  after  o(>erat]on  for  cancer  was,  until 
recently,  very  great,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  notably  reduced,  though  it  is  still  much  hi^er 
than  that  which  follows  operations  for  any  non-malignant  condition. 

In  operating  for  cancer,  bear  in  mind  Cunt's  study  of  the  lymphatics  (p.  795).  These 
observations  indicate  that  the  fundus  and  two-thirds  of  the  greater  curvature  are  free  from 
lymphatic  involvement  in  pyloric  cancer.*  In  every  operable  case  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus 
the  entire  lesser  curvature  must  be  removed  up  to  the  gastric  artery  (Mikulicz's  point),  and 
the  greater  curvature  must  be  removed  to  the  left  of  the  involved  lymph  nodes  (Hartmann's 
rule). 

Gastroenterostomy  is  an  operation  which  establishes  a  fistulous  communication  between  the 
stomach  and  jejunum.  The  operation  is  often  called  gastrojejunostomy.  The  opening  may  be 
made  upon  either  the  anterior  or  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  between  the  cardia  and  the 
seat  of  pyloric  disease.  The  operation  is  employed  for  stricture  of  the  pylorus  (benign  or  malig- 
nant), and  occasionally  for  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 

Hypertrophy  and  spasm  of  the  circumferential  muscular  coat  of  the  pylorus  coming  on 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  and  somewhat  erroneously  described  as  congenital  hyper- 
trophic stenosis  of  the  piflorus,  is  a  rare  but  serious  disorder  of  infancy.  It  is  characterizea  by 
abdominal  pains  and  obstinate  vomiting  coming  on  after  food  has  been  given,  and  gastric 
peristalsis  can  be  observed  by  inspection  of  the  child's  epigastrium  after  it  has  been  fed  and 
before  vomiting  has  occurred.  Progressive  wasting  for  want  of  nourishment  and  death  from 
exhaustion  tend  to  ensue.  Treatment  should  be  by  washing  out  the  stomach,  and  the  admin- 
istration at  frequent  intervals  of  small  quantities  of  easily  digested  food.  Surgical  interference 
— pyloroplaMy  or  pylorectomy — entailing  a  severe  operation,  gives  less  favorable  result. 

Total  gastrectomy  is  the  removal  of  the  entire  stomach.  It  is  only  used  for  cancer.  It  was  first 
f)erformed  by  Conner,  of  Cincinnati.  The  first  successful  operation  was  done  by  Schlatter,  of 
Zurich,  in  1898.  A  number  of  successes  have  been  reported.  It  is  a  justifiable  operation  only  in 
a  case  in  which  almost  the  entire  stomach  is  cancerous,  in  which  the  viscus  is  movable,  in  which 
there  are  no  secondary  deposits,  and  no  irremovable  diseased  lymph  nodes. 

Gastrogastrostomy  is  an  operation  employed  in  hour-glass  stomach.  In  this  operation  an 
anastomosis  is  made  between  the  pyloric  and  cardiac  ends  of  the  stomach. 

Gastroplication  is  the  operation  of  suturing  the  stomach  wall  into  folds  or  reefs,  in  order  to 
lessen  its  size.     It  is  employed  in  some  cases  of  gastric  dilatation. 

Gastroptosis  is  a  condition  in  which  the  stomach  is  displaced  downward.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  greater  cur\'^ature  almost  reaches  the  level  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  lesser  curva- 
ture is  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  ensiform  cartilage.  The  condition  is  usuaUy  associated 
with  enteroptosis  and  movable  kidney  (nephroptosis).  In  this  condition  the  gastrohepatic  omen- 
tum is  pulled  upon  and  lengthened.  The  best  operation  for  gastroptosis  was  devised  by  Beyea. 
He  applies  sutures  so  as  to  make  folds  in  and  thus  shorten  the  stretched  omentum.  Thus  the 
stomach  is  elevated  to  its  proper  position,  and  its  mobility  is  not  lessened,  as  it  is  in  other  opera- 
tions which  suture  it  to  tne  abdominal  wall. 


THE  SMALL  INTESTINE  (INTESTINUM  TENUE). 

The  small  intestine  is  a  convoluted  tube,  extending  from  the  pylorus  to  the 
ileocecal  valve,  where  it  terminates  in  the  large  intestine.     It  is  about  twenty  feet 

^  William  J.  Mayo,  Annab  cf  Surgery,  March,  1904. 
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(O  m.)  in  length,*  and  gradually  diminishes  in  size  from  its  commencement 
its  termination.  It  is  contained  in  the  central  and  lower  part  of  the  abdominal 
,vity,  and  is  surrounded  above  and  at  the  sides  by  the  large  intestine;  a  portion 
of  it  extends  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  lies  in  front  of  the  rectum. 
It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  great  omentum  and  abdominal  parietes,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  connected  to  the  vertebral  column  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum, 
tlie  mesentery  (p.  1263).  The  small  intestine  is  divisible  into  three  portions — 
the  duodenum,  the  jejunum,  and  the  ileum. 


The  Duodenum  (Figs.  1007,  1014). 

The  duodenum  has  received  its  name  from  being  about  equal  in  length  to  the 
breadth  of  twelve  fingers  (ten  inches).  It  is  the  shortest,  the  widest,  and  the  most 
fixed  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  has  no  mesentery,  beingonly  partially  covered 
by  peritoneum.  Somewhat  more  than  the  upper  half  of  the  duodenum  is  placed 
in  the  epigastric  region;  the  remainder  is  in  the  umbilical  region.  Its  course 
presents  a  remarkable  curve,  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  an  incomplete  circle, 
so  that  its  termination  is  not  far  removed  from  its  beginning. 

In  the  adult  the  course  of  the  duodenum  is  as  follows:  Commencing  at  the 
pylorus  it  passes  backward,  upward,  and  to  the  right,  beneath  the  quadrate  lobe 
of  the  liver  to  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  varying  slightly  in  direction  according 
to  the  degree  of  distention  of  the  stomach ;  it  then  takes  a  sharp  curve  and  descends 
along  the  right  margin  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  for  a  variable  distance,  gener- 
ally to  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 
It  now  takes  a  second  bend,  and  passes  from  right  to  left  across  the  front  of  the 
vertebral  column,  having  a  slight  inclination  upward;  and  to  the  left  side  of  the 
vertebral  column  it  ascends  for  about  an  inch,  and  then  terminates  opposite  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra  in  the  jejunum.  As  it  unites  with  the  jejunum  it  turns 
abruptly  forward,  forming  the  duodenojejunal  flexure.  From  the  above  descrip- 
tion it  will  be  seen  that  the  duodenum  may  be  divided  into  four  portions — superior, 
descending,  transverse,  and  ascending. 

The  first  or  superior  portion  {^rs  superior)  (Figs.  1007  and  1008)  is  about  two 
inches  (5  cm.)  in  length.  Beginning  at  the  pylorus,  it  ends  at  the  level  of  the  neck 
of  the  gall-bladder.  It  is  the  most  movable  of  the  four  portions.  It  is  almost 
completely  covered  by  peritoneum  derived  from  the  two  layers  of  the  lesser  omen- 
tum, but  a  small  part  of  its  posterior  surface  near  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  uncovered  (Fig.  1008).  It  is  in  such  close  relation 
with  the  gall-bladder  that  it  is  usually  found  to  be  stained  by  bile  after  death, 
especially  on  its  anterior  surface.  It  is  in  relation  above  and  in  front  with  the 
quadrate  lobe  of  the  liver,  lying  in  a  slight  concavity,  the  impressio  duodenalis,  and 
the  gall-bladder;  behind,  with  the  gastroduodenal  artery,  the  common  bile  duct, 
and  the  portal  vein;  and  below,  with  the  head  of  the  pancreas. 

The  second  or  descending  portion  (pars  descendens)  (Figs.  1007  and  1009)  is 
between  three  and  four  inches  (7.5  to  10  cm.)  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  neck 
of  the  gall-bladder  on  a  level  with  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  along  the  right  side 
of  the  vertebral  column  as  low  as  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  It  is 
crossed  in  its  middle  third  by  the  transverse  colon,  the  posterior  surface  of  which 
is  uncovered  by  peritoneum  and  is  connected  to  the  duodenum  by  a  small  quantity 
of  connective  tissue.  The  portions  of  the  descending  part  of  the  duodenum  above 
and  below  this  interspace  are  named  the  supracolic  and  infracolic  portions,  and  are 

1  Treves  states  thnt  in  one  hundred  cnAes  the  average  length  of  the  small  intestine  in  the  adult  niale  wa.s  22 
feet  6  inchefl,  and  in  the  adult  female  23  feet  4  inches;  but  that  it  varies  very  much,  the  extremes  in  the  male 
being  31  feet  10  inches  in  one  cai^e  and  15  feet  6  inches  in  another,  a  difference  of  over  15  feet.  He  states  that 
he  has  convinced  himself  that  the  length  of  the  bowel  is  independent,  in  the  adult,  of  age,  height,  and  weight. 
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covered  in  front  by  peritoneum  (Fig,  10()9),    The  infracolic  part  b  covered  bv  the 
right  leaf  of  the  mesentery.     Posteriorly  the  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum 


Trifmlary  lo  mm  card. 


acfatnent  of  tb«  Ir 


is  not  covered  by  peritoneum.     It  is  in  relation,  in  froitt,  with  the  transverse  colon, 
and  al>ove  this  with  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  where  it  lies  in  the  impnssio  dtUH 


'  In  tbe  BublHt  [roi 
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den&lJB  for  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum ;  behind,  with  the  inner  part  of  the  right 
kidney,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  loose  areolar  tissue,  the  renal  vessels,  and  the 
'Inferior  vena  cava;  at  its  inner  vide  is  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  common 
»>ile  duct;  to  its  ovieT  side  is  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon.  The  common  bile 
tluct  passes  downward  behind  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum,  descends  to  the 


.^V 


inner  side  of  the  second  portion,  is  joined  by  the. pancreatic  duct,  and  the  two 
together  perforate  the  inner  side  of  this  portion  of  the  intestine  obliquely,  and  empty 
into  the  duodenum  by  a  common  opening  or  by  two  openings  at  the  summit  of 
a  papilla,  some  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  (9  to  10  cm.)  below  the  pylorus. 


.t*j«^~i- 


1.  1010.— Diimram  of  the  third  part 
inuni,    to  show    iU   peritoDCBl  irU 


The  relations  of  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  to  the  right  Icidney  present  con- 
siderable variations. 

The  third,  {Ureaortic,  or  tranBTerse  portion  (pars  horizontalis  inferior)  (Figs. 
]IK)7  and  1010)  is  from  two  to  three  inches  in  lenglii.  It  commences  at  Ae 
right  side  of  the  upper  border  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  and  passes  from  right 
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to  left,  with  a  slight  inclination  upward,  in  front  of  the  great  vessels  and  crura 
of  the  Diaphragm,  and  ends  in  the  fourth  portion  in  front  of  or  just  to  the  left 
of  the  abdominal  aorta.  It  is  crossed  by  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  and  the 
mesentery.  Its  ventral  surface  is  covered  by  peritoneum,  except  near  the  middle 
line,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  (Fig.  1010).  Its  potterior 
*ur/ace  rests  upon  the  aorta,  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Its  upper  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  The  left  side  of 
the  termination  of  the  ascending  portion  is  also  covered  by  peritoneum,  and  in 
this  region  some  of  the  duodenal  foasn  are  found  (p.  1266). 

The  fourth  or  ascending  portion  of  the  dnodentun  (pars  ascendena)  { Figs. 
1007  and  1011)  is  about  an  inch  (2.5  em.)  long.  It  ascends  on  the  left  side  of 
the  vertebral  column  and  aorta,  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  turns  abruptly  forward  to  become  the  Jejunum,  forming 
the  doodeno jejunal  flexuie  (fiexura  duodeiiojejunalis)  (Fig.  1012).  It  lies  in  front 
of  the  left  Psoas  muscle  and  left  renal  vessels,  and  is  covered  in  front,  and  partly 
at  the  sides,  by  peritoneum,  continuous  with  the  left  portion  of  the  mesenten- 
{Fig.  lOU). 


de  of  (he  duodtnum  or  muBcIe  of  Trtiti,     (Poirier  ud  Cliaipy,) 

The  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  as  stated  above,  is  somewhat  movable,  but 
the  rest  is  practically  fixed  and  is  bound  down  to  neighboring  viscera  and  (lie 
posterior  abdominal  wall  by  the  peritoneum.  In  addition  to  this,  the  fourth  part 
of  the  duodenum  and  the  duodenojejunal  flexure  is  further  bound  down  and  fi.\ed 
by  a  structure  called  the  Biupensory  mnsele  of  the  dnodsnnm  or  the  suspensor; 
ligamant  of  Treiti  (m.  mispensarius  dtwdeni)  (Fig.  1012).  This  structure  commence:! 
in  the  connective  tissue  around  the  coeliac  axis  and  left  crus  of  the  Diaphragm, 
and  passes  downward  to  be  inserted  into  the  superior  border  of  the  duodenojejunal 
curve  and  a  part  of  the  ascending  duodenum,  and  from  this  it  is  continued  into  the 
mesentery.  It  possesses,  according  to  Treitz,  some  few  nonstriated  muscle  fibres 
mixed  with  the  fibrous  tissue,  of  which  it  is  principally  made  up.  It  is  of  little 
importance  as  a  muscle,  but  acts  as  a  suspensory  ligament. 


THE  DUODENUM 


Xnterior  of  tbe  Dnodenam  (Fi^.  1013). — The  proximal  part  of  the  duodenum  is 
*^*^mpara  lively  smooth.     Valvutae  conniventes  begin  to  appear  in  the  distal  half 


connivcHm 


Fig.  1013.— The  interior  of  U 


>.  1014.— The  iluoilenun 


imovod.  broken  liii^  indicikUiic  itd  for 
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of  the  first  portion,  being  at  first  trivial  elevations  irregularly  placed.  Thev 
become  higher,  regular,  and  more  numerous  farther  on,  and  near  the  termination 
of  the  duodenum  are  strongly  marked  and  closely  placed  transverse  or  spimi  folds 
(Pig.  1013  and  p.  1290).  In  the  descending  portion  (Fig.  1013),  to  the  side  and 
rear,  is  a  longitudinal  fold  (jdica  longitudiiuUia  duodeni),  which  is  forroed  by  the 
projection  of  the  bile  duct  and  pancreatic  duct  beneath  the  mucous  membmne. 

The  canmcnU  major  of  Bantorini  or  the  bile  papUla  is  a  projection  in  the  loK-er 
part  of  the  longitudinal  fold.  At  the  summit  of  this  papilla  the  bile  duct  and  pan- 
creatic duct  empty  into  the  duodenum.  One  inch  above  and  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  front  of  the  bile  papilla  is  a  much  smaller  papilla,  the  eanmcsla 
minor  of  Santorini  (papilla  dvodeni  {SarUorini^,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  acces- 
sory pancreatic  duct  of  Santorini  opens  when  present. 


Fici.  t015.~Th*  bloodvMMla  of  tbs  duodeauin.     (FoiHer  anil  Cliarpy.) 

Stmctnra  of  the  Duodennm.— (See  Structure  of  the  Small  Iniesiine,  p.  1290.) 

VeiEOls  and  Nerves.— The  atteriea  (Fig.  1015)  supplying  the  duodenum  are  thpp^oiic  and 
pancreaticoduodenal  brancbes  of  the  hepatic,  and  the  interior  pancreaticodiiodeiul  bnndi 
of  the  superior  meBenteric.  The  veina  (Fig.  1015)  correspond  to  the  arteries.  The  aaperitr 
duodenal  vein  passes  into  the  superior  mesenteric,  and  the  interior  duodenal  vein  passes  into 
the  portal.  The  lymphatlca  pass  along  with  the  pancreaticoduodenal  arteries,  lymph  nodei 
being  present  here  and  there,  and  termiiiate  in  the  nodes  about  the  cteliac  axis.  The  oervei 
are  derived  from  the  solar  ptexus. 

Applied  hutXoiay.^  ulcer  qflhs  duodenuTa  is  more  common  than  used  to  be  thought,  llie 
portion  of  the  duodenum  between  the  pylorus  and  the  bile  papilla  b  about  fo<j  inches  in  length, 
and  is  called  by  the  Mayo  brothers  the  iieatihule  of  the  duodenum..  Here  the  acid  gastric  juice 
enters  and  may  produce  an  ulcer.  The  portion  of  the  duodenum  below  the. vestibule  b  not 
liable  to  ulcer,  oecause  it  is  protected  by  the  alkaline  bile  and  pancreatic  juice. 

A  duodeiud  ulcer  may  perforate  a  large  duodenal  vessel  and  cause  death  from  hemorrhage, 
or  may  perforate  the  intestine  and  produce  septic  peritonitis.  -A  perforated  ulcer  ts  treated 
by  laparotomy  and  closure  of  the  perforation.  Occasionally  ulceration  of  the  duodenal  glands 
(CuTling't  ulcer)  may  occur  in  cases  of  extensive  burns  of  the  skin,  but  ia  not  a  very  common 
complication. 

The  Jejtmimi  md  Deimi  (Figs.  958,  987). 

The  remainder  of  the  small  intestine  from  the  termination  of  the  duodenum 
comprises  the  jejnnnm  and  ileom;  the  former  name  being  given  to  the  upper  two- 
fifths  and  the  latter  to  the  renmining  three-fifths.  Spalteholz  and  others  call  all  of 
the  small  intestine  below  the  duodenum  the  inteBtiniun  tenoe  inesent«rial«.    There 
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is  no  morphological  line  of  distinction  between  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  and  the 
division  is  arbitrary;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  noted  that  the  character  of 
the  intestine  gradually  undergoes  a  change  from  the  commencement  of  the  jeju- 
num to  the  termination  of  the  ileum,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  bowel  taken  from 
these  two  situations  would  present  characteristics  and  marked  differences.  These 
are  briefly  as  follows: 

Jejunum.  Ileum. 

Calibre larger  (1 }  inches).  smaller  (1  inch). 

Wall thicker,  heavier.  thinner,  lighter. 

Color red,  more  vascular.  pale,  less  vascular. 

Valvulae  conniventes       .     .  prominent.  smaller  and  fewer. 

Lyinphoid  tissue  ....  diffuse  and  few  nodules.  diffuse  and  many  Peyer's  patches. 

Villi numerous,  short,  and  broad,    fewer,  slender,  filiform. 

Intestinal  glands  ....  more  numerous.  less  numerous. 

The  Jejunilin  (intestinum  jejunum). — ^The  jejunum  is  wider,  its  diameter  being 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  (3.75  cm.),  and  is  thicker,  more  vascular,  and  of  a  deeper 
color  than  the  ileum,  so  that  a  given  length  weighs  more.  Its  valvulae  conniventes 
are  large  and  thickly  set  and  its  villi  are  larger  than  in  the  ileum.  The  patches  of 
Peyer  are  almosl  absent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum,  and  in  the  lower  part 
are  less  frequently  found  than  in  the  ileum,  and  are  smaller  and  tend  to  assume 
a  circular  form.  Brunner's  glands  are  only  found  in  the  duodenum.  By  grasping 
the  jejunum  between  the  finger  and  thumb  the  valvulae  conniventes  can  be  felt 
through  the  walls  of  the  gut;  these  being  absent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum, 
it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  distinguish  the  upper  from  the  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestine. 

The  neum  (intestinum  ileum), — The  ileum  is  narrower,  its  diameter  being 
one  inch  (2.5  cm.)  or  a  littie  more,  and  its  coats  are  thinner  and  less  vascular 
than  those  of  the  jejunum.  It  possesses  but  few  valvulae  conniventes,  and  they 
are  small  and  disappear  entirely  toward  its  lower  end,  but  Peyer's  patches  are 
larger  and  more  numerous.  The  jejunum  for  the  most  part  occupies  the  umbilical 
and  left  iliac  regions,  while  the  ileum  occupies  chiefly  the  umbilical,  hypogastric, 
right  iliac,  and  pelvic  regions,  and  terminates  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  by  opening 
into  the  inner  side  of  the  commencement  of  the  large  intestine.  The  jejunum 
and  ileum  are  attached  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  by  an  extensive  fold  of 
peritoneum,  the  mesentery  (p.  1263),  which  allows  the  freest  motion,  so  that  each 
coil  can  accommodate  itself  to  changes  in  form  and  position.  The  mesentery  is 
fan-shaped;  its  posterior  border  or  root,  about  six  inches  (15  cm.)  in  length,  is 
attached  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  from  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  right  iliac  fossa,  crossing  successively  the  third  part 
of  the  duodenum,  the  aorta,  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  right  ureter  and  the 
right  Psoas  muscle  (Fig.  988).  Its  breadth  between  its  vertebral  and  intestinal 
borders  is  about  eight  inches  (20  cm.)  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination 
at  the  intestine,  and  it  is  greater  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end  of  the  bowel. 
According  to  Lockwood,  it  tends  to  increase  in  length  as  age  advances.  Between 
the  two  layers  of  which  it  is  composed  are  contained  bloodvessels,  nerves,  lacteals, 
and  lymph  nodes,  together  with  a  variable  amount  of  fat. 

Meckel's  Diverticulum  (diverticulum  ilei). — This  consists  of  a  pouch  which  pro- 
jects from  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  in  about  2  per  cent,  of  subjects.  Its  average 
position  is  about  three  feet  from  the  ileocolic  junction,  and  its  average  length  about 
two  inches.  Its  calibre  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  the  ileum.  Sometimes 
only  a  portion  of  the  proximal  end  has  a  lumen  and  the  balance  of  the  structure 
is  impervious  and  shrunk  to  a  fibrous  cord.  In  other  cases  the  diverticulum  is 
actually  of  greater  diameter  than  the  intestine.  It  usually  is  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  intestine,  but  may  take  almost  any  direction.  Its  blind  extremity  may  be 
unattached  or  may  be  connected  with  the  abdominal  wall  or  with  some  other 
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portion  of  the  intestine  by  a  fibrous  band.  It  represents  the  remains  of  ihe 
vitelline  or  omphalomesenteric  duct,  the  duct  of  communication  between  the 
umbilical  vesicle  and  the  alimentary  canal  in  early  fetal  life. 

Stricture  of  the  Small  Intestine,  Including  the  Duodenom.— The  wall  of  the  snail 
intestine  is  composed  of  Four  coats — seroiu,  muscular,  Bubmucous,  and  mucoiu. 

The  Serous  Ooat  (tunica  »erosa).— The  relation  of  the  peritoneum  to  ihe  duodenum  has  b«n 
described.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  small  intestine  is  surruunded  by  the  peritoneum, 
excepting  along  its  attacheaor  mesenteric  border;  here  a  space  is  left  for  the  vessels  and  tterves 
to  pass  to  theeut. 

The  muMiilar  coat  (tunica  muscularU)  consists  of  two  layers  of  fibres,  an  external  or  kngi- 
tudtnal  layer  and  an  intemal  or  drcnlar  layer. 

The  loogltudiii^  fibres  (straium  Umgiiudinale)  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
intestine,  and  are  more  distinct  aloiu;  its  free  border. 

The  circular  fibrai  {stratum  circidare)  form  a  thi<;k,  uniform  lajer;  they  surround  the  cylindei' 
□f  the  intestine  in  the  greater  part  of  its  circumference,  an<J  are  composed  of  smooth  musne  cells 
of  considerable  length.  The  muscular  cuat  is  thicker  at  ihe  upper  than  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
small  intestine. 

The  submocoiia  coat  (ieia  submucoia)  connects  the  mucous  and  muscular  layers.  It  con- 
sists of  loose,  filamentous  areolar  tissue,  which  forms  a  bed  for  the  subdivisions  of  the  nutrient 
vessels,  previous  to  their  distribution  to  the  mucous  surface,  also  for  the  lymph  channels  and 

ITie  submucous  coat  contains  lynqih  ni 
or  pear-shaped,  and  the  apes  lies  in  thi 
These  rounded  elevations  mark  (he  BOUtary  foUiclea  and  Peyar's  patchet  (Fi^.  1017  and 
1024),  and  nowise  resemble  villi.  In  the  duodenum  the  submui'Oias  tissue  contains  the  duo- 
denal glanda.  The  submucous  tissue  is  prolonged  into  the  VBlmlaa  connlTontM.  It  contains 
bloodvessels,  Meissner's  plexus  of  nerves,  and  lymnh  vessels. 

The  mocona  membrane  (funim  munwa)  is  mick  and  highly  vascukr  at  the  upiio'  part  of  ihe 
small  intestine,  but  somewhat  paler  and  thinner  below.  It  consists  of  the  following  structures: 
next  the  areolar  or  submucous  coat  is  a  layer  of  unstri)>ed  muscle  tissue,  the  muacnlaiiaimicoaae; 
internal  to  this  is  a  quantity  of  retiform  tissue,  enclosing  in  its  meshes  lymph  corpuscles  (diffuse 
lymphoid  tissue),  and  in  wnich  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves  ramify.  Lastly,  a  basement  mem- 
brane, supporting  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithelial  and  goblet  cells,  lliey  are  granular 
in  appearance,  and  each  possesses  a  clear,  oval  nucleus.  At  their  superficial  or  unattached 
end  they  present  a  distinct  layer  of  highly  refracting  material,  the  cutlcular  border,  marked  hv 
vertical  striee. 

The  mucous  membrane  presents  for  examination  the  following  structures  contained  within  it 
or  belonging  to  it; 

Valvulae  conniventes. 

Villi,  T    ™  u  •■     ~i  i_=  J  Solitary  follicles. 

IniKitinal  glands.  LymphatK  nodules   \  p^^^^, ^  ^^  ,^^^^^  f„,ii^|„. 

'Hie  Tahrulae  conniventes  or  the  valves  of  "EMkiins  (■plicar  cireularai  [Kerkringt^  (Pig.  lOli')) 
are  Urge  folds  or  valvular  flaps  projecting  into  the  lumen  of  the  bowel.    They  are  composed  of 
reduplications  or  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  two  layers  of  the  fold  being  bound  together 
by  submucous  tissue;  they  contain  no  musrular 
fibres,  and,  unlike  the  folds  in  the  stomach,  the\ 
are  iiermanent,  and  are  not  obliterated   when 
the  intestine  is  distended.     The   majorilv  ex- 
tend transversely   across   the  cylinder  of   the 
intestine  for  about  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  its 
I  circumference,  but  some  form  complete  circles, 

and  others  have  a  spiral  direction;  the  latter 
usually  extend  a  little  more  than  once  around 
the  iJowel,  but  occasionally  two  or  three 
times.  The  spiral  arrangement  Ls  the  charao 
teristic  one  of  the  shark  family  of  fishes.  The 
larger  folds  are  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
depth  at  the  broadest  part;  but  the  greater 
number  are  of  smaller  size.  TTie  larger  and 
I  smaller  folds  alternate  with  each  other.      "ITiey 

are  not  found   at   the  commencement  of   the 
■"°i'!ffiJS'SStS:"''l?Si.!Vlrc!!S;.r"     duo<l,nuB,bul  begin  »  .ppa,  .bout  on.  or 
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Fig.  1017.— Uucou  ot  small  inl«tiiu  in  ideal  verticml  eron-oection.     (Tcatut,  after  Heitimiinn.: 
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two  inches  beyond  the  pylorus.  In  ihe  lower  part  of  the  descending  portion,  below  the  punt 
where  the  bile  and  pancreatic  duels  enter  the  intestine,  they  are  very  large  and  closely  approxi' 
mated.  In  the  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum  and  upper  half  of  [he  Jejunum  they  are  large 
and  numerous;  and  from  this  point,  down  to  ihe  middle  of  the  ileum,  they  diminish  consider- 
ably in  size.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  they  almost  entirely  disap)>ear;  hence  the  com- 
parative thinness  of  this  portion  of  the  intestine  as  compared  nith  ihe  duodenum  and  jejunum. 
The  valvulae  eonntventes  retard  the  passage  of  the  food  along  the  intestine,  and  afford  a  more 
e.v tensive  surface  for  absorption. 

The  villi  [villi  inUaHnaku)  (Figs.  1018  and  1019)  are  minute,  highly  vascular  proees.-**. 
never  larger  than  1  millimeter,  projecting  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  iniesiine 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  giving  to  its  surface  a  velvety  appearance.  Iley  spring 
from  the  valvulae  conniventes  and  also  from  the  spaces  between  them.  In  shape,  aecordii^ 
to  Rauber,  they  are  short  and  leaf-shaped  in  the  duodenum,  tongue-shaped  in  thie  jejunum, 
and  filiform  in  the  ileum.  They  are  largest  and  most  numerous  in  (ne  duodenum  and  jejunum, 
and  become  fewer  and  smaller  in  the  ileum.  Kraus  estimates  their  number  in  the  uppo-  pan 
of  ihe  small  intestine  at  from  fifty  to  ninety  in  a  square  line;  and  in  ihe  lower  part  from  forty  lo 
sei-enty,  the  total  number  for  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine  being  about  four  millions. 


LgMpk  trunk.- 


Fio.  1019.— Villi  o(  miBlt  intestine,     (Cwliat.) 

Stracture  of  the  Villi  (Figs.  1018  and  lOld).— The  slructure  of  the  villi  has  been  studied  by 
many  eminent  anatomists.  We  shall  here  follow  the  descrintiori  of  Watney,'  whose  researches 
have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  physiology  of  that  which  is  the  peculiar  function  of  this 
pari  of  the  intestine,  the  absoriilion  of  fat. 

The  est^ential  parts  of  a  villus  are  the  lacteal  vessel,  the  bloodvessels,  the  epithelium,  the 
basement  membrane,  and  mu.scle  and  lymphoid  tissues  of  the  mucosa,  these  struclures  being 
supported  and  held  together  by  retiform  ti.ssue. 

These  structures  are  arranged  in  the  following  manner:  Situated  tn  the  centre  of  the  villus 
is  a  ."ipaee,  the  lacteal,  lerminaling  near  the  summit  in  a  blind  extremity;  running  beside  this 
vessel  are  unstriped  muscle  fibres;  surrounding  it  is  a  meshwork  of  fibroelastic  tissue  supporting 
a  plexus  of  capillary  vessels  and  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue,  the  whole  being  enclosed  bv  a  basement 
membrane,  and  covered  by  simple  columnar  epithelium  and  goblet  cells.  Nerve  fibres  are  con- 
tained within  the  villi;  they  form  ramifications  throughout  ihe  reticulum. 

The  Ucte«l>  are  in  some  cases  double,  and  in  some  animals  multiple.  Situated  in  the  axis  of  a 
villus,  each  commences  bv  a  dilated  cecal  extremity  near  lo,  but  not  quite  at,  the  summit  of  the 
villus.  The  walls  are  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  endothelial  cells,  the  interstitial  substance 
between  the  cells  being  continuous  with  the  reticulum  of  the  matrix.  The  miucl*  fibres  are 
derived  from  the  muscularis  mucosae,  and  are  arranged  in  bundles  around  the  lacteal  vessel. 

iPhil.  TnnB.vol.  ciiv.  part  ii. 
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extending  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  villua,  and  giving  off  lalerally  individual  muscle 
<>ells,  which  are  enclosed  by  the  reticulum,  and  by  it  are  attach^  to  the  liosement  membrane. 

The  bloodvBsaela  form  a  plexus  between  the  lacteal  and  the  basement  membrane,  and  are 
enclosed  in  the  reticular  tUsue;  in  the  interslitea  of  the  capillary  plexus,  which  they  form,  are 
<20ntained  the  cells  of  the  villua. 

The  inMitiiul  ^ands,  ciTptB  or  fflanda  of  UabflrkiOm  (glandulae  intetHnaUt  [LifbrkiikHiJO 
(Figs.  1020  and  1024),  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  over  every  part  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  intestine.  They  consist  of  minute  simple  tubular  depressions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  upon  which  they  open  by  small  circular  aper- 
tures, lliey  may  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  iheir  orifices  apjiairing  as  minute  dots  seen  at 
The  base  of  the  villi.  Their  waUs  are  thin,  consisting  of  a  basement  membrane  lined  by  simple 
columnar  epithelium,  and  are  surrounded  by  capillary  vessels.  In  the  glands  of  the  ileum  and 
also  to  a  certain  extent  those  of  (he  jejunum  are  seen  some  coarsely  granular  cells,  the  coIlB  of 
P&neth.    They  seem  to  be  cells  of  special  secretion. 

The  duodenal  or  Bnuuior'a  gUiiilB  (/jlandidae  duodenales  [BrunnfTi^  are  limited  to  the  duode- 
num. They  are  small,  branched,  tubular  glands  in  the  submucous  coat,  and  open  upon  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  minute  excretory  ducts.  They  are  most  numerous  and 
lai^est  near  the  pylorus.  Tliey  resemble  (he  pyloric  glands  in  appearance,  and  are  believed  to 
be  a  direct  continuation  of  those  glands.  The  cells  are  clear  and  pale  staining,  and  Slohr  states 
that  celb  resembling  parietal  cells  are  occasionally  seen. 


Fio.  1020.— Section  of  a  Eland  of  Lieb«rkUbii  ip  the  Fio.  l021.~Tniiiavene  aactlon   of  crypts  ot 

mouH.     (Panatb.)  LiebcrkObn.     (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 

The  tjnuph  nodules  (noduli  li/mphaiici)  are  small  pyriform  structures.  The  bodies  of  the  nodes 
are  in  the  submucous  coat;  the  apices  are  in  the  mu<'0us  membrane,  which  is  thrown  by  them 
into  rounded  elevations.     They  are  divided  into  Botitaxjr  tolUcles  and  Peyet's  patches. 

TTie  flolitar;  follicles  {noduli  lympkatid  tolitarii)  (Fig.  3017)  are  found  sc'attered  throughout 
the  mucous  and  submucous  coals  of  the  small  intestine  and  the  large  intestine.  In  the  small 
e  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  upon  and  between  the  valvulae 
■ntes.  They  are  small,  round,  whitish  bodies,  from  one-lwenty-fourth  of  an  inch  to  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  (I  to  6  mm.)  in  diameter.  Their  free  surface  is  covered  with  villi,  and  each 
follicle  is  surrounded  bv  the  openings  of  the  glands  of  Lieberktihn.  TTiey  are  now  recognized 
as  lymph  nodules.  Tney  consist  of  a  dense  interlacing  retiform  tissue  closely  packed  with 
lymph  corpuscles  and  permeated  with  an  abundant  capillary  network.  The  interspaces  of  (he 
retiform  tissue  are  continuous  with  larger  lymph  spaces  at  the  base  of  the  nodule,  through  which 
they  communimte  with  the  lacteal  system. '  Each  consists  of  a  lijrbter  central  area,  the  geiminal 
centiv,  where  the  leukocvtes  are  reproducing,  and  a  peripheral  darker  zone,  where  the  cells  are 
more  numerous  and  closely  packed. 

Peyer'a  patches,  the  aeiminated  foffides,  or  the  tcnsillaa  intestissles  (naduli  lymphaiici 
a!l(pvyati[Peyeri:i)  (Figs.  1022,  1023,  and  1024)mayberegardedasaggresalion?of  solitary  follicles, 
forming  circular  or  oval  patches  from  ten  to  sixty  in  number,  and  varying  in  length  from  half  ai 
inch  to  four  inches  (1.25  to  10  cm.).     Thev  are  largest  and  moat  niimero      ■       •      ■'  ' 

the  lower  part  of  the  Jejunum  they  are  small,  of  a  circular  form,  and  few  it 

ocL'aaionally  seen  in  the  duodenum.  They  are  placed  lengthwise  in  the  tntestme,  and  are  situated 
in  the  portion  of  the  tube  most  distant  from  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery.  Each  patch  is 
formed  of  a  group  of  the  above-described  solitary  follicles  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and 
in  almost  every  respect  are  similar  in  structure  to  them.     They  do  not,  however,  as  a  rule, 
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possess  villi  on  their  free  surface  nor  glanils.  Each  patch  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  erf  the  crvptt 
of  Lieberktihn.  They  are  best  marked  in  the  yonnc  subject,  becoming  indistinct  in  midifle  ape, 
!S  altogether  disappearing  iu  advanced  life.    They  are  largely  supplied  with  bloocL 


irial  plunc  Fia.  1023.— Free  luHsM  ol  a  Pryer'i 

patch.     (AfWrQuain.) 

vessels,  which  form  an  abundant  plexus  around  each  follicle  and  give  olT  6ne  branches  which 
permeate  the  lymphoid  tissue  in  the  interior  of  the  follicle.  The  lacteal  plexuses  which  are 
found  throughout  the  small  intestine  are  especially  abundant  around  these  patches:  here  thci- 
form  rich  plexuses  with  sinuses  around  the  glands  (Fig.  1024}.  In  typhoid  fever  there  is  ulcera- 
tion of  Peyer's  patches. 


Fll.  1024.— Vrrtionl  t«l]  of  a  Pfycc's  patch  in  a  man  wiUi  the  lymphatir  vcbwIs  JnjfcWd.     (Frey.) 

VssEels  Uld  HerrAB.  —The  artorieB  {vaxa  ivtealini  tenuis)  are  branches  of  the  suponw 
nisa«nt«ric  (Fig.  471)  and  course  within  the  mesenterv,  forming  single,  double,  or  even  tertiarv 
iooT>s  (Figs.  1025,  1026,  1027.  1028.  1029.  and  1030).  "The  terminal  branches  reach  the  intestine. 
and  each  branch  divides  into  two,  one  going  to  each  side  of  the  intestine  and  pa.ssing  transv«rsi'ly 
around  it.     At  first  they  are  directly  beneath  the  peritoneum,  but  after  a  time  they  pass  to  the 
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and  form  a  plexus,  from  which  branches  go  to  the  mucous  membrane.  Some  of 
the  villi;  others  form  plexuses  about  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  (Birmingham).  Ilie 
le  arterial  blcxxl  supply  of  the  small  intestines  are  given  on  page  664. 


».  VBi.  van.  VSI.  1028.  1029.  1030,— ningnuM  Bhowing  tbf  «iTang«n«it  and  vanBliora  of  the  loops  ol 
iMenleric  vrairii  tor  vorioua  negmentBOf  the  email  inlMtineof  averaae  leiiKth.  Nearwt  the  duodenum  thf 
nttric  loofiare  primory.  the  vojia  reels  tm  long  and  reaular  in  dlalribution,  and  the  translucent  tpara 

mSnuitaiZ^olwiuPed'by  numrrauBfat-liibB    '  (After  Monlui.l     (Seep   1270 for  detailed  descripliou.J 
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The  velui  correspond  to  the  arleriea,  and  the  venous  blood  passes  to  the  si  . 
T«in,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  unites  with  the  splenic  vein  to  form  the  portal  vein.     ll)e 
mesenteric  veins  are  devoid  of  valves. 

The  iMtMlB  are  Ijrmpb&liCB  (Figs.  1017  and  1024)  which  arise  in  the  villi.  Lympiiatias  aLo 
begin  in  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the  sulilary  follicles  and  in  Peyer's  patches.  There  is  an  exiensive 
lymphatic  plexus  in  the  subniucous  coat,  another  in  the  muscular  coat,  another  untler  the  |>eri- 
toneum.  "ITie  submucous  plexus  is  formed  bv  lymphatics  from  the  villi  and  mucous  meml^ne. 
This  plexus  is  joined  by  Ivmphaties  from  the  bases  of  the  .solitary  follicles,  and  the  lymph  passes 
by  vessels  to  larger  vessels  at  the  raesenlerie  border  of  ihe  sax.  The  muscular  lymphalics  are 
placed  between  the  two  muscular  layers.  They  form  a  plexus  and  communicate  freely  with 
the  lymphatics  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and  empty  thnnselves  in  the  same  manner  into  the 
commencement  of  the  lacteal  vessels  at  the  attached  border  of  the  gut.  The  vesseb  frtHH  all 
sources  of  lymphatic  supply  pass  up  between  the  two  layers  of  the  mesentery,  bein;;  comierled 
with  the  nMsentorlc  nodu  {Fig.  572),  and  unite  to  form  a  trunk,  the  intaatanal  lym^Mtic 
tnink,  which  opens  into  Ihe  receptaculum  chyli,  or  the  vessels  unite  to  form  several  trunks, 
which  open  separately  into  the  receptaculum  chyli. 


The  nwroB  of  tlifl  small  intOBtliifl  (Figs.  1031  and  1032)  are  derived  from  the  ctBUac  plaxna 
about  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  Thev  pass  along  within  the  mesentery  with  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery  and  reach  the  intestine,  lliey  pass  to  the  plexus  of  nerves  and  ganglia  situated 
between  the  circular  and  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  (Anarbsch's  plaxos),  from  whicii  the  nerve 
branches  are  dbtributed  to  the  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine.  From  this  plexus  a  secondarv 
plexus  is  derived  (M«is8iMr's  ploxus).  It  Ls  formed  by  branches  which  have  perforated  ihc  cir- 
cular muscular  fibres.  "Hiis  plexus  lies  in  the  submucous  coal.  It  is  also  gangliated,  and  from 
it  the  ultimata  fibres  |>asa  lo  tne  muscularis  mucosae,  to  the  villi,  and  to  the  mucous  membrane. 
TTie  nerves  of  the  intestine  are  amyelinic,  and  some  of  the  fibres  are  derived  from  ihe  vagus. 

Applied  Anatomy. — "Hie  applied  anatomy  of  the  small  intestine,  especially  the  suqpcal 
anatomy  of  the  hemias,  is  given  on  page  1316. 

THE  LAKGE  INTESTINE  (INTESTINUM  0RAS8CIH)  (Figs.  959,  1033). 

The  large  intestine  e-ttends  from  the  termination  of  the  ileum  to  the  anus.  It 
is  about  five  feet  or  more  in  length,  being  one-fifth  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
intestinal  canal.     It  is  largest  at  its  commencement  at  the  cecum,  and  gradiially 
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<limiiiishes  as  far  as  the  rectum,  where  there  is  a  dilatation  of  considerable  size 
just  above  the  anal  canal.  It  differs  from  the  small  intestine  in  its  greater  size, 
its  more  fixed  position,  its  sacculated  wall,  and  in  possessing  certain  appendages 
to  its  external  coat,  the  Appendices  epiploicM  (Fig.  1034),  little  peritoneal  pouches 
containing  fat. 


Fig.  1033.— -Large  inlMtinF.    A  pi 

Further,  the  longitudinal  muscle  fibres  of  the  large  intestine  do  not  form  a  con- 
tinuous layer  around  the  gut,  but  are  arranged  in  three  longitadinal  bands  or  t»nia 
{taeniae  coli)  {Fig.  1033).     The  large  intestine,  in  its  course,  describes  an  arch, 
which  surrounds  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine.     The  segment  of  the 
intestinal  tract  where  the  small  intestine  joins  the  large  is  termed  the  ileocecal 
or  ileocolic  Junction.    The  large  intestine  commences  in  the  right  inguinal  region, 
in  a  dilated  part,  the  cecum,  together  with 
a  rudimentary  structure,  the  anwadiz. 
It  ascends  through  the  right  lumbar  and 
right  hypochondriac  regions  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  liver;  here  it  takes  a  bend 
to  the  left  (hepatic  flezon),  and  passes 
transversely  across  the  abdomen  on  the 
confines  of  the  epigastric  and  umbilical 
regions,  to  the   left   hypochondriac   re- 
gion ;  it  then  bends  again  (iplenic  flexure), 
and  descends  through  the  left  lumbar  re- 
gion to  the  left  iliac  fossa,where  it  becomes 
convoluted, and  forms  thesigmoid  flezon; 
finally  it  enters  the  pelvis,  and  descends 
along  its  posterior  wall  to  the  anus.    The 
large  intestine  is  divided  into  the  cecum, 
colon,  rectom,  and  anal  cutal.  ^hJ2^ri^u^^aiu« 

The  Oecom. 

The  cecum  {intestinum  cecum)  (Figs.  1035  and  1036),  the  commencement  of 
the  large  intestine,  is  the  large  blind  pouch  situated  below  the  ileocecal  valve. 
Its  blind  end  or  fundus  is  directed  downward,  and  its  open  end  upward,  communi- 
cating directly  with  thecolon,  of  which  this  blind  pouch  appears  to  be  the  beginning 
or  head,  and  hence  the  old  name  caput  cecum  coli  was  applied  to  it.  Its  size  is 
variously  estimated  by  different  authors,  but  on  an  average  it  may  be  said  to  be 
two  and  one-half  inches  (6.25  em.)  in  length  and  three  (7.5  cm.)  in  breadth.' 


I  itrueiure*.     {Teetut.) 


LouiH  Courier  of  Medioine,  October-Eteoember,   1902).      Sonn 
Ifnglh.  and  it  ■■  usually  dgvoid  of  mobility. 


rely  jiuiToun<l«<l  by  pflrifoneiui 
1  widtb  and  one-half  HD  incb  i 
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It  is  situated  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  above  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament; 
it  rests  on  the  Iliopsoas  muscle,  and  lies  immediately  behind  the  abdominal  wall. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  entirely  enveloped  on  all  sides  by  peritoneum,  but  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases  (6  per  cent.,  according  to  Beiry)  the  peritoneal  covering  is  not  complete, 
so  that  a  small  portion  of  the  upper  end  of  the  posterior  surface  is  uncovered  and 
connected  to  the  iliac  fossa  by  connective  tissue.  The  cecum  lies  quite  free  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  is  capable  of  a  considerable  amount  of  movement, 
80  that  it  may  become  herniated  down  the  right  inguinal  canal,  and  has  occasion- 
ally been  found  in  an  inguinal  hernia  on  the  left  side.' 

The  cecum  varies  in  shape,  but,  according  to  Treves,  in  man  it  may  be  classified 
under  one  of  four  types  {Fig.  1036).     In  early  fetal  life  it  is  short,  conical,  and 
broad  at  the  base,  with  its  apex  turned  upward  and  inward  toward  the  ileocecal 
junction.     It  then  resembles  the  cecum  of  some  of  the  monkey  tribe,  e.  g.,  Man- 
gabey  monkey.      As  the   fetus   grows  the 
cecum   increases  in  length    more    than    in 
breadth,  so  that  it  forms  a  longer  tube  than 
in  the  primitive  form  and  nithout  the  hroad 
base,  hut  with  the  same  inclination  inward 
of  the  apex  toward  the  ileocecal  junction. 
This  form  is  seen  in  others  of  the  monkey 
tribe,  e.  g.,  the  spider  monkey.     As  develop- 
ment goes  on,  the  lower  part  of  the  tuhe 
ceases  to  grow  and  the  upper  part  becomes 
greatly  increased,  so  that  at  burHi  there  is  a 
narrow  tube,  the  T«nnifonn  appendix,  hang- 
ing from   a   conical  projection,  the  cecom 
This  is  the  infantile  form,  and  as  it  persists 
throughout  life,  in  about  2  per  cent,  of  cases 
it  is  regarded  by  Treves  as  the  first  of  his 
four  types  of  human  ceca.     The  cecum  is 
conical   and  the  appendix   rises   from   its 
apex.     The  three   longitudinal  bands  start 
from    the   appendix   and    are    equidistant 
from  each  other.     In  the  second  type,  the 
conical  cecum  has  become  quadrate  by  the 
Fio.  io3fl.-TV  cwum^d  jroim  ^laid  open  to    gJo^^,i„g  quj  ^f  ^  saccule  on  either  side  of  the 
anterior  longitudinal  band.     These  saccules 
are  of  equal  size,  and  the  appendix  arises  from  between  them  instead  of  from  the 
apex  of  a  cone.     This  tvpe  is  found  in  about  3  per  cent,  of  cases.     The  third  i\ye 
is  the  normal  type  of  man.     Here  the  two  saccules,  which  in  the  second  type  were 
uniform,  have  grown  at  unequal  rates,  the  right  with  greater  rapidity  than  lie  left 
In  consec]uence  of  this  an  apparently  new  apex  has  been  formed  hy  the  growing 
downward  of  the  right  saccule,  and  the  original  apex,  with  the  appendix  attached, 
is  pushed  over  to  the  left  toward  the  ileocecal  junction.     The  three  longitudinal 
bands  still  start  from  the  base  of  the  appendix,  but  they  are  now  no  longer  equi- 
distant from  one  another,  because  the  right  saccule  has  grown  between  the  anterior 
and  postero-external  bands,  pushing  them  over  to  the  left.     This  type  occurs  in 
about  90  per  cent,  of  cases.     The/oitrtA  type  is  merely  an  exaggerated  condition 
of  the  third;  the  right  saccule  is  still  larger,  and  at  the  same  time  the  left  saccule 
has  been  atrophied,  so  that  the  original  apex  of  the  cecum,  with  the  appendix, 
is  close  to  the  ileocecal  junction,  and  the  anterior  band  courses  inward  to  the 
same  situation.     This  type  is  present  in  about  4  per  cent,  of  cases. 
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arior  of  the  0«eain. — Corresponding  to  the  surface  sacculations  are  seen 
-like  depressions  (havMra)  bounded  by  the  Bemiltuur  foida  {plicas  semi- 
dH')  C^'g-  1036),  corresponding  to  the  surface  constrictions  which  mark 
iccules.  The  interior  of  the  cecum  is  continued  into  the  colon  above, 
orifice  of  the  ileum  and  of  the  appendix  open  into  it.  These  orifices, 
respectively  by  the  Usocecal  valve  and  by  the  valve  of  Gerlach,are  described 
',  1300  and  1302. 
cal  rolds  and  rossn.— See  page  ]267,  and  Figs.  991  and  992. 

Trrm    III.  TiPi!  11. 


Ttpi  1  (Trtvei). 


Fio.  lD3fl.— The  four  typ«  of  cecum, 

TheVenniIonnAppeniiix(prt»ce«««iOTmf/brTOi«)(Figs.  1038  and  1044).— The 
vermiform  appendix  is  found  only  in  man,  the  higher  apes,  and  the  wombat, 
although  in  certain  rodents  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  exists.     In  carnivo- 
rous aiumals  the  acum  is  very  slightly  developed;  in  herbivorous  animals  (with 
a  simple  stomach)  it  is,  as  a  rule,  extremely  large.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
vermiform  process  in  man  is  the  degenerated  remains  of  the  herliivorous  cecum, 
which  has  been  replaced  by  the  carnivorous  form.    The  vermiform  appendix  is 
a  long,  narrow,  worm-shaped,  musculomembranous  tube,  which  starts  from  what 
was  originally  the  apex  of  the  cecum.     After  development  has  advanced  the  vermi- 
torin  appenii  comes  off,  as  a  rule,  from  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
cecum,  below  and  behind  the  termination  of  the  ileum.     This  origin  usually  cor- 
responds toMcBnrDey'ipolnt  on  the  abdominal  wall,  midway  between  the  umbilicus 
and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and  which  is  the  usual  seat  of  the  greatest 
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tenderness  m  appendicitis.  The  origin  of  the  appendix  varies  with  the  type  of 
cecum  present.  These  variations  are  shown  in  Fig.  1036.  The  movable  portion 
of  the  appendix  ra&y  be  met  with  in  different  situations.  It  may  pass  upward  and 
in  front  of  the  cecum  and  colon,  upward  and  behind  the  cecum,  and  even  behind 
the  colon  between  the  two  layers  of  the  mesocolon;  upward  and  to  the  inner  side 
or  upward  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  cecum  and  colon.  It  may  pass  to  the  left 
under  the  ileum  and  mesentery,  upward  and  to  the  left  or  downward  and  to  the  left 
into  the  true  pelvis.  It  may  pass  direcdy  downward  under  the  cecum.  It  may 
pass  to  the  right  in  front  of  or  back  of  the  cecum.  It  may  occupy  any  one  of  the 
cecal  fossBS  (p.  1267),  but  most  often  enters  the  ileocecal  fossa.  ^Vhen  the  cecum 
is  mobile  the  appendix  may  be  found  almost  anywhere  within  the  abdomen. 
When  the  cecum  is  undescended,  the  appendix  of  course  shares  in  the  failure  to 
descend,  and  may  be  below  the  gall-bladder  or  in  front' of  the  right  kidney,  and  may 
pass  in  several  directions — upward  behind  the  cecum,  to  the  left  behind  the  ileum 
and  mesentery;  or  downward  and  inward  into  the  true  pelvis.     It  varies  from  one- 


FiG.  1037.— Arteries  at  tha  cecum  and  of  the  uipendix  verinironnia  uid  o[  the  UimiDil  portion  of  the  ileum. 
(Poirierand  Charpy.) 

half  an  inch  to  nine  inches  in  length  (1.25  to  22.5  era.)  its  average  being  about 
three  inches  (7.5  cm.).  Its  diameter  is  from  one-eighth  inch  to  one-quarter  inch 
(3  to  6  mm.).  The  operating  surgeon  may  occasionally  fail  to  find  an  appendix 
buried  in  one  of  the  cecal  fossae,  and  may  conclude  that  the  diverticulum  is  absent. 
In  rare  instances  the  appendix  has  been  found  absent.  It  is  retained  in  position 
by  a  fold  of  peritoneum  derived  from  the  left  leaf  of  the  mesentery,  which  forms 
a  mesentery  for  it,  and  is  called  the  meBO&ppendix  (p.  1265  and  Figs.  991  and  992). 
This  fold,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  b  more  or  less  triangular  in  shape,  and,  as  a 
rule,  extends  along  the  entire  length  of  the  tube.  In  color  the  healthy  appendix 
is  yellowish-pink  and  is  soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch.  The  canal  of  ths  appendix 
is  small  and  extends  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  organ.  The  walls  of  the 
healthy  diverticulum  are  thick,  and  the  diameter  of  the  lumen  is  usually  trivial 
as  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  appendix  itself.  The  lumen  of  the  appendix 
communicates  with  the  cecum  by  an  orifice  which  is  placed  below  and  behind  the 
ileocecal  opening  (Fig.  1042).  It  is  sometimes  guarded  above  and  to  the  left  side 
by  a  semilunar  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  the  valve  of  Oerlacb  (valwia  procesmts 
vermiformU).  The  valve  is  inconstant,  and  is  never  perfect.  It  is  stated  that 
the  lumen  of  the  appendix  tends  to  undergo  obliteration  as  an  involution  change 
in  a  functionless  organ.  The  lumen  rarely  contains  foreign  bodies  after  death, 
but  often  contains  fecal  concretions.  Certain  it  is  that  in  25  per  cent,  of  necropsies 
upon  adults  or  elderly  people  the  lumen  is  found  to  be  partially  or  completely 
occluded. 
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Stmetore  ol  the  Appendix  (Pig.  1040).— Tlie  coats  of  the  appendix  correroond  to  the  coata 
of  the  bowel^8«roiu,  tnuscolar  (the  outer  layer  of  longitudinal,  the  inner  of  circular  fibres), 
Kubmucoiu,  and  mucooa. 

The  outer  or  ■erotu  co4t  forms  a  complete  investment  for 
the  appendix  except  along  the  narrow  line  of  attachment  of  its 
mesentery  in  its  proximal  two-thirds  or  more. 

T^e  kmgitadlnal  mtuclia  layer  is  thin  and  irregularly  distrib- 
uted, and  in  certain  regions  mav  be  exceedingly  3iin  or  actually 
absent,  so  that  the  peritoneal  and  submucous  coats  are  contiguous 
over  small  areas. 

The  ciTcular  moade  layer  is  a  much  thicker  layer  than  ihe 
preceding,  and  at  the  blind  extremity  forms  a  dome-like  col- 
lection of  interlacing  fibres.  Both  layers  have  openings  at  in- 
tervals for  the  passage  of  bloodvessels. 

The  sobmnconi  coat  varies  greatly  in  thickness.  It  contains 
bloodvessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  and  a  large  number  of 
lymphoid  follicles  (300  to  400)  and,  at  times,  adipose  tissue. 

The  mocoiu  membnne  (Fig.  1038)  is  lined  b^  columnar 
epithelium  and  contains  numerous  solitary  lymph  follicles,  glands 
of  LieberkUhn  (about  25,000),  surrounded  by  diffuse  lymphoid 
tissue,  bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves. 

The  muscularis  mucosae  may  be  absent,  mav  be  scanty,  or 
may  be  distinct.  The  lymphoid  folllclea  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eve  (Fie.  1038],  Some  of  them  are  in  the  submucosa,  some  of 
them  chiefly  in  the  mucosa,  the  bases  of  the  latter,  however,  being 
in  the  submucosa. 

Hie  artsrlra  of  the  cecum  and  ^ipendiz  are  derived  from  the 
ileocolic  branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.    Close  to  the  _^  . 

ileocecal  junction  tiie  ileocolic  artery  gives  off  aiiierior and  po#-     [greot  ihevemUonn^JSiid^ 
terior  Ueocecal  branches  to  the  terminal  part  of   the  ileum  and      (BoDsmy  "d  Bnwa.) 
beginning  of  the  large  intestine.     The  terminal  branches  to  the 

cecum  are  called  anUrior  and  fosteriof  cecal  arteries.  The  appendix  is  supplied  by  the 
apaendicular  artery,  a  branch  of  the  posterior  ileocecal  artery  (see  p.  665). 

ITie  veiiu  of  the  appendix  are  numerous,  thin  walled,  and  large.  Veins  from  the  submucous 
plexus  pass  through  Ine  muscular  gaps  and  enter  the  subperitoneal  plexus.  Veins  from  the  sub- 
peritoneal plexus  pass  into  the  veins  in  the  mesoappcndix  which  correspond  to  but  do  not  really 


Frs.  I03S.— Artcrin  uid  veins  of  Uie  cecum  and  vemiifnnn  appendix  aeen  from  behind.    (Poirier  and  Chirpy.) 

accompany  the  arteries  (Lockwood).     Most  of  (he  veins  of  Ihe  mesoappendix  pass  to  the  pos- 
terior  ileocecal  vein,  though  some  pass  directly  to  the  cecal  vein.    These  veins  are  radicles  of 


theportals 
llietrm 


and  appendix  are  described  on  page  797. 
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The  Ueocecal  Valve  (ydvuli  coU)  (Figs.  1042  and  1043).  — TTje  lower  end  of  the 
ileum  terminates  by  opening  into  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  large  intestine, 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  cecum  with  the  colon.  The  opening  is  guarded 
by  a  valve,  consisting  of  two  semilunar  segments,  an  upper  or  colie  Mgmsnt  (labium 
superiua)  and  a  lowftr  or  c«ctl  Moment  (labium  inferius),  which  project  into  the 


laifonii  uppendit  of  m 


lumen  of  the  large  intestine.  The  upper  one,  nearly  horizontal  in  direction,  is 
attached  by  its  convex  border  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  ileum  with  the  colon; 
the  lower  segment,  which  is  more  concave  and  longer,  is  attached  to  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  ileum  with  the  cecum.    At  each  end  of  the  aperture  the  two  s^ments 


of  the  valve  coalesce,  and  are  continued  as  a  narrow  membranous  ridge  around 
the  canal  for  a  short  distance.  E^ch  iidg«  is  known  as  the  bannliim  of  the  nlrc 
(frenulum  vatwlae  colt).  The  left  or  anterior  part  of  the  aperture  is  rounded; 
the  right  or  posterior  is  narrow  and  pointed.  In  the  formation  of  the  valve  the 
termination  of  the  small  intestine  invaginates  for  a  short  distance  into  the  lumen 
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of  the  large  intestine  (Pig.  1043),  the  invaginated  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  small 
intestine  uniting  with  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  large  intestine. 
Each  segment  of  the  valve  is  formed  by  a  reduplication  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  of  the  circular  muscle  fibres  of  the  intestine,  the  longitudinal  fibres  and  peri- 
toneum being  continued  uninterruptedly 
across  the  one  portion  of  the  intestine  to 
the  other. 

The  surface  of  each  segment  of  the 
valve  directed  toward  the  ileum  possesses 
villi,  and  presents  the  characteristic 
structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 


Fio.  1042.— Ileocecal  vj 


in  tbroush  the  ce 
<Geaenb«ur.) 


small  intestine;  while  that  turned  toward  the  large  intestine  is  destitute  of  villi, 

and  marked  with  the  orifices  of  the  numerous  tubular  glands  peculiar  to  the  mucous 

membrane  of  the  large  intestine.     These  differences  in  structure  continue  as  far 

as  the  free  margins  of  the 

valve.     ^Vhen  the  cecum  is 

distended  it  is  supposed  that 

the  margins  of  the  opening 

are  approximated  so  as  to 

prevent  reflux  into  the  ileum. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  a 

very  large  enema  which  dis-  ■'J.^' 

tends  the  cecum  and  colon  i 

may  in  part  enter  the  ileum,  <hfi 

being  driven  there  by  waves 

of  reversed  peristalsis.  The  i 

valve  resists,  but  a  certain     '■«'■"  "' 

amount  of   pressure   over-      mow  i 

comes  it.    Some  believe  that 

the  so-called  ileocecal  valve 

is  not  a  valve,  but  a  distinct 

sphincter.     This   has   been 

demonstrated  to  be  true  in 

CatSanddogS,butlacksdera-  j.,„    ,044.-C«ium  «.d  vetmifo™  «,p«.dix;  ileum  ct  th™«^. 

onstration  m  man  (p.  1314).  (Sappey.) 

Applisd  Anatomy. — The  vermiform  appendix  is  very  liable  to  become  inflamed,  the  Mindi- 
tioti  being  known  as  appendieitu.  The  condition  may  be  set  up  by  a  catarrhal  inflammation 
arising  in  the  appendix  or  derived  from  the  colon.  It  may  remain  catarrhal  and  then  subside. 
It  may  become  purulent  or  may  be  purulent  from  the  b^mning.     Anything  which  lessens  vital 
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re^tance  makes  the  appendix  a  ready  prey  to  bacierJa.    Among  causes  which  lea 


e  fecal  concrelions,  twists  of  the  mesoappendix  cutting  off  the  blood  supply,  bruises  infltclrd 
by  the  Psoas  muscle  (Byron  Robinson),  blocking  of  the  outlet  of  the  appendix  by  catarrhal 
exudate,  concretions,  proliferated  lymphoid  tissue,  or  adhesions.     Appendicitis  may  arise  by  the 
appendix   becoming   twisted,   owing   to 
the  shortness  of  its  meseniery,  in  con- 
sequence of   distention  of   the   recum. 
Afi    the    result    of    infUmraalion,    its 
blood  supply,  which  is  mainly  through 
„  iBHui  *•"*  large  artery  running  in  the  meso- 

«■>  appendix,     betimes     interfered     with. 

Agiain,    in   rarer   cases,   the   inflamma- 
E  lion   is  set   up   by   the  impaction  of  a 

m  solid  mass  of  feces  or  a  foreign   body 

■E  iHuiuH  in    the   appendix,     llie    inflammation 

■inc«  or      may  result  in  ulceration  and  perforation, 
*'■'"  or  in  gangrene  of  the  appendix  the  ap- 

'""  »■"(»"         pendix  may  be  blocked  and  full  of  pus, 

oniFi  or  abscess  may  form  outside  of  it  {apjten-- 

*'"  dieutar  abrer.i«).     These  conditions  re- 

tjuire  prompt  operative  inlerference, 
and  in  cases  of  recurrent  attacks  of 
appendicitis  It  is  advisable  to  remove 
this  diverticulum  between  the  attacks. 
The  cecum  and  appendix  may  be 
implicated  in  cases  of  strangulated 
Fio.  1045.— Ileocecal  valve.    (8^pey.)  hernia,  giving  rise  to  serious  ^-mptoms 

of  obstruction.     .\n  obstruction    in   the 
distal  part  of  the  large  bowel  causes  distention,  particularly  of  the  cecum,  which  sometimes 
dimensions,  and  has  been  known  to  rupture,  causing  fatal  petitonitis. 


The  Colon. 

The  f!olon  is  divided  into  four  parts — the  ascsndliig,  tmuvene,  and  i! 
colon  and  the  sigmoid  flextin. 

The  ascending  colon  (colon  ascendena)  is  smaller  than  the  twcum.  with  whitA 
it  is  continuous.  It  passes  upward,  from  its  commencement  at  the  cecum,  oppo- 
site the  ileocecal  valve,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  on  the 
right  of  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  is  lodged  in  a  shallow  depression  on  the  liver, 
the  imprsBBio  colira;  here  it  bends  abruptly  forward  and  inward  to  the  left,  forming 
the  hepatic  flexuro  (flexura  coli  dextra).  It  is  retained  in  contact  with  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  abdomen  by  the  peritoneum,  which  <x)vers  its  anterior  surface 
and  sides,  its  posterior  surface  being  connected  by  lot>se  areolar  tissue  with  the 
Quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  and  with  the  front  of  the  lower  and  outer  part 
of  the  right  kidney  (Fig.  1046).  Sometimes  the  peritoneum  almost  completely 
invests  it,  and  forms  a  distinct  but  short  mesocolon'  (p.  1251).  It  is  in  relation, 
in  front,  with  the  convolutions  of  the  ileum  and  the  abdominal  parietes. 

The  transverse  colon  (colon  tran^versum)  (Fig.  983),  the  longest  and  most 
movable  part  of  the  large  intestine,  passes  transversely  from  the  right  hypo- 
chondriac region  across  the  abdomen,  opposite  the  txinfines  of  the  epigastric 
and  umbilical  zones,  into  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  where  it  curves  downward 
beneath  the  lower  end  of  the  spleen,  forming  the  splonic  flexun  (flexura  coli 
siniMra).     In  its  course  the  transverse  colon  describes  an  arch,  the  concavity  of 

;Traveastat«  that  after  a  careful  enamiiiBtion  of  one  hundred  subiects,  he  found  that  in  fifty-two  then  wh 

trace  o(  a  corr«V"5ing'fold  onThe  ot^e'r'BHe"  "lii  lourlee^aubiecU  th"e  wm  a  m«^ol'o"n'lo  booTthe'iuitMi™ 
inR  and  the  descendini  Kesnisnt*  of  thp  bowel;  while  In  the  remaininit  twelve  tliere  wu  an  aaecndinK  mnocolon, 
but  no  corresponding  folifon  tbe  left  aiile.  It  iollows,  therefore,  that  in  performing  lumbar  colostomy  a  mew- 
colon  may  breipecledon  Che  leftside  in  seper  cent,  of  all  cases,  and  on  tberight  in  26 percent.  |Tbe  Anatmny 
ol  the  Intestinal  Qtoal  and  Peritoneum  in  Man.  1885,  p.  55.) 
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■w^hich  is  directed  backward  toward  the  vertebral  column  and  a  little  upward. 
It  is  almost  completely  invested  by  peritoneum,  and  connected  to  the  posterior 


FlQ.  1046.— Diain-mn  of  the  relstiona  of  the  Iwe  inteatloe 


abdominal  wall  by  a  large  and  wide  duplicature  of  that  membrane,  the  ta 
awBoeolon  {Fig,  998),     The  transverse  colon  is  in  relation,  by  its  upper  surface, 
with  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  the  lower 
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end  of  the  spleen;  by  its  under  surface,  with  the  small  intestines;  by  its  anterior 
surface,  with  the  anterior  layers  of  the  greater  omentum  and  the  abdominal 
parietes;  its  posterior  surface  on  the  right  side 
is  in  relation  with  the  second  portion  of  the  duo- 
denum, and  on  the  left  side  is  in  contact  with 
some  of  the  convolutions  of  the  jejunum  and 
ileum. 

The  splenic  flexure  is  in  relation  with  the  lower 
end  of  the  spleen  and  the  tail  of  the  pancrefts.  It 
lies  at  a  higher  level  than,  and  on  a  plane  posterior 
to,  the  hepatic  flexure,  and  is  attached  to  the  Dia- 
phragm opposite  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs,  by 
a  peritoneal  fold,  the  pkreiiocolic  ligament  (see 
p.  1265). 

The  descending  colon  (colon  descenden^')  passes 
downward  through  the  left  hypochondriac  and 
lumbar  regions  along  the  outer  border  of  the  left 
kidney.    At  the  lower  end  of  the  kidney  it  turns 


iandr«ctuiii.  front  view.    The  broken  lin«  indicate  the  sitiution  of  tlw  concMled  pmrt 

^,  ^„  ^vvuuiu  iviu...     Tbc  Hm>ll  intestine  ia  drawn  swa;.  ud  the  anus  is  tunted  lomard.     (Teatut.) 

inward  toward  the  outer  border  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  along  which  it  descends  to 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  where  it  terminates  in  the  sigmoid  flexure.     It  is  retained 
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in  position  by  the  peritoneum,  which  covers  its  anterior  surface  and  sides,  its 
posterior  surface  being  connected  by  areolar  tissue  with  the  outer  border  of 
the  left  kidney,  and  the  Quadratus  lumborum  muscle  (Fig.  988).  It  is  smaller 
in  calibre  and  more  deeply  placed  than  the  ascending  colon,  and  is  more  frer 
quendy  covered  with  peritoneum  on  its  posterior  surface  than  the  ascending 
colon  (Treves). 

The  sigmoid  flezurei  pelvic  colon,  or  sigmoid  colon  {colon  sigmoiieum)  (Figs. 
1047  and  1048)  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  colon;  it  is  situated  in  flie  left  iliac  fossa, 
commencing  from  the  termination  of  the  descending  colon,  at  the  margin  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  and  then  forming  a  loop,  which  varies  in  length  and  position, 
and  which  terminates  in  the  rectum  at  the  level  of  the  attachment  of  the  mesen- 
tery upon  the  front  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra.  It  passes  downward  about 
two  inches  (5  cm.)  parallel  to  the  outer  border  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  then  taking  a 
transverse  direction  enters  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  crosses  this  cavity  from  left  to 
right  and  a  little  upward  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  right  iliac  fossa;  thence  it 
passes  downward,  backward,  and  inward  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum 
to  its  junction  with  the  rectum.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  peritoneum  and  is 
attached  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  by  the  mesosiginoid.  When  the  sigmoid 
is  lifted  upward  and  to  the  right  and  the  mesosigmoid  is  put  slightly  on  the  stretch 
the  intersigmoid  fossa  (p.  1268)  is  brought  into  view.  When  the  sigmoid  flexure 
is  empty  most  of  it  falls  into  the  rectovesical  or  rectovaginal  space  (Fig.  1048). 
When  distended  it  mounts  up  into  the  abdomen,  reaching  to  or  even  above  the 
umbilicus.  The  sigmoid  flexure  is  in  relation  in,  front  with  the  small  intestine 
and  abdominal  parietes.  The  sigmoid  mesocolon  is  attached  to  a  line  running 
downward  and  inward  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  across  the  Psoas  muscle 
(Fig.  988). 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  diameter  of  the  large  intestine  gradually  diminishes  from  the 
cecum,  which  has  the  greatest  diameter  of  any  part  of  the  bowel,  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  with  the  rectum,  at  or  a  little  below  which  point  stricture  most  commonly  occurs 
and  diminishes  in  frequency  as  one  proceeds  u[>ward  to  the  cecum.  When  distended  by  some 
obstruction  low  down,  the  outline  of  the  large  intestine  can  be  defined  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  course — all,  in  fact,  except  the  hepatic  and  splenic  flexures,  which  are  more  deeply 
placed;  the  distention  is  most  obvious  in  the  two  flanks  and  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen  just 
aboye  the  umbilicus.  The  cecum,  howeyer,  is  that  portion  of  the  bowel  which  is,  of  all,  most 
distended  (see  p.  1297).  The  hepatic  flexure  and  the  right  extremity  of  the  transverse  colon  are 
in  close  relationship  with  the  liver,  and  abscess  of  this  viscus  sometimes  bursts  into  the  gut  in  this 
situation.  The  gall-bladder  may  become  adherent  to  the  colon,  and  gallstones  may  find  their 
way  through  into  the  gut,  where  they  may  become  impacted  or  may  be  discharged  per  anum. 
The  mobility  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  renders  it  more  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  a  volvulua  or 
twist  than  any  other  part  of  the  intestine.  It  generally  occurs  in  patients  who  have  been  the 
subjects  of  habitual  constipation,  and  in  whom,  therefore,  the  mesosigmoid  is  elongated.  The 
gut  at  this  part  being  loaded  with  feces,  from  its  weight  falb  over  the  gut  below,  and  so  gives 
rise  to  the  twist. 


The  Rectum  (Intestinum  Rectum)  (Figs.  1049,  1050). 

The  rectum  is  continuous  with  the  sigmoid  flexure,  while  below  it  ends  in  the 
anal  canal.  From  its  origin  at  the  level  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra  it  passes 
downward,  lying  in  the  sacrococcygeal  curve,  and  extends  for  about  an  inch  (2.5 
cm.)  in  front  of,  and  a  little  l)elow,  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  as  far  as  the  apex  of 
the  prostate  gland.    It  then  bends  sharply  backward  to  continue  as  the  anal  canal. 

It  therefore  presents  two  antero-posterior  curves.  An  upper,  with  its  convexity 
backward,  is  due  to  the  conformation  of  the  sacrococcygeal  column.  The  lower 
one  has  its  convexity  forward,  and  is  angular.  Two  lateral  curves  are  also 
described — the  one  to  the  right,  opposite  the  junction  of  the  third  and  fourth  sacral 
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Fia.  1040.— Sa«ittel  wcttDn  in  the  median  line  af  the  male  pel^-iB.     Rectum  distended.     (Pnirier  ud  Clwrpv.) 


Fio.  lOSO.— Mediim  aagittal  wctioQ  of  the  female  pelvis.     Reetum  distended.     (Lmctika.) 
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vertebwe;  the  other  to  the  left,  opposite  the  sacrococcygeal  articulation.  They 
are,  however,  of  little  importance. 

The  adult  rectum  measures  about  five  inches  (12.5  cm.)  in  length,  and  at  its 
commencement  its  calibre  is  similar  to  that  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  but  near  its 
termination  it  is  dilated  to  form  the  nctal  afflpolla.  The  rectum  has  no  saccu- 
lations comparable  to  those  of  the  colon,  but  a  sacculated  condition,  due  to  the 
presence  in  its  interior  of  valves  (shortly  to  be  described),  is  sometimes  seen. 

The  peritoneum  is  related  to  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  rectum,  covering  at 
first  its  front  and  sides,  but  lower  down  its  front  only;  from  the  latter  it  is  reflected 
on  to  the  seminal  vesicles  in  the  male  and  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  in  the  female. 

The  level  at  which  the  peritoneum  leaves  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  to  be 
reflected  on  to  the  viscus  in  front  of  it  is  of  considerable  importance  from  a  surgical 
point  of  view,  in  connection  with  removal  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  It  is 
higher  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  In 
the  former  the  height  of  the  rectovesical 
pouch  is  about  three  inches  (7.5  cm.);  that  is 
to  say,  the  height  to  which  an  ordinary  index 
finger  can  reach  from  the  anus.  In  the 
female  the  height  of  the  rectovaginal  pouch 
is  about  two  and  a  quarter  inches  (5.2 
cm.)  from  the  anal  orifice.  The  rectum 
is  surrounded  by  a  dense  tube  of  fascia  de- 
rived from  the/iMCfa  endopelmrta,  but  fused 
behind  with  the  fascia  covering  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx.  The  fascial  tube  is  loosely 
attached  to  the  rectal  wall  by  areolar  tissue 
in  order  to  allow  the  viscus  to  distend. 

Relations  of  the  Bectmn.— The  upper  part 
of    the   reclum    is    in    relation,   behind,    with    the      p,o.ioai.-IM«gr(iin  of  rectum.  «ht*in«  Hou»- 
superior  hemorrhoidal    vessels,  the   left   Pyriformia  ton'«valvM  in  the  interior.     {Cuaninibam.) 

muscle,   and   left   sacra!   plexus    of    nerves,  which 

separale  j(  from  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  sacrai  vertebrie;  Jn  its  lower  part  it  lies  directly 
on  the  sacrum,  coccyn,  and  I>;vatores  ani,  a  dense  fascia  alone  intervening;  in  front,  it  b  sep- 
arated above,  in  the  male,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder;  in  me  female,  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  hy  some  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine 
(Fig.  1050).  To  the  sides  below  the  peritoneal  reflections,  the  rectum  is  surrounded  by  cellular 
tissue  in  which  on  each  side  lie  the  lateral  sacral  artery  and  the  bifurcated  hypogastric  plexus. 


— Ttw  anal  cuial  and  1 


This  portion  of  the  rectum  is  separated  from  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  by  an  interval,  the  retro- 
rectal space,  vrhich  is  filled  with  cellular  tissue.  The  lower  or  prostatic  portion  in  the  male  is 
in  relation  anteriorly  with  the  trianpilar  portion  of  the  base  of  (he  bladder,  the  seminal  vesicles, 
vasa  deferentia,  and,  more  anteriorly,  with  the  prostate  gland ;  in  the  female,  with  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  vagina. 
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The  Anal  Canal  {-pars  analU  recti)  (Figs.  1052  and  1053).— The  anal  canal  is 
the  terminal  portion  of  the  large  intestine.  It  begins  at  the  level  of  the  apex  of 
the  prostate,  is  directed  downward  and  backward,  and  ends  at  the  anus.  It  forms 
an  an^e  with  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  and  measures  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  (2.5  to  3.75  cm.)  in  length.  It  has  no  peritonea!  covering,  but  is  invested 
by  the  Internal  sphincter,  supported  by  the  Levatores  ani  muscles,  and  surrounded 
at  its  termination  by  the  External  sphincter;  in  the  empty  condition  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  longitudinal  slit.  Behind  is  a  mass  of  muscle  and  Bbrous 
tissue,  the  anococcygeal  body;  in  front  of  it,  in  the  male,  are  the  membranous  por- 
tion and  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  in  the 
female  it  is  separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  vagina  by  a  mass  of  muscle  and 
fibrous  tissue,  named  the  perineal  body. 


Fio.  10S3.— The  iDteriorortfaa  anal  canal  and  lower  part  of  the  nctum.ibawinctlweolunii 

(Cunaijigham.) 

The  Anal  Orifice  or  Anus  is  the  external  opening  of  the  anal  canal,  formed 
by  pigmented  skin  containing  numerous  sebaceous  and  sudoripaix>us  glands 
fflandylae  circuTnaruUes)  and  furnished  with  hairs.  While  the  anus  is  closed, 
the  skin  around  it  is  thrown  into  radial  folds  by  the  contraction  of  the  External 
sphincter. 

Strneture  of  Large  Inteatin«.— The  large  intestine  has  four  coats— htoiu,  muscular,  sub- 
raacouB,  and  mueona.  The  aeroiu  eomt  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and  invests  the  different 
portions  of  the  large  intestine  to  a  variable  extent.  The  cecum  is  compleielv  covered  by  the 
serous  membrane,  except  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases  (5  or  6  per  cent.),  where  a  small  portion 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  i>oslerior  surface  is  uncovered.  The  ascending  and  descending  colon 
are  usually  covered  only  in  front  an  I  at  the  sidea;  a  variable  amount  of  the  posterior  surface 
is  uncovered.'  The  transverse  colon  is  almost  completely  invested,  the  parts  corresponding  to 
the  attachment  of  the  great  omentuin  and  transverse  mesocolon  being  alone  excepted.  The 
sigmoid  flexure  is  completely  surrounded,  except  along  the  line  to  which  the  sigmoid  mesocolon 
is  attached.  The  upper  two-thirds  of  the  rectum  is  covered  in  front  and  laterally  by  the  p«i- 
toneum,  but  not  posteriorly,  between  the  Iwo  posterior  folds  of  peritoneum,  the  sOH^alled  meso- 
rectum;  later  it  is  covered  only  on  its  anterior  surface;  and  the  lower  portion  is  entirely  devoid 
of  any  serous  covering.  In  the  course  of  the  colon  the  peritoneal  coat  is  thrown  into  a  numb«-  of 
small  pouches  filled  with  fat,  called  appendices  eplploicme.  Tbey  are  chiefly  appended  to  the 
transverse  colon,  and  are  particularly  numerous  along  the  anterior  band. 

The  tnuBcnlar  coat  consists  of  an  extenul  longitudinal  and  an  intenial  drcalar  li^er  of  smooth 
muscle  tissue. 

The  longitudinal  fibres  do  not  form  a  uniform  layer  over  the  whole  surface  of  ihe  targe  intes- 
tine.   In  the  cecum  and  colon  they  are  especially  collected  into  three  flat  loogitudiiud  bands 

1  See  lootnote.  pncii  1301. 
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or  taonin  {taenia:  colt)  (Fics.  1034  and  1035),  each  being  about  half  an  inch  (12  mm.)  in  width, 
and  named,  respectively,  the  mesocolic,  omental,  and  free  longitudinal  bands  or  tsenise.  These 
bands  commence  at  the  base  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  which  structure  is  surrounded  by  a 
uniform  layer  of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres.  Tne  bands  pass  from  the  base  of  the  appendix 
to  the  rectum.  At  this  point  they  broaden,  fuse,  and  surround  the  rectum.  On  the  ascending, 
descending,  and  sigmoid  colon  the  mesocolic  band  (({tenia  mesocolica)  is  posterior  and  internal; 
the  omental  band  (taenia  wnerUalis)  is  posterior  and  external;  the  free  band  (taenia  libera)  is 
anterior.  On  the  ti'ansverse  colon  the  taenia  libera  is  inferior;  the  taenia  mesocolica  is  poste- 
rior; the  taenia  omentalis  is  anterior  and  superior.  These  bands  are  one-sixth  shorter  than  the 
other  coats  of  the  intestine  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  serve  to  produce  the  saccnli  (Fig. 
1034),  which  are  characteristic  of  the  cecum  and  colon;  accordingly,  when  they  are  dissected  off, 
the  tube  can  be  lengthened,  and  its  sacculated  character  becomes  lost.  There  are  three  rows  of 
the  sacculations  separated  from  each  other  by  the  longitudinal  bands.  These  pouches  are  also 
subdivided  by  transverse  furrows  which  correspond  to  concave  folds  of  mucous  membrane, 
called  semilunar  folds  (plicae  semilunares  coli).  In  the  sigmoid  flexure  the  longitudinal  fibres 
become  more  scattered,  and  around  the  rectum  they  spread  out  and  form  a  layer  which  com- 
pletely  encircles  this  portion  of  the  gut,  but  is  thicker  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  than 
on  the  lateral  surfaces.  In  addition  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bowels,  two  bands  of  smooth 
muscle  fibres  arise  from  the  second  and  third  coccygeal  vertebrae,  and  pass  downward  and  for- 
w^ard  to  blend  with  the  longitudinal  muscle  tissue  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  anal  canal.  They 
are  known  as  the  rectococcygeal  muscles  (m.  rectococcygeus). 

The  circular  fibres  form  a  thin  layer  over  the  cecum  and  colon,  being  especially  accumulated 
in  the  intervab  bet^'een  the  sacculi.  In  the  rectum  the  circular  fibres  constitute  a  thick  layer, 
and  in  the  anal  canal  they  become  numerous  and  constitute  the  Internal  sphincter. 

The  submucous  coat  (tela  suhmucosa)  connects  the  muscular  and  mucous  layers  closely 
together.    Solitary  follicles  are  quite  numerous  here. 

The  mucous  membrane,  in  the  cecum  and  colon,  is  pale,  smooth,  destitute  of  villi,  and  raised 
into  numerous  crescentic  folds  which  correspond  to  the  intervals  between  the  sacculi.  In  the 
rectum  it  is  thicker,  of  a  darker  color,  more  vascular,  and  connected  loosely  to  the  muscular 
coat,  as  in  the  oesophagus.  It  consists  of  simple  columnar  and  goblet  cells  resting  upon  a  base- 
ment membrane,  beneath  which  is  seen  the  tunica  propria,  whicn  contains  the  capillaries  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue.  Externally,  is  seen  the  muscularis  mucosae. 
Simple  tubular  glands,  lined  chiefly  by  goblet  cells,  are  present.  They  are  much  broader  than 
those  of  the  small  intestine. 

When  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  contracted,  its  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  a  num- 
ber of  folds,  which  are  longitudinal  in  direction  and  are  effaced  by  the  distention  of  the  gut. 
Besides  these,  are  certain  permanent  horizontal  folds,  of  a  semilunar  shape,  known  as  the  rectal 
or  Houston's  yalres  (Fig.  1052).  They  are  usually  three  in  number;  sometimes  a  fourth  is 
found,  and  occasionally  only  two  are  present.*  One  is  situated  near  the  commencement  of  the 
rectum,  on  the  right  side;  a  second  extends  inward  from  the  left  side  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
sacrum;  a  third,  the  largest  and  most  constant,  projects  backward  from  the  forepart  of  the 
rectum,  opposite  the  base  of  the  bladder.  When  a  fourth  is  present,  it  is  situated  nearlv  an  inch 
(2.5  cm.)  aoove  the  anus  on  the  left  and  posterior  wall  of  the  tube.  These  folds  are  about  half 
an  inch  (12  mm.)  in  width  and  contain  some  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  gut.  In  the  empty 
state  of  the  intestine  they  overlap  each  other  so  effectually  that  they  render  the  introduction  of 
a  bougie  or  the  finger  somewhat  difficult,  and  their  use  seems  to  be  "to  support  the  weight  of 
fecal  matter,  and  prevent  its  urging  toward  the  anus,  where  its  presence  always  excites  a  sensa- 
tion demanding  its  discharge." 

The  lumen  of  the  anal  canal  presents,  in  its  upper  half,  a  number  of  vertical  folds,  produced 
by  an  infolding  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  some  of  the  muscle  tissue.  They  are  known  as 
the  cdumns  of  Morgagni  or  anal  columns  (columnae  rectales  [MorgagniJ  (Figs.  1053  and  1054). 
There  are  from  five  to  ten  of  these  folds,  each  of  which  is  about  half  an  inch  long.  They 
are  most  prominent  when  the  Sphincter  contracts.  The  outer  angle  of  each  column  below 
passes  into  a  semilunar  valve.  The  grooves  between  the  columns  are  shallow  above  and  deeper 
below,  and  end  in  the  anal  valves.  The  valves  of  Morgagni  or  anal  valves  (Figs.  1053  and 
1054)  are  folds  which  stretch  from  the  base  of  one  column  to  another,  and  form  the  anal  pockets 
or  crypta  of  Morgagni  (sinus  rectales).  Just  below  the  anal  valves  is  the  junction  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  anal  canal  with  the  skin ;  this  is  indicated  by  the  so-callea  while  line  of  Hilton  or 
anocutaneous  line  of  Hermann  (Fig.  1054). 

Vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Large  Intestine.— The  arteries  (see  also  p.  665)  supplying  the 
large  intestine  give  off  large  branches,  which  ramify  between  the  muscular  coats  supplying  them, 
and,  after  dividing  into  small  vessels  in  the  submucous  tissue,  pass  to  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  cecum,  the  appendix,  and  the  ileocecal  valve  are  supplied  by  the  branches  from  the  anasto- 
motic loops  between  the  right  colic  and  ileocolic  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery 

*  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v,  p.  163. 
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(Fig- 1055).    The  ascending  colon  ta  supplied  by  the  rlffbt  colic,  and  the  transvnw  ccAoa  by  tEie 
mliUle  colic  bnncta  of  tlio  aupeiior  moBontnic.    The  descending  colon  is    supplied  by  the 


Fla.  lOM.— Inner  wall  at  tht  lover  end  of  the  rectum  and  snui.  On  the  right  tha  mucous  n 
been  removed  to  show  the  dilBtation  of  the  veine  and  bos  they  i>ua  through  the  murculw  wall  t 
with  the  eitomsl  faemorrhoidal  plexus.     (Lmchlu.) 


"3. 


y.'  B.  Ceonl  appendicular  artery.  D.  Anterior  cecBl  artery.  F  und  G.  Appendicular  arten 
ecnl  and  apiwndicular  urterin  nnaslomose  by  Sne  cspitluiee.  both  ventrajly  and  donally. 
.  Riiht  colon.  2.  I':iternal  nacculua  of  cecum  (to  rigbt  of  laenium  ooli).  3.  Appenduc 
S.  PsoBB  muicle.     (KobinnoD.) 
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Isft  csobe  bnncb  of  Xb»  inferior  moB«nt«iic,  and  tb«  sigmoid  flexure  by  the  aigmoid  bnnchM 
of  th«  iufsrior  OMMUtoric.    The  rectum  {Vig.  1056)  is  supplied  mainly 'by  the  Biqtorior  bemor- 
rluddal  brascta  of  tha  Infstlor  masenteric,  but  also  at  its  lower  end  by  the  middle  bemorrluHdal 
tram  the  inUmal  iUae,  and  the 
infonor  hamorhoidAl  from  tJie 

tntanul     pndk    art«r7.      The  ^ 

superior  hemorrhoidal,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  interior  mesen- 
teric, divides  into  two  branches, 

which  rundown  either  side  of  the  nou. 

rectum  to  within  about  five  inches 
(1 2.5  cm.)  of  the  anias;  they  here 
split  up  into  about  six  branches, 
which  pierce  the  muscular  coat 
and  descend  between  it  and  the 
mucous  membrane  in  a  longitu- 
dinal direction,  parallel  with  each 
other  as  far  as  the  Internal 
sphincter,  where  they  anastomose 
with  the  other  hemorrhoidal  arte- 
ries and  form  a  series  of  loops 
around  the  anus.  The  Tehu  of 
the  large  intestine  correspond  to 
ihe  arteries  and  join  the  anperior 
and  infeilOT  mesenterk  veini 
which  join  theportalveln.    The 

veins  of  die  rectum  (Pig.  1056)  TiiViMtHOhB*!. 

commence  in  a  plexus  A  vessels  laTcaT 

which  surrounds  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  intestinal  canal. 
In  the  vesseb  forming  ihis 
plexus  are  small  saccular  dilata- 
tions ju^t  within  the  margin  of 
ihe  anus  (Figs.  1054  and  1056); 
from  i(  about  six  vessels  of  con- 
siderable size  are  given  off. 
These  ascend  between  the  mus- 
cular and  mucous  coat  for  about  ^^^ 
five  inches  (12.5  cm.),  running  >itiiHoiD«i 
parallel  to  each  other;  they  (hen  "' 
pierce  the  muscular  coat,  and, 
by  their  union,  form  a  single 
rrunk,  the  Bnperior  hemorrhoidal 
vein,  which  empties  into  the 
inferior  mesenteric  bibutarjr  of 
the  portal  vein.     This  arrange- 

menHs  termed  Aeliomw^Wj|l     _,J.5|.^im.-Ti»  bi»dv™,to  <rf^«  ^rT ."Sf.^ ^■^'^'"t?™' 
cales  with  the  tributaries  of  the      ■i"to'>i"'o('"ijU^t"'TPolri""8^d  Chsi^y.)  "°"     "*  ""  ™' 

middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal 

vdns  at  its  commencement,  and  thus  a  communication  is  established  between  the  systemic 
and  portal  circulations.    The   inferior  hcanorrhoidal  veina   empty  into  the    iniernal  pudic 
veins,  and  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  Teina  empty  into  the  internal  iliac  veins. 
The  lynqihatlcB  of  the  large  intestine  are  described  on  page  797. 

TTie  nerrea  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic  plexuses  around  the  branches  of  the  superior 
nnd  inferior  mesenteric  arteries.  They  are  distributed  in  a  similar  way  to  those  found  in  (he 
small  intestine.  The  spinal  centre  for  the  nerves  of  the  anus  and  rectum  is  situated  in  the  first 
and  second  sacral  segments  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Hovements  and  Itmerrstion  ot  the  XntestineB. 

HoremMltB. — As  the  jmn/finft'sfifu' is  devoid  of  any  sphincter  arrangement,  peristalsis  cannot 
mix  the  food  as  it  does  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach.  The  process  by  which  the  food  is 
mi^ifd  with  the  secretions  and  is  brought  against  the  intestinal  wail  for  absorption  is  called  by 
Cannon  "rhythmic  segmentation."    Rhythmic  motions  "min  the  food  and  expose  it  to  the 
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of  scgmenls.    In  the  middle  of  each  s^ment  constrictions  appear  sad  the  earlier  c 
relax.    Then  the  Utter  constrictions  relax  and  the  earlier  reappear,  and  so  on  until  the  food  U 
thoroughly  mixed  nith  digestive  secreliona.    Finally,  the  food  is  driven  on  by  peristabis,  eomlng 
again  to  rest,  and  being  again  subjected  to  "rhythmic  s^mentation."     Cannon  says  that  in  the 
duodenum  "rhythmic  segmentation"  lasts  for  several  minutes,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  iniestinr 
it  may  continue  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  the  food  which  is  being  subjected  to  it  scarcely  moiing 
along  the  canal.     It  is  probable  that  in  man  there  are  from  seven  to  eight  segmentations  per 
minute  in  a  eiven  area.     It  is  also  probable  that  there  is  a  sphincter  action  at  the  ileocecal  opening. 
Cannon  divid«9  the  large  inteslme  into  two  parts  -a  distal  part,  in  which  the  material  is  han) 
and  lumpy  and  is  "advanced  by  rings  of  tonic  contraction,"  and  a  proximal  part,  in  which  the 
material  is  soft.     In  this  part  "the  common  movements  are  waves  of  constriction  running  bacL- 
ward  toward  the  cecum."     Tlie  resistancv  of 
the  valve  or  sphincter  enables  reversed   peri- 
atalsis    or  antiperistalsis  to  mix   the   food. 
When  more  food  enters  from  the  small  intes- 
tine, antiperistalsis  ceases,  tonic  contraction  tA 
the  cecum  and  proximal  {lortion  trf'  theoolon 
ieitrkiUm     occurs,  some  of  the  food  is  mei^ed  into  ihe 
transverse    colon,    and    antipsistalsis   again 
begins  to  act  on  what  reinams.    He  above 
mucowB.      facts  have  been  observed  in  animob  and  are 
probably  true  in  man. 
Innervation.— The  vagus  fibres   of   the 
iKd  small  intestine  seem  to  excite  contraction  dt 

the  circular  fibres  after  a  brief  preliminary 
period  of  inhibition.'  Some  obaerrers  main- 
tain that  the  splanchnic  fibres  are  inbibiiorr, 
but  others  claim  that  the}'  are  also  motor. 
Tite  local  reflex  of  the  small  intestine  Ls  in 
Auerbach's  plexus.  Cannon  quotes  Bayliss 
"""I*  and  Starling  to  the  effect  thai  the  pelvic  visceral 

nerves  to   the  large   Intestine,   "arising   Kke 
the  vagus  from  the  central  nerve  OTStem,  are 
al  mu*eU     ougmentary  nerves,  whereas  the  supplv  from 
„  the  sympathetic  system   is  purely   inhil>itory 

Hul  in  its  action."    It  is  further  contended  that 

— --  (•"»»  the  pelvic  visceral  nerves  are  distributed  to 

.„„     „  the  distal  colon  only.    "The  rarion  of  anti- 

Fio.  1057.-T™n.ve»,  «ou™  of  w^  of  L^.  .u..,u».  j^;,^,;^  j^  not,  dierefore,  ^ve  motor 
impulses  from  the  pdvic  nerves," 
SnifatM  Form.— The  coib  of  the  small  intestine  occupy  the  front  of  the  abdomen  bdon*  the 
transverse  colon,  and  are  covered  more  or  less  completely  bv  the  great  omentum.  For  the  most 
part  the  coils  of  the  jejunum  occupy  the  left  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity — i.  e.,  the  left  lumbar 
and  inguinal  rejHons  and  the  left  naif  of  the  umbilical  re^on — while  the  coils  of  the  ilmm  are 
situated  to  the  ri^ht,  in  the  right  lumbar  and  inguinal  regions,  in  the  right  half  of  the  umbilical 
region,  and  also  m  the  hypogastric  region.  The  cecum  is  situated  in  the  right  inguinal  npon. 
Its  position  varies  slightly,  but  the  mid-point  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  supoior  spitious 
processof  the  ilium  to  thesymphysis  pubis  will  about  mark  the  middle  of  its  lower  oorder.  It  b 
comparatively  superficial.  From  it  the  ascending  colon  passes  upward  through  the  right  lumbar 
and  Hypochondriac  regions,  and  becomes  more  deepiv  situated  as  it  ascends  to  the  hepatic  flexure, 
which  IS  deeply  placed  under  cover  of  the  liver.  ITie  transverse  colon  crosses  the  belly  trans- 
verselv  on  the  confines  of  the  umbilical  and  epigastric  regions,  its  lower  border  being  on  a  level 
slightly  above  the  umbilicus,  its  upper  border  just  below  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach. 
The  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon  is  situated  behind  the  stomach  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  and 
is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  hepatic  flexure.  The  descending  colon  is  deeply  scat«l,  pas-sing 
down  through  the  left  hypochondriac  and  lumbar  regions  to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  which  is  situ- 
ated in  the  left  inguinal  region,  and  which  can  be  felt  In  thin  persons,  with  relaxed  abdominal 
walls,  rolling  under  the  fingers  when  empty,  and  when  distended  forming  a  distinct  bulge.  The 
usual  position  of  the  base  of  the  vermiform  appendix  is  indicated  by  a  point  on  the  cutaneous 
surface  two  inches  (5  cm.)  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  on  a  line 
drawn  from  this  process  to  the  umbilicus.  This  is  known  as  HcBnniBy'B  point.  Another  mode 
of  defining  the  position  of  the  ba.^  of  the  appendix  is  to  draw  a  line  between  the  anterior  superior 
spines  of  the  ilia  and  marking  the  point  where  this  line  intersects  the  right  semilunar  line. 
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Upon  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  can 
be  feh,  if  an  instrument  has  been  introduced  into  the  bladder,  exactly  in  the  middle  line;  behind 
and  above  this  the  prostate  gland  can  be  recognized  by  its  shape  and  hardness  and  any  enlarge- 
ment detected;  above  the  prostate  the  fluctuating  wall  of  the  bladder  when  full  can  be  felt, 
and  if  thought  desirable  it  can  be  tapped  in  this  situation;  on  either  side  and  behind  the  prostate 
the  seminal  vesicles  can  be  readily  felt,  especially  if  enlarged  by  tuberculous  disease.  Behind, 
the  coccyx  is  to  be  felt,  and  on  the  mucous  membrane  one  or  two  of  Houston's  folds.  The 
ischiorectal  fossae  can  be  explored  on  either  side,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  presence  of 
deep-seated  collections  of  pus.  Finally,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  finger  is  firnuy  gripped  by  the 
sphmcter  for  about  an  inch  (2.5  cm.)  up  the  bowel. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  small  intestine  is  much  exposed  to  injury,  but,  in  consequence 
of  its  elasticity  and  the  ease  with  which  one  fold  glides  over  another,  it  is  not  so  frequently  rup- 
tured as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Any  part  of  the  small  intestine  may  be  ruptured,  but 
probably  the  most  common  situation  is  the  transverse  duodenum,  on  account  of  its  being  more 
fixed  than  other  portions  of  the  bowel,  and  because  it  is  situated  in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrse,  so  that  if  this  portion  of  the  intestine  is  struck  a  sharp  blow,  as  from  the  kick  of  a 
horse,  it  is  unable  to  glide  out  of  the  way,  but  is  compressed  against  the  bone  and  lacerated. 
Wounds  of  the  intestine  sometimes  occur.  If  the  wound  is  a  small  puncture,  under,  it  b  said, 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  (6  nmi.)  in  length,  there  may  be  no  extravasation  of  the  contents  of  the 
bowel.  The  mucous  membrane  becomes  everted  and  perhaps  plugs  the  little  opening.  The 
bowels,  therefore,  may  be  punctured  with  a  fine  capillary  trocar,  m  cases  of  excessive  distention 
of  the  intestine  with  gas,  without  much  danger  of  extravasation.  A  longitudinal  wound  gapes 
more  than  a  transverse  wound,  owing  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the  circular  muscular  coat.  In 
closing  a  wound  of  the  intestine,  use  Lembert's  inversion  sutures,  which  bring  the  peritoneal 
surfaces  in  contact.  Halsted  showed  that  these  sutures  must  include  the  tough  submucous 
coat.  The  portions  of  intestine  which  lie  in  the  pelvis  are  inflamed  in  pelvic  peritonituf  and 
become  embedded  in  adhesions.  The  portions  of  intestine  which  may  be  present  are  the  termi- 
nation of  the  ileum,  the  portion  of  small  intestine  with  the  largest  mesentery  (Treves),  the  rectum, 
and  the  pelvic  colon.  The  small  intestine,  and  most  frequently  the  ileum,  may  become  stranau" 
lated  by  internal  bands,  or  through  apertures,  normal  or  abnormal.  Hie  bands  may  be  formed  in 
several  different  ways:  they  may  be  old  peritoneal  adhesions  from  previous  attacks  of  peritonitis; 
or  adherent  omentum  from  the  same  cause;  or  the  band  may  be  formed  by  Meckel's  diverticulum, 
which  has  contracted  adhesions  at  its  distal  extremity;  or  the  band  may  be  the  result  of  the 
'abnormal  attachment  of  some  normal  structure,  as  the  adhesion  of  two  appendices  epiploicae, 
or  an  adherent  vermiform  appendix  or  Fallopian  tube.  Intussusception  or  invagination  of  the 
small  intestine  may  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  out  the  most  frequent  situa- 
ation  is  at  the  ileocecal  valve,  the  valve  forming  the  apex  of  the  entering  tube.  This  form  may 
attain  great  size,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  these  cases  to  find  the  valve  projecting  from  the  anus. 
Stricture,  the  impaction  of  foreign  bodies,  and  twisting  of  the  gut  (volvulus)  may  lead  to  intestinal 
obstruction.  Volvulus  is  most  common  in  the  sigmoid  flexure.  Meckel's  diverticulum  may 
itself  become  twisted  and  stran^lated. 

Resection  of  a  portion  of  the  intestine  may  be  required  in  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  bowel;  in 
cases  of  intussusception;  for  the  removal  of  a  newgrowth  in  the  bowel;  in  dealing  with  artificial 
anus;  and  in  cases  of  rupture.  The  operation  is  termed  enterectomy,  and  is  performed  as  follows: 
The  abdomen  having  been  opened  ana  the  amount  of  bowel  requiring  removal  having  been  deter- 
mined upon,  the  gut  must  be  clamped  on  either  side  of  this  portion  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  any  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  during  the  operation.  The  portion  of  bowel  is  then  separated 
above  and  below  by  means  of  scissors.  If  the  portion  removed  is  small,  it  may  be  simply  removed 
from  the  mesentery  at  its  attachment  and  the  bleeding  vessels  tied;  but  if  it  is  large,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  also  a  triangular  piece  of  the  mesentery,  and  having  secured  the  vessels, 
suture  the  cut  edges  of  this  structure  together.  The  surgeon  then  proceeds  to  unite  the  cut 
ends  of  the  bowel.  He  may  do  it  by  the  operation  termed  end-to-end  anastomosis.  There 
are  many  ways  of  doing  this,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — one,  where  the  anastomosis 
is  made  by  means  of  some  mechanical  appliance,  such  as  Murphy's  button,  or  one  of 
the  forms  of  decalcified  bone  bobbins;  and  the  other,  where  the  operation  is  performed  by 
simply  suturing  the  ends  of  the  bowel  in  such  a  manner  that  the  peritoneum  covering  the  free 
divided  ends  of  the  bowel  is  brought  into  contact,  so  that  speedy  union  may  ensue. 

In  some  cases  after  resection  each  open  end  of  the  gut  is  closed,  the  side  of  the  terminal  portion 
is  sutured  to  the  side  of  the  initial  portion,  a  fistula  is  made  in  each,  and  the  suturing  is  com- 
pleted so  as  to  cause  the  two  filstulse  to  correspond.  A  permanent  side-to-side  opening  is  thus 
made.  Lateral  anastomosis  without  resection  may  be  practised  between  two  pieces  of  intestine, 
in  order  to  side-track  an  intervening  portion,  which  is  the  seat  of  malignant  disease  or  of  an 
artificial  anus.  Complete  exclusion  of  a  portion  of  intestine  is  performed  for  irremovable  tumors 
or  persistent  fecal  filstulse  of  the  large  intestine.  The  intestine  is  cut  through  above  and  below 
the  diseased  area  and  the  ends  of  the  healthy  gut  are  united  to  each  other,  or  the  larger  end  is 
closed,  an  opening  is  made  into  the  side  of  the  larger  end  and  the  smaller  end  is  implanted  in  it 
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(lateral  implantatwn).  The  two  ends  of  the  excluded  portion  are  fastened  to  the  skin  and  are 
left  open. 

In  ascites  resulting  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  benefit  occasionally  follows  the  performance  of 
Talma's  operation  (epiphpexy).  The  abdomen  is  opened  and  the  omentum  is  sutured  to  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall  or  in  the  abdominal  wound,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  more  free 
communication  between  the  portal  and  systemic  circulations,  thus  lowering  portal  pressure. 

Hernia. — ^The  two  chief  sites  at  which  external  hernia  may  take  place  are  the  inguinal  region 
and  the  crural  canal.  The  description  of  the  inguinal  canal  and  its  relations  will  be  found  on 
pages  4^  to  440,  and  that  of  the  crural  canal  on  pages  504  and  6S6.  Some  points  in  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  the  peritoneum  in  these  regions  may,  however,  be  recapitulated  here. 

Between  the  upper  margin  of  the  front  of  the  pelvis  and  the  umbilicus,  the  peritoneimi, 
when  viewed  from  oehind,  will  be  seen  to  be  raised  into  fine  folds  with  intervening  depressions, 
by  more  or  less  prominent  bands  which  converge  to  the  umbilicus.  The  urachus,  situated  in 
the  middle  line,  is  covered  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum  known  as  the  plica  lu-achi.  On  either  side  of 
this  a  fold  of  peritoneum  around  the  impervious  hypogastric  artery  forms  the  plica  hi-pogastrica. 
To  either  side  of  these  three  cords  is  the  deep  epigastric  artery  covered  by  the  plica  epigastrioa. 
Between  these  raised  folds  are  depressions  constituting  the  so-called  foss«.  The  most  mtemal, 
between  the  plica  urachi  and  plica  hypogastrica,  is  known  as  the  internal  inguinal  fossa  (fovta 
supravesicalis).  The  middle  one  is  situated  between  the  pUca  hypogastrica  and  plica  epigas- 
trica,  and  is  termed  the  middle  inguinal  fossa  (fovea  inguinalis  medialis).  The  external  one  is 
external  to  the  pUca  epigastrica  and  is  known  as  the  external  inguinal  fossa  {fovea  ingvinaUs 
lateralis).  Occasionally  the  deep  epigastric  artery  corresponds  in  position  to  the  impervious 
hypogastric  artery,  and  then  there  is  but  one  fold  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line.  In  the  usual 
position  of  the  parts  the  floor  of  the  external  inguinal  fossa  corresponds  to  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  and  into  this  fossa  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  descends.  To  the  inner  side  of  the  plica 
epigastrica  are  the  two  internal  fossse,  and  through  either  of  these  a  direct  hernia  may  descend. 
The  whole  of  the  space  between  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  the  margin  of  the  Rectus  and  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  is  known  as  Hesselbadi's  triangle.  Below  the  level  of  Poupart's  ligament 
is  a  smafi  depression  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  crural  ring.  It  is  known  as  the  feoiaral 
fossa,  and  into  it  a  femoral  hernia  descends. 

Inguinal  Hernia. — Inguinal  hernia  is  that  form  of  protrusion  which  makes  its  way  through 
the  abdomen  in  the  inguinal  region.  There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  it — external  or  oblique, 
and  internal  or  direct. 

In  oblique  inguinal  hernia  the  intestine  escapes  from  the  abdominal  cavity  at  the  internal  ring, 
pushing  before  it  a  pouch  of  peritoneum  which  forms  the  hernial  sac.  As  it  enters  the  in^inal 
canal  it  receives  an  investment  from  the  extraperitoneal  tissue  and  is  enclosed  in  the  mfim- 
dibuliform  fascia.  In  passing  along  the  inguinal  canal  it  displaces  upward  the  arched  fibres 
of  the  Transversalis  and  Internal  wjlique,  and  receives  a  covering  of  Cremaster  muscle  and 
cremasteric  fascia.  It  then  passes  along  the  front  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  escapes  from  the 
inguinal  canal  at  the  external  ring,  becoming  invested  by  intercolumnar  fascia.  Lastly,  it 
descends  into  the  scrotum,  receiving  coverings  ft'om  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  integument. 

The  seat  of  stricture  in  oblique  inguinal  hernia  is  at  either  the  external  or  internal  abdominal 
ring;  most  frequently  in  the  latter  situation.  If  it  is  situated  at  the  external  ring,  the  division  of 
a  few  fibres  at  one  point  of  the  circumference  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  replacement  of  the 
hernia.  If  at  the  internal  ring,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique 
so  as  to  lay  open  the  inguinal  canal;  in  dividing  the  aponeurosis  the  incision  should  be  directed 
parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  constriction  at  the  internal  ring  should  then  be  divided 
directly  upward. 

When  tne  intestine  passes  along  the  inguinal  canal  and  escapes  from  the  external  ring  into  the 
scrotum,  it  is  called  complete  oblique  inguinal  or  scrotal  hernia.  If  the  intestine  tloes  not  escape 
from  the  external  ring,  but  is  retained  in  the  inguinal  canal,  it  is  called  incomplete  inguinal 
hernia  or  bubonocele.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  coverings  which  invest  it  will  depend  upon 
the  extent  to  which  it  descends  in  the  inguinal  canal. 

There  are  some  other  varieties  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia  (Figs.  1058  to  1062)  depending 
upon  congenital  defects  in  the  processus  vaginalis,  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  which  precedes 
the  descent  of  the  testis.  Normally  this  pouch  is  closed  before  birth,  closure  commencing  at 
two  points — viz.,  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring  and  at  the  top  of  the  epididymis,  and  gradually 
extending  until  th^  whole  of  the  inter\'ening  portion  is  converted  into  a  fibrous  cord.  From 
failure  in  the  completion  of  this  process,  variations  in  the  relation  of  the  hernial  protrusion  to 
the  testis  and  tunica  vaginalis  are  produced;  these  constitute  distinct  varieties  of  inguinal 
hernia — viz.,  congenital,  infantile,  encysted,  and  hernia  of  the  funicular  process. 

Where  the  processus  vaginalis  remains  patent  throughout,  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
communicates  directly  wim  that  of  the  peritoneum.  The  intestine  descends  along  this  pouch 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  which  constitutes  the  sac  of  the  hernia,  and  the  gut  lies  in 
contact  with  the  testis.  Though  this  form  of  hernia  is  termed  congenital^  the  term  does  not  imply 
that  the  hernia  existed  at  birth,  but  merely  that  a  condition  is  present  which  may  allow  of  the 
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•descent  of  the  hernia  at  any  moment.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  congenital  hernise  frequently  do  not 
appear  until  adult  life. 

Where  the  processus  vaginalis  is  occluded  at  the  internal  ring  only  and  remains  patent  through- 
out the  rest  of  its  extent,  two  varieties  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia  may  be  producecl— viz.,  infantile 
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Fig.  1058. — CommoQ  scrotal  hernia. 


Fig.  1059. — Congenital  hernia. 
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Fzo.  1060.— Infantile  hernia. 


Fig.  1061. — Encysted  hernia. 
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Fig.  1062. — Hernia  into  Uie  funicular  process. 
Figs.  1058  to  1062. — Varieties  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia. 

and  encysted  hernise.  In  the  infantile  form  (Fig.  1060)  the  bowel  pressing  upon  the  septum  and 
the  peritoneum  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  causes  it  to  yield  and  form  a  sac  which  descends 
behmd  the  tunica  vaginalis;  so  that  in  front  of  the  bowel  there  are  three  layers  of  peritoneum, 
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the  two  layers  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  its  own  sac.  In  the  encysted  form  (Fig.  1061)  pressure 
at  the  occluded  spot  causes  the  septum  to  yield  and  form  a  sac  which  projects  into  &e  tunica 
vaginalis,  forming  thus  a  sac  within  a  sac,  so  that  in  front  of  the  bowel  there  are  two  layers  of 
peritoneum,  one  from  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  one  from  its  own  sac. 

Where  the  processus  vaginalis  is  occluded  at  the  lower  point  only,  i.  e.,  just  above  the  testis, 
the  intestine  descends  into  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  as  far  as  the  testis,  but  is  prevented  from 
entering  the  sac  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  oy  the  septum  which  has  formed  between  it  and  the 
pouch.  This  is  known  as  hernia  into  the  funicular  process;  it  resembles  the  congenital  form 
except  that  instead  of  enveloping  the  testis  it  lies  above  it. 

In  direct  inguinal  hernia  the  protrusion  makes  its  way  through  some  part  of  He^dbach's 
triangle,  either  through  (a)  the  outer  part,  where  only  extraperitoneal  tissue  and  transversalis 
fascia  intervene  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique;  or  through 
(6)  the  conjoined  tendon  which  stretches  across  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  triangle  between  die 
artery  and  the  middle  line.  In  the  former  the  hernial  protrusion  escapes  from  the  abdomen  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  pushes  before  it  the  peritoneum,  extraperitoneal  tissue, 
and  transversalis  fascia,  and  enters  the  inguinal  canal.  It  passes  along  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  canal  and  finally  emerges  from  the  external  ring,  receiving  an  investment  from  the  intcr- 
columnar  fascia.  The  coverings  of  this  form  of  hernia  are  similar  to  those  of  the  oblique  form, 
except  that  a  portion  derived  from  the  general  layer  of  transversalis  fascia  replaces  the  infun- 
dibuliform  fascia. 

In  the  second  form,  which  is  the  more  frequent,  the  hernia  is  either  forced  through  the  fibres 
of  the  conjoined  tendon,  or  the  tendon  is  gradually  distended  in  front  of  it  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete investment  for  it.  The  intestine  then  enters  the  lower  end  of  the  inguinal  canal,  escapes  at 
the  external  ring  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  and  receives  additional  coverings  from  the 
external  spermatic  fascia,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  integument.  The  coverings  cm  this  form, 
therefore,  differ  from  those  of  the  oblique  form  in  that  the  conjoined  tendon  is  substituted  for  the 
cremaster,  and  the  infundibuliform  fascia  is  replaced  by  a  portion  of  the  general  layer  of  the 
transversalis  fascia. 

The  seat  of  stricture  in  both  varieties  of  direct  hernia  is  usually  found  either  at  the  neck  of  die 
sac  or  at  the  external  ring.  In  that  form  which  perforates  the  conjoined  tendon  it  not  infre- 
quently occurs  at  the  edges  of  the  fissure  through  which  the  gut  passes.  In  all  cases  of  inguinal 
hernia,  whether  direct  or  oblique,  it  is  proper  to  divide  the  stricture  direcdy  upward;  by  cutting 
in  this  direction  the  incision  is  made  parallel  to  the  deep  epigastric  artery — external  to  it  in  the 
oblique  variety,  internal  to  it  in  the  direct  form  of  hernia;  all  chance  of  wounding  the  vessd  is 
thus  avoided.  Direct  ingumal  hernia  is  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  the  oblique,  and 
is  found  more  often  in  men  than  in  women.  The  main  differences  in  position  between  it  and 
the  oblique  form  are:  (a)  it  is  placed  over  the  pubis  and  not  in  the  course  of  the  inguinal  canal; 
(6)  the  deep  epigastric  artery  runs  on  the  outer  or  iliac  side  of  the'neck  of  the  sac;  and  (e)  the 
spermatic  cord  lies  along  its  external  and  posterior  sides,  not  directly  behind  it,  as  in  oblique 
inguinal  hernia. 

Femoral  Hernia. — In  femoral  hernia  the  protrusion  of  the  intestine  takes  place  through 
the  crural  ring.  As  already  described  (p.  504),  this  ring  is  closed  by  the  septimi  cnirale,  a 
partition  of  modified  extraperitoneal  tissue;  it  is,  therefore,  a  weak  spot  in  the  abdominal  waO, 
and  especially  in  the  female,  where  the  ring  is  larger  and  where  profound  changes  are  produced 
in  the  tissues  of  the  abdomen  by  pregnancy.  Femoral  hernia  is,  therefore,  more  common  in 
women  than  in  men. 

When  a  portion  of  intestine  is  forced  through  the  femoral  ring  it  carries  before  it  a  pouch  of 
peritoneum  which  forms  the  hernial  sac.  It  receives  an  investment  from  the  extraperitoneal 
tissue  or  septum  crurale  and  descends  along  the  femoral  canal,  or  inner  compartment  of  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  as  far  as  the  saphenous  opening;  at  this  point  it  changes  its  course, 
being  prevented  from  extending  farther  down  the  sheath  on  account  of  the  narrowing  of  the 
latter,  and  its  close  contact  with  the  vessels,  and  also  from  the  close  attachment  of  the  superficial 
fascia  and  femoral  sheath  to  the  lower  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  saphenous  opening. 
The  tumor  is  consequently  directed  forward,  pushing  before  it  the  cribriform  fascia,  and  then 
curves  upward  over  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  lower  part  of  the  External  oblique,  being  covered 
by  the  superficial  fascia  and  integument.  While  the  hernia  is  contained  in  the  femoral  canal  it  is 
usually  of  small  size  owing  to  the  resisting  nature  of  the  surrounding  parts,  but  when  it  escapes 
from  the  saphenous  opening  into  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the  groin  it  becomes  consideraoly 
enlarged.  The  direction  taken  by  a  femoral  hernia  in  its  descent  is  at  first  downward,  then  for- 
ward and  upward;  in  the  application  of  taxis  for  the  reduction  of  a  femoral  hernia,  therefore, 
pressure  should  be  directed  in  the  reverse  order. 

The  coverings  of  a  femoral  hernia,  from  within  outward,  are  peritoneum,  septum  crurale, 
femoral  sheath,  cribriform  fascia,  superficial  fascia,  and  integument.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
described  an  investment  for  femoral  hernia  under  the  name  of  fascia  propriay  lying  immediately 
external  to  the  peritoneal  sac  but  freauently  separated  from  it  by  some  adipose  tissue.  Surgi- 
cally it  is  important  to  remember  the  frequent  existence  of  this  layer  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
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which  an  inexperienced  operator  may  mistake  the  fascia  for  the  peritoneal  sac  and  the  contained 
fat  for  omentum,  as  there  is  often  a  great  excess  of  subperitoneal  fatty  tissue  enclosed  in  the 
"fascia  propria."  In  many  cases  it  resembles  a  fatty  tumor,  but  on  further  dissection  the  true 
hernial  sac  will  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  fat.  The  fascia  propria  is  mt^rely  modified 
extraperitoneal  tissue  which  has  been  thickened  to  form  a  membranous  sheet  by  the  pressure  of 
the  hernia. 

When  the  intestine  descends  along  the  femoral  canal  only  as  far  as  the  saphenous  opening  the 
condition  is  known  as  incomplete  femoral  hernia.  The  small  size  of  the  protrusion  in  this  form 
of  hernia,  on  account  of  the  firm  and  resisting  nature  of  the  canal  in  which  it  is  contained,  ren- 
ders it  an  exceedingly  dangerous  variety  of  the  disease  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  detecting 
the  existence  of  the  swelling,  especiaUy  in  corpulent  subjects.  The  coverings  of  an  incomplete 
femoral  hernia  would  be,  from  without  inwara,  inteeument,  superficial  fascia,  superior  falciform 
process  of  fascia  lata,  femoral  sheath,  septum  cruraJe,  and  peritoneum. 

The  seat  of  stricture  of  a  femoral  hernia  varies;  it  may  be  in  the  peritoneum  at  the  neck  of  the 
hernial  sac;  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  is  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  superior  falciform 
process  with  the  free  edge  of  Gimbemat's  ligament;  or  it  may  be  at  the  margin  of  the  saphenous 
opening.  The  stricture  should  in  every  case  be  divided  in  a  direction  upward  and  inward  for  a 
distance  of  about  one-sixth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  All  vessels  or  otner  structures  of  impor- 
tance in  relation  to  the  neck  of  the  sac  will  thus  be  avoided. 

The  spine  of  the  pubis  forms  an  iDoportant  landmark  in  serving  to  differentiate  the  inguinal 
from  the  femoral  variety  of  hernia.  The  inguinal  protrusion  is  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  spine,  while  the  femoral  is  below  and  to  its  outer  side. 

By  the  term  internal  hernia,  we  mean  hernia  into  the  foramen  of  Winslow^,  into  the  retro- 
duodenal  fossa,  into  the  retrocecal  fossa,  or  into  the  intersigmoid  fossa.  Such  a  hernia  produces 
the  symptoms  of  acute  strangulation  of  the  intestine. 

In  typhoid  fever  there  is  ulceration  of  Peyer's  patches.  One  of  tl^ese  ulcers  Toayperf orate. 
The  only  chance  for  life  is  immediate  laparotomy  and  closure  of  the  perforation.  Inis  saves 
one-fifth,  or  possibly  one-third,  of  the  cases.  The  incision  is  made  to  expose  the  lower  ileum,  as 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  perforation  is  in  this  portion  of  the  gut. 

The  surgical  anatomy  of  the  rectum  is  of  considerable  importance.  There  may  be  congenital 
malformation  due  to  arrested  or  imperfect  development.  Tnus,  there  may  be  no  invagination  of 
the  ectoderm,  and  consequently  a  complete  absence  of  the  anus;  or  the  hind  gut  may  be  imper- 
fectly developed,  and  there  may  be  an  absence  of  the  rectum,  though  the  anus  is  developed; 
or  the  invagination  of  the  ectoderm  may  not  communicate  with  the  termination  of  the  hina  gut 
from  want  of  solution  of  continuity  in  the  septum  which  in  early  fetal  life  exists  between  the 
two.  The  mucous  membrane  is  thick  and  but  loosdy  connected  to  the  muscular  coat  beneath 
and  thus  favors  prolapse,  especially  in  children.  Ine  vessels  of  the  rectum  are  arranged  as 
mentioned  above,  longitudinally,  and  are  contained  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  between  the 
mucous  and  muscular  coats,  and  receive  no  support  from  surrounding  tissues,  and  this  favors 
varicosity.  Moreover,  the  veins,  after  running  upward  in  a  longitudinal  direction  for  about  ^ve 
inches  in  the  submucous  tissue,  pierce  the  muscular  coats,  and  are  liable  to  become  constricted 
at  this  point  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  gut.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  no 
valves  m  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  veins,  and  the  vessels  of  the  rectum  are  placed  in  a  dependent 
position,  and  are  liable  to  be  pressed  upon  and  obstructed  by  hardened  feces.  The  anatomical 
arrangement,  therefore,  of  the  nemorrhoidal  vessels  explains  the  great  tendency  to  the  occurrence 
of  piles.  The  presence  of  the  Sphincter  ani  is  of  surgical  importance,  since  it  is  the  constant 
contraction  of  this  muscle  which  prevents  an  ischiorectal  abscess  from  healing  and  tends  to 
cause  a  fistula.  Also,  the  reflex  contraction  of  this  muscle  is  the  cause  of  the  severe  pain  com- 
plained of  in  fissure  of  the  anus.  The  relations  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  rectum  are  of  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  the  operation  of  removal  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  for  malignant 
disease.  The  membrane  gradually  leaves  the  rectum  as  it  descends  into  the  pelvis;  first  leaving 
its  posterior  surface,  then  the  sides,  and  then  the  anterior  surface,  to  become  reflected  in  the 
male  on  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  forming  the  rectovesicalpouch,  and  in  the  female 
on  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  forming  Douglas'  pouch.  The  rectovesical  pouch  of 
peritoneum  extends  to  within  three  inches  (7.5  cm.)  from  the  anus,  so  that  it  is  not  desirable 
to  remove  more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  (6.25  cm.)  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  bowel,  for 
fear  of  the  risk  of  opening  the  peritoneum.  When,  however,  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  rectum,  or  extends  farther  in  this  direction,  a  greater  amount  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  gut  may  be  removed,  as  the  peritoneum  does  not  extend  on  this  surface  to  a  lower 
level  than  five  inches  from  the  margin  of  the  anus.  The  rectovaginal  or  Douglas'  pouch  in  the 
female  extends  somewhat  lower  £an  the  rectovesical  pouch  of  the  male,  and  therefore  it  is 
advisable  to  remove  a  less  length  of  the  tube  in  this  sex.  Of  recent  years,  however,  much  more 
extensive  operations  have  been  done  for  the  removal  of  cancer  of  the  rectum,  and  in  these  the 
peritoneal  cavity  has  necessarily  been  opened.  If,  in  these  cases,  the  opening  is  plugged  with 
iodoform  gauze  until  the  operation  is  completed,  and  then  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  peri- 
toneum are  accurately  brought  together  with  sutures,  no  evil  result  appears  to  follow.    For  cases 
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of  cavcer  of  the  rectum  which  are  too  low  to  be  reached  bv  abdominal  section,  and  too  high  to  be 
removed  by  the  ordinary  operation  from  below,  Kraske  has  devised  an  operation  which  eoes  by 
his  name.  The  patient  is  placed  on  his  right  side  and  an  incision  is  made  from  the  second  sacral 
spine  to  the  anus.  The  soft  parts  are  now  separated  from  the  back  of  the  left  side  of  the  aacrum 
as  far  as  its  left  margin,  and  the  greater  and  lesser  sacrosciatic  ligaments  are  divided.  A  portion 
of  the  lateral  mass  of  the  sacrum,  commencing  on  the  left  border  at  the  level  of  the  third  poste- 
rior sacral  foramen,  and  running  downward  and  inward  through  the  fourth  foramen  to  the  comu, 
is  now  cut  away  with  a  chisel.  The  left  side  of  the  wound  being  now  forcibly  drawn  outward, 
the  whole  of  the  rectum  is  brought  into  view,  and  the  diseased  portion  can  be  removed,  leaving 
the  anal  portions  of  the  gut,  if  healthy.  The  two  divided  ends  of  the  gut  can  perhaps  then  he 
approximated  and  sutur^  together.  Kraske's  operation  is  in  many  cases  preceded  by  the  per- 
formance of  iliac  colostomy.  In  cancer  high  up  in  the  rectum  removal  of  the  growth  throuj^ 
the  abdomen  is  sometimes  practised,  the  divided  lower  end  of  the  rectum  being  sutured  to  the 
divided  upper  end  (Weir's  operation). 

The  colon  frequently  requires  opening  in  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction,  and  by  some  sur- 
geons this  operation  is  performed  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  rectum,  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  recog- 
nized, in  the  hope  that  the  rate  of  growth  may  be  retarded  by  removing  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  passage  of  fecal  matter  over  the  diseased  surface.  The  operation  of  cclostomy  may  be 
performed  either  in  the  inguinal  or  lumbar  region;  but  inguinal  colostomy  (Maydl's  operation) 
nas  at  the  present  day  superseded  the  lumbar  operation.  The  main  reason  for  preferring  thL> 
operation  is  that  a  spur-shaped  process  of  the  mesocolon  can  be  formed,  which  prevents  any  fecal 
matter  finding  its  way  past  the  artificial  anus  and  becoming  lodged  on  the  diseased  structures 
below.  The  sigmoid  flexure  being  smrounded  by  peritoneum,  a  coil  can  be  drawn  out  of  the 
wound,  and  when  it  is  opened  transversely  a  spur  b  formed,  and  this  prevents  any  fecal  matter 
finding  its  way  from  the  gut  above  the  opening  into  that  below.  The  operation  is  performed 
by  msLKing  an  incision  two  or  three  inches  m  length  from  a  point  one  inch  internal  to  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament.  The  various  layers  of 
abdominal  muscles  are  cut  through,  and  the  peritoneum  opened  and  sewed  to  the  external 
skin.  The  sigmoid  flexure  is  now  sought  for,  and  pulled  out  of  the  wound  and  fixed  by  pushing 
a  glass  bar  through  a  slit  in  the  mesocolon.  The  two  parts  of  the  loop  are  sutiu'ed  together. 
The  intestine  is  now  sutured  to  the  parietal  peritoneum.  The  wound  is  dressed,  and  either 
immediately  or  between  the  second  to  the  fourth  day,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
theprotruded  coil  of  intestine  is  opened.     It  is  opened  transversely  w^ith  the  Paquelin  cautery. 

Tne  loose  connective  tissue  around  the  rectum  is  occasionally  the  site  of  an  abscess,  the  active 
focus  of  which,  however,  may  be  located  elsewhere.  This  form  of  abscess  may  be  described  as 
the  superior  pelvic  rectal;  it  is  placed  above  the  pelvic  diaphragm,  but  beneath  the  peritoneum. 
The  acute  variety  is  generally  due  to  ulceration  or  perforation  of  the  bowel  (possibly  produced  by 
a  foreign  body)  above  the  level  of  the  attachment  of  the  Levator  ani.  The  abscess  may  also  occur 
above  a  stricture  (simple  or  malignant)  of  the  rectum;  occasionally  it  arises  from  suppuration 
around  the  prostate,  and  more  rarely  follows  abscess  of  the  seminal  vesicles.  Chronic  abscesses 
also  appear  in  the  same  region  either  from  caries  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  or  from 
caseation  of  the  presacral  lymph  nodes,  while  in  other  cases  an  abscess  finds  its  way  down  into 
the  pelvis  from  aisease  of  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebral. 


THE  LIVER  (HEPAR)  (Figs.  1063,  1064). 

The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body  and  is  situated  in  the  upper  and 
right  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  occupying  almost  the  whole  of  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  the  greater  part  of  the  epigastrium,  and  not  uncommonly  extending 
into  the  left  hypochondrium  as  far  as  the  midclavicular  line.  In  the  male  it  weighs 
from  fifty  to  sixty  ounces;  in  the  female,  from  forty  to  fifty.  It  is  relatively 
much  larger  in  the  fetus  than  in  the  adult,  constituting,  in  the  former,  about  one- 
eighteenth,  and  in  the  latter,  about  one-thirty-sixth  of  the  entire  body  weight. 
Its  greatest  transverse  measurement  is  from  eight  to  nine  inches  (20  to  22  cm.). 
Vertically,  near  its  lateral  or  right  surface,  it  measures  about  six  or  seven  inches 
(15  to  18  cm.),  while  its  greatest  antero-posterior  diameter  is  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  end  of  the  right  kidney  and  is  from  four  to  five  inches  (10  to  12  cm.).  Op- 
posite the  vertebral  column  its  measurement  from  before  backward  is  reduced 
to  about  three  inches  (7.5  cm.).  Its  consistence  is  that  of  a  soft  solid;  it  is,  how- 
ever, friable  and  easily  lacerated;  its  color  is  a  dark  reddish  brown,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  1.05. 
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To  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  its  shape,  it  must  be  hardened  in  aUu,  and  it  will 
then  be  seen  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  wedge,  the  base  of  which  is  directed 
to  the  right  and  the  thin  edge  toward  the  left.  Symington  describes  its  shape  as 
that  "of  a  right-angled  triangular  prism  with  the  right  an^es  rounded  off." 

Smfaces. — The  liver  possesses  five  surfaces — viz.,  a  sapnior,  inferior,  anterior, 
posterior,  and  a  right,  lateral  snrface.  A  sharp,  well-defined  margin  divides  the 
inferior  from  the  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces,  but  the  other  surfaces  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  thick,  rounded  borders.  The  superior  and  anterior  surfaces 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thick  rounded  border,  and  are  attached  to  the 
Diaphragm  and  anterior  abdominal  wall  by  a  triangular  or  falciform  fold  of  peri- 
toneum, the  Biupennry  or  falciform  ligament,  in  the  free  margin  of  which  is  a  rounded 
cord,  the  Ugunentnm  terei  or  impervious  umbilical  vein.  The  line  of  attachment 
of  the  falciform  ligament  divides  the  liver  into  two  unequal  parts,  termed  the 
right  and  left  lobes,  the  right  being  much  the  larger.  The  inferior  and  posterior 
surfaces  are  divided  into  five  lobes  by  five  fissures,  which  are  arranged  in  the  form 


Pio.  1063.— Tbc  liver.     Upper  surface.     (Drawn  from  His'  model.) 

of  the  letter  H.  The  left  limb  of  the  H  marks  on  these  surfaces  the  division  of 
the  liver  into  right  and  left  lobes;  it  is  known  as  the  longitadinal  fioBiire,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parts — viz.,  the  umbilical  flssare  in  front  and  the  flsBore  for  tlie  dnctns 
Tonofliu  behind.  The  right  limb  of  the  H  is  formed  in  front  by  the  finure  or 
fosaa  for  the  gall-bladder,  and  behind  by  the  flssnre  for  the  inferior  rsna  cava;  these 
two  fissures  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  band  of  liver  substance,  termed 
the  caudate  lobe.  The  bar  connecting  the  two  limbs  of  the  H  is  the  tnuuverse 
or  portal  flssnie;  in  front  of  it  is  the  quadrate  lobe,  behind  it  is  the  Spigelian  lobe. 

The  euperior  florface  (faeiea  superior)  (Fig.  1063)  comprises  a  part  of  both 
lobes,  and,  as  a  whole.  Is  convex,  and  fits  under  the  vault  of  the  Diaphragm;  its 
central  part,  however,  presents  a  shallow  depression,  the  cardiac  depression  (im- 
pres»io  cardiaca),  which  corresponds  with  the  position  of  the  heart  on  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  Diaphragm.  It  is  separated  from  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral 
surfaces  by  thick,  rounded  borders.  Its  left  extremity  is  continued  into  the  under 
surface  by  a  prominent  sharp  margin.  Except  along  the  lines  of  attachment 
of  the  falciform  ligament  this  surface  is  completely  covered  by  peritoneum. 

The  anterior  surface  is  large,  triangular  in  shape,  and  comprises  also  a  part  of 
both  right  and  left  lobes.     It  is  directed  forward,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in 
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contact  with  the  Diaphragm,  which  separates  it  on  the  right  from  the  sixth  to 
the  tenth  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  and  on  the  left  from  the  seventh  and  eighth 
costal  cartilages.  In  the  middle  line  it  lies  behind  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  in 
the  angle  between  the  diverging  rib  cartilages  of  opposite  sides  the  anterior  sur- 
face is  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall.  It  is  separated  from  the  inferior 
surface  by  a  sharp  margin,  and  from  the  superior  and  lateral  surfaces  by  thick 
rounded  borders.  It  is  completely  covered  by  peritoneum  except  along  the  line 
of  attachment  of  the  falciform  ligament. 

The  lateral  or  right  surface  (Figs.  1063  and  1064)  is  convex  from  before  back- 
ward and  slightly  so  from  above  downward.  It  is  directed  toward  the  right  side, 
forming  the  base  of  the  wedge,  and  lies  against  the  lateral  portion  of  the  Dia- 
phragm, which  separates  it  from  the  lower  part  of  the  left  pleura  and  lung,  outside 
which  are  the  right  costal  arches  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  inclusive. 

The  inferior  or  visceral  surface  (Jdcies  inferior)  (Figs.  1064  and  1065)  is  uneven, 
concave,  directed  downward,  backward,  and  to  the  left,  and  is  in  relation  with  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  the  right  kidney 
and  suprarenal  glands.  The  surface  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  fissure  into  a  right 
and  a  left  lobe,  and  is  almost  completely  invested  by  peritoneum;  the  only  parts 
where  this  covering  is  absent  are  where  the  gall-bladder  is  attached  to  the  liver 
and  at  the  transverse  fissure,  where  the  two  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  bloodvessels  and  duct  of  the  viscus.  The  under 
surface  of  the  left  lobe  presents  to  the  right  and  near  the  centre  a  rounded  emi- 
nence, the  omental  tuberosity  (tvher  omeiiiale)  (Fig.  1064),  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  lesser  omentum.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  depression,  the  gastric  siniaee 
or  impression  (impressio  gastrica),  with  which  the  stomach  is  in  contact.  Betw^een 
the  gall-bladder  and  the  left  lobe  is  the  quadrate  lobe.  The  quadrate  lobe  is 
bounded  to  the  left  by  the  umbilical  fissure  or  the  fissure  for  the  umbilical  vein  (fasm 
venae  umbilicalis),  which  is  the  anterior  portion  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  and 
lodges  the  round  ligament.  The  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  is  divided  into  two 
unequal  portions  by  a  fossa,  which  lodges  the  gall-bladder  and  is  called  the  fossa 
vesicalis  (fossa  vesicae  felleae).  The  portion  to  the  left,  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
is  the  quadrate  lobe,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  (impressio 
pylorica)  and  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum.  The  portion  of  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  right  lobe  to  the  right  of  the  fossa  vesicalis  presents  two  shallow  concave 
impressions,  one  situated  behind  the  other,  the  two  being  separated  by  a  ridge. 
The  anterior  of  these  two  impressions,  the  colic  impression  (impressio  colica), 
is  produced  by  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon;  the  posterior,  the  renal  impression 
(impressio  rerudis),  is  occupied  by  the  upper  end  of  the  right  kidney  and  lower  part 
of  the  suprarenal  gland  (Fig.  1064).  To  the  inner  side  of  the  renal  impression  is  a 
third  and  slightly  marked  impression,  lying  between  it  and  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder. This  is  caused  by  the  second  portion  of  the  duodenum,  and  is  known 
as  the  duodenal  impression  (impressio  duodenaiis).  Just  in  front  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  is  a  narrow  strip  of  liver  tissue,  the  caudate  lobe,  which  connects  the 
right  inferior  angle  of  the  Spigelian  lobe  to  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe. 
It  forms  the  upper  boundary  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow. 

The  posterior  surface  (fades  posterior)  (Fig.  1065)  is  rounded  and  broad  behind 
the  right  lobe,  but  narrow  on  the  left.  Over  a  large  part  of  its  extent  it  is  not 
covered  by  peritoneum;  this  uncovered  area  (Pig.  1064)  is  about  three  inches  (7.5 
cm.)  broad,  and  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  Diaphragm,  being  united  to  it  by 
areolar  tissue.  It  is  marked  off  from  the  upper  surface  by  the  line  of  reflection  of 
the  upper  or  anterior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament  and  from  the  under  surface 
of  the  liver  by  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  lower  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament 
(Fig.  1066).  The  central  part  of  the  posterior  surface  presents  a  deep  concavity 
which  is  moulded  on  the  vertebral  column  and  crura  of  the  Diaphragm.     To  the 
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right  of  this  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  lodged  in  an  indentation  in  the  liver  substance, 
lying  between  the  uncovered  area  and  the  Spigelian  lobe.  Close  to  the  right  of 
this  indentation  and  immediately  above  the  renal  impression  is  a  small  triangular 
depressed  area,  the  suisannal  Impnulon  (impreasio  suprarenalis)  (Fig.  1064), 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  devoid  of  peritoneum;  it  lodges  the  right  suprarenal 
gland,  which  is  inserted  between  the  liver  and  Diaphragm.  To  the  left  of  the 
fossa  for  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  the  Spigelian  lobe,  which  lies  between  the  flsnm 
for  the  inferior  Tana  Ckva  and  the  hssure  for  the  dnctos  venonu.  Below  and  in 
front  it  projects  and  forms  part  of  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  transverse  fissure. 
Here,  to  the  right,  it  is  connected  with  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver  by  the  caudate  lobe,  and  to  the  left  it  presents  a  tubercle,  the  tobercolom 
pspiUue  (Fig,  1064),  It  is  opposite  the  tenth  and  eleventh  thoracic  vertebrae, 
and  rests  upon  the  aorta  and  crura  of  the  Diaphragm,  being  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneum of  the  lesser  sac.  On  the  posterior  surface  to  the  left  of  the  Spigelian 
lobe  is  a  groove,  the  Ofloi^tageal  groove  (impreasio  oesophagea),  indicating  the 
position  of  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  cesophagus  (Fig.  1064). 


Umbiiical  ftiart.  ■fraMctm  Jt—nre. 

Via.  1064,— Tbc  livsr.     Poeter[t>r  ud  inferior  ■urfMm.     (Drawn  from  Hie'  model.) 

The  inferior  border  or  margin  (margo  inferioris)  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  marked 
opposite  the  attachment  of  the  falciform  ligament  by  a  deep  notch,  the  umbilical 
notch  (incisura  umhilicalia),  and  opposite  the  cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib  by  a  second 
notch  for  the  fundus  of  tbe  gall-bladder  (incisura  vesicae  felleae).  In  adult  males 
thb  border  generally  corresponds  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  thorax  in  the  ri^t 
midclavicular  line;  but  in  women  and  children  it  usually  projects  below  the  ribs. 

The  left  extremitf  of  tba  inleriu'  margin  of  the  liver  is  thin  and  flattened  from 
above  downward. 

Fissures. — Five  fissures  are  seen  upon  the  under  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
liver,  which  serve  to  divide  it  into  its  five  lobes.  They  are:  the  ombUical  flsaare, 
the  fiamre  for  tto  ductus  venosus  (forming  together  the  longitudinal  fissure),  the 
traniverse  flssuie,  the  fissure  for  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  fissure  for  the  inferior 
vena  cava. 

The  longitadinal  fluure  (foasa  hngUvdinalia  ainiatra)  is  a  deep  groove,  which 
extends  from  the  notch  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver  to  the  upper  border  of 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  organ.  It  separates  the  right  and  left  lobes,  the 
transverse  fissure  (Fig.  1064)  joins  it,  at  right  angles,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts. 
The  anterior  part,  or  umbilical  flssuie  (fosaa  venae  umbUicalis),  lodges  the  umbilical 
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vein  in  the  fetus,  and  its  remains  {ligamentum  teres)  in  the  adult;  it  lies  !>etween 
the  quadrate  lobe  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  is  often  partially  bridged 
over  by  a  prolongation  of  the  hepatic  substance,  the  pons  Iwpatis.  The  posterior 
part  or  fissure  for  the  ductus  vsnosus  {/os»a  ductus  venosi)  lies  between  the  left 
lobe  and  the  Spigelian  lobe;  it  lodges  in  the  fetus  the  ductus  venosus,  and  in  the 
adult  a  slender  fibrous  cord  (lig.  venosum)  the  impervious  remains  of  that  vessel. 
The  transverM  or  portal  flsson  {■porta  he-pada)  (Fig.  1064)  is  a  short  but  deep 
fissure,  about  two  inches  (5  cm.)  in  length,  extending  transversely  across  the  under 
surface  of  the  left  portion  of  the  right  lobe,  nearer  to  its  posterior  surface  than 
its  anterior  border.  It  joins,  nearly  at  ri^t  angles,  with  the  longitudinal  fissure, 
and  separates  the  quadrate  lobe  in  front  from  the  caudate  and  Spigelian  lobes 
behind.  By  the  older  anatomists  this  fissure  was  considered  the  gateway  (jtorta) 
of  the  liver;  hence  the  large  vein  which  enters  at  this  fissure  was  called  Uie  portal 
vein  (Fig.  1065),  Besides  this  vein,  the  fissure  transmits  the  hepatic  artery  and 
nerves,  and  the  hepatic  duct  and  lymphatics.  At  their  entrance  into  the  fissure, 
the  hepatic  duct  lies  in  front  and  to  the  right,  the  hepatic  artery  to  the  left,  and 
the  portal  vein  behind  and  between  the  duct  and  artery. 

(Eiotikaiita^  iroote.        Portal  vein,        Suprarmal  imprniloii. 


Fia.  1066,— Poe(*riQr  and  undemurfaom  of  the  liver.     (Dnim  (rom  His' model.) 

The  fossa  or  fissure  for  the  gallrblftdder  (fossa  vesicae  felleae)  is  a  shallow,  oblong 
fossa,  placed  on  the  under  surfoce  of  the  right  lobe,  parallel  with  the  longitudinal 
fissure.  It  extends  from  the  anterior  free  margin  of  the  liver,  which  is  notched 
for  its  reception,  to  the  right  extremity  of  the  transverse  fissure. 

The  fissure  for  the  inferior  vena  cava  {fossa  venae  cavae)  (Fig.  1064)  is  a  short, 
deep  fissure,  in  some  cases  a  complete  canal,  in  consequence  of  the  substance 
of  the  liver  occasionally  surrounding  this  vessel.  It  extends  obliquely  upward 
from  the  lobus  caudatus,  which  separates  it  from  the  transverse  fissure  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  liver,  and  is  situated  between  the  Spigelian  1<^  and  the 
bare  area  of  the  liver.  On  slitting  open  the  inferior  vena  cava  the  orifices  of 
the  hepatic  veins  will  be  seen  opening  into  this  vessel  at  its  upper  part,  after 
perforating  the  floor  of  this  fissure. 

Lobes. — ^The  lobes  of  the  liver,  like  the  ligaments  and  fissures,  are  five  in 
number — the  right  lobe,  the  left  lobe,  the  lobus  quadratus,  the  lobus  Sidgelii,  and 
the  lobus  candatns,  the  last  three  being  merely  parts  of  the  right  lobe. 
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The  right  lobe  (lobus  hepatis  dexter)  (Figs.  1063  and  1064)  is  much  larger  than 
the  left,  the  proportion  between  them  being  as  six  to  one.     It  occupies  the  right 
hypochondrium,  and  is  separated  from  the  left  lobe,  on  its  upper  and  anterior 
'  surfaces,  by  the  falciform  ligament ;  on  its  under  and  posterior  surfaces  by  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure;  and  in  front  by  the  umbilical  notch.     It  is  of  a  somewhat  quadri- 
lateral form,  its  under  and  posterior  surfaces  being  marked  by  three  fissures — 
the  transverse  fissure,  the  fissure  for  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  fissure  for  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  which  separate  its  left  part  into  three  smaller  lobes — the  lobus  Spigelii, 
lobus  quadratus,  and  lobus  caudatus.    On  it  are  seen  four  shallow  impressions — one 
in  front,  for  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon;  a  second  behind,  for  the  right  kidney; 
a  third  internal,  between  the  last-named  and  the  gall-bladder,  for  the  second  part 
of  the  duodenum;  and  a  fourth  on  its  posterior  surface,  for  the  suprarenal  gland. 
The  lobus  quadratus  (Figs.  1064  and  1065)  is  situated  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  right  lobe,  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  inferior  margin  of  the  liver;  behind, 
by  the  transverse  fissure;  on  the  right,  by  the  fissure  of  the  gall-bladder;  on  the 
left,  by  the  umbilical  fissure.     It  is  oblong  in  shape,  its  antero-posterior  diameter 
being  greater  than  its  transverse. 

The  lobns  Spigelii  (lobiLS  cavdatiLS  {Sjngelii^)  (Figs.  1064  and  1065)  is  situated 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  It  looks  directly  back- 
ward, and  is  nearly  vertical  in  direction.  It  is  bounded  below  by  the  transverse 
fissure,  on  the  right  by  the  fissure  for  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  on  the  left  by 
the  fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus.  It  is  longer  from  above  downward,  and  is 
somewhat  concave  in  the  transverse  direction.  Its  lower  end  usually  projects  in 
the  form  of  a  rounded  process,  the  taber  papillare  {processus  papillaris). 

The  lobns  caudatus  (processus  cavdaiits)  (Fig.  1064),  or  tailed  lobe,  is  a  small 
elevation  of  the  hepatic  substance  extending  obliquely  outward,  from  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  Spigelian  lobe  to  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe.  It  is  situated 
behind  the  transverse  fissure,  and  separates  the  fissure  for  the  gall-bladder  from 
the  commencement  of  the  fissure  for  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  left  lobe  (lobus  hepatis  sinister)  (Figs.  1063  and  1064)  is  smaller  and  more 
flattened  than  the  right.  It  is  situated  in  the  epigastric  and  left  hypochondriac 
regions.  Its  upper  surface  is  slightly  convex;  its  under  surface  is  concave, 
and  presents  a  shallow  depression  for  the  stomach,  the  gastric  impression.  This  is 
situated  in  front  of  the  groove  for  the  oesophagus,  and  is  separated  from  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure  by  the  omental  tuberosity,  which  lies  against  the  small  omentum 
and  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach.  The  posterior  end  of  the  left  lobe  frequently 
exhibits  a  flat  projection,  composed  of  connective  tissue,  and  called  the  appendix 
fibrosus  hepatis.  In  the  adult,  portions  only  of  bile  ducts  are  present  in  it.  In 
the  newborn  it  is  a  definite  portion  of  secreting  liver  substance,  which  later  under- 
goes connective-tissue  transformation. 

Ligaments. — The  liver  is  connected  to  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm 
and  the  anterior  walls  of  the  abdomen  by  five  ligaments,  four  of  which  are  peri- 
toneal folds;  the  fifth  is  a  round,  fibrous  cord,  resulting  from  the  occlusion  of 
the  umbilical  vein.  These  ligaments  are  the  falciform,  two  lateral,  coronary,  and 
round.  It  is  also  attached  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  by  the  gastro- 
hepatic  or  small  omentum  (p.  1260). 

The  falciform  ligament  (ligamentum  falciforme  hepatis)  (Figs.  1066  and  1067) 
is  a  broad  and  thin  antero-posterior  peritoneal  fold,  falciform  in  shape,  its  base 
being  directed  downward  and  backward,  its  apex  upward  and  backward.  It  is 
attached  by  one  margin  to  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  sheath  of  the  right  Rectus  muscle  as  low  down  as  the  umbilicus; 
by  its  hepatic  margin  it  extends  from  the  notch  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver, 
as  far  back  as  its  posterior  surface.  It  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  peritoneum 
closely  united.     Its  free  edge  contains  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver. 
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The  coronary  ligament  (ligamentum  coronarium  hepatis)  (Figs.  1063  and  1066) 
connects  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver  to  the  Diaphragm.  It  consists  of  two 
layers.  The  upper  layer  is  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from 
the  upper  margin  of  the  bare  area  of  the  liver  to  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  right  layer  of  the  falciform  ligament.  The  lower 
layer  is  reflected  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  bare  area  on  to  the  right  kidney 
and  suprarenal  gland. 
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Fig.  1066. — The  peritoneal  ligaments  of  the  liver.     (Schematic.)     (Poirier  and  Charpy.) 

The  lateral  ligaments  (Figs.  1063  and  1066)  are  two  in  number,  and  are  called 

the  right  and  left  lateral  ligaments. 

The  right  lateral  ligament  (ligameivtum  triangvlare  dextrum)  (Figs.  1063  and 

1066)  IS  in  reality  the  right  extremity  of  the  coronary  ligament.    This  ligament  is 

triangular  in  form,  runs  from  the  liver  to  the  Diaphragm,  and  is  formed  by  the 

apposition  of  the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  the  coronary  ligament 

The  left  lateral  ligament  (Ixgamen- 
turn  triangidare  sinigtrum)  (Figs. 
1063  and  1066)  is  a  fold  of  some 
considerable  size,  which  connects 
the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  left  lobe  to  the  Dia- 
phragm; its  anterior  layer  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  left  layer  of  the 
falciform  ligament. 

The  round  ligament  (ligamenivm 
teres  hepatis)  (Figs.  1065  and  1067) 
is  a  fibrous  cord  resulting  from  the 
occlusion  of  the  fetal  umbilical  vein. 
It  ascends  from  the  umbilicus,  in 
the  free  margin  of  the  falciform 
ligament,  to  the  notch  in  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  liver,  from  which 
it  may  be  traced  along  the  umbilical 
fissure  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the 

liver;  on  the  posterior  surface  it  is  continued  upward  as  the  impervious  ductus 

venosus  (lig,  venosum)  as  far  as  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Support  and  Movability  of  the  Liver.— The  liver  is  movable  within  certain 

narrow  limits.     It  moves  with  respiration.     On  inspiration  it  moves  down  with 

the  Diaphragm  to  distinctly  below  the  costal  arch  in  the  right  midclavicular  line. 

Its  fixation  to  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm  by  means  of  connective  tissue 

gives  it  its  strongest  support. 


MAVEL 


Fio.  1067. — ^Dia^ram  to  show  the  relations  of  the  falci- 
form or  suspensory  and  round  ligaments  to  the  liver  and 
the  abdominal  waU.     (Gerrish.) 
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Abnormalities  of  the  Liver. — The  liver  may  be  divided  into  many  lobules,  and  such  lobu- 
lation is  most  evident  on  the  parietal  surface  of  the  right  lobe.  Lobulation  is  probably  a  patho- 
logical  change.    Occasionally  the  right  lobe  is  small  and  the  left  large. 

Accessory  Livers  are  fragments  of  hepatic  tissue  or  rests,  which  are  entirely  separated  from 
the  liver.  They  are  seldom  met  with,  when  they  do  exist  their  most  common  situation  is  in 
the  suspensory  ligament,  but  they  have  been  found  in  the  great  omentum,  in  the  peritoneum, 
wall  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  in  other  situations.  They  may  be  congenital  or  may  be  due  to 
atrophy  of  the  pedicle  of  an  accessory  lobe  or  of  a  pedunculated  lobe.  Tight  lacing  alters  the 
shape  and  position  of  the  liver  (Fig.  1068).  It  may  flatten  the  dome  and  increase  the  length  of 
the  anterior  surface,  this  change  bein^  especially  obvious  in  the  right  lobe,  and  a  costal  groove 
may  be  formed  by  the  pressure  of  a  rib.  "  When  the  elongated  right  lobe  passes  over  the  right 
kidney,  there  is  atrophy  of  the  hepatic  substance  and  thickening  of  the  capsule,  which  is  opaque 
and  forms  a  hinge-like  ligament  oetween  the  main  part  of  the  right  lobe  above  the  constricted 
lower  portion.  This  lobe  is  variously  termed  partial  hepatoptosis,  constriction  lobe,  or  the 
snstentacular  formation  of  the  right  lobe  (Hertz).  The  constriction  furrow  is  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  corset  in  front  and  the  resistance  of  the  kidney  behind.  The  constriction  lobe 
tapers  to  a  point,  so  that  the  shape  of  the  liver,  as  seen  from  the  front,  is  that  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  with  the  apex  downward."*  Such  a  constriction  lobe  is  known  as  Biedel's  lobe.  The 
left  lobe  may  also  project  down,  but  not  so  markedly.    Tight  lacing  may  cause  the  entire  organ 
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Fio.  1068. — Deformed  female  liver.     (Poirier  and  Charpy.) 

to  occupy  a  level  higher  than  normal.  Such  a  liver  is  thick  and  excessively  convex  above  and  thin 
below,  and  reaches  to  or  laps  over  the  spleen.  In  severe  cases  the  superior  surface  is  thrown  into 
antero-posterior  creases  or  folds.  Rieders  lobe  (Fig.  1068)  may  be  congenital,  may  be  due  to 
tight  lacing,  or  may  arise  in  cholelithiasis  or  cholecystitis  from  the  traction  of  adhesions.  Such 
a  lobe  comes  off  from  the  right  lobe.  It  may  be  a  tapering  mass  of  liver  tissue,  it  may  have  a  thin 
pedicle  of  liver  tissue,  or  its  pedicle  may  be  merely  a  double  fold  of  peritoneum.  The  gall- 
oladder  may  lie  upon  its  under  surface,  or  may  be  placed  to  the  left  of  it. 

Vessels. — The  bloodvessels  connected  with  the  liver  are  the  hepatic  artery,  the  portal  vein, 
and  the  hepatic  veins. 

The  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein  (Figs.  468,  469,  557,  and  1069),  accompanied  by  numerous 
lymphatics  and  nerves,  ascend  to  the  transverse  fissure  between  the  layers  of  the  gastrohepatic 
omentum,  and  in  front  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  The  hepatic  duct,  lying  in  company  with 
them,  descends  from  the  transverse  fissure  between  the  layers  of  the  same  omentum.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  three  structures  in  the  lesser  omentum  (Fig.  984)  is  as  follows:  The  hepatic 

1  Rolleston,  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver. 
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duct  lies  to  the  right,  the  hepatic  artery  to  the  left,  and  ibe  porta)  vein  behind  and  between  the 
other  two.  They  enter  the  transverse  fissure  in  the  above-described  order,  but  in  that  fissure 
undergo  rearrangement,  the  duct  being  in  front,  the  artery  in  the  middle,  and  the  vein  behind. 
The  artery,  the  vein,  and  the  duct  divide  into  a  right  and  left  branch  and  sev^al  smaller  branches, 
and  within  the  organ  the  vessels  from  the  three  sources  accompany  each  other  and  divide  at  the 


Fio.  lOflS.— Scbemstic  Mction  of  the  liver.     Ttae  fibroue  tunic  ie  abown  in  black  ind  tlie  copiult  of  GIikod  id  nd. 

same  points;  so  each  branch  of  the  portal  vein  is  accompanied  by  a  branch  of  the  hepatit'  anerr- 
and  of  the  duct.  They  are  enveloped  in  a  loose  areolar  tissue,  the  capanls  ol  GUuon  (Fig. 
1069),  which  accompanies  the  vessels  in  their  course  through  the  portal  caiuUs  in  the  interior  cf 
the  organ. 

The  hapatic  veins  (Fig.  473)  convey  the  blood  from  the  liver.  They  commence  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver,  in  the  capiUary  terminations  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery;  these 
tnbutaries,  gradually  uniting,  usually  form  three  veins,  which  converge  toward  the  [losterior 
surface  of  the  liver  and  open  into  the  portion  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  situated  in  the  groove  at 
the  back  part  of  this  organ.  Of  these  three  veins,  one  from  the  right  and  another  from  the  left 
lobe  open  obliquely  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  that  from  the  middle  of  the  organ  and  lobus 
Spigelii  having  a  straight  course. 


Fig.  1070.— Tbe  relationB  of  the  vessels  as  they  pass  into  the  trsiuveise  fissure  of  the  liver.     (Poirter  nnd  Cbupy.) 

The  hepatic  veins  ha\e  very  little  cellular  investment;  what  there  is  binds  their  parietes 
closely  to  the  walls  of  the  canals  through  which  they  run;  so  that,  on  section  of  ihe  organ,  these 
veins  remain  widely  open  and  solitary  (PiE;.  1072),  and  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
branches  of  the  fiortal  vein  (Fig.  1073),  which  are  more  or  less  collapsed,  and  always  accom- 
panied by  an  artery  and  duct;  the  hepatic  veins  are  destitute  of  valves. 
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Structure.  —The  substance  of  the  liver  ia  composed  of  loboles  held  tof;etheT  by  enlremely 
fine  areolar  tissue,  and  of  the  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  duct,  hepatic  artery,  hepatic 
veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  the  whole  being  invested  by  a  serous  and  fibrous  coat. 

The  UTons  coat  {lunka  serosa)  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and  invests  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  organ.     It  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  fibrous  coat. 

The  araoUr  or  fibroiu  C04t  {capmia  fibrosa  [Glwoni^  lies  beneath  the  serous  investment  and 
covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  organ;  it  is  called  the  ct^anle  oiaiiura;  the  latter  term  has  also 
been  retained  for  the  heavy  fibrous  tissue,  at  the  portal  fissure,  that  envelops  and  accompanies 
the  vessels  into  the  liver.  It  is  difficult  of  demonstration,  excepting  where  the  serous  coat  is 
deficient,  lie  areolar  tissue  which  surrounds  and  binds  together  the  liver  lobules  is  continuous 
with  the  areolar  coal. 

The  Lobnlea'  (totmli  hepatU)  (Fig.  1076).— The  lobules  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  hepatic 
substance;  they  may  be  seen  either  on  the  surface  of  the  oro;an  or  by  making  a  section  through 
the  gland.  They  are  small  granuhir  bodies  about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  measuring  from  one~ 
twentieth  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  human  subject  their  outline  is  very  irreg- 
ular, but  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  (for  example,  the  pig)  they  are  well  defined,  and  when 
divided  transversely  have  a  polygonal  outline.  It  divided  longitudinally  thev  are  more  or  less 
foliated  or  oblong.  The  bases  of  the  lobules  are  clustered  around  the  smallest  radicles  of  Ihe 
hepatic  veins  (tiAlobular  vriia),  to  which  each  is  connected  by  means  of  a  small  branch  which 
iasues  from  the  centre  of  the  lobule  (iiUralobular  vein).  The  remaining  part  of  the  surface  of 
each  lobule  is  imperfectly  isolated  from  thesurroundinglobulesby  a  thin  stratum  oi  areolar  tissue 
in  which  are  dncta  and  a  plexus  of  vesseb,  the  int«rlobnlar  plexoa  (Figs.  1074  and  1075).  In 
some  animals,  as  the  pig,  the  lobules  are  completely  isolated  from  one  another  by  this  interlobular 
areolar  tissue. 

If  one  of  the  sublobular  veins  be  laid  open,  the  bases  of  the  lobules  may  be  seen  through  the 
thin  wall  of  the  vein  on  which  they  rest,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  tesselated  pavemeni,  the 
centre  of  each  polvgonal  space  presenting  a  minute  aperture,  the  mouth  of  an  intralobular  vein 
(Fig.  1072). 


Fio.  1071.— The  hepatic  cella  at  diff«r«ntatMM  of  digeatioD.     (Heidenhuo.} 

ilieroscnpie  Appearanee.^Each  lobule  is  composed  of  irregular,  anastomosing  chains  of  cells, 
Itepatlc  celU  (Fig.  1071),  surrounded  by  a  dense  ca|)illary  plexus,  composed  of  vessels  which 
penetrate  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  and  lerminale  in  a  single  straight 
central  vein,  which  runs  through  its  centre,  to  open  at  its  base  into  one  of  the  radicles  of  ihe 
hepatic  vein.  These  structures  are  supported  by  a  delicate  meahwork  of  reliform  connective 
tissue.  Within  the  chains  of  the  cells  are  the  minute  commencements  of  the  bile  ducts.  There- 
fore, in  the  lobule  we  have  all  the  essentials  of  a  secreting  gland;  that  is  to  say,  (1)  cells,  by 
which  the  secretion  is  formed;  (2)  bloodveSMla,  in  close  relation  with  the  cells,  containing  the 
blood  from  which  the  secretion  is  derived;  and  (3)  ducts,  by  which  the  secretion,  when  formed, 
is  carried  away.     Each  of  these  structures  will  have  to  be  further  considered. 

1.  The  hftpSitic  cells  are  epithelial  in  nature  and  of  more  or  less  cuboidal  or  polygonal  form. 
They  vary  in  size  from  the  y^  to  the  jj^fu  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  they  consist  of  a  granular 
protoplasm  without  any  cell  wall,  and  contain  one  or  sometimes  two  distinct  nuclei.  In  (he  nu- 
cleus IS  a  highly  refracting  nucleolus  with  granules.  Embedded  in  the  protoplasm  are  numerous 
brownish  particles,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  oil  globules,  andglycogen  granules  in  varying 

iuaniities.  Secretory  capillaries  are  to  be  found  in  the  cells.  Tne  cells  adhere  together  by 
leir  surfaces  so  as  to  form  rows,  which  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the 
lobules.      As  stated  above,  they  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  secretion  of  the  bile. 

2.  The  Bloodvessela.— The  blood  in  the  capillary  plexus  around  the  liver  cells  is  brought 
to  the  liver  principally  by  the  portal  vein,  but  also  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  hepatic  artery.  For 
the  sake  of  clearness  the  distribution  of  the  blood  derived  from  the  hepatic  artery  may  be  con- 
sidered first. 

The  hspatic  artery,  entering  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure  with  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic 
duct,  ramifies  with  these  vessels  through  the  [)orlal  canals.     It  gives  off  vaginal  bnutcbes  which 

'  Accordini  to  Msll  (Jour,  of  Annt..  vot.  v.  No.  3).  the  lobule  m  here  deeeribed  is  not  bis  •IrucftiraZ  unit,  which 
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ramify  in  the  inlerlabular  (isi;ue,  and  appear  to  be  destined  chiefly  for  the  autritioD  of  the  c< 
of  the  large  vessels,  the  duels,  and  the  investing  membrane  of  the  liver.  It  also  gives  off  c^m 
branchfls  which  reach  the  surface  of  the  organ,  terminBting  in  the  fibrous  coat  in  stellale  plexuses. 
Finally,  it  gives  off  interlobular  branches  (rami  arterioti  trUerlobularef)  which  form  a  plexu.'!  of 
capillaries  (interlobular  capUlaries)  on  the  outer  side  of  each  lobule,  to  supply  its  wall  and  ihe 
accompanying  bile  ducts.  From  (his  plexus  some  lobular  branches  enter  the  lobule  and  end  in 
the  capillary  network  between  the  cells. 


Fio.  1072.— LonritudinBlwwtioD  ofao  bapatic  Fia.  t073. — LonDtudinsI  wctton  of  ■  nnBll  portal  vrin 

vein.     (Aft«r  Kieraao.)  ana  canal.     (After  Kiernu.) 

The  portal  vein  also  enters  at  the  transverse  fissure  and  runs  through  the  portal  canab,  dividinf^ 
into  branches  in  its  course,  whieh  finally  break  up  into  a  plexus,  the  Intailobiilar  plaxtu,  in 
the  interlobular  connective  tissue.  Id  their  course  these  branches  receive  the  vapnal  and 
capsular  veins,  corresponding  to  the  vaginal  and  capsular  branches  of  the  hertatlc  arteir  (Fi^. 
1073).    Hius  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  blood  carried  to  die  liver  by  the  porta!  vein  and  hepatic 


ected  liver  (dog). 


rtery,  except  perhaps  that  derived  from  the  interlobular  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery,  directly 
r  indirectly  finds  its  way  into  the  interlobular  plexus.  From  this  plexus  the  blood  b  carried 
)lo  the  lobule  by  tine  branches  which  pierce  its  wall  and  then  converge  from  the  circumferenc-e 
}  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  forming  a  number  of  converging  vessels,  intralobular  ca|>illaries,  which 
re  connected  by  transverse  branches  (Figs  1074  an<f  1076),    In  the  interstices  of  the  network 
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of  vessels  thus  rormed  rtc  aitualed,  as  l)efore  swd,  the  liver  cells;  and  here  it  is  that  the  blood  is 
brought  into  intimate  connection  with  the  liver  cells  and  the  bile  is  secreted.  The  endothelium  of 


vB«ujuau  dvuhoo  of  A  hiinua  Uvfir.  plaond  in  prawrvativs  a  few  minutra  after  death  (i 
II.  luD  sJDUEDidal  sndothslium  ia  wen  vloaely  upUed  to  the  hemtic  epiUielial  cells.  The  cell  el 
e  bk»d  in  the  ainuaoida  have  been  omitled.  but  in  this  aa  in  other  similaily  obtained  prepa 
roiB  bell-ahaped  fonns  of  red  biood  Mlla  •rere  aecn. 


Fin.  1070.— A  lobule  of  human  liver.     (After  Rauber-Kopach.) 

the  capillaries  and  the  epithelial  cells  are  closely  adherent  lo  each  other,  forming  nnutoids. 
Arrived  at  the  centre  of  a  lobule,  all  these  minute  vessels  empty  themselves  into  one  vein,  of 
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considerable  size,  which  runs  down  the  ceotre  of  the  lobule  from  apex  to  base  and  is  cjtUed  the 
intralobnlU'  or  cenlzal  vein  {vena  ijUralobularis)  (Fig.  1076).  At  the  boae  of  [he  lobule  this  vein 
opens  directly  into  the  BUblobular  vein,  with  which  the  lobuleisconnected,  and  which,  S3  before 
mentioned,  is  a  radicle  of  the  hepatic  vein.  The  sublobular  veins,  uniting  into  larger  and  larger 
trunks,  end  at  last  in  the  hepatic  veins,  which  do  not  receive  any  intralobular  veins  directly. 
Finally,  the  hepatic  veins,  as  mentioned  on  page  754,  converge  to  form  three  large  trunks  which 

ri  into  the  inferior  vena  cav«,  while  that  vessel  is  situated  in  the  fissure  appropriated  to  it  at 
back  of  the  liver.    "Hie  portal  vein  is  the  nutrient  vessel  of  the  parenchyma  of  Che  liver, 
while  the  hepatic  artery  nourishes  the  vessels,  ducts,  and  inierlobuhtr  connective  tissue. 

3.  The  DtietS. — Having  shown  how  the  blood  is  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  ihe 
hepatic  cells  in  order  that  the  bile  may  he  secreted,  it  remains  now  only  to  consider  the  way  in 
which  the  secretion,  having  been  formed,  is  carried  away.  Several  views  have  prevailed  as  to 
the  mode  of  origin  of  the  hepatic  ducts;  It  seems,  however,  to  be  clear  that  they  commence  by 
tittle  passages,  which  arc  formed  between  the  cells  and  which  have  been  termed  intarcalhiUr 
biliary  puBagaa,  bile  capillariea,  or  bile  UUiallciiU  (ductus  biiiferi).  These  passages  are  merely 
little  channels  or  spares  left  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  two  cells  or  in  the  angle  where 
three  or  more  liver  cells  meet,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  delicaie  membrane 
forming  the  wall  of  the  channel.     Heidenhain,  however,  thinks  they  have  coats.     The  channels 


thus  formed  radiate  lo  the  circumference  of  the  lobule,  and  empty  Into  small  interlobular  ducts 
between  the  lobules.  These  are  lined  by  low  epithelial  cells  3up)>or(ed  by  a  basement  mem- 
brane  and  a  little  fibrous  tissue.  The  interlobular  ducts  pass  inlo  the  portal  canaLi,  become 
enclosed  In  Gllsson's  capsule,  and,  accompanying  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery  (Fig.  1076), 
join  with  other  ducU)  lo  form  two  main  trunlis,  tlie  right  and  left  branches  of  the  hepatic  duct, 
which  leave  the  liver  at  the  transverse  or  portal  fissure,  and  by  their  union  form  tiie  hepatic 
duct.  The  larger  interlobular  ducts  possess  some  circularly  arranged  smooth  muscle  tissue, 
while  the  main  duct?  possess  three  coats— mucona,  muscular,  and  flbrooi.  The  mncoiu  coat 
consists  of  tall  columnar  epithelial  cells,  basement  membrane,  and  tunica  propria.  The  miu- 
cnlar  coat  consists  of  smooth  muscle  tissue  circularly  arranged.  The  flbroiu  coat  consists  of 
loose  white  fibrous  tissue  supporting  the  other  coats. 

The  iTtnphatiCB,  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  (Fig.  569),  commence  in  l.vmphatic  spaces 
around  die  capillaries  of  the  lobules;  they  accompany  the  vessels  of  the  interlobular  plexus,  often 
enclosing  and  surrounding  ihem.  These  unite  and  form  larger  vessels,  which  run  in  the  portal 
canals,  enclosed  in  Ulisson's  capsule,  and  emerge  at  the  portal  fissure  to  be  distributed  in  the 
manner  described.  Other  superficial  lymphatics  arise  from  the  superficial  lobules,  pass  under 
the  peritoneum,  and  form  a  close  plexus,  where  this  membrane  covers  the  liver.  The  first- 
named  group  of  lymphatics  gives  origin  to  the  deej)  collecting  trunks,  the  second  to  the  superficial 
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ct^ecting  trunks.  One  group  of  deep  collecting  Imnka  accompanies  the  portal  vein,  there  being 
fifteen  to  ^gbteea  of  them  emerging  from  the  transverse  fissure.  They  empty  into  the  lymph 
nodes  of  the  hilum.  Another  group  accompanies  the  hepatic  veins.  There  are  five  or  six 
trunks  which  pass  through  the  Dia^ragm  and  terminate  in  the  lymph  nodes  about  the  inferior 
vena  cava  {iniraihoracic  nodei).  The  superficial  trunks  of  the  superior  surface  are  divided 
into  posterior,  anterior,  and  superior  trunks.  Some  of  the  posterior  trunks  terminate  in  the 
nodes  about  the  coeliac  axis,  others  in  the  nodes  about  the  lower  portion  of  the  inferior  vena  cava 
in  the  thorax;  others  in  the  nodes  about  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  oesophagus.  The  anterior 
trunks  which  are  limited  to  the  right  lobe  pass  to  the  nodes  of  the  hilum.  The  superior  trunks 
ascend  in  the  suspensory  ligament.  Some  pass  to  the  nodes  about  the  inferior  vena  cava,  just 
above  the  Diaphragm;  others  to  the  hepatic  nodes.  The  balance  unite  to  form  a  very  large 
trunk,  which  passes  through  the  Diaphragm  and  divides  into  branches  which  enter  the  nodes 
l>ack  of  the  base  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

The  nervoB  of  the  liver  are  derived  from  the  left  vagtu  and  BynqMtlwtic.  The  branches  of  the 
left  vagus  ascend  from  in  front  of  the  stomach  within  the  lesser  omentum.  The  sympathetic  nerves 
pass  along  the  hepatic  artery,  enter  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure,  and  accompany  the  vessels 
and  ducts  to  the  interlobular  spaces.  Here,  according  to  Korolkow,  the  myelinic  fibres  are  dis- 
tributed almost  exclusively  to  the  coats  of  the  bloodvessels,  while  the  amyelinic  fibres  enter  the 
lobules  and  ramify  between  the  cells. 

The  Excretory  Apparatus  of  the  Liver. 

The  excretory  apparatus  of  the  liver  consists  of  (1)  the  hepatic  doct,  formed,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  the  junction  of  the  two  main  duct^,  which  pasa  out  of  the  liver 
at  the  transverse  fissure;  (2)  the  gall-bladtler, 
which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  bile;  (3) 
the  cystic  duct,  or  the  duct  of  the  gall-blad-  ,, 

der;  and  (4)  the  common  bile  doct,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts. 

Tha  Hepatic  Dact  (dvctua  hepaticus)  (Figs. 
1078  and  1079).— Two  main  trunks  of  nearly 
equal  size  issue  from  the  liver  at  the  transverse 
fissure,  one  from  the  right,  the  other  from  the  »«p«tio 
left  lobe;  these  unite  to  form  the  hepatic  duct, 
which  then  passes  downward  and  to  the  right 
for  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
(3.75  to  5  cm.),  between  the  layers  of  the 
lesser  omentum,  where  it  is  joined  at  an  acute 
angle  by  the  cystic  duct,  and  so  forms  the 
common  bile  duct  {dvdus  communis  ckole- 
dochus).  The  hepatic  duct  is  accompanied 
by  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein  (Fig. 
1070). 

The  Qall-bladder  (vesica  fellca)  (Figs. 
1064  and  1078). —The  gall-bladder  is  die 
reservoir  for  the  bile;  It  is  a  conical  or  pear- 
shaped  musculomem  bra  nous  sac,  lodged  in  a 
fossa  on  the  under  surface  of  the  rl^t  lobe  of 
the  liver,  and  fi.xed  in  it  hy  connective  tissue, 
and  extending  from  near  the  ri)^t  extremity  of 
the  transverse  fissure  to  the  anterior  border  of 
the  organ.  It  Is  from  three  to  four  inches 
(7.5  to  10  cm.)  In  length,  one  Inch  (2.5  cm.) 
in  breadth  at  its  widest  part,  and  holds  from 
eight    to  ten   drams   (30    to  40  c.c).     It   is 

divided  into  a  fundus,  body,  and  neck.  The  fimdiu  (Jundns  vesicae  felleae),  or 
broad  extremity,  is  directed  downward,  forward,  and  to  the  right,  and  projects 
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beyond  the  anterior  border  of  the  liver;  the  body  (corpus  vesicae  felleae)  and  neck 
(collum  vesicae  felleae)  are  directed  upward  and  backward  to  the  left.  The  neck 
of  the  gall-bladder  is  on  a  slightly  higher  level  than  the  lowest  point  of  the  gall- 
bladder; thus  the  weight  of  the  bile  is  away  from  rather  than  toward  the  outlet. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  gall-bladder  is  attached  to  the  liver  by  connective  tissue 
and  vessels.  The  under  surface  is  covered  by  peritoneum,  which  is  reflected  on 
to  it  from  the  surface  of  the  liver.  Occasionally  the  whole  of  the  organ  is  invested 
by  the  serous  membrane,  and  is  then  connected  to  the  liver  by  a  kind  of  mesentery. 

Relations. — The  body  of  the  g^all-bladder  is  in  relation,  by  its  upper  surface,  with  the  liver, 
to  which  it  is  connected  by  areolar  tissue  and  vessels;  by  its  under  surface,  with  the  conunenc^ 
ment  of  the  transverse  colon;  and  farther  back,  with  the  upper  end  of  the  descending  portion 
of  the  duodenum  or  sometimes  with  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  or  the  first  portion  of  the 
duodenum.  The  fundus  is  completely  invested  by  peritoneum;  it  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with 
the  abdominal  parietes^  immediately  below  the  nintn  costal  cartilage;  behind,  with  the  trans- 
verse arch  of  the  colon.  The  neck  is  narrow,  and  curves  upon  itself  Tike  the  letter  S;  at  its  point 
of  connection  with  the  cystic  duct  it  presents  a  well-marked  constriction. 

When  the  gall-bladder  is  distended  with  bile  or  filled  with  calculi,  the  fundus  may  be  felt 
through  the  abdominal  parietes,  especially  in  an  emaciated  subiect;  the  relations  of  this  sac  ^^\\\ 
also  serve  to  explain  the  occasional  occiurence  of  abdominal  biliary  fistube,  through  which  bili&n' 
calculi  may  pass  out,  and  of  the  passage  of  calculi  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  stomach,  duo- 
denum, or  colon,  which  occasionally  happens. 

Structure.— The  gall-bladder  consists  of  three  coats — serofibrous,  muscular,  and  mucoiu. 

The  external  or  serofibrous  coat  (tunica  serosa  vesicae  feUeae)  consists  of  white  fibrous  tissue 
that  surrounds  the  muscle  coat;  the  fundus  is  completely  covered  by  peritoneimi,  while  the  body 
and  neck  are  covered  on  their  under  surfaces  only. 

The  muscular  coat  (tunica  muscularis  vesicae  felleae)  is  a  thin  but  strong  layer  which  forms 
the  framework  of  the  sac,  consisting  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  which  interlaces  in  all  directions  and 
is  mixed  with  plain  muscle  fibres  which  are  disposed  chiefiy  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  a  fen- 
running  transversely. 

The  internal  or  mucous  coat  (tunica  mucosa  vesicae  felleae)  is  loosely  coimected  with  the 
fibrous  portion  of  the  preceding  coat.  It  is  generally  tinged  with  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and 
is  everywhere  elevated  into  minute  ru|fa,  by  the  imion  of  which  numerous  meshes  are  formed, 
the  depressed  intervening  spaces  having  a  polygonal  oudine.  The  meshes  are  smaller  at  the 
fundus  and  neck,  being  most  developed  about  the  centre  of  the  sac.  Opposite  the  neck  of  the 
gall-bladder  the  mucous  membrane  projects  inward  in  the  form  of  oblique  ridges  or  folds,  formiiig 
a  spiral  valve  (Fig.  1078). 

The  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  columnar  epithelium,  and  secretes  an  abundance  of 
thick  viscid  mucus;  it  is  continuous  through  the  hepatic  duct  with  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  ducts  of  the  liver,  and  through  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  with  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  duodenum.  Mucous  glands  may  be  found  in  this  coat,  as  well  as  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue 
and  solitary  follicles. 

The  Cystic  Duct  (ductvs  cysticus). — The  cystic  duct,  the  smallest  of  the  three 
biliary  ducts,  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  (3.75  cm.)  in  length.  It  passes  obliquely 
downward  and  to  the  left  from  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  joins  the  hepatic 
duct  to  form  the  common  bile  duct.  It  lies  in  the  gastrohepatic  omentum  in 
front  of  the  portal  vein,  the  hepatic  artery  lying  to  its  left  side.  The  mucous 
membrane  lining  its  interior  is  thrown  into  a  series  of  crescentic  folds,  from  five 
to  twelve  in  number,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder.  They 
project  into  the  duct  in  regular  succession,  and  are  directed  obliquely  around  the 
tube,  presenting  much  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  spiral  valve  (^valtnda 
spiralis  [Heisteri])  (Fig.  1078).  When  the  duct  is  distended,  the  spaces  between 
the  folds  are  dilated,  so  as  to  give  to  its  exterior  a  twisted  appearance. 

The  common  bile  duct  (ductus  choledochus)  (Figs.  1078  and  1079),  the  largest 
of  the  three,  is  the  common  excretory  duct  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder.  It  is 
about  three  inches  in  length,  is  of  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  and  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts. 

It  descends  along  the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum  behind  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  in  front  of  the  portal  vein,  and  to  the  right  of  the  hepatic 
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artery  (Fig.  984);  it  then  passes  between  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  d 
portion  of  the  duodenum,  and,  running  for  a  short  distance  along  the  right  side 
of  the  terminal  part  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  passes  with  it  obHquely  through  the 
wall  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum  between  the  mucous  and  muscular 
coats  in  the  submucous  tissue  for  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  (1.25  to 
2  cm.).  The  two  ducts  usually  unite  just  before  opening  into  the  duodenum 
(Figs.  1079  and  1080),  but  may  remain 
independent  throughout  (in  about  10  per 
cent,  of  individuals).  The  ampulla  of 
Vater  (Fig.  1079)  is  the  conical  cavity 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  two  ducts, 
and  is  much  larger  than  the  opening 
on  the  bile  papilla.  It  averages  3.9  mm. 
in  length.  The  average  diameter  of  the 
orifice  is  2.5  mm.  (Opie).  The  two  ducts 
open  by  a  common  orifice  if  there  is  an 
ampulla,  or  by  two  separate  orifices  if 
there  is  no  ampulla,  upon  the  summit  of 
a  papilla,  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
descending  portion  of  the  duodenum,  a 
little  helow  its  middle  and  about  three  or 
four  inches  (7.5  to  10  cm.)  below  the 
pylorus.     Circular  muscle   fibres,  contin- 


uous with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  ducts,  surround  the  termination  of  the 
two  ducts  in  the  ampulla.  These  fibres  constitute  the  so-called  sphincter  of  Oddi 
(Fig.  1080). 

Stnicttire.— The  coats  of  the  Urge  biliary  duels  are  an  «xt«nial  or  flbnnis,  a  middle  or  mna- 
cular,  and  an  iDtemal  or  muconi.  The  fibimu  coat  ia  composed  of  sirong  fibroareoUr  tissue. 
The  umscular  coat  consisla  chiefly  of  circularly  arranged  smooth  muscle  tissue.  The  mucous 
coat  is  continuous  with  the  liaing  membrane  of  the  hepatic  ducts  and  gall-bladder,  and  also  with 
that  of  the  duodenum;  and,  like  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  structures,  iis  epithelium  is  of 
the  simple  columnar  variety.  It  is  provided  with  numerous  mucous  glands,  which  are  lobu- 
htted  and  open  by  minute  orifices  scattered  irr^ularly  in  the  lareer  ducts.  It  ia  questionable 
if  the  smallest  biWy  ducts,  which  lie  in  the  interlobular  spaces,  nave  any  eoats.  Heidenhain 
thinks  they  have  a  conneclive-ti.isue  coat,  in  which  are  muscle  cells  arranged  both  circularly  and 
lonsiludinally,  and  an  epithelial  layer,  consisting  of  short  columnar  cells. 

Dimensioiu  of  the  Bile  Ducts. — 'Wt  hepatic  duct  is  about  two  inches  (.5  cm.)  in  length,  and 
its  lumen  is  one-sixth  of  an  inch  (4  mm.)  in  diameter.  The  cystic  duct  is  about  one  and  one-, 
half  inches  (3.75  cm.)  in  length,  and  its  lumen  is  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  (2  mm.)  in  diameter. 
The  common  duct  is  about  three  inches  (7.5  cm.)  in  length,  and  its  lumen  is  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  (fi  mm.)  in  diameter.  The  duodenal  o|)ening  is  smaller  than  the  common  duct.  The 
ducts  are  capable  of  considerable  distention,  but  the  duodenal  opening  cannot  be  dilated  (HyrtI). 

BloodveaselB,  Lymphatics,  and  Nerves  of  the  Oall-bladiler  and  Bile  Ducts.— The  cystic 
arteiy  (Fig.  468),  a  branch  from  the  right  divbion  of  the  hepatic,  supplies  the  gall-bladder  and 
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cystic  duct  with  blood.  It  passes  along  the  cvstic  duct,  and  on  reaching  the  gall-bladder  divid«^ 
into  an  upper  branch  and  a  lower  branch.  The  upper  branch  lies  between  the  gall-bladder  and 
the  liver  and  sends  branches  to  each.  The  lower  branch  is  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  wall 
of  the  gall-bladder.  The  cystic  veiiiB  empty  into  the  portal  vein.  The  common  duct  receives 
branches  from  the  superior  pancreaticoduodenal  artery.  There  is  a  snbmucona  Ijrmphalir 
network  and  a  muscular  lymphatic  network.  The  lymphatics  are  much  less  numerous  at  the 
fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  than  at  the  neck  or  in  the  extrahepatic  ducts.  The  collecting  trunks 
end  in  lymph  nodes  along  the  cystic  and  common  ducts,  and  these  glands  are  in  communication 
with  the  duodenal  lymphatics  and  the  lymphatics  from  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  The  nenres 
of  the  gall-bladder  and  bile  ducts  come  from  the  coBliac  plexus  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  Bile  {fel). — The  bile  is  a  reddish-brown  or  greenish  fluid.  It  contains  pigments  (bili- 
rubin and  biliverdin),  fats  and  soaps,  cholesterin,  sodium  salts  of  glycocholic  and  taurocholic 
acid,  lecithin,  and  nucleoalbumin  furnished  by  the  mucous  membrane.  Thwe  are  also  present 
CO3;  chlorides,  carbonates,  phosphates,  and  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  and  of  calcium,  and  iron. 
The  amount  normally  secreted  is  from  one  pint  to  one  and  one-half  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Surface  Relations. — The  liver  is  situated  in  the  right  hypochondriac  and  the  epigastric 
regions,  and  is  moulded  to  the  arch  of  the  Diaphragm.  In  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  it  lies 
under  cover  of  the  lower  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  but  in  the  epigastric  region  it  comes  in  con 
tact  with  the  abdominal  wall,  in  the  subcostal  angle.  The  wpper  limit  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver  may  be  defined  in  the  middle  line  by  the  junction  of  the  mesosternum  with  the  enfiform 
cartilage;  on  the  right  side  the  line  must  be  carried  upward  as  far  as  the  fifth  rib  cartilage  in  the 
midclavicular  line  and  then  downward  to  reach  the  seventh  rib  at  the  side  of  the  thorax.  The 
upper  limit  of  the  left  lobe  may  be  defined  by  continuing  this  line  to  the  left  with  an  inclination 
downward  to  a  point  about  7  cm.  to  the  left  of  the  mesal  plane  on  a  level  with  the  sixth  left  c-ostal 
cartilage.  The  lower  limit  of  the  liver  may  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  half  an  inch  below  the 
lower  border  of  the  thorax  on  the  right  side  as  far  as  the  ninth  right  costal  cartilage,  and  thence 
obliquely  upward  across  the  subcostal  angle  to  the  eighth  left  costal  cartilage.  A  slight  curved 
line  with  its  convexity  to  the  left  from  this  point — i.  e,,  the  eighth  left  costal  cartilage — to  the 
termination  of  the  line  indicating  the  upper  limit  will  denote  the  left  margin  of  the  liver.  The 
fundus  of  th^  gall-bladder  approaches  the  surface  behind  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  ninth 
costal  cartilage,  close  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  right  Rectus  muscle. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  liver  is  subject  to  considerable  alterations  in  position,  and 
the  student  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  different  circumstances  under  which  this 
occurs,  as  they  are  of  importance  in  determining  the  existence  of  enlargement  or  other  diseases 
of  the  organ. 

Its  position  varies  according  to  the  posture  of  the  body.  In  the  erect  position  in  the  aduli  male 
the  edge  of  the  liver  projects  about  half  an  inch  below  the  lower  edge  of  the  right  costal  car- 
tilages, and  its  anterior  border  can  be  often  felt  in  this  situation  if  the  abdominal  wall  is  thin. 
In  tne  supine  position  the  liver  gravitates  backward  and  recedes  above  the  lower  margin  of  the 
ribs,  and  cannot  then  be  detected  by  the  finger.  In  the  prone  position  it  falls  forward,  and  can 
then  generally  be  felt  in  a  patient  with  loose  and  lax  abdominal  walls.  Its  position  varies  also 
with  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  Diaphragm.  In  a  deep  inspiration  the  liver  descends  below 
the  ribs;  in  expiration  it  is  raised  benind  them.  Again,  in  emphysema,  where  the  lungs  are 
distended  and  the  Diaphragm  descends  very  low^  the  liver  is  pushed  down;  in  some  other  dis- 
eases, as  phthisis,  where  the  Diaphragm  is  much  arched,  the  liver  rises  very  high  up.  Pressure 
from  without,  as  in  tight  lacing,  by  compressing  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  displaces  the  liver 
considerably,  its  anterior  edge  often  extending  as  low  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  and  its  convex 
surface  is  often  at  the  same  time  deeply  indented  from  the  pressure  of  the  ribs.  Again,  its  posi- 
tion varies  greatly  according  to  the  greater  or  less  distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
When  the  intestines  are  empty  the  liver  descends  in  the  abdomen,  but  when  they  are  distended 
it  is  pushed  upward.  Its  relations  to  surrounding  organs  may  also  be  changed  by  the  growth  of 
tumors  or  by  collections  of  fluid  in  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavities. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Movable  liver  or  hepatoptosis  is  a  rare  condition,  in  which  the  liver 
moves  or  can  be  moved  from  its  normal  position.  It  is  due  to  lessened  tone  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  relaxation  of  the  liver  supports.  In  movable  liver  the  organ  may  be  rotated  on  its 
vertical  axis  or  on  its  transverse  axis.  Tongue-like  lobes  have  been  r^erred  to.  On  account  of 
its  large  size,  its  fixed  position,  and  its  friability,  the  liver  is  more  frequently  ruptured  than  any 
of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  rupture  may  vary  considerably  in  extent,  from  a  slight  scratch 
to  an  extensive  laceration  completely  through  its  substance,  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  Some- 
times an  internal  rupture  without  laceration  of  the  peritoneal  covering  takes  place,  and  such 
injuries  are  most  susceptible  of  repair;  but  small  tears  of  the  surface  may  also  heal;  when,  how- 
ever, the  laceration  is  extensive,  death  usually  takes  place  from  hemorrhage,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  hepatic  veins  are  contained  in  rigid  canals  in  the  liver  substance  and  are  unable 
to  contract,  and  are,  moreover,  unprovided  wnth  valves.  The  liver  may  also  be  torn  by  the  end 
of  a  broken  rib  perforating  the  Diaphragm.  The  liver  may  be  injured  by  stabs  or  other  punc- 
tured wounds,  and  when  these  are  inflicted  through  the  chest  wall  both  pleural  and  peritoneal 
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cavities  may  be  opened  up  and  both  lung  and  liver  be  wounded.  In  cases  of  wound  of  the  liver 
from  the  front,  protrusion  of  a  part  of  this  viscus  may  take  place,  but  can  generally  easily  be 
replaced.  In  cases  of  laceration  of  the  liver,  when  there  is  evidence  that  bleedine  is  going  on, 
the  abdomen  must  be  opened,  the  laceration  sought  for,  and  the  bleeding  arrested.  This  may 
be  done  temporarily  by  mtroducing  the  forefinger  into  the  foramen  of  Wmslow  and  placing  the 
thumb  on  the  gastrohepatic  omentum  and  compressing  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein  between 
the  two.  Any  bleeding  points  can  then  be  seen.  Bleeding  is,  if  possible,  arrested  by  suture 
ligatures.  The  edges  of  a  small  laceration  are  simply  brought  together  and  sutured  by  means 
of  a  blunt,  curved,  round  needle  passed  from  one  side  of  the  wound  to  the  other.  All  sutures 
must  be  passed  before  any  are  tied,  and  this  must  be  done  with  the  greatest  gentleness,  as  the  liver 
substance  is  very  friable.  If  suture  fails  the  actual  cautery  may  succeed.  When  the  laceration  is 
extensive,  the  liver  is  sutured  to  the  abdominal  wall  to  hold  it  firm  when  pressure  is  applied,  and 
then  the  laceration  is  packed  with  a  piece  of  iodoform  gauze,  the  end  of  which  is  allowed  to  hang 
out  of  the  external  wound.  Abscess  of  the  liver  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  and  may  open  in 
many  different  ways  on  account  of  the  relations  of  this  viscus  to  other  organs.  Thus,  it  may  burst 
into  the  lung,  the  pus  being  coughed  up,  or  into  the  stomach,  the  pus  perhaps  being  vomited;  it 
may  burst  into  the  colon  or  into  the  duodenum,  or,  by  perforating  the  Diaphragm,  it  may  empty 
itself  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Frequently  it  makes  its  way  forward,  and  points  on  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  and  finally  it  may  burst  into  the  peritoneal  or  pericardiac  cavity.  Abscesses 
of  the  liver  require  opening,  and  this  must  be  done  by  an  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall,  in  the 
thoracic  wall,  or  in  the  lumbar  region,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  abscess  is  tracking. 
The  incision  through  the  abdominal  wall  is  to  be  preferred  when  possible.  The  abdominal  wall 
is  incised  over  the  swelling,  and  unless  the  peritoneum  is  adherent,  gauze  is  packed  all  around 
the  exposed  liver  surface  and  the  abscess  opened,  if  deeply  seated,  preferably  by  the  thermo- 
cautery. Hydatid  cysts  are  more  often  found  in  the  liver  than  in  any  other  of  the  viscera.  The 
reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  embryo  of  the  egg  of  the  tenia  echinococcus  being  liberated 
in  the  stomach  by  the  disintegration  of  its  shell,  bores  its  way  through  the  gastric  walls  and 
usually  enters  a  bloodvessel,  and  is  carried  by  the  blood  stream  to  the  hepatic  capillaries,  where 
its  onward  course  is  arrested,  and  where  it  undergoes  development  into  the  fully  formed  hydatid. 
Tumors  of  the  liver  have  recently  been  subjected  to  surgical  treatment  by  removal  of  a  portion 
of  the  organ.  The  abdomen  is  opened  and  the  diseased  portion  of  liver  exposed;  the  circula- 
tion is  controlled  by  compressing  the  portal  vein  and  the  hepatic  artery  in  the  gastrohepatic 
omentimi  and  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  liver  containing  the  tumor  removed;  the  divided 
vessels  are  ligated,  and  the  cut  surfaces  brought  together  and  sutured  in  the  manner  directed 
above. 

When  the  gaU-hladder  or  one  of  its  main  ducts  is  ruptured^  which  may  occur  independently 
of  laceration  of  the  liver,  death  usually  occurs  from  peritonitis.  If  the  symptoms  have  led  to 
the  performance  of  a  laparotomy  and  a  small  rent  is  found,  it  should  be  sutured ;  if  an  extensive 
opening  is  found  the  gall-bladder  should  be  removed.  If  the  cystic  duct  is  torn,  its  intestinal 
end  must  be  closed  and  the  gall-bladder  removed.  In  rupture  of  either  of  the  other  ducts, 
simply  provide  for  free  drainage. 

The  gall-bladder  may  become  distended  with  bile  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  its  duct  or  of  the 
common  bile  dud,  or  it  may  become  distended  from  a  collection  of  gallstones  within  its  interior, 
thus  forming  a  large  tumor.  The  swelling  due  to  distention  with  bile  is  pear-shaped,  and  pro- 
jects downward  and  forward  to  the  umbilicus.  It  moves  with  respiration,  since  it  is  attached  to 
the  liver.  To  relieve  a  patient  of  gallstones y  the  gall-bladder  must  be  opened  and  the  gallstones 
removed.  The  operation  is  performed  by  an  incision  two  or  three  inches  long  in  the  right  semi- 
lunar line,  commencing  at  the  costal  margin.  The  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened,  and,  the  tumor 
having  been  found,  gauze  pads  are  packed  around  it  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  it  is 
aspirated.  When  the  contained  fluid  has  been  evacuated  the  flaccid  bladder  is  drawn  out  of 
the  abdominal  wound  and  its  wall  incised  to  the  extent  of  an  inch;  any  gallstones  in  the  bladder 
are  now  removed  and  the  interior  of  the  sac  sponged  dry.  If  the  case  is  one  of  obstruction  of 
the  duct,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  dislodge  the  stone  by  manipulation  through  the  wall  of 
the  duct;  or  it  may  be  crushed  from  without  by  the  fingers  or  carefully  padded  forceps.  If  this 
does  not  succeed,  the  safest  plan  is  to  incise  the  duct,  extract  the  stone,  close  the  incision  in  the 
duct  by  fine  sutures  in  two  layers,  and  employ  drainage.  After  all  obstruction  has  been  removed, 
four  courses  are  open  to  the  surgeon:  (1)  The  wound  in  the  gall-bladder  may  be  at  once  sewed 
up,  the  organ  returned  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  external  incision  closed.  (2)  The 
edges  of  the  incision  in  the  gall-bladder  may  be  sutured  to  the  fascia  of  the  external  wound, 
and  a  fistulous  communication  established  betw^een  the  gall-bladder  and  the  exterior;  this 
fistulous  opening  usually  closes  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  (3)  The  gall-bladder  may  be 
connected  with  the  intestinal  canal,  preferably  the  duodenum,  by  means  of  a  lateral  anastomosis; 
this  is  known  as  cholecystenterostomy,  (4)  The  gall-bladder  may  be  completely  removed 
(cholecystectomy) . 

If  a  stone  blocks  the  ampulla  of  Vater  and  if  the  common  bile  duct  and  the  pancreatic 
duct  empty  into  the  diverticulum,  it  is  evident  that  both  ducts  will  be  blocked.     It  has  been 
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demonstT&tec]  that  in  such  a  case  the  pressure  unting  the  bile  onward  is  sufficient  lo  overcome 
the  pressure  in  the  pancreatic  duct  and  drive  bile  into  the  ducts  t£  the  pancreas,  the  result, 
perhaps,  beinc  disaalrous  inflammation  of  the  pancreas. 

Septic  troume  arises  more  rapidly  when  a  stone  is  blocked  in  (he  duct  than  when  stones  merely 
block  the  gall-bladder,  because  the  first-named  part  is  richer  in  lymphatics  (Murphy). 


THE  PAHOREAS  (Figs.  lOSl,  1083). 

Dissection.— Tlie  pancreas  may  be  exposed  for  dissection  in  three  different  ways:  (I)  By 
rsisini;  the  liver,  drawing  down  the  stomach,  and  tearing  through  the  gastroh^>atic  omentum 
and  the  ascending  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon.  (2)  By  raising  the  stomach,  the  arch  of 
the  colon,  and  greater  omentum,  and  then  dividing  the  inferior  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolou 
and  raising  its  ascending  layer,  (3)  By  dividing  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum,  which  descend 
from  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  to  form  the  greater  omentum;  turning  the  stomach 
upward,  and  then  cutting  through  the  ascending  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  (see  Fig-  9S0). 


Fio.  lOSl.—Poaition  and  nlationi  of  puicreu. 

The  puicreu  is  a  compound  racemose  glatid,  analogous  in  its  structure  to  the 
salivarj'  glands,  though  softer  and  less  compactly  arranged  than  those  organs. 
It  is  long  and  irregularly  prismatic  in  shape,  and  of  a  rwldish-white  color.  Its 
right  extremity,  being  broad,  is  called  the  head,  and  is  connected  to  the  main 
portion  of  the  organ,  the  body,  by  a  slight  constriction,  the  Mck;  while  its  left 
extremity  gradually  tapers  to  form  the  tail.  It  is  situated  transversely  across  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  at  the  back  of  the  epigastric  and  left  hypochondriac 
regions.  Its  length  varies  from  five  to  six  inches  (12.5  to  15  cm.),  its  breadth 
is  an  inch  and  a  half  (3.75  cm.),  and  its  thickness  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
(1.25  to  2.5  cm.),  being  greater  at  its  right  extremity  and  along  its  upper  border. 
Its  weight  varies  from  two  to  three  and  one-half  ounces  (fiO  to  100  grams). 

The  head  {caput  pancreatis)  (Fig.  1081)  is  flattened  from  before  l«ickward,  and 
is  lodged  within  the  curve  of  the  duodenum.  The  upper  border  is  in  contact 
with  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  its  lower  overlaps  the  third  part;  its  right 
and  left  borders  overlap  in  fix>nt,  and  insinuate  themselves  behind,  the  second 
and  fourth  parts  of  the  duodenum  respectively.     The  angle  of  junction  of  the  lower 
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and  left  lateral  borders  forms  a  prolongation,  termed  the  proMSsaa  \ 
In  the  groove  between  the  duodenum  and  the  right  lateral  and  lower  borders 
in  front  are  the  anastomosing  superior  and  inferior  pancreaticoduodenal  arteries; 
the  common  bile  duct  descends  behind,  along  the  ri^t  border,  to  its  termination 
in  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum. 


Via.  10S2.— The  puicnu  imd  duodenum  froni  behind.     (Drnirn  from  Hia'  model.) 

The  greater  part  of  the  right  half  of  the  anterior  snriacfl  is  in  contact  with  the 
transverse  colon,  only  areolar  tissue  intervening.     From  its  upper  part  the  neck 
originates,  its  right  limit  being  marked  by  a  groove  for  the  gas  trod  uo<IenaI  artery. 
The  lower  part  of  the  right  half,  below  the  transverse  colon,  is  covered  by  peri- 
toneum continuou.s  with  the  inferior  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  and  is 
in  contact  with   the  coils  of  the  small 
intestine.   The  superior  mesenteric  artery 
passes   down  in  front  of   the   left  half 
across  the  uncinate  process;  the  superior 
mesenteric  vein  runs  upward  along  the 
right  side  of  the  artery,  and,  behind  the 
neck   of    the   pancreas,    joins  with    the 
splenic  vein  to  form  the  portal  vein. 

The  posterior  saiiace  is  in  relation  with 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  renal  veins, 
the  right  cms  of  the  Diaphragm,  and 
the  aorta. 

The  neck  springs  from  the  right  upper     " 
porUon  of  the  front  of  the  head.     It  is 

r  ,  -      I      ,„  -  ■,    1  1    .         Fio.  1083.— Duodenal  onfirt  of  the  pancreatif  durt 

about    an    mch    (2.0    cm.)    long,    and    is  andoftbeductof  Santormi. 

directed,  at  first,  upward  and  forward, 

and  then  upward  and  to  the  left  to  join  the  body;  it  is  somewhat  flattened 
from  above  downward  and  backward.  Its  antero-superior  surface  supports  the 
pylorus;  its  postero-inferior  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  commencement  of  the 
portal  vein;  on  the  right  it  is  grooved  by  the  gastroduodenal  artery. 
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The  body  (corpus  pancreatis)  is  somewhat  prismatic  in  shape,  and  has  three 
surfaces — ^anterior,  posterior,  and  inferior. 

The  anterior  BiafBM  (Jacies  anterior)  is  somewhat  concave,  and  is  directed  for- 
ward and  upward;  it  is  covered  by  the  postero-inferior  surface  of  the  stomach 
which  rests  upon  it,  the  two  organs  being  separated  by  the  lesser  sac  of  the  peri- 
toneum. Where  it  joins  the  neck  extremity  there  is  a  well-marked  prominence, 
called  the  omental  tuberosity  (tuber  omentale),  which  abuts  against  the  {>osterior 
surface  of  the  small  omentum. 

The  posterior  surface  (Jacies  posterior)  is  devoid  of  peritoneum,  and  is  in  contact 
with  the  aorta,  the  splenic  vein,  the  left  kidney  and  its  vessels,  the  left  suprarenal 
gland,  the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery. 

The  inferior  surface  (fogies  inferior)  (Fig.  1082)  is  narrow  on  the  right,  but 
broader  on  the  left,  and  is  covered  by  peritoneum;  it  lies  upon  the  duodenojejum;! 
flexure  and  on  some  coils  of  the  jejunum;  its  left  extremity  rests  on  the  splenic 
flexure  of  the  colon. 

The  superior  border  (margo  superior)  (Fig.  1082)  of  the  body  is  blunt  and  flat 
to  the  right;  narrow  and  sharp  to  the  left,  near  the  tail.  It  commences  to  the  right 
in  the  omental  tuberosity,  and  is  in  relation  widi  the  coeliac  axis,  from  which 
the  hepatic  artery  courses  to  the  right  just  above  the  gland,  while  the  splenic 
branch  runs  toward  the  left  in  a  groove  along  this  border. 

The  anterior  border  (margo  anterior)  separates  the  anterior  from  the  inferior 
surface,  and  along  this  border  the  two  layers  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  diverge 
from  each  other;  one  passing  upward  over  the  anterior  surface,  the  other  backward 
over  the  inferior  surface. 

The  inferior  border  (margo  inferior)  separates  the  posterior  from  the  inferior 
surface;  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  emerge  under  its  right  extremity. 

The  tail  (cavda  pancreaiis)  is  narrow ;  it  extends  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  gastric  surface  of  the  spleen,  and  it  is  in  contact  with  the  splenic  flexure 
of  the  colon. 

Birmingham  describes  the  body  of  the  pancreas  as  projecting  forward  as  a 
prominent  ridge  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  forming  a  sort  of  shelf  on  which 
the  stomach  lies.  He  says:  "The  portion  of  the  pancreas  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
line  has  a  very  considerable  antero-posterior  thickness;  as  a  result  the  anterior 
surface  is  of  considerable  extent,  it  looks  strongly  upward,  and  forms  a  large 
and  important  part  of  the  shelf.  As  the  pancreas  extends  to  the  left  toward  the 
spleen  it  crosses  the  upper  part  of  the  kidney,  and  is  so  moulded  on  to  it  that  the 
top  of  the  kidney'  forms  an  extension  inward  and  backward  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  pancreas  and  extends  the  bed  in  this  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
extremity  of  the  pancreas  comes  in  contact  with  the  spleen  in  such  a  way  that  the 
plane  of  its  upper  surface  runs  with  little  interruption  upward  and  backward  into 
the  ^concave  gastric  surface  of  the  spleen,  which  completes  the  bed  behind  and  to 
the  left,  and,  running  upward,  forms  a  partial  cap  for  the  wide  end  of  the 
stomach." 

The  principal  excretory  duct  of  the  pancreas,  called  the  pancreatic  duct  or  canal 
of  Wirsung  (ductus  pancreaticv^  [Wirsungi])  (Figs.  1081  and  1083),  extends  trans- 
versely from  left  to  right  through  the  substance  of  the  pancreas.  In  order  to  expose 
it,  the  superficial  portion  of  the  gland  must  be  removed.  It  commences  by  the 
junction  of  the  small  ducts  of  the  lobules  situated  in  the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  and, 
running  from  left  to  right  through  the  body,  it  constantly  receives  the  duets  of 
the  various  lobules  composing  the  gland.  Considerably  augmented  in  size,  it 
reaches  the  neck,  and,  turning  obliquely  downward,  backward,  and  to  the  right, 
it  comes  into  relation  with  the  common  bile  duct,  lying  to  its  left  side;  leaving  the 
head  of  the  gland,  it  passes  very  obliquely  through  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats 
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of  the  duodenum,  and  usually  terminates  by  an  orifice  common  to  it  and  the 
common  bile  duct  upon  the  summit  of  an  elevated  papilla,  situated  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum,  three  or  four  inches  (7.5  to  10 
cm.)  below  the  pylorus  (Figs.  1079  and  1080). 

ISometimcs  the  pancreatic  duct  and  common  bile  duct  open  separately  into  the 
duodenum  (Fig.  1013),  Frequently  there  is  an  accessory  duct,  which  is  given  off 
from  the  canal  of  Wirsung  in  the  neck  of  the  pancreas  and  passes  horizontally 
to  the  right  to  open  into  the  duodenum  about  an  inch  above  the  orifice  of  the  main 
duct.  This  is  known  as  the  duct  oi  Santorini  (ductus  'pancreaticita  accessorius 
{SanUyrini])  (Fig.  1083). 


Fio.  1084.'-TnnaverM  section  thraugb  the  middls  of  the  Hnt  lumbu  vertebra,  ehowina:  the  relatbtia  of  the 
Pftntteaa,     (Bmune.) 

The  panoeatic  dnct,  near  the  duodenum,  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  (juill; 
its  walls  are  thin,  consisting  of  three  coats,  an  external  fibrous,  a  middle  munnilar, 
and  an  intenul  mucous;  the  latter  is  smooth,  and  furnished  near  its  termination 
with  a  few  scattered  follicles. 

Structure. — In  structure,  ihe  paDcreas  resembles  the  salivary  glands.  It  differs  from  them, 
however,  in  certain  particulars,  and  is  looser  and  softer  in  its  texture.  It  b  not  enclosed  in  a 
distinct  capsule,  but  is  surrounded  by  areolar  tissue,  which  dips  into  its  interior,  and  connects 
the  various  lobules  of  which  it  is  composed.  Each  lobule,  like  the  lobules  of  the  salivary 
glands,  consists  of  one  of  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  main  duct,  terminating  In  a  number 
of  cecal  pouches  or  alveoli,  which  are  mainly  ejape-iike.  The  minute  ducts  connected  with  the 
alveoli  are  narrow  and  lined  with  flattened  cells.  The  alveoli  are  almost  completely  filled  with 
secreting  cells,  so  that  scarcely  any  lumen  is  visible.  In  the  centre  of  the  end-tubules  flat  cells 
are  frequently  found.  They  are  continuations  into  the  tubules  of  Ihe  duct  epithelitun.  These 
cells  are  known  as  the  centro-«cmar  cells  of  Lsngerhuis.  The  true  secreting  cells  which  line 
the  wall  of  the  alveolus  are  very  characteristic.  They  are  pyramidal  or  rounded  in  shape  and 
present  two  zones — an  outer  one  clear  and  finely  striated  next  the  basement  membrane,  and  an 
inner  granular  one  next  the  lumen.  The  highlv  refracting  granules  are  known  as  STmoffen 
granules.  During  digestion  the  granules  gradually  disappear  and  the  celts  become  clear.  Dur- 
ing fasting  the  granular  zone  occupies  more  than  one-half  of  the  cell  (Sxymonowicz).  In  some 
secreting  cells  of  the  pancreas  is  a  spherical  mass,  staining  more  easily  than  the  rest  of  the  cells; 
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th!s  ia  termed  the  paranneleua,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  an  extension  from  the  nucleua.  1^  con- 
nective tissue  among  the  gland  tubules  and  alveoli  presents  in  certain  parts  collections  of  cdb, 
which  are  termed  iiit«nUveolai  cell  ialeta,  or  ialands  tA  Lttiig«ibaiu.  Upie  points  out  that  they 
are  most  common  in  the  splenic  end  of  the  pancreas.  Ilie  cells  of  the  islands  are  smaller  &nd 
paler  than  the  secreting  cells  of  the  alveoli,  and  are  arranged  in  layers  n-iih  intervening  spaces. 
The  islands  are  sharply  demarcated  from  the  alveoli,  are  much  larger  than  the  latter,  and  are 
very  vascular.  There  are  no  ducts  in  the  islands  of  I^ngerhans.  Titeir  function  is  to  fumL'^ 
the  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas. 

BloodvASSels,  LymphatiiK,  and  NarraB.~The  artAriea  of  Vba  paacrMB  coroc  from  die 
BUp«rior  paacreaticodiiodenal  branch  of  the  Kastroduodenal;  the  inferior  puicr«aticodaodaDal 
branch  of  tlw  Biq>erior  mesenteric ;  the  inferior  pancreatic  branch  of  the  anperioc  meaantwic; 
pancreatic  branches  of  Um  hepatic  and  pandeatic  branches  of  tbe  splenic.  Ina  few  cases  a 
large  art«ry,  the  pancreatica  magna,  accompanies  the  pancreatic  duct.  In  most  cases  there  is 
no  such  vf^l.  The  veins  are  the  anterior  pancreaticodUDdenal  branch  of  the  siq>*riar  mea- 
entaric;  the  posterior  pancreaticodnodenal  braiich  and  other  paacreatac  branches  ot  Ou 

InitrlobalaT  dud. 


Via.  lOSS.— SecUon  of  human  puiorma,  showing  pancraatic  iaiudi.     (RadHeh.) 

portal;  and  panenatie  branehes  of  the  splenic.  'Hie  lymphatica  arise  in  a  network  about  the 
lobules.  Numerous  collecting  trunks  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  pancreas,  anastomose  with  each 
other,  and  enter  into  nodes  about  the  pancreas.  The  splenic  nodes  receive  most  of  the  trunks. 
Others  are  received  by  nodes  along  the  aorta  (Sappey),  nodes  at  the  origin  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery,  and  nodes  along  the  pancreaticoauodenal  vessels.  The  nerrea  come  from 
the  c<Bllac,  snpuiDr  mesentwric,  and  splenic  plexuses. 

The  Paaenatic  Jnice.^The  pancreatic  juice  b  a  clear,  somewhat  viscid  alkaline  liquid. 
Its  speciGc  gravity  is  about  1.030.  The  solid  matter  consists  chiefly  of  proleids,  and  amounts 
to  about  10  per  cent,  of  a  sample  of  the  juice.  The  juice  contains  a  ferment  which  breaks  up 
fat,  a  fennent  which  converts  starch  into  sugar,  and  a  ferment  which  digests  proleid  material. 

Suitaee  Form. — The  pancreas  lies  in  front  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and  can  some- 
times be  felt,  in  emaciated  subjects,  when  the  stomach  and  colon  are  empty,  by  making  deep 
pressure  in  the  middle  line  about  three  inches  above  the  umbilicus. 

^plied  Anatomy.— Of  late  years  our  knowledge  of  the  structure,  functions,  and  diseases 
of  the  pancreas  has  been  notably  increased,  and  surgeons  have  begun  to  operate  for  certain  pan- 
creatic diseases.  It  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  cancer,  which  usually  affects  the  head  or  duodenal 
end,  and  therefore  often  speedily  involves  the  common  bile  duct,  leading  to  persistent  jaundice. 
Cancer  of  the  pancreas  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  Primary  gareoma  is  very  unusual;  sec- 
ondary sarcoma  is  more  common,  but  cancer  is  far  commoner  than  either  form  of  sarcoma. 
Adenoina  may  also  occur.  Cases  are  on  record  of  the  successful  removal  of  tumors  of  the  pan- 
creas, but  the  operations  are  very  dan^rous.  are  extremely  difficult,  and  are  seldom  attempted. 
The  pancreas  may  be  the  seat  of  syphilitic  or  tuberculoid  diaeaie.  As  a  result  of  pancreatic 
injury,  there  laayhe  effumonirUo  the  lesser  perUoneal  cavity.    The  lesser  cavity  becomes  distended. 
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and  the  fluid  of  this  'pseudocyst  may  contain  pancreatic  juice  (Jordan  Lloyd).  True  cysts  of 
the  pancreas  are  occasionally  found.  Pancreatic  cysts  may  result  from  blocking  of  the  duct, 
from  epithelial  proliferation,  from  traumatism  and  hemorrhage,  or  from  hydatid  disease.  Cori' 
genital  cysts  may  occur,  and  cystic  carcinoma  is  sometimes  encountered.  Cysts  of  the  pancreas 
may  present  in  the  epigastric  r^on  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus.  The  fluid  in  these 
cysts  contains  some  of  the  pancreatic  secretion.  A  pancreatic  cyst  is  best  treated  by  opening 
the  abdomen,  suturing  the  cyst  to  the  skin,  opening  the  cyst,  and  providing  for  drainage.  Com- 
plete extirpation  of  the  cyst  is  invariably  difficult  and  is  usually  impossible.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  pancreas  is  the  only  abdominal  viscus  which  has  never  been  found  in  a  hernial  protru- 
sion; but  even  this  omm  has  been  found,  in  company  with  other  viscera,  in  rare  cases  of  dia^ 
pkragmatic  hernia.  The  pancreas  has  been  known  to  become  invaginated  into  the  intestines 
and  portions  of  the  organ  have  sloughed  off.  In  cases  of  excision  of  Hie  pylorus  great  care  must 
be  exercised  to  avoid  wounding  the  pancreas,  as  the  escape  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  may  be  attended 
with  serious  and  even  with  fatal  results,  peritonitis  and  fat  necrosis,  and  gangrene  being  caused. 

Rupture  of  the  pancreas  as  a  solitary  result  of  traiunatism  is  very  unusual,  but  is  more  common 
in  violent  injuries  which  rupture  the  liver  and  spleen  as  well.  An  injury  which  lacerates  the 
pancreas  and  permits  blood  and  pancreatic  juice  to  flow  into  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity  is  usually 
rapidly  fatal,  but  may  not  be.  The  foramen  of  Winslow  may  be  occluded  by  inflammation,  and 
a  pseudocyst  may  form.  In  severe  laceration  of  the  pancreas  alone  it  would  be  proper  to  open 
the  abdomen,  ligate  bleeding  vessels,  suture  the  pancreas,  and  drain  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity 
posteriorlv.  A  gunshot  wound  of  the  pancreas  requires  posterior  drainage.  Every  effort  must 
l5e  made  m  a  pancreatic  wound  to  rapidly  get  rid  of  pancreatic  fluid  by  drainage  from  the  wound 
area,  as  this  fluid  is  extremely  irritant  and  may  cause  gangrene. 

Inflamrmttion  of  the  pancreas  is  due  to  infection.  Occasionally  it  seems  to  follow  the  entrance 
of  bile  into  the  pancreatic  duct,  because  of  plugging  of  the  ampulla  with  a  calculus  (Halsted, 
Opie).  Hemorrnage  into  the  pancreas  is  frequent  in  acute  pancreatitis,  and  fat  necrosis  is  com- 
mon in  the  fat  of  the  mesentery,  subperitoneal  tissue,  omentum,  and  other  parts.  Acute  pan- 
creatitis may  be  recovered  from  if  the  abdomen  is  opened,  the  pancreas  incised,  and  drainage 
eniployed. 

In  chronic  interstitial  pancreaOHs  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  the  bile  duct  is  apt  to  become 
blocked,  and  the  disease  is  frequently  mistaken  for  cancer.  Cure  may  follow  opening  and 
drainage  of  the  gall-bladder. 

Extensive  fibrosis  of  the  islands  of  Langerhans  is  one  of  the  commonest  lesions  found  post 
mortem  in  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus. 


THE  UEINOGENITAL  OEGANS.' 


THE  urinogenital  organs  (apparatus  urogenitalis)  consist  of  (a)  the  urinary 
organs  for  the  excretion  of  the  urine,  and  (6)  the  genital  organs  which  are 
concerned  with  the  process  of  reproduction. 

THE  URINART  ORGANS. 

The  urinary  organs  comprise  the  kidneys,  which  secrete  the  urine;  the  ureters 
or  ducts  which  convey  it  to  the  bladder,  where  it  is  for  a  time  retained;  and  the 
urethra,  through  which  it  is  discharged  from  the  body. 


THE  KIBNETS  (BENE8)  (Figs.  1086,  1088). 

The  kidneys  are  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  vertebral  column,  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  mass 
of  fat  and  loose  areolar  tissue.  Their  upper  extremities  are  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  border  of  the  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra,  the  lower  extremity  on  a  level 
with  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  The  right  kidney  is  usually  on  a  slightly  lower 
level  than  the  left,  probably  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  liver.  In  the  female 
the  kidneys  are  a  little  lower  than  in  the  male.  The  long  axis  of  each  kidney 
is  directed  from  above  downward  and  outward,  the  transverse  axis  from  within 
backward  and  outward. 

Each  kidney  is  about  four  and  one-half  inches  (11.5  cm.)  in  length,  two  to  two  and 
one-half  inches  (5.5  cm.)  in  breadth,  and  about  one  and  one-half  inches  (3.7  cm.)  in 
thickness.  The  left  is  somewhat  longer  and  narrower  than  the  right.  The  weight 
of  the  kidney  in  the  adult  male  varies  from  four  and  one-half  ounces  to  six  ounces 
(130  to  170  grams);  in  the  adult  female,  from  four  ounces  to  five  and  one-half 
ounces  (1 15  to  155  grams).  The  specific  gravity  is  about  1052.  The  kidney  has  a 
characteristic  form,  resembling  that  of  a  lima  bean,  and  presents  for  examination 
two  surfaces,  two  borders,  and  an  upper  and  a  lower  extremity.  The  combined 
weight  of  the  two  kidneys  in  proportion  to  the  body  is  about  1  to  240. 

Relations. — ^The  anterior  surface  {fades  anterior)  of  each  kidney  is  convex,  and  looks  for- 
ward and  outward.  Its  relations  to  adjacent  viscera  differ  so  completely  on  the  two  sides  that 
separate  descriptions  are  necessary. 

(a)  Anterior  Surface  of  Right  Kidney. — A  narrow  portion  at  the  upper  extremity 
is  in  relation  with  the  suprarenal  gland.  Immediately  below  this  a  large  area, 
involving  about  three-fourths  of  the  surface,  lies  in  the  renal  impression  on  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  liver,  and  a  narrow  but  somewhat  variable  area  near  the 
inner  border  is  in  contact  with  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum.  The  lower 
part  of  the  anterior  surface  is  in  contact  externally  with  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the 

>  Usage  has  sanctioned  the  employment  of  urogeniial  as  the  equivalent  of  urinogenital,  altiiough  the  latter 
form  omy  is  philologicaUy  correct. 
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colon,  and  internally  witK  the  small  intestine.  The  areas  in  relatioD  with  the 
liver  and  intestine  are  covered  by  peritoneum;  the  suprarenal,  duodenal,  and  colic 
areas  are  devoid  of  peritoneum. 

Secrplaetiam 


Fio.  loss.— The  relatioiu  of  Ui 


(]>)  Anterior  Surface  of  Loft  Eidnoy. — A  small  area  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
inner  border  is  in  relation  with  the  suprarenal  gland,  and  close  to  the  outer  border 
!  strip  in  contact  with  the  renal  impression  on  the  spleen.     A  broad. 
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somewhat  quadrilateral  field,  about  the  middle  of  the  anterior  surface,  marks 
the  site  of  contact  with  the  body  of  the  pancreas,  on  the  deep  surface  of  which  are 
the  splenic  vessels.  Above  this  is  a  small  triangular  portion,  between  the  suprarenal 
and  splenic  areas,  in  contact  with  the  postero-inferior  surface  of  the  stomach. 
Below  the  pancreatic  area  the  outer  part  is  in  relation  with  the  splenic  flexure  of 
the  colon,  the  inner  with  the  small  intestine.  The  area  in  contact  with  the  stomach 
is  covered  by  the  peritoneum  of  the  lesser  sac,  while  that  in  relation  to  the  small 
intestine  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum  of  the  greater  sac;  behind  the  latter  are  some 
branches  of  the  left  colic  vessels. 


Fic.  10S7.— Poaterior  abdominal  wall,  after  rpiDOvsl  of  the  periEoueum.  showing  kidneys,  aupnirfnal  cap«ul«, 
and  Breat  ve»MlB.     {Coming.) 

The  Posterior  Surfaca  (Jacies  poaterior)  (Fig.  1089). — The  posterior  surface  of  the 
kidney  is  flatter  than  the  anterior  and  is  directed  Iwckward  and  inward.  It 
is  entirely  devoid  of  peritoneal  covering,  being  embedded  in  areolar  and  fatty 
tissues.  It  lies  upon  the  Diaphragm,  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  aponeuro- 
sis, the  external  and  internal  arcuate  ligaments,  the  Psoas  andTransversalis  muscles, 
one  or  two  of  the  upper  lumbar  arteries,  the  last  thoracic,  iliohypogastric,  and 
ilioinguinal  nerves.  The  lumbocostal  ligaments  overlie  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  kidney  (Fig.  977).  The  right  kidney  rests  upon  the  twelfth  rib  {Fig.  977), 
the  left  usually  on  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs.     The  Diaphragm  separates  the 
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kidney  From  the  pleura  as  the  pleura  dips  down  to  form  the  f 

(Fig.  900),  but  frequently  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  Diaphragm  are  defecti%-e  or 


Fia.  loss.— Right  kid»y.     Anterior  visw.  Fia.  1080.— L«tt  kidney.     PoMcriv  view. 

absent  over  a  triangular  area  immediately  above  the  external  arcuate  ligament, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  the  perirenal  areolar  tissue  is  in  immediate  apposition 


Fro.  1000.— The  anterior  Burfues  of  the  kidueyi.  ihowini  mita»  of  contact  of  nelcbboriiitt  viaoen. 

with  the  diaphragmatic  pleura.     In  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
kidney  is  an  impression  produced  by  the  Quadratus  lumbonim  muscle  and  called 
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le  ixnpceuio  nnucnlariB.    A  little  internal  to  this  k  flattening,  caused  by  the  Psoas 
lusde,  is  often  recognizable. 


Fla.  lOBI.— The  posteiiar  >iirfaoa*  of  the  kidowi,  abowisc  mxeaa  of  relktiou  to  tba  puietM. 


Fra.  1093.— LoD«ltudinalHctioD.sbowinKtb«  Fio.  1093.— TransvemsKlion.  showiiifl  the  nUtiona 

•rrmiiRBnieot  of  th>    cBoaule    of    the    kidney.  of  the  ospmile  of  the  kidney  uid  the  two  Isye™  of  fat. 

(After  Gerata.)  (AfUr  Gerots.) 

Borders.— The  external  border  (margo  lateralis)  (Figs.  1088  and  1089)  is  convex, 
and  is  directed  outward  and  backward,  toward  the  postero-lateral  wall  of  the 
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abdomen.     On  the  left  side  it  is  in  contact,  at  its  upper  part,  with  the  ^>leeo 
(Fig.  1087). 

The  intental  bordor  (margo  inMialis)  (Figs.  10S8  and  1089)  is  concave,  and  \s 
directed  forward,  inward,  and  a  little  downward.  It  presents  a  deep  longitudinal 
6ssure,  bounded  by  a  prominent  overhanging  anterior  and  posterior  Up.  This 
fissure  is  named  the  hilnm  {hUus  reruUis)  (Fig.  1089),  and  allows  of  the  passage 
of  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  ureter  into  and  out  of  the  kidney. 

At  the  hilum  of  the  kidney  the  relative  position  of  the  main  structures  passing 
into  and  out  of  the  kidney  is  as  follows:  The  vein  b  in  front,  the  arterj'  in  the 
middle,  and  the  duct  or  ureter  behind  and  toward  the  lower  part  (Fig.  108.S). 
By  a  knowledge  of  these  relations  the  student  may  distinguish  between  the  ri^t 
and  left  kidney.  The  kidney  is  to  be  laid  on  the  table  before  the  student  on  its 
posterior  surface,  with  its  lower  extremity  toward  the  observer — that  is  to  say, 
with  the  ureter  behind  and  below  the  other  vessels;  the  hilum  will  then  be  directed 
to  the  side  to  which  the  kidney  belongs.  Frequently,  however,  the  brandies  of 
both  artery  and  vein  are  placed  behind  the  ureter. 

Extremities.— The  superior  sttremit;  (extremitas  superior)  (Figs.    1088  and 

1089)  is  directed  slightly  inward  as  well  as  upward,  being  situated  about  4  cm. 

from  the  mesal  plane.     It  is  thick,  broad,  bulky,  and  rounded,  and  is  surmounted 

by  the  suprarenal  gland  (Fig.    1094),  which 

covers  also  a   small   portion  of   the   anterior 

surface. 

The  Inferior  extnmity  {extremitas  inferior) 
(Figs.  1088  and  1089),  directed  a  little  out- 
ward as  well  as  downward,  is  smaller  and 
thinner  and  usually  more  pointed  than  the 
superior.  It  is  situated  about  6  cm.  from  the 
mesal  plane,  and  extends  to  within  two  inches 
(5  cm.)  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

Fixation  of  the  Kidney  (Figs.    1092  and 
1093). — ^The  kidney  and   its  ves.sels  are  em- 
bedded in  a  mass  of  fatty  tissue  termed  the 
capsola  ^difoa  (perirenal  fat),  which  is  thickest 
at  the  mar^ns  of  the  kidney  and  is  prolonged 
through  the  hilum  into  the  renal  sinus.     'l"he 
kidney  and  the  capsula  adiposa  are  enclosed  in 
a  sheath  of  fibrous  tissue  continuous  with  the 
subperitoneal    fascia,    and    named    the  bsda 
renalia.     At  the  outer  border  of  the  kidney  the 
fascia  renalis  splits  into  an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
terior layer.     The  anterior  layer  is  carried  in- 
ward in  front  of  the  kidney  and  its  ve.ssels,  and 
is  continuous  over  tlie  aorta  with  the  correspond- 
Fia.  low.— VerticiJ  Motion  of  itidnty.        ing  layer  of  the  opposite  side.     The  posterior 
layer  extends  inwan)   behind  the  kidney  and 
blends  with  the  fascia  on  the  Quadratus  lumborum  and  Fsoas  muscles  and  throu;^ 
this  fascia  is  attached  to  the  vertebral  column.     At  the  upper  margin  of  the  supra- 
renal gland  the  two  layers  of  the  fascia  renalis  fuse,  and  unite  with  the  fascia  of 
the  Diaphragm;  below  they  remain  separate,  and  are  gradually  lost  in  the  sub- 
peritoneal fascia  of  the  iliac  fossa  (Fig.  1092).     The  fascia  renalis  is  connected 
to  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  kidney  by  numerous  trabeculte,  which  traverse  the 
adipose  capsule  and  are  strongest  near  the  lower  end  of  the  organ.     The  perirenal 
fat  does  not  look  like  the  fat  in  other  regions,  but  is  soft,  delicate,  and  of  a  canary- 
yellow  color.     Behind  the  fascia  renalis  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat  whidi 
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constitutes  the  ptnreiukl  fat  or  body.    The  kidney  is  held  in  position  through  the 
attachments  of  the  fascia  renalis  and  by  the  apposition  of  the  neighboring  viscera. 
Q«nenl  Stiuctnr*  at  the  Kidne;.—  ....  c>iubu 

The   kidney  is  invested  by  a  capsule  of 

interlacing  bundles  of  fibrous  connective 

tissue  (tunica  fibrosa),  whit-h  forms  a  firm, 

fiinooth  covering  for  the  organ.  The  cap- 
side  can  be  easily  stripped  off,  but  in  doing 

so,  numeroua  fine  processes  of  connective 

tissue    and   small  bloodvessels  are  torn 

through.  Beneath  this  coal,  a  thin  wide- 
meshed  network  of  unstriped  musi^le  fibres 

forms  an  incomplete  eoverinf;.     When  the 

capsule  is  removed,  the  surface  of  the 

kidney  is  found  to  be  smooth  and  even, 

and  of  a  very  deep  red  color.  In  infants, 
fissures  extending  for  some  depth  may  be 

seen  on  the  surface  of  the  organ,  a  remnant 
of  the  lobular  construction  of  the  gland 
(Fig.  1105}.  The  kidnev  is  den.se  in 
texture,  but  is  easily  lacerable  by  mechan- 
ical force.     If  a  vertical  section  of  the 

kidney  be  made  from   its  convex   to   its  *'"■  *•'  ■■"•«■  e«u> 

concave  border,  and  the  loose  tissue  and  Fia.  I095.— Ares  cribro«i  of  rensl  papilla.     (Toldt.) 

fat  removed  from  around  the  vessels  and 

the  excretory  duct,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  organ  consists  of  a  central  cavity  surrounded,  except 
at  the  hilum,  by  the  proper  kidney  substance  (Fig.  10S4).    This  central  cavity  is  called  the 

nmal  ainiu  (n'iiu«  renalis)  and  is 
aunnioR  lined  by  a  nrolongation  of  the  cap- 

sule, whien  is  continued  around 
the  lips  of  the  hilum.  Through 
the  hilum  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
kidney  and  its  excretory  duct  )uiss, 
and  therefore  these  structures,  upon 
entering  the  kidney,  are  contained 
within  the  sinus. 
The  excTBtory  duct  or  tirot«r 
euT»uiiFi  begins  as  a  funnel-shaped  sac,  the 

*"  """  polvls  of  the  arflt«r  (prlvif  ureter- 

icus  s.  renalit).     The  pelvis  bc^ns 
at  the  renal  papilhe  in  the  form  of 
a  number  of  truncated  cup-shaped 
*  infundibular  divisions,  the  CSUces 

minolM,  into  each  of  which  usually 
one  papilla  projects.  These  minor 
calice.s  vary  from  ten  to  twenty  in 
number.  Several  minor  calices 
unite  to  form  larger  divisions,  the 
ealiuB  ma]oiu  (Fig.  1096),  which 
are  usually  two  in  number,  though 
'       present.     "^ 


r   to    form    the 


FiQ.  lOM.— The  ri«ht  kidney  with 
twbind.     (Sp 


two-thirds,  the  medulla,  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  i 


the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  ver- 
tebra to  be  continued  as  the  ureter 
proper  (Fig.  1096). 

The  kidney  Bubstuice  or  paren- 
chyma consists  of   very    irregular 
tubules,    the  urinUvrotu  tubnles, 
which   are  supported  by  a   frame- 
work of  retiform  connective  tissue 
.    It  is  readily  divisible  into  an  outer 
to  12  mm.)  in  thickness,  and  an  inner 
I  inch  (It)  to  20  mm.)  in  thickness. 
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The  corttx  is  reddish  brown  ia  color  and  soft  and  granular  in  consistence^  It  lies  imme- 
diately' beneath  the  capsule,  arches  over  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  and  dips  in  between  adjacent 
pjramids  toward  the  renal  sinus  in  the  form  of  ranal  cohimna  (eolumnae  renala  [BertiDt]}.  If 
a  section  of  the  cortex  be  examined  with  a  lens,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  series  of  lighter 
colored,  ray-like  prolongations  of  straight  tubules  from  the  medulla.,  called  the  msdoIUi;  HTB 
(pars  radiaia).  The  darker  colored  mtervening  substance  composing  the  remainder  d  die 
cortex,  from  the  complexity  of  its  structure,  b  called  the  lab;Ttatb  (pan  eonvotuta),  and  contains 
the  convoluted  portions  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  and  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  The  medul- 
[a^rays  gradually  tapn  toward  the  circumference  of  the  kidney,  but  do  not  reach  the  capsule. 

The  medolla  consists  of  reddish,  striated,  conical  masses,  the  mednllaiy  pynmida  (pyntmida 
rmales  [Malpigkii]),  the  number  of  which,  varying  from  ten  to  twenty,  corresponds  to  the  number 
of  lobes  of  which  the  oif^  is  composed  in  the  fetal  state.  The  pyramids  are  composed  of 
straight  lubes  which  pass  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  I'he  sides  of  the  pyramids  are  contif^oui 
with  the  renal  columns,  while  the  apices,  known  as  the  natal  papilla,  project  into  the  minor 
calices  of  the  ureteral  pelvis,  each  calix  receiving  one,  two,  or  three  papiUce.    Each  papilla  Amn 


Fia.  1007.— A  wcUoD  tlirauch  the  corteit  of  ti 

besianma  of  Ihe  tubuls. 

Upon  its  apex  a  number  (16  to  20)  of  minute  orifices  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  pyramid;  this 
perforated  area  of  the  apex  is  called  the  usa  cribroaa  (Fig.  1096). 

The  renal  colmans  (of  Bertin)  separate  the  pyramids  from  one  anotha-  and  consist  (rf  cortical 
masses  extending  toward  the  renal  sinus.  At  the  sinus  ends  they  contain  a  considerable  amount 
of  white  fibrous  and  adipose  tissue.  They  serve  as  a  passageway  for  the  main  bloodvessels, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves  to  and  from  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ. 

BAinate  Anatomy. —The  nrinUvront  tabnlaa  {tubuH  rmaUs)  are  in  part  very  convoluted 
and  in  part  straight  and  r^ular.  They  arise  in  the  cortex,  pass  into  the  medulla,  return  to  the 
cortex,  and  end  at  the  area  cribrosa  of  the  renal  papilla.  Each  tubule  starts  at  the  slcmeniltu 
or  renal  corpuscle  (Malpighian  body),  a  small,  round,  reddish  mass,  which  measures  120  to 
200/*.  Each  of  these  little  bodies  is  composed  of  two  parts,  a  central  glomerulus  of  vessels, 
called  a  Malpighian  tvfl  and  a  membranous  envelope,  the  Malpighian  oapnde,  or  capmle  of 
Bowinan,  which  is  the  small  pouch-like  commencement  of  a  uriniferous  tubule. 

The  Malpinhian  tuft,  or  vascular  glomerulus,  is  a  network  of  convoluted  capillary  bloodveaaeta, 
held  togetherby  scanty  connective  tissue.  This  capillary  network  is  derived  from  a  small  arterial 
twig,  the  afferent  veiniel,  which  pierces  the  wall  of  the  capsule,  generally  at  a  point  opposite  W 
that  at  which  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  tube;  and  the  resulting  vein,  the  efferftU  vetsd. 
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^merges  from  llie  capsule  at  the  same  point,  lie  afferent  vessel  ia  uaually  the  lareer  of  the  two 
Pi;;-  1097).  llie  Malpigkian  or  Bouiman't  eapruU,  which  surrounds  the  f^tomeruTus,  b  formed 
>f  a  fayaliiie  membrane,  supported  by  a  small  amount  of  connective  tissue,  which  is  continuous 
wttti  trie  connective  tissue  of  the  tube.  It  is  lined  on  its  inner  surface  by  a  layer  of  squamous 
-pithelial  cells,  which  are  reflected  from  the  lining  membrane  to  the  glomer^ulus,  at  the  point  of 
entrance  or  exit  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  veaaeb.  The  whole  surface  of  the  glomerulus  is 
covered  'with  a  continuous  layer  of  the  same  cells,  which  rests  on  a  delicate  supporting  membrane 
(Fig.  1097).  Thus,  beween  the  glomerulus  and  the  capsules  space  is  left,  forming  a  cavity  lined 
by  a  continuous  layer  of  squamous  cells;  (his  cavity  varies  m  size  according  to  the  slate  of 
seeretioQ  and  the  amount  of  fluid  present  in  it.  In  the  fetus  and  young  subject  the  cdb  are 
polyhedral  or  even  columnar. 

At  the  junction  of  a  tuhule  with  the  Malpighian  capsule  there  is  a  somewhat  constricted  por- 
tion, which  is  termed  the  neck  (Fig.  1099).  Beyond  this  the  tubule  becomes  convoluted,  and 
pursues  a  considerable  course  in  the  cortical  structure,  constituting  the  prozinial  orflnt  conTO' 
luted  tabula  (Figs.  1099  and  1102).  After  a  time  the  convolutions  disappear,  and  the  (ubule 
approaches  the  medullary  portion  of  the  kidney  in  a  more  or  less  spiral  manner.  Tbis  section 
of  the  tubule  has  been  called  the  spiral  toba  of  Bchachowa.  Tliroughout  thb  portion  <A 
their  course  the  tubuli  uriniferi  are  contained  entirely  in  the  cortical  structure,  and  present  a 
fairly  uniform  caMhre.    Hiey  now  enter  the  medullary  portion,  suddenly  become  much  smaller. 


Pra.  lOW.'-Part  of  s  sactjod  tbiousb  the  cortex  of  tht  kidney  in  Ihe  dirrction  of  Ihe  strBi«ht  tubulca.     (Toldt.) 

auite  straight  in  direction,  and  dip  down  for  a  variable  depth  into  the  pyramids,  constituting  the 
attfmiding  limb  tf  Henle't  hop.  Bending  on  themselves,  they  form  what  is  termed  the  loop  oj 
ffen&,  and  re-ascending,  they  become  suddenly  enlarged  and  again  spiral  in  direct  ion.  forming  the 
ajcCTidinj  liwh  of  HenU't  loop,  and  reenter  the  cortical  structure.  In  the  cortex  the  tubule 
ai^in  becomes  lightly  convoluted,  and  is  called  the  distal  or  second  convolnted  ttd>Dle  (Fig. 

1099).    This  terminates  in  a  narrow  arcbed  collecting  or  junctkinal  tnbnie,  which  enters  the 

straight  collecting  tabula. 
B&ch  itnlgbt  collecting  tnbole  (tubulut  rmalig  redo.)  passes  from  the  cortex  into  the  medulla, 

receiving  at  various  intervals  in  the  cortical  part  of  lis  course  several  arched  collecting  tubules. 

In  tbe  medullary  pyramid,  several  straight  collecting  (ubules  unite  to  form  from  sixteen  to 

twenty  papillary  or  azcretoiy  ducta,  which  empty  at  the  area  cribrosa  of  the  renal  papilla.     As 

they  approach  the  papilla,  their  diameter  gradually  increases. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that  there  is  a  continous  series  of  tubes  from  their 

rammencement  in  the  Malpighian  bodies  to  their  termination  at  the  oriSces  on  the  apices  of 

the  pyramids  of  Malpighi,  and  that  the  urine,  the  excretion  of  which  commences  in  Bowman's 

cimule,  finds  its  way  ihrough  these  tubes  into  the  calices  of  the  ureter. 
Btnetnie  of  the  niinileroos  Tabnle.— The  uriniferous  tubule  consists  throughout  of 

a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells  resting  upon  a  basement  membrane  which  is  supported  by  a 

drlioUe  meshwork  of  retiform  connective  tissue.    The  tissue  contains  the  vessels,  nwves.  and 
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Imphatics.  The  diameter  of  the  tubule  and  the  size  of  the  cells  vary  in  the  different  convolutiooa. 
"The  capsule  of  Bowman  is  ^ned  with  simple  iguajnous  celU,  and  the  renal  corpuscle  has  a  dtameter 
of  120  to  200  microns;  the  neck  is  lined  by  simple  squamous  eeiU,  and  has  a  diameter  of  about 
15  microns;  the  proximal  convoluted  and  spiral  tubules  are  lined  with  irregular  columnar  eeUr; 
the  lumen  of  the  tubule  is  irregular  and  the 
^-.^_  diameteraveragesabout 40micTona;  the tUttfrtd- 

ing  limb  of  Henie'g  loop  is  lined  with  nmp^^fuo- 
mous  cells,  and  the  diameter  b  from  10  (o  13 
microns;  the  loop  and  ascending  limb  arr  lined 
with  regular  cuboidid  crlU,  and  the  diameter 
averages  from  23  to  28  microns;  the  dittal  ron- 
voluied  tubule  is  lined  with  irreavlar  columnar 
cells,  the  lumen  is  irregular,  and  the  diameter 
about  45  microns;  the  arched  conneeHng  tubule 
1  in  lined  with  stniple  euboidal  etU$,  and  the 
diameter  is  about  45  microns;  the  ttrcnghi  col- 
lecting tubuU  is  lined  by  rxlumnar  cells,  and  the 
diameter  increases  from  45  to  75  microns;  the 
papillary  duds  are  lined  with  Itdl  columnar  erlU, 
and  the  diameter  reaches  200  to  300  mic-rons. 
Ilie  protoplasm  of  these  cdls  is  granular  at  the 
basal  end,  while  the  luminal  end  is  striated. 
I  The  parts  of  the  kidney  in  which  the  various 

Grlions  of  ihe  uriniferoua  tubules  Ue  are  as 
lows: 

Oortez.~In  the  Ubyiintta  are  found  the  renal 
corpuscles,  (he  neck,  and  the  prxxrimal  and  distal 
convoluted  tubules. 

In  the  medolluj  rt^  are  found  the  upper 
ends  of  the  descending  and  ascending  limbs  if 
Henle's  loop,  the  arched  collecting  tubules,  and 
the  upper  ends  of  the  straight  cotleding  tubules. 

MeatllU. — Here  are  found  the  lower  ends  trf 
the  descending  and  ascending  limbs  of  Henle's 
loop,  the  loop,  the  straight  coUeeUng  tubules,  and 
the  papillary  duets. 

Tne  Benal  Bloodvassola — TIk  kidney  is 
plentifully  supplied  with  blood  by  the  renal  artery 


1.  Malpighiui  rorpuK 

(.     dl.   Dtwendinjt   1 
the    loop  of    H^nl 


w  uriniferoua  tubula 

tiiig  tubule.  A.  Of  ■ 
le  of  wbichia  situated 
e  cortex.     B.  About 


L  . 


Epilfaf 


Henle"a 

brana     propris,     b. 


(Fif^.  1088  and  1096),  a  larf^e  branch  of  the  abdominal  aorta  given  off  at  the  level  of  the  articular 
disk  between  the  first  ant!  second  lumbar  vertebrw.  The  importance  of  the  kidney  as  an  excre- 
tory oi^n  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  (he  artery  is  three  limes  as  large  as  is  necessary  few  the 
'    n  organ  of  the  size  of  the  kidney.    Previously  to  entaing  the  kidney,  each  artery 
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divides  ioh)  four  or  five,  branches,  which  are  dLstributed  to  its  substance.  At  the  hilum  these 
branches  lie  between  the  renal  vein  and  ureter,  the  vein  being  in  front,  the  ureter  behind.  Each 
vessel  gives  off  a  smaiil  branch  to  the  suprarenal  glands,  the  ureter,  and  the  surrounding  tissue  and 
muscles.  It  has  been  pointed  out  bv  H^l  (p.  668)  that  the  renal  artery  gives  off  a  branch  which 
divides  and  supplies  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  kidney  and  a  larger  branch  which  divides  and  sup- 
plies the  ventral  portion  of  the  kidney.     Between  these  two  vaacuiar  systems  is  a  nonvascular 

I.  "■  nj. 


(liEht).  The  iLrteri«  aie  ikA.  tht  veins  blue:  cnpsulee  of  Bowman,  convoluted  tubul«g  1  order  and  laona  of 
Hitnle  are  block;  lonvoluted  tubules  II  urdei-  and  coUecting  tubules  irray.     I,  II.  111.  IV.  Four  kidney  lobulee. 

oi  loop  of  Heiile.  '  *.  Ascending  limb  of  lixij)  of  Henle.  5.  Convoluted  tubule  II  order.  0,  7.  Colfccling 
tubules.     S.  rapillary  duct.     (SiymunowicE.) 

zone,  called  by  Robinson  the  exsangnumtod  r«iul  zona  ot  Hjntl.  It  "is  one-half  inch 
dorsal  to  the  external  border  of  the  kidney."  Frequently  (here  is  a  second  renal  artery, 
which  is  given  off  from  the  abdominal  aorta  at  a  lower  Ipvel,  and  supplies  the  lower  portion  of  the 
kidney.  It  is  termed  (he  interior  renal  artery.  Within  the  sinus  the  renal  artery  divides  into 
lour  or  five  branches,  about  three-fourths  of  the  blood  going  to  the  anterior  pyramids  and  the 
remainder  to  the  posterior  pyramids.     Each  extremity  of  the  kidney  is  supplied  by  a  branch 
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which  divides  into  snterior,  middle,  and  posterior  branches,  which  do  not  anastomose  with  each 

other.    The  branches  of  the  renal  &rteriea  pass  to  the  kidney  substance  between  the  pyr&midd 

and  are  known  aa  interlobar  uterlea  {arUnae  interlobar^  rmu)  (Figs.  1098  and  1 104).    At  the 

junction  of  the  cortical  and  medullary  portions  (the  boundary  zone)  these  vessels  turn  and  for  a 

short  distance  pursue  a  course  parallel  lo  the  kidney  surface.     There  are  thus  formed  a  series  of 

incomplete  vascular  arches  across  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  the  arciute  arteiiea  (artmar  arci- 

formea)  (Figs.  1094  and  1102).    From  these  arches  two  setsof  vessels  come.   The  vessels  of  one  set 

go  to  the  periphery  and  eater  the  cortex,  the  intnJobular  utMtoa,  those  of  (he  other  set  pass 

toward  the  sinus  and  enter  the  medulla. 

—  These  last  vessels  are  the  artariclM 

nctd  (Figs.  1098  and  1102).    As  the 

intntobulKT  artoiteB  pass  toward  the 

capsule  they  give  off  branches  to  each 

renal  corpuscle,  the  vua  Bflvantu  or 

aftorent  arterioles.     Aa   the   artericJe 

enters  the   corpuscle  it    divides   into 

several  branches,  each  of  which  forms 

a  capillary  plexus.     Tie  blood  from 

each   plexus   is   collected   by   a  small 

branch  which  joins  with  its  fellows  to 

form    the    tm   efi«r«na    or    allBrait 

Ut«riole.       These    various      plexuses 

constitute  a  glomsraliu  or  Mslpiglliut 

Tuft    {Fig.    1097).    On    leaving    the 

F,o,  n03.-Ix*.«  cr^lat.™.       Flo.  n04,-lnUrlot«r  cLro.-      gj^^^jj^  ^^  ^'^riole  fortns  a  «.pil- 
tPoirier  ud  Oiftrpy.)  Ury     network      around     the     adjacent 

portions  of  the  uriniferous  tubule, 
lie  blood  is  collected  by  various  channels  and  emptied  into  the  intralobular  vein,  which 
starts  in  the  venae  stellatae,  beneath  the  capsule,  and  empties  its  blood  into  the  arcuate  vein. 

The  arteriolAa  rsctM  supply  the  medulla  and  are  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  intralobular 
arteries,  and  soon  form  a  rich  capillary  plexus  around  the  tubules  of  the  medulla.  The  blood  la 
collected  by  the  TOnM  rectM,  which  empty  into  the  arcnata  vein  {verui  arciformit)  at  the  boun- 
dary zone.  The  blood  is  carried  to  the  columns  of  Bertin,  where  it  continues  toward  the  sinua 
in  the  InterlobnUr  veins.  In  the  sinus  these  veins  unite  to  form  the  naui  vain  {vena  muiH*) 
(FiB.  1088). 

The  nervM  of  the  kidney,  although  small,  are  about  fifteen  in  number.  Iliey  have  smaO 
ganglia  developed  upon  them,  and  are  derived  from  the  rsnal  plenu,  which  b  formed  by  branches 
from  the  solar  plexus,  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  semilunar 
ganglion  and  aortic  plexus,  and  from  the  lesser  and  smallest 
splanchnic  nerves.  They  communicate  with  the  spermatic 
plexus,  a  circumstance  which  may  explain  the  occurrence  of  pain 
m  the  testicle  in  affections  of  the  kidney.  So  far  as  they  have 
been  traced,  they  seem  to  accompany  the  renal  artery  and  its 
branches,  and  they  have  been  traced  to  the  epithelium,  but  their 
exact  mode  of  termination  is  not  known. 

The  I^mphatlcB  are  described  on  page  799. 

Vuiatlons  and  Abnormalities. — Congenital  absence  of  the 
kidney  has  been  observed.  Not  unusually  one  kidney  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  other;  occasionally  one  is  very  large 
and  the  other  is  very  small,  from  atrophy,  the  large  organ  having 
become  large  in  response  to  a  functional  need,  which  causes  it  to 
compensate  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  small  kidney.  If  a  kidney 
is  removed  surgically,  the  other  kidney  enlarges.  As  previously 
staled,  the  kidneys  of  the  fetus  and  of  the  youngchild  show 
distinct  fissures  which  make  each  organ  lobulated  (Fig.  1105). 
The  adull  kidneys  frequently  exhibit  remain.'!  of  these  fissures. 
A  borMBhoe  kidiiay  is  a  condition  in  which  the  lower  extremi- 
ties of  the  two  kidneys  are  united  by  kidney  structure,  the  bond 
of  union  crossing  the  middle  line.  The  strip  ol  kidney  tissue  which  effects  the  junction  may  be 
slight,  considerable,  or  extensive  in  amount.  Sometimes  the  two  kidneys  are  completely  fused 
together  into  one  large  organ  with  two  ureters. 

Surfaeo  Form. — The  kidneys,  being  situated  at  (he  back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and 
deeply  situated,  cannot  be  felt  unless  enlarged  or  misnlaced.  They  are  situated  on  the  confines 
of  the  epigastric  and  umbilical  regions  internallv,  with  the  hypochondriac  and  lumbar  regions 
externally.  "Yhe  left  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  right.  According  to  Morris,  the  position  of 
the  kidney  may  be  thus  defined:  Animorly:  "(1)  A  horizontal  line  through  the  umbilicus  is 
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below  the  lower  edge  of  each  kidney.  (2)  A  vertical  line  carried  upward  to  the  costal  arch  from 
the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  has  one-third  of  the  kidney  to  its  outer  side  and  two-thirds  to 
its  inner  side — i,  e.,  between  this  line  and  the  median  line  of  the  body."  In  adopting  these  lines 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  axes  of  the  kidneys  are  not  vertical,  but  oblique,  and  if  con- 
tinued upward  would  meet  about  the  ninth  thoracic  vertebra.  Posteriorly:  The  upper  end  of  the 
left  kidney  would  be  defined  by  a  line  drawn  horizontally  outward  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
eleventh  thoracic  vertebra,  and  its  lower  end  by  a  point  two  inches  (5  cm.)  above  the  iliac  crest. 
The  right  kidney  would  be  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  lower.  Morris  lays  down  the  fol- 
lowing rules  for  indicating  the  position  of  the  kidn^  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body:  ''(1) 
A  line  parallel  with,  and  one  inch  from,  the  vertebral  column,  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  tip 
of  the  spinous  process  of  the  eleventh  thoracic  vertebra  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  spinous 
process  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  (2)  A  line  from  the  top  of  this  first  line  outward  at  right 
angles  to  it  for  two  and  three-quarter  indies.  (3)  A  line  from  the  lower  end  of  the  first  trans- 
versely outward  for  two  and  three-quarter  inches.  (4)  A  line  parallel  to  the  first  and  connecting 
the  outer  extremities  of  the  second  and  third  lines  just  described." 

The  hilum  of  the  right  kidney  is  two  inches  from  the  mesal  plane;  the  hilum  of  the  left  one 
and  one-half  inches  from  the  mesal  plane.  A  line  joining  the  two  hili  crosses  the  vertebral 
column  opposite  the  disk  between  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae. ' 

Applied  Anatomy. — Cases  of  congenital  absence  of  a  kidney,  of  atrophy  of  a  kidney,  and 
a  horseshoe  kidney  are  of  great  importance,  and  must  be  duly  taken  into  account  when  neph- 
rectomy is  contemplated.  A  more  common  malformation  is  where  the  two  kidneys  are  fused 
together.  They  may  be  only  joined  together  at  their  lower  ends  by  means  of  a  thick  mass  of 
renal  tissue,  so  as  to  form  a  horseshoe-snaped  body,  or  they  may  be  completely  united,  forming 
a  disk-like  kidney,  from  which  two  ureters  descend  into  the  bladder.  Tnese  fused  kidneys  are 
generally  situatea  in  the  middle  Une  of  the  abdomen,  but  may  be  misplaced  as  well. 

One  or  both  kidn^  may  be  misplaced  as  a  congenital  condition,  and  remain  fixed  in  this 
abnormal  position.  They  are  then  very  often  misshapen.  They  may  be  situated  higher  or  lower 
than  normal  or  removed  farther  from  the  spine  than  usual  or  th^  may  be  displaced  into  the 
iliac  fossa,  over  the  sacroiliac  joint,  on  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  or  into  the  pelvis  be- 
tween the  rectum  and  bladder  or  by  the  side  of  the  uterus.  In  these  latter  cases  they  may  give 
rise  to  very  serious  trouble.  The  kidney  may  also  be  misplaced  as  a  congenital  condition,  out 
may  not  be  fixed.  It  is  then  known  as  a  floating  kidney.  It  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  kidney  is  completely  enveloped  by  peritoneum,  which  then  passes  backward  to  the 
vertebral  column  as  a  double  layer,  forming  a  mesonephron,  which  permits  of  movements  taking 
place.  The  kidney  may  also  be  misplaced  as  an  acquired  condition;  in  these  cases  the  kidney  is 
mobile  in  the  tissues  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  either  moving  in  or  moving  with  its  fattv  capsule. 
This  condition  is  known  as  movable  kidney  (nephroptosis),  and  is  more  common  in  txie  female 
than  in  the  male,  and  on  the  right  than  the  left  side.  If  a  displaced  kidney  becomes  fixed  in  an 
abnormal  position,  it  is  said  to  be  dislocated.  Movable  kidney  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
floating  kidney  imtil  the  kidney  is  exposed  by  incision.  Other  malformations  are  the  persist- 
ence of  the  fetal  lobulation;  the  presence  of  two  pelves  or  two  ureters  to  the  one  kidney.  In 
some  rare  instances  a  third  kidney  may  be  present. 

The  kidney  is  embedded  in  a  large  quantity  of  loose  fatty  tissue,  and  is  but  partially  covered 
by  peritoneum;  hence  rupture  of  this  organ  is  not  nearly  so  serious  an  accident  as  rupture  of 
the  liver  or  spleen,  since  the  extravasation  of  blood  and  urine  which  follows  is,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  outside  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Occasionally  the  kidney  may  be  bruised  by  blows  in  the 
loin  or  by  beingcompressed  between  the  lower  ribs  and  the  ilium  when  the  body  is  violently 
bent  forward.  This  is  followed  by  a  little  transient  hematuria,  which,  however,  speedily  passes 
off.  Occasionally,  when  rupture  mvolves  the  pelvis  of  the  ureter  or  the  commencement  of  the 
ureter,  thb  duct  may  become  blocked,  and  hydronephrosis  follows. 

The  loose  cellular  tissue  around  the  kidney  may  be  the  seat  of  suppuration,  constituting 
perinephritic  abscess.  This  may  be  due  to  injury,  to  disease  of  the  kidney  itself,  or  to  extension 
of  iimammation  from  neighboring  parts.  The  abscess  may  burst  into  the  pleura,  causing 
empyema;  into  the  colon  or  bladder;  or  may  point  externally  in  the  groin  or  loin.  Tumors  of  the 
kidney,  of  which,  perhaps,  sarcoma  in  children  is  the  most  common,  may  be  recognized  by  their 
position  and  fixity;  by  the  resonant  colon  lying  in  front  of  it;  by  their  not  moving  with  respira- 
tion; and  by  their  rounded  outline,  not  presenting  a  notched  anterior  margin  like  the  spleen,  with 
whi^h  they  are  most  likely  to  be  confounded.  The  examination  of  the  kidney  should  be  bimanual; 
that  is  to  say,  one  hand  should  be  placed  in  the  flank  and  firm  pressure  made  forward,  while 
the  other  hand  is  buried  in  the  abdominal  wall,  over  the  situation  of  the  organ.  Manipulation 
of  the  kidney  frequently  produces  a  peculiar  sickening  sensation  and  some  faintness. 

The  kidney  is  frequently  attacked  surgically.  It  may  be  exposed  and  opened  for  exploration 
or  the  evacuation  of  pus  (nephrotomy);  it  may  be  incised  for  the  removal  of  stone  (nephro- 
Htkotomy);  it  may  be  sutured  when  wounded  (nephrorrhaphy);  it  may  be  fixed  in  place  by 
sutures  (nephropexy)  or  gauze  pads  when  movable  or  floating;  or  it  may  be  removed  (nephref^ 
Umy\ 
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The  kidney  may  be  exposed  either  by  a  lumbar  or  abdominal  incision.  The  operation  is 
best  performed  by  a  lumbar  incision,  except  in  a  case  of  very  lar^e  tumor  or  of  wandering  kid- 
ney with  a  loose  mesonephron,  on  account  of  the  advantages  which  it  possesses  of  not  opening 
the  peritoneum  and  of  affording  admirable  drainage.  It  may  be  performed  either  by  an  oblique, 
a  vertical,  or  a  transverse  incision.  A  common  incision  for  exposing  the  kidn^  b%ins  an  inch 
below  the  twelfth  rib,  at  the  margin  of  the  Erector  spinae  muscle,  and  passes  obliquely  down- 
ward and  forward,  exposing  the  anterior  border  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  the  posterior  border 
of  the  Internal  oblique.  The  surgeon  divides  the  posterior  leaflet  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  draws 
aside  or  incises  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  and  cuts  the  anterior  leaflet  of  the  lumbar  fascia  and 
also  the  transversalis  fascia.  He  opens  the  fatty  capsule  down  to  the  kidney  and  strips  it  from 
the  true  capsule,  bringing  the  kidney  outside  of  the  body  for  inspection.  The  vertical  incision 
at  the  edge  of  the  Erector  spinae  muscle  is  frequently  used.  A  gridiron  or  muscle-splitting 
operation  is  used  by  some  in  order  to  avoid  the  division  of  nerves,  vessels,  and  muscle  fibres. 

The  abdominal  operation  is  best  performed  by  an  incision  in  the  linea  semilunaris  on  the 
side  of  the  kidney  to  be  removed,  as  recommended  by  Langenbuch;  the  kidney  is  then  reached 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  colon,  ascending  or  descending,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  vessels 
of  the  colon  are  not  interfered  with.  If  the  incision  were  made  in  the  linea  alba,  the  kidney 
would  be  reached  from  the  inner  side  of  the  colon,  and  the  vessels  running  to  supply  the  colon 
would  necessarily  be  interfered  with.  The  incision  is  made  of  varying  length  according  to  the 
size  of  the  kidney,  and  commences  just  below  the  costal  arch.  The  abdominal  cavity  is  opened. 
The  intestines  are  held  aside,  and  the  outer  layer  of  the  mesocolon  incised,  so  that  the  fingers 
can  be  introduced  behind  the  peritoneum  and  the  renal  vessels  are  sought  for.  These  vessds 
are  then  to  be  ligated;  if  tied  separately,  care  must  be  taken  to  ligate  the  artery  first.  The 
kidney  must  now  be  enucleated,  and  the  vessels  and  the  ureter  divided,  and  the  latter  disinfected 
and  tied,  and,  if  it  is  thought  necessary,  stitched  to  the  edge  of  the  wound. 

THE  URETEES  (Figs.  1087,  1096). 

The  ureters  are  the  two  tubes  which  convey  the  urine  from  the  kidneys  into  the 
bladder.  Each  ureter  commences  within  the  sinus  of  the  corresponding  kidney 
by  a  number  of  short  cup-shaped  branches,  the  minor  calices  or  infondibnla, 
which  unite  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  form  a  dilated  pouch,  the  pelvis  (Fig. 
1096),  from  which  the  ureter,  after  passing  through  the  hilum  of  the  kidney, 
descends  to  the  bladder.  The  minor  calices  encircle  the  apices  of  the  renal  papillse; 
but  inasmuch  as  one  calix  may  include  two  or  even  more  papillae,  their  number 
is  generally  less  than  the  pyramids  themselves.  The  minor  calices  vary  in  number 
from  ten  to  twenty  or  more.  These  calices  converge  into  two  or  three  tubular 
divisions,  the  major  calices,  which  by  their  junction  form  the  pelvis  or  dilated 
portion  of  the  ureter,  which  is  situated  behind  the  renal  vessels  and  which  lies 
partly  within  and  partly  outside  the  renal  sinus.  It  is  usually  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  spinous  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  ureter  proper  is  a  cylindrical  membranous  tube,  about  ten  to  twelve  inches 
(25  to  30  cm.)  in  length  and  about  one-sixth  inch  (4  mm.)  in  diameter,  directly 
continuous  near  the  lower  end  of  the  kidney  with  the  tapering  extremity  of  the 
pelvis.  Its  walls  are  from  1  to  2  mm.  thick,  and  its  calibre  varies.  It  exhibits 
four  main  constrictions — (1)  at  its  junction  with  its  pelvis;  (2)  as  it  passes  over  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis;  (3)  as  it  enters  the  bladder;  (4)  at  its  termination.  Its  course 
is  obliquely  downward  and  inward  through  the  lumbar  region  (para  ahdoniinalis) 
(Fig.  1087),  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  {pars  pelvina)  (Fig.  1107),  where  it  passes 
downward,  forward,  and  inward  across  that  cavity  to  the  base  of  the  bladder, 
into  which  it  then  opens  by  a  constricted  orifice  (orificium  ureteris)  (Fig.  1117), 
after  having  passed  obliquely  for  nearly  an  inch  between  the  vesical  muscular 
and  mucous  coats  (Fig.  1106).  The  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  portion  of  the 
ureter  exhibits  a  spindle-shaped  dilatation. 

Relations  (Fig.  1107). — ^The  abdominal  part  lies  behind  the  peritoneum  on  the  inner  part  of 
the  Psoas  muscle,  and  is  crossed  obliquely  by  the  spermatic  or  ovarian  vessels.  It  enters  the 
pelvic  cavity  by  crossing  either  the  termination  of  the  common,  or  the  commencement  of  the 
external,  iliac  vessels. 
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At  its  origin  the  ligbt  ureter  is  usually  covered  by  [he  second  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  in  its 
course  downward  lies  to  the  right  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  is  crossed  by  the  right  colic  artery, 

while  near  the  pelvic  brim  it  passes  behind  the  lower  pari  of  the  mesentery  and  ibe  terminal 

part  of  the  ileum.     The  Istt  ureter  is  crossed  by  the  left  colic 

artery,  and  near   the  brim  of  the  pelvis  passes   behind   the 

pelvic  colon  and  its  mesentery. 

The  polTie  put  runs  at  first  downward  on  ihe  lateral  wall 

of  the  pelvic  cavity  under  cover  of  the  peritoneum,  lying  in 

front  of  the  internal  iliac  vessels  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the 

impervious  part  of  the  hypt^pisiric  artery  and  the  obturator 

nerve   and  vessels.     Opposite   the   lower   part  of   the   great 

sacrosciatic  foramen  it  inclines  inward  behind  the  vas  def- 
erens (which  crosses  to  its  inner  side)  and  reaches  the  base 

of  the  bladder,  where  in  thenuto  it  is  situated  in  front  of  the 

upper  end  of  the  seminal  vesicle  and   at  a  distance  of  about 

two  int'hes  from  the  opposite  ureter.     Finally,  the  ureters  run 

obliquely   for  about   three-quarters  of   an    mfh  through  the 

wall  (if  the  bladder  and  open   by   slit-like   apertures  into  the 

cavity  of   the   vlscus   at   the    lateral    angles  of   the    trigone.      meO.^  of  ™t™c?IS^?'ureS?'Liil5 

Wijen  the  bladder  b  distended  the  openings  of  the  ureters  are      the  biwlder.    (F.  H.  Gen-ish.) 

about  two  inches  apart,  but  when  it  is  emtity  and  couiracted 

the  distance  between  them  is  diminished  by  one-half.     Owing  to  their  oblique  course  through 

the  coats  of  the  bladder,  their  upper  and  lower  walls  become  closely  applied  to  each  other  when 

the  viscus  is  distended,  and,  acting  as  a  valve,  prevent  regurgitation  of  urine  from  the  bladder. 

In  thefommle,  the  ureter  forms,  as  it  lies  in  relation  to  the  wall  of  the  pelvis,  the  posterior  boun- 
dary of  a  shallow  depression  named  the  ovarian  fossa,  in  which  the  ovary  is  situated.  It  then 
run.s  inward  and  forward  on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  cervix  of  ihe  uterus  and  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  vagina  to  reach  the  base  of  the  bladder.     In  this  part  of  its  course  il  is  accompanied  for 


about  an  inch  by  the  uterine  artery,  which  then  crosses  in  front  of  the  ureter  and  ascends  between 
the  Iwo  layers  of  the  broad  ligament.  The  ureter  is  distant  about  ihree-quarlers  of  an  inch 
from  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

The  ureter  i.n  sometimes  double,  and  the  two  lubes  may  remain  distinct  as  far  as  the  base  of 
the  bladder.    On  rare  occasions  ihey  open  separately  into  the  bladder  cavity. 
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Stracture. — The  ureter  is  composed  of  three  coats — fibroiu,  miucalar,  and 

The  fibrous  coat  {tunica  adventitia)  is  the  same  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  duct,  being 
continuous  at  one  end  with  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  kidbaey  at  the  floor  of  the  sinus,  while  at  the 
other  it  is  lost  in  the  fibrous  structure  of  tne  bladder. 

In  the  pelvis  of  the  ureter  the  muscular  coat  {tunica  musctdaris)  consists  of  two  lajrers,  an 
internal  longitudinal  and  an  external  circular;  the  longitudinal  fibres  become  lost  upcm  the 
sides  of  the  papillae  at  the  extremities  of  the  calices;  while  the  circular  fibres  become  more  prom- 
inent and  resemble  a  small  sphincter.  In  the  ureter  proper  the  muscle  layos  are  veiy  distinct, 
and  are  three  in  number — an  external  longitudinal  {stratum  externum),  a  middle  ciiciilar 
{stratum  medium),  and  an  internal  longitudinal  layer  {stratum  internum),  Tlie  external  longi- 
tudinal layer  is  found  piore  prominent  in  the  lower  half  or  lower  third  of  the  ureter. 

The  mucous  coat  {tunica  mucosa)  is  smooth,  and  presents  a  few  longitudinal  folds  which  be- 
come effaced  by  distention.  It  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  below, 
while  above  it  is  prolonged  over  the  papillse  of  the  kidney.  Its  epithelium  is  of  a  peculiar  char- 
acter, and  resembles  that  found  in  me  bladder.  It  is  luiown  by  the  name  of  transitional  epi- 
thelium.  It  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells,  of  which  the  innermost — that  is  to  say,  the  cells  in 
contact  with  the  urine — are  quadrilateral  in  shape,  with  concave  margins  on  their  outer  surface, 
into  which  fit  the  rounded  ends  of  the  cells  of  the  second  layer.  These,  the  intermediate  cells, 
more  or  less  resemble  columnar  epithelium,  and  are  pear-shaped,  with  a  rounded  internal  ex- 
tremity, whi^h  fits  into  the  concavity  of  the  cells  of  the  first  layer,  and  a  narrow  external  extremity 
which  is  wedged  in  between  the  cells  of  the  third  layer.  The  external  or  third  layer  consists  of 
conical  or  oval  cells  varying  in  number  in  different  parts,  and  presenting  processes  which  extend 
down  into  the  basement  membrane.  A  few  racemose  glands  are  at  times  seen  in  the  mucous 
coat. 

Vessels  and  Nerves.— The  arteries  supplying  the  ureter  are  branches  from  the  renal,  sper- 
matic, internal  iliac,  and  inferior  yesicaL 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  inferior  mesenteric,  spermatic,  and  pelvic  pleizusea. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Subcutaneous  rupture  of  the  ureter  is  not  a  common  accident,  but  occa- 
sionally occurs  from  a  sharp  direct  blow  on  the  abdomen,  as  from  the  idck  of  a  horse.  Tlie  ureter 
may  be  either  torn  completely  across,  or  only  partially  divided,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  peritoneum 
escapes  injury.  If  torn  completely  across,  the  urine  collects  in  the  retroperitoneal  tissues;  if  it 
is  not  completely  divided,  the  lumen  of  the  tube  may  become  obstructed  and  hydronephrosis  or 
pyonephrosis  results.  Tlie  uretor  may  be  accidentally  wounded  in  some  abdominal  operations; 
if  this  should  happen,  the  divided  ends  must  be  sutured  together,  or,  failing  to  accomplish  this, 
the  upper  end  must  be  implanted  into  the  bladder  or  the  intestine. 

Stones  {calciUi)  not  uncommonly  become  impacted  in  the  ureter.  This  may  occur  at  any 
part,  but  most  commonly  either  at  the  point  where  the  tube  is  crossing  the  pelvic  brim  or  at  the 
termination,  where  it  is  passing  obliquely  through  the  muscular  wall  of  me  bladder.  In  the 
former  case,  an  incision  with  its  centre  opposite  and  one  inch  internal  to  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  dividing  all  the  structiu'es  down  to  the  peritoneum,  enables  the  operator  to 
reach  the  ureter  by  pushing  the  unopened  peritoneum  inward;  the  stone  can  then  be  lelt  in  the 
ureter,  the  wall  of  wnich  is  incised,  and  the  stone  extracted,  free  drainage  being  provided  for  the 
escaping  urine.  When  the  stone  is  impacted  at  the  vesical  end  of  the  tube  a  preliminary  incision 
into  the  bladder  is  required,  and  by  scratching  throu^  the  mucous  membrane  overlying  it  the 
calculus  can  then  be  removed. 

The  diagnosis  of  ureteral  calculus  is  sometimes  made  by  an  x-ray  examination.  In  idoitifying 
any  shadows  in  the  picture  thus  seciu-ed,  caudon  must  be  exercised  not  to  mistake  similar  shadows 
thrown  by  periureteral  phleboliths  in  the  pelvic  veins  as  ureteral  calculi.^ 


THE  UEINABT  BLADDER  (VESIOA  UBmABIA)  (Figs.   1110,   1111). 

The  urinary  bladder  is  a  musculomembranous  sac  situated  in  the  pelvis,  behind 
the  pubes,  and  in  front  of  the  rectum  in  the  male,  the  cervix  uteri  and  vagina 
intervening  between  it  and  that  intestine  in  the  female.  The  shape,  position, 
and  relations  of  the  bladder  are  greatly  influenced  by  age,  sex,,  and  the  degree  of 
distention  of  the  organ.  During  infancy  it  is  conical  in  shape,  and  projects 
above  the  symphysis  pubis  into  the  hypogastric  region.  In  the  adtdt  cadaver, 
when  quite  empty  and  collapsed  (Figs.  1108  and  1109),  it  is  cup-shaped,  and  on 
vertical  median  section  its  cavity,  with  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  urethra,  presents 
a  Y-shaped  cleft,  the  stem  of  the  Y  corresponding  to  the  urethra.     It  is  placed 

1  Conault  article  by  Georjce  O.  Clark  in  Annals  of  Surgery,  1909.  p.  913. 
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deeply  in  the  pelvis,  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  reaches  as  high  as 
the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  When  empty  and  contracted,  as  seen 
immediately  after  death  (as  after  electrocution),  the  bladder  is  nearly  spherical 
in  shape.  When  slightly  distended,  it  has  a  rounded  form,  and  is  still  contained 
n^ithin  the  pelvic  cavity  (Fig.  1109),  and  when  greatly  distended  (Figs.  1109  and 
1111),  it  b  ovoid  in  stwpe,  rising  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  often  extending 


Fig.  1108.— Tb>  ezuptr  bUdder.     (Poiiier  ind  CbaJVS.t 

nearly  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.     It  is  larger  in  its  vertical  diameter  than  from  side 
to  side,  and  its  long  axis  is  directed  from  above  obliquely  downward  and  backward, 
in  a  line  directed  from  some  point  between  the  symphysis  pubis  and  umbilicus 
(according  to  its  distention)  to  the  end  of  the  coccyx.     The  bladder,  when  dis- 
tended, b  slightly  curved  forward  toward  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  so 
a.**  to  be  more  convex  behind  than  in  front.     In  the  female  it  is  larger  in  the  trans- 
verse than  in  the  vertical  diameter,  and  its  capacity  is  said  to  be  greater  than  in 
the  male,'     When  moderately  distended,  it  measures  about  five  and  one-half 
inches  (14  cm.)  in  length,  four  and 
one-half  inches  (12  cm.)  across,  and 
three  inches  (10  cm.)  antero-pos- 
teriorly,  and  the  ordinary  amount 
which  it  can  contain  without  serious 
discomfort  is  about  a  pint. 

The  bladder  is  divided  for  pur- 
poses of  description  into  a  sapwior, 
an  uttero-iDferior,  and  two  lat«i»l 
BnrtKes,  a  bus  or  tnndiu,  and  a 
Bajamit  or  apex.  * 

Surfaces.— The  saperior  or  ab- 
dominal surface  (Figs.  97S  and 
11}S7)  is  entirely  free,  and  is  invested 
throughout  by  peritoneum.    It  looks 

almost  directly  upward  into  the  ab-  •i«i»t»i  visictn 

dominal  cavity,  and  extends  in  an  ^"^  i"«-««<J ~^""^(^S^i '"''■" "'  "'"'""'  '^■ 
antero-posterior  direction  from  the 

apex  to  the  base  of  the  bladder.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  small  intestine  and  some- 
limes  with  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and,  in  the  female,  with  the  uterus.  On  each  side, 
in  the  male,  a  portion  of  the  vas  deferens  is  in  contact  with  the  hinder  part  of  this 
surface,  lying  beneath  the  peritoneum.  In  the  relaxed  and  empty  condition 
nf  the  bladder  a  transverse  fold  of  peritoneum  (plica  vesicali'a  transversa)  is  formed 
on  this  surface. 

I  Aciording  to  Hente,  the  bladder  is  coiuiiderably  unaLlei  in  the  lemiile  than  in  the  male. 
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The  anteiD-inlerior  or  pnbie  Borface  (Figs,  339  and  1111)  looks  downward  and 
forward.  In  the  undistended  condition  it  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  and  is 
in  relation  with  the  Obturator  internus  muscle  on  each  side,  with  the  rectovesical 
fascia,  and  anterior  true  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  It  is  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  pubis  by  a  triangular  inlerval,  oct-upied  by  fatty  tissue,  the  pnbovMieal 
spue  at  R«tsias.  As  the  bladder  ascends  into  the  abdomin&l  cavity  during  dis- 
tention the  distance  between  its  apex  and  the  umbilicus  is  necessarily  diminbhed, 
and  the  urachus  (Figs.  978  and  1111)  is  thus  relaxed;  so  that,  instead  of  passing 
directly  upward  to  the  umbilicus,  it  descends  first  on  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  bladder,  and  then  curving  upward,  ascends  on  the  back  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  The  peritoneum,  which  follows  the  urachus,  thus  comes  to 
form  a  pouch  of  varying  depth  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  visous  and  the 


abdominal  wall  (Fig.  339),  The  pouch  passes  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  internal 
abdominal  rings.  Thus,  when  the  bladder  is  distended,  the  upper  part  of  its 
anterior  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  urachus  and  is  covered  by  peritoneum. 
The  lower  part  of  its  anterior  surface,  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches  above 
the  symphysis  pubb,  is  devoid  of  peritoneum,  and  is  in  contact  with  the 
abdominal  wall. 

The  lateral  aiiilac«R  are  invested  behind  and  above  by  peritoneum,  which  extends 
as  tow  as  the  level  of  the  impervious  hypogastric  artery;  below  and  in  front  of  this, 
these  surfaces  are  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  and  are  separated  from  the  Levatores 
ani  muscles  and  the  walls  of  the  pelvis  by  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue  contain- 
ing fat.  In  front  this  surface  is  connected  to  the  rectovesical  fascia  by  a  broad 
expansion  on  either  side,  the  lateral  true  ligaments.    The  vas  deferens  crosses  the 
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hinder  part  of  the  lateral  surface  obliquely,  and  passes  between  the  ureter  and  the 
bladder.  When  the  bladder  is  empty  the  peritoneum  descends  on  the  pelvic 
wall  as  low  as  the  lateral  border  of  the  bladder  and  enters  a  groove  known  as  the 
paravesical  fossa.  The  lateral  surfaces,  the  pubic  surface,  and  the  abdominal 
surface  together  constitute  the  body^f  the  bladder  (corjms  vesicae). 

The  fundus  or  base  (fundus  vesicae)  (Figs.  1111  and  1 135)  is  directed  downward 
and  backward,  and  is  partly  covered  by  peritoneum.  In  the  male  the  upper  por- 
tion, to  within  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  prostate,  is  covered  by  the  recto- 
vesical poach  of  peritoneuin  (Fig.  982).  The  lower  part  is  in  direct  contact  with 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  second  part  of  the  rectum,  the  seminal  vesicles,  and  the 
vasa  deferentia  (Figs.  1111  and  1118).  The  ureters  enter  the  bladder  at  the  upper 
part  of  its  base,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland 

(Fig.  nil). 

The  portion  of  the  bladder  in  relation  with  the  rectum  corresponds  to  a  tri- 
angular space,  bounded  below,  by  the  prostate  gland;  above,  by  the  rectovesical 
fold  of  the  peritoneum;  and  on  each  side,  by  the  seminal  vesicles  and  the  vas 
deferens.  It  is  separated  from  direct  contact  with  the  rectum  by  the  rectovesical 
fascia.  When  the  bladder  is  very  full,  the  peritoneal  fold  is  raised  with  it,  and  the 
distance  between  its  reflection  and  the  anus  is  about  four  inches;  but  this  distance 
is  much  diminished  when  the  bladder  is  empty  and  contracted.  In  the  femaie, 
the  base  of  the  bladder  is  connected  to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  cervix  uteri 
by  areolar  tissue,  and  is  adherent  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  (Fig.  980). 
Its  upper  surface  is  separated  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
by  the  uterovesical  pouch  of  the  peritoneum  (Fig.  980). 

The  so-called  neck  or  cendz  of  the  bladder  (collum  vesicae)  is  the  point  of  com- 
mencement of  the  urethra;  there  is,  however,  no  tapering  part,  which  would 
constitute  a  true  neck,  but  the  bladder  suddenly  contracts  to  the  opening  of  the 
urethra  (Fig.  339).  In  the  maie  it  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland  and  its 
direction  is  oblique  when  the  individual  is  in  the  erect  posture  (Figs.  339  and 
1111).  In  the  female  its  direction  is  obliquely  downward  and  forward.  The 
so-called  neck  is  the  most  fixed  portion  of  the  bladder,  and  is  located  one  inch 
(2.5  cm.)  behind  the  junction  of  the  inferior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  symphysis 
pubis;  or  two  inches  (5  cm.)  behind  and  below  the  superior  border  of  the  sym- 
physis. 

The  SUnunit  or  apex  (vertex  vesicae)  is  the  portion  of  the  bladder  which  when 
that  organ  is  empty  or  nearly  empty  is  nearest  to  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis. 
It  is  directed  upward  and  forward.  In  a  distended  bladder  the  apex  is  well  above 
the  pubes  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  urachus  or  middle  um'bilical  ligament  (Ugamerdum  umhilicale  medium) 
(Fig.  978)  is  the  impervious  remains  of  the  tubular  canal  of  the  allantois,  which 
existed  in  the  embryo,  and  a  portion  of  which  expanded  to  form  the  bladder. 
It  passes  upward,  from  the  apex  of  the  bladder,  between  the  transversalis  fascia 
and  peritoneum,  to  the  umbilicus,  becoming  thinner  as  it  ascends.  It  is  composed 
of  fibrous  tissue,  mixed  with  plain  muscle  fibres. 

The  urachus  causes  the  formation  of  a  peritoneal  fold,  the  plica  umbilicalis  media  (Fig.  978). 
On  each  side  of  it  is  placed  a  fibrous  cord,  the  impervious  portion  of  the  h3rpoga8tric  artery, 
which,  passing  upward  from  the  side  of  the  bladder,  approaches  the  urachus  above  its  summit. 
Over  each  cord  is  the  fold  known  as  the  plica  umbilicaJis  lateralis  (Fig.  978).  In  the  infant,  at 
birth,  the  urachus  is  occasionally  found  pervious,  so  that  the  urine  escapes  at  the  umbilicus,  and 
calculi  have  been  found  in  its  canal. 

Ligaments. — The  bladder  is  retained  in  its  place  by  ligaments,  which  are  divided 
into  true  and  false.  The  true  ligaments  are  five  in  number — two  anterior,  two 
lateral,  and  the  urachus.  The  false  ligaments,  also  five  in  number,  consist  of 
folds  of  the  peritoneum. 
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The  two  taterior  tnu  lis»monta  or  puboprostatic  Uganwuts  (ligamenta  pubo- 
prostalica)  extend  from  the  back  of  the  ossa  pubis,  one  on  each  side  of  the  sym- 
physis, to  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  over  the  anterior  surbce  of  the 
prostate  gland. 

The  two  lateral  true  ligamenta,  formed  by  sqmnsions  from  the  fascia  lining  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis,  are  broader  and  thinner  than  the  preceding.  They 
are  attached  to  the  lateral  parts  of  the  prostate  gland  and  to  the  sides  of  the  base 
of  the  bladder. 

The  nnclnii  or  middle  nmbilical  ligament  is  the  Bbromiiscular  cord  already  men- 
tioned, extending  between  the  summit  of  the  bladder  and  the  umbilicus. 

The  two  posterior  false  ligaments  pass  forward,  in  the  male,  from  the  sides  of 
the  rectum  {'plicae  rectovesiccUes) ;  in  the  female,  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus  {plicae 
vesicouterinae),  to  the  posterior  and  lateral  aspect  of  the  bladder;  they  form  in 
the  male  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  rectovesical  pooch  {excavatio  rectovesicalis 
(Figs.  339  and  1049);  in  the  female  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  from  the  rectum 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall,  forming  the  rectovaginal  pouch 


Fia.  1113.— Fibreaor  the  middle         Pio.  1 1 U.— F!bm  of  tbc  intcr- 
or    cimuloT     layer,       (Poirier    end    nal    lohgttudinal    Uyer.      (Pairirr 
^uui-iij.,  (iiarpy.)  ftad  Chorpy-) 

or  pouch  of  Douglas  (Fig.  1050).  It  is  continued  over  the  posterior  surface  and 
fundus  of  the  uterus  on  to  its  anterior  surface  and  then  to  the  bladder,  forming 
here  a  second  but  shallower  pouch,  the  vleroveaical  pouch,  bounded  on  either 
side  by  the  uterovesical  or  posterior  false  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  The  poste- 
rior false  ligaments  contain  the  impervious  hypogastric  arteries  and  the  ureters, 
together  with  vessels  and  nerves.  In  the  base  of  each  fold  is  smooth  musde 
fibre,  the  Sectoveaical  mascle  (m.  rectovesicalis). 

The  two  lateral  false  Ugameats  are  reflections  of  the  peritoneum,  from  the 
iliac  fossae  and  lateral  walls  of  the  pelvis  to  the  sides  of  the  bladder.  Each  lateral 
false  ligament  {ligamentum  umbUicale  laierale)  passes  in  front  into  the  plica 
ombiUcalis  lateralis  over  the  corresponding  hypogastric  artery.  The  two  lateral 
reflections  of  peritoneum  are  continuous  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  bladder,  at 
which  point  the  peritoneum  passes  upon  the  urachus. 

The  superior  or  anterior  blse  ligament  {suapenaory  ligament;  plica  umbilicalis 
media)  is  the  prominent  fold  of  peritoneum  extending  from  the  summit  of  the 
bladder  to  the  umbilicus.     It  is  carried  off  from  the  bladder  by  the  urachus.     The 
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peritoneal  fold  over  each  impervious  hypogastric  artery  is  called  the  pUca  ombiU- 
c»lis  lat«i»lu  (Fig,  978),  and  is  the  prolongation  forward  of  the  ligamentum  umbil- 
icale  laterale.  Besides  the  true  and  false  ligaments,  the  bladder  receives  support 
from  the  fibrous  tissue  and  unstriated  muscle  about  the  seminal  vesicles,  and  ter- 
minations of  the  ureters  and  vasa  deferentia.  In  the  female  the  connection  with 
the  anterior  vaginal  wall  supports  the  base  of  the  bladder.  In  both  sexes  the  most 
solidly  fixed  part  of  the  bladder  is  about  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 

Structora.^ — The  bladder  is  composed  of  three  coats—flbroua,  nuucnlmr,  and  macons. 

The  flbroua  coat  ifumea  fibrosa)  consists  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  which  supports  the  other 
.   CKtats.    It  is  partially  invested  by  peritoneum. 

The  mtuenUr  coat  (tunica  muacuiarU)  (Figs.  1112,  1113,  and  1114)  consists  of  three  incom- 
pletely difFerentiated  layers  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre — an  extomal  kyar,  composed  of  fibres 
having  for  the  most  part  a  lougitudinal  arntogement;  a  middle  Utct,  in  which  the  fibres  ore 
arrangeil,  more  or  less,  in  a  circular  manner;  and  an  istanud  la3r«r,  in  which  the  fibres  have  a 
funeral  longitudinal  arrangement. 

The  fibres  of  the  ext«iiial  longitudinal  layar  (gWabtm  exUmum.)  ante  from  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  body  of  the  os  pubis  in  both  sexes  (m..  pubovfnealu),  and  in  the  male  ante  also  from 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  prostate  gland  and  its  capsule.  They  pass,  in  a  more  or  less  longitudinal 
manner,  up  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  over  its  apex,  and  then  descend  along  its  pos- 
terior surface  to  its  base,  where  thev  become  attached  to  the  prostate  in  the  male  and  to  the  front 
of  the  vagina  in  the  female.  At  the  sides  of  the  bladder  the  fibres  are  arranged  obliquely  and 
intersect  one  anotho'.  The  external  longitudinal  layer  has  been  named  the  Detnuoi  UiilUB 
mnacle. 

The  middls  drcaUr  la.y«n  (tiratum  medium)  are  very  thinly  and  irrt^larly  scattered  on  the 
body  of  the  organ,  and,  though  to  some  extent  placed  transversely  to  the  long  vnh  of  the 
bladder,  are  for  the  most  part  arranged  obliquely.  Toward  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder, 
around  the  neck  and  the  commencement  of  the  urethra,  they  are  disposed  in  a  thick  circular 
layer,  forming  the  ■pblsctar  vasicn,  which  is  continuous  with  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  prostate 

The  intanial  kogltadliul  layer  {ttraium  ifdemum)  is  thin,  and  its  fasciculi  have  a  reticular 
arrangement,  but  with  a  tendency  to  a.i9ume  for  the  most  part  a  longitudinal  direction.  Two 
bands  of  oblique  fibres,  originating  behind  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  converge  to  the  back  part 
of  the  prostate  gland,  and  are  inserted,  by  means  of  a  fibrous  process,  into  the  so-called  middle 
lobe  of  that  organ.  They  are  the  mtucleB  of  the  uretsrs,  described  by  Sir  C.  Bel),  who  supposed 
that  during  the  contraction  of  the  bladder  they  served  to  retain  the  oblique  direction  of  the  ureters, 
and  so  prevent  the  refiux  of  the  urine  into  them. 


.  .„, — 3up«rfiHal  Uircr oF  the   tpitbeliumot  Fio.  1116. — Deep  layers  of  epItWium  of  bladder. 

the  bluddar.     Compoaed  of  poLyh«dra]  cells  o(  vati-  Bhowinf  iaroe  club.flhiip«d  cells  above.  0nd  flpmJIer. 

Diu  siie.,  each  with  ooe,  (wo,  or  three  nui^iei.    (Klein  more  epindle-shaped  cells  below,each  wiUi  an  uval 

mid  Noble  Smith.}  nuFleus.     (Klein  uid  Noble  Smitii.) 

The  mocoiu  coat  (tunica  mucosa)  is  thin,  smooth,  and  of  a  pale  rose  coloi 
above  through  the  ureters  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  and  beli 


that  of  the  orethra.  Except  at  the  trigone,  it  is  connected  very  loosely  io  (he  muscular  coat  b 
layer  of  areolar  li.Hsue,  and  is  therefore  thrown  Into  folds  or  rugte  when  the  bladder  is  empty  (r 
1118).    The  epithelial  covering  it  is  of  the  transitional  variety,  consisting  of  a  superficial  layer 


r  coat  by  a 
mpty  (Fig. 


of  polyhedral  flattened  cells,  each  with  one.  two,  or  three  nuclei  (Fig.  1115);  beneath  these  is  a 
stratum  of  large  club-shaped  cells  with  the  narrow  extremity  of  each  cell  directed  downward  and 
nedged  in  between  smaller  spindle-shaped  cells,  each  with  an  oval  nucleus  (Fig.  1116).  There 
are  no  true  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  though  certain  mucous  follicles 
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which  exist,  especially'  n«ar  (he  nei'k  of  the  bladder,  have  been  regarded  as  such.  The  epithelial 
'xWs  rest  upon  a  basement  membrBiie,  beneath  which  is  the  fibroelastic  tunica  propria,  which  con- 
tains diffuse  lymphoid  tissue,  and  in  which  solitary  follicles  have  been  found. 


The  Interior  of  the  Bladder.— Upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder  are  sefti 
the  mneooB  membran*,  orifices  of  the  meters,  the  trigone,  and  the  commeiwemeiit 
of  the  urethrft. 


The  mucous  membruie  of  the  empty  bladder  is  thrown  into  folds  or  roga,  except 
over  the  trigone,  where  it  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  muscular  coat  and  is  smooth 
(Figs.   1117  and  1118).     llie  folds  disappear  when  the  bladder  is  distended. 
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The  vesical  trigone  or  the  trigonuin  vesicae  (Fig.  1118)  is  a  smooth,  triangular 
surface,  with  the  apex  directed  forward,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  bladder,  imme- 
diately behind  the  urethral  orifice.  It  represents  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  sides 
measuring  about  one  inch  in  the  empty  bladder  and  increasing  to  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  in  the  distended  bladder.  It  is  paler  in' color  than  the  rest  of  the 
interior,  and  never  presents  any  rugae,  even  in  the  contracted  condition  of  the  organ, 
owing  to  the  intimate  adhesion  of  its  mucous  membrane  to  the  subjacent  tissue. 
It  is  bounded  at  each  basal  angle  by  the  orifice  of  a  ureter,  and  at  its  apex  by  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra.  Projecting  from  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  bladder, 
and  reaching  to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  is  a  slight  elevation  of  mucous  membrane, 
j>articularly  prominent  in  old  persons,  called  the  nvnla  vesicae.  It  is  formed  by 
a  thickening  of  the  tunica  propria. 

Stretching  from  one  ureteral  opening  to  the  other  is  a  smooth,  slightly  curved 
ridge  {torus  interuretericus),  the  convexity  of  which  is  toward  the  urethra.  It  is 
produced  by  transverse  muscle  fibres  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  The  outer 
prolongations  of  this  ridge  beyond  the  ureteral  orifices  are  called  the  ureteral  folds 
(plicae  uretericae).  They  are  formed  by  the  ureters  as  they  traverse  the  bladder 
wall.  About  the  urethral  orifice  are  slight  radial  folds  of  mucous  membrane, 
which  are  continuous  with  the  longitudinal  folds  of  the  prostatic  urethra. 

The  internal  urethral  orifice  (prificium  urethrae  internum)  is  sickle-shaped  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  circular  prominence  (annulus  urethralis),  which  is  most  dis- 
tinct in  the  male. 

Vessels  and  Nerves.— The  arteries  (Fig.  473)  supplying  the  bladder  are  the  superior, 
middle,  and  inferior  yesical  in  the  male,  with  additional  oranches  from  the  uterine  and  yaginal 
in  the  female.  They  are  all  derived  from  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  interior  iliac.  The  obturator 
and  sciatic  arteries  also  supply  small  visceral  branches  to  the  bladder.  The  yeins  form  a  com- 
plicated plexus  around  the  neck,  sides,  and  base  of  the  bladder  (Fig.  525).  The  veins  communi- 
cate below  with  the  plexus  about  the  prostate  and  terminate  in  the  internal  iliac  vein. 

The  lymphatics  are  few  in  number;  they  form  two  plexuses,  one  in  the  muscular  and  another 
in  the  deep  tissue  of  the  mucous  coat,  and  accompany  the  bloodvessels.  The  subepithelial  portion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  contains  no  lymphatics  whatever  (Sappey).  The  mus- 
cular tissue  contains  a  few  lymphatics.  The  subperitoneal  tissues  contain  the  usual  number. 
The  collecting  trunks  from  the  anterior  surface  terminate  in  the  external  iliac  nodes.  The 
trunks  from  the  posterior  surface  terminate  in  the  internal  iliac  nodes,  the  hjrpogastric  nodes, 
and  the  nodes  in  front  of  the  sacral  promontory. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pelvic  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  and  from  the  third  and 
fourth  sacral  nerves;  the  former  supplying  the  upper  part  of  the  organ,  the  latter  its  base  and 
neck.  According  to  F.  Darwin,  the  sympathetic  nbres  nave  ganglia  connected  with  them,  which 
send  branches  to  the  vessels  and  to  the  muscular  coat. 

Surface  Form. — ^The  surface  form  of  the  bladder  varies  with  its  degree  of  distention  and 
under  other  circmnstances.  In  the  young  child  it  is  represented  by  a  conical  figure,  the  apex 
of  which,  even  when  the  viscus  is  empty,  is  situated  in  the  hypogastric  region,  about  an  inch 
above  the  level  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  In  the  adult,  when  the  oladder  is  empty,  its  apex  does 
not  reach  above  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  whole  organ  is 
situated  in  the  pelvis;  the  neck,  in  the  malef  corresponding  to  a  line  drawn  horizontallv  backward 
through  the  symphysis  a  little  below  its  middle.  As  the  bladder  becomes  distended,  it  gradually 
rises  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen,  and  forms  a  s\^'elling  in  the  hypogastric  region,  which  is 
perceptible  to  the  hand  as  well  as  to  percussion.  In  extreme  distention  it  reaches  into  the  umbili- 
cal region.  Under  these  circumstances  the  lower  part  of  its  anterior  surface,  for  a  distance  of 
al)out  two  inches  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  is  closely  applied  to  the  abdominal  wall,  without 
the  intervention  of  peritoneum,  so  that  it  can  be  tapped  by  an  opening  in  the  middle  line  just 
above  the  symphysis  pubis,  without  any  fear  of  wounding  the  peritoneum.  When  the  rectum 
is  distended,  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  is  elongated  and  the  bladder  lifted  out  of 
the  pelvis  and  the  peritoneum  pushed  upward.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  by  some  sur- 
geons in  performing  the  operation  of  suprapubic  cystotomy.  The  rectum  is  distended  by  a 
rubber  bag,  which  is  introduced  into  this  cavity  empty,  and  is  then  filled  with  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  water.  If,  now,  the  bladder  is  injected  with  about  half  a  pint  of  some  antiseptic  fluid 
it  will  appear  above  the  pubes  plainly  perceptible  to  the  sight  and  touch.  The  peritoneum  will 
be  pushed  out  of  the  way,  and  an  incision  three  inches  long  may  be  made  in  the  linea  alba, 
from  the  symphysis  pubis  upward,  without  any  great  risk  of  wounding  the  peritoneum.    Other 
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surgeons  object  to  the  employment  of  this  bag,  as  its  use  is  not  unattended  with  risk,  since  it  causes 
pressure  on  the  prostatic  veins  and  hence  produces  congestion  of  the  vessels  over  the  bladder 
and  a  good  deal  of  venous  hemorrhage. 

When  distended,  the  bladder  can  be  felt  in  the  male,  from  the  rectum,  bdiind  the  prostate, 
and  fluctuation  can  be  perceived  by  a  bimanual  examination,  one  finger  being  introduced  into  the 
rectum  and  the  distenaed  bladder  being  tapped  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen  with  the  finger  of 
the  other  hand.  This  portion  of  the  blaciaer — that  is,  the  portion  felt  in  the  rectum  by  the 
finger — is  uncovered  by  peritoneum. 

Applied  Anatomy. — A  certain  defect  of  development  in  which  the  bladder  is  implicated  is 
known  under  the  name  of  extroversion  of  the  bladder.  In  this  condition  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdominal  wall  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  are  wanting,  so  that  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  bladder  presents  on  the  abdominal  surface,  and  is  pushed  forward  by  the  pressure  fA  the 
viscera  within  the  abdomen,  forming  a  red,  vascular  protrusion,  on  which  the  openings  of  the 
ureters  are  visible.  The  penis,  except  the  glans,  is  rudimentary,  and  is  cleft  on  its  dorsal  sur- 
face, exposing  the  floor  of  the  urethra — a  condition  known  as  epispadia.  The  pelvic  bones 
are  also  arrested  in  development  (see  p.  220). 

The  bladder  mav  be  ruptured  by  violence  applied  to  the  abdominal  wall  when  the  viscus  is 
distended  without  mjury  to  the  bony  pelvis,  or  it  may  be  torn  in  case  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis. 
The  rupture  may  be  either  intraperitoneal  or  extraperitoneal,  that  is — ^may  implicate  the  superior 
surface  of  the  bladder  in  the  former  case,  or  one  of  the  other  surfaces  in  the  latter.  Rupture 
of  the  antero-inferior  surface  alone  is,  however,  very  rare.  Until  recently  intraperitoneal  rupture 
was  uniformly  fatal,  but  now  abdominal  section  and  suturing  the  rent  with  Lembert  sutures 
often  saves  the  patient.  The  sutures  are  inserted  only  through  the  peritoneal  and  muscular 
coats  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  serous  surfaces  at  the  mamn  of  the  wound  into  apposition, 
and  one  is  also  inserted  just  beyond  each  end  of  the  wound.  The  bladder  should  be  tested  as  to 
whether  it  is  water-tight  before  closing  the  external  incision. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  undergoes  hypertrophy  in  cases  in  which  there  is  any  per- 
sistent obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine.  Under  these  circumstances  the  bundles  of  which  the 
muscular  coat  consists  become  much  increased  in  size,  and,  interlacing  in  all  directions,  give  rise 
to  what  is  known  as  \he  fasciculated  bladder.  Between  these  bundles  of  muscle  fibres  the  mucous 
membrane  may  bulge  out,  forming  sacculi,  constituting  the  sacculated  bladder,  and  in  these  little 
pouches  phosphatic  concretions  may  collect,  forming  encysted  calculu  The  mucous  membrane  is 
very  loose  and  lax,  except  over  the  trigone,  to  allow  of  the  distention  of  the  viscus. 

Various  forms  of  tumors  have  been  found  springing  from  the  wall  of  the  bladder.  The  inno- 
cent tumors  are  the  papilloma  and  the  mucous  pMymiSf  arising  from  the  mucous  membrane;  the 
fibrous  tumor,  from  the  deep  mucous  tissue;  and  the  myomja,  originating  in  the  muscle  tissue, 
and,  very  rarely,  dermoid  tumors,  the  exact  origin  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  Of  the 
mali.gnant  tumors,  evitheliomata  are  the  most  common,  but  sarcomata  are  occasionally  found  in 
the  bladders  of  children. 

Puncture  of  the  bladder  is  performed  above  the  pubes  without  wounding  the  peritoneum. 
Suprapubic  cystotomy  is  consiaered  above  under  the  neading  of  Surface  Form.  This  operation 
may  be  employed  to  permit  of  the  removal  of  a  calculus,  and  is  then  called  suprapubic  lithotomy, 

TEE  MALE  URETHRA  (URETHRA  TIRILIS)  (Figs.  1119,  1120). 

The  urethra  in  the  male  extends  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  at  the  internal 
orifice  of  the  urethra  (orificium  urethrae  internum)  to  the  meatoB  nrixiariiis,  the 
external  orifice  of  the  nrethra  {orificium  urethrae  externum),  at  the  end  of  the  penis. 
The  internal  orifice  has  been  described  (p.  1365).  The  urethra  presents  a  double 
curve  in  the  flaccid  state  of  the  penis  (Pig.  1111),  but  in  the  erect  state  of  this 
organ  it  forms  only  a  single  curve,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  upward. 
It  presents  three  important  constrictions — (1)  at  the  beginning,  (2)  in  the  mem- 
branous portion,  (3)  at  the  end.  Its  length  varies  from  seven  to  eight  inches 
(17  to  20  cm.):  and  it  is  divided  into  three  portions,  the  prostatic,  membranous, 
and  spongy,  the  structure  and  relations  of  which  are  essentially  different  Except 
during  the  passage  of  the  urine  or  semen,  the  urethra  is  a  mere  transverse,  T-shaped, 
or  crescentic  cleft  or  slit  (Fig.  1120),  with  its  upper  and  under  surfaces  in  contact. 
At  the  meatus  urinarius  the  slit  is  vertical,  and  in  the  prostatic  portion  somewhat 
arched  (Fig.  1120). 

The  prostatic  portion  (pars  prostatica)  (Figs.  1119  and  1154),  the  widest  and 
most  dilatable  part  of  the  canal,  is  about  an  inch  in  length.     It  is  between  the 
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internal  orifice  of  the  urethra  and  the  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  and 
lies  within  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  passes  almost  vertically  through  the  prostate 
gland  from  its  base  to  its  apex,  lying  nearer  its  anterior  than  its  posterior  surface. 
The  gland  seems  to  completely  surround  this  portion  of  the  urethra  (Fig,  1149), 
but  the  glandular  substance  proper  does  not  (Fig.  1152),  The  gland  is  like  a 
clasp  open  in  front,  and  the  open  part  of  the  clasp  is  closed  by  the  prostatic  muscle. 
Xhe  form  of  the  canal  is  spindle-shaped,  being  wider  in  the  middle  than  at  either 
extremity,  and  narrowest  below,  where  it  joins  the  membranous  portion.  Except 
during  the  passage  of  fluid,  the  canal  is  in  a  collapsed  state  and  is  horseshoe-shaped 
on  trans-section,  the  anterior  wall  resting 
upon  the  posterior   wall  (Fig.  1120),   and     o** 

the    mucous    membrane   exhibiting   longi-        j,"^  I 

tudinal  folds.     When  distended,  the  largest  i-  \ 

portion  of  the  prostatic  urethra  in  the  cad-        p,^ 
aver  has  a  diameter  of  about  one-half  inch 
(12  mm.). 

Upon  the  poeterior  wall  or  floor  of  the  "'" 
canal  is  a  narrow  longitudinal  ridge,  the 
TonuDontanam  or  capnt  ^allinaginla  (Figs. 
1119  and  1154)  (crista  urethralis),  formed 
by  an  elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  its  subjacent  tissue  (Fig.  1153).  It  is 
about  16  mm.  in  length  and  about  3  mm. 
in  height,  and  contains,  according  to  Kobelt, 
muscle   and   erectile    tissues.      On   either  ' 

side  of  the  verumontanum  is  a  slightly 
depressed  fossa,  the  iffoatatic  Btntu,  the  floor 
of  which  is  perforated  by  numerous  aper- 
tures, the  wificas  of  tlw  prosUtie  duets  ^ 
(Figs.  1 1 19  and  1 154),  from  the  lateral  lobes  '"""^ 
of  the  glands;  the  ducts  of  the  middle  lobe 
open  behind  the  verumontanum.  At  the 
fore  part  of  the  verumontanum,  in  the 
middle  line,  is  a  depression,  the  siniu 
pocolarii  (viriculus  prostaticus)  (Figs.  339 
and  1 154),  upon  the  margins  of  which  are 
the  slit-like  openings  of  the  ejaculatory  duets 
{Fig.  1154).  The  sinus  pocularis  forms  a 
c^-de-mc  about  a  rfuarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  which  runs  upward  and  backward 
in  tiie  substance  of  the  prostate  into  the 
so-called  middle  lobe;  its  prominent  ante- 
rior wall  partly  forms  the  verumontanum. 
Its  walls  are   composed  of  fibrous   tissue, 

muscle  fibres,  and  mucous  membrane,  and  numerous  small  glands  open  on  its 
inner  surface.  It  has  been  called  the  ntenu  mascnliniu,  because  it  is  developed 
from  the  united  lower  ends  of  the  atrophied  MUllerian  ducts,  and  therefore  is 
homologous  with  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female. 

The  membranoiU  portion  (pars  -membranacea)  (Figs.  1111  and  1119)  lies 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  extends  downward  and  foi^ 
ward  between  the  apex  of  the  prostate  and  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum. 
It  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal  (excepting  the  meati),  has  a  calibre  of  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  (8  mm.),  and  measures  about  half  an  inch  (10  to  12  mm.) 
in  length.     Its  anterior  concave  surface  is  placed  about  an  inch  below  and  behind 
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the  pubic  arch,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  dorsal  vessels  and  nerve  of  the 
penis,  and  some  muscle  fibres.  Its  posterior  convex  surface  is  separated  from 
the  rectum  by  a  triangular  mass  of  tissue  which  constitutes  the  perineal  body. 
As  it  pierces  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  the  fibres  around  the 
opening  are  prolonged  over  the  tube  and  fix  the  two  structures  firmly  to  each  other. 
The  membranous  urethra  is  .surrounded  by  cavernous  tissue  and  by  the  Compressor 
upethrae  muscle  (m.  sphincter  urethrae  meini>Tanaceae)  (Fig.  340).  On  the  floor 
of  the  membranous  urethra  is  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  verumontanum. 
Behind  this  part  of  the  urethra,  on  each  side  of  the  middle 

t^  ^  line,  are  Oowper's  glands  (Figs.  336  and  1111).     AMien  the 

M^  urethra   is  empty  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  part  is 

■  ''^^^^  "  ""       thrown  into  longitudinal  folds,  which  are  obliterated  by  dis- 

^*^  tention. 

The  penile  or  spongy  portion  (pars  cavernosa)   (Figs. 

1119  and  1121)  is  the  longest  part  of  the  urethra,  and  is 

_^^,  contained  in  the  corpus  spongiosum.     It  is  about  six  inches 

,^^^|l  (15  cm.)  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  termination  of  the 

■  ^^^^^  **  ""■      membranous  portion  to  the  meatus  urinarius.     Its  proximal 

end  is  fixed  in  position  and  unchangeable  in  direction.     Its 
distal  end  is  movable  and  changeable  in  direction.     Com- 

#mencing  just  below  the  triangular  ligament  it  is  first  directed 
forward  through  the  bulb;  it  then  passes  downward  and  for- 
"  ""  ward,  the  turn  beginning  at  the  point  of  attachnient  of  the 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis  (Fig.  1111),  The  direction 
of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  is  changed  by  altera- 
-■^awan.  tions  in  the  position  of  the  penis.     ^Vhen  the  canal  is  closed 

^R^^  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  are  in  contact  (roof  and 

•^^^  floor),  except  in  the  glans  penis,  where  the  lateral  walls 
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come  together.  The  calibre  of  the  spongy  urethra  varies  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  tube.  It  is  narrow  and  of  uniform  size  in  the  body  of  the  penis, 
measuring  about  one-third  of  an  inch  (9  mm.)  in  diameter;  it  is  dilated  behind, 
within  the  bulb  (13  to  14  mm.),  and  again  anteriorly  within  the  glans  penis  (12 
to  14  mm,),  where  it  forms  the  fossa  lUtTicalaru  (fossa  navicxdaris  urethrae).  In 
the  roof  of  the  fossa  navicularis  there  is  a  transverse  fold  of  mucous  membrane. 
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the  valve  of  Ouerin  (valvulae  fossae  navicidaris),  guarding  a  recess,  the  lacuiu 
magna.    The  urethra  opens  anteriorly  by  the  meatOB  urinariiui. 

The  bnlboiiB  portion  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  spongy 
portion  contained  within  the  bulb. 

The  meatus  urinariiui  or  external  orifice  of  the  uxetlna  (orificium  urethrae  externum) 
(Figs.  1119  and  1121)  is  the  most  contracted  part  of  the  urethra;  it  is  a  vertical 
slit  (Fig.  1120),  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  bounded  on  each  side  by 
a  small  lip  or  labium. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra,  especially  on  the  floor 
of  the  spongy  portion,  presents  the  orifices  of  numerous  mucous  glands  (Fig.  1121) 
situated  in  the  subepithelial  tissue,  and  named  the  glands  of  Lxttrtf  (glandtdae 
ureihrales).  Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  little  recesses  or  follicles,  of 
varying  sizes,  called  lacuna  (lacunae  urethrales).  Their  orifices  are  directed  for- 
ward, so  that  they  may  easily  intercept  the  point  of  a  catheter  in  its  passage  along 
the  canal.  One  of  these  lacunae,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  situated  in  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  fossa  navicularis,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  orifice;  it  is  called  the 
lacuna  magna  (Fig.  1121).  Into  the  bulbous  portion  are  found  opening  the  ducts 
of  Cowper's  glands. 

Structure. — ^The  male  urethra  is  composed  of  three  coats — ^mucous,  muscular,  and  ftbrouB. 
The  mucous  coat  forms  part  of  the  winogenital  mucous  membrane.  It  is  continuous  with 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  kidneys;  externally  with  the  integument 
covering  the  glans  penis;  and  is  prolonged  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands  which  open  into  the 
urethra — viz.,  Cowper's  glands  and  the  prostate  gland — into  the  vasa  deferentia  and  the  seminal 
vesicles  through  the  ejaculatory  ducts.  The  mucous  membrane  is  arranged  in  longitudinal 
folds  when  the  tube  is  empty.  Small  papillae  are  found  upon  it  near  the  orifice,  and  its  epithelial 
lining  varies  in  the  different  divisions.  The  prostatic  pdriion  is  lined  by  transitixmal  cells,  con- 
tinued from  the  bladder,  the  membranous  portion  by  stratified  columnar  cells,  and  the  penile 
portion  by  simple  columnar  epithelium,  except  in  the  fossa  navicularis ,  where  stratified  squamous 
cells  are  found.  The  cells  rest  upon  a  basement  membrane  supported  by  the  tunica  propria, 
composed  of  fibroelastic  tissue.  In  the  latter  are  found  diffuse  lymphoid  tissue  and  racemose 
glands,  the  urethnd  glands  (glands  o/Littri). 

The  muscular  layer  is  continuous  with  the  muscle  of  the  prostate  and  bladder,  and  lies  external 
to  the  mucous  coat.  It  is  composed  of  nonstriated  muscle  arranged  in  an  outer  layer  of  circular 
fibres  {stratum  circulare)  and  an  inner  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres  (stratum  longitudinale).  These 
layers  are  prominent  in  the  prostatic  urethra,  less  so  in  the  membranous  portion,  and  ultimately 
disappear  m  the  spongy  part.  The  longitudinal  fibres,  when  contracted,  shorten  the  urethra 
and  increase  its  diameter.  The  circular  fibres  are  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction  and  close  the 
urethra,  constituting,  apparently,  a  real  sphincter  (Zeissl,  Zuckerkandl).  The  so-called  sphincter 
of  the  urethra,  the  Accelerator  urinao,  is  a  voluntary  muscle  and  is  not  the  real  sphincter.  Out- 
side of  the  muscle  layer  of  the  urethra  is  the  tissue  of  the  corpus  spongiosum. 

The  fibrous  coat  (tunica  fibrosa)  consists  chiefly  of  white  fibrous  tissue  supporting  the  pre- 
ceding coats. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  urethra  may  be  ruptured  by  the  patient  falling  astride  of  any  hard 
substance  and  striking  his  perineum,  so  that  tne  urethra  b  crushed  against  the  pubic  arch. 
Bleeding  will  at  once  take  place  from  the  urethra,  and  this,  together  with  the  bruising  in  the 
perineum  and  the  history  of  the  accident,  will  at  once  point  to  the  nature  of  the  injury. 

Rupture  of  the  urethra  leads  to  extravasation  of  urine.  In  rupture  back  of  the  superior  layer 
of  the  triangular  ligament  the  urine  usually  follows  the  rectum  and  reaches  the  margin  of  the 
anus.  Rupture  of  the  membranous  part  liberates  urine  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  where  it  renfains  until  a  path  of  exit  is  made  by  suppuration  or  the  surgeon's  knife. 
In  rupture  superficial  to  the  anterior  layer  of  the  ligament  the  urine  passes  into  the  scrotum  and 
may  mount  up  to  the  abdomen  between  the  symphysis  and  the  pubic  spine,  between  which 
points  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  is  not  attached.  It  cannot  pass  to  the  thigh  nor 
cross  the  midline,  because  the  fascia  is  attached  to  the  fascia  lata  and  at  the  midline. 

The  applied  anatomy  of  the  urethra  is  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  the 
passage  of  instruments  into  the  bladder.  Otis  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  urethra  is 
capable  of  great  dilatation,  so  that,  excepting  through  the  external  meatus,  an  instrument  corre- 
sponding to  18  English  gauge  (29  French)  can  usually  be  passed  without  damage.  The  orifice 
of  the  urethra  is  not  so  dilatable,  and  therefore  may  require  slitting,  although  the  introduction 
of  the  Oberlander  dilator,  which  is  expanded  after  introduction,  renders  slitting  of  the  meatus 
seldom  necessary  in  cases  of  chronic  gonorrhea.     A  recognition  of  this  dilatability  caused  Bige- 
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low  to  very  considerably  modify  the  operation  of  lithotrity  and  introduce  that  of  litholapaxv. 
In  pcusing  a  fine  catheter,  the  point  of  the  instrument  after  it  has  passed  the  lacuna  magna  should 
be  kept  as  far  as  possible  along  the  upper  wall  of  the  canal,  as  tne  point  is  otherwise  very  liable 
to  enter  one  of  the  lacunae.  Stricture  of  the  urethra  is  a  disease  of  very  common  occurrence,  and 
is  generally  situated  in  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra,  most  commonly  in  the  bulbous  portion 
just  in  front  of  the  membranous  urethra,  but  in  a  verv  considerable  number  of  cases  in  the  penile 

Cart  of  the  canal.  Even  in  a  normal  urethra,  and  very  markedly  in  an  inflamed  urethra,  a 
ougie  encounters  resistance  behind  the  bulb.  This  is  usually  supposed  to  be  due  to  spasm  of 
the  Compressor  urethrce  muscle. 

In  irrigation  of  the  urethra  by  gravity  fluid  tends  to  block  at  the  same  point,  especially  if  it  is 
thrown  in  suddenly  or  forcibly.  If  a  reservoir  is  raised  seven  and  one-half  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  if  a  patient  sits  on  a  chair  or  lies  upon  a  bed,  fluid  can  be  readily  made  to  pass  by  hydraulic 
pressure  from  the  meatus  to  the  bladder.  Spasm  may  temporarily  prevent  the  inflow,  but  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  fluid  soon  tires  out  the  muscle  and  causes  it  to  relax.  Relaxation  b 
favored  by  having  the  patibnt  take  slow,  deep  breaths,  and  make  efforts  at  urination  (Valentine). 

Chronic  gonorrhea  is  frequently  kept  up  bv  persistent  inflammation  of  the  ducts  and  follicles 
in  the  mucous  membrane.  This  condition  is  known  as  chronic  glandular  urethritis  or  para- 
urethritis. In  these  crypts  and  glands  gonococci  may  remain  w^hen  gonorrhea  appears  to  have 
passed  away,  and  from  time  to  time  reinfection  of  the  urethra  may  arise  from  such  a  source. 

Median  urethrotomy  or  perineal  section  is  opening  of  the  membranous  urethra.  Through  such 
an  opening  the  bladder  can  be  drained  and  explored,  and  the  operation  is  sometimes  called 
median  cystotomy. 

In  lateral  lithotomy  the  knife  enters  the  membranous  urethra  and  strikes  the  groove  of  the 
staff.  Its  edge  is  then  turned  toward  the  left  ischial  tuberosity  and  is  carried  along  the  groove 
into  the  bladder,  dividing  the  membranous  urethra,  the  prostatic  urethra,  the  posterior  layer  of 
the  triangular  ligament,  the  Compressor  urethree  muscle,  anterior  fibres  of  the  Levator  ani 
muscle  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  prostate  gland. 


THE  FEMALE  UBETHRA  (UBETHRA  MX7LIEBRI8). 

The  female  urethra  is  a  narrow  membranous  canal,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  extending  from  the  internal  urethral  orifice  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to 
the  meatus  urinariuB.  It  is  placed  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  embedded  in  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  its  direction  is  obliquely  downward  and  forward; 
its  course  is  slightly  curved  and  the  concavity  directed  forward  and  upward. 
Ordinarily  the  wall  is  collapsed  so  that  the  lumen  is  of  stellate  outline;  the  urethra 
may  be  dilated  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  (6  to  8  mm.);  toward  the  bladder 
the  calibre  increases  slightly.  The  urethra  perforates  both  layers  of  the  tri- 
angular ligament,  and  its  external  orifice  is  situated  directly  in  front  of  the  vaginal 
opening  and  about  an  inch  behind  the  glans  clitoridis. 

Structure. — ^The  female  urethra  consists  of  three  coats— mucous,  muscular,  and  fibrous. 

The  mucous  coat  (tunica  mucosa)  is  pale,  continuous  externally  with  that  of  the  vulva,  and 
internally  with  that  of  the  bladder.  It  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds,  one  of  which,  placed 
along  the  floor  of  the  canal,  extends  from  the  vesical  trigone  almost  to  the  external  orifice  of  the 
urethra.  It  is  called  the  crest  (crista  urethrals).  The  outline  of  the  urethra  is  stellate  when 
collapsed,  because  of  the  formation  of  numerous  longitudinal  folds.  It  is  lined  by  laminated 
epithelium,  which  becomes  transitional  near  the  bladder.  Many  mucous  glands  open  into  the 
urethra,  and  there  are  numerous  lacunee.  On  either  side  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  urethra 
lie  a  group  of  mucous  glands  (glandulae  paraurethrales),  each  lateral  group  opening  into  the  vesti- 
bule by  a  common  duct  (ductus  paraurethralis)  at  the  side  of  the  urinary  meatus.  These  glands 
are  regarded  as  being  homologous  with  the  prostate  in  the  male. 

The  mucous  coat  is  lined  by  stratified  squam/nts  cells  resting  upon  a  basement  membrane  and 
by  papillated  tunica  propria;  the  latter  consists  of  fibroelastic  tissue  containing  the  smaller 
vessels,  some  lymphoid  tissue,  and  a  few  racemose  glands.  In  the  deeper  portion  of  the  tunica 
propria  the  structure  is  very  vascular,  is  of  a  spongy  nature,  and  constitutes  the  erectile  tissue. 

The  muscular  coat  (tunica  muscularis)  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  bladder;  it  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  tube,  and  consists  of  an  internal  layer  of  nonatriated  longitudinal  fibres 
(stratum  longitudincUe)  and  an  external  layer  of  nonstriated  circular  fibres  (stratum  cimJare). 
In  addition  to  these,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  the  female  lU'ethra  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Compressor  urethrae  muscle,  as  in  the  male. 
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The  flbrooB  coat  consists  of  white  fibrous  tissue  wbich  supports  the  other  coata. 

The  urethra,  because  i I  is  not  surrounded  by  dense  resisting  struetures,  as  in  the  male,  admits 
of  great  dilatation,  which  enables  the  surgeon  to  remove  with  considerable  facilil}r  calculi  or 
Other  foreign  bodies  from  the  cavity  of  the  bladder. 


>n  through  tht  pelvia  of  a  womann  afl«^  twenty-one  years.     FFritoiwum  id  blue. 


THE  HALE  BEPBODUGTIVE  OBQANS. 

The  male  repiodactlTe  organs  (organa  genitalia  virilia)  include  the  tostos,  the 
vau  deferantia,  the  seminal  Tesletes,  the  ejaenlatory  ducts,  and  the  penis,  together 
with  the  following  accessory  structures — viz.,  the  i»ostate  and  Oowper's  glands. 


THE  TE8TI0LKS  (TESTES)  AHD  THEIR  OOTERINaS  (Figs.   1123,  1124). 

The  testes  are  two  glandular  oi^ns,  which  secrete  the  spermatozoa;  they  are 
situated  in  the  scrotum,  being  suspended  by  the  spermatic  cords.  At  an  early 
period  of  fetal  life  the  testes  are  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  behind  the 
peritoneum.  Before  birth  they  descend  to  the  inguinal  canal,  along  which  they 
pass  with  the  spermatic  cord,  and  emerging  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  they 
descend  into  the  scrotum,  becoming  invested  in  their  course  by  coverings  derived 
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from  the  serous,  muscular,  and  fibrous  la^rs  of  the  abdominal  parietes  as  well 
as  by  the  scrotum  proper. 
The  coTWings  of  tbe  t«stia  are  the  following: 
Skin       1  ^      . 

Intercolumnar  or  External  spermatic  fascia. 
Cremasteric  hscia. 

Infundibulum  or  Internal  spermatic  fascia. 
Tunica  vaginalis. 


Fia.  1123,— The  H 


The  scrotum'  (Figs.  1123  and  1134)  is  a  cutaneous  pouch  which  contains 
the  testes  and  part  of  the  spermatic  cords.  It  is  divided  on  its  surface  into  two 
lateral  portions  by  a  median  line  or  raphj  {raphe  scroti),  which  is  continued 
forward  to  the  under  surface  of  the  penis  and  backward  along  the  middle  line 
of  the  perineum  to  the  anus.  Of  these  two  lateral  portions,  the  left  is  usually 
longer  than  the  right,  to  correspond  with  the  usual  greater  length  of  the  left  sper- 
matic cord.  Its  external  aspect  varies  under  different  circumstances;  thus,  under 
the  influence  of  warmth  and  in  old  and  debilitat«Kl  persons  it  becomes  elongated 
and  flaccid  but  under  the  influence  of  cold  or  sexual  excitement  and  in  the  young 

'  OriirinBlly  Korlum,  n  has  of  leather  or  skin:  throiwh  a  blunder  two  ol  the  letters  in  the  word  hai*  lieromt 
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ond  robust  it  is  short,  corrugated,  and  closely  applied  to  the  testes.  Tbe  wrinkles 
in  the  scrotum  are  called  ragn. 

The  scrotum  consists  of  two  laj'ers,  the  intAgoment  and  the  cUrtos. 

The  intAgometit  is  very  thin,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  generally  thrown  into  folds 
or  rugie.  It  is  provided  widi  sebaceous  follicles,  the  secretion  of  which  has  a 
peculiar  odor,  and  is  beset  with  thinly  scattered,  crisp  hairs,  the  roots  of  which 
may  be  seen  through  the  skin. 


1,  the  biFundibulifonn  Ibkis.  and  Ibc  CremiuWr  muscle  are  dis- 

dliplmy  the  tMiicle  sod  a  portion  of  the  head  of  the  epididnnia,  wbich  an  Eovtndby  the  visnnJ  lu'er  of  the 

lunicK  vacinalis.     (Toldt.) 

The  dartos  (tunica  dartos)  (Figs.  1123  and  1125)  is  a  thin  layer  of  loose  vascular 
(issue,  containing  smooth  muscle  tissue  but  no  fat;  it  forms  the  proper  tunic  of 
the  scrotum,  is  continuous  around  the  base  of  the  scrotum,  with  the  two  layers  of 
the  superficial  fascia  of  the  groin  and  perineum,  and  sends  inward  a  distinct 
mesal  septum,  the  Mptnm  ot  the  sctotnm  (septum  scroti)  (Fig.  1123),  which  divides 
it  into  two  cavities  for  the  two  testes,  the  septum  extending  between  the  raphd 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  penis  as  far  as  its  root. 
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The  dartos  is  closely  united  to  the  skin  externally,  but  connected  with  the 
subjacent  parts  by  delicate  areolar  tissue,  upon  which  it  glides  with  the  greatest 
facility. 

The  intercolmnnarorextflnLal  spermatic  fascia  (Fig.  1123)  is  a  thin  membrane 
derived  from  the  margin  of  the  pillars  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  during 
the  descent  of  the  tes^s  in  the  fetus,  which  is  prolonged  downward  around  the 
surface  of  the  cord  and  testis.  It  is  separated  from  the  dartos  by  loose  arecJar 
tissue,  which  allows  of  considerable  movement  of  the  latter  upon  it,  but  is  intinoately 
connected  with  the  succeeding  layers. 

The  cremasteric  fascia  {fascia  cremasterica)  (Figs.  1123  and  1124)  consists 
of  scattered  bundles  of  muscle  fibres,  the  OnmaBter  muscle  (m.  eremailer)  (Figs, 
1123  and  1124)  derived  from  the  lower  bonier  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  collected 
within  a  continuous  covering  by  intermediate  areolar  tissue. 


Cremiul 
lafimdilnilij 
Parittal  iunio 

T«.«ica 
A  lobvie  of 


Fio.  ilM,— TnuiBv. 


■  djatended  conditioo.     (Delaine.) 


The  infandibuliforiQ  fascia  (tunica  vaginalis  communis  [testis  et  funiculi  sper- 
matid]) (Figs.  1123  and  1124)  is  a  thin  membranous  layer,  which  loosely  invests 
the  su^ace  of  the  cord.  It  is  a  continuation  downward  of  the  fascia  transversalis. 
Beneath  it  is  a  quantity  of  loose  connective  tissue  which  connects  this  layer  of 
fascia  with  the  spermatic  cord  and  posterior  parts  of  the  testicle.  This  connective 
tissue  is  continuous  above  with  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  of  the  abdomen. 
These  two  layers,  the  infundibuliform  fascia  and  the  tissue  beneath  it,  are  known 
collectively  as  the  fascia  propria.  The  infundibuliform  fascia  completely  encloses 
the  testicle  and  epididymis  and  is  fused  with  the  parietal  lamina  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  propria  testis. 

The  tnnica  Taginalis  (tunica  vaginalis  propria  testis)  is  described  witli  the 
testis  (p.  1381). 

T«88«1b  and  Nerves.— The  arteries  supplying  the  coverings  of  the  testis  are  ihe  superBcial 
and  deep  external  pudic,  from  (he  femoral;  the  superficial  perineal  branch  of  the  internal  pudin 
and  the  cremasteric  branch  from  the  deep  epigastric.  The  veins  follow  the  course  of  the  corre- 
sponding arteries.  The  lympbaticH  tenninale  in  the  inguinal  nodes.  The  nervaa  are  the 
ilioinguinal  and  genital  branch  of  the  genitofemoral  nen'e  and  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  the  nro 
superficial  perineal  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  n^ve,  and  the  inferior  pudendal  branch  of  the 
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Xhe  ingniTial  or  spemutic  canat  {cximdis  iiiguinalis)  (Figs.  332  and  1127) 
contains  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  mate  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female. 
It  is  an  oblique  canal,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 

directed   downward  and   in-  Mmni  iteiiic 

ward     and    placed    parallel  ' 

ivith,     and    a    little     above, 

Poupart's  ligament.     It  com-        hhtmiioii  jmtiai 

mences  above  at  the  internal         """vcini  *'" 

or  deep  abdominal  ring,  which 
is  the  point  where  the  cord 
enters  the  inguinal  canal,  and 

terminates  below  at  the  ex-  iimt 

ternal  or  superficial  ring.     It  *' 

13  bounded,  in  front,  by   the 

integument    and     superficial 

fascia,  by  the  aponeurosis  of 

the  External  oblique  through- 
out its  whole  length,  and  by 

the   Internal   oblique   for   its 

outer  third;    behind,   by  the 

triangular  fascia,  the  conjoined 

tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique 

and  Trans versalis,   tranaver- 

salis  fascia,  and  the  subperi-     f«..  n26.-Th.art.ri«of  t^«ti.»nd  to.«rd.     (Poirf„  ««i 

toneal    fat  and   peritoneum; 

above,  by  the  arched  fibres  of  the  Internal   oblique  and  Transversalis;  below, 

by  the  union  of  the  transversalis  fascia  with  Poupart's  ligament. 


TiQ,  1127, — 'Hie  spermatic  cord  vid  thv  lignnient  of  CJoquel.     IPoirter  ftnd  Cbafpy') 

The  spennatJC  cord  (Junxculua  gpermaiicm)  (Pigs.   1123  and  1127)  extends 
from  (he  internal  abdominal  ring,  where  the  structures  of  which  it  is  composed 
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convet^,  to  the  back  part  of  the  testicle.  In  the  abdominal  wall  the  cord  passes 
obliquely  along  the  inguinal  canal,  lying  at  first  beneath  the  Internal  oblique  muscle 
and  upon  the  fascia  trans  versa  I  is;  but  nearer  the  pubes  it  rests  upon  Poupart's 
ligament,  having  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  in  front  of  it  and  the 
conjoined  tendon  behind  it.  It  then  escapes  at  the  external  ring,  and  descends 
nearly  vertically  into  the  scrotum.  The  left  cord  is  usually  rather  longer  than  the 
ri^t,  consequently  the  left  testis  generally  hangs  somewhat  lower  than  its  fellow. 


Fio,  1128,— The  Bpcnnntic  cord  in  Um  inguinal  cua).     (Poirier  luid  Cfaupy.) 

Structure.— The  spermatic  cord  contains  the  spermatic  duct  or  vas  deferens,  the  deferential 
artery  and  veins,  the  spermatic  arterv,  the  pampiniform  plexus  of  veins,  the  .spermatic  plexu.'. 
and  the  deferential  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  lymphatics,  and  the  cord-Uke  remnaot  of  the 
funicular  proce^  of  peritoneum  called  the  Ugament  of  Cloqnet  (Fig.  1127).  All  the  above 
structures  are  held  toother  by  connective  tissue.  These  structures  are  ensheathed  by  the 
infundibuliform  proceii  of  the  truuTsraalis  fucla  {Pi);.  1 127  and  p.  438).  This  fascia  is  thin 
above  and  thicker  lielow,  and  encloses  the  testicle  and  epididymis,  as  well  is  the  cord,  beini; 
firmly  adherent  to  the  parietal  layer  of  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  leslicle  and  with  the  poslerior  por- 
tion of  the  testicle  and  epididymis.  Upon  this  fascia  are  the  fibres  of  the  Cremasler  muscle, 
which  spring  from  the  Internal  oblique,  and  in  this  fascia  are  the  cremasteric  artery,  the  genital 
branch  of  the  genitofemoral  nerve,  and  external  spermatic  veins.  This  fascia  is  surrounded  by 
the  intorcolunmar  or  spermatic  lasda,  which  is  distinct  above,  but  not  below. 

VesselB  and  Nerres  of  the  Spermatic  Oord ^The  anArioB  (Pigs.  1124  and  1126)  of  the 

cord  are  the  .spermatic,  from  (he  aorta;  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens,  from  the  superior  vesical; 
the  cremasteric,  from  the  deeji  epigastric. 

The  apenoatic  artery  {a.  uptrmalira  interna)  arises  from  (he  abdominal  aorta  below  the  renal 
artery,  descends  by  the  Psoas  muscle,  crosses  the  ureler  and  external  iliac  vessels,  meets  the  va-s 
deferens  at  (he  internal  abdominal  tin};,  escapes  from  the  abdomen  at  (he  internal  or  de«p  ab- 
dominal ring,  and  lying  in  front  of  the  vas  deferens  accompanies  the  other  constituents  of  the 
spermatic  cord  along  the  inguinal  canal  and  through  the  external  abdominal  ring  into  the  scrotum. 
It  then  descends  to  the  testis,  and,  becoming  tortuous, divides  intosei'eral  branches,  two  or  thr«« 
of  which,  the  epididymal  brtuiches,  accom)iany  the  vas  deferens  and  supply  the  epididvmis, 
anastomosing  with  the  artery  oF  the  vas  <leferens  and  the  cremasteric  artery;  others,  the  glandular 
bruiches,  pierce  the  back  of  the  tunica  albuginea  and  supplv  the  substance  of  the  testis. 

The  artaty  of  the  vu  defeiena  (a.  df/errtificdis).  a  branch  of  the  superior  vesical,  is  a  long 
slender  vessel  which  accompanies  the  vas  deferens,  ramifying  upon  the  coats  of  that  duct,  and 
anastomosing  with  the  spermatic  artery  and  the  cremasteric  artery  near  the  testis. 
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The  ci«inMteric  artery  {a.  avermaiica  externa)  is  a  branch  of  the  deep  eiiigasirie  artery.  It 
accompanies  the  spermatic  cord  and  supplies  the  Cremaster  muscle  and  otner  coveringa  of  the 
cord,  anastomosing  wilh  the  spermatic  and  deferential  arteries. 

The  spwmAtic  Toins  (Figs.  524  and  1 129)  emerge  from  the  baek  of  the  tr.siis  and  receive 
tributaries  from  the  epididymis:  they  unite  and  form  a  convoluted  plexus,  the  pampinifoim 
plaziu  {plexus  pampiniformU),  which  forms  the  chief  mass  of  the  cord;  the  vessels  composiDg 
this  plexus  are  very  numerous,  and  ascend  along  the  cord  in  front  of  die  vas  deferens;  below  the 
ejcternal  or  superficial  abdominal  ring  ihey  unite  to  form  three  or  four  veins,  which  pass  alone  the 
in^^inal  canal,  and,  entering  the  abdomen  through  the  internal  or  deep  abdominal  ring,  coalesce 
to  form  two  veins.  These  again  unite  to  form  a  single  vein,  which  opens  on  ihe  right  side  into 
the  inferior  vena  cava  at  an  acute  angle,  and  on  ihe  left  side  into  the  left  renal  vein  at  a  ri^t  angle. 
The  Ijnqiluitic  veuels  of  the  scrotum  terminate  in  the  superficial  inguinal  nodes.  The  lym- 
phatics of  the  testicle  join  the  lymphatics  of  the  epididymis  and  of  the  visceral  layer  of  the  vaginal 
tunic  of  the  testicle,  and  ascend  in  the  spermatic  cord.  They  reach  the  lumbar  r^ion  along  the 
s|>ermatic  bloodvessels  and  terminate  in  the  lateral  aortic  nodes,  and  sometimes  in  the  nodes  in 
front  of  (he  aorta.     The  lymphatics  of  the  seminal  duct  pass  to  the  external  iliac  nodes. 

The  narraa  are  the  apumatic  plexos  from  the  sympathetic,  joined  by  filaments  from  the 
pelvic  plextu  which  accompany  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens. 


Fio.  1129.— Spermatit  vcina.     (Testut.) 

The  testes  (Fi^.  1124  and  11 29)  are  suspended  in  the  scrotum  by  the  spermatic 
cords,  the  left  testis  han^ng  somewhat  lower  than  its  fellow.  The  average  dimen- 
sions of  this  gland  are  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  (4  cm.)  in  length,  one 
inch  (2.5  cm.)  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  (3  cm.)  in  the  antero-posterior 
diameter,  and  the  weight  varies  from  six  to  eight  drams  (25  to  30  grams).  It  is 
of  a  grayish-white  color,  and  of  resilient  consistency.     Each  gland  is  of  an  oval 
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form,  compressed  laterally,  and  having  an  oblique  position  in  the  scrotum,  the 
upper  eztramity  {extremitas  superior)  being  directed  forward  and  a  little  outward, 
the  lower  extremitr  (extremitas  vifertor),  backward  and  a  little  inward;  the  in- 
terior convex  bord«r  {margo  anterior)  looks  forward  and  downward;  the  postaiiu' 
or  sttaight  border  (margo  posterior),  to  which  the  cord  is  attached,  backward  and 
upward. 

The  anterior  border  and  lateral  surfacea  (fades  lateralis  et  fades  medialis),  as  well 
as  both  extremities  of  the  organ,  are  convex,  free,  smooth,  and  invested  by  the 
visceral  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  posterior  border,  to  which  the  cord  is 
attached,  receives  only  a  partial  investment  from  that  membrane.  To  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  posterior  border  is  attached  the  g^beinacnhun  testis  (see  p.  1426), 
which  anchors  the  testis  firmly  to  the  scrotum.  Lying  upon  the  outer  edge 
of  this  posterior  border  is  a  long,  narrow,  flattened  body,  named,  from  its  relation 
to  the  testis,  the  epididymis  (Figs.  1130  and  1131),  which  curves  outward  and 
backward. 


Fic.  1130.— The  tMtie  in  n'tu.Uie  tunica  vacinalis  Fic.  1131.— Fronlal  seciJOD  of  ihe  testia  ud  fpi- 

liBviag  bean  laid  open.  didymia.     fPoirier  and  €harpy.) 

The  epldidytnlB  consists  of  a  central  portion  or  body  (corpus  epididymidis);  an 
upper  enlarged  extremity,  the  tiead  or  globus  major  (caput  epidldymidis);  and  a 
lower  pointed  extremity,  the  tail  or  globus  minor  (cauda  epididymidis).  The 
globus  major  is  directed  inward  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  upper  end 
of  the  testide  by  means  of  its  efferent  ducts,  and  the  globus  minor  is  connected 
with  its  lower  end  by  cellular  tissue  and  a  reflection  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The 
globus  minor  bends  suddenly  and  passes  into  the  eeminal  duct,  the  direction  of 
which  is  upward  and  backward.  The  outer  surface  and  upper  and  lower  ends  of 
the  epididymis  are  free  and  covered  by  serous  membrane;  the  body  b  also  com- 
pletely invested  by  it,  excepting  along  its  inner  border,  and  between  the  body  arid 
the  posterior  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  testis  is  a  pouch  or  cid-de-sac,  named 
the  digital  fossa  (sinus  epididymidis).  Above  this  fossa  is  a  fold  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  which  is  called  the  Ugamentum  epididymidis  superior,  and  below  it  is 
another  fold,  the  Ugamentum  epididymidis  inferior.  The  epididymis  is  con- 
nected to  the  l»aek  of  the  testis  by  a  fold  of  the  serous  membrane.  Attached  to 
■  the  upper  end  of  the  testis,  close  to  the  globus  major,  is  a  small  body;  it  is  oblong 
in  shape  and  has  a  broad  base,  and  is  called  the  sessile  hydatid  (appendix  teatiJi 
[Morgagnii])  (Figs.  1123  and  1130).     Attached  to  the  globus  major  of  the  epi- 
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didymis  is  another  small,  pear-shaped  body — the  pedimcalatod  hTdatid  {appendix 
epididymidia).  These  bodies  are  the  remains  of  embryonic  structures.  When 
the  testis  is  removed  from  the  body,  the  position  of  the  vas  deferens,  on  the  poa-. 
terior  surface  of  the  testis  and  inner  side  of  die  epididymis,  marks  the  side  to  which 
the  gland  has  belonged. 

Stroetnrfl  of  tlie  Bpidldymil. — The  epididymis  is  surrounded  by  a  capsule  of  white  fibrous 
tissue.  The  globus  major  cx>Dsists  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  lubules,  which  are  convoluted  and  lined 
by  stratified  cdiated  epithelial  cell£.  Hie  body  and  globus  minor  are  composed  of  the  convolu- 
tions of  a  single  tubule,  which  if  straightened  would  measure  upward  of  twenty  feet.  These 
parts  are  lined  by  stratified  ciliated  cells  and  continue  as  the  vas  deferens. 

The  Tnnlca  of  the  Teeticlo.— The  testis  is  invested  by  two  tunics — the  tunica 
TftgiiuUi  and  the  tnnlu  ftlbnginea 

The  tnnica  TAgin&lis  {tunica  vaginalis  propria  testU)  (Figs.  1130  and  1133) 
is  the  serous  covering  of  the  testis  and  epididymis.  It  is  a  pouch  of  serous  mem- 
brane, derived  from  the  peritoneum  {processus  vaginalis  perOonaei)  during  the 
descent  of  the  testis  in  the 
fetus  from  the  abdomen  into 
the  scrotum.  After  its  descent 
that  fwrtion  of  the  [>oucb 
which  extends  from  the  internal 
ring  to  near  the  upper  part  of 
the  gland,  the  funicular  process, 
becomes  obliterated,  the  lower 
portion  remaining  as  a  shut 
sac,  which  invests  the  outer 
surface  of  the  testis,  and  is  re- 
flected to  the  internal  surface 
of  the  scrotum;  hence  it  may 
be  descrilwd  as  consisting  of  a 
visceral  and  parietal  portion. 

The  TJseenl  portion  (lamina 
visceralis)  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis propria  covers  the  outer 
surface  of  the  testis,  as  well  as 
the  epididymis,  connecting  the 
latter  to  the  testis  by  means 
of  a  distinct  fold.  From  the 
posterior  border  of  the  gland 
it  is  reflected  to  the  internal 
surface  of  the  infundibuUform  process  of  the  transversalis  fascia,  and  between  the 
tunic  and  the  fascia  is  a  layer  of  unstriated  muscle  fibres,  the  Internal  enmwter 
miiKlB(Fig.  1125). 

The  perietal  portion  (lamina  parietalis)  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  is  the 
reflected  portion.  It  is  far  more  extensive  than  the  visceral  portion,  extending 
upward  for  some  distance  in  front  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  and  reaching 
below  the  testis.  The  inner  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  free,  smooth,  and 
covered  by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells.  The  interval  between  the  visceral  and 
parietal  layers  of  this  membrane  constitutes  the  cavitr  of  the  tunio  vaginalis  and 
contains  a  small  amount  of  serous  fluid. 

The  obliterated  portion  of  the  pouch  may  generally  be  seen  as  a  fihrocellular 
thread,  the  ligament  of  Cloquet  {rudimentum  processus  vaginalis)  (Fig,  1127), 
lying  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  around  the  spermatic  cord;  sometimes  this  may  be 
traced  as  a  distinct  band  from  the  upper  end  of  the  inguinal  canal,  where  it  is 
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connected  with  the  peritoneum,  down  to  the  tunica  vaginalis;  sometimes  it  gradu- 
ally becomes  lost  on  the  spermatic  cord.  Occasionally  no  trace  of  it  can  be  de- 
tected. In  some  cases  it  happens  that  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  does  not  become 
obliterated,  but  the  peritoneal  cavity  communicates  with  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
This  may  give  rise  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia  or  hydrocele; 
or  in  other  cases  the  pouch  may  contract,  but  not  become  entirely  obliterated; 
it  then  forms  a  minute  canal  leading  from  the  peritoneum  to  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  tunica  albuginea  (Figs.  1131  and  1132)  is  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  testis. 
It  is  a  dense  fibrous  membrane,  of  a  bluish-white  color,  composed  of  bundles 
of  white  fibrous  tissue,  which  interlace  in  everv  direction.  Its  outer  surface  is 
covered  by  the  tunica  vaginalis,  except  at  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  epididy- 
mis to  the  testis,  and  along  its  posterior  border,  where  the  spermatic  vessels  enter 
the  gland.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  the  tunica  fibrosa  and  the  tunica  vascokMa; 
the  former  is  the  thicker  of  the  two  and  contains  few  vessels,  while  the  latter  con- 
tains many  small  vessels.  The  tunica  vasculosa  sends  septa  into  the  organ 
which  divide  it  into  compartments.  These  septa  converge  and  end  at  the 
mediastinum.  This  membrane  surrounds  the  glandular  structure  of  the  testis, 
and  at  its  posterior  border  forms  a  projection,  triangular  in  shape  and  cellular 
in  structure,  which  is  reflected  into  the  interior  of  the  gland,  forming  an  incomplete 
vertical  septum,  called  the  mediastinum  testis. 

The  mediastinum  testis  {corjms  Higkmori)  (Figs.  1131  and  1132)  extends 
from  the  upper,  nearly  to  the  lower,  extremity  of  Uie  gland,  and  is  wider  above 
than  below.  From  the  front  and  sides  of  this  septum  numerous  slender  fibrous 
cords  and  imperfect  septa — septula  testis  (Fig.  1132) — ^are  given  off,  which  radiate 
toward  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and  are  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tunica 
albuginea.  This  scaffolding  of  connective  tissue  divides  the  parenchyma  (paren- 
chyma testis)  of  the  organ  into  a  number  of  incomplete  spaces,  which  are  somewhat 
cone-shaped,  being  broad  at  their  bases  at  the  surface  of  the  gland,  and  becoming 
narrower  as  they  converge  to  the  mediastinum.  The  mediastinum  supports 
the  bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and  ducts  of  the  testis  in  their  passage  to  and  from 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  contains  numerous  fine  canals,  into  which  open 
the  very  small  tubules  of  the  proper  substance  of  the  testis. 

Structure  of  the  Testis  (Fig.  1132).— The  glandular  structure  of  the  testis  consists  of 
numerous  lobules  (lobuli  testis).  Their  number,  in  a  single  testis,  is  estimated  to  be  about  200. 
They  differ  in  size  according  to  their  position,  those  in  the  middle  of  the  gland  being  larger  and 
longer.  The  lobules  are  pyramidal  in  shape,  the  base  of  each  being  directed  toward  the  circum- 
ference of  the  organ,  the  a{)ex  toward  the  mediastinum.  Each  lobule  is  contained  in  one  of  the 
intervals  between  the  fibrous  cords  and  vascular  processes  which  extend  between  the  mediae 
tinum  testis  and  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  consists  of  from  one  to  three  or  more  minute  convo- 
luted tubes  2i  feet  in  length  and  140  to  200  fi  in  diameter,  the  tubuli  seminiferi  contorti,  w^hidi 
usually  end  blindly  beneath  the  tunica  albuginea.  The  contorted  tubes  unite  at  the  apex  of 
the  lobules  and  form  several  straight  tubes  (tubuli  recti),  which  pass  into  the  mediastinum  testis 
and  form  the  network  known  as  the  rete  testis  (Fig.  1132).  Tne  efferent  ducts  (ducitdi  effer" 
enies  testis)  (Fig.  1132),  about  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number,  arise  from  the  rete  and  continue  into 
the  globus  major  as  the  coni  vasculosi.  The  total  number  of  tubes  is  considered  bv  Lauth  to 
be  about  840.  The  tubuli  recti  and  rete  testes  are  lined  by  simple  squamous  or  cuboidal  cells, 
while  the  vasa  efferentia  are  lined  by  simple  columnar  cells  which  are  either  ciliated  or  non- 
ciliated.  The  convoluted  tubules  are  pale  in  color  in  early  life,  but  in  old  age  they  acquire  a 
deep  yellow  tinge  from  containing  much  fatty  matter.  Each  tube  consists  of  a  basement  layer, 
formed  of  epithelial  cells  united  edge  to  edge,  outside  of  which  are  other  layers  of  flattened  cells 
arranged  in  interrupted  lamince,  which  give  to  the  tube  an  appearance  of  striation  in  cross- 
section.  The  cells  of  the  outer  layers  gradually  pass  into  the  interstitial  tissue.  Within  the  base^ 
ment  membrane  are  epithelial  cells  arranged  in  several  irregular  layers,  which  are  not  always 
clearly  separated,  but  which  may  be  arranged  in  different  groups  that  do  not  form  clearly  defined 
layers.  The  various  groups  cannot  be  seen  in  a  single  cross-section,  but  may  be  discerned  in 
successive  sections.  Among  these  cells  may  be  seen  the  spermia  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment. (1)  Lining  the  basement  membrane  and  forming  the  outer  zone  is  a  layer  of  cubical 
cells,  spermatogonia,  containing  small  nuclei  and  pyxamidal  cells,  the  colusuis  of  Sertoli.      Hie 
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nucleus  of  ihe  former  may  be  seen  to  be  in  the  process  of  indirect  division  (karyokinefu),  and  in 
t-otuiequence  of  this  daughter  cells  are  formed,  which  constitute  the  second  zone.  (2)  Within  this 
first  \B.ya  ia  to  be  seen  a  number  of  larger  cells  with  clear  nuclei,  arranged  in  two  or  three  strata ; 
these  are  the  speimatocjrtM  of  tha  fint  order,  or  mothsr  collfl.  Most  of  the  cells  are  in  a  con- 
dition of  karj'okinetic  division,  and  the  cells  which  result  from  this  division  farm  those  of  the  next 
layer,  the  ■ponnatocTtes  ol  the  second  order,  or  daughter  cella.  (3)  The  tatter  by  division 
give  rise  to  the  ■pennids,  which  change  into  the  spermia  or  ipermatosoa.  In  addition  to  these 
three  layers  of  cells,  others  are  seen,  which  are  termed  tlfe  siipportiiig  cellt,  or  cells  of  Sertoli. 
'Fhey  are  elongated  and  columnar,  and  project  inward  from  the  basement  membrane  toward 
the  lumen  of  the  tube.  They  give  off  numerous  lateral  branches,  which  form  a  reticulum  for  the 
support  of  the  three  groups  of  celh  just  described.  As  development  of  the  spermia  proceeds,  the 
latter  group  ibemselves  around  the  inner  extremities  of  the  supporting  cells,  'ITie  nuclear  part  of 
the  spermid,  which  is  partly  embedded  in  the  supporting;  cell,  is  differentiated  to  form  the  head 
of  the  spermium,  while  ihe  cell  protoplasm  becomes  lengthened  out  to  (orni  the  middle  piece 
and  tail,  the  latter  projecting  into  the  lumen  of  the  tube.  Ultimately  the  heads  are  separated 
and  the  spermia  are  set  free. 

The  process  of  spermatogenesis  bears  a  close  relation  to  that  of  mativation  of  the  ovum. 
The  spermatocyte  is  equivalent  to  the  immature  ovum.  It  undergoes  subdivision,  and  ulti- 
mately ^ives  oripn  lo  four  spermia,  each  of  which  contains,  therefore,  only  one-fourth  of  ihe 
chromatin  elements  of  the  nucleus  of  the  spermatocyte  (see  Ovum,  p.  1402). 


(Poirier  Fio.  1 134.— LiKuneDt  of  tli«  Kratum  or  luber- 

Dftculiun  testis.     <Ptiirier  and  Charpy.) 

The  tubules  are  enclosed  in  a  delicate  plexus  of  capillary  vessels,  and  are  held  together  by  an 
inlertubular  connedii-e  tissue,  which  presents  large  interstitial  spaces  lined  by  endothelmm, 
which  are  believed  lo  be  the  rootlets  of  lymphatic  vesaeb  of  the  testis.  In  this  interstitial  lissue 
are  groups  of  large  granular  cells,  the  interstitial  cells.  These  contain  pigment,  fal,  and  crystal- 
loids, and  are  more  numerous  before  and  after  sexual  activity. 

The  aberrant  docts  of  Uie  epididjrmis  {ductuli  aberrantes)  are  tortuous  and  end  in  blind  ex- 
tremities. The  niperior  aberrant  duct  (ductus  aberrant  su-pmor)  is  in  the  globus  major  and 
joins  the  rete  testis.  The  inferior  aberrant  duct  [ductus  (Aerram  inferior)  (Fig.  1 132)  is  in  the 
tail  of  the  epididymis,  and  takes  origin  from  the  duct  of  the  epididymis  or  the  seminal  duct.  It 
is  a  persistent  canal  of  the  Wolffian  body.  It  extends  up  the  cord  for  two  or  three  inches  and 
terminates  by  a  blind  extremitv,  which  is  occasionallv  bifurcated.  It  may  be  as  much  as  fourteen 
incKe.i  in  length  when  unravelled.     Its  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  vas  deferens. 

The  descent  of  the  testis  will  be  d<^ril>ed  on  page  1426. 

The  Semen.— The  semen  is  the  viscid,  whitish,  or  opalescent  fluid,  of  alkaline 
reaction  and  characteristic  odor,  which  is  secreted  by  the  testes,  prostate,  seminal 
vesicles,  and  Cowper's  glands.  It  contains  water  and  about  18  per  cent,  of  solid 
mailer,  chiefly  consisting  of  proteids,  salts,  and  nitrogenous  substani^s.  The 
semen  serves  to  convey  and  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  spermia  in  their  course 
along  the  .seminal  passages. 

The  Spermatosoa,  or  Spemua,  are  present  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  seminal 
fluid.     Each  consists  of  a  head,  neck,  body,  and  tail. 
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The  head  is  oval,  but  flattened  so  that  when  viewed  in  profile  it  is  pear-shaped. 
Its  anterior  part  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  modified  tissue  called  the  headrcap  or 
ferforatoT. 

The  neck  and  body  together  form  a  cylindric  or  rod-like  segment,  the  neck 
containing  the  two  centrosomes.  From  the  posterior  centrosome  proceeds  the 
axial  filament^  which  in  the  body  of  the  spermium  is  encircled  by  a  spiral  thread. 

The  tail  is  about  four  times  the  combined  length  of  the  head  and  body,  and 
consists  of  the  axial  filament  surrounded  by  a  delicate  sheath  of  protoplasm. 
The  terminal  portion  of  the  tail  is  named  the  end  piece,  and  consists  of  the  axial 
filament  only. 

By  virtue  of  their  tails,  which  act  as  propellers,  the  spermia,  in  the  fresh  con- 
dition, are  capable  of  free  movement,  and  if  placed  in  favorable  surroundings 
{e.  g,,  in  the  female  passages)  may  retain  their  vitality  for  several  days. 


Head 

Middle 
piece 


Head 

Middle 
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Applied  Anatomy. — ^The  scrotum  forms  an  admirable 
covering  for  the  protection  of  the  testicle.  This  body,  lying 
suspended  and  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  scrotum,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  serous  membrane,  is  capable  of  great  mobility, 
and  can  therefore  easily  slip  about  within  the  scrotum,  and 
thus  avoid  injuries  from  blows  or  squeezes.  The  skin  of  the 
scrotum  is  very  elastic  and  capable  of  great  distention,  and 
on  account  of  the  looseness  and  amount  of  subcutaneous 
tissue,  the  scrotum  becomes  greatly  enlarged  in  cases  of 
edema,  to  which  this  part  is  especially  liable  on  account  of 
its  dependent  position.  The  scrotum  is  frequently  the  seat 
of  epitkelioina;  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  rugie  on  its  surface, 
which  favor  the  lodgement  of  dirt,  and  this,  causing  irritation, 
is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  Cancer  was  especially 
common  in  chimney-sweeps  from  the  lodgement  of  soot. 
The  scrotum  is.  also  the  part  most  frequently  affected  by 
elephantUuis. 

On  account  of  the  looseness  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
considerable  esdravasations  of  blood  may  take  place  from  ver>' 
slight  injuries.  It  is  therefore  generally  recommended  ne\'eT 
to  apply  leeches  to  the  scrotum,  since  they  may  lead  to 
consiaerable  ecchymosis,  but  rather  to  punctiu*e  one  or  more 
of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  scrotum  in  cases  where  local 
bloodletting  from  this  part  is  judged  to  be  desirable.  Hie 
muscle  fibre  in  the  dartos  causes  contraction  and  consider- 
able diminution  in  the  size  of  a  wound  of  the  scrotum  ^  as 
after  the  operation  of  castration,  and  is  of  assistance  in  keep- 
ing the  edges  together  and  covering  the  exposed  parts. 
Abnormalities  in  the  formation  and  in  the  descent  of  the  testes  may  occur.  The  testis  may 
fail  to  be  developed,  or  it  may  be  fully  developed  and  the  vas  deferens  may  be  undeveloped  in 
whole  or  in  part;  or,  again,  both  testes  and  vas  deferens  may  be  fully  developed,  but  the  duct  may 
not  become  connected  to  the  gland.  The  testis  may  fail  in  its  descent  (cryptorchismui)  or  it  may 
descend  into  some  abnormal  position  (ectopia  testis).  Thus,  it  may  be  retained  in  the  position 
where  it  was  primarily  developed,  below  the  kidney;  or  it  may  descend  to  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  but  fail  to  pass  through  this  opening;  it  may  be  retained  in  the  inguinal  canal,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  common  position;  or  it  may  pass  through  the  external  abdominal  ring  and 
remain  just  outside  it,  failing  to  pass  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
get  into  some  abnormal  position;  it  may  pass  the  scrotum  and  reach  the  perineum,  or  it  may 
fail  to  enter  the  inguinal  canal,  and  may  find  its  way  through  the  femoral  ring  into  the  crural 
canal,  and  present  itself  on  the  thigh  at  the  saphenous  opening.  Ectopia  testis  is  due  to  the 
absence,  overdevelopment,  or  malposition  of  some  portion  of  the  gubernaculum.  There  is  still 
a  third  class  of  cases  of  abnormality  in  the  position  of  the  testis,  where  the  organ  has  descended  in 
due  course  into  the  scrotum,  but  is  malplaced.  The  most  common  form  of  this  is  where  the  testis 
is  inverted;  that  is  to  say,  the  organ  is  rotated,  so  that  the  epididymis  is  connected  to  the  front  of 
the  scrotum,  and  the  body,  hurrounded  by  the  tunica  vaginalis,  is  directed  backward.  In  these 
cases  the  vas  deferens  is  to  be  felt  in  the  front  of  the  cord.  The  condition  is  of  importance  in 
connection  with  hydrocele  and  hematocele,  and  the  position  of  the  testis  should  always  be  care- 
fully ascertained  before  performing  any  operation  for  these  affections.  Again,  more  rarely,  the 
testis  may  be  reversed.    This  is  a  condition  in  which  the  top  of  the  testis,  indicated  by  the  globus 
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major  of  the  epididymis,  b  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  vas  deferens  comes  off  from  the 
sumnodt  of  the  organ. 

The  testis  may  require  removal  for  malignant  disease^  tuberculous  disease,  cystic  disease,  in 
cases  of  large  hernia  testis,  and  in  some  instances  of  incompletely  descended  or  misplaced  testes, 
The  operation  of  castration  is  a  comparatively  simple  one.  An  incision  is  made  into  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  from  the  external  ring  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum.  The  coverings  are 
shelled  off  the  organ,  and  the  mesorchium,  stretching  between  the  back  of  the  testis  and  the 
scrotum,  divided.  The  cord  is  then  isolated,  and  an  aneurism  needle,  armed  with  a  double 
ligature,  passed  under  it,  as  high  as  is  thought  necessary,  and  the  cord  tied  in  two  places,  and 
divided  between  the  ligatures.  Sometimes,  in  cases  of  malignant  disease,  it  is  clesirable  to 
open  the  inguinal  canal  and  tie  the  cord  as  near  the  internal  abdominal  ring  as  possible. 

A  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  the  sac  of  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  testicle  is  known  as  an  ordinary 
or  testicvJar  hydrocele.  In  congenital  hydrocele  a  communication  remains  between  the  tunica 
vaginalis  testis  and  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  communication  should  have  closed  during 
development.  In  infantile  hydrocele  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  part  of  the  funicular  process  are 
distenaed  with  fluid,  but  the  funicular  process  is  closed  above  and  the  cavity  of  the  hydrocele 
does  not  communicate  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord  the  funicular 
process  is  closed  above  and  below,  but  between  these  points  is  not  obliterated.  In  funicular 
hydrocele  the  funicular  process  is  closed  below  and  open  above.  Congenital  hydrocele  can 
usually  be  ciu'ed  by  the  application  of  a  truss.  This  obliterates  the  upper  end  of  the  funicular 
process,  and  the  obliteration  once  begun  may  proceed  to  completion,  if  it  does  not,  the  condi- 
tion has  become  an  infantile  hydrocele.  An  infantile  hydrocele  can  usually  be  cured  by  multiple 
puncture  or  tapping.  The  same  is  true  of  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord.  In  hydrocele  of  the 
funicular  process  a  truss  should  be  worn  for  a  time  and  the  fluid  then  evacuated  by  tapping. 
In  ordinary  testicular  hydrocele  incise  and  pack,  or  incise  and  suture  the  cut  edge  of  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  tunic  to  the  skin,  or  extirpate  the  parietal  layer  of  the  tunic.  A  successful  method 
is  that  of  Longuet.  He  makes  an  incision,  pulls  out  the  testis,  and  allows  all  the  coats  except  the 
skin  to  fall  b^ind  and  make  a  sheath  for  the  cord.  These  coats  are  held  behind  by  one  catgut 
suture.  A  bed  is  made  for  the  testis  beneath  the  skin  toward  the  septum  of  the  scrotum.  The 
testicle  is  rotated  on  its  long  axis,  and  placed  in  the  bed,  and  the  skin  is  sutured  above  it.  This 
operation  is  known  as  extraserous  transposition.  If  a  portion  of  bowel  enters  an  open  vaginal 
process  the  condition  is  congenital  hernia. 

In  infantile  hernia  the  funicular  pnx;ess  is  closed  above  but  not  below,  and  the  hernia  descends 
in  a  special  sac  back  of  the  vaginal  tunic.  If  the  hernia  pushes  down  on  the  vaginal  process  and 
causes  it  to  double  on  itseli  the  condition  is  encysted  infantile  hernia. 


THE  VAS  DETEREMS  (DUCTUS  DEFERENS)  (Figs.  1128,  1136). 

The  Yas  deferens,  or  seminal  duct,  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testis,  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  epididymis.  Commencing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  globus  minor, 
it  ascends  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  testis  and  inner  side  of  the  epididymis, 
and  along  the  back  part  of  the  spermatic  cord,  through  the  inguinal  canal  to 
the  internal  or  deep  abdominal  ring.  Prom  the  ring  it  curves  around  the  outer 
side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  and  ascends  for  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the 
external  iliac  artery.  It  is  next  directed  backward  and  slightly  downward,  and, 
crossing  the  external  iliac  vessels  obliquely,  enters  the  pelvic  cavity,  where  it  lies 
between  the  peritoneal  membrane  and  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis,  and  passes 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  impervious  hypogastric  artery  and  the  obturator  nerve 
and  vessels.  It  then  crosses  in  front  of  the  ureter,  and,  reaching  the  inner  side 
of  this  tube,  bends  at  an  acute  angle,  and  runs  inward  and  slightly  forward 
between  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  upper  end  of  the  seminal  vesicle.  Reach- 
ing the  inner  side  of  the  seminal  vesicle,  it  is  directed  downward  and  inward 
in  contact  with  this  structure  and  gradually  approaches  the  vas  of  the  opposite 
side.  Here  the  vas  deferens  lies  between  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum, 
where  it  is  enclosed,  together  with  the  seipinal  vesicle,  in  a  sheath  derived  from  the 
rectovesical  fascia. 

At  the  base  of  the  bladder  it  becomes  enlarged  and  sacculated,  forming  the 
ampulla  (ampulla  dtictus  deferentis)  (Fig.  1136),  and  then,  becoming  narrowed 
at  the  base  of  the  prostate,  it  is  joined  by  the  duct  of  the  seminal  vesicle  to  form 
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the  ejuulatory  dnct  (Fig.  1137).  The  vas  deferens  offers  a  )iard  and  cord-like 
sensation  to  the  fingers;  it  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  of  cylindrical  form,  and 
about  2  mm.  in  diameter.  Its  walls  are  dense,  measuring  0,7  mm.,  and  its  canal 
is  extremely  small,  measuring  about  0.5  mm, 

Stractur«,— The  vas  deferenj3CDnsiftix  of  three  coats:  (1)  .\n«xtenud  orarooUrcoat  I'unuti 
adveiUitia).  (2)  A  miucaUr  cost  (tunica  muacularU),  which  io  the  greater  ])art  of  the  tube 
consists  of  three  layers  of  uristriped  muscle  fibre;  an  inner  layer  of  thin  longitudinal  fibres 
(itrafum  internum),  a  thick  middle  layer  of  circular  fibres  (airalum  medium),  and  a  thick  external 
layer  of  longitudinal  fibres  (stratum  externum).  (3)  An  internal  ormncoiu  coat  (tunica  mucoaa), 
which  is  pale,  and  arranged  in  longitudinal  f<^ds;  its  epithelial  cells  are  chiefly  of  the  stratified 
columnar  variety  of  which  the  superficial  layer  is  ciliated. 

Orgaa  ol  Oirald^s  (paradidymis). — ITiis  term  is  applied  to  a  small  body  of 
rounded  shape  in  the  lower  end  of  the  spermatic  cord,  in  front  of  the  bloodvessels. 
It  consists  of  a  small  collection  of  minute  vesicles  and  a  small  collection  of  con- 
voluted tubules.  These  tubes  are  lined  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  and 
probably  represent  the  remains  of  a  part  of  the  Wolffian  body. 


THE  SEMINAL  TESI0LB8  (TBSIOTTLAE  8BMINALBS)  (Figs.  1135,  1136). 

The  seminal  resides  are  two  convoluted  membranous  pouches  placed  between 
the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  serving  as  reservoirs  for  the  spermia,  and 
secreting  a  fluid  to  be  added  to  the  secretion  of  the  testes.     E^ch  sac  is  some- 
what pyTamidal  in  form,  the 
broad    end  being   directed 
backward  and  the    narrow 
end    forward    toward     the 
prostate.    It  measures  about 
two    and    a    half     inches 
(6.25  cm.)  in  length,  about 
10  mm.  in  breadth,  and  4  to 
6  mm.  in  thickness.     They 
°*""  vary,  however,  in  size,  not 

only    in    different    individ- 
uals, but  also  in  the  same 
individual  on  the  two  sides, 
vca<  The  anterior  s\irface   is   in 

contact  with  the  base  of 
the  bladder,  extending  from 
near  the  termination  of 
the  ureters  to  the  base  of 
the  prostate  ^nd.  The 
■posterior  surface  rests  upon 
the  rectum,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  recto- 
vesical fascia.  Their  upper 
cowp[«->      cKCRrroRv  ertremiiies     diverge     from 

OUNO  OUCT  g^^l,       Qjl^p^  'piigij,       ^j^y^ 

^'"^  ''^r^^:^^J\tm'b^::S:%^^'^}^^7^'''"^''^         extremUies  are  pointed,  and 

converge  toward  the  base 
of  the  prostate  gland,  where  each  joins  with  the  corresponding  vas  deferens  to 
form  the  ejaculatory  duct.  Along  the  inner  margin  of  each  vesicle  runs  the 
ampulla  of  the  vas  deferens.     The  inner  border  of  the  vesicle  and  the  correspond- 
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ing  vas  deferens  form  tlie  lateral  boundaries  of  a  triangular  space,  limited  behind 
by  tbe  rectovesical  peritoneal  fold;  the  portion  of  the  bladder  included  in  this  space 
rests  on  the  rectum. 

Each  vesicle  consists  of  a  single  tube,  coiled  upon  itself  and  giving  off  several 
irregular  cecal  diverticula  (Fig.  1 137),  the  separate  coils,  as  well  as  the  diverticula, 
being  connected  by  fibrous  tissue.  When  uncoiled  this  tube  is  about  the  diameter 
of  a  quill,  and  varies  in  length  from  four  to  six  inches  (10  to  15  cm.);  it  terminates 
above  in  a  cid-desac;  its  lower  extremity  becomes  constricted  into  a  narrow 
straight  duct,  the  exentory  duct  (dachw  excretoriua)  (Fig.  1137),  which  joins  with 
the  corresponding  vas  deferens  to  form  the  ejaculatory  duct. 


Flo.  1137.— Tb«  ijoculstory  ducts  viewed  (rom  id  froot  and  above.     (Spslteholi.) 

Stractnrs. — The  semiiutl  vosicl«s  are  composed  of  three  coats— an  eztanul  or  fibrous 

(tunica  adventitia) ;  a  middla  or  miucnlar  coat  (tunica  muaculara),  which  is  thinner  than  in  the 
setDinal  duct,  and  Is  arranfted  in  two  layei^,  an  ouler,  longitudinal,  and  an  ifinrr,  circular;  an 
intenud  or  nmcons  coat  {tunica  mucosa),  which  is  usually  thrown  into  waves  or  folds,  and  which 
i.-i  [lale,  of  a  whitish-brow n  color,  and  of  a  delicate  reticular  structure,  like  that  seen  in  the  gall- 
bladder. The  epithelium  is  of  the  columnar  variety,  and,  in  the  diverticula,  goblet  celb  are 
present,  the  secretion  of  which  increases  the  bulk  of  the  seminal  fluid. 

Vflsaola  and  Nerves. — The  arteriea  supplying  the  seminal  vesicles  arc  derived  from  the 
middle  and  inferior  vealcal  and  middle  hemoirhoidal.  The  veins  and  lympbAticB  accompany 
the  arteries.  The  lyinijhatics  anastomose  on  the  surface  of  the  vesicle.  The  trunks  from  this 
network  anastomose  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  bladder  and  prostate,  and  pass  to  the  eztamal 
and  int«mal  iliac  nodes.    The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pelvic  plezns. 

Applied  Anatomy.— The  seminal  vesicles  are  often  the  seat  of  an  extension  of  the  disease 
in  cases  of  lubercidasis  of  the  testis,  and  should  always  be  examined  through  the  rectum  before 
coming  to  a  decision  with  regard  to  castration  in  this  affection.  The  vesicles  have  been  deliber- 
ately extirpated  for  local  tuberculosis.  In  gonorrhea  the  seminal  vesicles  may  become  acutely 
inflamed  (acute  iemtnal  vexiculiiii).  Chronic  seminal  vesiculitia  may  follow  the  acute  form  or 
may  arise  insidously  during  gonorrhea. 


THE  EJAOTTLATOBT  DUOTS  (DUCTUS  BJAOULATOBII)   (Pig.    1137). 

The  ejacnlatory  dncts  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side.  Each  duct  Is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  duct  of  the  seminal  vesicle  with  the  vas  deferens.  Each  duct 
is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  (2  cm.)  in  length;  it  commences  at  the  base  of 
the  prostate,  and  runs  forward  and  downward  between  the  middle  and  lateral 
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lobes  of  that  gland,  and  along  the  side  of  the  sinus  pocularis,  to  terminate  by  a 
separate  slit-like  orifice  close  to  the  margins  of  the  sinus.  The  ducts  diminish 
in  size  and  also  converge  toward  their  terminations. 

Structure. — The  coats  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts  are  extremely  thin.  .Tliey  arc  an  outer 
fibrous  layer,  which  is  almost  entirely  lost  after  the  entrance  of  the  duct  into  the  prostate; 
a  lajrer  of  muscle  fibres,  consisting  of  an  outer  thin  circular  and  an  inner  longitudinal  layer;  and 
the  mucous  membrane,  lined  by  simple  columnar  epithelial  cells. 


THE  PENIS  (Figs.  1138,  1139). 

The  penis  is  a  pendulous  organ  suspended  from  the  front  and  sides  of  the  pubic 
arch  and  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  urethra.  In  the  flaccid  condition 
it  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  but  when  erect  assumes  the  form  of  a  triangular  prism 
with  rounded  sides,  one  side  of  the  prism  forming  the  dorsum.  It  is  composed  of 
three  cylindrical  masses  of  erectile  tissue  bound  together  by  fibrous  tissue  and 
covered  with  skin.  Two  of  the  masses  are  lateral,  and  are  known  as  the  corpan 
cavernosa;  the  third  is  median,  and  is  termed  the  corpus  spongiosum  (Figs.  1138  and 
1146). 

The  two  corpora  cavernosa  (corpora  cavernosa  penis)  (Figs.  1138  and  1139) 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  body  of  the  penis.  They  consist  of  two  fibrous 
cylindrical  tubes,  placed  side  by  side,  and  intimately  connected  along  the  median 
line  for  their  anterior  three-fourths,  while  at  their  back  part  they  separate  from 
each  other  to  form  the  crura  penis,  which  are  two  strong  tapering  fibrous  processes 
or  roots  firmly  connected  to  the  rami  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium  (Figs.  1138  and 
1 139).  Each  crus  commences  by  a  blunt-pointed  process  in  front  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  and  before  its  junction  with  its  fellow  to  form  the  body  of  the  penis 
it  presents  a  slight  enlargement,  named  by  Kobelt  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  cavemosum. 
Just  beyond  this  point  they  become  constricted,  and  retain  an  equal  diameter 
to  their  anterior  extremity,  where  they  form  a  single  rounded  end  (di^iUd  pro- 
cess) which  is  received  into  a  fossa  in  the  base  of  the  glans  penis  (Fig.  1138). 
A  median  groove  on  the  upper  surface  lodges  the  dorsal  arteries,  nerves,  and  veins 
of  the  penis  (Figs.  1144  and  1146),  and  the  groove  on  the  under  surface  receives 
the  corpus  spongiosum  (Fig.  1138). 

The  corpora  cavernosa  are  surrounded  by  a  strong  fibrous  envelope  (tunica 
albtiginea)  consisting  of  superficial  and  deep  fibres.  The  superficial  fibres  are 
longitudinal  in  direction,  being  common  to  the  two  corpora  cavernosa,  and  in- 
vesting them  in  a  common  covering;  the  other,  deep,  circular  in  direction,  and 
being  proper  to'  each  corpus  cavernosum.  The  internal  circular  fibres  of  the  two 
corpora  cavernosa  form,  by  their  junction  in  the  mesal  plane,  an  incomplete 
partition  or  septum  (septum  penis)  between  the  two  bodies.  This  is  thick  and 
complete  behind,  but  in  front  it  is  incomplete,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  vertical 
bands,  which  are  arranged  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  It  is  therefore  named  the 
septum  pectiniforme.  These  bands  extend  between  the  dorsal  and  the  urethral 
surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  fibrous  investment  of  the  corpora  cavernosa 
is  extremely  dense,  of  considerable  thickness,  and  consists  of  bundles  of  shining 
white  fibres,  with  an  admixture  of  well-developed  elastic  fibres,  so  that  it  is 
possessed  of  great  elasticity. 

The  corpus  spongiosum  (corpus  cavernosum  urethrae)  (Figs.  1138  and  1139) 
contains  the  urethra,  and  is  situated  in  the  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa  penis.  Behind,  it  is  expanded  to  form  the  urethral  bulb  (bulbus 
urethrae)  and  lies  in  apposition  with  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament, 
from  which  it  receives  a  fibrous  investment.  The  urethra  enters  tibe  bulb  nearer 
to  the  upper  than  to  the  lower  surface.     On  the  latter  there  is  a  depressed 
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median  raphe  {sulcus  bulbi),  from  which  a  thin  fibrous  septum  projects  into  the 
substance  of  the  bulb  and  divides  it  imperfectly  into  two  lateral  lobes  or  liemi- 
spheras  {hemispkaeria  tmlbi  wetkrae). 


— Thr  wnii.  vith   the  pubic  biHica. 
rmn  Vwfore  and  below.     (Toldt.  1 


d  behind.     (Toldt.) 


the  gUiu  paais,  is  moulded  on  the  rounded  ends  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  extending 
farther  on  their  upper  than  on  their  lower  surfaces.     At  the  summit  of  the  glans 
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is  the  vertical,  slit-like  urethral  orifice  or  mratna.  The  circumference  of  the  base 
of  the  glans  forms  a  rounded  projecting  border,  the  coroiu  glutdis,  overiianging 
a  deep  sulcus  (sulcus  retroglandvUiris),  behind  which  is  the  nuk  of  the  penis 
{coUum  penis). 

For  descriptive  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  divide  the  penis  into  three  parts — 
the  root,  the  body,  and  the  extremity. 

The  root  (radix  penis)  of  the  penis  is  triradiate  in  form,  consisting  of  the  di- 
verging crura,  one  on  either  side,  and  the  mesal  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum. 
Each  crus  is  covered  by  the  Erector  penis  muscle,  while  the  bulb  is  surrounded 
by  the  Accelerator  urinie  muscle.  The  root  of  the  penis  lies  in  the  perineum 
between  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  the  fascia  of  Colles. 
In  addition  to  being  attached  to  the  pubic  rami  and  to  the  triangular  ligament, 
the  root  is  bound  to  the  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis  by  the  Btupenxor  Hgunent 
(lig.  sus-pensorium  "penis).  The  upper  fibres  of  this  ligament  pass  downward  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  linea  alba,  and  the  lower  fibres  from  the  symphysis  pubis; 
together  they  form  a  strong,  fibrous  band  which  extends  to  the  upper  surface  of 
the  root,  where  it  splits  into  two  fasciculi  and  blends  with  the  fascial  sheath  of 
the  organ. 


Fio.  lI40.~'nw{>Fnu.  proiiinal  portion,  Ken  Flu.  1141.— OlaoB  pcnh,  undpr  nurfare.      (Tretut.) 

fromlwlow.     (TMtut.) 

The  body  of  the  penis  {corpus  penis)  extends  from  the  root  to  the  ends  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa  between  the  root  and  extremity.  In  the  flaccid  condition 
of  the  organ  it  is  cylindrical,  but  when  erect  it  has  a  triangular  prismatic  form 
with  rounded  angles,  the  broadest  side  being  turned  upward,  and  called  the  dorsnni 
penis.  The  lower  surface  of  the  Ixxly  of  the  penis  is  called  the  nrethnl  snrfMe 
(fades  ureihTolis).  The  body  is  covered  by  integument,  and  contains  in  its 
interior  a  large  portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  Aztremity  is  formed  by  the  glans  penis,  the  expanded  anterior  (distal)  end 
of  die  corpus  spongiasura.  It  is  separated  from  the  body  by  the  constricted  neck, 
which  is  surmounted  by  the  corona  giandis. 

The  integument  covering  the  penis  is  remarkable  for  its  thinness,  its  dark  color, 
its  looseness  of  connection  with  the  deeper  parts  of  the  organ,  and  for  the  absence 
of  adipose  tissue.  At  the  root  of  the  penis  the  integument  is  continuous  with 
that  upon  the  pubes,  scrotum,  and  perineum.  At  the  neck  of  the  glans  it  leaves 
the  surface  and  becomes  folded  upon  itself  to  form  the  prepuM  (praepuiium) 
(Fig.  1144).  The  internal  layer  of  the  prepuce  is  directly  continuous,  along  the 
line  of  the  neck,  with  the  integument  over  the  glans.     Immediately  behind  the 
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urinary  meatus  it  forms  a  small,  secondary  reduplication,  attached  along  the 
bottom  of  a  depressed  median  raph^,  which  extends  from  the  meatus  to  the  neck; 
this  fold  is  termed  the  Irenalimi  [frenvlvm  praepvtii).  The  integument  covering 
the  glans  is  continuous  with  the  urethral  mucous  membrane  at  the  meatus;  it  is 
devoid  of  hairs,  but  projecting  from  its  free  surface  are  a  number  of  small, 


omTiS" 


im  penie  imder  a  low  macoifyii 


highly  sensitive  papillte.  In  the  retroglandular  sulcus  numerous  small  glands,  the 
glandalae  Tysouii  odorifene  (glandidae  praejnttii)  have  been  described.  They 
secrete  a  sebaceous  material  of  very  peculiar  odor,  called  smegma  jrraejndii,  which 
probably  contains  casein,  and  readily  undergoes  decomposition. 

The  prepuce  covers  a  variable  amount  of  the  glans  and  is  separated  from  it 
by  a  potential  sac — the  preputial  sac — which  presents  two  shallow  recesses  (fossae 
frenvli),  one  on  either  side  of  the  frenulum. 


•T"' 


Btrnctnre. —  Prom  ihe  inrernal 
surface  of  ihe  fil>rous  envelope  of 
the  corpora  caverDosa.  hs  well  as 
from  the  sides  of  the  sentuni,  are  °'*VuJ 
given  off  a  number  of  hands  or 
torda  which  cross  the  JDlerior  of 
each  crus  in  all  diret-nons.  subdi- 
viding it  into  a  number  of  separate 
compartmenLs,  and  givin);  the  entire 
structure  a  spon|^  appearance. 
These  hands  and  cords  are  called 
tTftbecnlae  cotpomm  cavemoBtnn, 
and  consist  of  white  fibrous  lissue, 
elastic  fibres,  and  smooth  mus<']e 
tissue.  In  them  are  continued  mif 
numerous  arteries  and  nerves.  »rr«« 

The  component  fibres  of  which 
ihe  IraWuW  are  composed  are 
larfrer   and  stronger    around    the  ' 

circumference  than  al  the  centre  of 
the  corpora  cavernosa;  they  are 
also  thicker  behind  than  in  front. 
The  interspaces,  on  (he  conlrarj, 
are  larger  at  the  cenlre  than  at  the 
circumference  their  long  diameter  p,,,  1144.— The  pi 
being  directed  transverselv;  they 
are  largest  anteriorly.  Thev  are 
called  cavenunis  spacwB  anti  are  occupied  by  blood  during  ereclion,  and  are  lined  by  a  layer  of 
Baitene<l  endothelial  cells  (Pig.  1142). 

The  arteries  bringing  the  blood  to  these  spaces  are  the  artMios  of  the  corpora  caveniOM 
and  branches  from  ihe  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  which  perforate  the  fibrous  capsule,  along 
the  upper  surface,  es|jecially  near  the  fore  part  of  the  organ. 


Idiriinp'"  ^etl 
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On  entering  the  cavernous  structure  the  arteries  divide  into  branches  which  ar«  supported  ^nd 
enclosed  by  the  trabeculte.  Some  of  these  terminate  in  a  capillary  network,  the  branches  of 
which  open  directly  into  the  cavernous  spaces  (Fig.  1143);  others  assume  a  tendril-like  app<«r- 
ance,  and  form  convoluted  and  somewhat  dilated  vessels,  which  were  named  by  Miiller  bencin« 
artorlaB  (arteriae  helifinae).  They  project  into  the  spaces,  and  from  them  are  giveo  off  small 
capillary  branches  to  supply  the  trabecular  structure.  They  are  bound  down  in  the  spaces  by 
fine  fibrous  processes,  and  are  more  abundant  in  the  back  part  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 


Fiu.  il4S.— Diasram  of  the  uttri«  of  the  pcnii.     (Tegtut.) 

Tlie  blood  from  the  cavernous  spaces  is  returned  by  a  series  of  vessels,  some  of  which  emer^ 
in  considerable  numbers  from  the  base  of  the  glans  penis  and  converge  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
orftan  to  form  the  deep  dorsal  vain;  otherspassout  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpora  cav«7MKta 
and  join  the  dorsal  vein;  some  emerge  from  the  under  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
and,  receiving  branches  from  the  corpus  sponjiosum,  wind  around  the  sides  of  the  penis  to  ler- 
minate  in  the  dorsal  vein;  but  the  greater  number  jiass  out  at  the  root  of  ibe  penis  and  join  the 
proBt4tic  plexus. 

The  fibrous  envelope  of  the  corpus  spon^osum  is  thinner,  whiter  in  color,  and  more  dafiic 

than  that  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.    Tne  trabecule  are  more  delicate,  more  nearly  uniform  in 

size,  and  the  meshes  between  them  smaller  than  in  the  corpora  cavernosa,  their  long  diameter. 

for  the  most  part,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  penis.   The  external  envelope  or  outer  coat  of 

the  corpus  spongiosum  is  formed   partly 

•uP[fiFici*L  Don-  of  unstriped   muscle   tissue,  and   a   layer 

•■L  vciN  ^f  ^g  same  tissue  immediately  surrounds 

55^^,  ,  the  canal   of   the   urethra.      Tlie   corpus 

s|>ongiosum  receives  its  blood  through  the 

■■■■      bulbourethral  branch  of  the  internal  pudic 

°*  artery. 

CAVsni  The  lymphatics  of  the  skin  of  the  fieni:^ 

'""  terminate  in  the  inguinal    nodes.      The 

•  lymphatics  of  the   pevile   portion  of   the 

'*         urethra    accompany    those    of    the   glans 

penis  and  lermiitate  with  them  in  the  deep 

■uLiockvi  inguinal  and  external  iliac  nodes.      Those 

— ■NTcni  of  the  membranoia  and  yroxtatic  portioiLs 

BMHoiosuM  pass  to  the  internal  iliac  nodes. 

Fid.  1140— The  penU  in   irinHvirae  Fiei-iioii.  showing  the  Th*^  DeTres  are    derived    from    the    in- 

blMdievwiB.     (Teiiut.i  ternal  pudic  nerve  and   the  pelvic  plexus. 

On  the  glans  and  bulb  some  filaments  of 

the  cutaneous  neiTes  have  Pacinian  bodies  connected  with  them,  and,  according  to  Krause, 

many  of  them  terminate  in  peculiar  end-bulbs  (see  p.  821). 

Applied  Anatomy.  -It  Is  occasionally  necessary  to  remom  a  penis  for  malignant  disease. 
Usually,  removal  of  the  antescrotal  portion  is  all  that  is  necessary,  but  sometimes  it  b  requbiie 
to  remove  the  whole  organ  from  its  attachment  to  the  rami  of  the  ossa  pubis  and  ischia.  The 
former  operation  is  performed  either  by  cutting  off  the  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  penis 
with  one  sweep  of  the  knife,  or,  what  is  better,  cutting  through  the  corpora  cavernosa  from  the 
dorsum,  and  then  separating  the  corpus  spongiosum  from  tbeni.  dividing  it  at  a  level  nearer  the 
glans  penis.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  then  slit  up,  and  the  edges  of  the  Rap 
attached  to  the  external  skin,  in  order  to  prevent  contraction  of  the  orifice,  which  would  other- 
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take  place.    The  vessels  which  require  ligation  are  the  Iwo  dorsal  arteries  of  the  penis,  the 

ies  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  the  artery  of  the  septum.     When  the  entire  organ  requires 

removal  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  posilioo,  and  an  incision  is  made  throueD  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  around  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  carried  down  the  median  Tine  of 
the  scrotum  as  far  as  the  perineum.  The  two  halves  of  the  scrotum  are  then  separated  from 
each  other,  and  a  catheter  having  been  introduced  into  the  bladder  as  a  guide,  the  spongy  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  below  the  triangular  ligament  is  separated  from  the  corpora  c  ' 
divided,  the  catheter  having  been  with- 
drawn just  behind  the  bulb.  The  sus- 
pensory ligament  is  now  severed,  and  the 
<!rura  separated  from  the  bone  with  a 
periosteum  scraper,  and  the  whole  penb 
removed.  The  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra,  which  has  not  been  removed, 
is  now  to  be  attached  to  the  skin  at  the 
posterior  extreraity  of  the  incision  in  the 
perineum.  The  remainder  of  the  wound 
IS  to  be  brought  together,  free  drainage 
being  provided  for. 


THX   PROSTATE   QLAKD  (PB08- 

TATA)  (Figs.  1136,  1139, 

1149). 

The  itfostate  gknd  is  a  structure 
accessory  to  the  true  generative 
organs  and  secretes  a  viscid,  opal- 
escent secretion  in  which  spermia 
will  live  and  which  furnishes  a 
« medium  'in  which  they  maintain 
the    motile   activity   necessary    to  «»jitv«iii 

carry    them   to    their   destination.  tunw  weih 

It  is  a  pale,  firm,  partiy  glandular  ^(,„ 

and  partly  muscular  body,  which  is 
placed  immediately  below  the  neck 

of  the  bladder  and  about  the  com-  f,o.  ii47.— Veins  of  the  penis.    (T«tut.) 

mencement  of  the   urethra. 

It  is  situated  in  the  pelvic  cavity  below  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis, 
above  the  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  in  front  of  the  rectum,  through 
which  it  may  be  distinctly  felt,  especially  when  enlarged.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  horse  chestnut  and  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  and  presents  for  examination 
a  base,  an  apex,  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  two  lateral  surfaces. 

The  base  {basis  prostatae)  is  directed  upward,  and  is  applied  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  bladder.  The  greater  part  of  this  surface  is  directly  continuous 
with  the  bladder  wall;  the  urethra  penetrates  it  nearer  to  its  anterior  than  to  its 
posterior  border. 

The  apex  (apex  prostatae)  is  directed  downward  and  rests  upon  the  deep  layer 
of  the  triangular  ligament  The  apex  is  fixed,  except  for  the  slight  mobility  of 
the  triangular  ligament;  the  rest  of  the  gland  is  somewhat  movable. 

Surfaces. — ^The  poBterior  surface  {fades  posterior)  is  flattened  from  side  to  side 
and  convex  from  above  downward;  it  rests  on  the  rectum,  and  is  distant  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  anus.  Near  its  upper  border  there  is  a  depression 
through  which  the  two  common  ejaculatory  ducts  enter  the  prostate.  This  de- 
pression serves  to  divide  the  posterior  surface  into  a  lower  larger  and  upper  smaller 
part.  The  upper  smaller  part  constitutes  the  so-called  "middle  lobe"  of  the  pros- 
tate and  intervenes  between  the  ejaculatory  ducts  and  the  urethra ;  it  varies  greatly 
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in  size  and  in  some  subjects  is  destitute  of  glandular  tissue.  The  lower  larger 
portion  sometimes  presents  a  shallow  median  furrow  which  imperfectly  separates 
It  into  a  ligbt  and  a  left  lataral  lobe ;  these  form  the  main  mass  of  the  gland  and  are 


FlQ.  114e.^PrcKitate  wiUi  semiDal  veaicin  and  seDiiaaJ  duels,  viewed  fmm  in  rnmt  ud  abovB.     (SiMtlUlioIi.) 
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directly  continuous  with  each  other  behind  the  urethra.  In  front  of  the  urethra 
they  are  connected  by  a  band  which  is  named  the  ulterior  canunissnre;  this  consists 
of  the  same  tissues  as  the  capsule  and  is  devoid  of  glandular  substance. 

The  anterior  inrlace  (Jades  anterior)  measures  about  one  inch  (2,5  cm.)  from 
above  downward,  but  is  narrow  and  convex  from  side  to  side.  It  is  placed 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  behind  the  pubic  symphysis,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  plexus  of  veins  and  a  quantity  of  loose  fat.  It  is  connected  to  tlie  pubic 
bone  on  either  side  by  the  puboprostatiG  ligaments.  The  urethra  emerges  from  this 
surface  a  little  above  and  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  gland. 

The  lat«nl  mifsces  are  prominent,  and  are  covered  by  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  Levatores  ani  muscles,  which  are,  however,  separated  from  the  gland  by  a 
plexus  of  veins. 


Fio.  1150. — DiacTMnmatic  repreBentatii 

The  prostate  measures  about  an  inch  and  a  half  (3.75  cm.)  transversely  at  the 
base,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  (1.8  cm.)  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  and  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  (3  cm.)  in  its  vertical  diameter.  Its  weight  is  about  four  and 
a  half  drams.  It  is  held  in  position  by  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder  (/i^o- 
vienta  puboprostatica);  by  the  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament,  which  invests 
the  commencement  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland; 
and  by  the  anterior  portions  of  the  Levatores  ani  muscles,  which  pass  backward 
from  the  os  pubis  and  embrace  the  sides  of  the  prostate.  These  portions  of  the 
Levatores  ani,  from  the  support  they  afford  to  the  prostate,  are  named  the  Leva- 
tores prostatae. 

The  prostate  gland  is  perforated  by  the  urethra  and  the  ejaculatory  ducts. 
The  urethra  usually  lies  along  the  junction  of  its  anterior  with  its  middle  third. 
The  ejaculatory  ducts  pass  obliquely  downward  and  forward  through  the  posterior 
part  of  the  prostate,  and  open  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

Stmctnre. — The  prostate  is  immediately  enveloped  by  a  Ihin  but  firm  musculofibroua  capsule, 
distinct  from  the  prostatic  fauna  derive<i  from  the  rectovesical  fascia,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  plexus  of  veins.  The  capsule  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  prostate  and  is  structurally  continuous 
with  the  stroma  of  the  gland,  being  composed  of  the  same  tissues — viz.,  smooth  muscle  and 
fibrous  tissue.     The  prostatic  fascia,  distinct  and  dense,  does  not  cover  the  apex  and  at  the 
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attachment  of  tKe  base  to  the  under  aurface  of  the  bladder.  Tlie  subslAiice  of  the  prostftle  is  at 
a  pale,  reddjah-gray  color,  of  great  density,  and  not  easily  torn.  It  consists  of  glandular  sub- 
stance  and  muscle  tissue. 

The  miucle  tisane,  according  to  KoUiker,  eonstiiutes  the  proper  stroma  of  the  [irostate,  the 
connective  tissue  being  very  scanty,  and  simply  forming  thin  trabecule  between  the  muscle  fibrt-^. 
in  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  gland  ramify.  The  muscle  tissue  is  arranged  as  follows: 
Immediately  beneath  the  fibrous  capsule  is  a  dense  laver,  which  forms  an  investine  sheath  for 
the  gland;  secondly,  around  the  urethra,  as  it  lies  in  tne  prostate,  is  another  dense  laver  of  cir- 
cular fibres,  continuous  above  with  the  internal  layer  of  the  muscle  coat  of  the  bladder,  and  hrhnc 
blendiug  with  the  fibres  surrounding  the  membmnous  portion  of  the  urethra.     Between  these 


Fia.  US).— Sngittol  section  of  the  lower  pmt  of  fttnnls  trunk,  tbe  right  Mgment.     (T«tut.) 

two  layers  strong  bands  of  muscle  tissue,  which  decussate  freely,  form  meshes  in  which  the 
glandular  structure  of  the  organ  \>i  eml>edded.  In  that  part  of  the  gland  which  is  sittiated  in 
front  of  the  urethra  the  muscle  tissue  is  (specially  den.se,  and  there  is  here  little  or  no  gland  tissue; 
while  in  that  part  which  i&behind  the  urethra  the  muscle  tissue  presents  a  wide-meshed  structure, 
which  is  densest  at  the  base  of  the  gland — that  is,  near  the  bladder — and  becomes  looser  and 
more  sponge-like  toward  (he  apex  of  the  organ. 

The  glandular  snbstanco  is  composed  of  lobules  containing  numerous  branched  tubular 
glands  opening  into  elongated  canals,  which  join  to  form  from  twelve  to  twenty  small  excretort' 
ducts.  The  glands  are  held  together  by  areolar  tissue,  supported  by  prolongations  from  the 
fibrous  capsule  and  muscle  stroma,  and  enclosed  in  a  delicate  capillary  plexus.  The  epithelium 
which  lines  the  canals  and  (he  terminal  tubules  is  of  the  columnar  variety.     The  prostatic  ducts 
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open  inlo  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra 

Hum,  the  inner  layer  consisting  of  columnar  and  the  outer  of  small  cubical  cells. 

VcmsIb  and  Nflrves. — The  arMrios  supplying  the  prostate  are  derived  from  the  b 
pndic,  Infatior  Tesieal,  and  middle  hBmoTThoidaL     Branches  of  the  vessels  enter  the  gland  ir 
the   septa  between   the    lobules  and   send  off 

minute  branches  to  the  lobules  (Walker).     The  ,bo.t»t.c 

veins  form  a  plexus  around  the  sides  and  base  hubclc 

of  the  gland  between  the  layers  of  the  fascial 
sheath;  they  receive  in  front  the  dorsal  vein  of 
ths  pMiis,  and  terminate  in  the  inteinal  iliac 
T«bi.  The  tymphaticB  of  the  prostate  are  de- 
scribed on  pape  799.  The  nerres  are  derived  ^^ 
from  the  pelvic  plexus.  r 

^pUed  Anatomy.  ~  llie  relation  (^  the  ^ 

prostate  to  the  rectum  should  lie  noted ;  by  means 
of  the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum  the 
surgeon  detects  enlargement  or  other  diseaseof 

the  prostate;  he  can  feel  the  apex  of  the  gland,  omi 

which  is  the  guide  to  Cock's  operation  for  stric- 
ture;  he  Ls  enabled  also  by  the  same  means  to 
direct  the  point  of  a,  catheter  when  its  introduc- 
tion is  attended  with  difficulty  either  from  injury  or  disease  of  the  membranous  or  prostatic  portions 
of  the  urethra.  ^Vhen  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  bowel  the  sui^^n  may,  in  some  cases,  espe- 
cially in  boys,  learn  the  position,  as  well  as  the  size  and  weight,  of  a  calculus  in  the  bladder.  In 
theoperationfor  the  removal  of  a  calculus,  if,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  the  stone  should  be 
lodged  behind  an  enlarged  prostate,  it  may  be  displaced  from  its  position  by  pressing  upward  (he 
base  of  the  bladder  from  the  rectum.    The  prostatcghind  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  suppuration. 


Pjc.  IISZ.— Bection  of  the  prostate,     {Jflriavay.) 


t^r^ 


mat  proAtaf«  thrauKh  U 


with  Edinger  prajet 


either  due  to  injury,  gonorrhea,  or  tuberculous  disease,  lie  giand  is  enveloped  in  a  dense  un- 
yielding capsule,  which  determines  the  course  of  an  abscess,  and  also  explains  the  great  pain  which 
ispresent  in  acute  inflammation.  Theab.'ice&smostfrequentlybur.sts  into  the  urethra,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  there  is  least  resistance,  but  may  occa-sionally  burst  into  iherectum,  or  more  rarely 
in  the  perineum.  In  advanced  life  the  prostate  often  be«imes  considerably  enlarged,  and  may 
project  into  the  bladder  so  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  urine.     According  to  Dr.  Messer^ 
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reaearches,  conducted  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  it  would  seem  that  such  obstruction  exists  in  20 
per  cent,  of  all  men  over  sixty  years  of  age.  The  prostate  may  be  enl^ed  by  the  ennrth  of 
tniuxenl  tumon,  adenomata,  fibromata,  myomata,  and  myo&bromata.  The  entire  glaiid  msy 
be  kypertTOphied.  A  tumor  may  be  encapsulated,  but  often  is  surrounded  by  an  area  of  hyper- 
plasia of  prostatic  [issues,  and  usually  the  area  of  hyperplasia  is  much  more  extensive  thui  the 
tumor.  A  tumor  may  be  beneath  tae  mucous  membrane,  deep  in  the  eland,  or  beneath  the 
sheath.  The  growth  called  the  third  lobe  is  submucous.  In  some  cases  the  enlargement  affects 
principally  the  lateral  lobes,  which  may  undergo  considerable  enlargement  without  causing  much 
mconvenience.  In  other  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  nodule  forms  the  so-called  middk  lobe, 
and  even  a  small  enlargement  of  thb  character  may  act  injuriously,  by  forming  a  sort  of  valve 
over  the  urethral  orifice,  preventing  the  passa^  of  the  urine,  and  the  more  the  patient  strains, 
the  more  completely  will  it  block  the  opening  mto  the  urethra.  In  consequence  of  the  enUuse- 
meut  of  the  prostate  a  pouch  b  formed  at  the  Dase  of  the  bladder  behind  the  projertion.  in  which 
urine  collects  and  cannot  be  entirely  expelled.  The  urine  becomes  decomposed  and  ammoniacal, 
and  leads  to  cystitis.  If  the  prostate  enlarges  the  urethra  is  lengthened,  often  ililated,  altered  in 
shape,  or  distorted. 

The  relation  of  the  enlarged  prostate  lo  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  greatlv  altered  from  the 
relation  of  the  normal  prostate.  Normally,  it  is  exiravesical;  when  enlarged  it  may  encapsule 
"the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  a  cuff-like  manner,  extending  several  inches  upward  on  its  wall," 
and  often  it  protrudes  "into  the  vesical  cavity,  carrying  on  its  surface  the  mucosa  vesicae."  In 
many  cases  of  prostatic  enlargement  the  gland  should  be  removed  (prottaUctomy).  One  method 
is  enucleation  through  a  suprapubic  incision;  another  method  is  enucleation  through  a  perineal 
incision;  another  method  is  carried  out  by  both  incisions  (the  combined  method). 

In  elderly  individuals  the  gland  tubules  may  form  round,  indurated,  and  sometimes  calcified 
masses,  about  1  nun.  in  diameter,  and  called  prottatic  rtonea. 


Fio.  IIM,— FroximalportioDaf  tbeuntlirB.IwdopMibj'amediui,  Bntcrjorcut.     (Xestut.) 


OOWPEB'S  OLAHDS  (OLAKDULAE  BVLBOURETHRALES)  (Fig.  1154). 

Oowpar's  glands  are  two  small,  rounded,  and  somewhat  lobulated  bodies  of 
a  yellow  color,  about  the  size  of  peas,  placed  behind  the  fore  part  of  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  ihe  urethra,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament. 
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They  He  close  above  the  bulb,  and  are  enclosed  by  the  transverse  fibres  of  the 
Compressor  urethrce  muscle.  Their  existence  is  said  to  be  constant;  they  gradu- 
ally diminish  in  size  as  age  advances. 

The  ezentory  duct  of  each  gland,  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  passes  obliquely 
forward  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  opens  by  a  minute  orifice  on  the 
floor  of  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra. 

Structure. — Each  gland  consists  of  several  lobules  held  t<^lher  by  a  fibrous  inveatmeul. 
E&ch  lobule  consists  m  a  number  of  acini  lined  by  columnar  epithelial  cells,  owning  into  one 
duct,  which,  joining  willi  the  ducts  of  other  lobules  outside  the  gland,  form  the  single  oxcrettay 
duct. 

THE  FEMALE  REPRODUCTIVE  ORGANS. 

The  feDula  rsprodoctlve  orgwu  {orgaTia  geniialia  muliebria)  consist  of  an  internal 
and  an  external  group.  The  iniernai  organs  are  situated  within  the  pelvis,  and 
consist  of  the  ovaries,  the  Fallopian  tubes  or  oviducts,  the  uterus,  and  the  vagina. 
The  external  organs  are  placed  superficial  to  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  urethra 
and  below  and  in  front  of  the  pubic  arch.  They  comprise  the  mons  veneris, 
the  labia  majora  et  minora,  the  clitoris,  the  bulbi  vestibuli,  and  the  glands  of 
Bartholin. 

THE  0VAKIB8  (07ASU)   (Figs.    1155,   1160). 

The  ovaries  are  homologous  with  the  testes  in  the  male.  They  are  two  nodular, 
oval-shaped  bodies  of  an  elongated  form,  situated  one  on  either  side  of  the  uterus, 
in  the  posterior  layer  of  the  broad  ligament  behind  and  below  the  Fallopian  tube. 


Flo.  tlSS,— Female  pel>-ie  si 


Theovariesareof  a  grayish-pink  color,  and  present  either  a  smooth  or  a  puckered, 
uneven  surface.  They  are  each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  (3.75  cm.)  in  length 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  (2  cm.)  in  width,  and  about  a  third  of  an  inch  (8  mm.) 
thick,  and  weigh  from  one  to  two  drams  (4  to  8  grams). 
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Each  ovary  (avarium)  presents  an  outer  antl  an  inner  surface,  an  upper  and 
a  lower  extremity,  and  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  border.  It  lies  in  a  shallow 
depression,  named  the  fossa  ovarii,  on  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pehHs;  this  fossa  b 
bounded  above  by  the  external  iliac  vessels,  in  front  by  the  impervious  hypogastric 
artery,  and  behind  by  the  ureter.  The  exact  position  of  the  ovary  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  description  here  given 
applies  to  the  nulliparous  woman.  The  ovary  becomes  displaced  during  the 
first  pregnancy  and  probably  never  again  returns  to  its  original  position. 

In  the  erect  posture  the  long  axis  of  the  ovary  is  nearly  vertical.  The  upper 
or  tttbal  extremity  is  near  the  external  iliac  vein;  to  it  is  attached  the  orarian 
fimbria  of  the  Fallopian  tube  and  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  suspensory  UgameBt 
of  the  ovary,  which  is  directed  upward  over  the  iliac  vessels  and  contains  the 
ovarian  vessels.     The  lower  or  uterine  end  is  directed  ton-ard  the  pelvic  floor;  it 


Fio.  11S6.— Female  pelvic  onins  in  nhJ,  seen  from  above.     (Bnrdeleben.) 

is  usually  narrower  than  the  upper  end  and  is  attached  to  the  lateral  angle  of  the 
uterus,  immediately  behind  the  Fallopian  tube,  by  a  rounded  cord  termed  the 
UgftmeBt  of  the  ovary,  which  lies  within  the  broad  ligament  and  contains  some  non- 
striated  muscle  fibres.  The  oiUer  surface  is  fn  contact  with  the  parietal  peritoneum 
which  lines  the  fossa  ovarii,  the  inner  surface  is  to  a  large  extent  covered  by  the 
fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  The  anterior  or  straight  border  is 
directed  toward  the  impervious  hypogastric  artery,  and  is  attached  to  the  back 
of  the  broad  ligament  by  a  short  fold  named  the  mesomiiun.  Between  the  two 
layers  of  this  fold  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves  pass  to  enter  the  hilum  of  the 
ovary.  The  posterwr  or  convex  border  is  free  and  is  directed  toward  the  ureter. 
The  Fallopian  tube  arches  over  the  ovary,  running  upward  in  relation  to  its  anterior 
border,  then  curving  over  its  upper  or  tubal  pole,  and  finally  passing  downward 
on  its  posterior  border  and  inner  surface. 
The  Descent  of  the  Ovary  is  described  on  page  1427. 
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The  Orar;  at  Different  Ages.— The  ovary  of  childhood  is  smooth  and  even.  The  scars 
of  many  ruptured  Graafian  follicles  cause  this  surface  of  the  ovary  to  become  pitted,  puckered, 
fibrous,  ana  uneven  in  old  age.  The  surface  of  the  ovarv  is  grayish  red  in  color.  The  corpus 
luleuni  of  a  nonpregnant  woman  slowly  d^ienerates  ana  disappears.  The  corpus  luteum  of 
an  impr^nated  woman  enlarges  during  pregnancy. 


,  1159,  and  1167).— The  ovary  consists  of  the  cortex  and   medulla. 

e  found  the  Graafian  follicles  and  their  remains  and  the  hiluni  of  the 
ovary.  The  i;ortex  consists  of  stroma  and 
QraaflaafoUicisB.  Peripherally,  thestroma 
is  condensed  to  form  a  (»Q>8ala,  the  tonica 
alboginea,  which  is  covered  by  a  layer  of 
cuboidal  epithelial  cells  called  the  germinal 
epithelium,  and  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
serous  covering  of  the  organ.  These  cells 
are  sharply  marked  off  by  a  whitish  line, 
at  the  hilum  of  the  ovary,  from  the  endo- 
thelium of  the  peritoneum.  The  atroma 
consists  of  a  delicate  while  fibrous  tissue 
meshwork,  containing  many  small  blood- 
vessels and  groups  of  targe  polygonal  epi- 
thelial cells  called  interstitial  ceUa. 

In  the  stroma  are  found  the  Oraaflan 
foUldeB  (Fig.  1158)  and  their  remains. 
The   follicles  are    of   different    sizes;    the 

smallest  are  beneath  the  tunica  albuginea,  p,„    ,,„     q„,i„„  „f  .k.  „„.™.    in,.        „      ■ 

.,            J,           ■      J  p  ii.  I             e         1               1  *!"-  1158- — Section  of  the  ovary:     1.  Uii(«r   covering, 

the  medtum-siiwd  follicles  are  found  toward  i'.  Attached  border.     2.  Centrnl   stroma.     3.    Peripheral 

(he  medulla,  while  the  largest  extend  from  "'ro""'      *•    BloodveuMta      S,    Graafian  CoUjcles  in  their 

,.      . ,       _.    f  ,u        -.            J  L           J  earlient  Htace.      8,  7,  8.    More  advanced  follicles.    9,  An 

the  mnermosi  pari  of  the  cortex  and  beyond  almost  mnture  follicle.     V,  Follicle  trom  which  the  ovum 

its  ordinary  limit,  thus  causine  the  nodular  ''"  "caped.     10.  Corpus  luteum.     (After  Schron.) 

appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  ovary.     A 

large  follicle  consists  of  a  sheath  of  stroma  railed  the  theca  fofflciili,  the  inner  portion  of  which 
is  quite  vascular.  Lining  the  theca  are  several  layers  of  granular  cells,  the  Kma  gTannlosa. 
Tlie  greater  part  of  the  follicle  is  devoid  of  cells,  but  contains  a  liquid,  the  liquor  foUicnU,  and  the 
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space  occupied  by  thia  ia  termed  the  antnun.  At  one  point  the  zona  granulosa  forms  a  mass 
which  projects  into  the  antrum;  thia  msss,  the  diacna  prabcanu,  contains  the  oi-um  and  ii> 
membrane.  Beneath  the  granular  cells  of  the  discus  is  a  layer  of  radiallv  pUced  tall  columnar 
cells,  the  conma  ndiat*,  within  which  lies  a  broad  clear  membrane,  the  sotut  pttBocida,  or  aook 
radiata.  Between  the  zona  pellucida  and  the  ovum,  which  lies  within  it,  is  a  narrow  space,  the 
poiivitelUne  ipace. 

The  ovum  consists  of  an  outer  membrane,  the  Tit«llme  mambraiw,  internal  to  which  is  the 
protoplasm  or  vUellus.  Embedded  in  (he  latter  is  a  large,  pale-staining,  eccentrically  placed 
nucleus,  the  gvnainal  Tssicls,  which  contains  a  large,  deeply  staining  nucleolus,  or  ganninal 
spot.  Although  the  ovum  is  usually  described  as  a  typic  cell,  the  matured  ovum,  since  it  does 
not  contain  a  cenlrosome,  cannot  be  so  designated. 

When  a  follicle  enlat^tes  it  ruptures  and  the  ovum  usually  escapes  into  the  oviduct.  TTiu 
process  constitutes  omlation.  When  (he  ovum  escapes,  the  vessels  of  the  follicle  rupture  and  fill 
the  antrum  with  blood  and  form  thus  the  corptuhoiiorrlueicnm.  As  this  becomes  organized,  the 
hemoglobin  is  absorbed  and  this  body  becomes  yellowish,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  great  number 
of  lai^  yellow  elements,  the  tutain  coUa,  and  thus  the  coipns  hitsom  is  fwmed.    If  pcttgaatKy 


Pio.  1159.— Section  thraiutli  ■  Gru 

supervenes,  (his  body  persists  almo 
impr^nated,  the  corpus  luteum  soot 
albicans. 

The  m«dtilla  consists  of  a  loose  network  of  coarse  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  which  sup- 
ports many  large  bloodvessels;  here  are  also  seen  smooth  musdr  tissue  and  intentjttol  c*lla. 

The  hllum  is  a  scar-tike  depression  at  which  the  medulla  comes  to  the  surface;  here  the  vessels, 
nerves,  and  Iyro|)hatics  enter  end  emerge. 

Each  ovum,  before  it  can  be  fertilized,  must  undergo  matoration.  In  this  process  the  oocyte 
undergoes  two  divisions,  resulting  in  four  cells,  each  of  which  contains  one-fourth  the  amount 
of  chromatin  in  the  form  of  ont-half  the  nunAer  of  rhromoiomeji.  Three  of  these,  the  polar 
bodlM,  are  small  and  unimportant  and  disappear.     The  fourth  is  the  large  matnrMl  ovum. 

The  development  and  maturation  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  and  ova  continue  uninterruptedly 
from  puberty  lo  the  end  of  the  fruitful  period  of  woman's  life,  while  their  formation  commences 
before  birth.  Before  puberty  the  ovaries  are  small,  the  Gra^ian  vesicles  contained  in  them  are 
disposed  in  a  comparatively  thick  layer  in  the  cortical  substance;  here  ihey  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  number  of  minute  closed  vesicles,  constituting  the  early  condition  of  the  Graafian 
vesicles;  many,  however,  never  attain  full  development,  but  shrink  and  disappear.  At  puberty 
the  ovaries  enlarge  and  become  more  vascular,  the  Graafian  vesicles  are  developed  in  greater 
aVnmdance,  and  their  ova  are  cajwble  of  fei'undation. 
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Vessels  and  Nerves. — ^The  arteries  of  the  ovaries  (Figs.  1168  and  1170)  are  the  ovarian 
from  the  aorta,  corresponding  to  the  spermatic  arteries  in  the  male.  The  ovarian  artery  on  each 
side  enters  the  pelvis  in  the  fold  of  broad  ligament  known  as  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  ovary 
and  enters  the  attached  border,  or  hilum,  of  the  ovary.  The  ovarian  vessels  anastomose  about 
the  hilum  with  branches  of  the  uterine  artery.  The  veins  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries; 
they  form  a  plexus  near  the  ovary,  the  pampiniform  plexus,  corresponding  to  a  like  structure 
near  the  testis  of  the  male.  The  lymphatics  (Fig.  1169)  terminate  in  the  nodes  to  the  corre- 
sponding side  of  the  aorta,  and  they  anastomose  m  their  course  with  trunks  from  the  uterine 
fundus  and  oviduct.  The  nerves  come  from  the  ovarian  plexus,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
renal  plexus  along  the  ovarian  artery,  and  from  the  aortic  plexus. 

The  epoophoron,  parovarium  or  organ  of  Bosenmiiller  (Figs.  1160, 1163,  and  1164)  b  placed 
in  the  mesosalpinx,  between  the  ovary  and  tube.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  epithelial-lined 
closed  tubes.  This  structure  can  be  readily  seen  if  the  mesosalpinx  is  stretched  and  held  in 
front  of  the  light.  One  of  these  tubes  runs  parallel  to  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  is  called  Gartner's 
duct  (ductus  epoophori  longitudinalis).  A  number  of  tubes  {ductuli  transversi)  ascend  from  near 
the  ovary  and  each  empties  into  G&rtner's  duct  at  a  right  angle.  Gartner's  duct  is  a  portion  of 
the  Wolffian  duct,  which  has  persisted  and  is  represented  in  the  male  by  the  canal  of  the  epi- 
didymis. The  tubules  which  join  the  duct  are  persistent  mesonephric  tubules  and  are  the 
homologues  of  the  vasa  efferenda  and  coni  vasculosi  of  the  testis,  and  probably  also  the  aberrant 
ducts  of  the  canal  of  the  epididymis. 

The  paroophoron  is  within  the  mesosalpinx,  but  is  nearer  to  the  uterus  than  is  the  epoophoron. 
It  consists  of  several  small  tubules,  which  can  be  seen  in  an  adult  only  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket 
lens.  They  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  a  child  at  birth.  It  represents  the  organ  of  Girald^ 
in  the  male  and  is  derived  from  the  mesonephros. 

Applied  Anatomy. — ^An  ovary  may  fail  to  descend  and  remain  well  above  the  pelvic 
brim;  it  may  prolapse  into  Douglas'  pouch;  it  may  enter  the  sac  of  a  hernia;  it  may  inflame;  a 
tumor  or  cyst  may  arise  from  it.  A  solid  tumor  of  the  ovary  may  be  a  fibroma,  a  sarcoma,  or  a 
carcinoma.  "Cysts  may  originate  in  any  part  of  the  tuboovarian  structure;  as  the  cortical, 
medullary,  or  parenchymatous  portions  of  the  ovary;  in  the  structure  between  the  tube  and 
ovary  known  as  the  Rosenmililer  organ  or  parovarian  structures;  and  in  the  hydatid  of 
Morgagni."  Cysts  may  be  simple,  proliferating,  or  dermoid;  unilocular  or  multilocular. 
Glandular  proliferous  cysts,  papillary  proliferous  cysts,  dermoid  cysts,  and  parovarian  cysts 
may  attain  a  large  or  even  an  enormous  size.  The  operation  for  the  removal  of  an  ovarian 
cyst  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  major  procedures  of  surgery. 


THE   FALLOPIAN  TUBE,   OR   OVIDUCT   (TUBA  UTERINA  [FALLOPII]) 

(Figs.  1160,  1161). 

The  Fallopian  tubes  or  oviducts  convey  the  ova  from  the  ovaries  to  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus.  They  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side,  situated  in  the  upper 
margin  of  the  broad  ligament,  extending  from  each  superior  angle  of  the  uterus  to 
the  side  of  the  pelvis.  Each  tube  is  about  four  inches  (10  cm.)  in  length,  and 
is  described  as  consisting  of  three  portions — (1)  the  isthmus  (isthmus  tvbae  vierinae) 
(Fig.  1160),  or  inner  constricted  third;  (2)  the  ampulla  (ampulla  tvbae  vierinae) 
(Fig.  1160),  or  outer  dilated  portion,  which  curves  over  the  ovary;  and  (3)  the 
infundibulum  (infundibvlum  tvbae  vierinae),  the  funnel-like  expansion  of  the  tube, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  abdominal  orifice  or  pavilion  (ostium  abdominale 
iuhae  vierinae)  (Fig.  1160).  The  abdominal  orifice  has  a  small  diameter  (2  mm. 
when  relaxed  to  its  full  extent).  The  margin  of  the  infundibulum  is  rendered 
irregular  by  the  presence  of  numerous  small  processes,  the  fimbriiB  (fimbriae 
tubas).  This  end  of  the  tube  is  called  the  fimbriated  extremity  (Fig.  1160),  because 
of  these  processes.  The  surfaces  of  the  fimbriae  looking  into  the  cavity  of  the 
infundibulum  are  covered  with  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  the  tubal 
mucous  membrane.  The  outer  surfaces  are  covered  with  peritoneum.  One  of 
the  fimbriae  is  attached  to  the  ovary  and  is  called  the  ovarian  fimbria  (fimbria 
ovarica  (Fig.  1160).  The  uterine  opening  (ostium  uterinum  tubas)  is  even  smaller 
than  the  abdominal  opening,  and  will  admit  only  a  small  bristle.  In  connection 
with  the  fimbriae  of  the  Fallopian  tube  or  with  the  broad  ligament  close  to  them 
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there  are  frequently  one  or  more  smalt  pedunculated  vesicles.     These  are  termed 
the  hyiUtida  of  Horssgni  (appendices  vesicvlosi). 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Fallopian  tube  has  been  given  in  its  relations  to  tlie 
ovary  on  page  1400, 

StmctnTfl. — He  Fallopian  tube  consists  of  three  coats— MrauB,  nnucnlar,  and  nmcmu. 

The  sxtemal  or  serous  coat  {tunica  arma)  is  peritoneal.  Beneath  thb  lies  the  tusict 
advantitia,  composed  of  lax  connective  tissue. 

The  middle  or  mascular  coat  (tunica  muncularu)  consists  of  an  external  lomgitadinal  layer 
{stratum  longitudinale),  and  an  internal  circtdai  layer  {stratwn  cimdare)  of  smooth  muscle  fil:rcs 
continuous  with  those  of  the  uterus;  near  the  uterine  end  of  the  tube  an  inner kngitodinaliajer 

The  internal  or  muoeus  coat  {tunica  mumaa)  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  lining  of  (he 
uterus  and,  at  the  free  extremity  of  (he  tube,  with  the  periloneum.  It  is  thrown  into  tnanched 
longitudinal  folds  or  villi  {plicae  lubariae),  which  in  the  outer,  Inrfcer  part  of  the  tube  or  ampulla 
(plicae  ampuUares)  are  much  more  extensive  than  in  the  narrow  canal  of  the  isthmus  iplinir 
ufhmicae).  The  lining  epithelium  is  simple  ciliated.  Tliis  form  of  epithelium  is  also  found  on 
the  inner  sui^ace  of  the  fimhriie,  while  on  ihe  outer  or  serous  surfaces  of  these  processes  the  epi- 
thelium gradually  merges  into  the  endothelium  of  the  peritoneum. 


iimiria  ovariea. 
Fia.  Iieo.— Diasection  of  uterinii  appendngo.  wen  fnim  Iwhind.     (Henle.) 

Veiselfl  and  Kerres.— The  chief  arlerv  of  the  tube  is  the  tubal  braneh  of  the  uterine  arteiy 

(ramus  tubariuj!)  (Fig,  116S).  It  also  rec'eives  branches  from  (he  ovarian  (Fig^II68).  Sorae 
of  the  tubal  Teins  empty  into  the  uterine  veins,  some  into  the  ovarian  veins.  The  lymphatics 
(Fig.  1169)  coming  from  (he  tube  unite  with  the  trunks  coming  from  the  uterus  and  ovary  and 
terminate  in  the  lateral  aortic  nodes.  The  nerres  come  fi^m  the  same  plexuses  that  send 
branches  to  the  uterus  and  ovary. 

Applied  Anatomy  of  the  AppmilLgBS.—Exfrauierine  pregnancu  most  commonly  occurs  in 
the  ampulla  of  the  tube.  The  product  of  the  conception  may  escape  through  the  ostium  alwioini- 
nale  or  the  walls  of  the  tube  may  rupture,  a  violent  hemorrhage  resulting.  Pelvic  periltmiti^ 
ia  a  not  uncommon  sequence  of  tubal  dusease.  Salpingitis  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  tube — interstitial  salpingitis  of  the  middle  coal;  pfrisatpingitis  of  the  peritoneal  coat. 
If  inflammation  closes  the  uterine  and  the  abdominal  ends  of  the  tube,  mucus  gathers  and  dis- 
tends the  lube  {hydrosalpinx).     If  purulent  matter  gathers,  the  condition  is  known  as  pyosalpinx. 

THE  DTERirS.  OS  WOBIB  (Figs.  1161,  1164). 

The  oteroa  is  the  organ  of  gestation,  receiving  the  fecundated  ovum  in  its  cavity, 
retaining  and  supporting  it  during  the  development  of  the  fetus,  and  becoming 
the  principal  agent  in  its  expulsion  at  the  time  of  parturition.     It  is  a  hollow 
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muscular  organ.  The  nonpregnant  uterus  is  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  (Figs.  1166  and  1171).  It  is  rarely  placed 
exactly  in  the  midline,  but  inclines  to  one  side  or  the  other,  more  often  to  the 
left  than  to  the  right.  The  walls  of  the  organ  are  extremely  thick.  The  uterus 
is  movable  as  a  whole,  and  the  body  of  die  uterus  is  movable  upon  the  neck. 
Its  position  varies  with  the  condition  of  adjacent  parts,  especially  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum.  The  cervix  is  more  firmly  fixed  than  the  body  and  fundus,  and  hence 
the  latter  vary  more  in  position  than  the  former.  Normally,  in  an  erect  indi- 
vidual, with  the  bladder  and  rectum  empty,  the  external  os  is  at  the  level  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  pubic  symphysis  (Fig.  1157)  and  in  a  frontal  plane  passing 
through  the  isehiatic  spines.  The  long  axis  of  the  uterus  is  directed  forward  and 
upward  (Fig.  1157)  and  is  angled  where  the  body  and  cervix  join.  Hence,  nor- 
mally, with  the  bladder  empty,  the  uterus  is  anteverted  and  aiitefiexed.  When 
the  bladder  fills,  the  anfeversion  and  anteflexion  are  almost  abolished.  If  the 
bladder  is  overdistended  and  the  rectum  is  empty,  the  uterus  is  pushed  strongly 
backward;  so  that  its  long  axis  corresponds  to  the  long  axis  of  the  vagina;  in 
•  other  words,  it  is  retroverted. 


Ill  the  virgin  Hate  it  is  pear-shaped,  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  is 
retained  in  its  position  by  the  round  and  broad  ligaments  on  each  side,  and 
projects  into  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina  below  (Figs.  1161  and  1162).  Its  upper 
end,  or  base,  is  directed  upward  and  forward;  its  lower  end,  or  apex,  downward 
and  backward,  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis.  It  therefore  forms 
an  angle  of  about  110  degrees  with  the  vagina,  since  the  direction  of  the  vagina 
corresponds  to  the  axis  of  the  cavity  and  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  The  nonpregnant 
adult  uterus  measures  about  three  inches  (7.5  era.)  in  length,  two  inches  (5  cm.) 
in  breadth  at  its  upper  part,  and  nearly  an  inch  (2.5  cm.)  in  thickness,  and  it 
weighs  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  (30  to  45  grams). 

It  consists  of  two  parts  (Fig.  1161):  (1)  An  upper  and  larger  portion,  consist. 
ing  of  the  body  and  fundus.  This  portion  is  flattened  from  before  backward. 
(2)  A  lower,  smaller,  and  cylindrical  portion,  the  cervix. 

On  the  surface,  about  midway  between  the  base  and  apex,  a  slight  constriction, 
known  as  the  Isthmns  nteri,  and  a  corresponding  narrowing  of  the  uterine  cavity, 
the  internal  os,  serve  to  demarcate  the  two  portions. 
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Thefnndas  (fundus  ui£n){Fig.  1161)  is  the  upperbroad  extremity  of  the  uterus. 
If  a  hne  is  drawn  from  the  uterine  opening  of  one  Fallopian  tube  to  the  other, 
the  portion  above  the  line  is  the  fundus.  The  fundus  is  direcdy  continuous  with 
the  body. 

I'he  body  of  the  ateras  (corpus  uteri)  (Fig.  1161)  gradually  narrows  from  the 
fundus  to  the  isthmus.  In  outline,  when  seen  from  in  front  or  behind,  it  resembles 
a  triangle,  the  base  being  above  and  the  apex  being  absent.  The  kntaiiw  mrfice 
(fades  veskales)  is  so  slightly  rounded  as  to  appear  flattened.     It  is  covered  by 


Fio.  1163.— The  extemi 


Mrtiiia  of  the  cenix  uteri.     (Tolijt.) 


peritoneum  (Fig.  1161),  which  becomes  reflected  from  it  at  Its  isthmus  to  form  the 
nterovesical  ponch,  which  lies  between  the  uterus  and  bladder  (Fig.  1165).  Its 
posterior  surface  is  more  rounded  than  the  anterior,  being  convex  transversely. 
It  is  covered  by  peritoneum  throughout  (Fig.  1166),  and  separated  from  the 
rectum  by  some  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine  (Fig.  1165).  The  peritoneum 
which  covers  the  posterior  surface  forms  most  of  the  anterior  wall,  of  Douglas' 
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cvl-desac  (Figs.  1164  and  1165,  and  p.  1256).  Its  lateral  margins  (Figs.  1161 
and  1 164)  are  slightly  convex.  At  the  upper  angle  the  Fallopian  tube  joins  the 
body  of  the  uterus;  immediately  below  this  the  round  ligament  is  attached,  and 
behind  the  latter  is  the  attachment  of  the  ligament  of  the  ovary;  behind  both  of 


Fis,  1163.— The  parovarium.     The  megoulpinx  it  partly  removed.     (Poirier  and  Charpy.) 

these  structures,  and  from  the  side  of  the  womb  the  broad  ligament  passes.  The 
division  between  the  body  and  the  cervix  is  indicated  externally  by  the  isthmus 
and  by  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus 
on  to  the  bladder,  and  internally  by  a  narrowing  of  the  canal  called  the  internal 
08  (Fig.  1164). 

The  neck  or  cervix  uteri  (Figs.  1161  and  1164)  is  the  lower  constricted  segment 
of  the  uterus;  around  its  circumference  is  attached  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina 
(Figs.  1161  and  1165),  which  extends  upward  a  greater  distance  behind  than  in 
front.  The  neck  is  spindle-shaped  in  the  nulliparous  and  cylindrical  in  parous 
women. 


d  the  right  Fallopiar 


The  sapnTaginsl  portion  (portio  aupravagiiuUia  [cenncU])  (Figs.  1161  and  1165) 
is  not  covered  by  peritoneum  in  front;  a  pad  of  cellular  tissue  is  interposed  between 
it  and  the  bladder.     Behind,  the  peritoneum  is  extended  over  it. 

The  vaginal  portion  (ftorf  10  vagiiiali3  [cervicia])  (Figa.  1161  and  1165)  is  the  lower 
end  projecting  into  the  vagina.     It  is  round  or  elliptical,  the  long  axis  of  the 
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elliptical  figure  being  transverse!)'  placed.     On  its  surface  is  a  small  aperture, 
the  external  ob  or  os  uteri  (prificium  eaiemum  ideri)  (Figs.  1161  and  1164J,  gener- 
ally linear  in  shape,  but  sometimes  o\-&\ 
^^  almost  circular.     If  a  woman  has 
*<»•-      borne  children,  the  opening  is  trans- 
HT       verse  and  the  margins  are  insular. 
The  margin  of  the  opening  is,  in  the 
absence    of    parturition    or    disease, 
quite  smooth.     This  aperture  divides 
NHL       the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cerv-ix  into 
two    lips,  an  apper   or   pwrteiior    lip 
(labium  posterius)  and  an  anterior  lip 
(labium   anterius).     On  each  side   of 
the  cervix  and  upper  portion  of  the 
vagina   there  is  a   space   containing 

Fio.  1185— The  cervix  uteri  end  upper  end  of  the      bloodvessels     and      filled      With      loOSe 

iX;^»;i'c°''(feS;i')""'""'""""" '*"'""•""■  '^    celluIar    tissue.       Thb    loose    tissue 
passes  upward  between  the  layers  of 
On  each  side  of  the  cervix  and 


the  broad  ligament,  and  is  called 

three-quarters  of  an  inch  away  is  the  terminal  portion  of  the  corresponding  ureter. 


.    (Frame pi 


ipantioD  in  the  Mii»um  of  the  Roys]  CaUcgc  of  SartcioBa  of  Ei«land. 


folds  and  Ligaments.— The  ligaments  of  the  uterus  are  eight  in  number. 
Some  are  simple  folds  of  peritoneum;  others  contain  connective  tissue  and  muscle. 
The  ligaments  are  as  follows:  one  anterior,  one  posterior,  two  lateral  or  broad. 
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two  sacrouterine — all  these  being  formed  of  peritoneum — and,  lastly,  two  round 
ligaments. 

The  titt«rior  ligament  or  the  ntenT«alcal  fold  is  reflected  on  to  the  bladder  from 
the  front  of  the  uterus,  at  the  junction  of  the  cervix  and  body.  It  forms  the  utero- 
voaical  pouch  (fjrcaooiiowestcowteriJMi)  (Figs,  1165  and  1166). 

The  postaiior  ligament  or  the  rectovaginal  fold  passes  from  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  uterus  over  the  upper  fourth  of  the  vagina,  and  thence  on  to  the  rectum  and 
.sacrum.  It  thus  forms  a  pouch,  called  the  rectovaginal  poach  or  Douglas'  poach 
(Figs.  1165  and  1166),  the  boundaries  of  which  are,  in  front,  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  uterus,  the  .supravaginal  portion  of  the  cervix,  and  the  upper  fourth  of  the 
vagina;  behind,  the  rectum  and  sacrum;  above,  the  small  intestine;  and  laierally, 
the  folds  of  Douglas  or  rectouterine  folds,  which  contain  the  sacrouterine  ligaments. 

The  broad  ligament  (ligamentum  latum  vieri)  (Figs.  1166  and  1167)  is  a  peri- 
toneal fold  which  passes  from  each  side  of  the  uterus  to  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
pelvis  as  high  as  the  external  iliac  vein.     From  this  region  comes  the  peritoneal 
fold  called  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  ovary  (Fig,  1156).     The  two  broad 
ligaments  form  a  septum  acro.'is  the  pelvis,  which  divides  that  cavity  into  two  por- 
tions.    In   the  anterior  part  are  contained   the  bladder,   urethra,  and  vagina; 
in  the  posterior  part,  the  rectum.     With  the  Uterus  normally  placed  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  broad  ligament  faces  forward  and  downward,  and  the  posterior 
surface  faces   upward  and  backward.     The  ligament  is  more  nearly  vertical 
at  its  pelvic  attachment.     The  two  layers  of 
the  broad  ligament  are  mostly  near  to  each 
other,  to  the  side  and  below  they  separate 
and  pass  into  the  peritoneum  of  the  lateral 
pelvic  wall,  the   bladder,   and    the  rectum. 
Between  the  two  layers  of  each  broad  liga- 
ment are  contained  (1)  the  Fallopian  tube 
superiorly;  (2)  the  round  ligament;  (3)  the 
ovary  and  its  ligament;  (4)   the  parovarium 
or  organ  of  RosenmQller,  and  the  paroopho- 
ron; (5)   loose  connective   tissue,   which   is 
called    parametrinm;    (6)    unstriped    muscle 
tissue;  and  (7)  bloodvessels  and  nerves.    The 

Fallopian  tube  is  in  the  free  edge  of  the  ^^  „87.-7i«  b™d  u««..ni  .t  tb, 
broad  ligament,  and  IS  contained  m  a  special     ui*riDi,  with  the  meeoyBrium.  the  mMosni- 

r  I  I         t  •  1.     ■         ..II,        ,1  ,      V    .1  piriii.  the  ovary,  and   the  Fallopian  tube   in 

fold,  which  IS  attached  to  the  part  of   the     tr^iuvsne  section.    (Toidt.) 
ligament  near  the  ovary,  and  is  known  by  the 

name  of  the  meaosalpinz  (Figs.  1164  and  1167).  If  the  mesosalpinx  is  spread 
out,  it  is  seen  to  be  roughly  triangular;  the  base  of  the  triangle  is  outward,  the 
apex  at  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  uterus;  the  upper  boundary  is  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  and  the  lower  boundary  is  the  ovary  and  its  ligament.  Between  the 
two  layers  of  the  mesosalpinx  are  the  parovarium  and  the  paroophoron.  Between 
the  fimbriated  extremity  <>f  the  tube  and  the  lower  attachment  of  the  broad 
ligament  is  a  concave  rountled  margin,  called  the  infondibnlopelvle  ligament 
(Fig.  1160). 

The  mesovariiun  passes  upward  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment (Fig.  1167),  Beneath  the  mesovarium  is  a  larger  and  thicker  portion  of 
the  broad  ligament,  called  the  mesometritun  (Fig.  1167). 

The  aaeronterine  or  titerosacral  ligaments  (plicae  rectovierinae)  are  contained 
in  the  peritoneal  folds  of  Douglas.  They  pass  from  the  second  and  third  segments 
of  the  sacrum,  downward  and  forward  on  the  lateral  aspecis  of  the  rectum,  to  he 
attached  one  on  each  side  of  the  uterus  at  the  junction  of  the  supravaginal  cervix 
and  the  l>ody,  this  point  corresponding  internally  to  the  position  of  the  os  internum. 
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They  contain  fibrous  tissue  and  unstriated  muscle  fibre.  Muscle  fibres  from  the 
uterine  wall  to  the  rectal  wall  constitute  the  BectonterinuB  muscle  (musculus  rcctch 
uterinus).    This  muscle  is  part  of  the  sacrouterine  ligaments. 

A  round  ligament  (ligamentum  teres  uteri)  (Figs.  1161  and  1166)  is  attached  on 
each  side  of  the  uterus.  The  two  ligaments  are  rounded  cords  between  four  and 
five  inches  in  length,  each  situated  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament 
in  front  of  and  below  the  Fallopian  tube.  Commencing  at  the  superior  angle 
of  the  uterus,  this  ligament  passes  forward,  upward,  and  outward  through  the 
internal  abdominal  ring,  along  the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  labium  majus,  in  which 
it  becomes  lost.  The  round  ligament  consists  principally  of  muscle  tissue  pro- 
longed from  the  uterus;  also  of  some  fibrous  and  areolar  tissue,  besides  bloodvessels 
and  nerves,  enclosed  in  a  duplicature  of  peritoneum,  which  in  the  fetus  is  pro- 
longed in  the  form  of  a  tubular  process  for  a  short  distance  into  the  inguinal 
canal.  This  process  is  called  the  canal  of  Kuck.  It  is  generally  obliterated  in 
the  adult,  but  sometimes  remains  pervious  even  in  advanced  life.  It  is  analogous 
to  the  peritoneal  pouch  which  precedes  the  descent  of  the  testis. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  (cavum  uteri)  (Fig.  1164)  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  size  of  the  organ,  because  of  the  great  thickness  of  the  w^all.  That  portion 
of  the  cavity  which  corresponds  to  the  body  is  triangular,  flattened  from  before 
backward,  so  that  its  anterior  and  posterior  walls  are  closely  approximated, 
and  having  its  base  directed  upward  toward  the  fundus.  At  each  superior 
angle  is  the  minute  orifice  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  At  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
uterine  cavity  is  a  small  constricted  opening,  smaller  and  more  nearly  circular 
than  the  external  os  uteri,  the  internal  os  uteri  (orificium  internum  uteri)  (Fig. 
1164),  which  leads  into  the  cavity  of  the  cervix. 

The  cavity  of  the  cervix  (canalis  ceroids  uteri)  (Fig.  1 164)  extends  from  the 
internal  os  uteri  to  the  external  os  uteri.  It  is  somewhat  fusiform,  flattened  from 
before  backward,  broader  at  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  and  communicates 
below  with  the  vagina.  The  wall  of  the  canal  presents,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly, 
a  longitudinal  column,  from  which  proceed  a  number  of  small  oblique  columns, 
giving  the  appearance  of  branches  from  the  stem  of  a  tree;  and  hence  the  name 
uterine  arbor  vitae  (plicae  paimatae)  applied  to  it.  The  longitudinal  ridges  are  not 
exactly  apposed,  but  fit  against  each  other  so  as  to  close  the  cervical  canal.  These 
folds  usually  become  very  indistinct  after  the  first  labor. 

The  total  length  of  the  uterine  cavity  from  the  external  os  to  the  fundus  is  about 
two  and  a  half  inches. 

The  Uterus  at  Different  Ages.— The  uterus  of  the  fetus  is  in  the.  abdominal  cavity  pro> 
lecting  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  cervix  is  considerably  larger  than  the  body.  At 
birth  the  cervix  is  larger  relatively  than  in  the  adult;  there  is  no  distinct  internal  os  distinguishing 
the  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  from  the  cavity  of  the  cervix.  The  arbor  vitip  is  distinct  and 
extends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  organ.  The  growth  of  the  uterus  is  slow  until 
puberty  is  almost  reached,  when  for  a  time  the  growth  is  rapid.  The  growth  of  the  uterine  body 
causes  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  part  to  lose  its  folds,  nence  the  arbor  vitce  disappears  from 
the  body.  In  a  woman  who  has  had  children  the  uterine  cavity  is  larger  than  in  a  woman  who 
has  never  borne  a  child.  In  advanced  years  the  uterine  wall  becomes  paler  and  hard  and  rigid 
from  atrophic  fibrous  changes.  A  more  distinct  constriction  separates  the  body  and  cervix. 
The  internal  os  frequently  and  the  external  os  occasionally  are  obliterated  in  old  age. 

Abnormalities. — Very  rarely  the  uterine  cavity  is  divided  into  two  by  a  septum.  Occasionally 
the  condition  known  as  biconiate  uterus  exists.  In  this  condition  each  lateral  angle  is  pro- 
longed into  a  horn  or  cornu.  The  uterus  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  ducts  of  Muller,  and 
failure  of  fusion  of  these  ducts  makes  a  double  uterus  or  a  bicornate  uterus. 

Changes  at  a  Menstrual  Period. — For  several  days  before  the  menstrua]  flow  begins  the 
mucous  membrane  increases  in  thickness  and  vascularity  and  its  surface  is  cast  into  folds.  After 
these  preparatory  changes  the  superficial  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  break  down  and  arc 
cast  off,  and  bleeding  begins.  At  the  termination  of  menstruation  the  mucous  membrane 
rapidly  regenerates.  At  each  menstrual  period  from  four  to  hve  fluidounces  of  blood  are  dis- 
charged.   The  meaning  of  menstruation  is  uncertain.     Pfliiger  believes  the  wall  of  the  uterus 
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is  made  raw,  so  that  if  an  impregnated  ovum  arrives  it  will  adhere.  Reichert  believes  that 
menstruation  means  that  no  impregnated  ovum  has  arrived  in  the  womb,  and  hence  no  bed  is 
needed  for  one 

Changes  Induced  by  Pregnancy. — The  muscle  fibres  hypertrophy  enormously  and  be- 
come vastly  longer  and  broader.  There  is  a  great  increase  in  connective  tissue,  and  new 
connective-tissue  fibres  pass  between  bundles  of  muscle.  The  peritoneal  coat  undergoes  hyper- 
plasia. It  remains  closely  adherent  to  the  uterus,  except  over  the  lower  segment,  from  which 
region  it  can  be  easily  stripped.  The  bloodvessels  become  large  and  tortuous.  The  nerves  are 
increased  in  length  and  new  filaments  form.  The  lymphatics  undergo  hypertrophy  and  hyper- 
plasia. The  uterus  becomes  spherical,  and  after  the  fourth  month  ovoidal.  Early  in  pregnancy 
the  increase  in  weight  causes  the  uterus  to  descend  in  the  pelvis.  After  the  third  month  it  rises 
progressively,  and  during  the  ninth  month  the  fundus  reaches  the  epigastrium.  "Before  term 
(four  weeks  in  primiparse,  ten  days  or  one  week  in  multiparse)  the  fundus  sinks  again,  as  the 
presenting  part  and  lower  uterine  segment  become  engagecf  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  This  phenome- 
non is  explained  by  contraction  of  the  overstretched  abdominal  walls."*  The  womb  is  acutely 
anteflexed  during  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy.  After  this  period,  as  the  womb  rises, 
the  anteflexion  is  diminished,  but  some  degree  remains,  because  the  abdominal  walls  are  too  lax 
to  hold  the  organ  straight.  The  uterus  passes  somewhat  to  the  right  side  and  undergoes  a  rota- 
tion on  its  longitudinal  axis,  so  that  the  anterior  surface  looks  front  and  to  the  right.  These 
changes  in  position  are  caused  by  fecal  distention  of  the  sigmoid.  The  intestines  are  above  and 
back  of  the  uterus.  During  the  first  four  months  the  cervix  softens  and  enlarges  somewhat. 
The  length  of  the  cervical  canal  is  not  altered  during  pregnancy,  and  the  canal  does  not  dilate 
until  labor  begins.  During  pregnancy  the  cervical  glands  secrete  thick  mucus,  which  coagulates 
and  occludes  the  cervical  canal;  the  round  ligaments  become  stronger,  and  the  layers  of  the 
broad  ligaments  are  separated  toward  their  inner  portions  by  the  enlarging  womb. 

After  parturition  the  uterus  nearly  regains  its  former  size,  usually  weighing  something  over 
one  and  a  half  ounces;  but  its  cavity  is  larger  than  in  the  virgin  state,  the  external  orifice  is  more 
marked,  its  edges  present  a  fissured  surface,  its  vessels  are  very  tortuous,  and  its  muscle  layers 
are  more  defined. 

Structure. — The  uterus  is  composed  of  three  coats — an  external  or  serous  coat,  a  middle 
or  muscular  coat,  and  an  internal  or  mucous  coat 

The  serous  coat  or  perimetriimi  {tunica  serosa)  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum;  it  invests 
the  fundus  and  the  whole  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  uterus;  but  covers  the  anterior  surface 
only  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  body  and  cervix.  In  the  lower  fourth  of  the  posterior  surface 
the  peritoneum,  though  covering  the  uterus,  is  not  closely  connected  with  it,  being  separated 
from  it  by  a  layer  of  loose  cellular  tissue  and  some  large  veins.  At  the  lateral  margins  of  the 
uterus  the  serous  coat  passes  on  to  the  broad  ligaments.  The  serous  coat  adheres  closely  to  the 
uterus,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  it  from  the  muscle. 

The  muscular  coat  {tunica  muscularis)  (Fig.  1164)  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  the  substance  of  the 
uterus.  In  the  unimpregnated  state  it  is  dense,  firm,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  cuts  almost  like 
cartilage.  It  is  thick  opposite  the  middle  of  the  body  and  fundus,  and  thin  at  the  orifices  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes.  It  consists  of  bundles  of  unstriped  muscle  tissue,  disposed  in  lavers,  intermixed 
with  areolar  tissue,  bloodvessels,  lymphatic  vessels,  and  nerves.  The  muscle  tissue  is  disposed 
in  three  layers — external,  middle,  ana  internal. 

The  external  layer  is  placed  beneath  the  peritoneum,  disposed  as  a  thin  plane  on  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces.  It  consists  of  fibres  which  pass  transversely  across  the  fundus,  and,  con- 
verging at  each  superior  angle  of  the  uterus,  are  continued  on  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  round 
ligament,  the  ligament  of  the  ovary;  some  passing  at  each  side  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  others 
running  backward  from  the  cervix  into  the  sacrouterine  ligaments.  The  fibres  of  the  external 
portion  of  the  outer  layer  {stratum  subserosum)  are  longitudinal.  The  fibres  of  the  inner  portion 
of  the  outer  layer  {stratum  supravasculare)  are  partly  circular  and  partly  longitudinal. 

The  middle  layer  of  fibres  {stratum  vasculare)^  which  is  thickest,  presents  bundles  of  circular 
fibres  closely  connected  with  bloodvessels.  In  this  layer  are  most  of  the  large  bloodvessels. 
The  circular  fibres  about  the  internal  os  form  a  distinct  sphincter.  Those  which  surround  the 
orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  two  hollow^  cones,  the  apices  of  which 
surround  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  their  bases  intermingling  with  one  another  on  the 
middle  of  the  body  of  the  uterus. 

The  internal  or  deep  layer  {stratum  mucosum)  consists  of  longitudinal  fibres.  Some  consider 
the  deeper  portion  of  the  muscle  tissue  of  the  uterus  to  be  the  muscularis  mucosae.  But  the  deep 
portion  of  the  muscle  substance  is  continuous  with  the  more  superficial  portion,  and  there  is  no 
submucous  coat  between  the  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane.  The  deeper  layer  of  muscle 
fibres  of  the  uterus  contains  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres.  The  muscle  tissue  of  the 
cervix  contains  more  connective  and  elastic  tissue  than  does  the  body  of  the  uterus;  hence,  the 
cervix  is  harder  and  stiffer  than  the  body. 

»  A  Text-book  of  Obfltetrics.     By  Prof.  Barton  Cooke  Hirst. 
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Thenmcoiumembrans  (funica  muco.t<i)  (Fig.  1164)  is  thin,  smfkoth,  and  closely  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  muscle  (issue.  It  ia  continuous,  ihrough  the  fimbriated  extremilj'  of  the  Fallo|iian 
tubes,  with  the  peritoneum,  and  through  the  os  uteri  with  the  linine  of  the  va^^na. 

In  the  boiiy  of  the  uterus  it  is  smooth,  soft,  of  a  pale  red  color,  lined  with  simple  ciliated  epi- 
thelium, and  presents,  when  viewed  with  a  lens,  the  orifices  of  numerous  tubular  glands  arranged 
perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  It  is  not  provided  with  any  submucosa,  but  is  intimately  eon- 
necled  with  the  innermost  layer  of  the  muscular  coat.  In  strucliu-e  its  tunica  propria  differs 
from  ordinary  mucous  membrane,  consisting  of  an  embryonic  nucleated  and  nignly  cellular 
form  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  run  numerous  large  lymphatics.  In  it  are  the  tube-like 
ntorine  gUntla  (glnndiilae  uterinae),  which  are  of  small  size  in  the  uninipregnated  uterus, 
but  shortly  after  impregnation  become  enlarged  and  elongated,  presenting  a  contorted  or  waved 
appearance  toward  their  closed  extremities,  which  reach  into  die  muscularis,  and  may  be  itingle 
or  bifid.  The  uterine  glands  consist  of  a  delicate  membrane,  lined  with  epithelium,  which 
becomes  ciliated  toward  the  orifices. 

In  the  corriz  the  mucous  metnbrane  is  sharply  differentiated  from  (hat  of  the  uterine  cavity. 
It  is  thrown  into  numerous  oblique  ridges,  which  diverge  from  an  anterior  and  posterior  longi- 
tudinal raph€,  presenting  an  apj>e8rance  which  has  recnved  (he  name  of  Ktbm  vibw  (plirae 


Kio.  1168.— ThsarteriMof  dig  inttmBlnproductivs  organs  of  the  Itimnlc.aeen  from  behind.     (After  Hyrtl.) 

palmatae).  In  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  canal  the  mucous  membrane  is  provided  with  numer- 
ous deep  glands  (glandulae  cervicalet  ui^),  which  secrete  a  clear  viscid  alkaline  mucus;  and 
in  addition,  extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  are  a  variable  number  of  little  cvsts, 
presumably  glands,  which  have  become  occluded  and  distended  with  retained  secretion,  "fhey 
are  called  the  OTUlw  of  NaboUl.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  lower  half  of  the  cervical 
canal  presents  numerous  papillee.  The  epithelium  of  (he  upper  (wo-thirds  is  ciliated,  but  below 
this  it  lases  lis  cilia,  and  close  to  the  external  os  gradually  cDanges  to  squamous  epithelium. 

Tssaels  tlttl  Nflrree  (Fig.  11(>8).— The  arterias  of  the  utenu  arc  the atarine,  from  the  inter- 
nal iliac,  and  the  OTUian,  from  the  aorta.  They  are  remarkable  tor  their  tortuous  course  in  the 
substance  of  the  organ  and  for  their  frequent  Bnas(omoses.  Tile  uterine  artery  reaches  the  lower 
part  of  [he  uterus  at  the  side  and  is  prolonged  as  a  large  artery  to  the  body  and  fundus,  which 
ascends  between  the  layers  of  (he  broad  ligament.  The  u(erine  artery  gives  off  a  smaller  branch, 
ihe  cervical,  which  descends  to  supply  the  cervix  and  sends  cervicoTiginal  branches  to  the 
vagina.  'Hie  uygos  axteziaa  <lt  the  vt^pn»  come  from  the  cervico vaginal  reinforced  by  branches 
of  the  vagina!  arteries  (Fig.  1170).  A  median  longitudinal  vessel  is  formed  in  front  and  liehind, 
which  de-si'ends  in  the  vaginal  wall.  The  termination  of  the  ovarian  artery  meets  the  termination 
of  the  uterine  artery,  and  forms  an  anastomotic  trunk  from  which  branches  are  given  olf  to 
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supply  the  ulerus.  Dr.  Robinson,  instead  of  describing  the  uterine  and  ovarian  arteries  as  two 
vessels,  describes  them  as  parts  of  one  vessel,  the  &rtori&  Utorliu  oruiea  (p.  675).  'I'he  Tvina 
are  of  large  size,  and  t^rrcspond  with  the  arteriesi.  In  the  impregnated  uterus  these  vessels  fiirm 
the  utuine  simuea,  consisting  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins  adhering  to  the  walla  of  the 
canals  channelled  through  the  substance  of  the  uterus.  They  terminate  in  the  Uterine  plsxnau, 
which  empty  into  the  intenul  Ulu  vdm.  The  iTmpliaticB  (Fig.  1169)  are  described  on 
page  800.  The  nerves  come  chiefly  from  the  UtoioracnuJ  plexus,  which  continues  into  the 
hypogastric  plexns  and  receives  filaments  from  the  thiid  and  fourth  sacial  nerves.  The 
uterus  also  receives  direct  fibres  from  the  hypogutiic  plexus  and  frcHo  the  vesical  plexus. 


Vvi,  11S9.— The  lymphntkt  of  the  internal  orsana  of  ieaeratioD  in  the  hmalt.     (Poirirr  nnd  Chiirpy.) 

Appli«d  AlLfttomy.  -Pelvic  cellidiHn  (param^rHis)  \a  inflaroniation  of  the  pelvic  c-ellular 
tissue.  It  is  due  to  sepsis,  and  its  usual  antecedent  is  uterine  sepsis.  A  laceration  of  the  cervix 
inay  admit  bacteria.  An  abscess  may  form.  If  it  points  in  the  vagina  it  should  be  incised  through 
the  vaginal  wall.  The  uterus  may  require  removal  (kystereciomy)  in  cases  of  malignant  dixcane 
or  iot  fibroid  tumors.  Carciiwrna  is  the  most  common  form  of  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus, 
though  cases  of  iarcoma  do  occur.  Carcinoma  may  show  itself  either  as  a  columnar  carcinoma 
or  as  a  squamous  carcinoma,  the  former  commencing  either  in  the  cervix  or  body  of  the  uterus, 
the  latter  always  commencing  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  of  the 
vaginal  surface  of  thecer\'ix,  ITie  columnar  form  maybeireatedintheearly  stage,  before  fixation 
has  taken  place,  by  removal  of  the  uterus,  either  through  the  vagina  or  by  means  of  abdominal 
Gt'ction.     The  former  operation  is  attended  by  the  smaller  death  rate.     Vaginal  hysterectomy 
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mav  l>e  performed  in  &ay  ease  in  which  the  uterus  or  the  uterus  and  tumor  are  not  too  la^  to  lie 
withdrawn  through  the  vagina.  It  is  difficult  in  this  opration  to  deal  with  adhesion),  and  other 
complications  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  for  this  reason  inanj-  surgeotia  prefer  the  sbdom- 

fimhriaifd  extrtmify     ■ 


f 'iVuu,  aaUtrioT  waU. 


Fid.  1170. — Tile  uterus  und  ila  sppendun.  Poatcrior  view.  The 
their  proper  pmition  in  the  prepBration  of  the  specimen;  (buB.  the  ri 
lopisn  tube,  and  the  fimbriated  sitremitiH  of  tbe  tube  have  been  lurni 


inal  operation.     Vaginal  hystereetomy  is  performed  by  placing  thepatient  in  the  lithotomy  posi- 
tion and  introducing  a  large  duckbill  speculum  into  the  vagina.    The  cervix  \s  then  atised  with  a 
volsellum  and  gulled  down  as  far  &&  possible  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  incised 
around  the  cervix  as  near  to  it  as  the  disease  will  allow,  especially  in  front,  where  the  ureters  are 
in  danger  of  being  wounded.    A  pair  of  dressing  forceps  are  then  pushed  through  into  Douglas' 
pouch  and  opened  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the 
mtroduclion  of  the  two  forefingers,  by  means 
of  which  the  opening  is  dilated  laterallv  as 
far  as  the  sacrouterine  ligaments.     A  some- 
what similar  proceeding  is  adopted  in  from, 
but  here  the  bladder   has  to   be   separated 
from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus  for  bI>oui 
an   inch    before    the    vesicouterine    fold  of 

Kritoneum  can  be  reached.  This  is  done 
carefully  burrowing  upward  with  a  director 
and  stripping  the  tissues  from  the  anterior 
uterine  wall.  When  the  vesicouterine  pouch 
has  been  opened  and  the  opening  dilated 
laterally,  the  uterus  remains  attached  only 
by  the  broad  ligaments,  in  which  are  con- 
tained the  ves.sels  thai  supply  the  uterus. 
Before  division  of  the  ligaments  these  vessels 
have  to  be  dealt  with.  The  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand  Ls  introduced  into  Douglas'  pouch 
risai  nee«Ue,  armed  with  a  long 
is  inserted  into  the  vesicouterine 
I  pushed  through  the  broad  liga- 
ment oi  one  siae  about  an  inch  above  its  lower 
level  and  at  some  distance  from  the  uterus. 
One  end  of  the  ligature  is  now  pulled  through 
Fio.  II7I,— RelationibetvMnutaruB.ureter.and  the   anterior   opening,   and  in  this  wav   we 

uterine  artery      {Schematic.)  j^^^.^  ^^^  lowest  inch  of  the  broad  ligament, 

in  which  is  contained  the  uterine  artery, 
enclased  in  a  ligature.  This  is  tied  tightly,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  on  the  other  side.  The 
broad  ligament  is  then  divided  on  either  side,  between  the  ligature  and  the  uterus,  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  constricted.     By  traction  on  the  vol.sellum  which  grasps  the  cervix,  the  uterus 


silk  ligaiu 
pouch,  ar 
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can  be  pulled  considerably  farther  down  in  the  vagina,  and  a  second  inch  of  the  broad  ligament 
is  treated  in  a  similar  way.  This  second  ligature  will  embrace  the  pampiniform  plexus  of  veins, 
and,  when  the  broad  ligament  has  been  divided  on  either  side,  it  will  be  found  that  a  third  liga- 
ture can  be  made  to  pass  over  the  Fallopian  tube  and  top  of  the  broad  ligament,  after  the  uterus 
has  been  dragged  down  as  far  as  possible.  After  the  third  ligature  has  been  tied  and  the  struc- 
ture between  it  and  the  uterus  divided,  this  organ  will  be  freed  from  all  its  connections  and  can 
be  removed  from  the  vagina.  This  canal  is  then  sponged  out  and  lightly  dressed  with  gauze, 
no  sutures  being  used.  The  gauze  mav  be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  second  day.  In  souamous 
epithelioma,  amputation  of  the  cervix  is  done  by  some  in  those  cases  where  the  disease  is  recog- 
nized before  it  has  invaded  the  walls  of  the  vagina  or  the  neighboring  broad  ligaments.  The 
operation  consists  in  removing  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  uterus,  including  the  cervix,  through 
the  vagina  and  attaching  the  cut  surface  of  the  stump  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  vaginal  walls, 
so  as  to  prevent  retraction.  In  view,  however,  of  the  continuity  of  the  lymphatic  network  of  the 
cervix  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  body,  the  operation  is  insufficient  and  should  be  condemned. 
Complete  abdominal  hysterectomy  is  rarely  necessary,  except  for  malignant  disease.  In  this  opera- 
tion the  entire  uterus  is  removed.  The  preliminary  introduction  of  bougies  into  the  ureters  as 
practised  by  Kelly  and  Clark  enables  the  surgeon  to  readily  recognize  the  situations  of  these  tubes. 
After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  uterine  vessels  are  secured  and  the  broad  ligaments 
divided  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  employed  in  vaginal  hysterectomy,  except  that  the  proceeding 
is  commenced  from  above.  When  the  first  two  ligatures  have  been  tied  and  the  broad  ligament 
divided,  it  will  be  found  that  the  uterus  can  be  raised  out  of  the  pelvis.  A  transverse  incision 
is  now  made  through  the  peritoneum,  where  it  is  reflected  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus 
on  to  the  back  of  the  bladder  and  the  serous  membrane  peeled  from  the  surface  of  the  uterus 
until  the  vagina  is  reached.  The  anterior  wall  of  this  canal  is  cut  across.  The  uterus  is  now 
turned  forward  and  the  peritoneum  at  the  bottom  of  Douglas'  pouch  incised  transversely,  and 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  cut  across  until  it  meets  the  incision  on  the  anterior  wall.  The 
uterus  is  now  almost  free,  and  is  held  only  by  the  lower  part  of  the  broad  ligament  on  either 
side,  containing  the  uterine  artery.  A  third  ligature  is  made  to  encircle  this,  and,  after  having 
been  tied,  the  structures  are  divided  between  the  ligature  and  the  uterus.  The  organ  can  now 
be  removed.  The  vagina  is  plugged  with  gauze,  and  the  external  wound  closed  in  the  usual 
way.  The  vagina  acts  as  a  drain,  and  thereK)re  the  opening  into  it  is  usually  left  unsutured.  In 
some  cases  of  uterine  fibroid  the  abdomen  is  opened  and  the  tumor  is  removed,  but  the  uterus  is 
not  taken  away.  This  operation  b  called  myomectomy.  This  operation  is  suited  only  to  solitary 
subperitoneal  or  interstitial  tumors  (Penrose). 

The  common  operation  for  uterine  fibroids  is  supravaginal  amputadon.  The  uterus  is  cut 
away  and  the  cervical  flaps  are  sutured.  Before  the  technique  of  hysterectomy  was  perfected 
and  before  myomectomy  was  devised  the  favorite  operation  for  uterine  fibroicfs  was  salpingo- 
oophorectomy,  and  by  it  a  large  majority  of  cases  operated  upon  were  cured.  When  it  succeeds, 
a  premature  menopause  is  induced  and  the  tumor  snrinks.  The  operation  is  useless  if  a  woman 
is  past  the  menopause,  and  is  apt  to  fail  if  the  tumor  is  very  soft  or  very  large. 


THE  VAGINA  (Figs.  1157,  1175). 

The  vagina  {wlvonterine  caiial)  is  a  musculomembranous  passage,  which 
extends  from  the  vulva  to  the  uterus.  It  is  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
behind  the  bladder  and  in  front  of  the  rectum.  Its  direction  is  curved  upward  and 
backward,  at  first  in  the  line  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  and  afterward  in  that  of  the  axis 
of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  Its  wails  are  ordinarily  in  contact,  and  its  usual  shape 
on  transverse  section  is  that  of  an  H,  the  transverse  limb  being  slightly  curved 
forward  or  backward,  while  the  lateral  limbs  are  somewhat  convex  toward  the 
median  line.  Its  length  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches  (6.25  cm.)  along  its  anterior 
wall  (paries  anterior),  and  three  and  a  half  inches  (8.75  cm.)  along  its  posterior 
wall  (paries  posterior),  and  its  wall  is  about  2  mm.  thick.  It  is  constricted  at 
its  commencement,  and  becomes  dilated  medially,  and  narrowed  near  its  uterine 
extremity;  it  surrounds  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  uteri,  a  short  distance 
from  the  os,  its  attachment  extending  higher  up  on  the  posterior  than  on  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  uterus  (Fig.  1165).  To  the  recess  behind  the  cervix  the  term 
posterior  fornix  is  applied,  while  the  smaller  recess  in  front  is  termed  the  anterior 
fornix. 
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RelatiosB  (Figs.  1157  and  1175). — TTie  upper  part  of  the  anierior  wall  of  the  vajrina  is  in 
relation  with  the  base  of  the  bladder,  being  separated  from  that  \isc.u3  by  lax  connective  tissue. 
Lower  down  (he  middle  line  of  theanteriorwalfandclosely  joined  to  it  is  the  urethra.  The  upper 
part  of  the  posterior  wall,  near  the  middle  line,  is  covered  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  wilh 
periloneum,  which  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  depths  of  the  rvctovaginal  pouch  of  p«ritcxtetim 
or  pouch.  tA  Dmigloa  {excavatio  rectouterina  [Douglasi^  (Fig.  116.5),  between  the  uterus  and 
v^na  and  the  rectum.  The  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  below  the  level  of  (he  pouch  of 
Douglas  is  placed  close  to  the  rectum,  a  layer  of  pelvic  fascia  intervening.  .\.s  the  vaginal  oriBce 
is  approached,  the  rectum  and  vagina  .leparate,  and  interposed  between  them  Ls  a  mass  of  tibro- 
fatty  (issue  called  the  periuouin  or  periUMl  body.  Its  sides  are  enclosed  between  the  Levatores 
ani  muscles.  The  ureter  toward  \ts  termination  {Fig,  1166)  lies  near  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
vagina,  passing  at  this  point  in  a  direction  downward,  inward,  and  slighllv  forward  to  reach  the 
bladder.  The  vagina- near  its  termination  passes  through  the  triangular  figament,  and  upon  its 
sides  are  (he  bulbs  of  the  vesdbule,  the  gland?  of  Bartholin,  and  the  Bulbocavernous  muscle. 

Stntctnre. — The  vagina  eoniists  of  an  internal  mucous  lining,  a  muscnlar  eoUi,  and  a. 
flbrooBCOBt;  between  the  first  two  is  found  a  Isyw  of  ei«ctil«  tissue. 


— The  lymphatic*  of  the  vagina.     SchemttUo.     (Poirier  unci  Chftrpy.) 

\ka  miiaaa)  (Fig.  1 1 62)  is  continuous  above  with  that  lining  the 
uterus.  Its  inner  surface  presents,  along  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls,  a  longitudinal  ridpe 
or  raph^,  called  the  mgoUB  colonuu  crf  the  vagina  (ndumna  rugarum  anterior  ft  poxUrtor). 
The  anterior  column  extends  downward  as  far  as  the  external  orifice  of  (he  urethra,  forming  the 
culna  nrethrftlis  VSgintW.  Numerous  (ransverse  ridges  or  mgie  {rugae  vagintde-a)  e.ttend  out- 
ward from  the  raph£  on  either  side.  TTiese  rugte  are  divided  by  furrows  of  variable  depth, 
giving  to  the  mueoua  membrane  the  appearance  of  being  studded  over  with  conical  projections 
or  pai)illiB;  they  are  most  numerous  near  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  especially  in  females  before 
parturition.  The  epithelium  covering  the  mucous  membrane  is  of  the  stradfied  squamous 
variety.  The  subepithelial  tissue  is  very  loo.se  and  contains  numerous  lai^  veins,  which  bv 
their  anastomoses  form  a  plexus,  together  with  smooth  muscle  fibres  from  the  muscular  coat;  il  is 
regartled  by  Gussenbauer  as  an  ere»'(ile  tissue.  It  contains  a  number  of  mucous  crypts,  but  no 
true  glands. 

The  muscular  coet  {tuniea  m-ascidarw)  consists  of  two  layers,  an  external  longitudinal,  whk-h 
is  far  the  stronger,  and  an  internal  circular  layer.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are  continuous  with 
the  superficial  mu.scle  fibres  of  the  uterus.  The  strongest  fasciculi  are  those  attached  to  (he  rectu- 
vesical  fascia  on  each  side.     The  two  layers  are  nut  distinctly  se|>arBble  from  each  other,  but 
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are  connected  by  oblique  decussating  fasciculi  which  pass  from  the  one  layer  to  the  other.  Above 
the  triangular  ligament  the  fibres  are  nonstriated;  in  the  region  of  the  ligament  they  show  stria- 
tions.  In  addition  to  this,  the  vagina  at  its  lower  end  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  striped  muscle 
tissue^  the  Sphincter  vaginsB  (p.  446). 

The  flbrooB  coat  is  composed  of  dense  white  fibrous  connective  tissue,  which  connects  the 
vagina  to  the  surrounding  organs.    It  contains  a  large  plexus  of  bloodvessels. 

The  erectile  tissue  consists  of  a  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue  situated  between  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  muscular  coat;  embedded  in  it  is  a  plexus  of  large  veins,  and  numerous 
bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres  derived  from  the  circular  muscular  layer.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  veins  is  similar  to  that  found  in  other  erectile  tissues. 

Bloodvessels,  Nerves,  and  Lymphatics.— The  arteries  of  the  vagina  are  branches  of  the 
vesicovaginal  artery,  the  vaginal  branch  of  the  uterine  artery  (p.  674),  and  branches  of  the 
internal  pudie  and  middle  hemorrhoidaL  The  veins  form  an  abundant' plexus  around  the  wall 
of  the  vagina  and  pass  to  the  internal  iliac  veins.  The  lymphatics  (Fig.  1172)  arise  from  two 
communicating  networks,  one  of  which  b  below  the  mucous  membrane,  the  other  in  the  muscular 
wall.  There  is  a  third  network  around  the  vaginal  wall,  from  which  the  collectors  arise.  The 
trunks  from  the  upper  third  of  the  vagina  pass  to  the  external  iHac  nodes;  those  from  the  middle 
third  pass  to  the  internal  iliac  nodes;  those  from  the  lower  third  terminate  in  the  nodes  at  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum  or  in  the  lateral  sacral  nodes.  The  nerves  come  from  the  third  and 
fourth  sacral  nerves  and  from  the  uterovagmal  and  vesical  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic. 

THE  EXTERNAL  ORGANS  (PARTES  GENITALES  EXTERNAE  MTTLIEBRES). 

The  external  reproductive  organs  in  the  female  are  the  mens  Veneris,  the  labia 
majora  and  minora,  the  vestibule,  the  clitoris,  the  vaginal  bulb,  and  the  glands  of 
Bartholin.  The  term  vulva  {pudendum  rmdiebre)ySis  generally  applied,  includes 
all  of  these  parts.  In  examining  the  structures  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  vulva  we  find  the  homologues  of  most  of  the  structures  which  make  up  the 
male  genitals. 

Labia  majora  =  Scrotum. 

Clitoris  ==  Corpora  cavernosa. 

Bulbus  vestibuli  =  Corpus  spongiosum. 

Vestibular  glands  =  Bulbourethral  glands 
(of  Bartholin).  (of  Cowper). 

'^The  mens  Veneris  (commissura  labiorum  anierioT)  is  the  rounded  eminence 
in  front  of  the  pubic  symphysis  formed  by  a  collection  of  fatty  tissue  beneath  the 
integument.     It  becomes  covered  with  hair  at-  the  time  of  puberty. 

The  labia  majora  {labia  majora  pudefidi)  (Figs.  1 173  and  1 174)  are  two  prominent 
longitudinal  cutaneous  folds,  narrow  behind  but  fuller  and  larger  toward  the  mons 
Veneris,  and  enclosing  the  pudendal  slit  {rim^i  pudendi)  or  common  urinogenital 
opening.  Each  labium  majus  has  two  surfaces,  an  outer,  which  is  covered  by  pig- 
mented skin  with  numerous  sebaceous  glands  and  strong,  crisp  hairs,  and  an  inner, 
which  is  smoo'th  and  moist  and  is  continuous  with  the  genitourinary  mucous 
tract.  In  the  subcutaneous  areolofatty  tissue  of  each  labium  majus  the  round 
ligament  of  the  uterus  ends.  The  labia  are  joined  with  each  other  anteriorly 
by  the  mons  Veneris  or  anterior  commissure.  Posteriorly  they  appear  to  become 
lost  in  the  neighboring  integument,  although  sometimes  connected  by  a  slight 
transverse  fold  in  front  of  the  anus,  the  posterior  commissure  {commissura  labiorum 
posterior)^  or  posterior  boundary  of  the  vulvar  orifice.  The  interval  between 
the  posterior  commissure  and  the  anus,  about  an  inch  in  length,  constitutes  the 
obstetric  perineum. 

Bloodvessels,  Nerves,  and  Lymphatics. — The  arteries  of  the  labia  majora  are  derived  from 
the  superficial  external  pudie  arteries  and  from  perineal  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  arteries. 
Homologous  with  the  scrotum,  the  nerve  supply  is  derived  from  branches  of  the  ilioin^fuinal, 
internal  pudic,  and  perineal  branches  of  the  small  sciatic.  The  lymphatics  drain  into  the 
superficial  ingiiinal  and  internal  iliac  Isrmi^h  nodes. 
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The  labia  minora,  or  aympba  (/o&ia  mhiara  ■pudendi)  (Figs.  1174,  1175),  are 
two  smaller,  narrower  longitudinal  folds,  with  a  delicate  covering  of  modified 
skin,  and  usually  hidden  from  view  unless  the  labia  majora  are  separated.  They 
end  posteriorly  by  gradually  joining  the  labia  majora,  although  in  the  young 
there  is  usually  a  transverse  fold,  the  foarchetts  or  frenalam  (frenuium  labiorum 
pudeiidi).  Traced  forward  each  labium  minus  divides  into  an  outer  and  an  inner 
portion  or  limb.  The  outer  parts  of  the  two  labia  unite  over  the  glans  clitoridis 
to  form  the  prapoee  of  the  elitOTia  {■praejmtium  clitoridis)  (Fig,  1174).  The  internal 
limbs  unite  at  an  acute  angle  beneath  the  glans  clitoris  and  are  attached  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  glans  to  form  the  frennhun  elitoiidu.  The  two  labia  minora 
are  in  contact,  flanked  by  the  labia  majora,  and  are  covered  by  modified  skin. 


1173.— Tfac  fcmtile  pudendum  or  vulva  wiUi  dw  labia  majora,     (Toldt.) 

with  numerous,  sebaceous  glands  (gUmdidae  vestUndares  minores),  resembling 
the  smooth,  moist,  pink-colored  integument  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  labia  majora. 
The  cleft  between  the  labia  minora  is  called  the  vestibale,  the  structures  of  which 
are  seen  only  on  separating  the  labia. 

The  veBtihnlB  {imiitibvlum  vaginae)  (Figs.  1157  and  1174)  b  the  deft  between 
the  labia  minora,  between  the  glans  clitoridis  in  front  and  the  fourchette  behind. 
On  separating  the  labia  minora  the  following  structures  in  the  vestibule  are  seen: 
(1)  The  external  urethral  orifice  and  the  minute  openings,  one  on  each  side,  of 
the  paraurethral  ducts;  (2)  the  vaginal  orifice;  and  (3)  the  openings  of  the  ducts 
of  the  vestibular  glands  (of  Bartholin).  The  recess  between  the  fourchette  and 
the  vaginal  orifice  is  called  the  toau  naTiealariB. 
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The  external  orifice  of  the  nrethra,  or  uriiury  me&tiu  (orificium  urethras  externum) 
{Figs.  1174  and  1177),  is  situated  immediately  in  front  of  the  vaginal  orifice  and 
about  an  inch  behind  the  glans  clitoridis.  The  orifice  usually  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  vertical  slit,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  prominent  elevation  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  On  each  side  of  the  urinary  meatus  there  may  sometimes 
be  seen  the  minute  orifice  of  the  duct  of  the  paraurethral  glands,  supposed  to  be 
the  homologues  of  the  prostate. 


1171.— The  vulva.     I-jttemal  lemaJe  organ*  of  genetation. 

The  TSiginal  opening  is  situated  behind  the  urethral  orifice,  and  its  appearance 
varies  with  the  condition  of  the  hymen,  a  membranous  fold  which  more  or  less 
closes  the  aperture  in  the  virgin. 

The  hymen  varies  much  in  shape.  Its  commonest  form  is  that  of  a  ring,  gener- 
ally broadest  posteriorly;  sometimes  it  is  represented  by  a  semilunar  or  crescentie 
fold,  with  its  concave  margin  turned  toward  the  pubes.  A  complete  septum 
stretched  across  the  lower  part  of  the  va^nal  orifice  is  called  an  imperforate  hymen. 
Occasionally  the  hymen  is  cribriform,  or  its  free  margin  forms  a  Tuembranoun 
fringe,  or  it  may  be  entirely  absent.  It  may  persist  after  copulation,  so  thai  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  test  of  virginity.     After  rupture  of  the  hymen  the  small 
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rounded  nodular  elevations  known  as   the  canncnlM  niTTtilormes   {caruncvtae 
kyvienales)  are  found  as  the  remains  of  the  structure. 

The  clitoris  (Figs.  1174,  1175)  is  an  erectile  structure  which  is  tlie  morpho- 
logic homologue  of  the  penis;  unlike  the  penis,  however,  it  is  not  traver.sed  by  the 
urethra.  It  is  situated  beneath  the  anterior  commissure  {or  mons  Venens)  and 
\s  partly  hidden  between  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  labia  minora.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  body  and  two  crura;  the  extremity  of  the  body  is  surmounted  by  a  small 
glans. 


Fro.  1175,— Sagittal  section  of  (he  lower  port  ol  a  lemale  trunk.  ri«hl  a^mnent.     SM.  1ST.  Saull  intceline. 
(Testut.) 

The  body  of  the  cUtorla,  composed  of  erectile  tissue,  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
(|uarter  in  length  (3  cm.),  and  is  bent  upon  itself  so  that  the  angle  opens  downward. 
It  tapers  toward  the  glans,  is  enclosed  by  a  dense  fibrous  coat,  and  is  divided  by 
an  incomplete  uptmn  corpoium  cavemosomm  ijito  two  semi  cylindrical  corpon 
cavernosa  clitoridis,  homologous  with  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  male.  A  8i»- 
pensory  li^ment  passes  from  tlie  pubic  symphysis  to  the  fibrous  coat  of  the 
body  of  the  ctitori.s.  Kach  corpus  cavernosum  diverges  from  its  fellow  to  form 
the  cms  clitoridis.  Each  cms  i.^  attached  to  the  pubic  arch  (pubis  and  ischium) 
and  is  covered  by  the  Ischiocavernosus  muscle  (m.  erector  clilondia). 
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The  glauB  cUtoridis  is  a  minute  mass  of  erectile  tissue,  surmounting  the  tapering 
apex  of  the  body  of  the  clitoris.  It  is  covered  by  a  very  sensitive  epithelium,  and 
its  erectile  tissue,  like  that  of  the  glans  penis,  is  continuous  with  the  erectile  tissue 


«  of  hymen.     (T»l 
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of  the  bulbus  vestibuli,  the  homologue  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  of  the  male. 
The  praeputiiim  clitoridis  and  the  frenalum  clitoridis  have  already  been  described 
(p.  1418)  as  divisions  of  the  labia  minora. 

Arteries  and  Nerves  of  the  Olitoris.— The  body  and  the  crura  of  the  clicoris  derive  their 
blood  supply  from  the  deep  artery  of  the  clitoris  (arteria  profunda  clitoridis),  a  branch  of  the 
internal  pudic  artery.  Another  branch  of  this  artery,  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  clitoris  {arUria 
dorsalis  clitoridis)  supplies  the  glans.  The  nerve  supply  is  derived  from  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the 
clitoris,  from  the  internal  pudic,  and  from  the  hypogastric  S3rmpathetic  plexus. 

The  vaginal  bulb  (bulbus  vestibuli)  (Fig.  1177)  may  be  regarded  as  the  homo- 
logue of  the  bulb  portions  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  of  the  male.  The  principal 
morphological  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  two  halves  are  fused  in  the  male, 
but  remain  separated  in  the  female.  The  bulbus  vestibuli  consists  of  a  mass  of 
minute  convoluted  bloodvessels,  of  such  plexiform  arrangement  as  to  be  often 
called  erectile  tissue,  arranged  in  two  halves  on  either  side  of  the  vaginal  and  ure- 
thral orifices.  Each  half  is  thicker  or  more  massive  posteriorly,  while  anteriorly 
it  is  attenuated  and  joins  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  pais  intennedia, 
continuous  with  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  glaiis  clitoridis.  Each  half  of  the  bulhus 
vestibuli  rests  against  the  lateral  wall  of  the  vagina  and  lies  superficial  to  the 
triangular  ligament.  Externally  and  inferiorly  it  is  covered  by  the  Bulbocaver- 
nosus  muscle. 

Arteries  and  Nerves  of  the  Bulbus  Vestibuli.— The  blood  is  supplied  by  the  artery  to  the 
bulb  (arteria  bulfn  vestibuli),  a  branch  of  the  internal  pudic  artery.  The  nerve  supply  is  by 
branches  of  the  hypogastric  S3rmpathetlc  plexus. 

The  Olands  of  Baxtilo]hl(glandula  vestibularis  major  [Bartholini])  (Fig.  1 177).— 
On  each  side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  commencement  of  the  vagina  is  a  round 
or  oblong  body,  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  and  of  the  size  of  a  horse-bean,  analo- 
gous to  Cowper's  gland  in  the  male.  It  is  called  the  gland  of  Bartholin,  the  gland 
of  Duvemey,  the  vulvovaginal  gland,  or  the  suburethral  gland.  Bartholin's  giand 
lies  partly  in  the  inferior  or  anterior  leaf  of  the  triangular  ligament.  ITie  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  bulbus  vestibuli  and  the  Bulbocavernous  muscle  pardy  cover 
it.  Each  gland  opens  by  means  of  a  long  single  duct  immediately  external  to 
the  hymen,  in  the  angle  or  groove  between  it  and  the  nympha  (Fig.  1 176). 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  URINARY  AND  GENERATIVE  ORGANS. 

The  permanent  organs  of  the  adult  are  preceded  by  a  set  of  purely  embryonic  structures  which, 
with  the  exception  of  their  ducts,  almost  entirely  disappear  before  birth.  These  embryonic 
structures,  all  developed  from  the  intermediate  cell  mass  of  mesodermal  tissue,  are  on  either 
side;  the  pronephros,  the  mesonephros,  the  Wolffian  (mesonephric)  duct,  and  the  Miillerian 
duct  (oviauct).  The  pronephros  disappears  very  early;  the  structural  elements  of  the  meso- 
nephros mostly  atrophy,  but  in  their  place  is  developed  the  genital  gland,  in  association  wiih 
which  the  mesonephric  duct  remains  as  the  duct  of  the  male  genital  gland,  the  oviduct  as  that  of 
the  female. 

The  pronephros  is  an  early  embryonic  structure  in  all  vertebrates.  It  develops  at  about  the 
level  of  the  heart  by  a  proliferation  of  the  mesodermal  cells  of  the  intermediate  cell  mass.  In  it 
appear  (a)  a  longitudinal  cord  of  cells,  which  later  acquires  a  lumen  to  form  the  pronephric 
duct;  (b)  two  transverse  pronephric  tubules  develop  as  invaginations  of  the  coelomic  meso- 
thelium.  Of  these,  the  cephalic  one  acquires  a  lumen  and  opens  into  the  ccelomic  cavity;  the 
6ther  remains  a  solid  cord  of  cells.  Neither  tubule  becomes  connected  with  the  pronephric  duct. 
The  pronephric  duct  remains  to  become  the  Wolffian  duct  of  the  next  stage,  while  the  tubules 
are  represented,  in  the  adult,  by  t!ie  hydatids  at  the  fimbriated  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube  in  the 
female,  and  by  the  stalked  hydatid  at  the  upper  end  of  the  testis  in  the  male. 

The  Mesonephros,  MiiUerian  Duct,  and  Genital  Gland.— On  the  inner  side  of  the  Wolffian 

duct  a  series  of  tubules,  the  Wolffian  tubules^  are  developed.     Each  tubule  opens  laterally  into 
the  duct,  while  its  opposite  end  is  invaginated  by  a  tuft  of  capillary  bloodvessels  to  form  a  glom- 
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erulus.  lliese  tubulea  increase  in  number,  and  collectively  constitute  the  nwsonaphroB  or 
Wolffian  body  (Fip.  1178,  1179).  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  this  body  forma  an 
elongated  spindle-shaped  structure,  which  projects  into  the  ctelomic  cavity  at  the  side  of  the  dorsal 
mesentery,  and  reaches  from  the  septuiD  transversum  cephalad  to  the  fifth  lumbar  somite  caudad. 
The  Wolffian  body  persists  and  forms  the  permanent  kidney  in  fishes  and  amphibians,  but  in 


'    Fia.  llTg— Section  of  the  urogeoitaj  ares  of  a  chick  embryo  of  the  fooitli  day.     (Walttoyer. 

reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  it  is  superseded  by  the  vittanevkrog,  which  forms  the  p 
kidney  in  these  animals.  The  anterior  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body  become  atlacnea  to  me 
sexual  eminence  or  genital  ridge,  from  which  ihc  ovary  in  the  female  and  the  testicle  in  the  male 
are  developed.  During  the  development  of  the  permanent  kidneys  the  Wolffian  bodies  atrophy, 
and  this  process  proceeds  to  a  muco  greater  extent  in  the  female  than  in  (he  mate. 

MuUeriaa  diiclt. 


a  body.  .'.  Wolffian  duct.  /.  Its  uppri 
ti.  Ita  termiDntioq  in  r.  the  urocenitql 
lie  durt  nf  Uillter.     i.  Its  upper,  runnel- 


Fia.  1180.  —  Uroienita]  sinua  of  fen 
human  embryo  of  eifiht  and  a  half  to  n 
weeks  old. 


In  the  maie  the  Wolflian  duct  persists,  and  forms  the  tube  of  the  epididymis,  ihe  vas  deferens, 
and  common  ejaculatory  duel,  while  the  seminal  vesicle  arises  as  a  lateral  diverticulum  from  its 
caudal  end.  Ilie  cephalic  Wolffian  tubules  form  the  rete  leslis,  vasa  efferenlia,  and  coni  vas- 
culosi  of  the  testis:  while  the  caudal  tubules  atrophy  or  are  represented  by  the  occasional  vasa 
aberrantia  of  the  globus  minor  and  by  the  paradidymis. 

In  die/mofe,  the  Wolffian  bodies  and  ducts  alrophv.  The  remains  of  the  Wolffian  tubules 
are  represented  by  (he  epoiiphoron  and  the  paroophoron  (p.  1409),  while  the  cephalic  portion  of 
the  Wolffian  duct  sometimes  persists  as  the  functionless  duct  of  G^tner  (Fig.  1 164). 
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The  Hmieiun  DactS.— Shortly  after  the  formalian  of  the  WolfGaD  ducts  a  second  pair  of 
ducca  is  developed.  These  are  named  the  HiilloriBii  ducts.  Each  arises  on  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  corresponding  Wolfiian  body  as  a  tubular  invagination  of  the  cells  lining  the  coelom  (Kifp. 
1177).  The  orifice  of  the  invagination  renmina  patent,  and  underg[>es  enlargement  and  morli- 
ficaCion  lo  form  the  abdominal  ostium  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  The  ducts  pass  backward  on  the 
outer  aspects  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  but  toward  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo  they  cross  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  Wolffian  ducts,  and  thus  come  to  lie  side  by  side  between  and  behind  the  latter 
— the  four  duels  forminf;  what  is  termed  the  genital  cord  (Fig.  1180). 

Ultimately,  the  MUllerian  ducts  open  into  the  ventral  part  of  the  cloaca  between  the  orifices  of 
the  Wolffian  ducts,  and  terminate  on  an  elevation  nainra  the  MiiUerian  emhienee  (Fig.  1 180). 

In  the  male  the  MiiUerian  ducts  atrophy,  but  traces  of  their  anterior  ends  are  represented  by 
the  sessile  hydatids  of  the  epididymis,  wnile  their  terminal  fused  portions  form  the  uterus  mascu- 
linus  or  sinus  pocularis  in  tne  floor  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  (Fig.  1183). 

In  the  female,  the  MUllerian  ducts  persist  and  undergo  further  development.    The  portions 
nhich  lie  in  the  genital  cord  fuse  to  form  the  uterus  and  vagina;  the  parts  in  front  of  this  cord  re- 
main separate,  and  each  forms  the  correspond- 
ing Fallopian  tube — the  abdominal  ostium  of 
which  is  (leveioped  from  the  anterior  extremity  ^^ 

of  the  ori)^nal  tubular  invagination  from  the  „  „  , 
ccelom  (Fig.  1182).  TTie  fusion  of  the  MQller-  ^''~T 
ian  ducts  b^ins  in  the  third  month,  and  the       "  '^''^' 

septum   formed   by  their   fu.sed   mesal   walls  l,^ 

disappears  from  below  upward,  and  thus  the 
cavities  of  the  vagina  and  uterus  are  produced. 

About  the  fifth  month  an  annular  constriction  uivfi'ari, 

marks  the  position  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  ro.M. 

and  after  the  sixth  month  the  walla  of  the  uterus  ■■  arim,. 

begin  to  thicken.  The  development  of  the 
r  just  described  would 
of  a  septum  betn-i 
Wood-Jones  main 
that  no  such  septum  exists,  and  that  ' 
vagina  is,  for  a.  great  part  of  fetal  life,  a  solid 

rod,  and  not  an  open  canal  at  all."     He  say.s:  wv. 

"Early  in  the  history  of  the  embryo  the 
MiiUerian  ducts  open  into  the  urogenital 
sinus  at  its  upper  part;  late  in  its  history 
they  open  at  the  hind-end  of  the  vagina,  and 
for  a  coijsiderable  interval  they  have  no  open-       p,^.  i,84.-Tr«n.ve«e  «.tionof  human  ™bryo  of 

Itigat  all — the  old  one  being  lost  and  the  new    eight  and  a  half  to  nina  weeks  old.     (From  model  by 

one  not  yet  formed.     No  septal  division  is    Keibel.) 

employed  in  this  chan^;  but  as  the  hindgut, 

when  its  cloacal  opening  is  lost,  reestablishes  communication  with  the  ejcterior  by  a  new 

downgrowth,  so  the  MiiUerian  ducts,  when  their  cloacal  opening  becomes  obliterated,  tunnel 

a  new  pa.isage  to  the  hind  end." 

Genital  Gluid. — The  first  appearance  of  the  genital  gland  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  two 
sexes,  and  consists  in  a  thickening  of  the  epithelial  layer  which  lines  the  peritoneal  or  body  cavily 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  Wolf&an  ridge.  Beneath  ^e  thickened  epithelium  an  increase  in  the 
mesoderm  takes  place,  forming  a  distinct  projection.  This  is  term ed the  i/enttoi  ridfTC  (Fig.  1118), 
and  from  il  the  testis  in  the  male  and  the  ovary  in  the  female  are  developed.  At  first  the  Wolf- 
fian body  and  geniial  ridge  are  suspended  by  a  common  mesentery,  but  as  the  embryo  grows  the 
genital  ridge  gradually  bei'omes  pinched  off  from  the  Wolffian  body,  with  which  it  is  at  first  con- 
tinuous, though  it  still  remains  connected  to  the  remnant  of  this  body  by  a  kiid  of  peritoneum, 
themvBorcMum  or  mesovarlum  (Fig.  1184).  About  the  seventh  week  the  distinction  of  sex  in 
thegenilal  ridge  begins  to  be  perceptible. 

The  oraty,  thus  formed  from  the  genital  ridge,  consists  of  a  central  part  of  connective  tissue 
covered  by  a  layer  of  epithelium,  the  germinal  epttkelium.  Between  the  celb  of  the  germinal 
epithelium  a  number  of  larger  cells,  the  primitive  (rva,  are  found,  and  these  are  carried  into  the 
subjacent  stroma  bv  bud-like  ingrowths  of  the  germinal  epithelium,  the  cells  of  which  surround  the 
]»rimitive  ova;  In  this  manner  the  primitive  Graafian  follicles  are  formed.  The  rest  of  the  ger- 
minal epithelium  on  the  inirface  of  the  ovary  forms  the  permanent  epithelial  covering  of  this 
or^  (Fig.  11S5).  According  to  Beard,  the  primitive  ova  are  early  set  apart  during  the  s^fmen- 
talion  of  the  ovum  and  migrate  into  the  germinal  ridge. 

Waldeyer  taught,  and  for  many  years  hia  views  have  been  accepted,  that  the  primitive  germ 
ct'lls  are  derived  from  the  "germinal  epithelium"  covering  the  genital  ridge.     Beard,'  on  tha 
■  Journal  of  .\natoEny  and  PijyiLology.  \'o1.  \xxvrii. 
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other  hand,  maintains  that  in  the  skate  they  are  not  derived  from  this  epitheliuin,  bul  are  probabK- 
forme*!  during  the  later  stages  of  cell  cleavage,  before  there  is  any  trace  of  an  embryo;  and  i\ 
similar  view  was  advanced  by  Nussbaum  as  to  their  origin  in  amphibia.  Beard  says:  "At  the 
close  of  segmentation  many  of  the  future  germ  cells  tie  \a  the  segmentation  i-avity  just  beneath 
the  site  of  the  future  embryo,  and  ihn-e  is  no  doubt  they  subsequently  wando-  into  it."  The 
germ  cells,  "after  they  enter  the  resting  phase,  are  sharply  marked  off  from  the  cells  of  the  e>»- 
bryo  by  entire  absence  of  mitoses  among  ihem."  They  can  be  further  rect^ized  by  their 
irrwular  form  and  amoeboid  processes,  and  by  the  fact  that  their  cytoplasm  has  no  affinity  for 
ordinarv  stains,  but  assumes  a  brownish  tinge  when  treated  by  osmic  acid.  The  path  along 
which  tney  travel  into  the  embryo  is  a  very  definite  one^ — viz.,  "from  the  yolk  sac  upward  between 
the  splanchupleure  and  gut  in  the  hinder  portion  of  the  embrj'o."  This  pathway,  named  by 
Beard  the  germiiial  palh,  "leads  them  directly  to  the  position  which  they  ouf^t  finally  to  take 
up  in  the  'germinal  ridge.' "  A  considerable  number  apparently  never  reach  their  propo-  desti- 
nation, since  "vagrant  germ  cells  are  found  in  all  sorts  of  places,  but  more  pari icularly  on  the 
mesentery."  Some  of  iheae  may  possibly  find  their  way  into  die  germinal  ridge;  some  probably 
undergo  atrophy,  while  others  may  persist  and  become  the  seat  of  dermoid  tumors. 

Otanmi  lube  of  rpilhfliaiit. 

(lermiaiil  fpilAdtinu 


Fia.  IISS.  'SeoUon  of  the  ovary  of  a  newly  born  cbild.     (Waldryer.) 

The  tMtla  is  developed  in  a  very  similar  way  to  the  ovary.  Like  the  ovair,  in  its  earliest 
staj;es  it  consists  of  a  central  mass  of  connective  tissue  covered  by  germinal  epilheiium,  among 
which  larger  cells,  the  primitive  sperm  cells,  are  seen.  Tlese  are  carried  into  the  subjacent  stroma 
by  tul>es  of  germinal  epithelium,  which  form  the  lining  of  the  s<-miniferous  tubules,  while  the 
primitive  sperm  cells  form  the  spermatogonia.  The  seminiferous  tubules  become  connected 
with  outgrowths  from  ibe  Wolffian  body,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  form  the  rele  testis  and 
vasa  effcrenlia. 

DeEcent  of  the  Testes.— The  testes,  at  an  early  period  of  fetal  life,  are  placed  at  the  back  part 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  behind  the  peritoneum  and  a  little  below  the  kidneys;  tbeir  anterior 
surfaces  and  sides  are  invested  by  peritoneum.  About  the  third  month  of  inlrauterine  life  a 
peculiar  structure,  the  gubemacnlnm  testis,  makes  its  appearance.  This  is  at  first  a  slender 
oand,  extending  from  that  part  of  the  skin  of  the  groin  which  afterward  forma  the  scrotum 
through  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  body  and  epididymis  of  the  testis,  and  is  then  continued  upward 
in  front  of  the  kidney  toward  the  Diaphragm.  As  development  advances,  the  peritoneum  covw- 
ing  the  testis  encloses  it  and  forms  a  mesentery,  the  Tnewrchium,  which  encloses  also  the  guber- 
naculum  and  forms  two  folds,  one  almve  the  testis  and  the  other  below  it.  The  one  above  the 
testis  is  the  jdiea  vascularis,  and  contains  ultimately  the  spermatic  vessels;  the  one  below,  the 
pliea  gubernairix,  contains  the  lower  part  of  the  gubernsculum,  which  has  now  grown  into  a 
thick  cord;  it  terminates  below  at  the  mternal  ring  in  a  tube  of  peritoneum,  the  processus  v^- 
nalis,  which  protrudes  itself  down  the  in)(uinal  canal.  The  lower  part  of  the  gubernaculum  by 
the  fifth  month  has  become  a  thick  cord,  while  the  upper  pari  has  disappeared.  TTie  lower  part 
can  now  be  seen  to  con.sl^it  of  a  central  core  of  unslriped  muscle  fibre,  and  outside  this  of  a  firm 
layer  of  striped  elements,  connected,  behind  the  peritoneum,  with  the  abdominal  wall.  As  the 
scrotum  develops,  the  main  pordon  of  the  lower  end  of  the  gubernaculum  is  carrie^l  with  the 
skin  lo  which  it  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  this  pouch ;  other  bands  are  carried  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  thigh  and  lo  (he  perineum.  The  fold  of  peritoneum,  constituting  the  proces.ius  vaginalis, 
projects  itself  downward  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  emerges  at  the  external  abdominal  ring, 
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pushing  before  it  a  p&rt  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  ihe  aponeurosis  of  the  Bxteroal  oblique. 
which  form,  respectively,  the  Creniaster  muscle  and  the  external  spermatic  fascia.  It  forms  a 
gradually  elon^ting  pouch  or  cul-de-sac,  which  eventually  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum, 
and  behind  thin  the  testis  ts  drawn  by  the  growth  of  the  body  of  the  fetus,  for  the  gubemaculum 
does  not  grow  commensurotely  with  the  growth  of  other  parts,  and  therefore  the  testis,  being 


attached  by  the  gubernoculum  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  is  prevented  from  rising  as  the  body 
grows,  and  is  drawn  first  into  the  inguinal  canal  and  eventually  into  the  scrotum.  It  seems  cer- 
tain also  that  the  gubemacular  cord  necomes  shorteni^las  development  proceeds,  an<l  this  assists 
in  causing  the  testis  to  reach  the  bottom  of  ihe  scrotum.  By  the  eighth  month  the  testis  has 
reached  the  scrotum,  preceded  by  the  lengthened  pouch  of  peritoneum,  the  processus  vaginalis, 
which  communicates  by  i(s  upper  extremitv  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Just  before  birth  the 
upper  part  of  the  pouch  usually  becomes  closed,  and  inis  obliteration  extends  gradually  down- 
ward to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  testis.  The  process  of  peritoneum  surrounding  the  testis 
is  now  entirely  cut  off  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  and  eonslilutes  the  hmtea  vaginalia.' 

In  the  female  there  is  also  a  gubernaculura,  which  effects  a  considerable  change  in  the  position 
of  the  ovary,  though  not  so  extensive  a  change  as  in  that  of  the  testis  in  the  male.  The  guber- 
naculum  in  the  female,  as  it  lies  on  either  side  in  contact  with  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  contracts 
adhesions  to  this  organ,  and  thus  the  ovary  is  prevented  from  descending  below  this  level.    Tlie 


1  embryo  o(  thirty- 
<  From   nuxl*!    by 

upper  part  of  the  gubemaculum,  i.  e.,  the  part  between  the  ovary  and  the  uterus,  becomes  ulti- 
mately the  rounded  ligament  of  the  ovary,  while  the  lower  part,  i.  e.,  the  part  between  the  attach* 
meat  of  the  cord  to  the  uterus  and  its  termination  in  the  labius  majum,  ultimately  forma  the  round 
ligament  of  the  uterus.  A  pouch  of  peritoneum  accompanies  it  along  the  inguinal  canal,  analogous 
to  the  processus  vaginalis  in  the  male;  it  is  called  the  canal  of  Nvek.  In  rare  cases  the  gul)er- 
naculum  may  fail  to  contract  adhesions  to  the  uterus,  and  (hen  the  ovary  descends  through  the 
inguinal  canal  inio  the  labium  majus,  extending  down  the  canal  of  Nuck,  and  under  these 
circumstances  its  position  resembles  that  of  the  testis  in  the  male. 

The  MetUiepnosot  Fermuieilt  Kidney. — The  rudiments  of  the  permanent  kidneys  make 
their  appearance  about  the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  month.  Each  arises  as  a 
diverticulum  from  the  hind  end  of  ihe  Wolffian  duct,  close  to  where  the  latter  opens  into  the 
cloaca  (Figs.  1186,  1187).  Tfab  diverticulum  grows  upward  and  forward  into  the  posterior 
part  of  the  intermediate  cell  mass,  where  its  blincf  or  anterior  extremity  becomes  dilated  and  sub- 
.sequently  divides  into. several  buds,  which  form  the  rudiments  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of  the 
ureter.  By  further  subdivisions  it  gives  rise  to  the  collecting  tubules  of  the  kidney.  The 
secretory  tubules  are  developed  from  condensations  of  the  nephri^enic  tissue.  At  first  these 
are  spherical  mas.se3  of  cells  which  become  hollowed,  forming  the  reital  vesicles.  These  become 
elongated  and  S-shaped;  one  end  of  the  S-shaped  tube  becomes  continuous  with  Ihe  lumen  of 
a  renal  diverticular  branch,  the  other  end  becomes  cup-shaped  and  then  spherical,  bang  invagi- 
nated  by  a  tuft  of  capillaries  derived  from  the  reiwl  artery  to  form  a  glomerulus.  The  inter- 
vening portions  of  the  lube  become  convoluted  and  looped  to  form  the  uriniferous  tubule.  The 
mesoderm  around  the  subdivisions  of  the  diverticulum  becomes  condensed  to  form  the  connec- 
tive tissue  and  vessels  of  the  kidney.  The  diverticulum  is  elongated  to  form  the  ureter,  the 
posterior  extremity  of  which  opens  at  first  into  (he  hind  end  of  the  Wolffian  duel;  after  the 
sixth  week  it  separates  from  the  Wolffian  duct,  and  opens  independently  into  the  part  of  the 

I  The  obliteration  ot  the  process  of  periloneum  nhicb  accompanies  the  cord,  amd  is  henoe  flailed  tlie  funicvlar 
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cloaca  which  ultimately  becomes  the  bladder  (Fijf.  1 1 26).    The  manner  in  which  this  aepaiaiiott 
is  brought  about  ianot  fully  known.' 

The  secretory  tubules  of  the  kidney  become  arranged  into  pyramidal  masses  or  lobules,  and 
the  lobulated  condition  of  the  kidneya  exists  for  some  time  after  birth,  while  traces  of  it  ma.y  be 
found  e%'en  in  the  adult.  The  kidney  of  the  ox  and  many  other  animals  remains  lobulated 
throughout  life. 

Th«  UrtdlTA. — In  the  female  the  urethra  is  formc<l  from  the  upper  part  of  the  urogenital 
sinus — viz.,  that  part  which  lies  above  the  openings  of  the  Wolffian  and  MUllerian  ducts.  The 
portion  of  the  sinus  below  these  openings  becomes  gradually  shortened,  and  it  is  ultimately  opened 
out  to  form  the  vestibule,  and  in  this  manner  the  urethra  and  vagina  come  to  open  separately  on 
the  surface.  Wood-Jones  regards  the  female  urethra  as  "the  cioacal  remnant  in  its  simplest 
form,"  and  points  out  that  "  it  does  not  remain  tubular  throughout  fetal  life,  but  is  for  a  time 
obliterated  more  or  less  completely  by  the  proliferation  of  the  vaginal  bulbs."  Developmentallv 
considered,  the  male  urethra  consists  of  two  parts— (t)  the  nmstatic  and  membranous  portions, 
which  are  derived  from  the  urc^nital  sinus,  and  correspond  to  the  whole  of  the  female  urethra; 
(2)  (he  penile  portion,  which  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  inner  genital  folds. 

The  prostata  gland  originally  consists  of  two  separate  portions,  each  of  which  arises  as  a 

series  of  diverticular  buds  from  tlie  epithelial  lining  of  the  urogenital  sinus,  between  the  third  and 

fourth  months.     These  buds  become  tubular,  and  form  the  glandular  substance  of  the  tn-o 

lobes,  which  ultimately  meet  and  fuse  liehinil 

jj„ifT  the  urethra  and  also  extend  on  to  its  ventral 

aspect.    The  third  or  middle  lube  is  formea] 

A  as  an  extension  of  the  lateral  lobes  between 

the  common  ejaculalory  ducts  and  the  blad- 

'**''*  der.     Skme'i  duels   in   the   female   urethra 

are  regarded  as  the  homologues  of  the  pro^ 

tatic  glands. 

The  giamls  of  Cowper  in   the  male,  and 

of   Bartnolin   in   the   female,  also   arise  as 

diverticula  from  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 

urogenital  sinus. 

Tn*  VliiLuy  Bladder.— llie  trigone  of 

Olaiu  the  bladder  is  formed  from  the  upper  part 

of  the  urogenital  sinus;  the  remainder  of  the 

viscus   is    developed   from  the  part  of   the 

cloaca  which  lies  above  the  sinus  (Fig.  1187). 

„      ,    ,    ,  The  bladder  is  at  first  tubular  in  shape,  its 

Vcrubrai  «J«.».  ^^^j  ^^  continuous  with  that  of  the^Lm- 

Fn>.  IISS.— Tallandaf  tiumuiembrya.lramciKhtanda      lois,  but   after  the  second  month    its  cavitv 

half  to  nine  <n«k.  old.    (E^wb  model  by  &ib«l.)         expands  to  form  a  sac,  from  the  summit  of 

which  the  tube  of  the  allantois  extends  to 

the  imibilicus;  this  tube  undergoes  obliteration  to  form  the  fibrous  cord  of  the  urachus.    In  some 

cases  the  allantoic  canal  remains  patent,  and  urine  may  escape  by  it  at  the  umbilicus.     If  the 

urethra  be  looked  upon  as  the  remnant  of  the  cloaca,  then  the  bladder,  with  the  exception  of 

the  triune,  must  be  regarded  as  being  developed  by  a  dilatation  of  (he  proximal  part  of  the 

allantois. 

The  «at«mal  orgtiu  of  ganaratini  (Fig.  1189),  like  the  internal,  pass  during  development 
through  an  indilTerent  stage  in  which  there  is  no  distinction  of  aex.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
describe  this  stage,  and  then  follow  the  development  of  the  female  and  male  organs, 
respectively. 

'nie  cloacal  membrane,  which  is  composed  of  ectoderm  and  entoderm,  originally  extends 
from  the  umbilicus  to  the  tail.  The  mesoderm  around  the  cloacal  chamber  gradually 
extends  between  the  layers  of  the  membrane,  stopping  short,  however,  around  the  margins  of  the 
entodermal  cloaca,  so  (hat  the  bikminar  cloacal  membrane  is  limited  to  this  part.  About  the 
fifth  week  a  prominence,  (he  gmital  tuberrte,  arises  in  front  of  the  cloacal  membrane,  while  at  the 
sides  the  edges  of  the  mesoderm  are  elevated  to  form  the  labuMerotal  or  ouler  genitaifsMt. 

Along  the  under  surface  of  (he  genital  tubercle  the  ectoderm  is  thickened,  and  at  the  apex  of 
the  tubercle  projects  forward  as  an  epithelial  horn.     In  this  ectodermal  thickening  a.  longitudinal 

>  Tha  sepamtion  □(  the  ul«ruB  fn>in  the  Walffiiui  durt  may  bn  btounlit  about  hv  tfar  abiwrptian  of  tb*  binder 
end  of  the  liittcr  into  the  genilourinary  chaniber,  and  by  the  aroirlh  of  the  wall  at  Ihia  chamber  betwem  Ibe 
opening!.  Robineon  IProreedinn  of  t5ie  Anatumical  Sorirty  of  Cirest  Britain  anil  Ireland.  May.  1903,  p.  tni 
statfs.  reenrding  an  embryo  of  about  «veo  weeks,  that  "froni  the  P«t«rtor  or  lower  openina  of  the  Wolffian 
duct  a  grooved  ridge,  the  tValthan  Irdat,  runs  oaudally  nn  the  wall  of  the  senilourinHry  chamtier  and  srvdually 
d>»Hpt>ean  nt  the  junction  of  the  WoIIShd  angle  with  the  body  of  the  chamber.  Tlie  laletal  mar«ULB  of  Ihe 
Kroove  are  continuouo  anteriorly  with  the  blend  margliu  of  the  Wolffian  duet,  and  apparently  fiue  together 
(o  form  tbe  ventral  wull  of  the  lower  part  of  Ihe  duct.  .  .  .  Obvioualy.  if  ihelalerJmnrgirisof  the  groove 
were  to  f  uw  from  before  backwurd.  (lie  aperture  of  the  Wolffian  duct  would  be  carried  farther  backward  in  tbe 
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groove,  the  genital  groove,  appears,  and  into  its  lipa  the  meaodemi  extends  to  form  the  inner 
gntital  folds.  After  the  rupture  of  (he  cloacal  membrane  this  groove  becomes  continuous  with 
the  urogcDital  aious.  With  the  formation  of  these  parts  the  indifferent  »lage  of  the  external 
genital  organs  la  reached. 

In  ihsfcmaie  this  stas^  >s  largely  retained;  the  lower  part  of  the  uroeenital  sinus  persists  a 
the  vestibule,  the  genital  (ubercie  forms  the  clitoris,  the  labioscrol  '  *  '       '     '  '' 
the  inner  genital  folds  the  labia  minora. 


mbioscrotal  folds  the  labia  majora,  and 


LabiatenUl  laid. 
Inner  genital  told, 
Oenitai  gromt. 


Fta.  1189.  --iSUsea  in  tiit  derelopmen 


ir-Zieglei 


.odeST' '" 


e  greater  on  account  of  the  development  of  the  penile  portion  of  the 


In  ihe  mtde  the  changes  a  ,, 
urethra.  The  genital  tubercle  enlarges  to  form  the  corpora  cavernosa  ana  glans  penis.  The 
lips  of  the  inner  genital  folds  meet  and  fuse  from  behind  forward  to  form  ihe  penile  urethra, 
the  bulb,  and  the  corpus  spongiosum.  The  part  of  the  urethral  groove  on  the  glans  penis  is 
clotted  independently,  and  (he  last  part  of  ihe  urethral  tube  to  be  completed  is  that  at  the  junction 
of  the  glans  and  body  of  the  penis.  If  the  lips  of  the  groove  fail  to  close,  the  condition  known  a:; 
hypaipadias  results. 

The  labioscrotal  fold.s  meet  and  unite  in  the  middle  line  lo  form  the  scrotum,  iheir  line  of 
union  being  indicated  by  the  median  rsph^. 
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The  preptice  is  formed  by  the  growth  of  a  solid  plate  of  ectoderm  into  the  superficial  part  of 
the  genital  tubercle;  on  coronal  section  this  plate  presents  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe.  By  the 
breaKing-down  of  its  more  centrally  situated  cells  this  plate  is  split  into  two  lamellie  and  a 
cutaneous  fold,  the  prepuce,^  is  liberated  and  forms  a  hood  over  the  glans.  "Adherent  prepuce 
is  not  an  adhesion  really,  but  a  hindered  central  desquamation"  (Berry  Hart,  op.  cii.), 
^  The  homologies  of  the  different  parts  of  the  sexual  organs  may  be  stated  in  tabular  form  as 
follows: 


Indifferent  Stage. 


Genital  Ridge, 
WolflBan  bod  v. 


Wolffian  duct 


MUUerian  ducts 


Genital  tubercle 
Urogenital  sinus 


Male. 


Female. 


Testis. 


Ovary. 


Rete  testis,  vasa  efferentia,  coni     Epoophoron  or  organ  of  Rosen- 

muller.     Paroophoron. 


vasculosi,  paradidymis. 

Canal  of  epididymis,  vas  deferens,  '  Hydatid  of  Morgagni.      (Duct  of 
common  ejaculatory  duct.    Sem-  '     Gartner.) 
inal  vesicle. 


Sessile    hydatids    of    epididymis.     Fallopian  tubes,  uterus,  vagina. 
Uterus  masculinus.  i 


Inner  genital  folds 


Corpora  cavernosa  and  glans  penis.  ;  Clitoris. 


Prostatic  and  membranous  parts  of    Urethra.    Vestibule, 
urethra.  i 


Penile  urethra,  bulb,  and  corpus 
spongiosum. 


Labia  minora. 


J 


I^abioscrotal  folds    I  Scrotum. 


Labia  majora. 


THE  MAMMARY  GLAND  (MAMMA)  (Figs.  1191,  1193). 

The  breastSi  mammary  glands  or  mammffi,  secrete  the  milk,  and  are  accessory 
glands  to  the  organs  of  reproduction.  They  develop  fully  in  the  female,  but 
usually  remain  rudimentary  in  the  male.  There  are  two  of  these  glands,  and 
they  are  situated  in  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  thorax. 

Description  of  a  Well-developed  Breast. — Each  gland  appears  as  a  hemispher- 
ical body  projecting  from  the  front  of  the  thorax  beneath  the  skin  and  lying  over 
a  portion  of  the  Pectoralis  major  muscle  and  a  smaller  portion  of  the  Serratus 
magnus  muscle.  The  hemispherical  projection  extends  usually  from  the  margin 
of  the  sternum  to  the  axilla  and  from  the  level  of  the  second  rib  to  the  level  of  3ie 
sixth  rib,  or  from  the  third  rib  to  the  seventh  rib,  but  this  does  not  represent 
the  real  size  of  the  gland.  The  gland  is  much  larger  than  this,  being  rendered 
so  by  tails  or  prolongations  of  breast  tissue,  which  will  be  described  later  (p.  1432). 

The  nipple  (jxipilla  mammae)  (Figs.  1190  and  1193)  projects  from  a  little 
below  and  to  the  median  side  of  the  summit  of  the  hemisphere  at  or  above  the 
level  of  the  fifth  rib,  and  is  covered  with  thin  skin.  The  right  nipple  may  not 
exactly  correspond  in  situation  and  direction  to  the  left  nipple.  The  nipple 
varies  considerably  in  height  and  shape.  In  the  virgin  it  is  usually  cylindrical 
and  is  directed  forward  and  slightly  upward  and  outward.    The  apex  of  the 


1  Spicer  (Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xliii,  1000')  describes  the  prepuce  as  arising  in  the  form 
of  an  annular  hood  of  mesoblostic  tissue  which  proceeds  forward  within  the  nAHance  of  the  aurrounding  epithe- 
lium.^ '^Ths  main  portion  of  this  hood  springs  from  mesoblastic  tissue  considerably  posterior  to  the  cervix 
frlandis,  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescentic  swelling,  or  collar,  and  this  creeps  forward,  burrowing  alwi^^  in  the  epithelial 
ayers,  bridging  over  the  g^roove  of  the  cervix  which  is  filled  with  epidermal  cells,  and  finally  overlaps  the  body 
of  the  glans.     This  hood  is  the  prepuce." 

['The  epidermis  covering  the  glana  thus  becomes  divided  into  two  layers — an  outer,  which  forms  the  super- 
ficial coverinfjp  of  the  prepuce,  and  an  inner,  which  remains  as  a  more  or  less  solid  layer  between  the  prepuce  and 
the  glans  until  after  birth.  From  it  is  difTerentiated  a  basal  layer  of  cubical  or  cylindrical  epitiielium  to  line  the 
inner  asoect  of  the  prepuce,  and  another  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  glans,  while  central  oesquamation  ensues 
later  and  prepares  the  way  for  a  movable  prepuce." 
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nipple  is  rendered  rough  by  fissures  (Fig.  1190),  it  exhibits  a  depression  in  which 
are  the  openings  of  the  milk  ducts  (Fig.  1192),  and  its  circumference  is  thrown 
into  concentric  ridges  (Fig,  1192).  The  nipple  is  surrounded  by  a  darker  circular 
wrinkled  area,  the  areola  {areola  -mammae)  (Figs.  1190  and  1191),  which  contains 
sweat  glands  and  on  which  are  twelve  or  fifteen  small  j^unded  elevations.  These 
elevations  are  caused  by  cutaneous  sebaceous  glands  which  in  structure  represent 
a  transition  between  sebaceous  and  mammary  glands.  They  are  probably 
rudimentary  portions  of  the  mammary  gland  and  are  known  as  the  glanda  of 
Uontgoineiy  (glarididae  aTeolarea)  (Fig.  1192),  The  color  of  the  nipple  and  areola 
varies  with  the  complexion  of  (he  individual.  In  brunettes  it  is  darker  than  in 
blondes.  The  usual  color  of  the  nipple  in  a  young  woman  is  rosy-pink,  the  areola 
being  of  a  darker  shade.  During  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  the  nipple 
and  areola  become  dark  brown  in  color,  the  areola  becomes  larger  in  circumference, 
and  the  glands  of  Montgomery  increase  in  size  (Fig.  1193).  The  nipple  contain.^ 
nonstriated  muscle,  and  mechanical  irritation  or  sexual  excitement  makes  it  stiff 
and  erect.  The  skin  covering  the  breast  is  clear,  soft,  and  delicate,  and  sub- 
cutaneous veins  are  often  visible.  The  skin  of  the  nipple  and  areola  is  particularly 
delicate. 


Variations  is  the  Mamme ■  —Be fore  puberty  the  glands  are  small,  are  of  the 
infantile  type,  grow  slowly,  and  differ  but  slightly  from  the  male  organs.  The 
nipple  is  small,  flat,  and  pale.  At  puberty  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  breast 
is  rapid  and  considerable,  due  to  growth  of  gland  tissue  and  of  subcutaneous 
fat.  In  the  young  virgin  the  breasts  are  of  hemispherical  form  and  of  firm  con- 
sistency. During  pregnancy  the  breasts  enlarge  greatly  and  remain  very  large 
throughout  lactation.  This  enlargement  is  due  to  new  gland  tissue  and  increased 
vascularity.  Numerous  blue  veins  are  visible  in  the  skin,  the  areola  darkens, 
and  the  glands  of  Montgomery  enlarge  (Fig.  1193).  After  the  termination 
of  lactation  the  breasts  diminish  in  size.  They  do  not  become  as  small  as  the 
virgin  breast,  are  apt  to  lose  their  hemispherical  outlines,  and  become  soft  and 
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flabby.  They  droop  as  flaccid  pendulous  masses,  the  subcutaneous  fat  is  largely 
gone,  and  the  outlines  of  the  lobular  breast  tissue  can  be  seen  and  felt.  The 
nipple  is  long  and  hangs  down  like  a  teat.  At  the  menopause  the  breast  usually 
shrinks.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  actually  increases  in  size.  In  such  a  case, 
although  the  gland  atrophies,  there  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  fat.  In  old  age  the 
glands  undergo  atrophy  and  largely  disappear,  the  skin  is  flabby  and  thrown 
into  wrinkles,  and  the  breasts  contain  very  little  glandular  structure,  and  are  hard 
from  the  presence  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  nipples  become  pigmented  and  corru- 
gated. Women  vary  gready  in  the  development  of  the  breasts.  In  some  women 
they  are  large,  firm,  and  well  proportioned;  in  others  they  are  small,  flat,  or 
atrophy  occurs  in  the  course  of  certain  bodily  diseases,  as  in  phthisis,  and  in 
certain  mental  diseases,  as  melancholia.  If  the  ovaries  are  ill-developed  the 
breasts  remain  flat  and  small.  The  outline  and  direction  of  the  breast  and  also 
of  the  nipple  may  be  altered  by  corsets.  The  left  mamma  is  usually  somewhat 
larger  than  the  right. 

One  gland  or  both  glands  may  be  entirely  absent,  the  nipple  being  also  absent.  One  or  both 
glands  may  be  absent,  one  or  both  nipples  being  present,  when  there  is  only  one  nipple,  it  is 
apt  to  be  the  left.  The  term  polymasia  {mammae  accessoride  mtdiehris)  means  the  presence  of 
supernumerary  breasts,  with  or  without  nipples.  Poljrtlielia  means  the  presence  of  supernu- 
merary nipples,  the  associated  glandular  structure  being  rudimentary.  There  may  be  one,  two, 
or  several  supernumerary  breasts,  and  when  more  than  one  exists,  are  usually  asymmetrical. 
If  one  is  functionally  active,  it  enlarges  during  pregnancy  and  furnishes  milk. 

Supernumerary  mammae  may  secrete  milk  or  may  be  without  function.  The  most  common 
situation  is  on  the  part  of  the  chest  below  and  to  tLe  inner  side  of  the  normally  placed  gland. 
They  may  also  exist  in  the  axilla,  the  abdomen,  the  groin,  the  back  and  the  thigh.  Many  cases 
of  supposed  supernumerary  glands  have  been  really  instances  in  which  moles,  warts,  or  sebaceous 
cysts  have  been  mistaken  for  nipples,  but  some  cases  are  undoubted. 

Prolongations  of  Bfammary  Tissue. — ks  previously  stated,  the  oudines  of  the 
breast  are  not  regular,  but  here  and  there  tails,  prolongations,  or  cusps  come  oiT 
from  and  are  true  portions  of  the  gland.  Two  or  even  more  prolongations  pass  to 
the  edge  of  the  sternum;  others  pass  toward  the  axilla,  the  clavicle,  and  the  origin 
of  the  External  oblique  muscle  from  the  ribs.  Underneath  the  mammary  gland 
prolongations  of  mammary  tissue  penetrate  the  pectoral  fascia  (Heidenhain).  If 
one  of  the  glandular  cusps  is  of  considerable  size  it  is  called  an  outlying  lolmle. 

Structure  of  Mammary  Gland  and  Nipple  (Figs.  1190  and  1191).— The  glands  of  the 

breast  (corpus  mummae)  rest  by  a  smooth  posterior  surface  upon  the  loose  pectoral  fascia,  which 
fastens  the  breast  to  the  muscle  beneath,  but  so  loosely  that  the  breast  is  movable.  The  mamma 
consists  of  gland  tissue;  of  fibrous  tissue,  connecting  its  lobes,  of  fatty  tissue  in  the  intervals 
between  the  lobes,  of  retinacula,  and  of  skin.  The  gland  tissue,  when  freed  from  fibrous  tissue 
and  fat,  is  of  a  pale  reddish  color,  firm  in  texture,  generally  globular  in  form,  with  prolongations 
here  and  there,  flattened  from  before  backward,  thicker  in  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference, 
and  presenting  several  inequalities  on  its  surface,  especially  in  front.  On  the  anterior  surface 
there  are  many  irr^ular  elevated  processes  with  deep  spaces  between  them.  From  the  summits 
of  the  elevations  connective-tissue  strands  (retinacula  cutis)  pass  to  the  true  skin.  The  glandular 
structure  consists  of  numerous  glands  divided  into  lobes  (hbi  mammae),  and  these  are  composed 
of  lobules  (lobuli  mammae),  connected  by  areolar  tissue,  which  contains  the  bloodvessels  and 
ducts.  The  smallest  lobules  consist  of  a  cluster  of  rounded  alveoli  (Fig.  1190),  which  open  into 
the  smallest  branches  of  the  excretory  ducts;  these  ducts,  uniting,  form  larger  ducts,  which 
terminate  in  single  canals.  Each  canal  is  called  a  lactiferous,  galactophorous,  or  mammillaiy 
duct  (ductus  lactiferus)  (Fig.  1190).  The  alveoli  are  tubular  in  form  and  are  lined  by  low 
columnar  epithelial  cells  which  rest  upon  a  basement  membrane.^  Each  glandular  ar^possesses 
one  lactiferous  duct.  This  passes  to  the  apex  of  the  lobe  and  then  into  the  nipple.  Tne  lactif- 
erous ducts  are  white  and  cord-like,  and  contrast  with  the  yellowish-red  tissue  of  the  gland  itself. 
The  number  of  excretory  ducts  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  each  representing  an  individual 
gland.    They  converge  toward  the  areola,  beneath  which  each  duct  possesses  a  spindle-shaped 

I  According  to  Lacroix  and  Benda,  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  nonstriated  muscle  between  the  bsisement  mem- 
brane and  the  secreting  cell. 
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dilatation,  the  ampulla  {finun  tactiferaru)  {Pig.  1 190).  The  ampulUe  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the 
milk.  At  the  base  of  the  nipj^  (he  ducts  become  contracted  and  pursuea  straight  course  to  its 
.summit,  perforating  it  by  separate  orifices  considerably  narrower  than  the  ducLs  themselves. 
Each  oribce  (ptmu  lactifena)  is  the  orifice  of  a  tube  which  drains  an  individual  gland.  The 
ducts  are  composed  of  areolar  tissue,  with  longitudinal  and  transverse  elastic  fibres  and  some 
muscle  tissue  derived  from  that  of  the  nipple;  their  mucous  lining  is  continuous,  at  the  point 
of  the  nipple,  with  the  integument.  The  epithelium  of  the  mammary  gland  differs  according 
to  the  slate  of  activity  of  the  orgau.  In  the  gland  of  a  woman  who  is  not  pregnant  or  nursing 
the  alveoli  are  very  small,  few  in  number,  solid,  and  tilled  with  a  mass  of  granular  polyhe- 
dral cells.  During  prtsnancy  the  alveoli  increase  in  number  and  enlarge  and  the  cells  undergo 
rapid  multipUcation.  Al  Ihe  commencement  of  lactation  the  ceils  in  tne  centre  of  an  alveolus 
undergo  fatty  defeneration,  and  are  eliminated  in  the  first  milk  as  eoloBbnin  Cdpuaelu.  The 
peripheral  cells  of  the  alveolus  remain,  and  form  a  single  layer  of  granular,  short  columnar  cells 
lining  the  limiting  membrana  propria.    The  single  nucleus  of  eacD  cell  divides  and  forms  two. 


Ftd.  tlfil.-RJKbt  brewC  In  MxittaJ  wctkn.  inner  ouriKe  of  outer  Mffment.     (Tentut.) 

In  the  protoplasm,  especially  in  the  end  of  the  cells  toward  the  alveolus,  drops  of  frit  Jtppear. 
and  ihe  nucleus  toward  thb  end  of  the  cell  also  becomes  fatty. 

The  end  of  (he  ceil  toward  the  alveolus  breaks  down,  and  the  !il>erated  material  constitutes 
"  the  albuminous  ingredients  of  the  milk,  while  the  drops  of  fat  become  the  milk  globules.  The 
portion  of  the  cell  which  remains  forms  new  cytoplasm,  and  the  same  process  is  reiieated  over  and 
over  again.     The  cells  also  secrete  water  and  ihe  salts  which  are  found  in  the  milk.'" 

After  lactation  a  number  of  the  alveoli  atrophy  and  disappear,  while  (he  remainder  become 
much  reduced  in  size.     The  gland  then  consists  mainly  of  adipose  and  fibrous  (issues. 

'llie  fibroOB  tiSBIU  (Fig.  11!)!)  invests  the  entire  sut-face  of  (he  breast,  and  sends  down  septa 
between  its  lobes,  which  serve  (o  hold  them  together. 

The  faUr  tlniie  (Pigs.  1190  and  1191)  surrounds  the  surface  of  the  gland  and  occupies  the 
intervals  belween  its  lol>es.  I(  usually  exists  in  considerable  abundance,  and  determines  the 
form  and  size  of  (he  gland.     There  is  no  fal  immediately  beneath  (he  areola  and  nipple. 

iHumui  Physiolocy.     By  Jueepb  Hoiriinl  Rsymoad. 
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VeBMlB  and  NwreB. — T^e  artaries  aupplving  the  mamiDar)'  f^Und  are  derived  frxMU  ihe 
perforatliig  brancbsB  of  the  internal  manaodij,  (he  long  thoaidc  braacbu  of  tb«  koOmij, 
and  brancbaB  from  Uie  intercoataU.  The  velua  detu^ribe  an  anaatomotio  circle  around  the  ba.se 
of  the  nipple,  called  by  Haller  the  drculUB  venoBUi.  From  this  lai^  branches  ti-ansmii  the  blow] 
to  the  circumference  of  the  gland  and  end  in  the  ^dlluy  and  intenud  mammMy  veins.  l~h(> 
lymph ntina  of  the  mammary  gland  (Fig.  562)  and  mammary  region  have  been  previoiL'lv 
described  (pp,  785  and  807).  The  nervM  are  derived  from  the  fonith,  fifth,  and  Bfactb  inter- 
costal narrea,  and  sympathetic  filaments  from  the  thoracic  cord  pass  to  the  breaat  along  the 
branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Occasionally  the  mammary  gland  undergoes  enormous  hypettrophy. 
This  may  occur  in  any  age,  even  in  the  virgin.  The  physiological  enlargement  of  puberty  may 
become  excessive  or  the  physiological  enlargement  of  pregnancy  and  lactation  may  conlinue 
and  increase  after  the  termination  of  lactation.  T^e  chief  elements  in  the  enlargement  are  fnt 
and  connective  tissue,  and  it  ia  doubtful  if  there  is  extensive  reproduction  of  glandular  tissue. 

Abmxts  of  the  breast  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is  most  common  by  far  in  nursing  women. 
The  portals  are  opened  to  infection  bv  a  crack  in  the  nipple  and  ba<-leria  are  carried  inward 
by  the  lymph  vessels.  In  some  cases  the  pus  gathers  beneath  the  skin  {supramammaTy  obgrif), 
in  others  in  the  breast  tissue  (intmmamman/  tAacess),  In  rare  cases  pus  gathers  beneath  the 
breast  (relTOinammaiy  <J>acees).  In  intramammary  abscess  the  pus  burrows  through  the  fibrous 
septa  or  fascia  and  forms  numerous  channels,  and  such  a  channel  is  constricted  in  how'^^ass 
shape  at  the  point  where  it  passes  through  fascia  (t  a  fibrous  septum. 


In  every  patient  auff^ing  from  abscess  the  ni|>ple  should  be  examined  for  a  sore  or  crack,  and 
the  area  when  found  should  be  treated  antiseptically.  A  supramammary  abscess  should  be 
opened  by  an  incision  radiaiinz  from  the  nipple. 

In  intramammary  abscess  follow  the  advice  of  Sheild:  Open  the  abscess  by  an  incision  radi- 
ating from  the  nipple,  insert  the  index  finger,  and  when  possible  pass  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
abscess  and  carry  the  tip  from  the  depths  of  the  abscess  to  as  near  the  surface  as  possible.  At  This 
point  make  a  counter  opening.  The  finger  breaks  don'n  septa  which  cause  constriction  and  thus 
converts  the  tracking  sinuses  into  one  large  cavity.'     Drain  by  tubes. 

A  retromamman'  abscess  is  opened  bv  an  incision,  following  the  outline  of  the  breast  at  the 
thoracootammary  junction,  the  finger  being  pushed  through  the  incision  and  up  under  the  gland. 

Tubervtiloiii  of  the  breast  may  occur,  and  if  it  does,  eoid  ahtcett  is  apt  to  form.  The  best 
treatment  is  removal  of  the  gland  and  the  associated  lymph  nodes. 

Ckronie  maHitig  is  a  condition  of  mammary  fibrosis,  most  common  in  neurotic  single  women, 
and  apt  to  be  associated  with  ovarian  or  uterine  disease. 

Mruignanl  dermatitis  or  Paget's  diseate  of  the  nipple  is  a  chronic  condition  con^sting  of  epi- 
thelial proliferation,  induration,  desquamation,  Bn<l  ulceration,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  followed  by 
epithelioma. 

Chaiwre  of  the  nipple  is  occasionally  met  with. 

Secondary  and  tertiary  iiypkililic  Ifsioat  are  seen  upon  the  skin  of  the  breast,  the  nipple,  and 
the  areola. 

CysU  and  tumorn  are  common  in  the  breast.  There  may  be  eyntir  deijfntralion  of  the  gland 
in  women  near  the  menopause  (involution  cystt);  a  lacteal  cyti;  a  hydatid  eyil:  an  adenoma 
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may  become  cystic.  The  nipple  may  suffer  from  epithelioma,  myoma,  myxoma,  angioma,  'papil- 
loma, or  fibroma.  The  innocent  tumors  of  the  breast  are  fibroadenoma,  cystic  adenoma,  myxoma, 
and  angioma.  The  skin  of  the  breast  may  suffer  from  any  form  of  growth  or  cyst  which  could 
arise  from  the  skin  of  another  part.  Malignant  tumors  of  the  glandular  structure  are  ten  times 
as  frequent  as  innocent  tumors.    Sarcoma  is  rare;  carcinoma  is  very  common. 

Carcinoma  of  the  breast  has  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  surgeons  during  recent  years. 
The  old  operation  was  uniformly  followed  by  recurrence.  The  modern  radical  operation  has 
been  evolved  from  the  studies  of  Moore,  the  younger  Gross,  Heidenhain,  Stiles,  Banks,  Halsted, 
and  others.  The  modern  operation  always  removes  at  least  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
over  the  hemispherical  portion  of  the  breast,  the  outlying  lobules  of  the  breast,  the  pectoral  fascia, 
and  the  sternal  portion  of  the  great  Pectoral  muscle,  the  lymphatic  tracts  from  the  breast,  the 
lymphatic  nodes  and  cellular  tissue  from  the  axilla,  and  from  beneath  the  Latissimus  dorsi 
muscle.  The  pectoral  fascia  and  the  sternal  portion  of  the  great  Pectoral  muscle  must  come  away 
in  every  case,  because  breast  tissue  may  pass  through  the  fascia.  The  entire  breast  must  be  re- 
moved, because  even  in  a  recent  case  the  entire  breast  is  regarded  as  infected.  The  clavicular 
portion  of  the  great  Pectoral  muscle  is  anatomically  distinct  from  the  sternal  portion  and  its 
removal  is  not  imperative.  Some  operators  remove  the  lesser  Pectoral  muscle.  To  leave  it  is 
of  no  value  to  the  arm,  and  it  frequently  causes  an  annoying  rigid  band  anterior  to  the  axilla.  To 
take  it  away  gives  ready  access  to  the  axillary  vessels  at  a  desirable  point  above.  The  sheath  of 
the  axillary  vein  should  be  removed  with  the  nodes  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  axilla.  The  nodes 
receiving  lymph  from  the  cancerous  area  must  be  removed,  of  course.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
an  undetermined  percentage  of  cases  a  lymph  tract  passes  direct  to  the  subclavian  nodes,  it  is 
evident  that  these  nodes  may  become  infectea  by  this  route  instead  of,  as  is  more  usual,  secondarily 
to  axillary  infection;  hence  it  seems  wiser  in  every  case  to  remove  the  cellular  tissue  and  nodes 
from  the  subclavian  triangle.  All  of  these  structures  should  be  removed  as  one  piece,  in  order 
to  avoid  cutting  across  Ivmph  tracts  and  flooding  the  wound  with  carcinoma  cells  which  might 
adhere,  grow,  and  reproduce  cancer. 

Halsted's  operation  b  the  method  adopted  by  most  surgeons.  The  wound  cannot  be  com- 
pletely closed,  and  the  raw  spot  is  covered  at  once  or  later  with  Thiersch's  skin  grafts.  (For 
surgical  considerations  regarding  the  lymphatics  in  mammary  carcinoma  see  page  808.) 

The  male  breast  (mamma  virilis)  is  a  small,  flat  structure,  consisting  chiefly 
of  connective  tissue,  but  containing  some  branched  tubules.  Under  normal 
circumstances  it  remains  permanently  of  the  infantile  type.  It  possesses  a  nipple 
which  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  female  breast,  and  which  usually  lies 
over  the  fourth  intercostal  space,  but  may  lie  over  the  fourth  or  fifth  rib.  The 
nipples  of  the  two  sides  are  rarely  placed  quite  symmetrically.  Accessory  glands 
and  accessory  nipples  are  as  common  among  males  as  females.  The  male 
breast  may  exhibit  some  evidence  of  temporary  functional  activity  at  birth  and 
at  puberty.     Cases  have  been  recorded  of  actual  lactation  by  the  male  breast. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  male  breasts  may  undergo  enormous  hypertrophy  (gynecomazia). 
In  these  cases  the  penis  is  often  small  and  the  testicles  may  be  atrophied.  The  breasts  may  be 
absent  in  the  male.  Disease  of  the  male  breast  is  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  disease  of  the  female 
breast.  The  organ  may  be  the  seat  of  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  acute  or  chronic  mastitis,  abscess 
or  tumor.     A  number  of  eases  of  cancer  of  the  male  breast  have  been  recorded. 


THE  DUCTLESS  GLANDS 


THERE  are  certain  organs,  in  various  situations,  which  are  very  similar  to 
secreting  glands,  but  differ  from  them  in  one  essential  feature — viz.,  they  do 
not  possess  any  ducts  by  which  their  secretion  is  discharged.  These  organs 
are  known  as  the  ductless  glands.  They  are  capable  of  inierrwl  secretion — that 
is  to  say,  of  forming,  from  materials  brought  to  them  by  the  blood,  substances 
which  have  a  certain  influence  upon  the  nutritive  and  other  changes  going  on 
in  the  body.  This  secretion  is  carried  into  the  blood  stream,  either  directly  by 
the  veins  or  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  the  lymphatics. 

These  glands  include  the  thyroid  and  the  parathyroids,  the  thymus,  the  spleen, 
the  suprarenal  glands,  and  the  small  carotid,  coccygeal,  and  parasympathetic 
bodies,  which  will  be  described  in  this  section.  They  also  include  the  lymph 
nodes  (or  glands)  which  have  already  been  described  on  pages  771  to  805;  and 
the  epiphysis  (pineal  gland)  and  hypophysis  (pituitary)  described  with  the  brain 
on  pages  907  and  910.  Certain  isolated  cell  masses  in  the  pancreas  and  the  testicle, 
apparently  engaged  in  internal  secretion,  are  described  with  those  organs. 


THE  THTBOID  GLAND  OR  BODT  (0LANDX7LA  THTBEOIDEA) 

(Fig.  1194). 

The  thyroid  gland  is  a  highly  vascular  organ,  situated  at  the  front  and  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  extending  upward  upon  each  side  of  the  larynx;  it  consists  of  two 
lateral  lobes  connected  across  the  middle  line  by  a  narrow  transverse  portion, 
the  isthmus. 

The  weight  of  the  gland  is  somewhat  variable,  but  is  usually  about  one  ounce. 
It  is  somewhat  heavier  in  the  female,  in  whom  it  becomes  enlarged  during  men- 
struation and  pregnancy. 

The  lateral  lobes  are  conical  in  shape,  the  apex  of  each  being  directed  upward 
and  outward  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage;  the  base  looks  downward,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  fifth  or  sixth 
tracheal  ring.  Each  lobe  is  about  two  inches  (5  cm.)  in  length,  its  greatest  width 
is  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  (3  cm.),  and  its  thickness  about  three-quarters 
(2  cm.)  of  an  inch.  The  summit  of  the  lateral  lobe  not  unusually  is  pointed  and 
reaches  to  the  level  of  the  oblique  line  upon  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  or  even 
higher.  The  right  lobe  is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  larger  than  the  left.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  gland,  when  the  head  is  extended,  is  about  one  inch  above  the 
upper  margin  of  the  sternum;  when  the  head  is  flexed,  it  is  at  the  level  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  sternum  or  even  below  and  behind  it. 

The  external  or  superficial  surface  is  convex,  and  covered  by  the  skin,  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  the  deep  fascia,  the  Sternomastoid,  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Oftio- 
hyoid,  the  Sternohyoid,  and  Sternothyroid  muscles,  and  beneath  the  last-named 
muscles  by  the  pretracheal  layer  of  the  deep  fascia,  which  forms  a  capsule  for 
the  gland  (Fig.  299). 

The  deep  or  internal  surface  is  moulded  over  the  underlying  structures — ^viz., 
the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  the  trachea,  the  Inferior  constrictor  and  pos- 

( 1437  ) 
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terior  part  of  the  Cricothyroid  "muscles,  the  cesophagus  (particularly  on  the  left 
side  of  the  neck),  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  and  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves. 

The  deep  surface  of  each  lobe  is  fixed  by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  passing  from 
the  capsule  of  the  isthmus  and  lateral  lobes  to  the  sides  of  the  cricoid  cartilage 
and  the  posterior  fascia  of  the  trachea.  These  bands  are  called  the  lateial  or 
nupensory  ligamenta.  Because  of  this  fixation 
to  the  larynx  and  trachea  by  the  capsule  and 
by  the  lateral  ligaments,  the  thyroid  g^and 
moves  with  the  trachea  'and  ascends  durinff 
the  act  of  swallowing.  The  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve  on  each  side  is  in  contact  with 
the  outer  and  posterior  surface  of  the  sus- 
pensory ligament. 

The  anterior  border  is  thin,  and  inclines 
obliquely  from  above  downward  and  in«^rd 
toward  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  while  the 
posterior  border  b  thick  and  overlaps  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery. 

The  isthmoB  {isthmus  glandvJae  thyroidea) 
connects  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  two  lat- 
eral lobes;  it  measures  about  half  an  inch  in 
breadth  and  the  same  in  depth,  and  usually 
covers  the  second  and  third  rings  of  the  trachea, 
but  sometimes  also  the  first  and  fourth  rings. 
Its  situation  and  size  present,  however,  many 
variations,  a  point  of  importance  in  the  oper- 
ation of  tracheotomy.     In  the  middle  line  of 
the  neck  it  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  fascia, 
and  close  to  the  middle  line,  on  either  side,  by 
the  Sternohyoid    muscle.      Across   its   upper 
border  run  branches  of  the  superior   thyroid 
artery  and    vein;    at   \is    lower  border   is  a 
branch  of  the  inferior  thyroid  veins.     Some- 
times the  isthmus  Is  altogether  wanting. 
The  third,  pTrsmidal  or  middle  lobe  frequently 
Fio.  U94.-Th«  tbyroid  giuid.  (Spaitehoii.)    aWscs  from  the  uppcF  part  of  the  isthmus,  or 
from  the  adjacent  portion  of  either  lobe,  but 
most  commonly  from  the  left  lobe,  and  ascends  in  front  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
in  the  direction  of  the  middle  of  the  hyoid  bone.     It  may  reach  the  bone  or 
may  not  reach  it.     If  it  reaches  the  bone  it  is  attached  to  it.     If  it  does   not 
reach  the  bone,  fibrous  tissue,  which  often  conlains  muscle,  is  prolonged  from  the 
tip  of  the  pyramid  to  the  back  of  the  bone  or  to  the  thyrohyoid  membrane.     The 
pyramid  is  occasionally  quite  detached,  or  divided  into  two  or  more  parts. 

A  few  muscle  bands,  derived  from  the  Thyrohyoid  mu.scles,  are  occasionally 
found  attached,  above,  to  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  below  to  the  isthmus 
of  the  gland  or  its  pyramidal  process.  The.se  form  a  muscle,  which  was  named 
by  Soemmerring  the  Levator  glandulae  thyreoideu. 

Accessory  Thyroids  {glaiidulae  thyreoideae  accessorial). — Frequently  small 
isolated  masses  of  thyroid  tissue  exist.  They  are  found  particularly  about  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  the  sides  of  the  neck  or  just  above  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  are  called  accessory  thyroids. 

Stmctnre  of  the  Thyroid  (Fi^.  1195).— The  ihyroid  body  U  invested  by  a  capsule  of  con- 
nei-iive  tissue  which  projects  into  its  substance  as  a  framework  and  imperfectly  divides  it  into 
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masses  of  irregular  form  and  si:K,  known  as  lobes  and  lobules.  More  slender  septa  separale 
the  secretory  alveoli  from  one  another.  While  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  is  thin  and 
easily  torn,  the  posterior  portion  ia  thick  and  dense.  When  the  organ  is  cut  into,  it  is  of  a 
brownish-red  color,  and  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  closed  vesicles  or  alveoli  con- 
taining a  yellow  glairy  fluid  and  separated  from  each  other  by  intermediate  connective  tissue. 

Il  is  a  compound  tubular  gland,  each  lobule  of  which  consists  of  a  number  of  short  closed 
tubules  or  alveoli,  which  are  surrounded  by  the  interstitial  reticulum. 

According  to  Baher,  who  has  published  some  important  observations  on  the  minute  structure 
of  the  thyroid,  the  vesicles  of  the  thyroid  of  the  adult  animal  are  generally  closed  cavities;  but  in 
some  young  animals  (r.  if.,  young  dogs)  the  vesicles  are  more  or  less  tubular  and  branched.  This 
appearance  he  supposes  to  be  due  to  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  gland,  and  merely  indicating  that 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  vesicles  is  taking  place.  Each  vesicle  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of 
cuboidal  epithelial  cells  which  rest  upon  a  delicate  basement  membrane.  Between  the  tubules 
exists  a  delicate  reticulum.  The  vesicles  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  contain  as  a  normal 
product  a  viscid,  homogeneous,  semifluid,  slightly  yellowish  material  which  frequently  contains 
red  corpuscles  in  various  stages  of  disintegration  and  decolorization,  the  yellow  tinge  being 
probably  due  to  the  hemoglobin,  which  is  thus  set  free  from  the  colored  corpuscles.  TTiis  normal 
product  is  known  as  colloid  matoilal,  and  it  is  secreted  by  the  epithelium.    What  part  if  any  the 


Piu,  lies.— Minute  structure  of  the  thyroid.     From  a  transvene  Hctioa  of  the  (hyraid  of  a  dog.     Semi- 
diaeramm  ati  c.     { Baber. ) 

colloid  plays  in  the  formation  of  the  internal  secretion  of  the  gland  is  not  known.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  colloid  corresponds  to  the  external  secretion  of  glands  with  ducts  and  that  the 
true  internal  secretion  passes  directly  into  the  capillaries  which  form  a  network  about  the  alveoli 
(Szymonowicz),  or  passes  into  the  lymphatics.  In  the  thyroid  gland  of  the  dog,  Baber  has 
found  targe  round  cells,  pmrsnchyioatoiu  cells,  each  provided  with  a  single  oval-shaped  nucleus, 
which  migrate  into  the  interior  of  the  gland  vesicles.  Between  the  thyroid  vesicletj  in  (he  human 
being  are  collections  of  round  cells.  They  are,  in  reality,  miniature  immature  vesicles,  and  are 
much  more  numerous  in  youth  than  in  old  age. 

The  capillary  bloodves.sels  form  a  dense  plexus  in  the  connective  tissue  around  the  vesicles, 
between  the  epithelium  of  the  vesicles  and  the  endothelium  of  the  lymph  spaces,  which  latter 
surround  a  greater  or  .smaller  part  of  (he  circumference  of  the  vesicles.  Tnese  lymph  spaces 
empty  themselves  into  lymphatic  vessels  which  run  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  not 
uncommonly  surrounding  the  arteries  which  they  accompany,  and  communicate  with  a  network 
In  the  capsule  of  the  gland.  Small  glands  may  be  connected  with  this  network.  Baber  has 
found  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  thyroid  a  viscid  material  which  is  morphologically  identical  with 
the  normal  constituent  of  the  vesicle. 

V«8S«l8  and  Merves.— The  arteries  (Figs,  447  and  499;  see  also  p.  592)  supplying  the  thy- 
roid are  the  superior  thyroid  from  the  external  carotid,  and  theinferior  thyroid  from  the  thyroid 
■xla  of  the  flrst  part  of  the  subclavian.  Sometimes  there  is  an  additional  vessel,  the  thyroidea 
media  or  una,  usually  arising  from  the  innominate  artery,  but  sometimes  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  or  the  common  carotid.     It  ascends  u|M>n  the  front  of  the  trachea.     The  superior  thyroid 
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artery  reaches  the  summit  of  the  upper  horn  of  the  gland,  and  usually  at  this  point  gives  off  a 
vessel  which  courses  down  the  posterior  surface  of  the  gland.  The  main  trunk  passes  down- 
ward and  inward  at  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  anterior  border  of  the  upper  horn,  giving 
branches  to  adjacent  structures  and  sending  branches  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  It  reaches  the  isthmus  and  crosses  the  isthmus  at  its  upper  border  to  anastomose  with 
the  artery  from  the  other  side.  The  inferior  thyroid  artery,  which  is  usually  larger  than  the  supe- 
rior, after  it  has  passed  posterior  to  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  and  the  sympathetic  nerve,  reaches 
the  posterior  surface  of  tne  gland.  At  this  point  branches  are  given  off;  some  pass  into  the  hilum ; 
the  others  go  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  gland.  The  relation  of  the  artery  to  the  recurreni 
laryngeal  nerve  is  very  important  to  the  surgeon.  "  Usually  the  main  trunk  of  the  artery  pa.sses 
behind  the  nerve;  sometimes  the  artery  breaks  up  before  reaching  the  nerve;  in  this  case  one  or 
more  of  the  branches  may  pass  in  front  of  it.  Much  less  commonly  the  main  trunk  or  all  its 
branches  will  be  found  to  lie  in  front  of  the  nerve."*  If  the  thyroidea  ima  is  present  it  goes  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  gland.  The  larger  branches  of  the  thyroid  arteries  are  beneath  the  capsule 
and  upon  the  surface  of  the  gland;  smaller  branches  pass  to  the  interior  of  the  gland  (Berry). 
The  arteries  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size  and  frequent  anastomoses. 

The  thsrroid  veins  (Figs.  498  and  499;  see  also  p.  718)  form  a  plexus  upon  the  surface  of  the 
gland  and  beneath  the  capsule.  Here  and  there  veins  pass  through  the  capsule  and  go  to  adja- 
cent venous  trunks.  Berry,  accepting  Kocher's  description,  notes  the  following  veins:  Tlie 
superior  thyroid  vein  runs  with  the  superior  thyroid  artery  and  passes  to  the  internal  jugular 
vein.  A  transverse  vein  of  the  upper  border  of  the  isthmus  joins  tne  two  superior  thyroid  veins. 
A  single  vein,  the  middle  thjrroid,  sometimes  emerges  from  the  side  of  the  gland  and  passes  to 
the  internal  jugular.  Usually,  however,  instead  of  this  single  vein  there  are  two  veins,  the  8iq>e- 
rior  and  inferior  accessory  Uiyroids.  The  superior  accessory  thyroid  emerges  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  upper  horn,  below  the  apex,  and  passes  to  the  internal  jugular.  The  inferior 
accessory  thyroid  emerges  from  the  posterior  and  inferior  portion  of  the  gland  and  passe.s  to 
the  internal  jugular.  The  veins  from  the  lower  border  of  the  gland  vary  greatly.  A  vein  passes 
vertically  down  on  each  side  in  front  of  the  trachea  from  ihe  isthmus  and  from  the  inner  side  of 
the  inferior  horn.  It  is  called  by  Kocher  the  thsrroidea  ima.  The  vein  of  the  left  side  passes  to 
the  left  innominate;  the  vein  of  the  right  side  passes  to  the  right  innominate  or  left  innominate. 
As  Berry  points  out,  the  vein  of  one  side  may  be  small  or  may  be  absent,  or  the  two  veins  may 
unite  and  form  one  vein  which  enters  the  left  innominate.  An  inferior  thyroid  vein  is  often 
present.  It  is  of  small  sisse,  emerges  at  the  inferior  and  external  part  of  the  gland,  and  passes  to 
the  corresponding  innominate  vein.* 

The  lyzaphatics  are  numerous  and  of  large  size.  Collecting  trunks  arise  from  a  network  within 
the  capsule.  Some  trunks  ascend  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  isthmus  and  reach  the  node  in 
front  of  the  larsmx;  others  ascend  along  the  superior  thyroid  artery  and  reach  the  nodes  at  the 
bifurcation  of  t^e  carotid.  Descending  trunks  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  isthmus  reach  the 
nodes  in  front  of  the  trachea;  trunks  from  the  side  of  the  gland  descend  to  the  nodes  about  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.' 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  middle  and  inferior  cervical  gang'lia  of  the  ssni^pathetic,  and 
from  the  inferior  larjmgeal  nerves.  Probably  there  is  also  a  branch  from  each  superior  laiynr 
geal  nerve. 

Applied  Anatomy. — The  thyroid  gland  may  be  congenitally  absent,  and  when  it  is  the  indi- 
vidual suffers  from  the  worst  form  of  cretinism.  One  lobe  may  be  congenitally  aKsent,  but 
this  will  provoke  no  trouble  unless  the  other  lobe  undergoes  atrophy. 

Complete  removal  of  the  thyroid  and  parathyroids  will  produce  operative  myxedema  (cachexia 
strumipriva)y  unless  accessory  thyroids  enlarge  and  perform  the  functions  of  the  thyroid. 

The  thyroid  gland  may  be  congenitally  enlarged.  The  gland  tends  to  atrophy  in  old  age. 
It  is  atrophied  in  myxeaema  and  cretinism.  Some  forms  of  thyroid  enlargement  are  called 
goitre. 

When  all  parts  of  the  gland  enlarge  the  condition  is  known  as  'parenchymatous  goitre. 

Adenomatous  goitre  consists  of  an  adenoma  or  of  adenomata.  In  custic  goitre  there  are  one 
or  more  cysts  due  to  cystic  degeneration  of  adenomata  or  to  fusion  of  adjacent  tubules. 

A  pulsating  goitre  is  one  which  receives  impulses  from  the  carotid  pulsations.  In  a  fibroid 
goitre  there  is  increase  of  interstitial  connective  tissue.  A  goitre  which  passes  back  of  the  sternum 
IS  known  as  subiftemal  or  intrathoracic.  A  goitre  may  extend  back  of  the  trachea  or  back  of  the 
iesophagus. 

Exophthalmic  goitre.  Graves*  disease  or  Basedow's  disease,  is  a  remarkable  disease.  Its  three 
chief  symptoms  are  enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  or  goitre;  prominence  of  the  eyeballs,  or  exoph- 
thalmos (see  p.  372) ;  and  very  rapid  pulse,  or  tachycardia.  Dyspnea,  tremor,  and  various  other 
symptoms  are  usually  found.  The  thyroid  gland  may  be  the  seat  of  a  carcinoma  or  sarcoma 
(malignant  goitre),  syphilitic  or  tuberculous  disease,  ordinary  inflammation^  suppuration,  or 

'  Di«ea.ses  of  the  Thyroid  Gland.     By  James  Berry.  *  Ibid. 

*  The  Lymphatics.     By  Poirier,  Cunto,  and  Delamere.     Translated  .and  edited  by  Cecil  H.  Leaf. 
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hydatid  dUeate.  For  the  relief  of  ordinary  goitre  various  methods  have  been  employed.  Tap- 
pine,  injection  of  aairingenCiJ,  simple  incision,  and  the  seton  are  obsolete.  Ligation  of  the  thy- 
roid arteries  is  rareljf  pCTformed  as  a  curative  measure.  The  superior  and  inferior  thyroids  of 
'One  side  have  been  tied  in  some  cases;  all  four  thyroids  in  other  cases.  Jaboulay  has  performed 
exotkyropexy.  In  this  operation  the  gland  ]s  dislocated  hoot  its  bed,  brought  out  of  the  wound, 
and  left  exposed,  in  hope  that  it  will  atrophy. 

Divition  of  the  Utkmug  is  occasionally  practised  to  relieve  dyspnea.  The  operation  some- 
times succeeds,  but  often  fails. 

Extirpation  of  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  gland  b  a  very  successful  opoation.  Removal  of 
the  entire  gland  will  be  followed  by  operative  myxedema.  Removal  or  injury  of  the  parathyroids 
causes  tetany. 

In  extirpating  a  lobe  of  the  thyroid  by  the  method  until  recently  in  voeue,  Kre«t  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  tearing  die  capsules,  as  if  this  happens  the  gland  tissue  cleeds  profusely.  The 
thyroid  aneries  should  be  ligaled  on  the  diseased  side  before  an  attempt  is  maae  to  remove  the 
mass,  and  in  ligating  the  inferior  thyroid  the  position  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nen'e  must  be 
home  in  mind,  so  as  not  to  include  it  in  the  ligature.  In  order  to  preserve  the  parathyroids  from 
injury,  C.  H.  Mayo  recommends  that  after  the  vessels  entering  ana  leaving  the  thyroid  have  been 
double  clamped  and  divided,  the  entire  lobe  should  be  elevated,  the  capsule  split  along  the  side 
«f  the  gland  and  pushed  back  with  gauze,  and  the  gland  lifted  and  removed  without  disturbing 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule.  As  pointed  out  before,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule 
is  so  thick  and  strong  that  it  is  easier  to  leave  it  in  tilu  than  to  bring  it  out  of  the  wound  wiln  the 

A  cystic  or  solid  tumor  of  the  thvroid  may  be  removed  by  intra^ndulaT  mudeatifm.  If  opera- 
tion becomes  necessary  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  partial  extirpation  is  usually  preferred.  Bilateral 
•extirpation  of  the  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  (tympathteiomy  or  Jonnesco'*  operation) 
has  been  practised  by  some  surgeons  tor  e:(ophthalmic  goitre.    ITie  value  of  the  procedure  is 


THE    PABATHTROID    OLAHSS   (Fig.    1196). 

The  panthTTOid  gfUnda  are  small,  brownish-red  bodies,  situated  near  the  thy- 
roid gland,  but  differing  from  it  in  structure,  being  composed  of  masses  of  cells 
arranged  in  a  moreorless  reticular  fashion  with  numerous  intervening  bloodvessels. 
They  measure  on  an  average  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  (6  mm.)  in  length,  and  from  an  eighth 
to  a  sixth  of  an  inch  (3  to  4  mm.)  in  breadth, 
and  usually  present  the  appearance  of  fiat  oval 
disks.  They  are  classified  according  to  their 
position  into  superior  and  inferior.  The  supe- 
rior, usually  two  in  number,  are  the  more  con- 
stant in  position,  and  are  situated,  one  on  either 
side,  at  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  behind  the  junction  of  the 
pharynx  and  resophagus,  and  in  front  of  the 
prevertebral  fascia.  The  inferior,  also  usually 
two  in  number,  may  be  applied  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  lateral  lobe,  or  may  be  placed  at 
some  little  distance  below  the  thyroid  body,  or 
may  be  found  in  relation  with  one  of  the  inferior 
thyroid  veins.  Although  there  are  usually  four 
parathyroids,  there  may  be  but  three,  or  there 
may  be  six  or  even  eight.  Parathyroid  tissue 
may  exist  within  the  thyroid  gland  even  when 
the  superior  parathyroids  are  present.  Acces- 
sory parathyroids  may  be  found  over  a  wide 
area,  Rogers  and  Fergusson  found  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  pharynx. 

Ogle  found  a  gland  in  the  thorax  which  was  partly       Pia.  iioe.-'nie  po«itk.n  of  the  pun^ 
parathyroid.  czuSifriiflid'n'  '"™  *" 
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Structnte.— The  atnicture  of  ihe  parathvroids  b  differenl  from  that  of  the  thyroid.  They 
are  comiiosed  of  groi^>s  of  epithelial  cella  arranged  in  a  chain-like  fashion  with  numerous  intfr- 
venin)^  capillariea.  TTiere  is  a  cerlain  type  of  cell,  but  the  form  varies.  These  variations  result 
from  changes  due  to  episodes  of  rest  and  activity  (Verebely).  MacCallum's  studies  seem  to 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  Thompson'  stales  that  he  linds  only  one  type  of  cell  in  the  infant 
gland,  and  that  in  the  adult  there  is  primarily  but  one  type  of  cell,  the  other  cells  noted  being 
modifications  of  the  principal  cell  due  to  d^eneration  or  hyperf  unci  ion.  There  is  much  lym- 
phoid tissue  in  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  The  capillaries  are  of  the  sinusoidal  variety. 
The  nerves  of  the  parathyroids  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic  system.  Each  parathyroid 
gland  is  supplied  by  a  parathyroid  artery.  The  inferior  parathyroid  artery  is  always  a  branch 
of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  or  of  the  anastomosing  channel  between  the  superior  and  inferior 
thyroid  arteries  of  one  side  (Geist).  The  superior  parathyroid  artery  may  be  a  branch  of  the 
superior  thyroid  (Poole),  but  it  is  usually  a  branch  of  the  inferior  thyroid  or  of  the  anasto- 
mosing channel.  Ginsburg"  has  shown  that  each  of  the  glands  has  an  accessary  blood  supply, 
by  anastomotic  channels  From  the  opposite  side. 

Embryology. — The  parathyroids  develop  chronologically  in  advance  of  ihe  thyroid.  Tliey 
are  derived  from  the  third  and  fourth  branchial  clefts  of  each  side.  An  independent  accessary 
parathyroid  may  develop  from  the  fifth  cleft  (Getzowa,  Michand).  Some  have  regarded  the  para- 
thyroids as  embryonic  portions  of  the  thyroid,  but,  as  MacCallum  says,  "there  is  no  histological 
proof  that  parathyroid  tissue  can  ever  become  converted  into  thyroid  tissue."  Moat  observers 
regard  the  parathyroids  as  distinct  glands  possessed  of  a  special  function.  Certain  ii  is,  as 
Gley'  and  others  have  shown,  removal  of  the  parathyroids  from  herbivora,  leaving  the  thyroid 
intact,  m  followed  by  spasms,  tetany,  etc.,  just  as  complete  thyroidectomy  b  followed  by  such 
symptoms  in  carnivora. 

^pUed  Anatomy. — Surgeons  have  become  convinced  that  removal  of  the  parathyroids  in 
man  causes  tetany,  and  that  damage  to  them  may  produce  serious  symptoms.  Because  of  this 
danger  most  surgeons  now  prefer  to  remove  a  goitre  from  within  the  capsule  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
after  the  plan  of  the  Mayos,  and  thus  avoiding  the  parathyroids. 

THE  THYMUS  GLAND  (%.  1135). 

The  thjnuDfl  gland  is  a  temporary  orgmi,  attaining  its  full  size  at  the  end  of  the 
seconti  year,  when  it  ceases  to  grow  and  remains  practically  stationary  until 
puberty,  at  which  period  it  rapidly  degenerates.     It  does  not  entirely  disappear, 


Thyy-oid  o 
RigUta 

BtiptTior  venae 


for  the  shrunken  and  degenerated  mass,  even  later  in  life,  maintains  a  likeness  to 
the  original  form  and  retains  within  its  substance  small  portions  of  thymus  tissue 
(Waldeyer).     Jf  examined  when  its  growth  is  most  active,  it  will  be  found  to  con- 

'  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciemwa.  1907.  n.  s.,  mxiiv.  p.  582. 

•  ITniven^ity  of  PennKylvnnin  Medical  Bulletin.  Jiiiiunry.  1WI». 

'  IntcmHl  ScFKlioiu.     By  Williaia  Hiurna  Thomson.     N«w  York  Medical  Jounial,  November  19,  1901. 
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sist  of  two  lateral  lobes  placed  in  close  contact  along  the  middle  line,  situated 
partly  in  the  superior  mediastinum,  partly  in  the  neck,  and  extending  from  the 
level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  upward  as  high  as  the  lower  border  of  the  thy- 
roid gland.  It  is  covered  by  the  sternum  and  by  the  origins  of  the  Sternohyoid 
and  Sternothyroid  muscles.  Below,  it  rests  upon  the  pericardium,  being  separated 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  great  vesseb  by  a  layer  of  fascia.  In  the  neck 
it  lies  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  trachea,  behind  the  Sternohyoid  and  Sterno- 
thyroid muscles.  The  two  lobes  generally  differ  in  size;  they  are  occasionally 
united  so  as  to  form  a  single  mass,  and  are  sometimes  separated  by  an  intermediate 
lobe.  The  thymus  is  of  a  pinkish-gray  color,  is  soft,  and  is  lobulated  on  its  sur- 
faces. It  is  about  two  inches  (5  cm.)  in  length,  one  and  a  half  inches  (3,75  cm.) 
in  breadth  below,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  (6  mm.)  in  thickness.  At  birth 
it  weighs  about  half  an  ounce. 


Fia.  lies.— A.  Jobuleof  the  Ifaymiuof  a  child,  ss  seen  under  low  power.     C.  a.  Lymph  cocpiHclea,  b. 

Cortex,     c.     Concentric  oorpiucles  within  medulla,     b.  BJoodveasela.     (r.  Tre-  Concentric        corpuscle. 

b«eul0.     (Si^hufer.)  (Schaler,  altti  Cadtot.) 


Btmctnre  (Figs.  1198  and  1200).-'EBch  lateral  lobe  is  composed  of  numerous  lobules 
held  together  by  delicate  areolar  tissue,  the  entire  eland  bring  enclosed  in  an  investing  capsule 
of  a  similar  but  denser  structure.  The  primary  lobules  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a 
small  pea,  and  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  nodules  which  are  insular  in  shape  and 
are  more  or  less  fused  tf^ther,  especially  toward  the  interior  of  the  gland.  Each  lobule  consists 
of  a  cortical  and  medullary  portion,  which  differ  in  many  essential  particulars  from  each  other. 
The  cortical  portion  is  mamfv  composed  of  dense  Ijrmphoid  tiune,  consisting  chiefly  of  lymoho- 
cylesand  hyaline  cells  supported  bva  delicate  reticulum.  In  addition  to  this  reticulum,  of  which 
traces  only  are  found  in  the  medullary  portion,  there  is  also  a  network  of  finely  branched  cells 
which  is  continuous  with  a  similar  network  in  the  medullary  portion.  This  network  forms  an 
adventitia  to  the  bloodvessels.  The  mednllaiy  portitm  consists  of  dilluM  lyn^hoid  VOsxm 
(granular  cells)  and  coneestzic  corpnacleB  {corpuscles  of  Hassal).  The  granular  cells  are 
rounded  or  flask-shaped  masses  attached  (often  by  fibrillated  extremities)  to  bloodvessels  and 
to  newly  formed  connec-iive  tissue.  The  concentric  corpuscles  are  composed  of  a  central  mass 
consisting  of  one  or  more  granular  cells,  and  of  a  capsule  which  is  formed  of  concentrically 
arranged  epithelioid  cells  which  seem  to  be  continuous  with  the  branched  cells  forming  the  net- 
work mentioned  above. 

Each  lobule  is  surrounded  by  a  capillary  plexus  from  which  vesseb  pass  into  the  interior 
and  radiate  from  the  periphery  toward  the  centre,  and  form  a  second  zone  just  within  the 
margin  of  the  medullary  portion.    In  the  centre  of  the  medulla  there  are  very  few  vessels,  and 

Watney  has  made  the  important  observation  that  hemoglobin  is  found  in  the  thymus  either 
in  eysls  or  in  cells  situated  near  to  or  forming  part  of  the  concentric  corpuscles.  This  hemo- 
globin varies  from  granules  to  masses  exactly  resembling  colored  blood  corpuscles,  oval  in  the 
bird,  reptile,  and  fish;  circular  in  all  mammals  except  in  the  camel.  Dr.  Watnev  has  also  dis- 
covered in  the  lymph  issuing  from  the  thymus  similar  cells  to  those  found  in  the  gland,  and, 
like  them,  containing  hemoglobin  rither  in  the  form  of  granules  or  masses.    From  these  facts 
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he  arrives  &t  the  physiological  conclusion  that  the  thymus  is  one  source  of  the  colored  blood 

Vessels  and  Netrea.— The  arteriu  supplying  the  thi-mus  are  derived  from  the  Intonul 
munmuy  and  from  the  anpaiior  and  inferior  thyroid.  Tbevsini  terminate  in  the  two  tmum- 
inite  veins,  and  in  the  tstemal  manunsiy  and  the  thyroid  veins.  The  lymphaitics  are  of  larfre 
size,  arise  in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  are  said  to  terminate  in  the  intamal  joffiilarvein. 
The  nerves  are  exceedingly  minute;  they  are  derived  from  the  vsffos  and  synquthatic. 
Branches  from  the  desceadens  hypoglossl  and  phrank  reach  the  investing  capsule,  but  do  not 
penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  gland. 


n 


Fia.  1200. — Minute  atruetur«  of  the  thyraua  jctuid.  LobuI«  of  Injected  thymus  fran  a  calf,  four  days  old. 
lUjthtly  diuniinmatic,  magnilied  atwut  50  diamrUn.  Tbc  Inrir  \aae\t  are  disposed  in  too  r[nB9,  one  of  wbicfa 
lunoundatbe  lobule,  UM^herliex  inat  within  the  inariin  o(  the  medulla,  .-t  uid  B.  From  thymus  of  ramel ,  ex- 
amined without  addition  of  any  rsagent,  Msgnilied  nbaut  400  diameters.  .-1.  Lurge,  eolorlns  nils  nint>iiiiii« 
eroall  oval  manes  of  hemDalobio.  SimiliLr  eelU  are  found  in  the  lymph  nodes,  spleeu,  and  medulla  ol  bone. 
B.  Colored  blood  corpuscles.     (Walney.) 

Applied  Anatomy. — Sudden  dealh~"thvnius  death"— with  heart  failure,  and  with  or 
without  acute  respiratory  embarrassment,  has  lieen  recorded  in  a  number  of  infants  and  children 
in  whom  the  thymus  was  enlarged,  and  the  lymphatic  tissues  throughout  the  body  showed 
gsnerai  hypertrophy,  but  who  showed  no  other  evidence  <rf  disease.  Such  deaths  ha\-e  often 
occurred  during  the  a<i ministration  of  anesthetics. 

Primary  tumors  of  (he  thymus  are  rare  forms  of  mediastinal  newgrowth,  and  are  usually 
dermoids  or  lymphos 


THE  SPLEEN  (LIEN)  (Figs.  1201,  1202). 

The  Bptoen  is  situated  principally  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  left  hx-pochon- 
driac  region,  its  upper  and  inner  extremity  extending  into  the  epigastric  region; 
it  lies  between  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  and  the  Diaphragm.  It  is  obliquely 
placed,  its  long  axis  following  the  obliquity  of  the  tenth  rib.     If  the  abdomen  is 


THE  SPLEEN 


opened  a  spleen  of  ordinary  size  is  not  visible  from  the  front,  as  it  is  placed 
between  the  left  kidney,  Diaphragm,  and  stomach.     It  moves  with  the  respiratory 


Fio.  1201. — The  sptecD.     InteraBi  or  viaocnl  surface. 


— Tlie  spl«en.     Dupbtncmati 


movements  and  with  the  movements  of  the  stomach.     It  is  the  lar^st  of  the  so- 
called  ducdess  glands,  and  varies  greatly  in  size.     Usually  it  measures  some  five 
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inches  in  length.      It  is  of  an  oblong,  flattened,  tetrahedral  form,  soft,  of  very 
friable  consistence,  highly  vascular,  and  of  a  dark-purplish  color. 

Relations. — ^The  external  or  phrenic  Btirface  (faciei  dipkragmaiica)  is  convex,  smoodi,  and 
Ls  directed  upward,  backward,  and  to  the  left,  except  at  its  upper  end,  w^here  it  is  directed  slightly 
inward.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm,  which  separates  it  from 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs  of  the  left  side,  and  the  intervening  lower  border  of  the  left 
lung  and  pleura. 

The  internal  surface  is  concave,  and  divided  by  a  ridge  into  an  anterior  or  gastric,  and  a 
posterior  or  renal  portion. 

The  gastric  surface  {fades  gastrica),  which  is  directed  forward  and  inward,  is  broad  and 
concave,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach;  and  below  this 
with  the  tail  of  the  pancreas.  It  presents  ilear  its  inner  border  a  long  fissure,  termed  the  hihxm 
{hilu3  lietiis),  in  which  are  several  irregular  apertures,  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  and 
nerves. 

The  renal  surface  (fades  renalis)  is  directed  inward  and  downward.  It  is  somewhat  flattened, 
is  considerably  narrower  than  the  gastric  surface,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  left  kidney  and  occasionally  with  the  left  suprarenal  gland. 

The  upper  end  of  the  spleen  (extremiias  superior)  is  directed  inward,  toward  the  vertebral 
column,  where  it  lies  on  a  level  with  the  eleventh  thoracic  vertebra,  within  one  and  one-half  to 
two  inches  of  the  midline.  The  lower  end  {extremiias  inferior),  sometimes  termed  the  basal 
surface,  is  flat,  triangular  in  shape,  and  rests  upon  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon  and  the 
phrenocolic  ligament,  and  is  generally  in  contact  with  the  tail  of  the  pancreas.  The  anterior 
border  (margo  anterior)  is  free,  sharp,  and  thin,  and  is  often  notched,  especially  below;  it  sepa- 
rates the  phrenic  surface  from  the  gastric  surface.  The  posterior  border  (margo  posterior), 
more  rounded  and  blunter  than  the  anterior,  separates  the  renal  from  the  phrenic  surface; 
it  corresponds  to  the  lower  border  of  the  eleventh  rib  and  lies  between  the  Diaphragm  and 
left  kidney.  The  internal  border,  or  intermediate  margin,  is  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
renal  and  gastric  portions  of  the  internal  surface. 

The  spleen,  with  the  exception  of  its  hilum,  is  completely  invested  with  peritoneum,  which 
is  firmly  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  organ.  Two  folds  of  peritoneal  tissue — the  lienorenal 
ligament  and  the  gastrosplenic  omentum — serve  to  hold  the  organ  in  position.  The  lienorenal 
ligament  (Figs.  982  and  985)  is  derived  from  the  layers  of  the  peritoneum  forming  the  greater 
and  lesser  sacs  where  they  come  into  contact  between  the  left  kidney  and  the  spleen.  Between 
these  two  layers  the  splenic  vessels  pass.  The  gastrosplenic  omentum  {ligamentum  gastro- 
lienale)  is  also  formed  of  two  layers,  derived  from  the  greater  and  lesser  sacs,  respectively,  where 
they  meet  between  the  spleen  and  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  (Fig.  985).  Between  these  two 
layers  run  the  vasa  brevia  and  the  left  gastroepiploic  branches  of  the  splenic  artery  and  vein. 
The  spleen  is  also  supported  by  the  phruiocolic  ligament  (see  p.  1265). 

The  size  and  weight  of  the  spleen  are  liable  to  verv  extreme  variations  at  different  periods 
of  life  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  under  different  conditions.  In  the 
€Ldult,  in  whom  it  attains  its  greatest  size,  it  is  usually  about  five  inches  in  length,  three  inches 
in  breadth,  and  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  thickness,  and  weighs  about  six  and  one- 
half  ounces.  At  birth,  its  weight,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  body,  is  almost  equal  to  what  is 
observed  in  the  adult,  being  as  1  to  350;  while  in  the  adult  it  varies  from  1  to  320  to  1  to  400. 
In  old  age  the  organ  not  only  decreases  in  weight,  but  decreases  considerably  in  proportion 
to  the  entire  body,  being  as  1  to  700.  The  size  of  the  spleen  is  increased  during  and  after 
di^^estion,  and  varies  considerably  according  to  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  body,  being  large 
in  well-fed,  and  small  in  starved  animals.  In  intermittent  and  other  fevers  it  becomes  much 
enlarged,  weighing  occasionally  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds. 

Frequently  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spleen,  and  especially  in  the  gastrosplenic  and  great 
omenta,  small  nodules  of  splenic  tissue  may  be  found,  either  isolated,  or  connected  to  the  spleen 
by  thin  bands  of  splenic  tissue.  Every  such  nodule  is  known  as  a  supernumerary  or  accessory 
spleen  {lien  accessorius).    Accessory  spleens  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  plum. 

Support  and  Mobility  of  the  Spleen. — The  spleen  is  normally  movable  within  certain 
narrow  limits.  It  moves  with  respiration  and  with  the  stomach  movements.  It  is  supported  by 
ligaments  (p.  1260).  An  unduly  mobile  spleen  is  called  a  movable  spleen*  In  order  that  a 
splet^n  shall  become  unduly  movable,  the  ligaments  must  stretch,  and  this  stretching  is  often 
effej'ted  when  the  organ  is  greatly  enlarged,  but  even  an  apparently  normal  spleen  may  become 
movable.     Movable  spleen  is  usually  associated  with  movable  left  kidney. 

Structure. — ^The  spleen  is  invested  by  a  capsule  consisting  of  an  external  serous  and  an 
intamal  fibromuscular  layer. 

The  external  or  serous  layer  {funica  serosa)  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum;  it  is  thin,  smooth, 
and  in  the  human  subject  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  fibromuscular  layer.  It  invests  the 
entire  organ,  except  at  the  places  of  its  reflection  on  to  the  stomach  and  Diaphragm  and  at 
the  hilum. 
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The  flbromiucnlar  Uy«r  (tunica  albu^nea)  rorma  the  framework  of  the  spleen.  It  is  com- 
pwed  of  white  fibrous  coimective  tissue  containing  sroooih  muscle  cells  and  elastic  fibres,  and 
It  invests  the  organ  as  a  capsule,  and  at  the  bilum  is  reflected  inward  upon  the  vessels  in  the  form 
of  sheaths.     From  these  sheaths,  as  well  as  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  fibromuscular  layer, 


Fia.  1203. — TraoBvorH  wction  uf  tb*  splMD.  showing  the  tntbHulBr  tiiaue  and  tlie  iplenic  veto 

3  small  Sbrous  bands,  trab«ciiln  (tTobeculof  lienia)  (Fiais.  1203  and  1204),  are  given 
off  in  all  directions:  these  uniting  with  the  bands  from  the  vessel  sheaths  constitute  (he  frame- 
work of  the  spleen.  Thb  framework  resembles  a  sponge^ike  material,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  small  spaces  or  areolie.  The  spaces  of  the  areolv  contain  the  lymphoid  material  known 
as  gplaoic  pn^i  (pu/pa  limit). 


Fra.  1204. — Traiuvenc  MctioD  of  tht  buman  iipleen,  sbowinic  tbe  dislribution  of  the  Bplenic  artery 

Within  the  capsule  is  the  p)tr«nchym»,  consisting  of  the  splenic  pulp  and  aplenic  (Halpighian) 
GorpuBcles.  The  splenic  pulp  is  dark  reddish  brown  in  color  and  consists  of  a  delicate  niifidvm, 
u[Hin  the  fibres  of  which  are  seen  stellate  connect ii*e-t issue  cells.  In  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum 
are  diffuse  lymphoid  tissne,  eTTthrocytes,  erythroblasts.  disintegrating  erTthrocytes,  pigment 
grannlas,  branched  cells,  and  certain  large  poljTiuclear  elements,  splenic  eella.  'Ilie  Ivmphoid 
ti.ssue  eonsisia  of  leukocyUs,  mainly  lymphocytes,  and  hyaline  cells  scattered  throughout  the 
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reticulum.  The  erythrocytes  are  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  blood  current;  ihe  ervihrobbsts 
are  newly  formed  red  blood  cells  that  have  as  yet  not  lost  their  nuclei.  The  disiniegrxing 
red  celts  are  useless  cells  that  by  their  dbintegration  contribute  ihe  coloring  matters  to  the  bile. 
The  branched  cells  are  large,  flattened,  atellate  elements,  the  processes  of  which  seetn  to  anas- 
tomose la  assist  in  forming  the  reticular  substance,  and  also  seem  to  connect  with  the  endo- 
thelial cells  of  the  capillaries.  The  aplenic  uUa  are  large  polynuclear  elements  possessing 
the  power  of  ameboid  movements.  They  often  contain  pigment  granules  and  red  cells  in  theit 
protoplasm,  thus  indicating  pkagoculoais.  The  tzabecnla  are  continuations  of  the  capsule, 
and  consist  of  white  fibrous  connecnve  tissue  and  smooth  muscle  tissue. 

The  splenic  {Maipighian)  cotptudM  are  dense,  spherical  ot  cylindrical  collectioiLs  of  lym- 
phoid tissue  (fo/tfary/aVidfj)  surrounding  an  arteriole.  Each  corpuscle  shows  a  lighter  gvnninal 
GflUtn  and  a  darker  peripheral  zone  where  the  leukocytes  are  more  numerous  and  more  closely 
packed.  E^h  corpuscle  usually  exhibits  an  excenirically  placed  arteriole,  a^  the  lymphoid 
tissue  is  collected  in  the  adventitial  sheath  of  the  vessel.  These  bodies  are  visible  to  I&e  naked 
eye,  and  appear  as  whitish  dots. 

'  BloodvBBsels  ol  the  Spleen.'— Theaplsnic  arter;  enters  the  hilum  and  divides  into  branches 
that  follow  the  trabeculte.  Of  these,  some  quickly  pass  to  the  pulp,  while  others  follow  the 
trabeculie  to  their  smallest  divisions.  The  spleen  is  divided  into  circulatory  lobules  about  1  mm. 
in  diameter,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  histological  units,  one  for  each  [erminal  vessel,  or 
ampulla.  These  terminal  vessels  are  large  endothelial  channels  surrounded  by  a  lymphatic 
sheath,  called  the  eUip.mdal  ekeatk.  These  terminal  ampullae  are  porous  ana  coDlinue  as 
veins,  that  collect  the  olood  and  empty  it  into  the  splenic  vein  at  the  nilum. 


Fig.  t20a.~  Section  of  splMD.  sfaowinc  Uie  tannjnation  or  the  small  bloDdveawl*. 

The  spleen  is  subject  to  rhythmical  contractions,  one  per  minute;  during  a  contraction  the 
organ  is  reduced  about  18  per  cent,  in  volume.  These  contractions  are  produced  by  the  con- 
tractions of  the  smooth  muscle  tissue  in  the  capsule  and  traheculw  of  the  pulp.  When  ihe 
cardiac  impulse  sends  the  blood  into  the  arterial  channels  the  blood  passes  through  the  |>orous 
wails  of  the  ampuUre  into  the  pulp.  When  ihe  rhythmical  contractions  occur  the  blood  is  forced 
into  the  veins  through  the  pores  of  the  ampullie,  and  at  the  same  time  (he  arteries  are  closed. 

The  lymphatica  originate  in  two  ways — i.  e.  from  the  sheath  of  the  arteries  and  in  the 
trabeculce.  'Hie  former  trunks  are  the  deep  collectjilf  tnnika,  and  accompany  the  blood- 
vessels; the  latter  pass  to  the  saperflcial  lympluttic  plexDa,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  surfare 
of  the  organ.  Lymphatic  channels  do  not  e.tist  in  the  pulp.  The  deep  trunks  at  the  hilum 
number  from  five  to  ten.  and  terminate  in  the  aplenic  nodes.  The  superficial  trunks  also  pass 
to  the  hilum  and  terminate  in  the  splenic  nodes. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  splenic  plexus,  which  Is  a  part  of  or  connected  with  the 
solar  plexus.     The  nerves  enter  (he  spleen  with  the  vessels. 

Surface  Form.— The  spleen  is  situated  under  cover  of  the  lower  libs  of  the  left  side,  beinjr 
separated  from  ihcni  by  the  Diaphragm,  and  above  by  a  small  portion  of  the  lower  margin  of 
the  left  lung  and  pleura.  Its  position  corresponds  to  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs.  It  Ls 
[ilaced  very  ohlitiuely.  "  It  is  oblique  in  two  directions — viz.,  from  above  downward  and  outward, 
and  also  from  atiove  downward  and  forward"  (Cunningham).  "Its  highest  and  lowest  points 
are  on  a  level  respectively  with  the  ninth  thoracic  and  first  lumbar  spines;  its  inner  end  is  di»- 

I  F.  P.  MhII.  Aoier.  Jour,  of  Anat.,  1903.  vol.  ii.  No.  3. 
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tant  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  median  plane  of  the  body,  and  its  outer  end  about  reaches 
the  midaxillary  line"  (Quain). 

Applied  Anatomy. — Injury  of  the  spleen  is  less  common  than  that  of  the  liver,  on  account 
of  its  protected  situation  and  connections.  It  may  be  ruptured  by  direct  or  indirect  violence, 
torn  by  a  broken  rib,  or  injured  by  a  punctured  or  eunshot  wound.  When  the  organ  is  enlarged 
the  chance  of  rupture  is  increased.  The  great  risk  is  hemorrhage,  owing  to  the  extreme  vascu- 
larity of  the  organ,  and  the  absence  of  a  proper  system  of  capillaries.  The  injury  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessarily  fatal,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  contractile 
power  of  its  capsule,  which  narrows  the  wound  and  thus  antagonizes  the  escape  of  blood.  In 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  suggest  such  an  injury  and  indicate  danger  to  life,  laparatomy  must 
be  performed;  and  if  the  hemorrhage  cannot  be  arrested  by  ordinary  surgical  methods  the 
spleen  must  be  removed.  The  spleen  may  become  displaced,  producing  great  pain  from  stretch- 
ing of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  this  dislocation  may  render  necessary  removal  of  the  organ. 
The  spleen  may  become  enormously  enlarged  in  certain  diseased  conditions,  such  as  ague,  leu- 
kemia, syphilis,  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  or  without  any  obtainable  history  of  previous 
disease.  It  may  also  become  enlarged  in  lymphadenoma  as  a  part  of  a.  general  blood  disease. 
In  these  cases  the  mass  may  fill  the  abdomen  and  extend  into  me  pelvis,  and  may  be  mistaken 
for  ovarian  or  uterine  disease. 

The  spleen  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  cystic  tumors^  especially  hydatids,  and  of  abscess.  These 
cases  require  treatment  by  incision  and  drainage;  and  in  abscess  great  care  must  be  taken 
if  there  are  no  adhesions  between  the  spleen  and  abdominal  cavity,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
any  of  the  pus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  possible,  the  operation  should  be  performed  in 
two  stages.  Sarcoma  and  carcinoma  are  occasionally  found  m  the  spleen,  but  very  rarely  as 
a  primary  disease.  In  movable  spleen,  if  the  organ  is  normal,  follow  the  advice  of  Rydygier 
and  loosen  the  parietal  peritoneum  to  make  a  pocket,  place  the  spleen  in  the  pocket,  and  pass 
sutures  through  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  splenic  ligaments.  A  movable  diseased  spleen 
should  be  removed.  i 

Extirpation  of  the  spleen  has  been  performed  for  wounds  or  injuries,  floating  spleen,  simple 
hypertrophy,  and  leukemic  enlargement;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  operation  is  now  regarded 
as  unjustifiable,  as  it  is  practically  certain  to  terminate  fatally.  The  incision  is  best  made  in 
the  left  semilunar  line:  the  spleen  is  isolated  from  its  surroundings,  and  the  pedicle  transfixed 
and  ligated  in  two  portions,  before  the  tumor  is  turned  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  if  this  is 
possible,  so  as  to  avoid  any  traction  on  the  pedicle,  which  may  cause  tearing  of  the  splenic  vein 
and  which  inevitably  induces  grave  shock.  In  applying  the  ligatures  the  surgeon  must  not 
include  the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  and  in  lifting  out  the  organ  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
rupturing  the  capsule. 


THE  SUPKABENAL  GLANDS,  OR  ADRENAL  CAPSULES  (GLANDULAE 

SUPRARENALIS)  (Pigs.  1206,  1207). 

The  supraienal  glands  are  two  small  flattened  bodies,  of  a  yellowish  color, 
situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  immedi- 
ately above  and  in  front  of  the  upper  extremity  of  each  kidney;  hence  their  name. 
The  right  one  (Fig.  1206)  is  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  a  cocked  hat;  the  left  (Fig.  1207)  is  more  semilunar,  usually  larger  and  placed 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  right.  They  vary  in  size  in  diflFerent  individuals, 
being  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  detected;  their  usual  size  is  from 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  nearly  two  inches  (4  to  5  cm.)  in  length,  rather  less  in 
width,  and  one-quarter  of  an  inch  (6  mm.)  in  thickness.  Their  average  weight 
is  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  drams  (6  grams)  each. 

Relations. — ^The  relations  of  the  suprarenal  glands  diflFer  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  body. 

The  right  suprarenal  (Fig.  1206)  is  situated  behind  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  in  front  of  the  Diaphragm  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
right  kidney.  It  is  roughly  triangular  in  shape,  and  its  base,  directed  downward,  is 
in  contact  with  the  inner  and  anterior  aspects  of  the  upper  end  of  the  right  kidney. 
It  presents  two  surfaces  for  examination,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The 
anterior  surface  (facies  anterior)  presents  two  areas,  separated  by  a  furrow,  the 
hilum  {hilus  glandtUae  suprarerialis);  one  area,  occupying  about  one-third  of  the 
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whole  surface,  is  situated  above  and  internally;  it  is  depressed,  uncovered  by 
peritoneum,  and  is  in  contact  in  front  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  right  lohe 
of  the  liver,  and  along  its  inner  border  with  the  inferior  vena  cava;  the  remain- 
ing area  is  elevated,  and  is  divided  into  a  nonperitoneal  portion,  in  contact  with 
the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  duodenum,  and  a  portion  covered  by  peritoneum  forming 
the  hepatorenal  fold.  The  poiterior  aiiiface  (Jacies  posterior)  is  divided  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  part  by  a  curved  ridge;  the  upper,  slightly  concave,  rests  upon 
the  Diaphragm;  the  lower,  or  bue  (basis  glandidae  suprareualis)  is  concave, 
and  is  in  contact  with  the  upper  end  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  kidney. 

The  left  suprarenal  (Fig.  1207),  slightly  larger  than  the  right,  is  cresoentic  in 
shape,  its  concavity  being  adapted  to  the  inner  border  of  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  left  kidney.  It  presents  an  inner  border  which  is  convex,  and  an  outer 
which  is  concave;  its  upper  border  is  narrow,  and  its  lower  rounded.     Its  anteriitt 


sortiwe  (Jacies  anterior)  presents  two  areas — an  upper  one,  covered  by  the  peri- 
tCMieum  forming  the  lesser  sac,  which  separates  it  from  the  cardiac  end  of  (he 
stomach  and  to  a  small  extent  from  the  superior  extremity  of  the  spleen;  and  a 
lower  one,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  pancreas  and  splenic  artery,  and  is  therefore 
not  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  A  hilum  is  present,  as  in  the  right  suprarenal. 
Its  posterior  sniface  (Jacies  posterior)  presents  a  vertical  ridge,  which  divides  it 
into  two  areas.  The  ridge  lies  in  the  sulcus  between  the  kidney  and  crus  of  the 
Diaphragm,  while  the  area  on  either  side  of  it  lies  on  these  parts  respectively; 
the  outer  area,  which  is  thin,  resting  on  the  kidney,  and  the  inner  and  smaller  area 
resting  on  the  left  crus  of  the  Diaphragm. 

The  surface  of  the  suprarenal  gland  is  .surrounded  by  areolar  tissue  containing 
much  fat,  and  closely  invested  by  a  thin  fibrous  coat,  which  is  difficult  to  remove, 
on  account  of  numerous  fibrous  processes  and  vessels  which  enter  the  oigan 
through  the  furrows  on  its  anterior  surface  and  base. 

Accessory  suprarenal  glaads  (glaridvlae  suprarenales  aceessoriae)  are  often 
to  be  found  in  the  connective  tis-fue  around  the  suprarenals.  The  smaller  of 
these,  on  section,  show  a  uniform  surface,  but  in  some  of  the  larger  a  distinct 
medulla  can  be  made  out. 

Structnre  (Fig.  1208). — On  making  a  perpendicular  aection,  the  suprarenal  gland  is  seen 
to  consi.st  of  Iwo  substances — surrounded  bv  a  capaule—the  aztanud  or  cortical  and  the 
intenutl  or  meduUarjr.    The  former,  which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  organ,  is  of  a  deejv 
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j-ellow  color.  The  medullarv  substance  is  soft,  pulpy,  and  of  a  dark-brown  color.  In  the 
<^ntre  is  orten  seen  a  space,  not  natural,  but  formed  after  death  by  the  disJDlegration  of  the 
medullary  substance. 

The  C^iBOls  consists  of  white  fibrous  connective  tissue  in  which  some  smooth  muscle  tissue 
is  seen.     From  the  capsule  and  vessel  sh(«ths  the  framework  of  the  organ  is  derived. 

The  coitlcal  portion  consists  of  epithelial  cells  arranged  in  three  zones.  The  BOUi  ^omor- 
iiloaa — the  outermost — consists  of  oval  or  round  cell  groups  surrounded  by  capillary  plexuses  and 
reticulum.  The  cells  are  polyhedral  in  shape  with  clear  nuclei;  the  protoplasm  b  granular  and 
contains  many  fat  globules.  The  sooft  tudciilata — or  middle  zone — consists  of  columns  of 
epilhelia)  cells  {usually  two  cells  wide)  supported  by  reticulum  containing  bloodves.seb  and  lym- 
pnatics.  TTiese  cells  resemble  the  above,  but  the  nuclei  are  in  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  cells. 
The  IMta  reticularis,  the  innermost  of  the  three,  consists  of  anastomosing  columns  or  chains 
of  cells.  These  cells  are  smaller  than  the  preceding,  are  distinct  in  oudine,  and  possess  a 
granular  and  pigmented  protoplasm. 


The  m«dnllai7  portion  {tubaantia  meduUaria)  {Fig.  1208)  is  usually  separated  from  the 
cortex  by  a  layer  of  large  smooth  cells.  Beneath  this  layer  the  epithelial  cells  are  arranged 
in  irr^ular  groups  and  chains,  surrounded  by  reticulum  and  capillaries.  The  cells  are  small 
and  their  outlines  are  indistinct.  They  color  deeply  with  chromium  salts,  and  are  called 
rkromaffin  cell*.    Many  sympathetic  nerve  cells  are  present. 

VOEBSls  Uld  NflrrOB. — The  numerous  arteries  which  enter  the  suprarenal  bodies  from  the 
sources  mentioned  below  form  plexuses  in  the  capsule  and  penetrate  the  cortical  part  of  the 
gland,  where  they  break  up  into  capillaries  in  the  fibrous  septa,  and  these  converge  to  the  very 
numerous  thin-walled  veins  of  the  medullary  portion.  These  veins  usually  empty  directly 
into  ihe  large  central  veins.  The  medullary  vessels  are  derived  from  the  cortical  vessels,  and 
pass  to  the  medulla  without  branching  to  form  plexuses  of  capillaries  around  the  cells.  The 
veins  in  this  region  convei^  to  form  from  two  to  four  central  veins,  which  unite  to  become 
the  suprarenal  vein,  whic'h  in  lum  emerges  as  a  single  vessel  from  the  centre  of  the  gland. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  suprarenal  glands  are  three  in  number  an<l  of  large  size;  they 
are  derived  from  tne  aorta,  the  phrenic,  and  the  renal;  they  subdivide  into  numerous  minute 
branches  previous  to  entering  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

The  suprarenal  vein  returns  the  blood  from  the  medullary  venous  plexus,  and  receives  several 
branches  from  the  cortical  substance;  it  emerges  from  the  hilum  and  opens  on  the  right  side 
into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  on  the  left  side  into  the  renal  vein. 

The  l7nq>l)aitlCB  form  several  collections  which  are  about  the  beginning  of  the  suprarenal 
vein.     They  terminate  in  the  nodes  at  the  corresponding  side  of  the  aorta. 

The  nerrea  are  myelinated  and  amyelinaled,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  derived 
from  the  Bolar  and  nmal  plexusoa,  and.  according  to  Bergmann,  from  the  pbrenic  and  vagua 
nerves.  They  enter  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  gland.  A  plexus  in  the  gland  sends 
branches  into  the  cortex,  where  plexuses  are  formed  around  the  vessels.  Branches  are  also 
sent  to  the  medulla,  where  rich  plexuses  are  formed  around  the  cells  and  vessels.  Many  sym- 
pathetic ganglia  are  seen  there. 
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THE  GAEOnD  OLANDS,  OR  GAEOTID  BODIES   (GLOMUS 

GAEOTIGUM). 

The  carotid  bodies,  two  in  number,  are  situated  one  on  either  side  of  the  neck, 
behind  the  common  carotid  artery  at  its  point  of  bifurcation  into  the  internal  and 
external  carotid  trunks.  They  are  reddish  brown  in  color  and  oval  in  shape, 
the  long  diameter  measuring  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  (5  mm.)  Each  is  invested 
by  a  fibrous  capsule  and  consists  of  spherical  or  irregular  masses  of  cells — the 
masses  being  more  or  less  isolated  from  each  other  by  septa  which  extend  inward 
from  the  capsule.  A  network  of  large  capillaries  from  the  carotid  artery  ramifies 
among  the  cell  masses,  together  with  numerous  sympathetic  nerve  fibres.  The 
cells  are  polyhedral  in  shape,  and  each  contains  a  large  nucleus  embedded  in 
finely  granular  protoplasm  which  is  stained  yellow  by  chromic  salts. 

Applied  Anatomy. — Tumors  may  arise  from  this  structure.  Such  a  tumor  is  apt  to  l>e 
above  the  level  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  in  most  cases  it  moves  with 
each  arterial  beat. 


THE  GOGGTGEAL  OLAND  OR  BODT,  OR  LUSCHEA'S  GLAND 

(OLOMXTS  GOGGTOEUM). 

Lying  near  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  in  a  small  tendinous  interval  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Levator  ani  muscles  and  just  above  the  coccygeal  attachment  of  the 
Sphincter  ani  is  a  small  conglobate  body  about  as  large  as  a  millet  seed,  first 
described  by  Luschka,  and  named  by  him  the  coccygeal  gland.  Its  most  obvious 
connections  are  with  the  middle  sacral  artery. 

Stracture. — It  consists  of  a  congeries  of  small  arteries  with  little  aneurismal  dilatations 
derived  from  the  middle  sacral  and  freely  communicating  with  each  other.  The  gland  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  capsule  of  white  fibrous  connective  tissue  which  sends  in  septa  to  form  the  frame- 
work of  the  organ  and  to  divide  it  into  spaces  which  contain  groups  of  polyhedral  cells.  Each 
cell  contains  a  large  round  or  oval  nucleus,  the  protoplasm  surrounding  which  is  clear  and  is 
not  stained  by  chromic  salts.^  Nerves  pass  into  this  little  body  from  the  sympathetic,  but 
their  mode  of  termination  is  unknown.  Macalister  believes  the  glomerulus  of  tlie  vessels  "con- 
sists of  the  condensed  and  convoluted  metameric  dorsal  arteries  of  the  caudal  segments  em- 
bedded in  tissue  which  is  possibly  a  small  persisting  fragment  of  the  neurenteric  canal." 


THE  PABASYMPATHETIG  BODIES  (OROANA  PABASYMPATHETICA 

OF  ZUGEEBEANDL). 

The  parassnnpathetic  bodies  were  discovered  in  1901  by  Zuckerkandl.  They  are 
from  one  to  four  in  number,  situated  retroperitoneally,  ventrad  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  at  the  level  of  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae.  Each  parasympathetic 
body  is  from  6  to  10  mm.  in  length  and  from  2  to  4  mm.  in  width,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  capsule  of  fibrous  tissue.  In  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum  are  found  groups 
of  polyhedral  or  cuboidal  epithelial  cells,  closely  packed  and  of  the  chromaffin 
type.  These  bodies  are  usually  supplied  by  fine  arterial  twigs  from  the  aorta. 
They  are  best  developed  in  the  fetus  and  in  infancy. 

»  Consult  J.  W.  T.  Walker,  *'Ueber  die  menschliche  Stciasdruse,"  Arch,  f.mikr.  .\iiat.  u.  Entwickgesch. ,  1904. 
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Acid  cells,  1277 
Acoustic  nerve,  1003 

applied  anatomy  of,  1004 
nuclei,  883 
Acromial  angle,  177 
artery,  640 
bursa,  303 
nerve,  1025 

r^ion,  muscles  of,  463 
Acromioclavicular     articulation, 
297 
applied  anatomy  of,  299 
surface  form  of,  299 
synovial  membrane  of,  298 
ligajnents,  297 
Acromion  angle,  177 


Acromion  process,  175 
Acromiothoracic  artery,  640 
Adduction,  267 
Adductor  brevis  muscle,  516 

canal,  687 

longus  muscle,  515 

applied  anatomy  of,  517 
surface  form  of ,*^  545 

magnus  muscle,  516 

applied  anatomy  of,  517 
surface  form  of,  545 

minimus  muscle,  516 

obliquus  hallucis  muscle,  542 
pollicis  muscle,  493 

transversus    hallucis    muscle, 
543 
pollicis  muscle,  493 

surface  form  of,  498 

tubercle,  225 
Aditus  laryngis,  1171 
Adrenal  capsule,  1449 
Afferent  lymphatic  vessels,  771 

root  of  spinal  cord,  827 
Agminated  follicles,  1293 
Air  sacs,  1197 

sinus,  frontal,  79 
Ala  nasi,  1081 

of  sacrum,  61 
Alee  of  ethmoid,  96 

of  sphenoid,  92 

of  vomer,  114,  139 
Alar  cartilage,  1082 

thoracic  arterv,  641 
Alcock's  canal,  450,  677 
Alimentary  canal,  1201 

tract,  development  of,  1245 
Alisphenoids,  95 
Alveolar  artery,  604 

index  of  skull,  147 

point  of  skull,  145 

process  of  maxillse,  104 
Alveoli  of  lungs,  1197 
Alveus,  930,  943 
Amcloblasts,  1216 
Amphiarthrosis,  264 
Ampulla  of  Fallopian  tube,  1403 

or  lacrimid  canal,  1118 

assea,  1139 

of  rectum,  1309 

of  vas  deferens,  1385 

of  Vater,  1335 
Ampullar  nerve,  1004 
Amvgdaline  fissure,  925 

nucleus,  889,  949 
Amvgdaloid  tubercle,  940,  949 
Anal  canal,  1310 

fascia,  448,  455 

orifice.  1310 

pockets,  1311 

valves,  1311 
Anastomosis  of  arteries,  575 
circumpatellar,  698 

between  portal  and  systemic 
veins,  757 

crucial,  680,  692 

of  veins,  708 
Anastomotic  vein,  posterior,  722 

of  Trolard,  722 
Anastomotica  magna  of  brachial, 

645 


Anastomotica  magna  of  femoral, 

693 
Anatomical  neck  of  humerus,  178 
Anatomy,  classification  of,  33 

definition  of,  33 

descriptive  terms  of,  33 

nomenclature  of,  33 
Anconeus  muscle,  483 

surface  form  of,  497 
Andersch,  ganglion  of,  1005 
Angiology,  demiition  of,  34 
Angle,  acromial,  177 

filtration,  1107 

of  jaw,  118 

lateral,  inferior,  60,  61 

of  Ludovic,  157 

nasal,  99 

of  pubis,  212 

of  ribs,  163 

Rohmdic,  919 

sacrovertebral,  58 

subcostal,  156 

subscapular,  172 
Angular  artery,  596 

gyre,  924 

processes,  77,  135 

vein,  712 
Angulus  Ludovici,  157,  166 
Ankle  bone,  244 
Ankle-joint,  342 

apphed  anatomy  of,  346 

surface  form  of,  346 

synovial  membrane  of,  345 
Annular  ligaments,  310, 487,  488, 

537,538 
Annulus  fibrosus,  270 

ovahs,  560 
Anococcygeal  body,  1310 

nerves,  1065 

raph6,  452,  454 
Ansa  lenticularis,  907,  952 

peduncularis,  907,  952 

subclavii,  1072 
Antebrachial  fascia,  472 
Antecubital  fossa,  643 

lymph  nodes,  784 
>  Anterior  annular  ligament,  487, 
537 

arch  of  atlas,  50 

atlantoaxial  ligament,  274 

auricular  artery,  601 
nerve,  991 

calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament, 
347 

cardiac  veins,  559,  711 

carpal  arch,  649 

cecal  artery,  665 

cerebral  artery,  617 
vein,  722 

cervical  lymph  nodes,  781 

chondroeternal  ligament,  286 

chondroxiphoid  ligament,  288 

ciliary  arteries,  616 

circumflex  artery,  641 

clinoid  process,  93,  126 

commissure,  947 

common  ligament,  268 

communicating    artery,     617, 
618,  652 

condyloid  foramen,  70,  71,  127 
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Anterior  condyloid  fossa,  131 
conjugal  ligaments,  271 
costovertebral  ligament,  282 
crescentric  lobes  of  cerebellum, 

888 
crucial  ligament,  333 
crural  nerve,  1052 
cusp  of  mitral  valve,  564 
dental  artery,  605 

canal.  102 
ethmoiaal  artery,  614 

canal,  79,  98 

cells,  98 

foramen,  137 

sinuses,  99 
femoral  region,  muscles  of,  506 
fontanelle,  76,  143 
fossa  of  skull,  123 
humeral    region,    muscles    of, 

468 
ileocolic  lymph  nodes,  794 
inferior  cerebellar  artery.  624 

spinous    process    of    ilium, 
210 
intercavernous  sinus,  728 
intercostal  arteries,  634 

membrane,  418 

veins,  739 
internal  frontal  artery,  618 
interosseous  nerve,  1039 
intersternal  ligament,  289 
intertrochanteric  line,  224 
jugular  vein.  715 
ligament  of  knee-joint,  331 

of  malleus,  1135 

of  wrist-joint,  314 
longitudinal  spinal  veins,  741 
marginal    fasciculus    of    cord, 

844 
median  vein,  723 
mediastinal  lymph  nodes,  803 
meningeal  artery,  612 
nares,  1083 
nasal  aperture,  138 

spine,  105,  135,  139 
occipito-atlantal  ligament,  275 
palatine  canal,  138 

fossa,  104,  128 

nerve,  989 
parolfactory  sulcus,  929 
perforated  space,  929 
peroneal  artery,  704 
pillar  of  fauces,  1205 
pubic  ligament,  294 
pulmonary  nerve,  1010 

plexus,  1076 
radial  carpal  artery,  649 
radioulnar  ligament,  312 

r^on,  muscles  of,  473 
ramus  of  cerebellum,  890 
recurrent  tibial  artery,  700 
region  of  skull,  134 
root  of  spinal  cord,  827 

of  zygomatic  process  of  tem- 
poral bone,  81 
sacral  foramina,  59 
sacrococcygeal  ligament,  293 
sacroiliac  ligament,  290 
sacroeciatic  ligament,  292 
scapular   region,    muscles  of, 

464 
spinal  artery,  623 
sternoclavicular  ligament,  296 
superior  costotransverse   liga- 
ment, 284 

dental  nerve,  987 

spinous  process  of  ilium,  210 
temporal  artery,  601 

diploic  vein,  721 
thoracic  nerve,  1033 

region,  muscles  of,  456 
tibial  artery.  698 

lymph  node,  787 

nerve,  1062 

veins,  745 


Anterior      tibiofibular       region, 
muscles  of,  527 
tibiotarsal  ligament,  343 
triangle  of  neck,  386,  606 
true  ligament  of  bladder,  451 
tympanic  artery,  603 
tympanomalleolar  fold,  1132 
lunar  carpal  artery,  653 
interosseous  artery,  652 
recurrent  arterj',  652 
vein,  732 
vertebral   region,   muscles  of, 
401 
vein,  720 
Antero-lateral  ganglionic  artery, 
617,  618 
muscles  of  abdomen,  424 
Antero-median  fissure  of  spinal 

cord,  829 
Antero-posterior      diameter      of 

pelvis,  215 
Antihelix  of  ear,  1122 
Antitragicus  muscles,  1123 
Antitragus  of  ear,  1122 
Antrum  cardiacum,  1237 
of  Highmore,  101,  103 
mastoid,  83 
opening  of,  1128 
Anus,  1310 

Ivmphatic  vessels  of,  797 
Aorta,  578 

abdominal,  659 
arch  of,  582 

applied  anatomy  of,  583 
development  of,  764 
ascending,  579 
descending,  655 
dorsal,  765 

development  of,  765 
primitive,  758 
surf-line  of,  583 
thoracic,  655 
transverse,  582 
ventral,  764 

developmesit  of,  764 
Aortic  arches,  764 
bulb,  760,  762 
isthmus,  765 
lymph  nodes,  791 
opening  of  diaphragm,  420 
septum,  762,  763 
spmdle,  765 

stem,  primitive,  760,  762 
valve,  564 
Aorticorenal  ganglion,  1076 
Apertura  pynformis,  134 

scalae  vestibuli   cochleie,  1139 
Apical  foramen,  1214 

glands,  1221 
Aponeuroses,  360 
epicranial,  365 
erector  spinae,  411 
of  external  oblique,  426 
gluteal  518 

of  internal  oblique,  429 
lumbar,  410 
palatal,  398 
pharyngeal,  396 
of  soft  palat«,  1205 
suprahvoid,  389 
vertebral,  405,  409 
Aponeurotic  fascia,  361 
Apophysis  of  bone,  37 
Appendices      epiploicae,      1265, 

1297,  1310 
Appendicular  artery,  665 
lymph  nodes,  794 
planes  of  body,  34 
Appendix,  ensiform,  159 
vermiform,  1299 
xiphoid,  159 
Applied  anatomy  of  abdominal 
aorta,  660 
of  abducent  nerve,  997 
of  acoustic  nerve,  1004 


Applied    anatomy  of    acromio- 
clavicular articulation,  299 

of  adductor  longus  muscle, 
517 
magnus  muscle,  517 

of  ankle-joint,  346 

of  anterior  tibial  art«r>%  699 

of  arch  of  aorta,  583 

of    articulations  of    elbow- 
joint,  309 
of  hip-ioint,  329 
of  phalanges  of  foot,  354 
of  shoulder-joint,  304 
of  tarsus,  351 
of  vertebral  column,  278 
of  wrist-ioint,  315 

of     ascending     pharyngeal 
artery,  600 

of  auditory  canal,  1126 

of  axilla,  636 

of  axillary  artery,  639 
veins,  735 

of  azygos  veins,  740 

of  bladder,  1368 

of  bone,  46 

of  bones  of  foot,  256 

of  brachial  artery,  643 
plexus  of  nerves,  1042 

of  carotid  glands,  1452 

of  carpal  bones,  205 

of  cavernous  sinuses,  727 

of  cervical  fascia,  385 
ganglion,  1072 
lymph  nodes,  783 

of  choroid,  1112 

of  clavicle,  172 

of  colon,  1307 

of  common  carotid   artery, 
589 
iliac  arteries,  671 

of  conjunctiva,  1120 

of  cornea,  1111 

of  coronary  artery,  581 

of  costal  cartilages,  167 

of  crystalline  lens,  1113 

of  deep  epigastric  arter>%  683 

definition  of  33 

of  deltoid  muscle,  464 

of  descending  palatine   ar- 
tery, 605 

of  dorsalis  pedis  artery,  701 

of  duodenum,  1288 

of  emissary  veins,  730 

of  external  abdominal  ring, 
428 
carotid  artery,  591 
iliac  artery,  682 

of  eyelids,  1120 

of  facial  artery,  598 
nerve,  1002 
veins,  713 

of  femoral  arter>%  689 

of  femur,  229 

of  fibula,  239 

of  glossopharyngeal    ner\'e, 
1006 

of  hamstring  muscles,  527 

of  heart,  571 

of   hemorrhoidal    plexus   of 
veins,  748 

of  humerus,  184 

of  hyoid  bone,  154 

of  hjyrpoglossal  nerve,  1015 

of  iliotibial  band,  509 

of  inferior  calcancoscaphoid 
ligament,  349 
thyroid  artery,  631 
vena  cava,  751 
of  innominate  arter>',  585 
of  intercostal  arteries,  659 
of  internal  calcancoscaphoid 
ligament,  349 
carotid  artefy,  611 
iliac  artery  673,  681 
jugular  vein,  719 
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Applied     anatomy    of    internal 

mammary  artery,  635 
of  intestines,  1296,  1315 
of  iris,  1112 
of  kidneys,  1357 
of  knee-joint.  338 
of  lacrimal  gland,  1120 

sac,  1121 
of  lateral  sinus,  726 
of  liver,  1336 
of  lumbar  plexus  of  nerves, 

1065 
of    lymph    nodes    of    lower 
extremity,  789 
of  upper  extremity,  787 
of  lymphatic  vessels,  773 
of  diaphragm,  802 
of  stomach,  796 
of  male  breast,  1435 

urethra,  1371 
of  mammary  gland  1434 
of  mediastinum,  1190 
of  middle  meningeal  artery, 

603 
of  mouth,  1206 
of  muscles,  359 

of  anterior  femoral  region, 
514 
radioulnar  r^on,  479 

of  back,  417 

of  cranial  region,  365 

of  internal  femoral  region, 
517 

of  leg,  537 

of  lower  extremity,  546 

of  orbital  r^on,  371 

of  palatal  r^ion,  400 

of     posterior     radioulnar 
region,  486 

of  tongue,  395 

of  upp>er  extremity,  498 
of  nasal  duct,  1121 
of  nose,  1087 
of  oculomotor  nerve,  980 
of  oesophagus,  1239 
of  olfactory  nerve,  977 
of  optic  nerve,  978 
of  ovaries,  1403 
of  palmar  fascia,  490 
of  pancreas,  1342 
of  parathyroid  glands,  1442 
of  patella,  231 
of  pelvis,  220 
of  penis,  1392 
of  pericardium,  554 
of  peritoneiun,  1268 
of  pharynx,  1235 
of  phrenic  nerve,  1028 
of  plantar  arch,  706 
of  pleurae,  1187 
of  popliteal  artery,  695 
of  portal  veins,  757 
of  posterior  tibial  artery,  703 
of    pronator    teres    muscle, 

474 
of  prostate  gland,  1397 
of  psoas  magnus  muscle,  506  ' 
of  pulmonary  artery,  578 

veins,  710 
of  pyloric  artery,  663 
of       quadriceps       extensor 

muscle,  514 
of  radial  artery,  648 
of  radius,  192 

of  rectus  femoris  muscle,  514 
of  retina,  1113 
of  ribs,  167 

of  salivary  glands,  1230 
of  saphenous  veins,  744 
of  scapula,  178 
of  sclera,  1112 

of  scrotum,  1384  : 

of  seminal  vesicles,  1387 
of  serratus  magnus  muscle,  ' 

462 


Applied  anatomy  of  skull,  149 
of  spermatic  veins,  753 
of  spinal    accessory    nerve, 
1012 
arteries,  623 
cord,  846 
pia,  850 
of  spleen,  1449 
of  sternoclavicular  articula- 
tion, 297 
of     stemomastoid     muscle, 

387 
of  sternum,  167 
of  stomach,  1281 
of  subclavian  artery,  629 
of  superficial  palmar  arch, 

654 
of  superior  mesenteric  lymph 
nodes,  794 
radioulnar     articulation, 

311 
thyroid  artery,  593 
of  synovial   membranes   of 

wrist,  488 
of  temporal  arterv.  601 
of    temporomandioular    ar- 
ticulation, 281 
of  testes,  1385 
of  thoracic  aorta,  656 

duct,  777 
of  thorax,  167 
of  thymus  gland,  1444 
of  thyroid  gland,  1440 
of  tibia,  239 
of  tongue,  1224 
of  tonsil,  1233 
of  trachea,  1182 
of  tracheobronchial    lymph 

nodes,  805 
of  triceps  muscles,  472 
of  trigeminal  nerve,  994 
of  trochlear  nerve,  981 
of  tympanum,  1137 
of  ulna,  192 
of  ulnar  artery,  651 
of  ureters,  1360 
of  uterus,  1413 
of  vaginal  artery,  675 
of  vagus  nerve,  1011 
of  vermiform  appendix,  1303 
of  vertebral  artery,  622 
colunm,  68 
Aquaeductus  cochleae,  86,   131, 
1142 
Fallopii,  85 

vestibuli,  85,  128,  1139 
Aqueduct  of  midbrain,  897 
Aqueous  chamber,  1107 

humor,  1107 
Arachnoid  of  brain,  970 
structure  of,  972 
villi  of,  972 
spinal,  848 

structure  of,  849 
Arbor  vitae  cerebelli,  886,  891 
Arboriform  nerve  cells,  812 
Arch,  abdominothoracic,  166 
of  aorta,  582 
of  atlas,  50,  51 
axillary.  408 
crural,  deep,  686 
fenioral,  deep,  437 
superficial,  428 
nasal,  of  veins,  712 
palmar,  deep,  647 
superficial,  653 
plantar.  706 
pubic,  217 
supraorbital,  77 
tarsal,  615 
Arched  commissure  of  Gudden, 

897 
Arches,  aortic,  764 
Arcuate  fibres,  875 

of  medulla  oblongata,  866 


Arcuate  ligaments,  420,  440 
Arcus  senilis,  1093 

tendineus,  450 
Area  cribrosa,  85,  1351 

plumiformis,  876 
Areola  of  mammary  gland,  1431 
primary,  44 
secondary,  44 
Areolar     tissue,     subcutaneous, 

1156 
Arm,  bones  of,  178 
fascia  of,  462,  468 
muscles  of.  462 
Arnold,  bundle  of,  958 
nerve  of,  1008 
ponticulus  of,  866 
Arrectores  pilorum,  1163 
Arteria  centralis  retinae,  1107 
magna  hallucis,  702 
princeps  cervicis,  599 

haUucis,  702 
uterina  ovarica,  675 
Arteriae  receptaculi,  612 
Arterial  sheath,  577 
Arterioles.  549 

precapillary,  576 
Artery  or  Arteries,  575 
acromial,  640 
acromiothoracic,  640 
of  ala,  597 
alveolar,  604 
anastomosis  of,  575 

around  elbow-joint,  646 
drcumpatellar,  698 
crucial,  680,  692 
anastomotica  magna  of  bra- 
chial, 645,  646 
of  femoral  693 
angular,  595,  597 
of  ankle-joint,  345 
antero-lateral  ganglionic,  618 
antero-median  ganglionic,  617 
aorta,  578 

abdominal,  659 
arch  of,  582 
ascending,  579 
descending,  655 
thoracic,  ^55 
appendicular,  665 
arteria  centralis  retinae,  1107 
magna  hallucis,  702 
princeps  cervicis,  599 

hallucis,  702 
uterina  ovarica,  675 
arteriae  receptaculi,  612 
articular,  696,  697 
of  auditory  canal,  1125 

internal,  624 
auricular,  599 
anterior,  601 
deep,  603 
posterior,  599 
axillary,  637 
azygos,  articular,  697 

of  vagina,  674 
basilar,  624 
of  bile  ducts,  1336 
of  bladder,  1367 
brachial,  642 
brachiocephalic,  585 
of  brain,  619 
bronchial,  585,  656 
buccal,  604 
of  bulb,  677 
bulbar,  624 
calcaneal,  704,  705 
capsular,  668 
carotid,  common,  586 
external,  591 
internal,  609 
of  cecum,  665.  1301 
central  ganglionic  system  of, 
620 
of  retina,  616 
cerebellar,  623,  624 
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Artery     or     Arteries,     cerebral, 
anterior,  617 

hemorrhage,  619 

middle,  618 

posterior,  624 
cervical,  631,  632 
cervicouterine,  674 
cervico vaginal,  674 
choroid,  619,  624,  1101 
ciliary,  616 
circle  of  Willis,  619 
circumflex,  641,  692 
circumpatellar  anastomosis  of, 

698 
clavicular,  640 
of  clitoris,  1422 
coats  of,  676 
coccygeal,  679 
cceliac,  660 
colic,  665,  666 
comes  nervi  ischiadici,  679 

mediana,  652 

phrenici,  634 
communicating,  anterior,  617, 
652 

of  dorsalis  pedis,  702 

of  peroneal,  704 

posterior,  619 
of  cornea,  1094 
coronary,  581,  661 
of  corpus  cavernoeum,  678 
cortical  system  of,  621 
cranial,  from  occipital,  599 
cremasteric,  668,  683 
cricothyroid,  593 
C3rstic,  663 
definition  of,  549 
dental,  604,  605 
development  of,  764 
digital,  654 

collateral,  654 

plantar,  706 

ulnar,  654 
dorsal,  of  penis,  678 
dorsalis  hallucis,  702 

indicis,  649 

linguae,  594 

nasi,  616 

pedis,  700 

polUcis,  649 

scapulae,  641 
of  duodenum,  1288 
dural,  from  ascending  pharyn- 
geal, 600 

from  occipital,  599 
of  elbow-joint,  308 
epigastric,  691 

deep,  682 

superior,  635 
ethmoidal,  614 
facial,  595 

transverse,  601 
of  Fallopian  tube,  1404 
femoral,  685 

deep,  691 
fibular,  superior,  700 
frontal,  601,. 615,  618,  619 
of  gall-bladder,  1336 
ganglionic,  617,  618,  620 
gastric,  661 
gastroduodenal,  662 
gastroepiploic,  663 
glandular,  596 
of  globe  of  eye,  1 1 10 
gluteal,  680 
of  head,  586 
of  heart,  569 
hemorrhoidal,  674,  677 
hepatic,  661 
of  hip-joint,  327 
histology  of,  576 
humeral,  640 
hypogastric,  572,  671,  766 

impervious,  673 
ileal,  665 


Artery   or   Arteries,    iliac,  com- 
mon, 670 

deep  circumflex,  684 

external,  681 

internal,  671 

superficial  circumflex,  691 
iliocecal,  665 
iliocolic,  665 
iliolumbar,  680 
infrahyoid,  593 
infraorbital,  605 
infrascapular,  641 
innominate,  585 
inoculation  of,  575 
intercostal,  634,  657 
interosseous,  foot,  701,  702 

hand,  649,  650 

recurrent,  653 

ulnar,  652 
of  iris,  1101 
of  kidnevs,  1354 
of  knee-joint,  337 
of  labia  majora,  1417 
labial  coronar}',  596,  597 
lacrimal,  613 
of  large  intestines,  1311 
laryngeal,  593,  631,  1176 
laterals  nasi,  597 
lenticulostriate,  619 
lingual,  593,  594,  604 
of  Uver,  1327 
of  lower  extremity,  684 
lumbar,  669 
lymphatics  of,  527 
malar,  613 
malleolar,  700,  705 
mammary,  external,  640 

internal,  633 
masseteric,  604 
mastoid,  from  occipital.  599 

from  posterior  auricular,  599 
maxillary,  601 
mediastinal,  634,  656 
medidural,  603 
medullary,  621 
of  membrana  tjrmpani,  1 133 
meningeal,  anterior,  6,12 

from  ascending  pharyngeal, 
600 

from  occipital,  599 

middle,  603 

posterior,  600,  623 

small,  603 
mental,  604 
mesenteric,  664,  666 
metatarsal,  701 
musculophrenic,  634 
mylohyoid,  604 
nasal,  615,  616,  1087 
nasopalatine,  605 
of  neck,  586 
nerves  of,  577 
of  nose,  1083 
nutrient,  of  fibula,  704 

of  humerus,  645 

of  tibia,  704 
obturator,  675 
occipital,  598,  625 
cesophageal,  630,  656.  1239 
ophthalmic,  613 
orbital,  601,  602 
ovarian,  669,  1403 
palatine,  596,  600,  605,  1206 
palpebral,  613,  615 
pancreatic,  663,  1342 
pancreaticoduodenal,  663, 664 
parietal,  619 
of  parotid  gland,  1227 
parvidural,  603 
of  penis,  1391 
perforating,  692 

of  foot,  706 

fourth,  691 

of  hand,  650 
pericardiac,  634,  656 


Arterv  or  Arteries,  penrenal,  668. 

677 
peroneal,  703,  704 
petrosal,  603 
pharyngeal,  600 
phrenic,  669 
of  pia  of  brain,  975 

of  spinal  cord,  850 
of  pinna  of  ear,  1123 
plantar,  702,  705 
of  pleurae,  1187 
pontile,  624 
popliteal,  693 
pofitdural,  600 

postero-mediangang^lionic,  619 
prevertebral,  600 
princeps  hallucis,  702 

polhcis,  649 
profunda  femoris,  691 

inferior,  645 

superior,  644 

of  ulnar,  653 
of  prostate  gland,  1397 
pterj'goid,  604 
ptervgopsklatine,  605 
pubfc,  683 
pudic,  accessor^',  677 

external,  691 

internal,  676,  678 
pulmonary.  577,  578 
pyloric,  662 
radial,  646 

caipal,  649 
radians  indicis,  649 
ranine,  594 
recurrent,  radial,  648 

tibial,  700 

ulnar,  652 
renal,  668 
sacral,  lateral,  680 

middle,  670 
of  salivar^'^  glands,  1229 
scapular,  632 
sciatic,  679 

of  seminal  vesicles,  1387 
of  septum,  597,  605 
of  shoulder-joint,  303 
sigmoid,  667 
ofskin.  1158 
of  small  intestines,  1 294 
spermatic,  668,  1378 
spinal,  622,  623 
splenic,  663,  1448,  1451 
splenopalatine,  605 
sternal,  634 

stemomaatoid,  593,  598 
of  stomach,  1279 
subclavian,  625 
subungual,  594 
submaxillary,  596,  2228 
submental,  596 
subpleural  mediastinal  plexus 

of,  634 
subscapular,  632,  641 
superficialis  volae.  649 
supra-acromial,  632 
suprahyoid,  594 
supraorbital,  613 
suprarenal,  668 
suprascapular,  631 
suprasternal,  632 
sural,  696 
tarsal,  701 
temporal,  603,  619 

anterior,  601,  625 

deep,  604 

middle,  601 

posterior.  601,  625 

superficial,  600 
of  temporomandibular  articu- 
lation, 281 
terminal,  definition  of,  576 
thoracic,  640,  641 
thymic.  585,  1444 
thyroid  axis,  630 
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Artery  or  Arteriea,  thyroid,  in- 
ferior, ft30 

superior,  592 
thyroidea  iina,  585 
tibial,  anterior,  698 

posterior,  702 
of  toiigue,  1221 
tonsillar,  596,  1233 
tracheal,  631,  1181 
'Of  trunk,  655 
tympanic,  612 

anterior,  603 

from  ascending  pharyngeal, 
600 

superior,  603 
ulnar,  650 

carpal,  653 
umbilical,  572 
•of  upper  extremity,  625 
ureteral,  668,  1360 
Tirethral,  678 
uterine,  674,  1412 
vaginal,  674,  1417 

bulb,  1422 
-of  vas  deferens,  673 
vasa  brevia,  663 

inte^tini  tenuis,  664 
of  vermifonn  appendix,  1301 
vertebral,  621,  630 
vesical,  673,  674 
Vidian,  605,  612 
of  voluntary  muscles,  356 
of  wrist-joint,  315 
Arthrodia,  264,  265 
Articular  arteries,  696,  697 
cartilage,  260 
disks,  260 

triangular,  312 
eminence  of  zvgomatic  process 

of  temporal  bone,  81 
facet  of  clavicle,  171 
fibrocartilage,  26^) 
lamella  of  bone,  259 
meniscus,  280 
nerve  corpuscles,  821 
processes  of  atlas,  51 
surfaces  of  axis,  52 

of  sacrum,  60 
synovial  membrane,  261 
Articulations,  259 

acromioclavicular,  297 

of   astragalus   with   scaphoid, 

349 
of  atlas  with  axis,  273 

with  occipital  bone,  275 
of  axis  with  occipital  bone,  277 
biaxial,  264,  265 
calcaneo-astrasaloid,  347 
calcaneocuboicf,  347 
calcaneoscaplioid,  348 
of  carpal  bones,  196 
carpometacarpfid,  318 
of  carpus,  315 
of  cartilages  of  ribn  with  each 

other,  288 
^jostocentral,  282,  285 
costosternal,  286 
costotransverse,  284,  285 
costovertebral,  282 
of  cuneiform  bones  with  each 

other,  350 
•of  elbow-joint,  306 
of    external    cuneiform    bone 

with  cuboid,  351 
•of  hip-joint,  322 
immovable,  263 
intercuneiform,  350 
intemeural,  271 
of  knee-joint,  331 
of  lower  extremity,  322 
madiotarsal.  349 
'metacarpophalangeal,  320 
of  metatarsal  bones  with  each 

other,  352 
onetatarsophalangeal,  353 


Articulations,  mixed,  204 
movable,  264 

of  OS  calcis  and  astragalus,  347 
and  scaphoid,  3^ 
with  cuboid,  347 
of  ossicles  of  tympanum,  1135 
of  pelvis,  290 
of  phalanges  of  foot,  354 

of  hand;  321 
polyaxial,  264 
of  pubic  bones,  294 
rauiocarpal.  314 
radioulnar,  310,  311,  312 
of  ribs  with  their  cartilages,  288 

with  vertebrae,  282 
sacroiUac,  290 
of  sacrum  and  coccyx,  292 

and  ilium,  290 
of  scaphoid  with  cuboid,  350 

with  cuneiform,  349 
of  scapula,  299 
scapuloclavicular,  297 
of  shoulder-joint,  301 
sternoclavicular,  295 
of  sternum,  288 
tabulation  of,  266 
tarsometatarsal,  351 
of  tarsus,  347 
temporomandibular,  279 
temporomaxillary,  133 
tibiofibular,  340,  341 
tibiotarsal,  342 
transverse  tarsal,  349 
of  tnmk,  268 
of  upper  extremity,  295 
of  vertebral  column,  268 
with  cranium,  275 
with  pelvis,  289 
of  wrist-joint,  314 
Aryepiglottic  muscles,  1175 
Arytenoepiglottic  fold,  11 69, 11 72 
Arytenoid  cartilage,  1168 
Arytenoideus  muscles,  1174 
Ascending  aorta,  579 
cervical  arterv,  631 
colon,  1304 
frontal  artery,  619 
lumbar  vein,  739,  752 
mesacolon,  1265 
oblique  muscle,  429 
palatine  artery,  596 
parietal  arter>',  619 
pharyngeal  artery,  600 
ramus  of  ischium,  212 
of  pubis,  213 
Association  nerve  fibres,  955 
.\sterion,  133,  146 
Astragaloscaphoid  ligament,  349 
Astragalus,  244 

articulation  of  os  calcis  and,  347 
of  scaphoid  with,  349 
Astrocytes,  822 
Atlanto-axial  ligaments,  274 
A tlan to-odontoid  joint,  275 
Atlas,  50 

accessory  ligament  of,  275 
articulation  of,  with  occipital 
bone,  275 
with  axis,  273 
transverse  ligament  of,  274 
Atrium,  1127 

maxillary,  orifice  of,  141 
of  nasal  meatus,  141 
Attic.  1127 

Attollens  aurem  muscle,  366 
Attrahens  aurem  muscle,  366 
Auditorv  artery,  internal,  624 
canal,"  1124 

applied  anatomy  of,  1126 
arteries  of,  1125 
cartilaginous      portion      of, 

1124 
lymphatics  of.  1125 
nerves  of,  1125 
osseous  portion  of,  1124 
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Auditory  canal,  skin  of,  1125 
veins  of,  1125 
hair,  1144 
meatus,  1124 

external,  88,  133,  1124. 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  780 
internal,  85,  128 
nerve  nuclei,  883 
teeth,  1146 
vesicles,  142 
Auerbach's  plexus  of  nerves,  1280 
Aula,  910 
Aulix,  909 
Auricles  of  ear,  1121 
of  heart,  fibres  of,  566 
left,  563 
right,  558 
primitive,  760 
Auricular  appendix,  558,  563 
arterv,  anterior,  601 
deep,  603 
posterior,  599 
canal,  760 
fissure,  87,  131 
lymph  nodes,  777 
nerve,  anterior,  991 
from  vagus,  1008 
great,  1023 
posterior,  1000 
point  of  skull,  146 
region,  muscles  of,  365 
septum,  563 
systole,  569 
vein,  714 
Auriculotemporal  nerves,  991 
Auriculoventicular  bundle  of  His, 
567 
groove,  556 
opening,  561,  563 
Axial  planes  of  body,  34 
Axilla,  635 

applied  anatomy  of,  636 
dissection  of,  456 
ligaments  of,  457 
Axillary  arch,  408 
arterj',  637 

applied  anatomy  of,  639 
fascia,  457,  636 
Ivmph  nodes,  785 
slieath,  638 
veins,  724 

applied  anatomy  of,  735 
Axis,  52 

articulation  of,  with  occipital 

bone,  277 
coeliac,  660 

of  crvstalline  lens,  1109 
development  of,  64 
optic,  1090 
of  pelvis,  218 
sagittal,  1090 
thyroid,  630 , 
visual,  1090 
Axis-cylinder  process,  811 
medullat^,  815 
nonmedullated,  816 
Axones,  808,  814 
amyelinic,  816 
myelinic,  815 
of'  spinal  cord,  myelinizaticm 

of,  844 
termination  of,  819 
varieties  of,  815 
AzygoH  arteries  of  vagina,  674 
articular  artery,  69/ 
uvulae  muscle,  399  .*^ 

veins,  739 

applieci  anatomy  of,  740 


B 


Back,  fascia  of,  405 
muscles  of,  404 

applied  anatomy  of,  417 
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Back,  muscles  of,  fifth  layer,  414 
finst  layer,  405 
fourth  layer,  411 
second  layer,  408 
surface  form  of,  417 
third  layer,  409 
Baillarger,  fibre  band  of,  954 
Ball-and-socket  joint,  264 ' 
Band  of  Vicq  d'Azyr,  933 
Barba,  1161 
Bartholin,  duct  of,  1228 

glands  of,  1422 
Basihyal,  153 
Basilar  artery,  624 
groove,  73 

of  pons,  867 
membrane,  1145 
process,  71 
sinus,  730 
suture,  122 
vein,  722 
Basilic  vein,  733 
Basion,  131,  146 
Basisylvian  fissure,  918 
Basket  cells,  893 
Basophiles,  40 

Bechterew,  fibre  band  of,  954 
Bell,  respiratory  nerve  of,  exter- 
nal, 1032 
internal,  1027 
Bertin,  ligament  of,  323 
Biaxial  articulations,  264 
Biceps  brachii  muscles,  470 
femoris  muscle,  524 

applied  anatomy  of,  527 
bursa  of,  526 
surface  form  of,  545 
flexor  cubiti  muscle,  470 
muscle,  470 

surface  form  of,  496 
Bichat,  fissure  of,  940 
Bicipital  fascia,  470,  733 
groove,  180 
tuberosity,  191 
Bicornate  uterus,  1410 
Bicuspid  teeth,  1209 

valve,  564 
Bifurcatio  tracheae,  1177 
Bigelow,  ligament  of,  324 
Bile,  1336 
duct,  1334 

arteries  of,  1336 
lymphatics  of,  799,  1336 
nerves  of,  1336 
structure  of,  1335 
veins  of,  1336 
papilla,  1288 
Bipolar  nefve  cells,  81^.  1104 
"  Bird's  nest"  of  cerebellum,  890 
Biventer  cervicis  muscles,  414 
Biventral  lobes,  889 

muscle,  358 
Bladder,  1360 

applied  anatomy  of,  1368 
arteries  of,  1367         > 
cervix  of,  1363 
development  of,  1428 
interior  of,  1366 
ligaments  of,  1363 

true,  461 
lymphatics  of,  799,  1367 
mucous  membrane  of,  1366 
nerves  of,  1367 
rugte  of,  1366 
structure  of,  1365 
surface  form  of,  1367 
trigone  of,  1367 
veins  of,  1367 
Blind  spot,  1103 
Blood  cells,  40 
circulation  of,  549 
islands,  758 
Blood-vascular  system,  549 

development  of,  758 
Bloodvessels  of  bone,  40 


Bloodvessels  of  nerves,  817 
BNA,  definition  of,  33 
Bochdalek,  ganglion  of,  987 
Bodies,  carotid,  1452 

Nissl,  813 

parasvmpathetic,  1452 

quadrigeminal,  896,  899 

tigroid,  813 
Body,  ciliary,  1096 

coccygeal,  1452 

geniculate,  external,  907 
internal,  896 
lateral,  912 

of  Luys,  907 

medullary,  890 

pineal,  907 

pituitary,  910 

thyroid,  1437 

vitreous,  1107 
Bone  or  Bones,  acetabulum,  213 

ankle,  244 

apophysis  of,  37 

applied  anatomy  of,  46 

of  arm,  178 

astragalus,  244 

atlas,  50 

axis,  52 

bloodvessels  of,  40 

breast,  157 

calcaneus,  239 

calcification  of,  44 

calf,  236 

cambium  layer  of,  46 

canaliculi  of,  39 

cancellous,  40 

carpus.  195 

of  cerebral  cranium,  70 

chemical  composition  of,  41 

of  chest,  154 

clavicle,  169 

coccyx,  61 

collar,  169 

compact,  38 

coverinjg,  143 

of  cranium,  69 

cuboid,  245 

cuneiform,  of  foot,  247 
of  hand,  197 

dense,  38 

dermal,  143 

destroyers,  44 

diaphysis  of,  35 

of  elbow,  185 

endoeteum  of,  39 

epactal,  145 

epiphyses  of,  35 

cpipteric,  145 

ethmoid,  96 

extremities  of,  35 

of  face,  69,  99 

femur,  221 

fibres  of,  38 

fibula,  236 

flat,  36 

of  foot,  239 

of  forearm,  185 

formers,  44 

frontal,  76 

growth  of,  42 

of  hand,  194 
lower  row,  198 
upper  row,  196 

heel,  239 

hip,  207 

humerus,  178 

hyoid,  153 

ilium,  207 

intercellular  substance  of,  39 

interparietal,  74 

irregular,  36 

ischium,  210 

knee-cap,  230 

lacrimal,  106 
lesser,  107 

lacuna  of,  39,  259 


Bone  or  Bones,  lacuna  of,  capsule 

of.  259 
lamellie  of,  39 

articular,  259 
of  leg,  230 
lingiial,  153 
long,  35 
of  lower  extremity,  207 

jaw,  115 
lymphatics  of,  41 
malar,  107 
mandible,  115 
marrow  of,  40 
maxillsB,  100 
medullar^'  canal  of,  35 
metacarpus,  201 
metatarsal,  249 
nasal,  99 
navicular,  of  foot,  24€ 

of  hand,  196 
nerves  of,  41 
occipital,  70 
OS  coxae,  207 

innominatum,  207 

magnum,  199 

trigonum,  245 
osseous  tissue  of,  38 
ossification  of,  42 
palate,  109 
parietal,  74 
patella,  230 
of  pelvis,  215 
periosteum  of,  38 
phalanges  of  foot.  252 

of  hand,  204 
pisiform,  198 
premaxillary,  105 
proliferation  of,  44 
pubis,  212 
radius,  190 
ribs,  161 

rider's,  229,  360,  517 
sacrum,  58 
scaphoid,  of  foot,  246 

of  hand,  196 
scapula,  172 
semilunar,  197 
sesamoid,  257 
shaft  of,  35 
shin,  231 
short.  36 
shoulder  blade,  172 

girdle,  169 
of  skull,  69 
sphenoid,  89 
spine,  48 
sternum,  157 
structure  of,  38 
supemummrar}',  145 
surface  of,  36 
sutural,  145 
tarsus,  239 
temporal,  80 
thigh,  220 
of  thorax,  154 
tibia,  231 
trapezium,  198 
trapesoid,  199 
turbinated,  113,  141 
ulna,  185 
unciform,  200 
of  upper  extremitv,  168 

jaw.  100 
vascularization  of,  45 
vertebrae,  48 

cer\Hical,  49 

coccygeal,  58 

lumbar,  56 

sacral,  58 

thoracic,  53 
vomer,  114 
wedge,  247 
Wormian,  145 
Bony  semicircular  canals,  1139 
Bom,  ostium  primum  of,  762 
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Bom,  ostium  secundum  of,  762 
Bowman,  capsule  of,  1352,  1353 

membrane  of,  1093 
Brachial  artery,  642 

applied  anatomy  of,  643 
surface  marking  of,  643 

fascia,  468 

plexus  of  nerves,  1029 

applied  anatomy^  of,  1042 

veins,  734 
Brachials  anticus  muscle,  470 

surface  form  of,  497 
Brachiocephalic  arterj',  585 

veins,  736 
Brachioradialis  muscle,  480 

surface  form  of,  497 
Brachvcephalic  cranium,  146, 147 
Brain,'^850 

adult  human,  863 

arachnoid  of,  970 
villi  of,  972^ 

areas  of,  962,  963 

arteries  of,  619 

cerebellum,  886 

development  of,  853 

dimensions  of,  853 

dura  of,  966 

fourth  ventricle  of,  867 

hind,  864 

isthmus,  863  (note) 

laminae  of,  858 

localization  of  function  of,  961 

medulla  oblongata,  864 

meninges  of,  966 

nuclei  of,  860 

Pacchionian  bodies  of,  972 

pia  of,  974 

pons,  867 

structure  of,  plan  of,  861 

topography  of,  851 

tuDe,  development  of,  855 
flexures  of,  858 

vesicle,  primary,  854 

weight  of,  960 

zones  of,  858 
Breast  bone,  157 

female,  1430 

male,  1435 
Bregma,  76,  123,  145 
Bregmatic  fontanelle,  143 
Brim  of  pelvis,  215 
Broad  ligament  of  lung,  1185 

of  uterus,  1409 
Broca's  cap.  918 

diagonal  band,  929 
Bronchi,  1177 

arteries  of,  656 

left,  1179 

right,  1178 
Bronchial  artery,  585 

veins,  740 
Bronchioles,  respiratory,  1197 
Bronchiomediastinal  lymph 

nodes,  805 
Bruce  and  Campbell,  intermedio- 

lateral  tract  of,  843 
Bruch,  membrane  of,  1095 
Bruns,  falciform  margin  of,  509 
Bryant's  triangle,  329 
Buccal  artery,  604 

cavity,  1201 

glands,  1203 

lymph  nodes,  779 

lierve,  990,  1001 

region,  muscles  of,  374 
Buccinator  muscle,  375 

nerve,  990 
Buccopharyngeal      fascia,     377, 

384,  395 
Bulb,  aortic,  762 

artery  of,  677 

of  corpora  cavernosa,  1388 

of  internal  jugular  vein,  716 

occipital,  940 

olfactory,  928 


Bulb,  urethral,  1388 
Bulbar  arteries,  624 
Bulbocavernous    muscles,     444, 

446 
Bulboid  corpuscles,  821 
Bulbils  cordis,  762 

venae  jugularis  inferior,  716 
Bulla  ethmoidalis,  1083,  1084 
Bundle.  Arnold's,  958 
Turck's  958 
of  Vicq  d'Az>T,  906 
Burdach,  column  of,  831 
Bursa  or  Bursae  about  knee-joint, 

336 
anserina,  526 

of  biceps  femoris  muscle,  526 
bicipitoradialis,  308 
deep  infrapatellar,  336 
of  elbow-joint,  308 
gluteofemoral,  327 
of   gluteus   maximus   muscle. 
518 

medius  muscle,  519 
of  greater  trochanter,  327 
of  hand,  488 
of  hip-joint,  327 
iliopectineal,  327 
infraspinatus,  303 
intermetacarpophalangeae,  488 
intratendinea  olecrani,  308 
ischiogluteal,  327 
of  knee-joint,  336 
musculus  infraspinati,  466 
obturator,  327,  520 
olecranon.  308 
patellar,  deep,  514 
prepatellar,  336,  507,  514 
of  pyriformis  muscle,  519 
of  quadriceps  femoris  muscle, 

523 
of  shoulder-joint,  303 
subacromial,  303,  463 
subcutanea  calcanea,  532 

di^torum  dorealis,  488 

epicondyli  humeri  lateralis, 
308 
medialis,  308 

prominentiaelaryngeae,  1166 

trochanterica,  507 
subcutaneous  acromial,  303 

tibial,  336 

trochanteric,  327 
subdeltoid,  303,  463 
subscapular,  303 
subtendinea  olecrani,  308 
subtendinous  iliac,  327 
suprapatellar,  336,  513 
synovial,  subcutaneous,  262 

subtendinous,  262 

thecal,  262 
tendinis  calcanei,  532 
of  tendo  Achillis,  531 
tensoris  veli  palati,  398 
of  tibialis  anticus  muscle,  528 
of  wrist,  488 
Bursal  synovial  membrane,  262 


Cacuminal,  lobes,  888 
Caial,  nerve  cells  of,  1 104 
C.^alcaneal  arteries,  704,  705 

nerves,  1060 
Calcaneo-astragaloid   articula- 
tion, 347 

ligaments,  347 
Calcaneocuboid  articulation,  347 

ligaments,  348 
Calcaneonavicular  ligaments,  348 
(!)alcaneo6caphoid      articulation, 
348 

ligaments,  348 
Calcaneus,  239 
Calcar,  940 


Calcar,  femoral,  227 
Calcarine  fissure,  920 
Calcification  of  bone,  44 
Calf  bone,  236 
Calices  majores,  1351 

minores,  1351 

of  ureters,  1 358 
Callosal  gyre,  921,  923 
Calvaria,  70 
Camper,  fascia  of,  425 
Canal  or  Canals,  adductor,  687 

Alcock's,  450,  677 

alimentary,  1201 

anal,  1310 

auditory,  1124 

auricular,  760 

carotid,  131 

central,  of  spinal  cord,  835 

of  Corti,  1147 

crural,  686 

dental,  102,  117 

diploic,  720 

ethmoidal,  79,  98 

for  Eustachian  tube,  1129 

femoral,  504,  686 

Haversian,  39 

of  Huguier,  84,  88,  1000,  1128 

Hunter's,  513,  517,  687 

hyaloid,  1108 

incisor,  105 

infraorbital,  102,  135 

ihguinal,  438,  1377 

lacrimal,  104,  1118 

malar,  107 

medullary,  of  bone,  35 

membranous,  of  cochlea,  1 146 

for  nasal  duct,  orifice  of,  141 

nasopalatine,  114 

of  Nuck,  1410 

nutrient,  of  fibula,  237 
of  metacarpal  bones,  201 
of  radius,  191 
of  ulna,  189 

obturator,  519 

palatine,  anterior,  138,  139 
posterior,  102,  110,  128  134 
accessory,  110,  128 

palatomaxillary,  102 

of  Petit,  1108 

pterygoid,  130 

pterygopalatine,  92,  130,  134 

pyloric,  1272 

sacral,  61 

of  Schlemm,  1094 

semicircular,  bony,  1139 
membranous,  1144 

spermatic,  438,  1377 

for  tensor  tympani,  1129 

of  vermiform  appendix,  1300 

vertebral,  49,  67 

Vidian,  93,  130,  134 

Volkmann's,  39 

of  Wirsung.  1340 
CanalicuU  of  Done,  39 
C'analiculus  innominatum,  92 

tympanicus,  86,  1127 
Canalis  centralis  cochleae,  85 

hypoglossi,  71 

lacrimalis,  104 

musculotubarius,  87 

reuniens  of  Hensen,  1144 
Cancellous  bone,  40 
Canine  eminence,  101 

fossa,  101,  135 

teeth,  1208 
Canthi  of  eyelids,  1115 
Capillaries,  549,  576 

histology  of,  576 
Capilli,  1161 
Capitellum,  182 
Capsula  adiposa,  1350 
Capsular  artery,  668 

ligaments.      See      Individual 
joints. 
Capsule,  adrenal,  1449 
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Capsule  of  Bowman,  1352,  1353 
of  crystalline  lens,  1100 
external,  949,  952 
internal,  949 
Malpighian,  1352,  1353 
of  T^non,  371,  1088 
Caput  cecum  coli,  1297 
galllnaginis,  1369 
gelatinosa  Rolandi,  834 
gliosum,  833 
Cardiac  cycle,  569 

ganglion  of  Wrisberg,  1075 
glands,  1279 
muscle  fibres,  355,  357 
muscles,  355 
nerves,  cervical,  1010 
inferior,  1072 
superior,  1071 
thoracic,  1010 
orfice,  1271 
plexus  of  nerves,  1075 
revolution,  569 
veins,  710 
anterior,  559 
Carina  urethralis  vaginae,  1416 
Caroticotympanic  nerve,  1069 
Carotid  bodies,  1452 
arteries,  common,  586 

applied  anatomy  of,  589 
left,  586 

surface  marking  of,  589 
external,  591 

applied  anatomy  of,  691 
surface  marking  of,  591 
internal,  609 

applied  anatomy  of,  611 
cavernous  portion  of,  611 
cerebral  portion  of,  611 
cervical  portion  of,  610 
petrous  portioh  of,  610 
canal,  131 
foramen,  84,  86 
ganglion,  1069 
glands,  589,  1452 

applied  anatomy  of,  1452 
groove,  90,  126 
nerver  1006 

plexus  of,  1069 
sheath,  383 

triangle,  389,  390,  606,  607 
tubercle,  50 
Carpal  arch,  649 
artery,  radial,  649 

ulnar,  653 
bones,  195 

applied  anatomy  of,  205 
surface  form  of,  205 
meniscus,  317 
Carpometacarpal     articulations, 

318 
Carpus,  195 

articulations  of,  315 
ligaments  of,  316 
Cartilage,  259 
alar,  lesser,  1082 
articular,  260 
arytenoid,  1168 
costal,  165 
cricoid,  1167 
cuneiform,  1168 
elastic,  261 
epiphyseal,  44 
hyaline,  260 
intrathyroid,  1167 
of  Jacobson,  1082,  1085 
of  lar3mx,  1165 

structure  of,  1169 
Meckel's  118 
of  nose,  1081 
parachordal,  142 
of  pinna  of  ear,  1122 
of  Sant-orini,  1168 
sesamoid,  1082 
thyroid,  1165 
of  trachea,  1 179 


Cartilage,  vomerine,  1082 

of  W^sberg,  1168 
Cartilagines  nasi,  1081 
Cartilaginous  ear  capsules,  142 
Caruncula  lacrimalis,  1117 
Carunculae  myrtiformes,  1420 
Cauda  equina,  827,  849 

helicis,  1122 
Caudate  lobe  of  liver,  1 325 

nucleus,  938,  947 
Cauda  of,  939 
Caudatum,  938,  947 
Cavernous  groove,  90 

nerves,  1080 
plexus  of,  1069 

sinuses,  726 

applied  anatomy  of,  727 
Cavity  or  Cavities,  cotyloid,  213 

glenoid.  176 

of  heart,  558 

of  mouth,  138    , 

nasal,  138 

of  pelvis,  216 

pulp,  1214 

sigmoid,  of  radius,  192 
of  ulna,  187 

of  thorax,  157 

tympanic,  1127 
Cavum  conchae,  1122 

septi  pellucidi,  946 
Cecal  arteries,  665,  1301 

fold,  1268 
Cecum,  1297 

arteries  of,  665,  1301 

interior  of,  1299 

lymphatics  of,  1301 

mucous  membrane  of,  1311 

veins  of,  1301 
Cell  or  Cells,  acid,  1277 

air,  mastoid,  1129 

basket,  893 

centro-acinar,  of  Langerhans, 
1341 

of  Claudius,  1149 

commissural,  of  cord,  845 

of  Deiters,  1148 

enamel,  1216 

ependymal,  822 

ethmoidal,  79,  97,  98,  141 

ganglion,  811 

of  Golgi,  953 

gustatory,  1151 

hair,  1144 
outer,  1148 

of  Henson,  1149 

interstitial,  1401 

islets,  interalveolar,  1342 

of  lateral  ventricles,  937 

lutein  1402 

of  Martinotti,  953,  954 

mastoid,  83 

nerve,  arboriform,  812 
bipolar,  812,  1104 
of  cerebral  cortex,  953 
ciliated  ependymal,  810 
germinal,  810 
glia,  822 
Golgi,  812 
multipolar,  812 
of  spinal  cord,  836 
Rtellate.  812 
unipolar,  812 

oxyntic,  1277 

parenchymatous,  1439 

parietal,  1277 

polvmorphous,  953 

Pufkinjean,  893 

pyramidal,  953 

splenic,  1447 
Cementum  of  teeth,  1214 
Central  artery  of  retina,  616 

fissure,  919 
Centripetal  nerve  fibre,  814 
Centro-acinar    cells    of    Langer- 
hans, 1341 


Centrum  medium,  906 

semiovale,  93,  933 
Cephalic  flexure  of  brain,  858 
index  of  skull,  146 
vein,  733 

accessory,  734 
Ceratohyals,  154 
Cerebellar    artery,    anterior    in- 
ferior, 624 
posterior  inferior,  623 
superior,  624 
hemispheres,  887 
tract  of  spinal  cord,  842 
veins,  722,  723 
Cerebello-olivary  fibres,  875 
Cerebellospinal    tract    of    cord, 

843,844 
Cerebellum,  886 

amvgdaline  nucleus  of,  899 
"  bird's  nest"  of,  890 
cortex  of,  mioroscopic  appear- 
ance of,  893 
fibres  of.  893 
fissures  of,  887 
flocculus  of.  890 

peduncles  of,  890 
folia  of,  886 
frenulum  of,  893 
furrowed  ba!nd  of,  890 
erav  masses  of,  891 
lingula  of.  888 
lobes  of,  887 
nuclei  of.  891 
peduncles  of,  891 
peduncular  sulcus  of,  887 
postramus  of,  890 
preramus  of,  890 
ramus  of,  890 
structure  of,  890 
vermis  of,  887  • 

weight  of,  895 
worm  of,  887 
Cerebral  arterv,  anterior,  617 
middle,  618 
posterior,  624 
cortex,  933 

nerve  cells  of,  953 

fibres  of,  953 
structure  of,  952 
cranium,  bones  of,  70 
fibre  s\*stems,  summary  of,  955 
-  fissures,  916,  917 
gyres,  916 
hemispheres,  913 

configuration  of,  916 
grav  masses  in.  947 
structure  of,  913, 932 
hemorrhage,  artery  of,  619 
lobes.  917 
veins.  721,  722 
Cerebrospinal  fluid,  849,  972 
Cerebrum,  913 
Cerumen.  1125 
CerWcal  arteries,  631.  632 
cardiac  nerve,  1010 
curve  of  vertebral  column,  66 
enlargement  of  spinal  cord,  827 
fascia,  applied  anatomy  of,  385 
flexure  of  brain,  858 
ganglion,  1069,  1072 

applied  anatomy  of,  1072 
lympn  nodes,  780,  782 

applied  anatomy  of,  783 
nerves,  division  of.  1019 
superficial,  1024 
transverse,  1024 
nucleus  of  spinal  cord,  837 
pleura,  1185 
plexus  of  nerves.  1021,  1023 

applied  anatomv  of,  1029 
rib.  53,  157 
veins,  720 
vertebrae,  49 
seventh,  53 
Cervicalis  ascendens  muscle,  413 
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Cervioofacial  nerve,  999 
Gervicouterine  artery,  674 
Gervicovaginal  artery,  674 
Cervix  uteri,  1407 
Chassaignac's  tubercle,  50,  68 
Check  ligaments,  1089 
Cheeks,  1203 
Chemical  (K>mposition  of  bone, 

41 
Chemoprosope  skull,  147 
Chest,  154.     See  Thorax. 
Choanae,  138 
Chondrin,  260 
Chondroblasts,  259 
Chondrocranium,  142 
Chondroglossus  muscle,  393,  394 
Chondrostemal  ligaments,    286, 

287 
Chondroxiphoid  ligaments,  2SS 
Chorda  tympani,  884,  1000 
Chordae  tendineae,  562,  565 

WiUisii,  723 
Choroid,  1095 

applied  anatomv  of,  1112 

artery  of,  619,  1101 

fissure,  940 

nerves  of,  1101 

plexuses  of   fourth   ventricle, 
670 
of  lateral  ventricles,  941 
of  third  ventricle,  941 

structure  of,  1095 

vein,  722 
Chromatophiles,  813 
Chyle,  770 

Chyliferous  vessels,  770 
Cilia,  1161 
Ciliary  arteries,  616 

body,  1096 

ganglion,  985 

glands,  1164 

Hgament,  1098 

muscle,  1097 

nerves,  984,  985 

processes,  1096 
structure  of,  1097 
Qliated  ependymal   nerve  cells, 

810 
Cingulum,  956,  1208 
Circle  of  Willis,  619,  620 
Circular  sinus,  728 
Circulation  of  blood,  549 

fetal,  572 

placental,  758,  759 

pulmonary,  550 

systemic.  550 

timbilical,  759 

vitelline,  758 
Circulus  major,  616 

minor,  616 
Circumanal  glands,  1164 
Circumduction,  267 
Circumference  of  pelvis,  215,  216 
Circumferential  lamella  of  bone, 

39 
Circumflex  arteries,  641,  692 

iliac  vein,  deep,  745 

nerve,  1033 
Circuminsular  fissure,  918,  926 
Circumpatellar  anastomosis,  698 
Cisterna  basalis,  971 

pontis,  971 
Clarke's  column,  834,  837 
Claudius,  cells  of,  1149 
Claustrum,  949,  955 
Clava,  866 
Clavicle,  169 

applied  anatomy  of,  173 

surface  form  of,  171 
Clavicular  artery,  640 

facet,  157 

nerve,  1025 
Clavi pectoral  fascia,  457,  460 
Cleavage  lines  of  Langer,  1151 
Cleft  palate,  151 


ainoid  processes,  90,  93,  126 
Clitoris,  1420 

arteries  of,  1422 

frenulum  of,  1418 

nerves  of,  1422 

prepuce  of,  1418 
Clival  lobes,  888 
Clivus,  73,  90 
Cloquet,  ligament  of,  1378,  1381 

lymph  nodes  of,  789 

septum  crurale  of,  504 
Qub  foot,  256 
Coaptation,  267 
Coccvgeal  artery,  679 

body,  1452 

ganglion,  1075 

gland,  1452 

ligament,  847,  849 

nerves,  1022 

divisions  of,  1054 
plexus  of,  1065 

vertebra,  58 
Coccygeus  muscle,  453 
Coccyx,  61 

structure  of,  63 
Cochlea,  1140 

bony  canal  of,  1140,  1142 

membranous  canal  of,  1146 
Cochlear  nerve  nuclei,  883 
Cochleariform  process,  1129 
Coeliac  artery,  660 

axis,  660 

plexus  of  nerves,  1011,  1076 
Coelom,  1245 
Cohnheim's  fields,  356 
Colic  arteries,  665,  666 

impression  of  liver,  1322 

lymph  nodes,  794 

plexus  of  nerves,  1079 
Collar  bone,  169 
Collateral  circulation,  definition 
of,  576 

eminence,  939 

fissure,  925 
CoUes,  fascia  of,  425,  442 

fracture,  193 

passive  motion  after,  268 
Colon,  1304 

applied  aiiatomy  of,  1307 

hepatic  flexure  of,  1304 

mucous  membrane  of,  1311 

sigmoid  flexure  of,  1307 

splenic  flexure  of,  1304 
Colostrum  corpuscles,  1433 
Column  of  Burdach,  831,  839 

Clarke's,  834,  837 

of  Goll,  831,  839 

of  Sertoli,  1382 

of  spinal  cord,  830 
Columnae  cameae,  562,  565 
Comes   nervi    ischiadici    artery, 
679 
mediana  artery,  652 
phrenici  artery,  634 
Comma  tract  of  Schultze,  839 
Common  bile  duct,  1334 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  799 

carotid  artery,  586 

facial  vein,  712 

iliac  arteries,  670 
lymph  nodes,  791 
veins,  750 

ligaments,  268,  269 

temporal  vein,  714 

ulnar  vein,  732 
Commissura  ventralis  alba,  834 
Commissural  cells  of  cord,  845 
Commissure,  anterior,  947 

of  Gudden,  897 

habenular,  907 

hippocampal,  945 

middle,  905 

posterior,  908 

of  spinal  cord,  gray,  834,  835 
white,  838 


Communicantee  hypoglossi  nerve. 

1026 
Communicating  artery,  anterior. 
617,  652 
of  dorsalis  pedis,  702 
of  peroneal,  704 
posterior,  619 
of  tibia,  705 

peroneal  nerve,  1062 
Compact  bone,  38 
Complexus  muscle,  413 
Compressor  narium  minor  mus- 
cle, 372 

urethrae  muscle,  448 
Concentric  corpuscles,  1443 

lamella  of  bone,  39 
Concha  auriculae,  1122 
Condylar  foramen,  127,  131 
Condyle,  external,  182 

internal  182 
Condyles  of  bones.     See  Bones. 
Condyloid  foramen,  70,  71,  127, 
128 

fossa,  131 

joint,  264,  265 

process  of  mandible,  118 
Confluence  of  sinuses,  72,  726 
Conjugal  ligaments,  271 
Conjugate    diameter    of    pelvis, 

215 
Conjunctiva,  1116 

applied  anatomy  of,  1120 

fornices  of,  1117 

glands  of,  1117 

nerves  of,  1117 
Conoid  ligament,  298 

tubercle,  169 
Constriction  lobe  of  liver,  1327 
Constrictions  of  Ranvier,  815 
Constrictor  isthmi  faucium,  392 

muscles,  395,  396 

urethrae  muscle,  448 
Contralateral  tract  cells  of  cord, 

845 
Conus,  827 

arteriosus,  561 
Cooper,  ligament  of,  429,  457 
Coracoacromial  ligament,  299 
Coracobrachialis  muscle,  469 

surface  form  of,  496 
Coracoclavicular  ligament,  298 
Coracohumeral  ligament,  302 
Coracoid  process,  176 
Cord,  gangliated,  1069 

spermatic.  438,  1377 

spinal.     See  Spinal  cord. 
Conum  of  skin,  1155 
Cornea,  1092 

applied  anatomy  of,  1111 

arteries  of,  1094 

dissection  of,  1094 

nerves  of,  1094 

structure  of,  1093 
Corneal  corpuscle,  1093 

spaces,  1093 
Cornicula  laryngis,  1168 
Cornu  ammonis,  930 
Comua  of  coccyx,  62 

of  lateral  ventricles,  937 

sacral,  59 

of  spinal  cord.  834 
Cornucommissural  tract,  841 
Corona  ciliaris,  1096 

glandis,  1390 

radiata,  950 
Coronal  planes  of  body,  34 

suture,  76,  121 
Coronary  arteries,  581,  661 
applied  anatomy  of,  581 

ligament  of  knee-joint,  336 

plexus  of  nerves.  1076,  1079 

sinus,  559,  710 

valve,  559,  710 

veins,  711 
Coronoid  fossa,  182 
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Coronoid   process    of   mandible, 

118 
Corpora  albicantia,  908 

Arantii,  564 

cavernosa,  1388 
bulb  of.  1388 

quadrigemina,  895,  899 
Corpus  albicans,  1402 

Arantii,  562 

callosum,  934 

development  of,  935 
genu  oT,  935 
peduncle  of,  929 
rostrum  of,  935 
splenium  of,  935 
tapetum  of,  939 

cavemosum,  artery  of,  678 

hemorrhagicum,  1402 

Highmori,  1382 

hypothalamicus,  907 

luteum,  1402 

spongiosum,  1388 

striatum,  947 
Corpuscles,  articular,  821 

bulboid,  821 

colostrum,  1433 

concentric,  1443 

corneal,  1093 

genital,  821 

of  Hassal,  1443 

Herbst's,  820 

lamellated,  820 

Malpighian,  1447 

Pacinian,  820 

renal,  1352 

splenic,  1447 

tactile,  817,  820 

touch,       of       Meissner       and 
Wagner,  820 

Vater's,  820 
Corrugator    cutis    ani    muscle, 
454 

supercilii  muscle,  367 
Cortex,  cerebral,  933 

of  kidneys,  1351 
Corti,  CBXisl  of,  1147 

ganglion  spiralc  of,  1141 

membrane  of ,  1149 

organ  of,  1146 

rods  of,  1 147 

spiral  of,  1150 
Cortical  arterial  system,  621 
Corticopontile  tract,  902 
Corticothalamic  fibres,  907 
Costal  cartilages,  165 

facet,  171 

pleura,  1185 

process.  50 
Costoaxillary  veins,  735 
Costocentral  articulations,  285 
Costoclavicular  ligament,  296 
Costocoracoid  ligament,  461 

membrane,  460 
Costomediastinal  sinus,  1186 
Costophrenic  sinus,  1186 
Costostemal  articulations,  286 
Costrotransverse    articulations, 
284 

ligaments,  284,  285 

foramen.  50 
Costovertebral  articulations,  282 

ligament,  282 
Ck)tyloid  cavity,  213 

ligament,  325 

notch,  213 
Cowper's  glands,  1398 

development  of,  1428 
structure  of,  1399 
Cranial     branches    of    occipital 
artery,  599 

fossa,  138 

indices,  147 

nerves,  975 

region,  fascia  of,  363 
muscles  of,  362 


Cranial    region,  muscles  of,  ap- 
phed  anatomy  of,  365 
diisection  of,  362 
Craniocerebral  topography,  964 
Craniology,  145 

Cranium,  articulations  of  verte- 
bral column  with,  275 

bones  of  69 

brachycephalic,  146 

dolichocephalic,  146 

muscles  of,  362 

membranous,  primordial,  141 
Cremaster  muscle,  431 
Cremasteric  arteries,  668,  683 

fascia,  431,  1376 
Crescentic    lobes  of    cerebellum, 

888 
Crest,  etlimoidal,  91 

falciform,  85 

frontal,  78,  124 

of  Uium,  210 

incisor^  105 

of  Lacrimal  bone,  137 

nasal,  105,  110 

neural,  809 

obturator,  213 

occipital,  external,  70,  131 
internal,  72,  128 

of  pubis,  212 

supramastoid,  81 

temporal,  74 

of  tibia,  234 

turbinated,  102,  104,  110 
Cribriform  fascia,  507,  609 

lamina,  1092 

plate  of  ethmoid,  96 
Cncoarytenoid  ligaments,  1171 

muscles,  1174 
Cricoid  cartilage,  1167 
Cricothvroid  artery,  593 

membrane^  1167,  1170 

muscles,  1174 
Cricotracheal  ligamentu,  1170 
Cristi  galli,  96,  124 

terminalis  of  His,  558,  761 

vestibuli,  1139 
Crucial  anastomosis,  680,  692 

ligaments,  333 

ridge,  71  • 

Cruciform  ligament,  274 
Crura  cerebri,  897 

of  diaphragm,  420 

of  ear,  1122 

fomicis,  945 

of  penis,  1388 
Crural  arch,  686 

canal,  686 

cistema,  971 

nerve,  1052 

ring,  429,  504,  687 

sheath,  685 
Crureus  muscle,  513 

surface  form  of,  545 
Cms  clitoridis,  1420 

of  helix  of  ear,  1122 
Crusta  of  midbrain,  901 

petrosa,  1214 
Crj'pts  of  Lieberkiihn,  1293 

or  Morgagni,  1311 

of  tonsils,  1232 
Crystalline  lens,  1108 

applied  anatomy  of,  1113 
Cuboid  bone,  245 

articulation  of  os  calcis  with, 
347 
of  scaphoid  with,  350 
Culminal  lobes,  888 
Cuneal  fissure,  925 
Cuneate  columns  of  spinal  cord. 

830 
Cuneiform  bones,  articulation  of 
scaphoid  with,  349 
of  foot.  247,  248 
of  hand,  197 

cartilage,  1168 


Cupola,  1142 

Curves  of  vertebral  column,  66 
Cusps  of  mitral  valve,  564 
Cutaneous  nerve,  external,  1048 
femoral,  1058 

from  external  popliteal.  1062 
gluteal,  1058 
internal,  1035,  1053 

lesser,  1037 
lateral,  1048 
middle,  1053 
perforating,  1063 
perineal,  1058 
post  femoral,  1057 
C?uticle  of  skin.  1153 
Cutis  vera,  1155 
Cuvier,  duct  of,  554,  760,  767 
Cymba  conchae,  1182 
Cystic  arter\',  663 
duct,  1334 
lymph  nodes,  793 
plexus  of  nerves,  1079 
vein,  757 


Dacrton,  137,  146 
Dartos  of  scrotum,  1375 
Dar^'in,  tubercle  of,  1122 
Deciduous  teeth,  1207 
Decussation  of  lemnisci,  873 
of  pvramids  of  medulla  oblon- 
gata, 866,  872 
Deep  abdominal  ring,  437 
arcuate  fibres,  875 
auricular  artery*,  603 
cardiac  plexus,  1075 
cerebral  veins,  722 
cervical  fascia,  383 

lymph  nodes,  782 
circumflex  iliac  artery,  684 

vein,  745 
crural  arch,  686 
epigastric  arter>'',  682 

vein,  745 
external  pudic  arterj-,  691 
fascia  of  abdomen,  425 
of  arm,  463,  468 
of  back,  405 
of  forearm,  472 
of  leg,  527 
of  shoulder,  463 
of  thigh,  507 
femoral  arch,  437 
arterj%  691 
vein,  745 
gluteal  artcr>',  680 
infrapatellar  bursa,  336 
inguinal  lymph  nodes,  789 
lingual  artery,  694 
lymph  nodes  of  upper  extrem- 
ity, 785 
lymphatic  veesels  of  abdomen, 
793 
of  lower  extremity,  790 
of  pehis,  793 
of  thoracic  wall,  802 
median  vein,  733 
palmar  arch,  647 
fascia,  489 
veins,  734 
parotid  Ivmph  nodes,  779 
patellar  bursa,  514 
pectoral  fascia,  457 
peroneal  ner\-e,  1062 
petrosal  nerve,  1069 
radial  veins,  734 
superficial       external       pudic 

artery,  691 
sj'lvian  vein,  722 
temporal  arter>',  604 
veins  of  foot,  744 

of  lower  extremity,  744 
of  pons,  723 
Deglutition,  muscles  of,  398,  400 
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Deiters'  cells,  1148 

nucleus,  S43 

process,  811 
Deltoid  impression,  180,  181 

ligament,  343 

muscle,  463 

applied  anatomy  of,  464 
surface  form  of,  496 

tubercle,  169 
IXemours,  membrane  of,  1093 
Dendraxones,  815 
Dendrites,  808,  813 
Dense  bone,  38 
Dental  arteries,  604,  605 

canal,  anterior,  102 
inferior,  117 
posterior,  101 

follicle,  1216 

lamina,  1215 

nerves,  987,  992 

papilla,  1216 

sac,  1216 

shelf,  1215 
Dentate  fascia,  931 

gyre,  930,  931 

gray  subtitance  of,  964 

ligament,  850 
Dentatofasciolar  groove,  931 
Dentinal  fibres,  1213 

sheaths,  1213 

tubules,  1213 
Dentine,  intertubular,  1213 

of  teeth,  1213 
Depression,  infrasternal,  166 

Pacchionian,  74 

pterygoid,  118 

trigeminal,  85 
Depressor  alae  nasi  muscle,  372 

anguli  oris  muscle,  374 

labii  inferioris  muscle,  374 
Dermal  bones,  143 
Dermis,  1155 

Deacemet,  membrane  of,  1093 
Descendens  hypoglossi     nerve, 

1014 
Descending  aorta,  655 

colon,  13(^ 

mesocolon,  1265 

oblique  muscle,  425 

palatine  artery,  605 

ramus  of  pubis,  213 
Descent  of  ovaries,  1400 

of  testes,  1426 
Descriptive  anatomv,  definition 

of,  33 
Development  of  alimentary  tract 
1245 

of  aortic  arches,  764 

of  arteries,  764 

of  atlas,  62 

of  axis.  63 

of  bladder,  1428 

of  blood-vascular  system,  758 

of  brain,  853 

of  carpal  bones,  206 

of  clavicle,  171 

of  coccyx,  65 

of  common  iliac  veins,  767 

of  corpus  callosum,  935 

of  Cowper's  glands,  1428 

of  dorsal  aorta,  765 

of  ductus  venosus,  767 

of  ethmoid  bone,  99 

of  femuV,  228 

of  fibula,  238 

of  frontal  bone,  80 

of  generative  organs,  1422 

of  heart,  758,  763 

of  humerus,  183 

of  hyoid  bone,  154 

of  ilium,  214 

of  inferior  vena  cava,  768 

of  ischium,  214 

of  island  of  Reil,  918 

of  jugular  veins,  767 


Development  of  lacrimal  bone, 
107 

of  lymphatic  vessels,  772 

of  malar  bone,  109 

of  mandible,  118 

of  maxillse,  105 

of  metacarpal  bones,  206 

of  metatarsal  bones,  254 

of  mouth,  1206 

of  nerve  system,  808 
tissue,  810 

of  occipital  bone,  73 

of  OS  innominatum,  214 

of  palate  bone,  112 

of  parathyroid  glands,  1442 

of  parietal  bone,  76 
veins,  767 

of  patella,  231 

of  peritoneum,  1245 

of  phalanges  of  foot,  254 
of  hand,  207 

of  pharynx,  1234 

of  portal  veins,  767 

of  prostate  gland,  1428 

of  pubis,  214 

of  radius,  192 

of  ribs,  165 

of  sacrum,  65 

of  salivary  glands,  1229 

of  scapula,  176 

of  skeletal  muscles,  361 

of  skull,  141 

of  sphenoid  bone,  95 

of  spinal  cord,  831 

of  sternum,  159 

of  sylvian  cleft,  918 

of  tarsal  bones,  254 

of  teeth,  1214 

of  temporal  bone,  88 

of  tibia,  235 

of  tongue,  1223 

of  tonsil,  1233 

of  turbinated  bone,  114 

of  ulna,  190 

of  urethra,  1428 

of  urinary  organs,  1422 

of  valves  of  heart,  763 

of  veins,  766 

of  ventral  aorta,  764 

of  vertebriB,  63 

of  vomer,  115 
Diagonal  fissures,  921 
Diameters  of  peUis,  215,  216 
Diaphragm,  419 

crura  of,  420 

ligaments  of,  420 

Ijrmphatic  vessels  of,  802 

applied  anatomy  of,  802 

openings  of,  420,  421 

of  pelvis,  1240 
Diapnragma  sellae,  969 

urogenitale,  447 
Diaphragmatic  lymph  nodes,  801 

pleura,  1185 
Diaphysis  of  bone,  35 
Diaplexus.  941 
Diarthrosis,  264 
Diastole,  ventricular,  569 
Diaxonic  neurones,  814 
Diencephalon,  904 
Digastric  fossa,  82,  117,  131 

muscle,  389 

nerve  from  facial,  1 001 
Digital  arteries  of  foot,  706 
of  hand,  654 

fossa,  223,  1380 

veins,  dorsal,  731,  742 
planter,  744 
Dilator  naris  muscles,  372 
Diploe,  36 

veins  of,  720 
Diploic  canals,  720 
Direct  inguinal  hernia,  1318 
DiscvLs  proligerus,  1402 
Disks,  articular,  260 


Disks,  interpubic,  294   • 

optic,  1102 
Dissection  of  axilla,  456  • 
of  ciliarj"-  body,  1095 
of  cornea,  1094 
of   deep   layer  of  muscles   of 

forearm,  477 
of  inferior  mesenteric  arterv, 

666 
of  internal  oblique  muscle,  429 
of  left  ventricle  of  heart,  563 
of  meninges  of  brain,  966 
of  muscles  of  abdomen,  424 
of  anterior  femoral  region, 
506 
humeral  region,  468 
scapular  region,  464 
tibiofibular  region,  527 
of  arm,  462 

of  auricular  region,  366 
of  back,  405,  408,  409,  411, 

414 
of  buccal  region,  374 
of  cranial  region,  362 
of  fibular  r^on  536 
of  forearm,  472 
of  gluteal  region,  517,  518, 

519 
of  hand,  487 

of  infrahyoid  region,  387 
of  internal    femoral    region, 

514 
of  larynx,  1174 
of  lingiial  region,  392 
of  mandibular  region,  374 
of  orbital  region  368 
of  palatal  region,  398 
of  palpebral  region,  366 
of  pectoral  region,  456 
of  pharyngeal  region,  395 
of  plantar  region  540,  541 
of  posterior  femoral  region, 
524 
scapular  region,  465 
tibiofibular    region,    530, 
532 
of  radial  region,  480 
of  shoulder,  462 
of  superficial  cervical  region, 

382 
of   suprahyoid    region,   389 
of    temporomandibular    re- 
gion, 379 
of  mylohyoid  muscle,  391 
of  psincreas,  1338 
of  pectoralis  muscles,  460 
of  popliteal  space,  693 
of   rectus   abdominis   muscle, 

434 
of  right  auricle  of  heart,  538 

ventricle  of  heart,  561 
of  spinal  cord,  846 
of  superior  mesenteric  artery, 

664 
of  temporal  muscle,  378 
of  transversalis  muscle,  433 
Distobuccal  tubercle,  1209 
Distolingual  tubercle,  1209 
Diverticulum  ilei,  1289 

Meckel's,  1289 
Dobies'  line,  356 
Dolichocephalic  cranium,  146 
Dolichofacial  skull,  147 
Dorsal  artery  of  penis,  678 
column  of  spinal  cord,  831 
ground  bundle  of,  841 
cornucommissural  tract,  841 
digital  veins,  731,  742 
fenestrated  septum,  849 
fissure  of  medulla  oblongata, 

865 
groove  of  spinal  cord,  829 
ground  bundle  of  cord,  841 
horn  of  spinal  cord,  834,  837 
interossei  muscles,  495 
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Dorsal  interoaseous  artery,  foot, 
701 
hand,  649 
veins,  742 

lamina  of  brain,  858 

ligament  of  wrist-joint,  315 

metatarsal  veins,  744 

nerve  of  penis,  1064 

region  of  foot,  fascia  of,  538 
muscle  of,  538 

root  of  spinal  cord,  827 

spinal  artery,  623 

veins  of  penis,  749 
Dorsales  pollicis  arteries,  649 
Dorsal  is  hallucis  artery,  702 

indicis  artery,  649 

linguae  artery,  594 

nasi  artery,  616 

pedis  artery,  700 

applied  anatomy  of,  701 
surface  marking  of,  701 

scapulae  artery,  641 
Dorso-epitrochlearis  muscle,  408 
Dorsolateral  fissure   of   medulla 
oblongata,  865 
of  spinal  cord,  829 

spinocerebellar  tract  of  cord, 
842 
Dorsomedian  fissure  of  medulla 

oblongata,  865 
Doreoparamedian       fissure       of 
spinal  cord,  830 

furrow  of  mcklulla  oblongata, 
866 
Dorsum  ilii,  207 

sellae,  90,  126 
Douglas,  pouch  of,  1256,   1364, 
1409 

semilunar  fold  of  431 
Drum  of  ear,  1126 
Duct  of  Bartholin,  1228 

bile,  1334 

of  Cuvier,  554,  760,  767 

cystic,  1334 

ejaculatory,  1387 

excretory,  1387 

galactophorous,  1432 

Gartner's,  1403 

hepatic,  1333 

interiobular,  1228 

intralobular,  1228 

lactiferous,  1432 

lymphatic,  right,  776 

mammillary,  1432 

Mullerian,  1425 

nasal,  1119 

canal  for  orifice  of,  141 

•  pancreatic,  1341 

parotid,  1203,  1227 

pronephric,  1422 

of  Rivinus,  1228 

of  Santorini,  1341 

seminal,  1385 

Stenson's,  1227 

of  submaxillary  gland,  1228 

thoracic,  774 

thyroglossal,  1221 

Wharton's,  1228 
Ductless  glands,  1437 
Ductus  arteriosus,  571 

endolymphaticus,     85,     1139, 
1144 

venosus,  767 
Duodenal  fossse,  1266 

glands,  1290 

impression  of  liver,  1322 
Duodenojejunal    flexure,     1283, 
1286 

fosssp,  1266 
Duo<Ienomesocolic        ligaments, 

1266 
Duodenopvloric        constriction, 

1271 
Duo<lenura,  1283 

applied  anatomy  of,  1288 


Duodenum,  arteries  of,  1288 
interior  of,  1287 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  796, 1288 
nerves  of,  1288 
structure  of,  1288,  1290 
suspensory  muscle  of,  1286 
Dura  of  brain,  966 
arteries  of,  969 
nerves  of,  970 
structure  of,  969 
veins  of,  969 
of  spinal  cord,  847 
structure  of,  848 
Dural  artery,  599,  600 
nerves,  986,  1008,  1014 
veins,  721 
Duvemey,  glands  of,  1422 


Eab,  1121 

antiheUx  of,  1122 
fossa  of,  1122 

antitragus  of,  1 122 

auditory  .canal,  1 124         ^ 
meatus,  1124 

auricula  of,  1121 

capsules,  cartila^nous,  142 

cochlea  of,  1140 

crura  of,  1122 

drum  of,  1126 

external,  1121 

helix  of,  1121 

incus  of,  1 134 

internal,  1138 

labyrinth  of,  1138 

malleus  of,  1133 

membrana  tvmpani,  1130 

middle,  1126 

modiolus  of,  1140 

pinna  of,  1121 

saccule  of,  1143 

semicircular  canals   of,  bonv, 
1139 
membranous,  1144 

stapes  of,  1135 

tragus  of,  1122  ' 

tympanum,  1127 

utricle  of,  1142 

vestibule  of,  1138 
Ectal  arcuate  fibres  of  medulla 

oblongata,  866 
Efferent  root  of  spinal  cord,  827 
Eighth  nerve,  1003 
Ejaculatory  ducts,  1387 

structure  of,  1388 
Elastic  cartilage,  261 

lamina,  576 

tissue,  yellow,  261 
Elbow,  bend  of,  anatomy  of,  643 

bones  of,  185 

joint,  anastomosis  of  arteries 
around,  646- 
articulation  of,  306 

applied  anatomy  of,  309 
surface  form  of,  309 
bursie  of,  308 
Eleventh  nerve,  1012 

thoracic  vertebra,  55 
Elliptical  recess,  1139 
Embryology,  definition  of,  33 
Eminence,  canine,  101 

collateral,  939 

frontal,  76 

hypothenar,  487 

iliopectineal.  210,  213 

of  Jacobson,  1085 

olivary,  90 

parietal,  74 

thenar,  487 
Eminentia  alxlucentis,  869,  997 

articularis,  131 

conch  ae,  1122 

fossae  triangularis,  1122 


E^minentia  tereR,  997 
Enrnuasary  speech  tract,  95ft 

veins,  730 

applied  anatomy  of,  730 
Enamel  cells,  1216 

jeUy,  1216 

of  teeth,  1212 
Enarthrosis,  264 
Encephalocele,  149 
Encephalon,  850 
End-bulbs  of  Krause,  817,  821 
Endocardial  cushions,  761 
Endocardium,  565 
Endognathion,  106 
Endofymph,  1142 
Endomysium,  355 
Endoneurium,  816 
Endoskeleton,  35 
Endosteum  of  bone,  39 
Ensiform  appendix,  159 
Eosinophiles,  40 
Epactal  bones,  145 
Eparterial      branch      bronchus,. 

1179 
Ependymal  cells,  822 
Epicardium,  553,  568 
Epicondyle,  external,  182 

of  femur,  226 

internal,  182 
Epicranial  aponeurosis,  365 
Epidermis,  1153 
Epididymis,  1380 

structure  of,  1381 
Epidural  space,  847 
Epigastric  artery,  deep,  682 

applied  aiiatoiny  of,  683 
superficial,  691 
superior,  635 

vein,  deep,  745 
Epiglottis,  1169 
Epimysium,  355 
Epineurium,  816 
Epiotic  portion  of  temporal  bone^ 

88 
Epiphyseal  cartilage,  44 

recess,  907 
Epiph3r8e8  of  bone,  35 
Epipteric  bone,  145 
Epistemal  centres,  160 
Epistropheus,  52 
Episylvian  ramus,  918 
Epithelium,  germinal,  1401 

respiratory,  1197 
Epitrochlear  lymph  nodes.  784 
Epit>'mimnic  recess,  1127 
Eponychium,  1159 
Epoophoron,  1403 
Erector  clitoridis  muscle,  446 

penis  muscle,  445 

spinae  aponeurosis,  411 
muscle,  411 
surface  form  of,  417 
Erythpoblasts,  40,  758 
Ethmoid  bone,  96 
Ethmoidal  arterits,  614 

canals,  79,  98 

cells,  79,  97,  98,  141 

crest,  91 

foramen,      structures      trails^ 
mitted  by,  125,  137 

infundibulum,  98 

noteh,  79 

process,  114 

sinuses,  99 

spine,  90,  125 
Eustachian  cushion,  1231 

tube,  1129 

canal  for,  1129 

valve,  559,  751 
Excit (glandular  neurones,  808 
Excitomotor  neurones,  808 
Excretory    apparatus    of    liver^ 
1333 

duct,  1387 
Exognathion,  106 
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£xoakeleton,  35 
expression,  muscles  of,  381 
Exsanguinated    renal    zone    of 

Hyrtl,  668,  1366 
Extension,  267 

Extensor       brevis       digitoriun 
muscle,  638 

poUicis  muscle,  484 
carpi  radialis  brevior  muscle, 
480 
longior  muscle,  480 

ulnaris  muscle,  483 
coccygis  muscle,  416 
communis  digitorum  muscle, 

481 
indicis  muscle,  486 
longus  digitorum  muscle,  629 
surface  form  of,  646 

pollicis  muscle,  486 
minimi  digiti  muscle,  482 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  muscle, 

483 
proprius  hallucis  muscle,  629 
surface  form  of,  646 
External  abdominal  ring,  427 
angular  process,  77,  136 
annular  ligament,  638 
anterior  thoracic  nerve,   1033 
arcuate  fibres,  876 

ligament,  420,  440 
auditory  meatus,  88,  133,  1124 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  780 
calcan^^  artery,  704 
calcaneo-astragsdoid  ligament, 

347 
calcaneoscaphoid       ligament, 

348 
capsule,  949,  962 
carotid  artery  591 

foramen,  8(3 
check  ligament,  1089 
circumflex  artery,  692 
condyle,  182 

of  femur,  225 
crucial  ligament,  333 
cutaneous  nerve,  1060 
elastic  lamina,  676 
geniculate  body,  906,  907 
genitals,  lymphatic  vessel^  of, 

793 
iliac  artery,  681 

lymph  nodes,  790 

vein,  746 
inguinal  fossa,  1316 
interchondral  ligament,  288 
intercostal  muscle,  418 
jugular  lymph  nodes,  781 

vein,  716 
lamella  of  bone,  39 
lateral  ligament  of  wrist-joint, 

314 
laryngeal  nerve,  1009 
ligament  of  malleus,  1136 
lip  of  ilium,  210 
malleolar  artery,  700 
malleolus,  237 
mammary  artery,  640 
oblique  line  of  mandible,  117 

muscle,  426 

surface  form  of,  440 
obturator  artery,  676 
occipital  crest,  70,  131 

protuberance,  70,  137 
orifice  of  urethra,  1371 
OS,  1408 

palpebral  artery,  613 
parietocolic  fold,  1268 
phrenic  artery,  669 
plantar  artery,  706 

nerve,  1061 
popliteal  nerve,  1062 
pterygoid  muscle,  379 

nerve,  991 

plate,  94 
pu<lic  arteries,  691 


External  rectus  muscle,  370 

respiratory  nerve  of  Bell,  1032 

saphenous  nerve,  1060 
vein,  744 

semilunar  fibrocartilage,  336 

spermatic  fascia,  428,  1376 
nerve,  1060 

sphincter  ani  muscle,  464 

spinal  veins,  849 

structure  of  spinal  cord,  826 

supracondylar  ridge,  180 

tarsal  ligament,  366,  367 

tubercle  of  calcaneus,  242 

tuberosity  of  tibia,  233 
Extracranial  lymphatics,  777 
Extraspinal  veins,  740 
Extrinsic    ligaments  of   larynx, 
1169 

muscles  of  tongue,  394 
Eye,  1088 

appendages  of,  1 1 14 

aqueous  humor  of,  1107 

choroid,  1096 

ciliary  body,  1096 

cornea  of,  1092 

crystalline  lens  of,  1 108 

globe  of,  arteries  of,  1110 
lymphatics  of,  1111 
nerves  of,  1111 
veins  of,  1111 

iris,  1098 

refracting  media  of,  1 107 

retina  of,  1 1 02 

sclera  of,  1092 

suspensory  ligament  of,  1089 

tunics  of,  1091 

vitreous  Dody  of,  1107 
Eyeball,  1088 

fascia  of,  371 
Eyebrows,  11 14 
Eyelashes,  1116 
Eyelids,  1114 

applied  anatomy  of,  1120 

canthi  of,  1116 

structure  of,  1116 

surface  form  of,  1119 


Face,  bones  of,  69,  99 
exterior  of,  veins  of,  712 
lymph  nodes  of,  780 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  780 
muscles  of,  362 

surface  form  of,  381 
Facet,  acromial,  of  clavicle,  171 
articular,  of  clavicle,  171 
costal,  1/1 
Facial  artery,  695 

applied  anatomy  of,  698 

transverse,  601 
nerve,  997 

applied  anatomy  of,  1002 

nucleus,  884 
suture,  transverse,  121 
vein,  712 

applied  anatomy  of,  713 

common,  712 

transverse,  714 
Falciform  crest,  86 

ligament,  291,  1321,  1325 
margin  of  Bruns,  609 
process  of  fascia  lata,  509 
Fallopian  tube,  1403 

ampulla  of,  1403 

applied  anatomy  of,  1404 

arteries  of,  1404 

fimbriae  of,  1403 

infundibulum  of,  1403 

isthmus  of,  1403 

lymphatic    vessels    of,    800, 
'  1404 

nerves  of,  1404 

pavilion  of,  1403 


Fallopian    tube,    structure    of^ 
1404 
veins  of,  1404 
False  pelvis,  216 

suture,  264 
Falx  cerebelli,  969 

cerebri,  968 
Fascia  or  Fascise,  366,  360 

of  abdomen,  426,  429 

anal  448,  446 

antebrachial,  472 

aponeurotic,  361 

of  arm,  462,  468 

axillary,  467,  636 

of  back,  406 

bicipital,  470,  733 

brachial,  468 

buccopharyngeal,  377, 384, 395' 

of  Camper,  426 

cervical,  382,  383 

clavipectoral,  467,  460 

of  Colles,  425,  442 

covering  quadratus  lumborum,. 
440 

of  cranial  region,  363 

cremasteric,  431,  1376 

cribriform,  607,  609 

deep,  361 

dentate,  931 

of  doreal  region  of  foot,  638 

endopelvina,  460 
.  of  eyeball,  371 

of  foot,  637 

of  forearm,  472 

of  hand,  487 

of  hip,  617 

iliac,  603 

infraspinatus,  465 

infundibuliform,437,4d8, 1376. 

intercolumnar,  428,  1376 

intercostal,  418 

ischiorectal  448 

lata,  607 
.    of  leg,  627 

of  lower  extremity,  602 

lumbar,  410 

masseteric,  377 

of  neck,  381 

obturator,  450 

orbital,  371 

palmar,  489 

applied  anatomy  of,  490' 

parotid,  377 

pectoral,  457 

pelvic,  447,  449 

of  pelvic  outlet,  441 

plantar.  539 

pretracneal,  386 

prevertebral,  383 

propria,  1376 

of  pyriformis,  449 

rectovesical,  1363 

renal,  1350 

of  Scarpa,  425 

of  shoulder,  462 

Sibson's,  1185 

spermatic,  428,  438,  1376 

subscapular,  464 

superficial,  360 

supraspinatus,  466 

temporal,  378 

of  thigh,  506,  507 

of  thoracic  r^on,  466,  457 

of  thorax,  417 

transversal  is,  437 

triangular,  426 

of  trunk,  404 

of  upper  extremity,  465 
Fascicul us  albican t  iothalami ,  906 • 

intermedins  of  Lowenthal  ancL 
Hechterew,  843 

longitudinal,  966 

marginalis,  839 

nip<lial  longitudinal,  876 

jK»rp<»ndicular,  956 
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Fasciculus  rectus,  956 
retroflexus,  900,  908 
thalamomauunillaris,  906 
of  Turck,  843 
uncinate,  956 
Fasciola  cinerea,  931 
Fat  collagen,  42 
Fauces,  isthmus  of,  1205 

pillars  of,  1205 
Female  breast,  1430 

reproductive  organs,  1399 
urethra,  1372 
Femoral  arch,  deep,  437 
superficial,  428 
artery,  685 

applied  anatomy  of,  689 
deep,  691 

surface  marking  of,  689 
<;anal,  504,  686 
fossa,  1316 
hernia,  1318 
ligament,  509 
nerves,  cutaneous,  1068 
region,    anterior,    muscles    of, 
506 
applied  anatomy  of,  514 
dissection  of,  506 
internal,  muscles  of,  514 
applied  anatomy  of,  517 
dissection  of,  514 
posterior,  muscles  of,  524 
dissection  of,  524 
ring,  429,  687 
sheath,  504,  686 
spur,  227 
vein,  745 
Femur,  221 

applied  anatomy  of,  229 
condyles  of,  225 
epicondyles  of,  226 
linea  aspera,  224 

quadrati,  224 
structure  of,  227 
surface  form  of,  228 
trochanters  of,  222 
trochlea  of,  225 
tubercle  of,  224 
tuberosities  of,  226 
Fenestra  ovalis,  1128,  1139 

rotunda,  85,  1128,  1142 
Fenestrated  membrane  of  Henle, 

576 
Fetal  circulation,  572 

left  superior  vena  cava,  564 
lungs,  1196 
Fetus,    hypogastric    artery    in, 
672 
pelvis  in,  219 

vascular    system    in,    pecuK- 
anties  of,  571 
QFibres,  arcuate,  875 

of  medulla  oblongata,  866 
of  auricles  of  lieart,  566 
cerebello-olivary,  875 
of  cerebellum,  893 
corticothalamic,  907 
dentinal,  1213 
frontothalamic,  951 
intercolumnar,      of     external 

abdominal  ring,  428 
muscle,  cardiac,  355 
plain,  355 
structure  of,  356 
unstriped,  355 
nerve,  centripetal,  814 
of  cerebral  cortex,  953 
gha,  822 

of  spinal  cord,  836,  838 
sympathetic,  816 
•olivocerebellar,  875 
osteogenetic,  42 
Purkinje's.  357,  568 
Remak's,  816 
^triatothalamic,  951 
'thalamocortical,  907 


Fibres,  thalamofrontal,  951 

thalamostriate,  951 

tracts  of  midbrain,  901,  902 
in  pars  dorsalis  pontis,  878 
in  tegmentum  of  midbrain, 
900 

of  ventricles  of  heart,  566 
Fibrillffi,  366 

peripheral,  820 

terminal,  820 
Fibrocartilages,  259,  260 

articular,  260 

circumferential,  261 

connecting,  261 

intervertebral,  269 

semilunar,  334,  335 
Fibroelastic  tissue,  subendothe- 

lial,  576 
Fibrous  pericardium,  552 

sheaths  of  flexor  tendons,  540 
Fibula,  236 

applied  anatomy  of,  239 

nutrient  artery  of,  704 
canal  of,  237 
foramen  of,  237 

surface  form  of,  238 
Fibular  artery,  700 

region,  muscles  of,  536 
Fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  67 

nerve,  981 

ventricle,  935 
Filaments,  temporomalar,  109 
Filtration  angle,  1107 
Filum  durae  spinalis,  847,  849 

terminale,  829 
Fimbria,  930,  931,  944 
First  nerve,  976 

thoracic  vertebra,  54 
Fissure  or  Fissures,  amygdaline, 
926 

antitragohelicina,  1122 

auricular,  87,  131 

basisylvian,  918 

of  Bichat,  940 

calcarine,  920 

central,  919 

of  cerebellum,  887 

cerebral,  916,  917 

choroid,  940 

circuminsular,  918,  926 

collateral,  925 

cuneal,  925 

diagonal,  921 

of  frontal  lobe,  920 

Glaserian,  88,  1128 

inflected,  921 

interlobar,  918 

intermedial,  924 

intraprecuneal,  926 

of  liver,  1323 

of  lungs,  1193 

medifrontal,  921 

meditemporal,  926 

of  medulla  oblongata,  864 

occipital,  920,  925 

olfactorv,  922 

orbital,  93 

orbitofrontal,  921 

paracentral,  921 

paramesal,  920 

of  parietal  lobe,  923 

petrosphenoidal,  122  ' 

petrotjinpanic,  88,  1128 

postcalcarine,  920 

postcentral,  924 

postrhinal,  926 

preeentral.  920 

precuneal,  924 

ptervgomaxillary,  134 

radiate,  921 

rhinica,  926 

of  Rolando,  919 

rostral,  922 

of  Santorini,  1124 

sphenoidal,  93,  126,  134 


Fissure  or  Fissures*,  sphenomax- 
illarj',  109,  134.  137 
of  spinal  coitl,  S29 
sternal,  161 
subcentral,  924 
subfrontal,  920 
subroetral,  922 
subtemporiJ,  925 
supercentral,  920 
superfrontal,  920 
supertemporal,  925 
of  temporal  lobe.  925 
of  tragus  of  ear,  1 123 
transorbital,  922 
transparietal,  924,  925 
transprecentral,  921 
transtempoi^,  926 
tympanomastoid,  87 
Fixation  muscles,  350 
Flat  bones.  36 

foot,  255,  349,  351 
Flechsig,  nucleus  semilunaris  of, 
-906 
oval  bundle  of,  840 
Flexion,  267 

Plexor  accessorius  muscle,  541 
bre\*i8  digitorum  muscle,  540 
surface  form  of,  b^ 
hallucis  muscle,  541 
minimi  digiti  muscle,  foot, 
543 
hand,  494 
pollicis     muscle.    491,    493 
(note) 
carpi  radialis  muscle,  474 
surface  form  of,  497 
ulnaris  muscle,  475 

surface  form  of,  497 
longus  digitorum  muMile,  534 
hallucis  muscle,  534 
pollicis  muscle,  477 
profundus  digitorum    muscle, 

477 
sublimis     digitorum     muscle, 
476 
surface  foim  of,  497 
tendons,    fibrous    sheaths   of, 
540 
at  wrist,  svnovial  membranes 
of,  487* 
Flexures  of  brain  tube,  858 
of  colon,  1304 
hepatic,  1297,  1304 
sigmoid,  1297,  1307 
Floating  ribs,  161 
Floccular  fossa,  86,  128 
Flocculus  of  cerebellum,  890 

penduncles  of,  890 
Flood's  ligament,  302 
Floor    of    fourth     ventricle    of 

brain,  868 
Folia,  886 

linguae,  1219 
Follicles,  agminated,  1293 

solitary',  1293 
Fontana,  spaces  of,  1094,  1099 
Fontanelles,  143 
anterior,  76,  143 
bregmatic,  143 
lateral,  143 
posterior,  76,  143 
Foot,  arch  of,  longitudinal,  254 
transverse,  255 
bones  of,  239,  245 

applied  anatomy  of,  256 
surface  form  of,  255 
club,  256 
construction   of,    as   a  whole, 

254 
fascia  of,  537 
flat,  256,  349,  351 
muscles  of,  537 
phalanges  of,  252 

articulations  of,  354 
veins  of,  742,  744 
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foramen    or   Foramina,   apical, 

1214 
cail^tid,  84,  86 

cecum,  78,  96,  124,  865,  1219 
centrale,  1145 
condylar,  127,  131 
condyloid,  70,  127,  128 
costotransverse,  50 
ethmoidal,  137 
of  Huschke,  89 
incisor,  105 
infraorbital,  101,  135 
intervertebral,  49 
jugular,  71.  131 
of  Key  and  Retziua,  849,  971 
lacerum  anterius,  93 

medium,  127,  131 

posterius,  127 
of  Langer,  786 
of  Luschka,  870,  971 
magnum,  71,  127,  131 
of  Majendie,  849,  870,  971 
malar,  107,  135 
of  mandible,  117 
mastoid,  82,  128,  133 
mental,  116,  135 
of  Monro,  937 
nasal,  99 
nutrient,  170 

of  fibula,  237 

of  metacarpal  bones,  201 

of  radius,  191 

of  tibia,  234 

of  ulna,  189 
obturator,  214 
-olfactory,  138,  139 
optic,  90,  94,  126 
ovale,  92,  127,  130,  560,  762 
palatine,  128 
parietal,  74 
pter^'gospinous,  383 
rotundum,  92,  127,  134 
sacral,  59,  60 
sacrosciatic,  292 

great,  211 

lesser,  211 
of  Scarpa,  105,  128 
singulare,  85 
■sphenopalatine,  112,  134,  138, 

141 
spinal,  49 

spinosum,  92,  127,  130 
of  Stenson,  105,  128 
sternal,  159,  161 
stylomastoid,  87,  131 
supracondyloid,  181  (note) 
supraorbital,  135 
supratrochlear,  182 
temporomalar,  109 
Thebesii,  563 
thyroid,  214 
transverse,  50 
vertebral,  49 
vertebrarterial,  50 
Vesalii,  92,  127 
of  Winslow,  1259 
Forced  re^-piration,  424 
Forearm,  bones  of,  185 
fascia  of,  472 
muscles  of,  472 

dissection  of,  472 
Forebrain,  903 

development  of,  855 
structure  of,  904 
thalami  of,  904 
Foregut,  1247 
Format io  grisoa,  875 

reticularis,  873.  875.  899 
Fornicps  of  conjunctiva,  1117 

pillars  of,  943,  945 
Fornicolumns,  945 
Fornix,  943 

Fossa  of  acetabulum,  213 
antecubital,  643* 
of  antihelix  of  ear,  1122 


Fossa,  canine,  101,  135 

condyloid,  131 

coronoid,  182 

cranial,  138 

diagastric,  82,  117,  131 

digital,  223,  1380 

duodenal,  1266 

duodenojejunal,  1266 

femoral,  1316 

floccular,  86,  128 

glenoid,  87,  131 

hyaloid,  1107 

hypophyseos,  90 

iliac,  209 

ileoappendicular,  1267 

ileocecal,  1267 

iliocoUc,  1267 

incisive,  101,  135 

incisor,  116 

incudis,  1129 

infraspinous,  172 

inguinal,  1316 

intersigmoid,  1268 

ischiorectal,  455 

jugular,  86,  87 

lacrimal,  79 

of  Landzert,  1267 

mandibular,  87 

mesocolic,  1266 

nasal,  1083 

navicularis,  1370,  1418 

occipital,  128 

olecranon,  182 

orbital,  138 

ovalis,  559 

palatine,  104,  128 

paraduodenal,  1267 

pararectal,  1256 

paravesical,  1363 

pericecal,  1267 

ptervgoid,  94,  109 

radial,  182 

retrocecal,  1268 

retroduodenal,  1267 

retroperitoneal,  1265 

rhomboidal,  868 

of  RosenmuUer,  1231 

scaphoid,  94,  130,  1122 

sigmoid,  83 

of  skull,  anterior,  123 
inferior  occipital,  128 
middle,  125 
posterior,  127 

sphenomaxillary,  109,  134 

subarcuate,  86 

subcecal,  1268 

sublingual,  117 

submaxillary,  117 

subscapular,  172 

supraspinous,  172 

supratonsillar,  1232 

temporal,  74,  92,  132 

of  Treitz,  1266 

trochanteric,  223 

trochlear,  79 

vesicalis,  1322 

zygomatic,  92,  101,  130,  133 
Fountain  decussation,  901 
Fourchette,  1418 
Fourth  nerve,  980 

ventricle  of  brain,  867 
Fovea  centralis,  1106 

hemielliptica,  1139 

inferior,  869 

mediana,  869 
Frankfort,  horizontal  line  of,  145 
Frenulum  of  cerebellum,  893 

of  clitoris,  1418 

Giacomini.  931 

of  ileocecal  valve,  1302 

of  penis,  1391 

vah'ulae,  897 
Frenum  linguae,  1202,  1219 
Frontal  air  sinus,  79 

artery,  601,  615 


Frontal  artery,  anterior  internal, 
618 
ascending,  619 
inferior  external,  619 

internal,  618 
middle  internal,  618 
posterior  internal,  618 
bone,  76 

structure  of,  80 
crest,  78,  124 
diploic  vein,  721 
eminence,  76 
lobe,  920 

fissures  of,  920 
gyre  of,  922 
nerve,  983 
planes  of  body,  34 
process  of  malar  bone,  108 
suture,  76,  121 
vein,  712 
Frontalis  muscle,  364 
Frontoethmoidal  suture,  122 
Frontolacrimal  suture,  1 22 
Frontomalar  sutiu*e,  1 22 
Frontomaxillar^"  suture,  122 
Frontoparietal  suture,  121 
Front opontile   tract,    902,    951, 

958 
Front osphenoidal  suture,  121 
Frontotnalamic  fibres,  951 
Fundiform  ligament  of  Retzius, 

538 
Fundus  glands,  1277 
Funicular  process,  1381 
Funiculus,  anterior,  831 
cuneatus,  831,  839 
gracilis,  831,  839 
^teralis,  831,  839 
separans,  869 
Furcula,  1223 
Fusiform  muscles,  358 


Galactophorous  duct,  1432 
Galen,  veins  of,  722,  943 
Gall-bladder,  1333 

arteries  of,  1336 

lymphatic     vessels     of,    799, 

nerves  of,  1336 

structure  of,  1334 

veins  of,  1336 
Gangliated  cord,  1069 

cervicocephalic    portion   of, 

1069 
Imnbar  portion  of,  1074 
thoracic  portion  of,  1073 
Ganglion,  aberrant,  1017 

accessory,  1017 

of  Andersch,  1005 

aorticorenal,  1076 

of  Bochdalek,  987 

cardiac,  of  'V\risberg,  1075 

carotid,  1069 

ceU,  811 

cer^'ical,  1069,  1072 

ciliar>',  985 

coccvgeal,  1075 

of  Corti,  1150 

Gasserian,  981 

geniculate,  999 

babenulae,  908 

inferior,  1005 

interpeduncular,  908 

jugular,  1005 

lenticular,  985 

Meckel's,  987 

ophthalmic,  985 

otic,  992 

petrous,  1005 

phrenic,  1077 

of  Scarpa,  1003,  1149 

semilunar,  981,  1076 
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Ganglion,   sphenopalatine,   985, 
987,  989 

spinal,  1016 

spiral,  1008,  1150 
of  Corti,  1140 

submaxillary,  993 

superior,  1005 

of  Valentin,  987 

vestibular,  1003 
Ganglionic    arteries,    617,    618, 

620 
Gartner's  duct,  1403 
Gasserian  ganglion,  981 
Gastric  artery,  661 

crypts,  1276 

plands,  1277 

impression  of  liver,  1322 

lymph  nodes,  793 

nerve,  1010 

pits,  1276 

plexus  of  nerves,  1079 

veins,  756 
Gastrocnemius  muscle,  530 

surface  form  of,  546 
Gastrocolic      omentum,      1255, 

1261 
Gastroduodenal  arterv,  662 

plexus  of  nerves,  1079 
Gastroepiploic  arteries,  663 

lymph  nodes,  793 

plexus  of  nerves,  1079 

veins,  756 
Gastrohepatic    omentum,    1254, 

1260 
Gastrosplenic  omentum,  1263 
Gelatinosa  centralis,  833,  835 

Rolandi,  833,  837,  873 
Gemellus  inferior  muscle,  522 

superior  muscle,  522 
Gemmules,  814 
Generative  organs,  development 

of,  1422 
Genial  tubercles,  117 
Geniculate  body,  external,  906, 
907 
internal,  896 
lateral,  912 

ganglion,  999 

tract,  951 
Geniohyo^lossus  muscle,  392 
Geniohyoid  muscle,  391 
Genital  corpuscles,  821 

gland,  1425 

ridge,  1425 
Genitals,     external,     lymphatic 

vessels  of,  793 
Gennari,  fibre  band  of,  954 
Genu  of  corpus  callosum,  935 
Gerlach,  valve  of,  1300 
Germinal  centre,  1293 

epithelium,  1401 

nerve  cells,  810 

spot,  1402 

vesicle,  1402 
Gianuzzi,  crescents  of,  1 128 
Gimbernat's  ligament,  427,  429 
Ginglymus,  264,  265 
(lirald^s,  organ  of,  1386 
Glabella,  77,  134,  145 
Gladiolus,  159 
Glands,  apical,  1221 

of  Bartholin,  1422 

buccal,  1203 

cardiac,  1279 

carotid,  589,  1452 

ciliary,  1164 

circumanal,  1164 

coccygeal,  1452 

of  conjunctiva,  1117 

Cowper's.  1398 

ductless,  1437 

duodenal,  1290 

of  Duvernev,  1422 

fundus,  1277 

gastric,  1277 


Glands,  genital,  1425 

intestinal,  1293 

labial,  1202 

lacrimal,  1117 

of  larjmx,  1176 

of  Lieberkiihn,  1293 

of  Littr6,  1371 

Luschka's,  1452 

lymphatic.    See  L3rmph  nodes. 

mammary,  1430 

Meibomian,  1116 

molar,  1203 

of  Moll,  1115 

of  Montgomerv,  1431 

of  Nuhn  and  Blandin,  1221 

oesophageal,  1239 

oxyntic,  1277 

palatine,  1204 

parathyroid,  1441 

parotid,  1225 

peptic,  1277 

prostate.  1393 

pyloric,  1279 

salivary,  1225 

sebaceous,  1115,  1163 

serous,  12i21 

sublingual,  1228 

submaxillary,  1227 

suburethral,  1422 

sudoriferous,  1164 

suprarenal,  1449 

sweat,  1164 

tarsal,  1116 

thymus,  1442 

thyroid,  1437 

of  trachea,  1180 

trachoma,  1117 

of  von  Ebner,  1221 

vulvovaginal,  1422 
Glandulae     Tysonii     odoriferae, 

1391 
Glandular  artery,  596 
Glans  cUtoridis,  1421 

penis,  1389 
Glaserian  fissure,  88,  1128 
Glenohumeral  ligament,  302 
Glenoid  cavity,  1 76 

fossa,  87,  131 

ligament,  176,  303 
Glia  cells,  822 

fibres,  822 
Gliding  joints,  264 
Globus  pallidus,  949 
Glossoepiglottic  fold,  1169 
Glossopharyngeal  nerve,  1004 
applied  anatomy  of,  1006 
nucleus,  882 
Gluteal  aponeurosis,  518 

artery,  680 

nerves,  1057,  1058 

region,  muscles  of,  517 

dissection  of,  517,  518,  519 

ridge,  224 

veins,  746 
Gluteofemoral  burss,  327 
Gluteus  maximus  muscle,   517, 
518 
bursfe  of,  518,  519 
surface  form  of,  545 

medius  muscle,  519 

surface  form  of,  545 
Gnathic  index  of  skull,  147 
Golgi,  cells  of,  812,  953 

organs  of,  821 
Goll,  column  of,  831,  839 
Gomphosis,  264 
Gonion,  146 
Gower's.  tract  of,  842 
Graafian  follicles,  1401 
Gracile  column  of  spinal   cord, 
830 

lob«^,  889 
Gracilis  muscle,  614 
bursa  of,  515 
surface  form  of,  545 


Gray  .commiesure  of  spinal  oard» 
834 

masMs  of  oerebellum,  891 

substance  of  spiiud  cord,  833 
Great  anastomotic  vein  of  Tnv 
lard.  722 

auricular  nerve,  1 023 

cardiac  nerve,  1072 
vein,  711 

occipital  nerve,  1020 

sacrosciatic  foramen,  211,  292 
ligament,  291 
notch,  210 

sinus  of  aorta,  579 

splanchnic  nerve,  1074 
Greater  omentuzn,  1253,  1261 

process  of  calcaneus,  242 

trochanter,  222 
bursa  of,  327 
Grooves,  auriculo  ventricular,  5o6 

basilar,  73 
of  pons.  867 

bicipital,  180 

carotid,  90,  126 

cavernous,  90 

dentatofasciolar,  931 

infraorbital,  102.  136 

interauricular,  556 

interventricular,  556 

lacrimal,   102,    104,   107,  137. 
138 

musculospiral,  180 

mylohyoidean,  117 

nasopalatine.  114 

obturator,  211,  213.  214 

occipital,  82,  131 

oesophageal,  421 

optic,  90,  126 

peroneal,  246 

popliteal,  226 

pterygopalatine,  110,  111 

pyramido-olivar>',  866 

sacral,  60 

of  spinal  cord,  829 

subclavian,  171 

subcostal,  163 

ulnar,  182 

vertebral,  67 
Growth  of  bone,  42 
Gubemaculum  testis,  1380 
Gudden,  commissure  of,  897 

infracommissure  of,  912 

tractus  peduncularis  transver^ 
sus,  897 
Guerin,  valve  of,  1371 
GuUet,  1236 
Gums,  1203 
Gustatory'  areas  of  brain,  962 

cells,  1151 

hair,  1151 

path,  1006 
Gyre,  angular,  924 

callosal,  921,  923 

cerebral,  916 

dentate,  930,  931 

of  frontal  lobe,  922 

hippocampal,  926 

marginal,  924 

medifrontal,  922 

meditemporal,  926 

mesorbital,  922,  923 

olfactory,  929 

paracentral,  923 

paraoccipital,  924 

parietal,  924 

postcentral,  924 

post  parietal,  925 

precentral,  922 

preinsular,  927 

subcalcarine,  926 

subcallosal,  929 

subcollateral,  926 

subfrontal,  922 

subtemporal,  926 

superfrontal,  921,  923 
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<5yTe,  gupertemporal,  926 

'transtemporal,  926 

uncinate,  926 
<]iyri  Andreae  Retzii,  931 
"Oyrus  ambiens,  929 

epicalloaus,  931 

semilun^^ris,  929 


Habenular  commissure,  907 
Hairs,  1161 
auditory,  1144 
bulb,  1161 
cells,  1144 

outer,  1148 
coats  of,  1162 
follicle,  1161 
fundus  of,  1 161 
gustatory,  1151 
papilla,  1161 
streams,  1161 
whirlpools,  1161 
Hallucis,  etymology  of,  527 
Hamstring  muscles,  524 

applied  anatomy  of,  527 
Hamular  process,  94,  107,  130 
Hamulus,  1142 
Hand,  arteries  of,  649 
bones  of,  194 
lower  row,  198 
upper  row,  196 
bursse  of,  488 
fascisc  of,  487 
ligaments  of,  316 
muscles  of,  487 

dissection  of,  487 
phalanges  of,  204 

articulations  of,  321 
veins  of,  plexus  of,  732 
superficial,  731 
Hard  palate,  1204 
Harelip,  152 
Hai*ner,  valve  of,  1119 
Haasal,  corpuscles  of,  1443 
Haversian  canal,  39 

lamella  of  bone,  39 
Head,  arteries  of,  586 
lymph  nodes  of,  777 
muscles  of,    surface   form   of, 

381 
veins  of,  712 
Heart,  554 
apex  of,  556 
applied  anatomy  of,  571 
arteries  of,  569 
auricles  of,  fibres  of,  566 
left,  563 
right,  558 
auriculoventicular     fasciculus 

of,  567 
base  of,  556 
beat,  myogenic  theory  of,  570 

neurogenic  theory  of,  570 
cavities  of,  558 

capacity  of,  565 
configuration  of,  555 
development  of,  758,  763 
endocardium,  565 
grooves   of,    auriculoventricu- 
lar,  556 
interauricular,  556 
interventricular,  556 
infundibulum  of,  561 
left,  555 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  569,  805 
mai^ns  of,  557 
muscular  fibres  of,  565 
myocardium,  566 
nerve?  of,  569 
position  of,  554 
pulmonary,  555 
right,  555 
rudiments  of,  758 


Heart,  size  of,  555 
structure  of,  565 
surface  form  of,  570 
surfaces  of,  557 
systemic,  555 
valves  of,  action  of,  569 

development  of,  763 
veins  of,  569 

ventricles  of,  fibres  of,  566 
left,  563 
right,  561 
weight  of,  555 
Heel  bone,  239 

Heidenhain,  demilunes  of,  1228 
Helicis  major  nxuscle,  1123 

minor  muscle,  1123 
Helicotrema,  1140,  1142 
Helix  of  ear,  1121 
Helweg,  olivospinal  tract  of,  843 
Hemiseptum,  935 
Hemispheres,  cerebral,  913 
Hemolymph  nodes,  771 
Hemorrhoidal     artery,    inferior, 
677 
middle,  674 
superior,  667 
nerve,  inferior,  1064 
plexus  of  nerves,  1080 
veins,  747,  756 
plexus  of,  748 
Henle,  fenestrated  membrane  of, 
576 
layer  of  nerve  fibre  of,   1105, 

1162 
ligament  of,  434 
loop  of,  1353 
sheath  of,  816 
Hensen,     canalis     reuniens     of, 
1144,  1149 
cells  of,  1149 
membrane  of,  356 
stripe  of,  1149 
Hepatic  artery,  661 
duct,  1333 

flexure  of  colon,  1297 
lymph  nodes,  793 
plexus  of  nerves,  1079 
veins,  754 
Hepatocolic  ligaments,  1261 
Hepatoduodenal  ligaments,  1261 
Hepatogastric  ligaments,  1261 
Herbst's  corpuscles,  820 
Hernia,  1316 
femoral,  1318 
inguinal,  1316 
Hesselbach,  ligament  of,  434,436 

triangle  of,  438,  1316 
Hey,  ligament  of,  509 
Hiatus  Fallopii,  84 
maxillary,  102,  103 
sacralis,  59 
semilunar,  733,  1083 
Highmore,  antrum  of,  101,  103 
Hilum  of  kidneys,  1350 
of  nucleus  dentatus,  891 
of  suprarenal  glands,  1449 
Hindbrain,  864 

development  of,  858 
structure  of,  864 
Hindgut,  1247 
Hinge-joint,  264,  265 
Hip  bone,  207 
fascise  of,  517 
-joint,  arteries  of,  327 
articulations  of,  322 

applied  anatomy  of,  329 
surface  form  of,  329 
bursse  of,  327 
movements  of,  328 
muscles  of,  326,  517 
nerves  of,  327 
synovial  membrane  of,  326 
Hippocampal  commissure,  945 

gyre,  926 
Plippocampus,  930,  943 


Hippocampus,  gray  substance  of, 

Hirci,  1161 

His,  auriculoventricular   bundle 
of,  567 

crista  terminalis  of,  761 

peripheral  veil  of,  810 

spina  vestibuli  of,  761  * 

sulcus  terminalis  of,  1219 
Histolog>',  definition  of,  33 
Homolateral  tract  cells  of  cord, 

845 
Homologies    of    sexual    organs 

1430 
Horizontal  lamina  of  ethmoid,  94 

plate  of  palate  bone,  109 

portion  of  frontal  bone,  79 

semicircular  canal,  1140 
Horner's  muscle,  367 
Horns  of  spinal  cord,  834 
Homy  layer  of  skin,  1 153 
Horseshoe  kidney,  1356 
Houston's  valves,  1311 
Howship's  foveolae,  39 
Huguier,  canal  of,  84,  88,  1000, 

1128 
Humeral  artery,  640 

ligament,  303 

lymph  nodes,  785 

region,  muscles  of,  468,  471 
Humerus,  178 

applied  anatomy  of,  184 

head  of,  178 

neck  of,  anatomical,  178 
surgical,  178 

shaft  of,  180 

surface  form  of,  184 

tuberosities  of,  180 
Hunter's  canal,  513,  517,  687 
Huschke,  foramen  of,  89 
Huxley's  layer,  1162 
Hvaline  cartilage,  260 
Hyaloid  canal,  1108 

membrane,  1108 
Hydatids  of  Moi^agni,  1404 

pedunculated,  1381 

sessile,  13S0 
Hvdrencephalocele,  149 
Hymen,  1419 

imperforate,  1419 
Hyoepiglottic  ligaments,  1169 
Hyoglossus  muscle,  392 
Hyoid  bone,  153 

applied  anatomy  of,  154 
levators  of,  389 
surface  form  of.  154 
Hvparterial     brancn    bronchus, 

1179 
Hvpogastric    arteries,  572,  671, 
766 
in  fetus,  672 
imper\'ious,  673 

lympn  nodes,  790 

plexus  of  nerves,  1080 

vein,  746 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  1013 

applied  anatomy  of,  1015 
nucleus,  880 
Hypophysis,  910 
Hyposvlvian  ramus,  918 
Hj-potKalamic    tegmental     sub- 
stance, 907 
H>TX)thalamus,  structure  of,  910 
Hypothenar  eminence,  487 
H^Ttl,  exsanguinated  renal  zone 

of,  668,  1355 


Ileal  artery,  665 

lymph  nodes,  794 
Ileoappendicular  fold,  1267 

fossa,  1267 
Ileocecal  arteries,  665 

fossa,  1267 
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Ileocecal  junction,  1297 

valve,  1302 
Ileocolic  fold,  1267 
fossa,  1267 
junction,  1297 
lymph  nodes,  794 
plexus  of  nerves,  1079 
Ileum,  1289 
Iliac  arteries,  common,  670 

applied  anatomy  of,  671 
surface  marking  of,  671 
deep  circumflex,  684 
external,  681 

applied  anatomy  of,  682 
surface  marking  of,  682 
internal,  671 

applied  anatomy  of,  673, 

681 
surface  marking  of,  681 
superficial  circumflex,  691 
bursa,  subtendinous,  327 
fascia,  503 
fossa,  209 
furrow,  219,  440 
lymph  nodes,  790,  791 
re^on,  muscles  of,  503 
vems,  common,  750 

development  of,  767 
deep  circumflex,  745 
external,  745 
internal,  746 
Iliacus  muscle,  505 
Iliococcygeus  muscles,  453 
Iliocolic  arteries,  665 
Iliocostalis  muscle,  411 
Iliofemoral  ligament,  323,  324 
Iliolumbar  artery,  680 
ligament,  290 
veins,  761 
Iliopectineal  bursa,  327 
eminence,  210,  213 
ligament,  504 
line,  209,  212 
Iliopsoas  muscle,  505  (note) 
Iliosacralis  muscles,  453 
Iliotibial  band,  508 

applied  anatomy  of,  509 
Iliotroenanteric  ligament,  324 
Ilium,  207 

Immovable  articulation,  263 
Impervious  hypogastric   arterv, 

673 
Impressio  colica,  1304 
duodenalis,  1283 
muscularis.  1349 
Impression,  deltoid,  180,  181 

rhomboid,  171 
Incisive  fossa,  1 01 ,  116,  1 35 

papilla,  1204 
Incisiviis  muscle,  375 
Incisor  canal,  105 
crest,  105 
foramina,  105 
Incisura  cardiaca,  1192,  1271 

temporalis,  925 
Incisures     of     Schmidt-Lanter- 

mann,  815 
Incus,  1134 
Indices,  cranial,  147 
Indusium,  931,  932,  935 
Inferior  acromioclavicular  liga- 
ment, 297 
articular  arteries,  697 
process  of  atlas,  51 
surface  of  axis,  52 
bracliium,  896 
calcaneoscapboid       ligament, 

348 
cardiac  nerve,  1072 
carotid  triangle,  606 
cecal  fold,  1268 
cerebellar  peduncle,  892 
cerebral  veins,  722 
cervical  ganglion,  1072 
constrictor  muscle,  396 


Inferior  curved  line  of  ilium,  208 
dental  artery,  604 

canal,  117 

nerve,  992 
duodenal  fold,  1266 

fossa,  1266 
external  frontal  artery,  619 
ganglion,  1005 
gluteal  nerve,  1057 
hemorrhoidal  artery,  677 

nerve,  1064 

plexus  of,  1080 

veins,  747 
internal  frontal  artery,  618 
intervertebral  notch,  49 
labial  artery,  596 

coronary  artery,  597 
lacrimal  canal,  1118 

gland,  1118 
laryngeal  artery,  631 

nerve,  1010 

veins,  738 
lateral  angle,  60,  61 

sacral  artery,  680 
lingualis  muscle,  394 
longitudinal  fasciculus,  956 
maxillary  nerve,  990 
meatus  of  nose,  110 
medullary  velum,  886,  893 
mesenteric  artery,  666 

lymph  nodes,  794 

plexus  of  nerves,  1079 

vein,  756 
nasal  meatus,  141 
oblique  muscle,  370,  416 
occipital  fossa,  128 
olivary  nucleus,  875 
ophthalmic  vein,  728 
orbitopalpebral  sulcus,  1114 
pancreaticoduodenal      arterv, 

664 
petrosal  sinus,  717,  729 
phrenic  arteries,  669 

veins,  764 
profunda  artery,  645 
pubic  ligament,  294 
pudendal  nerve,  1058 
pyloric  artery.  663 
quadrigeminal  bodies,  896, 899 
radioulnar  articulations,  372 
ramus  of  ischium,  212 

of  pubis,  213 
sacrosciatic  foramen,  292 
sagittal  sinus,  724 
semilunar  lobe,  889 
sternopericardial  ligament,  553 
striate  veins,  722 
superficial  cerebellar  veins,  723 
tarsal  arch,  615 

muscle,  370 
thjrroarytenoid     ligaments, 

1172 
thyroid  artery,  630 

plexus  of  nerves,  1072 

veins,  737 
tibiofibular  articulation,  341 
transverse  scapular  ligament, 

301 
turbinated  crest,  102,  110 
veins  of  pons,  723 
vena  cava,  659,  751 
vermis,  887 
vesical  artery,  674 
Inflected  fissures,  921 
Infracla>'icular  lymph  nodes,  785, 

786 
nerve,  1032 
Inf  racommissure  of  Gudden,  897, 

912 
Infracostales  muscles,  418 
Infraglenoid  tubercle,  176 
Infrahyoid  artery,  593 
region,  muscles  of,  387 
dissection  of,  387 
Infraorbital  artery,  605 


Infraorbital  canal,  102,  136 

foramen,  101,  135 

groove,  102,  136 

nerve,  985  (note),  1001 

plexus  of  nerves,  9S7,  1001 
Infrapatellar  bursa,  336 

pad,  336 
Infrascapular  arteries:,  641 
Infraspinatus  bursa,  303 

fascia,  466 

muscle,  466 
Infraspinous  fossa,  172 
Infrasternal  depression.  166 
Infratrochlcar  ner\-e,  984 
Infundibula  of  lungs,  1197 

of  ureters,  1368 
Infundibulifonn  fascia,  437.  438, 

1376 
Infundibulopelvic  ligament,  1409 
Infundibulum,  141.  763,  910 

ethmoidal.  98,  99 

of  Fallopian  tube,  1403 

of  heart.  561 
Inguinal  canal,  438,  1377 

fossae,  1316 

hernia,  1316 

lymph  nodes,  788,  789 
Inibn.  146 
Inlet  of  peUis,  215 

of  thorax,  155 
Inner  epicondyle  of  femur,  226 

tuberosity  of  femur.  226 
Innervation  of  intet^tineas.  1314 

of  stomach.  1281 
Innominate  arter>',  686 

applied  anatomy  of.  585 

veins,  736 
Inosculation  of  arteries,  576 
Inscriptiones  t«ndineae,  434 
Insula,  926 
Integument  of  nose,  1083 

of  scrotum,  1376 
Interalveolar  cell  islets,  1342 
Interauricular  groove.  656 
InterbronchialTymph  nodes,  805, 

1181 
Intercalatum  of  midbrain,  898 
Intercavernous  sinuses.  728 
Intercellular  lymph  spaces.  770 

substance  of  bone,  39 
Interchondral  li|;aments,  288 
Interclavicular  hgament.  296 
Intcrcolumnar  fascia,  428,  1376 

fibres  of  external  abdominal 
ring,  428 
Intercondvloid  notch,  226 
Intercostal  arteries,  667 
anterior,  634 
applied  anatomy  of,  669 
superior.  636 

lymph  noaes,  801 

l>inphatic  vessels,  802 

membrane,  418 

muscles,  418 

nerves,  1043 

applied  anatomy  of,  1046 

space,  166 

veins,  738,  739 
Intercostobrachial  neri'e,  1045 
Intercostohumeral  nerves,  1045 
Intercuneiform  articulations,  350 
Interdigital  veins,  732  • 
Interglobular  spaces,  1213 
Interlobar  fissures,  918 
Interiobular  ducts.  1228 
Intermaxillar>'  suture,  136 
Intermedial  fissures,  924 
Intermediate  lamella  of  bone,  39 

space  of  ilium,  210 
Intermediolateral  tract  of  Bruce 

and  Campbell,  843 
Intermuscular   septum   of  arm, 
468 
of  thish,  608,  609 
Internal  abdominal  ring,  437 
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Internal  angular  process,  77, 135 
annular  lieament,  538 
anterior  tnoracic  nerve,  1033 
arcuate  fibres,  875 

ligament,  420 
auditory  artery,  624 

meatus,  85,  128 
calcaneal  artery,  706 

nerve,  1060 
calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament, 

347 
calcaneocuboid  ligament,  348 
calcaneoscaphoid  ugament,  348 
capsule,  949 
carotid  artery,  609 

foramen,  84 
check  ligament,  1089 
circumflex  artery,  692 
condyle  of  femur,  225 
crucial  ligament,  333 
cutaneous  nerve,  1035,  1053 

lesser,  1037 
ear,  1138 

elastic  lamina,  576 
femoral  region,  muscles  of,  514 

geniculate  body,  896 
iac  artery,  671 
lymph  nodes,  790 
vein,  746 
inguinal  fossa,  1316 
interchondral  ligament,  288 
intercostal  muscle,  418 

1'ugular  vein,  716 
amella  of  bone,  39 
laryngeal  nerve,  1009 
lateral  hgament  of  wrist-joint, 

314 
lip  of  ilium,  210 
malleolar  artery,  700,  705 
malleolus,  235 
mammary  artery,  633 

lymph  nodes,  801 

veins,  737 
maxillary  artery,  601 

lymph  nodes,  779 

vein,  714 
oblique  muscle,  429 
obturator  artery,  676 
occipital  crest,  72,  128 

protuberance,  72 
OS,  1407 

palpebral  arteries,  615 
phrenic  artery,  669 
plantar  artery,  705 

nerve,  1060 
popliteal  nerve,  1058 
pterygoid  muscle,  380 

nerve,  990 

plate,  94 
pudic  artery,  in  female,  678 
in  male,  676 

veins,  747 
rectus  muscle,  370 
respiratory  nerve  of  Bell,  1027 
saphenous  nerve,  1053 

vein,  743 
semilunar  fibrocartilage,  334 
spermatic  fascia,  438 
sphincter  ani  muscle,  454 
structure  of  spinal  cord,  833 
supracondylar  ridge,  180 
tarsal  ligament,  366,  367 
tubercle  of  calcaneus,  242 
tuberosity  of  tibia,  233 
ureteral  orifice,  1 367 
Internasal  suture,  134 
Interneural  articulations,  271 
Interossei  muscles,  foot,  543 

hand,  495 

surface  form  of,  498 
Interosseous  arteries,  foot,  701, 
702 

hand,  649,  652 

ulnar,  652 
recurrent  artery,  653 


Interosseous  veins,  732,  742 
Interpalpebral  slit,  1114 
Interparietal  bone,  74 

suture,  1221 
Interpeduncular  ganglion,  908 

nucleus,  900 
Interpleural  space,  1187 
Interpubic  disk,  294 
Interradicular  pons  tract,  867 
Intersigmoid  fossa,  1268 
Interspinales  muscle,  415 
Interspinous  ligament,  272 
Intersternal  ligaments,  289 
Interstitial  cells,  1401 
lamella  of  bone,  39 
Intertransversales  laterales  mius- 
cle,  415 
mediales  muscle,  415 
Intertransverse  ligaments,   272, 

293 
Intertrochanteric  line,  224 
Intertubular  dentine,  1213 
Interventricular  grooves,  556 

septum,  561,  565 
Intervertebral  fibrocartilage,  269 
foramina,  49 
notches,  49 

substance,  structure  of,  270 
veins,  741 
Intestinal  glands,  1293 
lymphatic  trunks,  775 
plexus  of  nerves,  1079 
Intestines,  applied  anatomy  of, 
1315 
innerv^ations  of,  1314 
large,  1296 

arteries  of,  1311 
l3rmphatic  vessels    of,    797, 

1313 
ner\'es  of,  1313 
structure  of,  1310 
veins  of,  1313 
movements  of,  1313 
relations  of,  1250,  1251 
small  1282 

applied  anatomy  of,  1296 
arteries  of,  1294 
lymphatic   vessels   of,   797, 

1296 
mucous  membrane  of,  1290 
nerves  of,  1296 
structure  of,  1290 
veins  of,  1296 
villi  of,  1292 

structure  of,  1292 
surface  form  of,  1314 
Intestinum   tenue  mesenteriale, 

1288 
Intrararticular  ligament,  283 
Intracartilaginous  ossification,  42 
Intracranial  lymphatics,  777 
Intraiugular  process,  73 
Intralobular  ducts,  1228 

veins,  754 
Intramembranous  ossification,  42 
Intraparietal   sulcus  of  Turner, 

924 
Intraprecuneal  fissure,  925 
Intraspinal  veins,  740 
Intratnyroid  cartilage,  1167 
Intrinsic    ligaments    of    larvnx, 
1170 
muscles  of  tongue,  394 
Intumescentia  ganglioformis,  999 
Involuntary  muscles,  355,  357 
Iris,  1098 

applied  anatomy  of,  1112 
arteries  of,  1 1 01 
epithelium  of,  pigmented,  1101 
muscle  fibres  of,  1101 
nerves  of,  1101 
stroma  of,  1100 
I      structure  of ,  1100 
Irregular  bones,  36 
Ischiocapsular  ligament,  323 


I  Ischiocavernous  muscle,  445, 446 
I  Ischiogluteal  bursa,  327 
I  Ischiorectal  fascia,  448 
I      fossa,  455 

repion,  muscles  of,  454 
Ischium,  210 
ramus  of,  212 
spine  of,  211 
tuberosity  of,  211 
Islands  of  Langerhans,  1342 
of  ReU,  926 

development  of,  918 
Isthmus  of  Fallopian  tube,  1403 
of  fauces,  1202,  1205. 
gyri  hippocampi,  926 
of  pharynx,  1232 
rhombencephali,  858 
Iter  chordae,  1128 
Ivory  of  teeth,  1213 


Jacob's  membrane,  1105 
Jacobson,     cartilage    of,     1082, 
1085 

eminence  of,  1085 

ner\'es  of,  1006 
Jaw,  angle  of,  118 

lower,  bones  of,  115 

upper,  bones  of,  100 
Jejunum,  1289 
Joints.     See  Articulations. 
Jugular  foramen,  71,  131 

fossa,  86,  87 

ganglion,  1005 

K-mph  nodes,  781 

process,  71,  131 

sinus,  716 

tubercle,  73 

veins,  715 

development  of,  767 


Kebkbing,  valves  of,  1290 
Key   and    Retzius,  foramen   of, 

849,  971 
Kidneys,  1345 

abnormalities  of,  1356 

applied  anatomy  of,  1357 

arteries  of,  1354 

columns  of,  1351 

convolutions  of,  1353 

cortex  of,  1351 

fixation  of,  1350 

gloinerulus  of,  1352 

hilum  of,  1350 

horseshoe,  1351 

labyrinth  of,  1351 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  799,  1356 

medulla  of,  1361 

minute  anatomy  of,  1352 

nerves  of,  1356 

parenchyma  of,  1351 

permanent,  1427 

relations  of,  1345 

structure  of,  1351 

substance,  1351 

surface  form  of,  1356 

tubules  of,  1353 

variations  of,  1356 

veins  of,  1356 
Kneecap,  230 

Knee-joint,  applied  anatomy  of, 
338 

arteries  of,  337 

bursse  of,  336 

ligaments  of,  331,  332 

movementjs  of,  337 

nerves  of,  337 

structures  around,  337 

surface  form  of,  338 

synovial  membrane  of,  336 
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Kraiue,  end-bulbs  oT,  817,821 

membrane  of,  356 ' 
JCiihne,  muscle  spindles  of,  821 


Labia  majora,  1417 

minora,  1418 
Labial  artery,  596 

coronary  arteries,  697 

glands,  1202 

nerves,  987 
Labium  tvmpanicum,  1146 

vestibuiare,  1146 
Labyrinth  of  ear,  1138 
membranous,  1142 

structure  of,  1144 
osseous,  1138 

of  ethmoid,  97 

of  kidneys,  1351 
Lachrymal.     See  Lacrimal. 
Lacrimal  apparatus,  1117 

artery,  613 

bone,  106 

crests  of,  137 
lesser,  107 

canal,  104,  1118 
ampulla  of,  1118 

fossa,  79 

gland,  1117 

applied  anatomy  of,  1120 
structure  of,  1 1 18 

groove,  102  ,104,  107,  137,  138 

nerve,  983 

notch,  102 

papilla,  1115,  1118 

process,  114 

sac,  1118 

applied  anatomy  of,  1 121 
structure  of,  1119 

sulcus,  107 

tubercle,  104 
Lacteals,  770,  797 
Lactiferous  duct,  1432 
Lacuna  of  bone,  39,  259 

magna,  1371 
Lacunae  laterales,  723 
Lacus  lacrimalis,  1115,  1117 
Lagena,  1149 
Lambda,  76,  123,  145 
Lambdoid  suture,  73,  76,  121 
Lamella  of  bone,  39 
Lamella  ted  corpuscles,  820 
Lamina  of  brain,  858 

cribriform,  1092 

cnbrosa,  85 

horizontal,  of  ethmoid,  96 

periclaustral,  949 

reticular,  1149 

spiralis  ossea,  1140,  1142,  1146 

suprachoroidea,  1005 

terminalis,  909,  911 

vasculosa,  1095 
Landzert,  fossa  of,  1267 
Langer,  cleavage  lines  of,  1152 

foramen  of,  786 
Langerhans,  centro-acinar    cells 
of,  1341 

islands  of,  1342 
Lanugo,  1161 
Large  deep  petrosal  nerve,  1069 

intestines,  1296 

superficial  petrosal  nerve,  999 
Laryngeal  artery,  inferior,  631 
superior,  593 

nerve,  1071 
inferior,  1010 
recurrent,  1010 
superior,  1009 

saccule,  1073 

sinus,  1172 

veins,  738 
Larynx,  1 165 

arteries  of,  1176 


Larynx,  cartilages  of,  1165 

^ands  of,  1176 

interior  of,  1171 

ligaments  of,  1169 

miovements  of,  1171 

mucous  membrane  of,  1176 

muscles  of,  1 1 74 

nerves  of  1176 

veins  of,  1176 

ventricles  of,  1172 
Lateral  angle,  60,  61 

calcaneal  nerve,  1060 

column  of  spinal  cord,  831 

ground  bundle  of,  843 

cutaneous  nerve,  1050 

fontanelle,  143 

furrow  of  fourth  ventricle,  869 

geniculate  body,  912 
orn  of  spinal  cord,  834 
masses  of  atlas,  51 

of  ethmoid,  97 
odontoid  ligaments,  277 
patellar  ligaments,  331 
regions  of  skull,  132 
sacral  arteries,  680 

veins,  747 
sacrococcygeal  ligaments,  293 
semicircular  canal,  1140 
sinus,  725 

applied  anatomy  of,  726 
suture,  121 

thoracic  region,  muscles  of,  462 
true  ligament  of  bladder,  451 
ventricles,  937 
bodv  of,  937 
cells  of,  937 
choroid  plexus  of,  941 
cornua  of,  937 
vertebral  region,   muscles  of, 
402 
Lateralis  nasi  arterj',  597 
Latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  407 

surface  form  of,  417 
Least  splanchnic  nerve,  1074 
Left  auricle  of  heart,  563 
auricular  appendix,  563 
auriculo  ventricular     opening, 

563 
bronchiomediastinal    Ivmph 

node,  805 
colic  artery,  666 
common  carotid  artery,  586 
iliac  arter>',  670 
vein,  751 
coronarv  artery,  581 
plexus,  1076 
vein,  711 
gastroepiploic  artery,  663 

vein,  756 
heart.  555 

innominate  vein,  737 
lateral  aortic  lymph  nodes,  791 
marginal  vein,  711 
phrenic  artery,  669 
pulmonary  artery,  578 
superior  cardiac  ner\'e,  1071 

mtercostal  vein,  738 
venous  valve,  761 
ventricle  of  heart,  563 
vein  of,  711 
Leg,  bones  of,  230 
fascise  of,  527 
muscles  of,  527 

applied  anatomy  of,  537 
Lemnisci,  decussation  of,  873 
Lens,  crystalline.  1108 

ligament  of,  suspensory,  1108 
Lenticula,  948 
Lenticular  ganglion,  985 

nucleus,  948 
Lenticulostriate  arteries,  619 
Leptoprosope  skull,  147 
Lesser  alar  cartilage,  1082 

internal  cutaneous  nerve,  1037 
lacrimal  bone,  107 


Leaser  omentum,  1253,  1260 
process  of  calcaneus,  242 
sacrosciatic  foramen,  211, 292. 

notch,  211 
splanchnic  nerx^e,  1074 
trochanter,  223 
Leaser's  triangle,  593,  594,  lOlo 
Leukocytes,  40 
Levator  anguli  oris  muscle,  373 

scapulae  muscle,  408 
surface  fonn  of,  417 
ani  muscle,  451 
costanim  muscle,  418 
glandulae  thyroideae  muscle, 

1438 
labii    superioris    alaeque  nasi 
muscle,  372 
muscle,  373 
menti  muscle,  374 
palati  muscle,  398 
palpebrae   superioris    muscle, 

369 
prostatae  muscle,  452 
Lieberkiihn,  crvpts  of,  1 293 

glands  of,  1293 
Ligamenta  subflava,  271 
Ligamentous  action  of  muscles, 

267 
Ligaments,  259.  261 
accessor}.',  275 
acromioclavicular,  297 
alaria,  336 
annular,  anterior,  487,  537 

external,  538 

internal,  538 

posterior,  488 

of  radius,  310 
arcuate,  420 

external,  440 
astragaloscaphoid,  349 
atlanto-axial,  274 
of  axilla,  suspensory',  457 
of  Bertin.  323 
of  Bigelow,  324 
of  bladder,  1363 
broad,  1185,  1409 
calcaneo-astragaloid,  347 
calcaneocuboid.  348 
calcaneonax'icular,  348 
calcaneoscaphoid,  348 
capsular.        See       Individual 

Joints, 
of  carpus,  316 
check,  1089 

chondrostemal,  286,  287 
chondroxiphoid,  288 
ciliarv,  1098 
of  Doquet,  1378,  1381 
coccygeal,  847,  849 
common,  anterior,  268 

poet-erior,  269 
conjugal.  271 
conoid,  298 
of  Cooper,  429 
coracoacromial.  299 
coracoclavicular.  298 
coracohumeral,  302 
coronar>%  of  knee-joint,  336 
costoclavicular,  296    - 
costocoracoid,  461 
costotransverse,  2S4,  285 
costovertebral,  282 
cotyloid,  325 
cricoar>'tenoid,  1171 
cricotracheal,  1170 
crucial,  333 
cruciform,  274 
deltoid,  343 
dentate.  850 
of  diaphragm,  420 
duodenomesocolic,  1266 
falciform.  291,  1321,  1325 
femoral,  509 
of  fingers,  320 
Flood's,  302 
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ligaments,  f  undiform,  of  Retadus, 

538 
Gimbernat's,  427,  429 
glenohumeral,  30l2 
glenoid,  176,  303 
of  hand,  316 
of  Henle,  434 
hepatocolie,  1261 
hepatoduodenal,  1261 
hepatogastric,  1261 
of  Hetiselbach,  434,  436 
of  Hev,  509 
of  hip,  322 

hvoepiglottic,  1169,  1170 
iliofemoral,  323,  324 
iliolumbar,  290 
iliopectineal,  504 
iliotrochanteric,  324 
-of  incus,  1135 
inferior  transverse,  of  scapula, 

301 
infundibulopelvic,  1409 
interchondral,  288 
interclavicular,  296 
interosseous.     See   Individual 

joints, 
interspinous,  272 
intersternal,  289 
intertransverse,  272,  293 
intra-articular,  283 
ischiocapsular,  323 
of  knee-joint,  331,  332 
lateral.     See  Individual  joints, 
of  liver,  1325 
lumbosacral,  289,  1347 
malleus,  1135 
oblique,  311 
obturator,  296 
occipito-atlantal,  275 
oocipito-axial,  277 
odontoid.  277,  278 
orbicular,  310 
of  patella,  331 
phrenocolic,  1306 
of  pinna  of  ear,  1 123 
pisometacarpal,  316 
piso-uncinate,  316 
Poupart's,  427,  428 
pterygomandibular,  376,  383 
ptervgospinous,  383 
pubic,  294 
pubofemoral,  323 
puboprostatic,  451 
pyloric,  1275 
radioulnar,  312 
rhomboid,  296 
sacrococcygeal,  293 
sacroiliac,  290 
sacrosciatic,  291    „, 
sacrouterine,  1409 
of  scapula,  299 
Schlemra's  302 
sphenomandibular,  383 
spinoglenoid,  301 
of  stapes,  1135 
stellate,  282 
sternoclavicular,  296 
sternocostal,  286 
sternopericardial,  553 
stylohyoid,  390 
stylomandibular,  280,  383 
superficial  transverse  of  fingers. 

490 
•superior    transverse    scapula, 

300 
suprascapular,  300 
supraspinous,  272 
suspensory,  of  bladder,  1364 

of  Cooper,  457 

of  eve,  1089 

of  lens,  1108 
.  of  Treitz,  1286 
jRutural,  121,  259 
tarsal,  366 
thyroarytenoici,  1172 


Ligaments,  thyroepiglottic,  1 169, 
1171 

thyrohyoid,  1169 

tibiotarsal,  343 

transverse,  of  acetabulum,  325, 
326 
of  atlas,  274 
humeral,  303 
of  knee-joint,  336 
metatarsal,  353 

trapezoid,  298 

triangular,  in  female,  447, 448, 
in  male,  447 

true,  of  bladder,  451 

umbUical,  1363 

uterosacral,  1409 

of  uterus,  1408 

of  vertebral  bodies,  268 

volar,  314 

of  Winslow,  332 

of  Wrisberg,  336 

of  wrist-joint,  314 

Y,324 

of  Zinn,  370 
Ligamentum  arteriosum,  578 

denticulatum,  825 

epidid}rmidis,  1380 

latum  pulmonis,  1 186 

mucosum,  336 

nuchae,  272,  407 

patellae,  331 

pectinatum  iridis,  1094 

teres,  325,  755,  767 

venofium  of  liver,  757 
Light  stimuli,  p>ath  of,  1106 
Limbic  lobe,  930 
Limbus  laminae  spiralis,  1146 
Line,  iliopectineal,  209 

intertrochanteric,  224 

spiral,  of  femur,  224 
Linea  alba,  426,  436,  440 

aspera,  224 

intercondyloidea,  226 

quadrati,  224 

semicircularis,  431,  437 

semilunaris,  440 
of  abdomen,  437 

splendens,  849 

transversae,  440 
Lingual  arteries,  593,  594,  604 
applied  anatomy  of,  594 

bone,  153 

lymph  nodes,  779 

muscles,  394 

nerves,  991 

from  glossopharyngeal,  1 006 

region,  muscles  of^  392 
dissection  of,  392 

septum,  394 

tonsil,  1221 

veins,  717 
Lingula,  91,  117,  279,  870,  888 
Lips,  1202 

Liquor  folliculi,  1402 
Littr^,  glands  of,  1371 
Liver,  1320 

abnormalities  of,  1327 

acce«.sory,  1327 

applied  anatomy  of,  1336 

arteries  of,  1327 

colic  impression  of,  1322 

constriction  lobe  of,  1327 

duodenal   impression  of,  1322 

excretory  apparatus  of,  1333 

fissures  of,  1323 

gastric  impression  of,  1322 

ligaments  of,  1325 

ligamentum  venosum  of,  767 

lobes  of,  1324 

lobules  of,  1 329 

microscopic  appearance  of, 
1329 

Ivmphatic  vessels  of,  797, 1 332 
■Hiovability  of.  1326 

nerves  of,  1 333 

93 


Liver,    omental    tuberositv  of, 
1322 
renal  impression  of,  1322 
Riedel's  lobe  of,  1327 
structure  of,  1329 
support  of,  1326 
suprarenal  impression  of ,  1323 
surface  relations  of,  1336 
surfaces  of,  1321 
veins  of,  1328 
Lobe  or  Lobes,  biventral,  889 
cacuminal,  888 
central,  888 
of  cerebellum,  887 
cerebral,  917 
clival,  888 
crescentic,  888 
culminal,  888 
frontal,  920 
gracile,  889 
limbic,  930 
of  lungs,  1193 
nodular,  890 
occipital,  925 
olfactory,  927 
parietal*,  923 
pyramidal,  889 
quadrate,  888 
semilunar,  889 
temporal,  925 
tuberal,  889 
,     uxTilar,  889 
Lobules  of  liver,  1329 

of  lungs,  1197 
Lobuli  hepatis,  1329 
Lock  wood,  tendon  of,  370 
Long  bones,  35 

calcaneocuboid  ligament,  348 
canal  of  cochlea,  1140,  1142 
ciliary  arteries,  616 

nerves,  984 
plantar  ligament,  348 
saphenous  nerve,  1053 

vein,  743 
scrotal  nerve,  1068 
subscapular  nerve,  1033 
thoracic  artery,  640 
nerve,  1032 
vein,  735 
Longissimue  dorsi  muscle,  413 
Lon^tudinal  fasciculus,  956 
spinal  veins,  741 
zones  of  brain,  868 
Longus  colli  muscle,  402 
Lowenthal  and  Bechterew,  fas- 
ciculus intermedius  of,  843 
tract  of  cord,  844 
I^ower  extremity,  arteries  of,  684 
articulations  of,  322 
bones  of,  207 
f ascice  of,  502 
lymph  nodes  of,  787 

applied  anatomy  of,  789 
Konpnatic   vessels  of,   789, 
'  790 
muscles  of,  502 

applied  anatomy  of,  54  G 
surface  form  of,  544 
veins  of,  742,  744 
gastric  lymph  nodes,  793 
jaw,  bonies  of,  115 
subscapular  nerve,  1033 
Lower,  tubercle  of,  560 
LudoN-ic,  angle  of,  157 
Lumbar  aponeurosis,  410 
arteries,  669 

curve  of  vertebral  column,  66 
enlargement  of  spinal  cord,  827 
fascia,  410 
Ijonph  nodes,  791 
Ivmphatic  trunks,  775 
nerves,  1022 

divisions  of,  1021,  1047 
plexus  of  nerves,  1047 

applied  anatomy  o^  1085 
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Lumbar  portion    of    gangliated 

cord,  1074 
puncture,  68 
veins,  752 

ascending,  789,  752 
vertebrs,  56 

fifth,  67 
Lumbosacral  ligament,  280, 1347 

plexus  of  nerves,  1047 
Lumbricales  muscle,  foot,  541 

hand,  494 
surface  form  of,  498 
Lungs,  1190 
alveoli  of,  1197 
applied  anatomy  of,  1199 
arteries  of,  1197 
borders  of,  1192 
broad  ligament  of,  1185 
color  of,  1196 
fetal,  1196 
fissures  of.  1 193 
infundibula  of,  1197 
lobes  of,  1193 
lobules  of,  1197 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  805, 1198 
nerves  of,  1198 
parenchyma  of,  1197 
root  of,  1195 
saccules  of,  1 197 
septa  of,  1197 
structure  of,  1196 
substance  of,  1 196 
surface  form  of,  1198 
surfaces  of,  1 191 
veins  of,  1197 
weiffht  of,  1196 
LunuG^  562 

of  naib,  1159 
Luschka,  foramen  of,  870,  971 

gland  of,  1452 
Lutein  cells,  1402 
Luys,  body  of,  907 

centrum  m^ium  of,  906 
Lymph,  770 

nodes,  antecubital,  784 

aortic,  791 

appendicular,  794 

auricular,  posterior,  777 

axillary,  785 

broncmomediastinal,  805 

buccal,  779 

cervical,  780,  782 

of  aoquet,  789 

colic,  794 

cystic,  793 

c^finition  of,  771 

diaphragmatic,  801 

epitrocmear,  786 

of  face,  777,  780 

gastric,  793 

gastroepiploic,  793 

of  heiwf  t77 

hepatic,  793 

humeral,  786 

hypogastric,  790 

ileal,  794 

ileocolic,  794 

iliac,  790,  791 

infraclavicular,  786,  786 

inguinal,  788,  789 

interbronchial,  806,  1181 

intercostal,  801 

J'ugular,  781 
inpial,  779 

of  lower  extremity,  787 
lumbar,  791 
mammarv,  801 
mandibular,  779 
mastoid,  777 
maxillary,  779 
mediastinal,  803,  804 
mesenteric,   793,  794 
mesocolic,  794 
middle,  of  Stahr,  781 
occipital,  777 


L3rmph   nodes,   pancreaticoduo- 
denal, 796 

paracardial,  793 

parietal,  790,  801 

parotid,  778 

pectoral,  785 

peritracheobronchial,  1181 

popliteal,  787 

preaortic,  792 

preauriciUar.  779 

prelaryngeal,  782 

pretracheal,  782 

retroaortic,  792 

retropharyngeal,  779 

retropyloric,  793 

of  Rosenmuller,  789 

sacral,  791 

splenic,  793 

subclavian.  786 

subclavicular,  786 

submaxillary,  781 

submental.  782 

subparotia,  779 

subpyloric,  793 

subscapular,  786 

substemomastoid,  782 

supraclavicular,  782 

suprahyoid,  782 

supratrochlear,  785 

of  thorax,  801 

tibial,  787 

of  trachea,  1181 

tracheobronchial,  805 

of  upper  extremity,  784,  785 

visceral,  793,  803 
sinuses,  771 
spaces,  770 

periscleral,  1088 

perivascular,  709 

suprascleral,  1088 
-vascular  system,  549 
Lymphatic  or  Jyvmphatics,  770 
duct,  right,  776 
extracranial,  777 
glands.  See  Lvmph  Nodes, 
intracranial,  7/7 
origin  of,  772 
pharyngeal  ring,  1234 
sacs,  primary,  773 
structure  of,  772 
terminations  of,  772 
trunks,  inteHtinai,  775 

lumbar,  775 
vessels  of  abdomen,  790,  792, 
793 

of  abdominal  viscera,  795 

afferent,  771 

of  anus,  797 

applied  anatomy  of,  773 

of  arteries,  577 

of  auditory  meatus,  exter- 
nal, 780 

of  bladder,  799 

of  bone,  41 

of  cecum,  1301 

of  common  bile  duct,  799 

development  of,  772 

of  diaphragm,  802 
•of  duodenum,  796 

efferent,  771 

of  external  genitals,  793 

of  face,  777,  780 

of  Fallopian  tube,  800 

of  gall-bladder,  799 

of  globe  of  eye,  1111 

of  head,  777 

of  heart,  805 

intercostal,  802 

of  intestine,  large,  797 
small,  797 

of  kidney,  799 

of  labia  majora,  1417 

of  liver,  799 

of  lower  extremity,  789,  790 

of  lungs,  805 


Lymphatic  vessels  of  mammarv 
gland.  802 
of  membnuoa  tympani,  113S 
of  mouth,  780 ' 
of  muscles  of  neck,  783 
of  nasal  foaas,  780 
of  neck,  777,  783 
of  nose,  1083 
of  cesophagus,  806 
of  ovaries,  800 
of  pancreas,  799 
of  parotid  ^land,  1227 
of  pel\'ic  viscera,  795 
of  pelvis,  792,  793 
of  penis,  1392 
of  perineum,  793 
of  pinna,  780 
of  pleura,  806 
of  prostate,  799 
of  rectum,  797 
of  reproductive  organs,  800 
of  scalp,  780 
of  seminal  vesicles,  800 
of  skin,  1158 
of  spermatic  cord,  1379 
of  spleen,  799,  1448,  1451 
of  stomach,  795,  1280 
of  submaxillary  gland,  1228 
of  suprarenal  glands,  790 
of  testes,  800 
of  thoracic  %iscera,  805 

wall,  801,  802 
of  thorax,  801 
of  th3anus  gland,  806 
of  thyroid  gland,  1440 
of  tongue,  780 
of  tonsil,  1233 
of  upper  extremity,  786, 787 
of  ureter,  799 
of  urethra,  799 
of  urinary  organs,  799 
of  uterus,  800 
of  vagina,  801 
of  vas  deferens,  800 
of  vermiform  appendix,  1301 


McBurney's  point.  1299,  1314 
Macewen's  suprameatal  triangle, 

81,  151 
Macula  acustica  sacculi,  1143 
lut«a,  1106 
utriculi,  1143 
Majendie,  foramen  of,  849,  870, 

971 
Malar  arteries,  613 
bone.  107 
canal,  107 
foramen,  107,  135 
nerve,  1001 

of  superior  maxillary,  986 
process,  101,  104 
Male  breast,  1435 

reproductive  organs,  1373 
urethra,  1368 
Malleolar  arteries,  700,  705 

sulcus,  238 
Malleolus,  external,  237 

internal,  235 
Malleus,  1133 

ligaments  of,  1135 
Malpighian  body,  1352 
capsule,  1352.  1353 
corpuscles,  1447 
layer  of  skin,  1154 
tuft,  1352 
Mammarv  art«rv,  external,  640 
internal,  633 

applied  anatoniv  of,  635 
gland,  1430 

applied  anatomy  of,  1434 
areola  of,  1431 
arteries  of,  1434 
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Mammary      gland,      lymphatic 
vetssek  of,  802,  1434 
nerves  of,  1434 
prolongation  of,  1432 
structure  of,  1432 
variations  in,  1431 
veins  of,  1434 
lymph  nodes,  internal,  801 
veins,  737 
Mammillary  duct,  1432 
Mandible,  115 

changes  produced  in,  by  age, 

110 
condyle  of,  118 
condyloid  process  of,  118 
coronoid  process  of,  118 
depressors  of,  380 
oblique  line  of,  117 
perpendicular     portions     of, 

117 
side   views    of,   at    different 

periods  of  life,  110 
symphvsis  of,  115 
Mandibular  fossa,  87 
lymph  nodes,  770 
nerve,  000 

from  facial,  1001 
r^on^  muscles  of,  374 
dissection  of,  374 
Manubrium  of  sternum,  157 
Marchi's  tract  of  cord,  843 
Margin  of  orbit,  101 
Marginal  cusp  of  mitral  valve, 
564 
gyre,  024 

tract  of  spinal  cord,  840 
veins,  711 
Marrow,  bone,  40 

cells,  40 
Marshall,  oblique  vein  of,  554, 
711 
vestigial  fold  of,  554 
Martinotti,  cells  of,  053,  054 
Masseter  muscle,  377 

surface  form  of,  381 
Masseteric  artery,  604 
fascia,  377 
nerve,  000 
Mastoid  air  cells,  1120 
antrum,  83 
artery,  500 

bone,  sigmoid  fossa  of,  83 
(fells,  83 

foramen,  82,  128, 133 
lymph  nodes,  777 
portion  of  temporal  bone,  82 
process  of  temporal  bone,  82 
Masto-occipital  suture,  73,  122 
Mastoparietal  suture,  122 
Matrix  of  nails,  1150 
MaxUlse,  100 

alveolar  process  of,  104 
malar  process  of,  104 
nasal  process  of,  104 
palatal  process  of,  102,  104 
Maxillary  artery,  601 
atnum,  orifice  of,  141 
hiatus,  102,  103 
lymph  nodes,  770 
nerve,  inferior,  000 

superior,  085 
process.  111,  114 
region,  muscles  of,  373 
sinus,  101,  1-03 
tuberosity,  102 
vein,  714 
Meatus,  auditory,  1124 
external,  88,  133 
internal,  85,  128 
of  nose,  08,  110 
atrium  of,  141 
urinarius,  1371 
MeckePs  cartilage,  118 
diverticulum,  1280 
ganglion,  087 


>  Medial    longitudinal    fasciculus, 
I      075 

I  Median  nerves,  1037 
I      veins,  723,  733 
,  Mediastinal  lymph  nodes,  803, 
804 
pleura,  1185 
plexus,  subpleural,  634 
Mediastinum,  1187 

appUed  anatomy  of,  1100 
arteries  of,  634,  656 
testis,  1382 
Medioommissiu-e,  005 
Medicornu,  030 
Medidural  artery,  603 
Medifrontal  fissiu«s,  021 

gyre,  022 
Mediotarsal  articulation,  340 
Medipedunculi,  802 
Meditemporal  fissure,  025 

gyre,  026 
Medulla  of  kidneys,  1351 
oblongata,  864 
areas  of,  865 
fissures  of,  864 
funiculus  of,  866 
olive  oi,  866 
pyramids  of,  866,  872 
testis  of,  867 
structure  of,  670 
tuberculum  cinereum  of,  867 
veins  of,  723 
Medullary  arteries,  621 
body,  800 
canal  of  bone,  35 
cavity,  formation  of,  45 
pyramids,  1351 
rays,  1351 

sheath  of  Schwann,  815 
velum,  inferior,  886,  803 
posterior,  800 
superior,  886,  802,  803 
Medullated     axisM^ylinder     pro- 
cesses, 815 
Megace{)halic  skulls,  145 
MeiDomian  glands.  1116 
Meissner     and     Wagner,    touch 

corpuscles  of,  820 
Meissner 's  plexus  of  nerves,  1280 
Membrana  adamiantina,  1216 
basilaris,  1140 
flaccida  of  Shrapnell,  1132 
nictitans,  1117 
pupillaris,  1102 
sacciformis,  310 
tectoria,  1140 
tympani,  1130 
arteries  of,  1133 
lymphatics  of,  1133 
nerves  of^  1 133 
secundana,  1142 
structure  of ,  1132 
veins  of,  1133 
Membrane,  basilar,  1145 
Bowman's  1003 
of  brain,  066 
of  Bruch,  1005 
of  Corti,  1140 
costocoracoid,  460 
cricothyroid,  1 1 67,  1 1 70 
of  Demours,  1003 
of  Descemet,  1003 
of  Henle,  fenestrated,  576 
of  Hensen,  356 
hyaloid,  1108 
intercostal,  418 
of  Kolliker,  1140 
of  Krause,  356 
Nasmyth's,  1213 
otolith,  1144 
peridental,  1214 
of  Reissner,  1 146 
of  Ruysch,  1005 
Schnelderian,  1085 
serous,  of  diaphgram,  421 


Membrane  of  spinal  cord,  846 
sutural,  263 
synovial,  250,  261 
thyrohyoid,  1166,  1160 
tymjpanic,  87,  1130 
vitelline,- 1402 
Membranous   canal  of   cochlea^ 
1146 
labyrinth  of  ear,  1142 
primordial  cranium,  141 
semicircular  canals,  1144 
Meningeal  artery,  500,  600 
anterior,  612 
middle,  603 
posterior,  600,  623 
small,  603 
nerve,  986 

from  hypoglossal,  1014 
from  internal  maxillary,  090 
from  vagus,  1008 
veins,  721 
Meninges  of  brain,  066 
dissection  of,  066 
Meningocele,  149 
Meninj^orachidian  veins,  847 
Menisci  articulares,  260 
Meniscofemoral  joint,  338 
Meniscotibial  joint,  338 
Mental  artery,  604 
foramen,  116.  135 
point  of  skull,  145 
process,  116,  135 
tubercles,  116 
Mesal  plane  of  skull,  145 
Mesencephalic  root  nuclei,  886 
Mesencephalon,  805 
Mesenteric,  artery,  inferior,  666 
superior,  664 
lymph  nodes,  703,  704 
peritoneum,  1240 
plexus  of  nerves,  1070 
veins,  756 
Mesent«icomesocolic  fold,  1267 
Mesentericoparietal  fold,  1268 
Mesentery,  1263 

of  vermiform  appendix,  1265 
Mesoappendix,  1265,  1300 
Mesocardium,  venous,  553 
Mesocephalic  skull,  145 
Mesocotic  band,  1311 
fossce.  1266 
lymph  nodes,  704 
Mesocolon,  ascending,  1265 
descending,  1265 
sigmoid,  1265 
tran6\^erse,  1265,  1305 
Mesogastrium,  1240 
Mesognathion,  106 
Mesometrium,  1400 
Meson  planes  of  body,  34 
Mesonephros,  1422 
Mesorbital  gyre,  022,  923 
Mesorchium,  1425 
Mesosigmoid,  1307 
Mesovarium,  1400,  1409,  1425 
Metacarp>al  bones,  201 
of  index  linger,  202 
of  little  finger,  203 
of  middle  miger,  203 
nutrient  canal  of,  201 

foramen  of,  201 
peculiar    characters  of,  202 
of  ring  finger,  203 
of  thumb,  202 
spaces,  202 
Metacarpophalangeal      articula- 
tions, 320 
surface  form  of,  321 
Metacarpus,  201 
Metanephros,  1427 
Metapore,  840,  870,  971 
Metatarsal  artery,  701 

articulation,     synovial    mem- 
brane in,  353 
bones,  249 
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Metatarsal   bones,    articulations 
of,  252,  352 
common  characters  of,  250 
fifth,  252 
first,  250 
fourth,  251 

peculiar  characters  of,  250 
second,  250 
third,  251 
ligament,  transverse,  353 
veins,  744 

Metatarsophalangeal    articula- 
tions, 353 

Metopic  suture,  76,  121 

Meynert,    fasciculus    retroflexus 
of,  908 

Microcephalic  skulls,  145 

Midbrain.  895 
aqueduct  of,  897 
central  aqueduct  gray,  897 
crusta  of,  901 
development  of,  858 
fibre  tracts  of,  901.  902 
^ay  masses  in,  summary  of ,  901 
intercalatum  of,  898 
pes  of,  901 

structure  of,  895,  897 
substantia  niffra  of,  898 
tegmentum  of,  899 

Middle  arcuate  ligament,  420 
cardiac  nerve,  1072 

vein,  711 
cerebellar  peduncle,  892 
cerebral  artery,  618 

vein,  722 
cervical  ganglion,  1072 
cUnoid  process,  90,  126 
colic  artery,  665 
commissure,  905 
constrictor  muscle,  396 
costotransverse  ligament,  2S4 
curved  line  of  ilium,  207 
cutaneous  nerve,  1053 
ear,  1126 
fossa  of  skull,  125 
hemorrhoidal  artery,  674 

vein,  747 
inguinal  fossa,  1316 
internal  frontal  artery,  618 
meatus  of  nose,  110,  141 
mediastinum,  1188 
meningeal  arterv,  603 
node  of  Stahr,  781 
odontoid  ligament,  278 
palatine  nerve,  989 
palmar  region,  muscles  of,  494 
root  of  zygomatic  process  of 

temporal  bone,  81 
sacral  artery,  670 

veins,  751 
subscapular  nerve,  1033 
superior  dental  nerve,  987 
temporal  artery,  601 

vein,  714 
thyroid  vein,  719 
tibiofibular  articulation,  341 
turbinated  process,  98,  141 
umbilical  ligament,  1363 
vesical  artery,  674 

Midgut.  1247 

Milk  teeth,  1207 

Mitral  orifice,  563 
valve,  564 

Mixed  articulation,  264 

Moderator  band,  5i32 

Modiolus,  1140,  1141 

Molar  glands,  1203 
teeth,  1209 

Moll,  glands  of,  1115 

Monakow's  tract  of  cord,  843 

Monaxonic  neurones,  814 

Monro,  foramen  of,  937 

Mons  Veneris,  1417 

Montgomery,  glands  of,  1431 

Montic'ulus  cercbelli,  887 


Morgagni,  crypts  of,  1311 
hydatids  of,  1404 
sinus  of,  396 
valves  of,  1311 
Moss  fibres  of  Ram6n  y  Cajal,  894 
Motor  area  of  brain,  961 
end  plates,  820 
neurones,  806 
root  of  spinal  cord,  827 
Mouth,  1201 
angle  of,  1201 
aperture  of,  1201 
applied  anatomy  of,  1206 
cavity  of,  138 
development  of,  1206 
floor  of,  1202 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  780 
structure  of,  1202 
vestibule  of,  1202 
Movable  articulations,  264 
Mucous   membrane   of  bladder, 
1366 
of  cecum,  1311 
of  cheeks,  1203 
of  colon,  1311 
of  larynx,  1176 
of  nasal  fosssB,  1085 
of  nose,  1083 
of  small  intestines,  1290 
of  soft  palate,  1205 
of  stomach,  1276 
of  tongue,  1219 
of  trachea,  1180 
of  tympanvun,  1136 
of  uterus,  1412 
of  vagina,  1416 
Miiller,  muscle  of,  371 
nerve  fibres  of,  1106 
ring  muscle  of,  1098 
Miillerian  duct,  1425 
Multifidus  spinae  muscle,  414 
Multip>enniform  muscle,  358 
Multipolar  nerve  cells,  812 
Muscle  or  Muscles,  355 
of  abdomen,  424 
antero-lateral,  424 
posterior,  440 
abductor  hallucis,  540 
minimi  digiti,  foot,  541 

hand,  494 
pollicis,  490 
longus,  486 
accelerator  urinae,  444 
accessorius,  411 
of  acromial  re^on,  463 
adductor  brevis,  516 
longus,  515 
magnus,  515 
minimus,  516 
obliquus  hallucis,  542 

pollicis,  493 
transversus  hallucis,  543 
pollicis,  493 
anconeus,  483 

anomalous,  361  • 

antitragicus,  1123 
appliea  anatomv  of,  359 
of  arm,  462,  468 
arrectores  pilorum,  1163 
of  articulations  of  elbow-joint, 
308 
of  shoulder-joint,  303 
aryepiglottic,  1175 
arytenoideus,  1174 
attachment  of,  357 
attoUens  aurem,  366 
attrahens  aurem,  366 
of  auricular  region,  365 
azvgos  uvulae,  399 
of  back.  404 
fifth  layer,  414 
first  layer,  406 
fourth  laver,  41 1 
second  laver,  408 
third  laver,  409 


Muscle  or  Muscles,  biceps,  470 

brachii,  470 

femoris,  524 

flexor  cubiti,  470 
bi venter  cerxices,  414 
bi ventral,  358 
brachiahs  anticus,  470 
brachioradialis,  480 
of  buccal  renon,  374 
buccinator,  375 
bulbocavernous,  444,  446 
cardiac,  355 

cervicalb  ascendens,  413 
chondrogloesus,  394 
ciliary,  1097 
coccygeus,  453 
complexus,  413 
compressor  narium  minor,  372 

urethrae,  448 
constrictor,  inferior,  395 

middle,  396 

superior,  396 

urethrae.  448 
coracobracnialis,  469 
comigator  cutis  ani,  454 

supercilii,  367 
of  cranial  region,  362 
of  cranium,  362 
cremaster,  431 
cricoarytenoid,  1174 
cricothyroid,  1174 
crureus,  513 
of  deglutition,  398,  400 
deltoid,  463 
depressor  alae  nasi,  372 

an^uli  oris,  374 

labii  inferioris,  374 
development  of,  361 
of  diaphragm,  419 
diagastric,  389 
dilator  naris,  372 
of  dorsal  region,  538 
dorso-epitrochlearis,  408 
erector  clitoridis,  446 

penis,  445 

spinae,  411 
of  expression,  381 
extensor  brevis  digit  orum,  538 
pollicis,  484 

carpi  radialis  brex-ior,  480 
longior,  480 
ulnaris,  483 

coccygis,  415 

communis  digitorum,  481 

indicis,  485 

longus  digitorum,  529 
pollicis,  485 

minimi  digiti,  482 

ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  483 

proprius  hallucis,  529 
of  face,  362 

of  femoral  region,  anterior,  506 
internal,  514 
posterior,  524 
fibres,  355 

structure  of,  356 
of  fibular  region,  536 
fixation,  359 
flexor  accessorius,  541 

bre\is  digitorum,  540 
hallucis,  541 
minimi  digiti,  foot,  543 

hand,  494 
pollicis.  492,  493  (note) 

carpi  radialis,  474 
ulnaris.  475 

longus  digitorum,  534 
hallucis,  534 
pollicis,  477 

profundus  digitorum,  477 

Rublimis  digitorum,  476 
of  foot.  537 
of  forearm,  472 
form  of.  357 
frontalis,  364 
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Muscle  or  Muscles,  fusiform,  35S 
gastrocnemius,  530 
gemellus,  522 
geniohyo^lossus,  392 
geniohyoid,  391 
of  gluteal  re^on,  517 
gluteus  maximus,  517 

medius,  518 

minimus,  519 
gracilis,  514 
hamstring,  524 
of  hand,  487 
helicis  major,  1123 

minor,  11213 
of  hip,  517 
Homer's,  367 

of  humeral  region,  468,  471 
hyp^lossus,  392 
of  ihac  region,  503 
iliacus,  505 
iliococcy^eus,  453 
iliocostalis,  411 
iliopsoas,  505  (note) 
iliosacralis,  453 
incisivus,  375 
inferior  oblique,  370 
infracostales,  418 
of  infrahyoid  region,  387 
infraspinatus,  466 
insertion  of,  definition  of,  359 
intercostal,  417,  418 
interossei.  foot,  543 

of  hand,  495 
interspinales,  415 
intertransversales,  415 
involuntary,  355 

nonstriated,  bloodvessels  of, 
357 
nerves  of,  357 
ischiocavernous,  445,  446 
of  ischiorectal  region,  454 
of  larynx,  1174 
latissimus  dorsi,  407 
of  leg,  527 

levator  anguli  oris,  373 
scapulae,  408 

ani,  451 

prostatae,  452 

glandulae  thjrroideae,  1438 

labii  superioris,  373 
alaeque  nasi,  372 

menti,  374 

palati,  398 

palpebrae  superioris,  369 
levatores  costarum,  419 
ligamentous  action  of,  367 
of  lingual  region,  392 
lingusJis,  394 
longissimus  dorsi,  413 
longus  colli,  402 
of  lower  extremity.  502 
lumbricale,  foot,  541 

hand,  494 
of  mandibular  region,  374 
masseter,  377 
of  maxillary  region,  373 
Muller's,  371 
multifidus  spinae,  414 
multipennate,  358 
mylohyoid,  390 
of  nasal  region,  372 
nasolabialis,  375 
of  neck,  381 
of  nose,  1083 
oblique,  ascending,  429 

descending,  425 

external,  425 

internal,  425 
obliquus  auriculae,  1123 

inferior,  416 

superior,  416 
obturator,  510 

externus,  523 

internus.  520 

occipitalis,  363 


Muscle  or  Muscles,  occipitofron- 

talis,  363 
omohyoid,  388 

opponens  minimi  digiti,  foot, 
543 
hand,  494 

polUcis,  491 
orbicular,  358 
orbicularis  oris,  374 

palpebrarum,  366 
orbital,  368,  371 
origin  of,  definition  of,  359 
of  palatal  region,  398 
palatoglossus,  393,  399 
palatopharyn^eus,  399 
of  palmar  region,  494 
palmaris  brexns,  493 

longus,  475 
of  palpebral  region,  366 
papillary,  562 
pectineus,  515 
pectoralis  major,  457 

minor,  461 
of  pelvic  outlet,  441 
penniform,  358 
of  perineum  in  female,  445 

in  male.  443 
peroneus  orevis,  636 

longus,  536 

tertius,  529 
of  pharyngeal  region,  395 
of  pinna  of  ear,  1123 
of  plantar  r^ion,  539 
plantaris,  53^ 
plat^'sma,  382 
poptiteus,  534 
pronator  quadratus,  479 

teres,  473 
psoas  magnus,  505 

parvus.  505 
pterygoid,  379,  380 
of  pterygomandibular  r^ion, 

379 
pubococcy^eus,  453 
puborectalis,  453 
pyramidalis,  436 

nasi,  372 
pyriformis,  519 
quadratus  femoris,  522 

lumborum,  440 

menti,  374 
quadriceps  extensor,  510 
quadrilateral,  358 
of  radial  region,  480,  490 
of  radioulnar  region,  473,  481 
recti,  370 

rectococcygeal,  1311 
rectoutennus,  1410 
rectovesical,  1364 
rectus  abdominis,  434 

capitis   anticus,   401 
lateralis,  401 
posticus,  415 

femoris,  511 
retrahens  aurem,  366 
rhomboideus,  408 
ring,  of  Miiller,  1098 
risorius,  377 
rotatores  spinae,  414 
salpingopharyngeus,  400 
sarcous  elements  of,  356 
sartorius,  509 
scalenus  anticus,  402 

medius,  402 

posticus,  403 
of  scapular  region,  464,  465 
semimembranosus,  526 
semispinalis  colli,  414 

dorsi,  414 
semitendinosus,  526 
serratus  magnus,  462 

posticus,  409 
of  shoulder,  462 
skeletal,  355 
of  soft  palate,  1205 


Muscle  or  Muscles,  soleus,  531 
spinalis  colli,  413 

dorsi,  413 
sphincter,  358 

ani,  454 

recti,  453 

urethrae  membranaccae,  449 

vaidnae,  446 
spindle,  357 
spindles  of  Kiihne,  821 
splenius  capitis,  410 

colli,  410 
stapedius,  1136 
stemalis,  469 
sternohyoid,  387 
stemomastoid,  385 
stemothjrroid,  387 
striated,  355 
striations  of,  cross,  356 

longitudinal,  356 
striped,  355 
styloKlossus,  394 
stylohyoid,  390 
stylopharyngeus,  397 
subanconeus,  472 
subclavius,  461 
subcrureus,  514 
subscapularis,  464 
substance,  356 
of  superficial  cervical  region, 

382 
superior  oblique,  370 
supinator  [brevis],  483 

longus,  480 
of  suprahyoid  region,  389 
supraspinales,  415 
supraspinatus,  465 
suspensory,  of  duodenimi,1286 
synergic,  359 
tarsal,  369,  370 
temporal,  378 
of  temporomandibular  region, 

377 
tensor  fasciae  femoris,  509 

palati,  398 

tarsi,  367 
teres  major,  467 

minor,  467 
of  thigh,  506 

of  thoracic  region,  456,  462 
of  thorax,  417 
thyroarytenoid,  1175 
thyroepiglotticus,  1175 
thyrohyoid,  388 
tibialis  anticus,  528 

posticus,  535 
of  tibiofibular  r^on,  anterior, 
527 
posterior,  530 
of  tongue,  394 

trach^is,  of  Todd  and  Bow- 
man, 1180 
trachelomastoid,  413 
tragi  cus,  1123 
transversalis,  433 

capitis,  413 

cenicis,  413 
transverse  perineal,  443,  445 
tran versus  auriculae.  11 23 

perinei  profundus,  447 
trapezius,  405 
triangular,  358 
triangularis  stemi,  418 
triceps,  471 

brachii,  471 

extensor  cubiti,  471 
of  trunk,  404 
of  tympanum,  1136 
of  ulnar  region,  493 
unstriped,  355 
of  upper  extremity,  455 
of  ureters,  1365 
variable,  361 
vastus  externus,  512 

internus,  512 
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MuHcle   or   Muscles,  vegetative, 
355 

of  vertebral  region,  401,  402 

voluntary,  355 
arteries  of,  356 
nerves  of,  357 
veins  of,  357 

zygomaticus  major,  373 
minor,  373 
Musculi  papillares,  565 

pectinati,  558,  563 
Musculocutaneous  nerve,  1063 
Musculophrenic  artery,  634 
Musculospiral  groove,  180 

ner\'e,  1040 
Musculus  accessorius,  411 

idcisivus  inferior,  375 

transversus  menti,  374 
Myelin  sheath,  815 
Myelocytes,  40 
Mylohyoid  artery,  604 

muscle,  390 

dissection  of,  391 

nerves,  992 

ridge,  117 
Mylohyoidean  groove,  1 15 
Myocardium,  566 
Mvogenic  theory  of  heart  beat, 

570 
Myology,  definition  of,  34 


N 


Nails,  1158 
lunula  of,  1159 
matrix  of,  1159 
Nares,  anterior,  1083 
posterior,  138,  1084 
Nasal  angle,  99 

aperture,  anterior.  138 
arch  of  veins,  712 
artery,  615 

transverse,  616 
bones,  99 
cavity,  138 
crest,  105,  110 
duct,  1119 

applied  anatomy  of,  1121 
canal  for,  orifice  of,  141 
foramen,  99 
fosse,  1083 

arteries  of,  1087 
inner  wall  of,  1085 
lymphatic   vessels   of,    780, 

1087 
mucous  membrane  of,  10S5 
nerves  of,  1087 
outer  wall  of,  1084 
veins  of,  1087 
index  of  skull,  147 
meatus,  atrium  of,  141 
inferior,  141 
middle,  141 
superior,  141 
nerve,  983,  987 
process  of  maxille,  104 
region,  muscles  of,  372 
sinus,  septum  of,  139 
slit,  139 
spine,  79 

anterior,  129,  135,  139 
posterior,  129,  139 
surface  of  maxillae,  102 
Nasion,  134,  145 
Nasmyth's  membrane,  1213 
Nasofrontal  suture,  122 

vein,  728 
Nasolabialis  muscle,  375 
Nasomaxillary  suture,  134 
Nasopalatine  artery,  605 
canal,  114 
groove,  114 
nerve,  989 
Nasopharynx,  1231 


Navicular  bone,  foot,  246 

hand,  196 
Neck,  arteries  of,  586 
fascia  of,  381 
lymphatics  of,  777 
muscles  of,  381 

lymphatic  vessels'  of,  783 

surface  form  of,  403 
skin  of,  lymphatic  vessels  of, 

783 
triangles  of,  386,  605 
veins  of,  712,  715 
N^laton's  line,  229.  329 
Nerve  or  Nerves,  816 
abducent,  996 
acoustic,  1003 
acromial,  1025 
ampular,  1004 
of  ankle-joint,  345 
anococcvgeal,  1065 
Arnold's,  1008 
of  arteries,  577 

articular,  from  external  pop- 
liteal, 1062 

from  great  sciatic,  1058 

from  internal  popliteal,  1060 

from  posterior   tibial,   1060 

from  ulnar,  1039 
of  articulations  of  elbow-joint, 
308 

of  shoulder-joint,  303 
of  auditory  canal,  1125 
auricular,  anterior,  991 

from  vagus,  1008 

great,  1023 

posterior,  1000 
auriculotemporal,  991 
beginnings,   peripheral,  819 
of  bile  ducts,  1336 
of  bladder,  1367 
bloodvessels  of,  817 
of  bone,  41 
buccal,  990,  1001 
buccinator,  990 
calcaneal,  1060 
cardiac,  cervical,  1010 

great,  1072 

inferior,  1072 

middle,  1072 

superior,  1071 

thoracic,  1010 
of  cardiac  muscle,  357 
caroticotympanic,  1069 
carotid,  1006 
cavernous,  1080 
cell,  bipolar,  1104 

body,  811 

arboriform,  812 
bipolar,  812 

central    endoplastic    por- 
tion, 813 
Golgi,  812 

peripheral       exoplastic 
portion,  813 
multipolar,  812 
stellate,  812 
unipolar,  812 

of  cerebral  cortex,  953 

ciliated  ependymal,  810 

germinal,  810 

glia,  822 

nidi.  816 

nuclei,  816 

of  spinal  cord,  836 
cervical,  1024 
cervicofacial,  999 
chemical  composition  of,  823 
chorda  tympani,  1000 
of  choroid.  1101 
ciliary.  984,  985 
circumflex,  1033 
clavicular,  1025 
of  clitoris,  1422 
coccygeal,  1022 
communicans  tibialis,  1060 


Nerve  or  Nerves,  communicanteg 

hypoglofisi,  1026 
of  conjunctiva,  1117 
of  cornea,  1094 
corpuscles,  820,  821 
cranial,  975 
crural,  anterior,  1052 
cutaneous,  of  abdomen,  lOiS 

external,  1050 

femoral,  1058 

from  external  popliteal,  1062 

from  musculospinal,  1041 

gluteal,  1058 

mtemal,  1035,  1053 
lesser,  1037 

lateral,  1050 

middle,  1053 

palmar,  1039 

perforating,  1063 

perineal,  1058 

poetfemoral,  1057 
dental,  987,  902 
descendens  hypog^ossi,  1014 
digastric,  from  facial,  1001 
digital  dorsal,  1063 
dorsal,  of  clitoris,  1064 

of  penis,  1064 
of  duodenum,  1288 
of  dura  of  brain,  970 
dural,  986 

from  hypoglossal.  1014 

from  vagus,  1008 
eighth.  1003 
eleventh,  1012 
facial,  997 

of  Fallopian  tube,  1404 
femoral,  1052 
fibres,  816 

association,  955 

centripetal,  814 

of  cerebral  cortex,  953 

commissural,  956 

glia,  822 

projection,  957 

radiatins,  1106 

of  spinal  cord,  836,  838 

supporting,  of  Muller,  1105 

sympathetic,  816 

vasomotor,  817 
fifth,  981 
first,  976 
fourth.  980 
frontal,  983 
of  gall-bladder,  1336 
ganglion  of,  of  Ander8<^,  1005 

aorticorenal.  1076 

of  Bochdalek,  987 

cardiac,  of  "W  risberg,  1075 

(>arotid,  1069 

cervical,  1072 

ciliary,  985 

coccygeal,  1075 

Gasserian,  981 

geniculate,  999 

impar,  1075 

inferior,  1005 

jugular,  1005 

lenticular,  985 

Meckel's,  987 

ophthalmic.  985 

otic,  992 

petrous,  1005 

semilunar,  981,  1076 

sphenopalatine,  985, 987,989 

submaxillar^',  993 

superior.  10t)5 

of  Valentin,  987 

vestibular,  1003 
gastric,  1010 
genitocrural,  1050 
genitofemoral,  1050 
glossopharyngeal,  1004 
granules,  1105 
gluteal,  1057 
of  heart,  569 
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I^erve  or  Nerves,  hemorrhoidal, 

inferior,  1064 
of  hip-joint,  327 
hypogastric,  1049 
hypoglossal,  1013 
iUac,  1049 

iliohypogastric,  1048 
ilioiueuinal,  1049 
infraclavicular,  1032 
infraorbital,  985  (note),  1001 
infratrochlear,  984 
intercostal,  1043 
intercostobrachial,  1045 
intercostohumeral,  1045 
interosseous,  anterior,  1039 

volar,  1039 
of  involuntary  striated  muscle, 

357 
of  iris,  1101 
Jacobson's,  1005 
of  kidneys,  1356 
of  knee-joint,  337 
of  labia  raajora,  1417 
labial,  987 
lacrimal,  983 
of  large  intestines,  1313 
laryngeal,  1071 

inferior,  1010 

recurrent,  1010 

superior,  1009 
of  larynx,  1176 
lingual,  991 

from  glossopharyngeal,  1006 
of  liver,  1333 
lumbar,  1022 
lumboinguinal,  1050 
of  lungs,  1198 
malar,  1001 

of  superior  maxillary,  986 
of  mammary  gland,  1434 
mandibular,  990 

from  facial,  1001 
masseteric,  990 
maxillary,  inferior,  990 

superior,  985 
median,  1037 

of  membrana  tympani,  1133 
meningeal,  986 

from  hypoglossal,  1014 

from  inferior  maxillary,  991 

from  vagus,  1008 
muscular  of  brachial   plexus, 
1031 

from  glossopharyngeal,  1006 

from  great  sciatic,  1058 

from  hypoglossal,  1015 

from  internal  plantar,  1082 
popliteal,  1060 

from  median,  1038 

from  musculospinal,  1040 

from  posterior  tibial,  1060 

from  ulnar,  1039 
musculocutaneous,  1034,  1063 
musculospinal,  1040 
mviohvoid,  992 
nasal,  983,  987 

fossae,  10S7 
nasopalatine,  989 
ninth,  1004 
of  nose,  1083 
obturator,  1050 

accessory,  1052 
occipital,  great,  1020 

small,  1023 

third,  1020 
oculomotor,  979 
of  oesophagus,  1239 
olfactory,  976 
ophthalmic,  982 
optic,  977 
orbital,  986 
origin  of.  818 
of  ovaries.  1403 
palatine,  989 
palpebral,  987 


Nerve  or    Nerves,  of    pancreas, 

1342 
papiUs,  1156 
parotid,  991 
of  parotid  glands,  1227 
patellar,  1054 
of  penis,  1392 
pericranial,  983 
perineal.  1064 
peroneal,  1060,  1062 
petrosal,  988 

deep,  1069 

superficial,  992,  999 
pharyngeal,  989,   1006,    1009, 

1071 
phrenic,  1027 
of  pia  of  brain,  975 
plantar,  1060,  1061 
of  pleura,  1187 

plexus   of,   abdominal    aortic 
1079 

Auerbach's,  1280 

brachial,  1029 

cardiac,  1075 

carotid,  1069 

cavernous,  1069 

cervical,  1021,  1023 

coccygeal,  1065 

coeliac,  1011,  1076 

colic,  1079 

coronarv,  1076,  1079 

cystic,  i079 

gastric,  1079 

gastroduodenal,  1079 

gastroepiploic,  1079 
emorrhoidal,  1080 

hepatic,  1079 

hypogastric,  1080 

ileocolic,  1079 

infraorbiUl,  987.  1001 

intestinal,  1079 

lumbar,  1047 

lumbosacral,  1047 

Meissner's,  1280 

mesenteric,  1079 

cBsoi^hageal,  1010, 1076, 1078 

ovarian,  1079 

pancreatic,  1079 

pancreaticoduodenal,  1079 

patellar   1054 

pelvic,  1080 

pharyngeal,  1006,  1009 

phrenic,  1077 

prostatic.  1080 

pudendal,  1063 

pulmonary,  1076 
posterior,  1008 

pyloric,  1079 

renal,  1011,  1078 

sacral,  1056 

sigmoid,  1079 

solar,  1076 

spermatic,  1079 

splenic,  1011,  1079 

suprarenal,  1077 

thyroid,  1072 

tympanic,  1005 

uterine,  1080 

vaginal,  1080 

vertebralis,  1072 

vesical,  1080 
pneumogastric,  1006 
popliteal,  1058,  1062 
of  prostate  gland,  1397 
pterygoid,  990,  991 
pterN'gopalatine,  989 
pudendal,  1058 
pudic,  1064 
pulmonarv,  1010 
radial,  1041 

respiratorv,  of  Bell,  1027, 1032 
sacral,  1022 

of  salivary  glands,  1229 
scapular,  posterior,  1032 
saphenous,  1053,  1060 


Nerve  or  Nerves,   sciatic,    1057, 

1058 
scrotal,  long,  1058 
second,  977 

of  seminal  vesicles,  1387 
seventh,  997 
sheath  of,  816 
sixth.  996 
of  skin.  1158 
of  small  intestines,  1296 
spermatic,  1050 
sphenoidal,  993 
spinal,  1015 

accessory,  1012 
spindles,  821 
splanchnic,  1074 
of  spleen,  1448,  1451 
sternal,  1025 
of  stomach,  1280 
structure  of,  816 
stylohyoid,  1001 
subcutaneus  malae,  986 
of  submaxillary  gland,  1228 
subscapular,  1033 
supraclavicular,  1025 
supraorbital,  983 
suprascapular,  1032 
supratrochlear,  983 
system,  807 

central,  823 

development  of,  808 

structure  of,  81 1 

supporting  tissue  elements 
of,  822 

sympathetic,  1066 
tarsal,  1062 
of  taste,  1151 
temporal,  from  facial.  1001 

from  internal  maxillary,  990 

from  superior  maxillary,  986' 
temporofacial,  999 
temporomalar,  986 
of  temporomandibular  articu- 
lation, 281 
tenth,  1006 
termination  of,  819 
third,.979 
thoracic,  1021 

anterior,  1033 

long,  1088 

posterior,  1032 
thoracicolumbar,  1046 
thoracoabdominal  intercostal, 

1046 
of  th3rmu8  gland,  1444 
thjrrohyoid,  1014 
thyroid,  1072 
of  thyroid  gland,  1440 
tibial,  1058 

anterior,  1062 

posterior,  1060 
tissue,  development  of,  810 
of  tongue,  1222 
of  tonsil,  1233 
tonsillar,  1006 
trifacial,  981 
trigeminal,  981 
trochlear,  980 
twelfth,  1013 
t^onpanic,  from  facial,  1000 

from  glossophanrngeal,  1005 
of  tvmpanum,  1137 
ulnar,  1039 
of  ureters,  1360 
of  uterus,  1413 
utricular,  1003 
of  vagina,  1417 
of  vaginal  bulb,  1422 
vagus,  1006 
vestibular,  1003 
Vidian,  988,  1069 
of  voluntarv  muscles,  357 
of  Wrisberg,  1037 
of  wrist-joint,  315 
Nervi  nervorum,  817 
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Nervus  intermedius,  884,  998 
Neumann's  sheaths,  1213 
Neural  crest,  809 

segments,  854 
Neuraxone,  811 
Neurilemma,  815 

nucleus  of,  816 
Neurite,  811 
Neuroblasts,  810 
Neurocentral  suture,  63 
Neuroepithellum,  1144 
Neurofibrils,  813 
Neurogenic  theory  of  heart  beat, 

570 
Neuroglia,  810,  822 
Neurolemma,  815 
Neurology,  definition  of,  34 
Neuromeres,  854 
Neuromuscular  spindles,  821 
Neurones,  807,  808,  811 

centripetal,    peripheral    nerve 
beginnings  of,  820 

diaxonic,  814 

excitoglandular,  808 

excitomotor,  808 

monaxonic,  814 

motor,  808 

polyaxonic,  814 

sensor,  808 

theory  of,  822 

varied  forms  of,  811 
Neurotendinous  spindles,  821 
Nidus  a\ns,  890 

habenulae,  908 

laryngei,  881 
Ninth  ner\'e,  1004 

thoracic  vertebra,  54 
Nipple,  1430 

structure  of,  1432 
Nissl  bodies,  813 
Nodes,  hemolymph,  771 

lymph,  771 

Parrot's,  151 

of  Ranvier,  815 

of  Tawara,  567 
Nodulus,  890 
Norma  frontalis,  134 

lateralis,  132 
Nose,  1081 

applied  anatomy  of,  1087 

arteries  of,  1083 

cartilage  of,  1081 

framework  of,  bony,  1081 
cartilaginous,  \6&\ 

integument  of,  1083 

lymphatics  of,  1083 

meatus  of,  110 

mucous  membrane  of,  1083 

muscles  of,  1083 

nerves  of,  1083 

septum  of,  138 
artery  of,  605 
cartilage  of,  1082 

structure  of,  1081 

veins  of,  1083 
Nostrils,  1083 
Notch,  cotyloid,  213 

ethmoidal,  79 

intercondyloid,  225 

intervertebral,  49 

lacrimal,  102 

popliteal,  233 

preoccipital,  916 

presternal,  157,  166,  171 

pterygoid,  94 

of  Rivinus,  1132 

sacrosciatic,  210,  211 

sigmoid,  118 

sphenopalatine,  112 

supraorbital,  77,  135 

suprascapular,  175 

suprasternal,  404 
Nurk,  canal  of,  1410 
Nuclei  of  abducent  nerve,  885 

of  acoustic  nerve,  883 


Nuclei  of  auditory  nerve,  883 
of  brain,  860 
of  cerebellum,  891 
of  cochlear  nerve,  883 
of  facial  ner\'e,  884 
of  glossopharyngeal  nerve,  882 
of  hypoglossal  nerve,  880 
of  oculomotor  nerve,  902 
of  olive,  875 
pontis,  878 
of  soUtary  tract,  882 
of  spinal  accessor^"  nerve,  881 

cord,  cervical,  837 
Deiters',  843 
sacral,  837 
of  tegmentum,  899 
of  trigeminal  nerve,  885 
of  trochlear  nerve,  902 
of  vagus  nerv*e,  882 
of  vestibular  nerve,  883 
Nucleus  ambiguus,  883 
amygdaline,  949 

of  cerebellum,  889 
anterius,  906 
arcuatus,  876 
caudate,  938,  947 
dentatus,  891 
dorsalis,  834 
emboliformis,  891 
fastigi,  891 
funiculi  teretis,  876 
globosus,  891 
incertus,  878 
intercalatus,  876 
interpeduncular,  900 
lateralis,  876,  906 
lenticular,  948 
medialis,  906 
mesencephalic  root,  886 
postremus,  876 
pulpoeus,  270 
red,  899 

salivatorius,  884 
semilunaris,  906 
Nuhn  and   Blandin,   glands   of, 

1221 
Null,  space  of,  1149 
Nutrient  artery  of  brachial,  645 

of  fibula,  704 

of  tibia,  704 
canal,  170 

of  fibula,  237 

of  metacarpal  bones,  201 

of  radius,  191 

of  ulna,  189 
foramen,  170 

of  fibuU,  237 

of  metacarpal  bones,  201 

of  radius,  191 

of  tibia,  234 

of  ulna,  189 
Nymphse,  1418 


Obelion,  123,  145 
Obex,  870 

Oblique  diameter  of  pelvis,  216 
foramen  of  mandible,  117 
inguinal  hernia,  1316 
ligament,  311 
line  of  clavicle,  169 
of  radius,  191 
of  tibia,  234 
of  trapezium.  199 
muscles,  ascending,  429 
descending,  425 
external,  425 
internal,  429 
sacroiliac  ligament,  290 
sinus  of  pericardium.  554 
vein  of  Marshall,  554,  711 
Obliquus  auriculae  muscles,  1123 
inferior  muscle,  416 


Obliqnus  superior  muscle,  416 
Oblongata,  864 
Obstetric  perineum,  1417 
I  Obturator  arter>',  675 
,      bursa,  327 

canal,  519 

crest,  213 

extcmus  muscle,  523 

fascia,  450 

foramen,  214 

groove,  211,  213,  214 

internus  muscle,  520 
bursa  of,  520 

ligament,  295 

membrane,  519 

nerve,  accessory,  1052 

vein,  747 
Occipital  arter>%  598 

bone,  70 

articulation   of   atlas  with, 
275 
axis  with,  277 
structure  of,  73 

bulb,  940 

crest,  external.  70,  131 
internal,  72.  128 

diploic  vein,  721 

fissure,  920 

fossa,  inferior,  128 

groove,  82,  131 

lobe,  925 

fissures  of,  925 

gray  substance  of,  954 

lymph  nodes,  777 

nerves,  1020,  1023 

point  of  dcull,  146 

protuberance,  external,  70, 131 
internal,  72 

sinus,  12b 

triangle,  389,  608 

vein,  715 
Occipitalis  muscle,  363 
Occipito-atlantal  ligaments,  275 
Occipito-axial  ligament,  277 
Occipitofrontalis  muscle,  363 
Occipitomesencephalic    tract, 

958 
Occipitoparietal  suture,  121 
Occipitopontile  tracts,  951 
Oculomotor  nerve,  979 
Odontoblasts,  1214,  1217 
Odontoid  ligaments,  277,  278 
Qi^ophageu  glands,  1239 

groove,.  421 

opening  of  diaphragm.  421 

plexus  of  nerves,  IOCS 
(Esophagus,  1236 

applied  anatomy  of.  1239 

arteries  of,  631,  656,  1239 

lymphatic    vessels    of,     806. 
1239 

nerves  of,  1239 

relations  of,  1237 

structure  of,  1238 

veins  of,  738,  1239 
Olecranon  bursa,  308 

fossa,  182 
Olfactory  areas  of  brain,  §62 

bulb,  928 

gray  substance  of,  954 

fissure,  922 

foramina,  138,  139 

gyre,  929 

lobe,  927 

nerve,  976 

applied  anatomy  of,  977 

patnways,  959 

tract,  929 

tubercle,  929,  976 
Olivary  body,  866 

eminence,  90 

nucleus,  accessory,  875 
inferior,  875 
superior,  878 

process,  126. 
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Olive  of  medulla  oblongata,  866 
Olivocerebellar  fibres,  876 
Olivospinal  tract  of  cord,  843 
Omental  band,  1311 

tuberosity  of  liver,  1322 
Omentum,      gastrocolic,      1255, 
1261 

gastrohepatic,  1254,  1260 

gastrosplenic,  1263 

greater,  1253,  1261 

lesser,  1253,  1260 

small,  1254 
Omohyoid  muscle,  388 

surface  form  of,  404 
Operculum,  918 
Ophrvon,  145 
Ophthalmic  artery,  613 

ganglion,  085 

nerve,  982 

veins,  728 
Opisthion,  131,  146 
Opisthotic*  portion   of   temporal 

bone,  88 
Opponens  minimi  digiti  muscle, 
foot,  543 
hand,  494 

pollicis  mucles,  491 
Optic-acoustic  reflex  path,  899 
Optic  axis,  1090 

chiasn^  911,  977 

cup,  1103 

disk,  1102 

foramen,  90,  94,  126 

groove,  90,  126 

nerves,  977 

papiUa,  1103 

raaiation,  907 

tract  and  its  central  connec- 
tions, 911 

vesicles,  855 
Ora  serrata,  1106 
Oral  cavitv,  1201 
Orbicular  ligament,  310 

muscle,  358 
Orbicularis  oris  muscle,  374 

palpebrarum  muscle,  366 
surface  form  of,  381 
Orbiculus  ciliaris,  1096 
Orbit,  136 

f&scia  of,  371 . 

margin  of,  101 
Orbital  artery,  601,  602 

fascia,  371 

fossa,  138 

index  of  skull,  147 

muscle,  371 
sheaths  of,  371 

nerve,  986 

plates,  79 

portion  of  frontal  bone,  79 

process  of  malar  bone,  108 
of  palate  bone,  111 

region,  muscles  of,  368 

applied  anatomy  of,  371 
dissection  of,  368 

septum.  368,  1114 

sinus,  112 

veins,  714 

wings  of  sphenoid  bone,  93 
Orbitofrontal  fissures,  921 
Orbitopalpebral  sulcus,  1114 
Orbitosphenoids,  95 
Organ  of  Corti,  1146 

of  digestion,  1201 

of  Girald^,  1386 

of  Golgi,  821 

reproductive,  female,  1399 
male,  1373 

of»respiration,  1165 

of  Rosonmuller,  1403 

of  taste,  1150 

of  touch,  1151 

urinary,  1345 

urogenital,  1345 

of  voice,  1165 


Orifice  of  canal  for  nasal  duct, 
141 

of  maxillary  atrium,  141 

mitral,  563 

tricuspid.  559 
Os  acetabuii,  214 

calcis,  articulation  of  astraga- 
lus and,  347 
scaphoid  and,  i848 
witn  cuboid,  347 

coxae,  207 

external,  1408 

incae,  74 

incisivum,  105 

innominatum,  207 

internal,  1407 

magnum,  199 

planum,  98 

trigonum,  245 

uteri,  1408 
Osbom,  supracommissure  of,  908 
Ossa  unguis,  106 
Ossein,  42 
Osseous  labyrinth  of  ear,  1138 

tissue  of  bone,  38 
Ossicles  of  tympanum,  1133 
articulations  of,  1135 
movements  of,  1 136 
Ossification  of  bone,  42 
centre  of,  44 
intracartilaginous,  42 
intramembranous,  42 
Osteoblasts,  39,  40,  44 
Osteogenetic  fibres,  42 
Osteology,  definition  of,  34 
Ostium  primum  of  Born,  762 

secundum  of  Born,  762 
Otic  ganglion,  992 

vesicles,  142 
Otoconia,  1144 
OtoUths,  1143,  1144 

membrane,  1144 
Outer  epicondyle  of  femur,  226 

tuberosity  of  femur,  226 
Outlet  of  pelvis,  217 
Oval  bundle  of  Flechsig,  840 
Ovarian  plexus  of  nerves,  1079 
Ovaries,  1399 

applied  anatomy  of,  1403 

arteries  of,  669,  1403 

cortex  of,  1401 

descent  of,  1400 

at  different  ages,  1401 

fimbrise  of,  1403 

hilum  of,  1402 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  800, 1403 

medulla  of,  1402 

nerves  of,  1403 

structure  of,  1401 

suspensorv  ligament  of,  1400 

veins  of,  754,  1403 
Oviduct,  1403 

Ovoid  depression  of  femur,  221 
Ovulation,  1402 
Ovules  of  Naboth,  1412 
Owen,  osteodentine  of,  1214 
Oxyntic  cells,  1277 

glands,  1277 


Pacchionian  bodies  of  brain,  972 

depressions,  74 
Pacinian  corpuscles,  820 
Pad,  sucking,  376 
Palatal  aponeurosis,  398 

process  of  maxillsB,  102,  104 

region,  muscles  of,  398 

applied  anatomy  of,  400 
dissection  of,  398 
Palate,  1204 

arteries  of,  1 206 

bone,  109 

cleft.  151 


Palatine  artery,  600 
ascending,  596 
descending,  605 

applied  anatomy  of,  605 

canal,  accessory  posterior,  128- 
anterior,  138,  139 
posterior,  102,  110,  111 
accessory,  110,  128,  134 

foramen,  posterior,  128 

fossa,  anterior,  128 

glands,  1204 

nerves,  989 

ru^se,  1204 

spine,  110 
Palatoglossus  muscle,  393,  399- 
Palatomaxillary  canal,  102 
Palatopharvnffeus  muscle,  399 
Palmar  arch,  deep,  647 
superficial,  653 

applied  anatomy  of,  654 
surface  marking  of,  654 

cutaneous  nerve,   1039, .  1040,. 
1042 

fascia,  489 

interossei  muscles,  495 

interosseous  arteries,  650 

plexus  of  veins,  732 

re^on,  muscles  of,  494 

veins,  734 
Palmaris  brevis  muscle,  493 
surface  form  of,  498 

longus  muscle,  475 

surface  form  of,  497 
Palpebral  arteries,  613,  615 

nerves,  987 

region,  muscles  of,  366 
dissection  of,  366 
Pampiniform  plexus  of  veins,  753 
Pancreas,  1338 

applied  anatomy  of,  1342 

arteries  of,  663,  1342 

dissection  of,  1338 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  799, 1342: 

nerves  of,  1342 

structure  of,  1341 

surface  form  of,  1342 

veins  of,  756,  1342 
Pancreatic  duct,  1341 

juice,  1342 

magna,  663 

plexus  of  nerves,  1079 
Pancreaticoduodenal     arteries, 
663,664 

lymph  nodes,  796 

plexus  of  nerves,  1079 

veins,  756 
Papilla,  bile,  1288 

lacrimal,  1115 

renal,  1351 
Papillse  of  tongue,  1220 
Papillary  layer  of  skin,  1155 

muscles,  562 
Paracardial  Ivmph  nodes,  793- 
Paraceles,  937 
Paracentral  fissure,  921 

gyre,  923 
Parachordal  cartilages,  142 
Paradidymis,  1386 
Paraduodenal  fossa,  1267 
Paruneeal  fissures,  920 
Parametrium,  1408,  1409 
Paranucleus,  1342 
Paraoccipital  gyre,  924 
Paraplexus,  941 
Pararectal  fossa,  1256 
Parasinoidal  spaces,  723 
Parasvmpathetic  bodies,  1452 
Parathyroid  glands,  1441 

applied  anatomy  of,  1442 
development  of,  1442 
Paravesical  fossa,  1363 
Paraxones,  815 
Parenchyma  of  kidneys,  1351 

of  lungs,  1197 

of  spleen,  1447 
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Parenchyma  of  testes,  1382 
Parenchymatous  cells,  1439 
Parietal  artery,  ascending,  619 
bone,  74 
cells,  1277 
eminence,  74 
foramen,  74 
gvre,  924 
lobe,  923 

fissures  of,  923 
gfyres  of.  924 
lymph  nodes,  790,  801 
peritoneum,  1244 
veins,  development  of,  767 
Parietocolio  fold,  1268 
Parietotemporal  artery,  619 
Parolfactory  area,  929 
sulcus,  anterior,  929 
Paroophoron,  1403 
Parotid  duct,  1203 
fascia,  377 
glands,  1225 
arteries  of,  1227 
duct  of,  1227 
lymphatics  of,  1227 
nerves  of,  1227 
structure  of,  1226 
veins  of   1227 
lymph  nodes,  778,  1227 
nerves,  991 
Parovarium,  1403 
Parrot's  nodes,  161 
Pars  ciliaris  retinae,  1102 
dorsalis  pontis,  867 
fibre  tracts  in,  878 
structure  of,  876 
iridica    retinae,     1100,    1101, 
1102 
Parumbilical  veins,  757 
Parvidural  arterv,  603 
Patella,  230 

applied  anatomy  of,  231 
ligaments  of,  331 
structure  of,  231 
surface  form  of,  231 
Patellar  bursa,  514 

plexus  of  nerves,  1054 
Pavilion  of  Fallopian  tube,  1403 
Pectineus  muscle,  515 
Pectoral  fascia,  457 
lymph  nodes,  785 
region,  dissection  of,  456 
Pectoralis  major  muscle,  457 
surface  form  of,  496 
minor  muscle,  461 

surface  form  of,  496 
muscles,  dissection  of,  460 
Peculiar  ribs,  163 

thoracic  ^'ertebrae,  64 
Peduncle  of  cerebellum,  891 

of  corpus  callosum,  929 
Peduncular    sulcus    of    cerebel- 
lum, 887 
Pe<lunculated  hvdatid,  1381 
Pelvic  colon,  1307 

curve    of     vertebral    column, 

66 
fascia,  449 

transverse,  447 
outlet,  fascia?  of,  441,  447 

muscles  of,  441 
plexuses  of  nerves,  1080 
viscera,  lymphatic  vessels  of, 
795 
Pelvis.  215 

applied  anatomy  of,  220 
articulations  of,  290 

vertebral  column  with,  289 
axes  of,  218 
brim  of,  215 
cavity  of,  216 
axis  of,  218 
circumference  of,  207,  215 
diameters  of,  215.  217 
^diaphragm  of,  1240 


Pelvis,  difference  between  male 
and  female,  218 

false,  215 

in  fetus,  219 

inlet  of,  215 
plane  of,  218 

lymphatics  of,  790,  792,  793 

outlet  of.  217 
axis  of,  218 

position  of,  217 

surface  form  of,  219 

true,  215 

of  ureter,  1351,  1358 

veins  of,  742 

white  line  of,  450 
Penis,  1388 

applied  anatomy  of,  1392 

arteries  of,  1391 
dorsal,  678 

dorsum  of,  1390 

frenulum  of,  1391 

lymphatics  of,  1392 

nerves  of,  1392 
dorsal,  1064 

prepuce  of,  1390 

structure  of.  1391 

suspensory  ligament  of,  1390 

urethral  surface  of,  1390 

veins  of,  1392 
dorsal,  749 
Penniform  muscle,  358 
Peptic  glands,  1277 
Perforated  space,  anterior,  929 

posterior,  900 
Perforating  arteries  of  foot,  706 
of  thigh,  692 

cutaneous  nerve,  1063 
Pericardium,  551 

applied  anatomy  of,  554 

arteries  of,  554,  634,  656 

fibrous,  552 

nerves  of,  554 

serous,  553 

sinus  of,  554 

structure  of,  552 

vestigial  fold  of,  554 
Pericecal  fossa,  1267 
Pericellular  lymph  spaces,  770 
Perichondrium,  44,  259 
Perichoroidal  space,  1092 
Periclaustral  lamina,  949 
Pericranial  nerves,  983 
Peridental  membrane,  1214 
Peril>Tnph,  1138 

space.  1138 
Penmeaullary  lamella  of  bone,  39 
Perimetrium,  1411 
Perimysium,  355 
Perineal  arteries,  677 

body,  1310 

muscle,  superficial  transverse, 
443,445 

nerves,  1064 
cutaneous,  1058 
Perineum,   central  tendinous 
point  of,  443 

in  female,   muscles  of,  445 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  793 

in  male,  muscles  of,  443 
Perineural  lymph  spaces,  770 
Perineurium,  816 
Periosteal  lamella  of  bone,  39 
Peroeteum  of  bone,  38,  44 
Peripheral  axone  of  an  efferent 
neurone,  811 

fibrilUe,  820 

lamella  of  bone,  39 

nerve  beginnings,  819 

veil  of  His,  810 
Perirenal  arteries,  668 

fat,  1350.  1351 
Periftcleral  lymph  spaces,  1088 
Peritoneal  cavity,  1244 
Peritoneum,  1244 

applied  anatomy  of,  1268 


Peritoneum,    development     of 
1245 

mesenteric,  1249 

parietal,  1244 

rectovesical  fold  of,  1363 
pouch  of,  1363 

utero vesical  pouch  of,  1363 

\isceral,  1244 
Peritracheobronchial      Ivmph 

nodes,  1181 
Perivascular  Ivmph  spacer,  709. 

770 
Peri\'itelline  space,  1402 
Peroneal  arteries,  703,  704 

groove,  246 

nerve,  1062 

spine,  242 
Peroneus  brevis  muscle,  536 
surface  form  of,  545 

longus  muscle,  536 

surface  form  of,  544 

tertius  muscle,  529  . 

surface  form  of,  545 
Perpendicular    plate    of    palale 
bone,  110 

portions  of  mandible,  117 
Pes  anserinus,  999 

hippocampi,  943 

leonis,  943 

of  midbrain,  901 
Petit,  triangle  of,  408 
Petromastoid    portion    of    tem- 
poral bone,  82 
Petro-occipital  suture,   73,   122, 

127 
Petrosal  artery,  603 

nerves,  988 
deep,  1069 
superficial,  992,  999 

process,  90 

sinus,  929 
inferior,  717 
Petrosphenoidal  fissure,  122 

suture,  131 
Petrosquamous  sinus,  726 

suture,  84 
Petrotym]>anic  fissure,  8$.  1128 
Petrous  ganglion,  1005 

portion  of  temporal  bone,  84 
Pever's  patches,  1293 
Pludanges  of  foot,  252 

applied  anatomy  of,  354 
surface  form  of,  354 

of  hand,  204 

ungual,  205 
Pharyngeal  aponeurosis,  396 

art«ry,  ascending,  600 

applied  anatomv  of.  600 

nerN-e,  989,  1006,  1009,  1071 

plexus  of  ner\'es,  1006,  1009 
of  veins,  717 

region,  muscles  of,  395 
dissection  of,  395 

ring,  Ivmphatic,  1234 

spine, '71,  130 

tonsil,  1232 

veins,  717 
Pharyngoepiglottic  fold,  1233 
Pharyiix,  1231 

applied  anatomy  of,  1235 

development  of,  1234 

isthmus  of,  1232 

structure  of,  1233 
Philtrum,  375 
Phrenic,  arteries,  669 

ganglion.  1077 

nerve,  1027 

applied  anatomy  of,  1028 

plexus  of  nerx-es,  1077      , 

veins,  inferior,  754 
superior,  737 
Phrenicocostal  sinus,  1348 
Phrenocolic  ligament,  1306 
Pia  of  brain,  974 
arteries  of,  975 
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of  brain,  nerves  of,  975 
veins  of,  975 
of  spinal  cord,  849 

applied  anatomy  of,  850 
arteries  of,  850 
structure  of,  850 
I^ffinentation  of  skin,  1157 
PiDars    of    external    abdominal 

rinff,  428 
Pineid  bod3%  907 

structure  of,  908 
Pinna  of  ear,  1121 
arteries  of,  1123 
cartilage  of,  1122 
int^ument  of,  1122 
ligaments  of,  1123 
lymphatics  of,  780,  1124 
muscles  of,  1123 
structure  of,  1122 
veins  of,  1123 
Pisiform  bone,  198 
Pisometacarpal  ligament,  316 
Piso-uncinate  ligament,  316 
Pit  of  stomach,  166 
Pituitary  body,  910 
structureof,  911 
Pivot-joint,  264,  265 
Placental  circulation,  758,  759 
Planes  of  body,  34 
Plantar  arch,  706 

applied  anatomy  of,  706 
arteries,  705 

surface  marking  of,  706 
digital  veins,  744 
ligaments,  384 
metatarsal  veins,  744 
nerves,  1060,  1061 
region,  fascia  of,  539 
muscles  of,  539 

dissection  of,  540,  541 
Plantaris  muscle,  532 
Plate,  cribriform,  of  ethmoid,  96 
horizontal,  of  palate  bone,  109 
perpendicular,  of  palate  bone, 

110 
pterygoid,  94 
tympanic,  131 
vertical,  of  ethmoid,  97 
of  palate  bone,  110 
Platysma  muscle,  382 

surface  form  of,  403 
Pleurae,  1183 

applied  anatomy  of,  1187 
arteries  of,  1187 
cavity  of,  1183 
cervical,  1185 
costal,  1185 
diaphragmatic,  1185 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  806,  1 187 
mediastinal,  1185 
nerves  of,  1 187 
reflections  of,  1185 
structure  of,  1187 
veins  of.  1187 
Plexus    of    arteries,    subpleural 
mediastinal,  634 
choroid,    of   fourth   ventricle, 
670 
of  lateral  ventricles,  941 
of  third  ventricle,  941 
of    nerves,   abdominal  aortic, 
1079 
brachial,  1029 
cardiac,  1075 
carotid,  1069 
cavernous,  1069 
cervical,  1021,  1023 
coccvgeal.  1065 
ccpliao,  1011,  1076 
colic,  1079 
coronarv.  1076,  1079 
cystic,  i079 
gastric,  1079 
gastroduodenal,  1079 
gastroepiploic,  1079 


Plexus  of  nerves,  hemorrhoidal^ 
1080 
hepatic,  1079 
hypogastric,  1080 
ileoc^c,  1079 
infraorbital,  987,  1001 
intestinal,  1079 
lumbar,  1047 
lumbosacral,  1047 
mesenteric.  1079 
(Bsophageai,  1008, 1010, 1076 
ovarian,  1079 
pancreatic,  1079 
pancreaticoduodenal,  1079 
patellar,  1054 
pelvic,  1080 
pharyngeal,  1006,  1009 
phrenic,  1077 
prostatic,  1080 
pudendal,  1063 
pulmonary,  1076 

posterior,  1008,  1010 
pyloric,  1079 
renal,  1011,  1078 
sacral,  1056 
sigmoid,  1079 
solar,  1076 
spermatic,  1079 
splenic,  1011,  1079 
suprarenal,  1077 
thyroid,  1072 
t3rmpanic,  1005 
uterine,  1080 
vaginal,  1080 
vesical^  1080 
of  veins  of  foot,  742 
of  hand,  732 
hemorrhoidal,  748 
palmar,  732 
pampiniformis,  753 
pharyngeal,  717 
pterygoid,  714 
spermatic,  753 
spinal,  740 
on  thyroid  body,  737 
uterine,  750 
vac^nal,  750 
vesical,  748 
vesicoprortatic,  748 
vertebralis,  1072 
Plica  fimbriate,  1219 
semilunaris,  1117 
sublingualis,  1202 
triangularis,  1232 
umbuicalis,  1363 
Pneumogastric  nerve,  1006 
Polyaxonic  neurones,  814 
Polymazia,  1432 
Polymorphous  cells,  953 
Polynuclear  cells,  40 
PolytheUa,  1432 
Pomum  Adami,  1166 
Pons,  867 

basilar  surface  of,  867 
structure  of,  876 
tegmental  part  of,  878 
tract,  inter-radicular,  867 
varolii,  867 
veins  of,  723 
Ponticulus  of  Arnold,  866 
Pontile  arteries,  624 

flexiu^  of  brain,  858 
Popliteal  arterj',  693 

applied  anatomy  of,  695 
surface  marking  of,  695 
groove,  226 
h'mph  nodes,  787 
nerves,  1058,  1062 
notch,  233 
space,  693 

boundaries  of,  694 
contents  of,  694 
dissection  of,  693 
position  of  contained  parts, 
694 


Popliteal  vein,  746 
Popliteus  muscle,  534 
Portal  vein,  754 

applied  anatomy  of,  757 

development  of,  767 
Pofltbrachium,  896 
Pastcalcarine  fissure,  920 
PostcapiUaiy  veins,  708 
Postcardinal  veins,  767 
Postcava,  751 
Postcentral  fissures,  924 

gyre,  924  ^ 

Postcisterna,  971 
Postcornu,  940 
Postdural  artery,  600  ^ 
Posterior  anastomotic  vein,  722 
annular  ligament,  488 
arch  of  auas,  51 
auricular  arter>%  599 

lymph  nodes,  777 

nerve,  1000 

vein,  714 
calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament, 

347 
carpal  arch,  649 
cecal  artery,  665 
cerebral  artery,  624 
chondrosternal  ligament,  28G 
chondroxiphoid  hgament,  2S8 
circumflex  artery,  641 
clinoid  process,  90,  126 
commissure,  908 
common  ligament,  269 
communicating  artery,  619 
condylar  foramen,  70,71,  128, 

131 
condyloid  fossa,  131 
conjugal  ligaments,  271 
comu  of  lateral  ventricle,  940 
costotransverse  ligament,  285 
crescentic  lobes  oi  cerebelliun, 

888 
cricoarytenoid  ligament,  1171 
crucial  ligament,  333 
cusp  of  mitral  valve,  664 
deep  cervical  vein,  720 
dental  artery,  604 

canals,  101 
ethmoidal  artery,  614 

canals,  79,  98 

cells,  141 

foramen,  137 

sinuses,  99 
external  ju^lar  vein,  715 
femoral  region,  muscles  of,  524 
fontanelle,  143 
fossa  of  skull,  127 
humeral  region,  muscles  of,  471 
ileocolic  lymph  nodes,  794 
inferior  cerebellar  arterj-,  C23 

spinous  process  of  ilium.  210 
intercavernous  sinus,  728 
intercostal  membrane,  418 

veins,  739 
internal  frontal  artery,  €18 
intersternal  ligament,'289 
intertrochanteric  line,  224 
ligament  of  incus,  1135 

of  knee-joint,  332 

of  Winslow,  332 

of  wrist-joint,  315 
longitudinal  spinal  veins,  741 
median  vein,  723 
mediastinal  lymph  nodes,  804 
mediastinum,  1189 
medullary  velum,  890 
meningeal  arter^',  600,  623 
muscles  of  abdomen,  440 
nares,  138,  1084 
nasal  spine,  129 
occipito-atlantal  ligament,  275 
occipito-axial  ligament,  277 
palatine  canal,   102  110,   111, 
134 
accessory,  110,  128 
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Posterior  palatine  foramen,  128 
nerve,  989 
perforated  substance,  900 
peroneal  artery,  704 
pillar  of  fauces,  1205 
pubic  ligament,  294 
pulmonary  plexus   of  nerves, 

1008,  1010,  1076 
radial  carpal  artery,  649 
radioulnar  ligament,  312 
region,  muscles  of,  481 
ramus  of  cerebellum,  890 
recurrent  tibial  artery,  700 
root  of  spinal  cord,  827 

of  zygomatic  process  of  tem- 
poral bone,  81 
sacrsLl  foramina,  60 
sacrococcygeal   ligament,   293 
sacroiliac  ligament,  290 
sacrosciatic  ligament,  291 
scapular  artery,  632 
nerve,  1032 

region,  muscles  of,  465 
semicircular  canal,  1139 
spinal  artery,  623 
sternoclavicular  ligament,  296 
superior  dental  nerve,  987 
spinous    process    of    ilium, 
210 
temporal  artery,  601 

diploic  vein,  721 
thoracic  nerve,  1032 
tibial  arteiy,  702 
nerve,  1060 
veins,  745 
tibiofibular  region,  muscles  of, 

530 
tibiotarsal  ligament,  343 
triangle  of  neck,  386,  608 
tympanomalleolar  fold,  1132 
ulnar  carpal  artery,  653 
interosseous  artery,  652 
recurrent  artery,  652 
vein.  732 
vein  of  left  ventricle,  71 1 
vertebral  vein,  720 

Postero-lateral   ganglionic   arte- 
ries, 624 

Postero-median  ganglionic  artery, 
619,  624 

Postfemoral     cutaneous     nerve, 
1057 

Postforceps,  934 

Postgemina,  896,  899 

Postgeniculum,  896 

Postglenoid  process,  81 

Postnypophysis,  910 

Postinsula,  927 

Postoblongata  of  Wilder,  864 

Postoperculum,  918 

Postorbital  limbus,  923 

Postparietal  gyre,  925 

Postpedunculus,  892 

Postperforatum,  900 

Postpontile  recess,  865 

Postramus  of  cerebellum,  890 

Postrhinal  fissure,  926 

Postvermis,  887 

Pott's  fracture,  548 

Poupart's  ligament,  427,  428 

Preaortic  lymph  nodes,  792 

Preauricular  lymph  nodes,  779 

Prebrachixmi,  896 

Precapillary  arteriole,  576 

Precardinal  veins,  767 

Precava,  738 

Precentral  fissures,  920 
gyro,  922 

Precommiasure,  947 

Preoornu,  937 

Precuneal  fissures,  924 

Precuneus,  925 

Prrforceps,  934 

Pregemina.  896,  899 

Pregeniculum,  906 


Prehypophysis,  910 
Preinsula,  927 
Preinsular  gyres,  927 
Prelaryngeal  lymph  nodes,  781 
Premaxiuary  bones,  105 

centre,  106 
Preoblongata,  867 
Preoccipital  notch,  916 
Preoperculum,  918 
Prepatellar  bursa,  336,  514 
Prepedunculi,  892 
Preperforatum,  929 
Prepuce  of  clitoris,  1418 

or  penis,  1390 
Prepyramidal  tract  of  cord,  843 
Preramus  of  cerebellum,  890 
Pressure  curves,  182 
Presternal  notch,  157,  166,  171 
Presylvian  ramus,  918 
Pretracheal  fascia.  385 

lymph  nodes,  782 
Prevermis,  887 
Prevertebral  artery,  600 

fascia,  383 
Primitive    sheath    of    Schwann, 

815 
Princeps  hallucis  artery,  702 

poUicis  arterj.',  649 
Process  or  Processes,  acromion, 
175 

alveolar,  of  maxillce,  104 

angular,  78,  135 

of  atlas,  51 

of  axis,  52 

axis-cylinder,  81 1  • 
medullated,  815 
nonmedullated,  816 

basilar,  71 

of  calcaneus,  242 

ciliary,  1096 

clinoid,  90,  94,  126 

cochleariform,  1129 

condyloid,  of  mandible,  118 

coracoid,  176 

coronoid,  of  mandible,  118 

costal,  50 

Deiters',  81 1 

ethmoidal,  114 

falciform,  509 

frontal,  of  malar,  108 

funicular,  1381 

hamular,  94,  107,  130 

intrajugular,  73 

jugular,  71,  131 

lacrimal,  114 

malar,  101,  104 

mastoid,  133 

of  temporal  bone,  82 

maxillary,  111,  114 

mental,  116,  135 

nasal,  of  maxills,  104 

olivary,  126 

orbital,  of  malar,  108 
of  palate  bone,  111 

palatal,  of  maxillie,  102,  104 

petrosal,  99 

postglenoid,  81 

pterygoid,  of  sphenoid   bone, 
94 

sphenoidal,  1082 
of  palate  bone,  112 
turbinated,  91,  95 

spinous,  of  ilium,  210 

stylohyal,  88 

styloid,  88,  131 
of  fibula,  236 
of  radius,  192 
of  ulna.  189 

supracondylar,  181 

transverse,  71 

turbinated,  middle,  98,  141 
sphenoidal,  139 
superior,  98 

tympanohyal,  88 

unciform,  201 


Process  or   Processes,    uncif onn» 
of  ethmoid,  98 

vaginal,  of  sphenoid,  92,  94 

zygomatic,  of  malar,  1(^ 
of  temporal  bone,  81 
Processus  tubarius,  94,  1130 

uncinatus,  1339 
Profunda  arteries,  644,  645,  653» 

691 
Prominentia  canalis  facialis,1128 
Promontory,  85 

of  sacrum,  58 

of  tympanum,  1128 
Pronator  quadratus  muscle,  47^ 

teres,  473 
applied  anatomy  of,  474 
surface  form  of,  497 
Pronepliric  duct,  1422 

tubules,  1422 
Pronephros,  1422 
Pro-otic     portion     of     temporal 

bone,  88 
Prosencephalon,  903 
Prostate  gland,  1393 

applied  anatomy  of,  1397 
arteries  of,  139/ 
development  of,  1428 
lymphatics  of,  799,  1397 
nerves  of,  1397 
structure  of,  1395 
veins  of,  1397 
Prostatic  ducts,  orifice  of,   136^ 

plexus  of  uCTves,  1080 

sinus,  1369 
Prosthion,  145 
Protuberance,  occipital,  70,  72^ 

131 
Prussak,  pouch  of,  1136 
Psalterium,  945 
Pseudocele,  935 
Psoas  magnus  muscle,  505 

applied  anatomy  of,  506 

parvus  muscle,  505 
Pterion,  76,  133,  146 

ossicle,  80,  145 
Pteriotic    portion    of    XempanX 

bone,  88 
Pter>'goid  arterv,  604 

canal,  130 

depression,  118 

fossa,  94,  109 

muscles,  379,  380 

ner>'e8,  990,  991 

notch,  94 

plates,  94 

plexus  of  veins,  714 

processes  of  sphenoid  bone,  94 

ridge,  92,  132 

tubercle,  95 
Pterygomandibular        ligament^ 
376,383 

region,  muscles  of,  379 
dissection  of,  379 
Pterygomaxillary  Assure,  134 
Pterygopalatine  artery,  605 

canal,  92,  130,  134 

groove,  110,  111 

nerve,  989 
Pterygospinous  foramen,  38S 

ligament,  383 
PuWc  arch,  217 

artery,  683 

bones,  articulation  of,  294 

ligaments,  294 

vein,  746 
Pubis,  212 

angle  of,  212 

body  of,  212 

crest  of,  212 

ramus  of,  213 

spine  of,  212 
Pubococcygeus  muscles,  453 
Pubofemoral  ligament,  323 
Puboprostatic  ligament,  451 
Puborectalis  xnuscles,  453 
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Pubovesical    space   of    Retzius, 

1362 
Pudendal  nerve,  inferior,  1058 

plexus  of  nerves,  1063 
Pudic  artery,  accessory,  677 
external,  691 
internal,  676,  678 
nerves,  1064 
veins,  internal,  747 
Pulmonary  arterj-,  577 

applied  anatomy  of,  578 
left,  578 
opening  of,  561 
right,  578 
circulation,  550 
heart,  555 
nerves,  1010 
plexus  of  nerves,  1008,  1010, 

1076 
sinuses  of  Valsalva,  562,  565 
valve,  562 
veins,  563,  709 

applied  anatomy  of,  710 
Pulp  chamber,  1214 

cavity,  1214 
Pulvinar,  906,  912 
Punctum  lacrimale,  1115,  1118 
Pupil  of  eye,  1098 
Pupillary  margin,  1099 
Purkinje  fibres,  357,  568 
Purkinjean  celb,  893 
Putamen,  949 
Pyloric  arter\',  662 

applied  anatomy  of,  663 
canal,  1272 
glands,  1279 
ligaments,  1275 
orifice,  1271 
plexus  of  nerves,  1079 
sphincter,  1273 
valve,  1273 
vein,  757 
vestibule,  1272 
Pyramid  of    medulla  oblongata, 
866 
of  vestibule  of  ear,  1039 
Pvramidal  cells,  953 
"lobes,  889 
tract  of  brain,  902 
of  cord,  842,  843 
Pyramidalis  muscle,  436 
nasi  muscle,  372 

surface  form  of,  381 
Pyramido-olivarv  groove,  866 
Pyriformis  muscle,  519 
bursa  of,  519 
fascia  of,  449 


<^ADKATE  lobes  of  brain,  888 

of  liver,  1325 
l^uadratus  femoris  muscle,  522 
bursa  of,  523 
lumborum  muscle,  440 

fascia  covering,  440 
menti  muscle,  374 
tubercle  of,  224  (note) 
<^uadriceps  extensor  muscle,  510 
applied  anatomy  of,  514 
surface  form  of,  545 
tendons  of,  513 
Quadrigeminal  bodies,  896,  899 
i^uadri lateral  muscles,  358 
Quiet  FGHpi  ration,  424 


R 


Ha  DIAL  artery,  646 

applied  anatomy  of,  648 
surface  marking  of,  648 
carpal  arteries,  649 
fossa,  182 


Radial  nerve,  1041 
recurrent  art«r>',  648 
region,  muscles  of,  480,  490 

dissection  of,  480 
veins,  733,  734 
Radialis  indicis  artery,  649 
Radiate  fissures,  921 
Radiocarpal  articulation,  314 
Radioulnar  articulation,  310 
inferior,  312 
middle,  311 
superior,  310 

applied  anatomy  of,  311 
surface  form  of,  311 
surface  form  of,  314 
svno^'iaI    membrane     of, 
313 
ligaments,  312 

region,    anterior,    muscles   of, 
473 
applied  anatomy  of,  479 
posterior,  muscles  of,  480 
applied  anatomv  of,  486 
Radius,  190 

applied  anatomy  of,  192 
oDlique  line  of,  191 
shaft  of,  191 
sigmoid  cavity  of,  192 
structure  of,  i92 
surface  form  of,  192 
Ramus  of  cerebellum,  890 
episylvian,  918 
hyposylvian,  918 
of  ischium,  212 
of  mandible,  117 
presvlvian,  918 
of  pubis,  213 
subsylvian,  918 
Ranine  artery,  594 

vein,  717 
Ranvier,  constrictions  of,  815 

nodes  of,  815 
Raph^,  875 

anococcygeal,  452 
Receptaculiun  chyli,  775 
Recess,  elliptical,  1139 
epi  tympanic,  1127 
spheno-ethmoidal,  141 
spherical,  1139 
Rectal  valves,  1311 
Recti  muscles,  370 
Rectococcygeal  muscles,  1311 
Rectouterinus  muscle,  1410 
Rectovaginal  fold,  1409 

pouch,  1256,  1364,  1409 
Rectovesical  fascia,  1363 

fold  of  peritoneum,  1257,  1363 
muscle,  1364 

pouch    of    peritoneum,    1255, 
1363,  1364 
Rectum,  1307  ♦ 

ampulla  of,  1309 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  797 
relations  of,  1309 
Rectus  abdominis  muscle,  434 
dissection  of,  434 
surface  form  of,  440 
capitis  anticus  major  muscle, 
401 
minor  muscle,  401 
lateralis  muscle,  401 
posticus  major  muscle,  415 
minor  muscle,  415 
femoris  muscle,  511 

applied  anatomy  of,  514 
surface  form  of,  545 
sheath,  435 
Recurrent  artery,  radial,  648 
tibial,  700 
ulnar,  652 
Red  nucleus,  899 
Heil,  island  of,  926 
Reissner,  membrane  of,  1 146 
Remak's  fibres,  816 
Renal  arteries,  668 


Renal  columns,  1351 

corpuscles,  1352 

fascia,  1350 

impression  of  liver,  1322 

papillsB,  1351 

plexus  of  nerves,  1011,  1078 

sinus,  1351 

veins,  754 

zone  of  Hyrtl,  exsanguinated, 
668,  1355 
Reproductive     organs,     female- 
1399 
male,  1373 
Respiration,  forced,  424 

mechanism  of,  423 

organs  of,  1165 

quiet,  424 
Respiratory  bronchioles,  1197 

epitheliuni,  1197 

nerves  of  Bell,  1027,  1032 
Restiform  body,  867,  875 
Restis,  867 
Rete  testis,  1382 
Retia  mirabilia,  576 
Reticular    formation    of    spinal 
cord,  834 

layer  of  skin,  1156 
Retina,  1102 

applied  anatomy  of,  1113 

central  artery  of,  616 

layers  of,  1103 

nerve  fibres  of,  1103 

structure  of.  1103 

supporting  framework  of,  1106 

yellow  spot  of,  1102 
Retinaculum  of    capsular    liga' 
ment  of  hip,  322 

patellae  lateraie,  512 
mediale,  513 
Retrahens  aurem  muscle,  366 
Retroaortic  lymph  nodes,  792 
Retrocecal  fossa,  1268 
Retroduodenal  fossa,  1267 
Retroperitoneal  fossa?,  1265 
Retropharyngeal   lymph   nodes, 

space,  384,  1231 
Retropyloric  lymph  nodes,  193 
Retrorectal  space,  1309 
Retzius,  brown  stria  of,  1212 

fundiform  ligament  of,  538 

pubovesical  space  of,  1362 
Rhinencephalon,  927 
Rhodopsin,  1102 
Rhombencephalon,  864 
Rhomboid  impression,  171 

ligament,  296 
Rhomboidal  fossa,  868 
Rhomboideus  major  muscle,  408 
surface  form  of,  417 

minor  muscle,  408 

surface  form  of,  417 
Ribs,  161 

applied  anatomy  of,  167 

articulations  of,  with  vertebrse, 
282 

cervical,  53,  167 

common  characters  of,  162 

false,  161 

floating,  161 

peculiar,  163 

structure  of,  165 

true,  161 

tubercle  of,  162 

vertebral,  161 

vertebrochondral,  161 

vertebrosternal,  161 
Ridel's  lobe  of  liver,  1327 
Rider's  bone,  229,  360,  517 
Ridge,  crucial,  71 

gluteal,  224 

mylohyoid,  117 

pteri'goid,  92,  132 

superciliary,  77,  79,  134 

supracondylar,  180 
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Kidge,  supraorbital,  135 

temporal.  74,  78 

trapesoia,  169 
Right  ascending  lumbar  vein,  739 

auricle  of  heart,  658 

auricular  appendix,  558 

auriculoventricular      opening, 
561 

bronchiomediastinal       lymph 
node,  805 

bronchus,  1178 

colic  artery,  665 
lymph  node,  794 

common  iliac  artery,  670 
vein,  751 

coronary  artery,  581 
plexus  of  nerves,  1076 
vein,  711 

gastroepiploic  artery,  663 
lymph  node,  793 
vein,  756 

heart,  555 

innominate  vein,  736 

lateral  aortic  lymph  nodes,  791 

lymphatic  duct,  776 

marginal  vein,  711 

phrenic  artery,  669 

pulmonary  artery,  678 

superior  cardiac  nerve,  1071 
intercostal  vein,  738 

venous  valve,  761 

ventricle  of  heart,  561 
Rima  glottidis,  1173 
Ring  muscle  of  Muller,  1098 
Ripa,  905 

Risorius  muscle,  377 
Ri\inu8,  duct  of,  1228 

notch  of,  1132 
Rods  of  Corti,  1147 
Rolandic  angle,  919 
Rolando,  fissure  of,  919 
Rosenmiiller.  fossa  of,  1231 

lymph  nodes  of,  789 

organ  of,  1403 
Rostral  fissure,  922 
Rostrum    of    corpus    callosum, 
935 

of  sphenoid,  91,  130 
Rotary  joint,  264 
Rotation,  267 

Rota  tores  spinae  muscle.  414 
Rubrospinal  tract  of  cord,  843 
Rubrum,  899 
Rudi  mental     third     trochanter, 

224 
Rusych,  membrane  of,  1096 


8 


Sac,  lacrimal,  1118 
Saccule,  1143 

larvngeal,  1173 

of  lungs,  1 197 
Sacculi,  1311 
Sacral  arteries,  670,  680 

canal,  61 

cornua,  59 

foramina,  59,  60 

fjroove,  60 
ymph  nodes,  791 
nerves,  1022 

divisions  of,  1022,  1054 
nucleus  of  spinal  cord,  837 
plexus  of  nerves,  1056 
veins,  747,  751 
vertebra,  58 
Sacrococcygeal  ligaments,  293 
SacrogenitfU  folds,  1257    . 
Sacroiliac  articulation,  290 
surface  form  of,  290 
ligaments,  290 
Sacrosciatic  foramen,  292 
great,  21 1 
lesser,  211 


Sacrosciatic  ligaments,  291,  292 

notch,  210,  211 
Sacrouterine  ligaments,  1409 
Sacrovertebral  angle,  58 
Sacrum.  58 
ala  of,  61 

articulations  of,  61/290,  292 
difference  between   male  and 

female,  61 
promontory  of,  58 
structure  of,  63 
variations  in,  61 
Saddle-joint,  264,  265 
Sagittal  axis,  1090 
planes  of  body,  34 
sinus,  74,  124,  723,  724 
sulcus,  72,  78 
suture,  121 
Salivary  glands,  1225 

applied  anatomy  of,  1230 
arteries  of,  1229 
development  of,  1229 
nerves  of,  1229 
structure  of,  1228 
surface  form  of,  1229 
veins  of,  1229 
Salpingopalatine  fold,  1231 
Salpingophar3mgeal  fold,  1231 
Salpingopharyngeus  muscle,  400 
Salter,  incremental  lines  of,  1213 
Santorini,  cartilage  of,  1168 
caruncula  of,  1 288 
duct  of,  1341 
fissures  of,  1124 
Saphenous  nerves,  1053,  1060 
opening,  509 
veins,  743,  744 

applied  anatomy  of,  744 
Sarcolemma,  356 
Sarcomere,  366 
Sarcoplasm,  356 
Sarcostyle,  356 

Sarcous  elements  of  muscle,  356 
Sartorius  muscle,  509 

surface  form  of,  544 
Scala  tympani,  1142 

vestibuli,  1142 
Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  402 
medius  muscle,  402 
posticus  muscle,  403 
Scalp,  lymphatic  vessels  of,  780 

skin  of,  363 
Scaphoid,  articulation  of  astraga^ 
lus  with,  349 
of  08  calcis  and,  348 
with  cuboid,  350 
with  cuneiform,  349 
bone  of  foot,  246 

of  hand,  196 
fossa,  94,  130,  1122 
Scapula,  172 

applied  anatomy  of,  178 
head  of,  176 
ligaments  of,  299 
neck  of,  anatomical,  178 

surgical,  178 
spine  of,  174 
structure  of,  176 
surface  form  of,  177 
Scapular  artery,  posterior,  632 
nerve,  posterior,  1032 
region,    muscles   of,   anterior, 
464 
dissection  of,  464 
posterior,  466 
dissection  of,  465 
Scapuloclavicular      articulation, 

297 
Scarf  skin,  1153 
Scarpa,  fascia  of,  425 
foramina  of,  105,  128 
ganglion  of,  1003,  1149 
triangle  of,  510,  687 
Schachowa,  spiral  tube  of,  1353 
Schindylesis,  264 


Schlemm,  canal  of,  1094 

ligament  of,  302 
Schmidt-Lantennann,    inciaure» 

of,  815 
Schneiderian  membrane,  1085 
Schreger,  concentric  lines  of,  1 21^ 
Schultse,  common  tract  of,  839 
Schwann,  sheaths  of,  815 
Sciatic  artery,  679 

nerves,  1067 

veins,  747 
Sclera,  1092 

applied  anatomy  of,  1112 

structure  of,  1092 
Scleral  sulcus,  1090 
Scrobiculus  cordis,  166 
Scrotal  nerve,  1058 
Scrotum,  1374 

applied  anatomy  of,  1384 

dartos  of,  1375 

integument  of,  1375 

septum  of,  1375 
Sebaceous  glands,  1115,  1 1 63 
Second  nerve,  977 
Sella  turcica,  90,  126 
Semen,  1383 
Semicircular  canals,  bony,  1139 

membranous,  1144 
Semilunar  bone,  197 

fibrocartilages,  334,  335 

fold  of  Douglas,  431 

ganglion,  981,  1076 

hiatus,  733 

lobe,  inferior,  889 
Semimembranosus  muscle,  52S 

surface  form  of,  545 
Seminal  duct,  1385 

vesicles,  1386 

applied  anatomy  of,  138T 
arteries  of,  1387 
lymphatics  of,  800,  1387 
nerves  of,  1387 
structure  of,  1387 
veins  of,  1387 
Semispinalis  colli  muscle,  414- 

dora  muscle,  414 
Semitendinous  muscle,  526 

surface  form  of,  545 
Sensor  area  of  brain,  962 

neurones,  808 

root  of  spinal  cord,  827 
Septa  of  lungs,  1197 
Septomarginal  tract  of  cord,  841. 
Septum,  aortic,  762,  763 

auricular,  563 

crurale  of  doquet,  504 

dorsal  fenestrated,  849 

intermedium,  762 

interventricular,  561,  565 

linsual,  394 

lucndum,  935,  946 

of  nasal  sinus,  139 

of  nose,  138 
artery  of,  605 

orbital,  368,  1114 

pectiniforme,  1388 

primum,  762 

of  scrotum,  1375 

se<iundum,  762 

spurium,  761 

ventricular,  762 
Serous  membranes  of  diaphragm, 
421 

pericardium,  553 
Serratus  magnus  muscle,  462 

applied  anatomy  of,  462 
surface  form  of,  496 

posticus  muscles,  409 
surface  form  of,  417 
Sertoli,  columns  of,  1382 
Sesamoid  bones,  257 

cartilage,  1082 
Sessile  hydatid,  1380 
Seventh  nerve,  997 
Sharpey's  fibres,  38 
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Sheath,  axillary,  638 

crural,  685 

femoral,  685 

of  Henle,  816 

myelin,  815 

of  nerves,  816 

of  orbital  muscle,  371 

rectus,  435 

of  Schwann,  815 
Shin  bone,  231 
Short  bones,  36 

calcaneocuboid  ligament,  348 

ciliary  arteries,  616 
nerves,  985 

gastric  veins,  756 

plantar  ligament,  348 

sacroiliac  ligament,  290 

saphenous  nerve,  1060 
vein,  744 

subscapular  nerve,  1033 
Shoulder  blade,  172 

fascia  of,  462 

girdle,  169 

-joint,  articulations  of,  301 
applied  anatomy  of,  304 
arteries  of,  303 
burssB  of,  303 
muscles  of,  303 
nerves  of,  303 
surface  form  of,  304 
synovial  membrane  of,  303 

muscles  of,  462 
dissection  of,  462 
Shrapnell,  membrana  fiaccida  of, 

1132 
Sibson's  fascia,  1185 
Sigmoid  arteries,  667 

ca\itv  of  radius,  102 
of  ulna,  187 

flexure,  1297 

fossa,  83 

mesocolon,  1265 

notch,  118 

plexTis  of  nerves,  1079 

sinus,  725 
Sinus  or  Sinuses,  576,  709 

of  aorta,  great,  579 

basilar,  730 

cavernous,  726 

circular,  728 

confluence  of,  726 

coronary,  559,  710 

costomediastinal,  1186 

costophrenic,  1186 

deflnition  of,  77  (note) 

of  dura,  723 

epididymis,  1380 

ethmoidal,  99 

frontal  air,  79 

inferior  petrosal,  717 

intercavernous,  728 

of  internal  jugular  vein,  716 

i'ugular,  715 
aryngeal,  1172 
lateral,  725 
lymph,  771 
maxillary,  101,  103 
of  Morgagni,  396 
occipital,  726 
orbital,  112 
of  pericardium,  554 
petrosal,  729 
petrosquamous,  726 
phrenicocoetal,  1348 
pocularis,  1369 
prostatic,  1369 
pyriformis,  1233 
renal,  1351 
sagittal,  inferior,  724 

superior,  74,  124,  723 
sigmoid,  725 
sphenoidal,  91,  95,  139 
sphenoparietal,  728 
straight,  724 
tentorial,  724 


Sinus  or  Sinuses,  terminalis,  835 
tranversus,  725,  730 
of  Valsalva,  579 

pulmonary,  562,  565 
venosus,  558,  760 
venous,  709 
Sinusoids,  576,  754,  766 
Sixth  nerve,  996 
Skeletal  muscles,  355 
Skin,  1151 

appendages  of,  1158 
arteries  of,  1158 
of  auditory  canal,  1125 
bloodvessels  of,  1163 
corium  of,  1155 
cuticle  of,  1153 
folds  of,  1151 
furrows,  1151 
l3rmphatics  of,  1158 
nerves  of,  1158,  1163 
pigmentation  of,  1157 
ridges.  1151 
of  scalp,  363 
scarf,  1153 
true,  1155 
veins  of,  1158 
Skull,  anterior  region  of,  134 
applied  anatomy  of,  149 
base  of,  123 
bones  of,  69 
brachyfadal,  147 
chemoprosope,  147 
classification  of ,  145 
de%'^elopment  of.  141 
differences  in,  aue  to  age,  143 

to  sex,  144 
dolichofacial,  147 
fossa  of,  anterior,  123 

condyloid,  131 

digastric,  131 

floccular,  128 

l^lenoid,  131 

inferior  occipital,  128 

middle,  125 

posterior,  127 

scaphoid,  130 

sphenomaxillary,  134 

temporal,  132 

zygomatic,  130,  133 
index  of,  146,  147 
lateral  regions  of,  132 
leptoprosope,  147 
measurements  of,  146 
megacephalic,  145 
mesal  plane  of,  145 
mesocephalic,  145 
microcephalic,  145 
surface  form  of,  147 
sutures  of,  121 

obliteration  of,  144 
tables  of,  36 
vertex  of,  123 
Small  cardiac  vein,  711 
intestine,  1282 
meningeal  artery,  603 
occipital  nerve,  1023 
omentum,  1254 
sacrosciatic  ligament,  292 
sciatic  nerve,  1057 
superficial  petrosal  nerve,  992 
Socia  parotidis,  1226 
Soft  palate,  1225 

aponeurosis  of,  1205 

mucous  membrane  of,  1205 

muscles  of,  1205 

pillars  of,  1205 
Solar  plexus  of  nerves,  1076 
Sole  plate,  357 
Soleus  muscle,  531 

surface  form  of,  546 
Solitary  follicles,  1293 
Somatopleure,  1245 
Space,  epidural,  847 
of  Fontana,  1099 
intercostal,  155 


Space,  intermediate,  of  ilium,  210 
interpleural,  1187 
metacarpal,  202 
of  Null,  1149 
perilvmph,  1138 
pophteal,  693 
retropharyiigeal,  384 
subarachnoid,  849 
subdural,  849 
suprasternal,  383 
Speech  tract,  emissary,  958 
Spermatic  arteries,  668 
canal,  438,  1377 
cord,  438,  1377 
arteries  of,  1378 
lymphatics  of,  1379 
nerves  of,  1379 
structure  of,  1378 
vdns  of,  1379 
fascia,  external,  428,  1376 

internal,  438 
nerve,  1050 
plexus  of  nerves,  1079 

of  veins,  753 
veins,  753 

applied  anatomy  of,  753 
Spermatocytes,  1383 
Spermatogonia,  1382 
Spermatozoa,  1383 
Spermia,  1383 

Sphenoethmoidal  recess,  141 
Sphenofrontal  suture,  122 
Sphenoid  bone,  89 

rostrum  of,  91,  130 
Sphenoidal  fissure,  93,  126,  134 
foramen,  structures  transmit- 
ted by,  126 
nerves,  993 
process,  1082 

of  palate  bone,  112 
sinuses,  91,  95,  139 
spine,  92 

turbinated  processes,  91,  95, 
139 
Sphenomandibular  ligament,  383 
Sphenomaxillary     figure,     109, 
134,  137 
fossa,  109,  134 
Sphenopalatine    foramen,     112, 
134,  138,  141 
ganglion,  985,  987,  989 
nerx-e,  986 
notch,  112 
Sphenoparietal  sinuses,  728 

suture,  122 
Spherical  recess,  1139 
Sphincter  ani  muscles,  454 
muscle,  358 
pyloric,  1273 
recti  muscle,  453 
urethrae  membranaceae  mus- 
cle, 449 
vaginae  muscle.  446 
Spigelian  lobe  of  liver,  1325 

recess,  1256 
Spina  bifida,  68 
helicis,  1122 
vestibuli  of  His,  761 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  1012 

applied  anatomy  of,  1012 
nucleus  of,  881 
•    arteries,  622,  623 

applied  anatomy  of,  623 
bulb,  864 
column,  48 
cord,  824 

applied  anatomy  of,  846 

arachnoid  of,  848 

axones  of,  myelinization  of, 

844 
central  canal  of,  835 

ligament  of,  849 
columns  of,  830 

dorsal,  ground  bundle  of, 
841 
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Spinal  cord,  columns  o7,  lateral, 
ground  bundle  of,  843 
ventral,  ground  bundle  of, 
844 
commissure  of,  gray,  834, 835 

white,  838 
conus,  827 
comua  of,  834 
development  of,  831 
dissection  of,  846 
dura  of,  847 
enlargements  of,  827 
filum,  829 
grooves  of,  829 
horns  of,  834 
membranes  of,  846 
morphology  of,  external,  826 

internal,  833 
nerve  cells  of,  836 

fibres  of,  836,  838 
nucleus  of,  837 
pia  of,  849 
reticula  of,  834 
roots  of,  827 
substance  of,  gray,  833,  844 

white,  837,  845 
tracts  of,  838 
veins  of,  742 
weight  of,  825 
foramen,  49 
ganglia,  1016 
nerves,  1015 

connections  of  sympathetic 

with,  1067 
diN-isions  of,  1017,  1022 
points  of  emergence  of,  1017 
roots  of,  1016 
structure  of,  1017 
veins,  740 
external,  849 
Spinalis  colli  muscle,  413 

dorsi  muscle,  413 
Spindles,  muscle,  of  Kiihne,  821 
neuromuscular,  821 
neurotendinous,  821 
Spine,  48 

ethmoidal,  90,  125 
of  helix  of  ear,  1122 
of  ischium,  21 1 
nasal,  79 

anterior,  105,  135,  139 
posterior,  129,  139 
palatine,  110 
peroneal,  242 
pharyngeal,  71,  130 
of  pubis,  212 
of  scapula,  174 
sphenoidal,  92 
of  tibia,  233 
Spinoglenoid  ligament,  301 
Spinomesencephalic  tract  of  cord, 

842 
Spinothalamic  tract  of  cord.  842 
Spinous  processes  of  ilium,  210 
Spiral  ganslion,  1003 
line  of  femur,  224 
tube  of  Schachowa,  1353 
Splanchnic  nerves,  1074 
Splanchnology,  definition  of,  34 
Splanchnopleure,  1245 
Spleen,  1444 

applied  anatomy  of.  1449 
arteries  of,  1448,  1451 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  799,  1448 

1451 
mobility  of,  1446 
nerves  of,  1448,  1451 
parenchyma  of,  1447 
relations  of,  1446 
structure  of,  1446 
supports  of,  1446 
surface  form  of,  1448 
trabeculsB  of,  1447 
veins  of,  755,  1448,  1451 
Splenic  artery,  663 


Splenic  cells,  1447 

centre,  119 

corpuscles,  1447 

lymph  nodes,  793 

plexus  of  nerves,  1011,  1079 

pulp,  1447 
Splemum  of  corpus  callosum,  935 
Splenius  capitis  muscle,  410 

colli  muscle,  410 

surface  form  of,  417 

dorsi  muscle,  surface  form  of, 
417 
Spongioblasts,  810 
Squamoparietal  suture,  122 
Squamosphenoidal  suture,  122 
Squamous  portion  of  temporal 

bone,  80 
Stahr,   middle  lymph   node  of, 

781 
Stapedius  muscles,  1136 
Stopes,  1135 

crura  of,  1135 

head  of,  1135 

ligament  of,  1135 

neck  of,  1135 
Statoliths,  1144 
Stellate  ligament,  282 

nerve  cells,  812 
Stenson,  duct  of,  1227 

foramina  of,  105,  128 
Stephanion,  132,  146 
Sternal  arteries,  634 

fissure,  161 

foramen,  159,  161 

furrow,  166 

nerve,  1025 
Sternalis  muscle,  460 
Sternoclavicular  articulation,  295  | 
applied  anatomy  of,  297         { 
surface  form  of,  297 
synovial  membranes  of,  296 

ligaments,  296 
Sternocostal  ligament,  286 
Sternohyoid  muscle,  387 
Sternomastoid  artery,  593,  598 

muscle,  385 

applied  anatomy  of,  387 
surface  form  of,  403 
Sternopericardial  ligaments,  553 
Sternothyroid  muscles,  387 
Sternum^  157 

applied  anatomy  of,  167 

articulations  of,  161,  288 

ensiform  appendix  of,  159 

gladiolus  of,  159 

manubrium  of,  157 

structure  of,  159 

xiphoid  appendix  of,  159 
Stomach,  1270 

alterations  in  position  of,  1273 

applied  anatomy  of,  1281 

arteries  of,  1279 

chamber,  1270 

component  parts  of,  1272 

curvatures  of,  1271 

fundus  of,  1270 

innervation  of,  1281 

interior  of,  1273 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  795, 1280 
applied  anatomy  of,  796 

movements  of,  1280 

mucous  membrane  of,  1276 

nerves  of,  1280 

openings  of,  1271 

pit  of,  166 

relations  of,  1250,  1280 

nigffi,  1273 

structure  of,  1275 

surface  form  of,  1281 

surfaces  of,  1272 

teeth,  1209 

veins  of,  1280 
Stomata,  576,  770 
Straight  sinus,  724 
Stratum  cinereum,  899 


Stratum  opticum,  899 

zonule,  899,  906 
Stria  medullaris,  908 
terminalis,  906 
vascularis,  1146 
Striae  acusticae,  868 
Lancisii,  935 
lon^tudinales,  929 

obliquae,  869 
Striate  veins,  722 
Striated  muscles,  355,  357 

involuntary-,  nen-es  of,  357 
structure  of,  355 
Striatothalamic  fibres,  951 
Strif>ed  muscles,  355 
Stroma  of  iris,  1 100 
Structure  of  arachnoid  of  brain, 
972 

of  bile  duct,  1335 

of  bladder,  1365 

of  bone,  38 

of  cartilages  of  larA'nx,  11 60 

of  cerebellum,  890* 

of  cerebral  cortex,  952 
hemispheres.  913,  932 

of  choroid,  1095 

of  ciliary  processes,  1097 

of  clavicle,  171 

of  coccygeal  gland,  1452 

of  coccyx,  63 

of  cornea,  1093 

of  Cowper's  glands,  1399 

of  crvstalline  lens,  1109 

of  duodenum,  1288,  1290 

of  dura  of  brain,  969 
of  spinal  cord,  848 

of  ejaculatory  ducts,  13S8 

of  epididymis.  1381 

of  evelids.  1115 

of  I^allopian  tube.  1404 

of  female  urethra,  1372 

of  femur,  227 

of  forebrain,  904 

of  frontal  bone,  80 

of  gall-bladder,  1334 

of  heart,  565 

of  hindbrain,  864 

of  humerus,  182 

of    intervertebral     substance, 
270 

of  iris,  1100 

of  kidneys,  1351 

of  lacrimal  gland,  11  IS 
sac,  1119 

of  lai^  intestine,  1310 

of  liver,  1329 

of  lungs,  1196 

of  lymphatics,  772 

of  male  urethra,  1371 

of  mammary  gland,  1432 

of  medulla  oblongata,  670 

of  Meibomian  glands,  1116 

of  membrana  t>'mpani,  1132 

of      membranous      labvrinth, 
1144 

of  midbrain,  895,  897 

of  mouth,  1202 

of  mucous  membrane  of  nai^al 
fossie,  1086 

of  muscle  fibre,  356 

of  nerve  system,  81 1 

of  nerves,  81 6 

of  nipple,  1432 

of  nose,  1081 

of  occipital  bone,  73 

of  oesophagus,  1238 

of  OS  innominatum,  214 

of  ovarii,  1401 

of  pancreas,  1341 

of  parathvroid  glands.  1442 

of  parotid  gland,  1226 

of  pars  dorsal  is  pontis,  876 

of  patella,  231 

of  penis,  1391 

of  p>ericardium,  552^ 
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Structure  of  pharynx,  1223 

of  pineal  biody,  908 

of  pinna  of  ear,  1122 

of  pituitary  body,  91 1 

of  pleura,  1187 

of  pons,  876 

of  prostate  gland,  1395 

of  radius,  192 

of  retina,  1103 

of  ribs,  165 

of  sacrum,  63 

of  salivary  glands,  1228 

of  scapula,  176 

of  sclera,  1092 

of  seminal  vesicles,  1387 

of  small  intestine,  1 290 

of  spermatic  cord,  1378 

of  spinal  arachnoid,  849 
cord,  826,  833 
nerves,  1017 
pia,  850 

■of  spleen,  1446 

of  sternum,  159 

of  stomach,  1275 

•of  striated  muscle,  355 

of  suprarenal  glands,  1450 

of  tarsal  glan<u,  1116 

of  teeth,  1211 

■of  temporal  bone,  88 

of  testes,  1382 

of  thalami,  906 

of  thoracic  duct,  776 

•of  thymus  gland,  1443 

of  thyroid  gland,  1438 

of  tibia,  235 

of  tongue,  1219 

of  tonsils,  1232 

of  trachea,  1179 

of  ulna,  190 

of  uriniferous  tubules,  1353 

of  uterus,  141 1 

of  vagina.  1416 

of  vas  deferens,  1386 

of  vermiform  appendix,  1301 

of  vertebra?,  62 

of  villi  of  small  intestines,  1292 
Styloglossus  muscle,  393 
Stylohyal  process,  88 
Stylohyoici  ligament,  390 

muscle,  390 

nerve,  1001 
Stvloid  process,  88,  131 
of  fibula,  236 
of  radius,  192 
of  ulna,  189 
>Stvlomandibular   ligament,   280 

'383 
Stylomastoid  arterj',  599 

foramen,  87,  131* 
Stylopharyngeus  muscle,  397 
Subacromial  bursa,  303,  463 
Subanconeus  muscle,  472 
Subarachnoid  cisterna,  971 

space,  849,  971 

tissue,  849 
Subarachnoidean  areolar  tissue, 

970 
Subarcuate  fossa,  86 
Subcalcarine  gyre,  926 
Subcapsular  lymph  sinus,  771 
Subcardinal  veins,  768 
Subcecal  fossa,  1268 
Subcentral  fissures,  924 
Subcerebellar  veins,  723 
Subclavian  arter>',  625 

applied  anatomv  of,  629 

left,  627 

right,  625 

surface  marking  of,  628 

groove,  171 

hinph  nodes,  786 

triangle,  389,  608 

vein,  735 
Subclavicular  lymph  nodes,  786 
Subclavius  muscle,  461 


SubcoUateral  gyre,  926 
Subcoracoid  centre,  177 
Subcostal  angle,  156 

groove,  163 
Subcutaneous     acromial    bursa, 
303 

areolar  tissue,  1156 

synovial  bursse,  262 

tibial  bursa,  336 

trochanteric  bursa,  327 
Subcutaneas  malae  nerve,  986 
Subdeltoid  bursa,  303,  463 
Subdural  space,  849,  970 
Subendothelial    fibroelasUc    tis- 
sue. 576 
Subfrontal  fissures,  920 

gyre,  922 
Sublingual  artery,  594 

fossa,  117 

eland,  1128 
Sublobidar  veins,  754 
Submaxillary  artery,  596 

fossa,  117 

ganglion,  993 

gland,  1227 

arteries  of,  1228 
duct  of,  1228 
lymphatics  of,  1228 
nerves  of,  1228 
veins  of,  1228 

l3rmph  nodes,  781 

triangle,  389,  607 
Submental  artery,  596 

lymph  nodes,  781 

triangle,  390 
Subnasal  point  of  skull,  145 
Suboccipital  triangle,  416,  622 
Subparotid  lymph  nodes,  779 
Subpleural    meaiastinal   plexus, 

634 
Subpubic  ligament,  294 
Subpyloric  lymph  nodes,  793 
Subrostral  fissure,  922 
Subscapular  angle,  172 

artery,  632,  641 

bursa,  303 

fascia,  464 

fossa,  172 

lymph  nodes,  786 

nerve,  1033 
Subecapularis  muscle,  464 
Substantia  nigra,  898 

reticularis  alba,  926 
Substernomastoid  Ivmph  nodes, 

782 
Subsylvian  ramus,  918 
Subtemporal  fissure,  925 

gyre,  926 
Subtendinous  iliac  bursa,  327 

synovial  bursee,  262 
Suburethral  glands,  1422 
Sucking  pad,  376 
Sudoriferous  glands,  1164 
Sulcomarginal  tract  of  cord,  844 
Sulcus     antihelicis    transversus, 
1123 

intraparietal,  of  Turner,  924 

lacrimal,  107 

lunatus,  925 

malleolar,  238 

of  Monro,  909 

orbitopalpebral,  1114 

parolfactory,  929 

peduncular,  of  cerebellum,  887 

sagittal,  72,  78 

scleral,  1090 

spiralis,  1146 

terminalis,  558,  1219 

tympanic,  87,  1124,  1132 
Sujjercentral  fissures,  920 
Supercilia,  1161 
Superciliary  ridge,  77.  79,  134 
Superficial  arcuate  fiores,  876 

cardiac  plexus,  1075 

cerebellar  veins,  722 

94 


Superficial  cerebral  veins,  721 
cervical  artery,  632 

fascia,  382 

l^nnph  nodes,  780 

nerve,  1024 

region,  muscles  of,  382 
circumflex  iliac  arter>',  691 
epigastric  artery,  691 
external  pudic  artery,  691 
fascia,  360 

of  abdomen,  425 

of  arm,  462 

of  back,  405 

of  pehdc  outlet,  441 

of  shoulder,  462 

of  thigh,  507 

of  thoracic  r^on,  456 
femoral  arch,  428 
gluteal  artery,  680 
inguinal  lymph  nodes,  788 
long  plantar  ligament,  348 
lymph  nodes  of  upper  extrem- 
ity, 784 
lymphatic  vessels  of  abdomen, 
792 
of  lower  extremity,  789 
of  pelvis,  792 
of  thoracic  wall,  801 
palmar  arch,  653 
parotid  lymph  nodes,  779 
perineal  artery,  677 
sural  artery,  696 
sylvian  vein,  722 
temporal  artery,  600 

vein,  714 
tranverse  ligament  of  fingers, 
490 

perineal  muscle,  443,  445 
veins  of  fingers,  731 

of  foot,  742 

of  hand,  731 

of  pons,  723 
ventrolateral     spinocerebellar 

tract,  842 
volae  artery,  649 
Superfrontal  fissures,  920 

gyre,  921,  922,  923 
Superior  acromioclavicular  liga- 
ment, 297 
articular  arteries,  696 

process  of  atlas,  51 

surface  of  axis,  52 
astragaloscaphoid       ligament, 

349 
brachium,  896 

calcaneocuboid  ligament,  348 
calcaneoscaphbid  ligament, 

348 
cardiac  nerves,  1071 
carotid  triangle,  607 
cecal  fold,  1268 
cerebellar  artery,  624 

peduncle,  892 
cerebral  veins,  722 
cervical  ganglion,  1069 
circumference  of  peUis,  215 
constrictor  muscle,  396 
curved  line  of  ilium,  207 
duodenal  fold,  1266 

fossa,  1266 
epigastric  art«ry,  635 
fibular  artery,  700 
ganglion,  1005 
gluteal  nerve,  1057 
hemorrhoidal  artery,  667 

plexus  of  nerves,  1080 

vein,  756 
ileocecal  fossa,  1267 
intercostal  artery,  635 

veins,  738 
intervertebral  notch,  49 
labial  coronary  artery,  597 
lacrimal  canal,  1118 

gland,  1118 
laryngeal  artery,  593 
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Superior  laryngeal  nerve,  1009 

lateral  sacral  artery,  680 

ligament  of  incus,  1135 
of  malleus,  1135 

lingualis  muscle,  394 

longitudinal  fasciculus,  956 

maxillary  nerve,  985 

meatus  of  nose,  98,  110,  191 

mediastinum,  1188 

medullary    velum,    886,    892, 
893 

mesenteric  artery,  664 
lymph  nodes,  793 
plexus  of  nerves,  1079 
vein,  756 

nasal  nerve,  989 

oblique  muscle,  370,  416 

olivary  nucleus,  878 

ophthalmic  vein,  728 

orbitopalpebral  sulcus,  1114 

pancreaticoduodenal      artery, 
663 

petrosal  sinus,  729 

phrenic  vein,  737 

precentral  fissiire,  920 

profunda  artery,  644 

pubic  ligament.  294 

quadrigeminal  Dodies,  896, 899 

radioulnar  articulation,  310 

ramus  of  pubis,  213 

sacrosciatic  foramen,  292 

sagittal  sinus,  74,  124,  723 

semicircular  canal,  1139 

sternopericardial  ligament,  553 

superficial  cerebellar  veins,  722 
external  pudic  artery,  691 

tarsal  arch,  615 
muscle,  369 

tendon  of  Lockwood,  370 

thoracic  artery,  640 

thyroarytenoid  ligament,  1172 

thyroid  artery,  592 
vein,  718 

tibiofibular  articulation,  340 

transverse   scapula   hgament, 
300 

turbinated  crest,  104,  110 
process,  98 

tympanic  artery,  603 

vein  of  pons,  723 

vena  cava,  559,  738 

vermis,  887 

vesical  artery,  673 
Supernumerary  bones,  145 
Supertemporal  fissure,  925 

gyre,  926 
Supinator  [breVis]   muscle,    483 

longus  muscle,  480 
Supra-acromial  artery,  632 
Supracardinal  veins,  768 
Supraclavicular    lymph    nodes, 
782 

nerve,  1025 
Supracommissure  of  Osborn,  908 
Supracondylar  process,  181 

ridge,  180 
Supracondyloid     foramen,     181 

(note) 
Suprahyoid  aponeurosis,  389 

artery,  594 

hnnph  nodes,  781 

region,  muscles  of,  389 

triangle,  390,  608 
Supramastoid  crest,  81 
Suprameatal    triangle    of    Mac- 

Ewan,  81,  151 
Supraorbital  arch,  77 

artery,  613 

foramen,  135 

nerve,  983 

notch,  77,  135 

ridge,  135 

vein,  712 
Suprapatellar  bursa,  336 
Suprarenal  artery,  668 


Suprarenal  glands,  1448 
accessory,  1450 
hilum  of,  1449 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  799 
impression  of  liver,  1323 
plexus  of  nerves,  1077 
veins,  754 
Suprascapular  artery,  631 
ligament,  300 
nerve,  1032 
notch,  175 
Suprascleral  lymph  spaces,  1088 
Supraspinales  muscle,  415 
Supraspinatus  fascia,  465 

muscle,  465 
Supraspinous  fossa,  172 

hgament,  272 
Suprasternal  artery,  632 
notch,  404 
space,  383 
Supratonsillar  fossa,  1232 
Supratrochlear  foramen,  182 
lymph  nodes,  784 
nerve,  983 
Sural  artery,  696 

veins,  745 
Surface  form  of  abductor  hallucis 
muscle,  546 
minimi  digiti  muscle,  546 
of  acromioclavicular  articu- 
lation, 299 
of  adductor  longus  muscle, 
545 
magnus  muscle.  545 
transversus  pollicis  mus- 
cle, 498 
of  anconeus  muscle,  497 
of  ankle-joint,  346 
of   articulations   of   elbow- 
joint,  309 
of  hip-ioint,  329 
of  phalanges  of  foot,  354 
of  shoulder-joint,  304 
of    biceps    femoris    muscle, 
545 
muscle,  496 
of  bladder,  1367 
of  bones  of  foot,  255 
of  brachialis  anticus  muscle, 

497 
of    brachioradialis    muscle, 

497 
of  carpal  bones,  205 
of  clavicle,  171 
of  coracobrachialis  muscle, 

496 
of  crureus  muscle,  545 
of  deltoid  muscle,  496 
of  digastric  muscle,  404 
of  erector  spinae  muscle,  417 
of     extensor     longus    digi- 
torum  muscle,  545 
proprius  hallucis  muscle, 
546 
of  external  oblique  muscle, 

440 
of  ej'elids,  1119 
of  femur,  228 
of  fibula,  238 

of  flexor    brevis    digitorum 
muscle,  546 
carpi  radialis  muscle,  497 

ulnaris  muscle,  497 
sublimisdigitorum  muscle, 
497 
of  gastrocnemius  muscle,  546 
of  gluteus  maximus  muscle, 
545 
medius  muscle,  545 
of  gracilis  muscle,  545 
of  heart,  570 
of  humerus,  184 
of  hyoid  bone,  154 
of  interossei  muscle,  498 
of  intestines,  1314 


Surface  form  of  kidneva,  1356 

of  knee-joint,  338 

of  latiaaimus  dorri  muscle, 
417 

of   levator  anguli    scapulae 
muscle,  417 

of  lumbricales  muscle,  406 

of  lungs,  1108 

of  maaseter  muscle,  381 

of  metacarpophalangeal  ar- 
ticulations, 321 

of  muscles  of  face,  381 
of  head,  381 
of  lower  extremity,  544 
of  neck,  403 
of  upper  extremity,  496 

of  omohyoid  muscle,  404 

of  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
muscle,  381 

of  palmaris  Iwevis  muscle, 
498 
longus  muscle,  497 

of  pancreas,  1342 

of  patella,  231 

of  pectoraiis  muscles,  496 

of  pelvis,  219 

of  peroneus  muscles,  545 

of  platysma  muscle,  403 

of   pronator    teres    muscle, 
497 

of  pyramidalis  naai  muscle, 
381 

of  Quadriceps  extensor  mus- 
cle, 545 

of    radioulnar  articulation, 
314 

of  radius,  192 

of  rectus  abdominis  muscle, 
440 
femoris  mxisclc,  545 

of  rhomboideus  muscles,  417 

of  sacroiliac  articulation,  290 

of  salivary  glands,  1229 

of  sartorius  muscle,  544 

of  scapula,  177 

of  senumembranous  muscle, 
545 

of    semitendinous     muscle, 
545 

of  serratus  magnus  muade, 
496 
posticus  muscles,  417 

of  skull,  147 

of  soleus  muscle,  546 

of  spleen,  1448 

of  splenius  colli  muacle,  417 
dorsi  muscle,  417 

of   sternoclavicular    articu- 
lation, 297 

of  stemomastoid  muscle,  403 

of  stomach,  1281 

of  superior  radioulnar  artic- 
ulation, 311 

of  temporal  muscle.  381 

of  temporomandibular  artic- 
ulation, 281 

of     tensor    fasciae   femoris 
muscle,  544 

of  teres  major  muscle,  496 

of  thorax,  166 

of  tibia.  236 

of  tibialis  muscles,  545,  546 

of  trachea,  1181 

of  trachelomastoid  muscle, 
417 

of  trapezius  muscle,  417 

of  triceps  muscle,  487 

of  ulna,  190 

of  vastus  extemus  muscle, 
545 
intemus  muscle,  545 

of  vertebral  colimm,  67 

of  wrist-joint,  315 
marking  of  abdominal  aorta, 
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Surface  marking  of  anterior  tibial 
artery,  ^ 
of  axilLsjy  artery,  639 
of  brachial  artery,  643 
of  common  carotid  artery, 
589 
iliac  arteries,  671 
of  dorsalis  pedis  artery,  701 
of  external  carotid  artery, 
591 
iliac  artery,  682 
of  femoral  artery,  689 
of  internal  iliac  artery,  681 
of  plantar  arteries,  7()i5 
of  popliteal  artery,  695 
of  posterior  tibial  artery,  703 
of  radial  artery,  648 
of  subclavian  artery,  628 
of  superficial  palmar  arch, 

654 
of  trigeminal  nerve,  993 
of  ulnar  artery,  651 

relations  of  liver,  1336 
Surf-line  of  aorta,  583 
Surgical  anatomy.   See  Applied 
anatomy. 

neck  of  humerus,  178 
Suspensory  ligament,  of  •  axilla, 
457 
of  clitoris,  1420 
of  Cooper,  457 
of  eye,  1089 
of  lens,  1108 
of  liver,  1325 
of  malleus,  1135 
of  mamma,  457 
of  ovaries,  1400 
of  penis,  1390 
of  Treitz,  1286 

muscle  of  duodenum,  1286 
Sustentaculum  tali,  242 
Sutura,  263 

dentata,  264 

harmonia,  264 

limbosa,  264 

serrata,  264 

squamosa,  264 

vera,  264 
Sutural  bones,  145 

ligament,  121,  259 

membrane,  263 
Sutures,  121 

basilar.  122 

coronal,  76,  121 

false,  264 

frontal,  76,  121 

fronto-ethmoidal,  122 

frontolacrimal,  122 

frontomalar,  121 

frontomaxillary,  122 

frontoparietal,  121 

frontosphenoidal,  121 

intermaxillary,  135 

internasal,  134 

interparietal,  121 

lambdoid,  73,  76,  121 

lateral,  121 

masto-occipital,  73,  122 

mastoparietal,  122 

metopic,  76,  121 

nasofrontal,  122 

nasomaxillary,  134 

neurocentral,  63 

•obliteration  of,  144 

occipitoparietal,  121 

petro-occipital,  73,  122,  127 

petroAphenoidal,  131 

petrosquamous,  84 

sagittal,  121 

sphenofrontal,  122 

squamoparietal,  122 

squamosphenoidal,  122 

transverse,  122,  139 
facial,  121 

true,  264 


Sutures,  sygoinaticofrontal,  122 
Sweat  glands,  1164 
Sylvian   cleft,    development    of, 
918 
fissure  and  its  rami,  918 
veins,  722 
Sympathetic  nerve  system,  1066 
Symphysis,  264 

of  mandible,  115 
Synarthrosis,  263 
Synchondrosis,  264 
Syndesmology,  definition  of,  34 
Syndesmo-odontoid  joint,  275 
Syndesmosis,  264 
Synerffic  muscles,  359 
Synovia.  261 

Synovial    burs«,   subcutaneous, 
262 
subtendinous,  262 
thecal,  262 
membrane,  259,  267 

of  acromioclavicular  articu- 
lation, 298 
of  ankle-joint,  345 
articular,  261 

of  articulations  of  carpus, 
317 
of  elbow-joint,  308 
of  shoulder-joint,  303 
bursal,  262 

of  calcaneo-astragaloid  artic- 
ulation, 347 
of  calcaneocuboid  articula- 
tion, 348 
of  carpometacarpal  articula- 
tions, 318 
of  costocentral  articulations, 

283 
of  costofltemal  articulations, 

288 
of  flexor  tendons  at  wrist, 

487 
of  hip-joint,  326 
of  inferior  tibiofibular  artic- 
ulation, 342 
of  knee-joint,  336 
in  metatarsal  joint,  353 
of  radioulnar  articulations, 

313 
of  sternoclavicular  articula- 
tion, 296 
of  superior  tibiofibular  artic- 
ulation, 341 
in  tarsal  joint,  353 
of  tarsometatarsal  articula- 
tion, 352 
of  temporomandibular  artic- 
ulation, 280 
vaginal,  262 
pads,  262 
sheath,  262 
Systemic  circulation,  550 
heart,  555 
veins,  710 
Systole,  auricular,  569 
ventricular,  569 


Tables  of  skull,  36 
Tactile  corpusles,  817,  820 
Taenia  pontis,  897 

semicircularis,  906,  938,  939 

thalami,  905 
Talus,  244 
Tapetum   of    corpus    callosuni, 

934,  939 
Tarsal  arch,  inferior,  615 
superior,  615 

artery,  701 

articulations,    s\'novial    mem- 
brane in,  353 
transverse,  349 

bones,  development  of,  254 


Tarsal  glands,  1116 
structure  of,  1116 
ligaments,  366 
muscles,  369,  370 
nerve,  1062 
plates,  1115 
Tarsometatarsal   articulations, 
351 
synovial  membrane  of,  352 
Tarsus,  239 

articulations  of,  347 
Taste  buds.  1151 
nerves  o\.  1151 
organs  of,  1150 
Tawara,  node  of,  567 
Tectospinal  tract,  901 
Teeth,  1206 
auditor  V,  1146 
bicuspid,  1209 
calcification  of,  1218 
canine,  1208 

cementum  of,  1214  ' 

chemical  composition  of,  1212 
deciduous,  1207 
dentine  of,  1213 
development  of,  1214 
eruption  of,  1218 
enamel  of,  1212 
ivorv  of,  1213 
mill£,  1207 
molar,  1209 
permanent,  1208 
premolar,  1209 
stomach,  1209 
structure  of,  1211 
temporary,  1207 
Tegmen  t\nnpani,  84 
Tegment«J  part  of  pons,  878 

tract,  901 
Tegmentum  of  midbrain,  899 
fibre  tracts  in,  900 
nucleus  of,  899 
Tela  chorioidea,  870,  974 

subcutanea,  1156 
Telencephalon,  pars  optica  h  vpo- 

thalami  of,  910 
Telodendria,  815,  819 
Temporal  arteries,  600, 601,  603, 
604,  613 
bone,  80 

structure  of,  88 
crest,  74 

diploic  veins,  721 
fascia,  378 
fossa,  74,  92,  132 
lobe,  925 

fissures  of,  925 
muscle,  378 

dissection  of,  378 
surface  form  of,  381 
nerve  from  facial,  1001 

from  internal  maxillary,  990 
from  superior  maxillar\',  986 
ridges,  74,  78 
veins,  714 

wings  of  sphenoid,  92 
Temporofacial  nerve,  999 
Temporomalar  filaments,  109 
foramen,  109 
nerve,  986 
Temporomandibular       articula- 
tion, 279 
applied  anatomy  of,  281 
arteries  of,  281 
surface  form  of,  281 
synovial  membrane  of,  280 
region,  muscles  of,  377 
Temporomaxillary    articulation, 
133 
vein,  714 
Temporopontile  tract,  902,  951 

958 
Tendo  Achillis,  532 
bursa  of,  531 
oculi,  366,  367 
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Tendons,  360 

of  diaphragm,  420 
flexor,  fibrous  sheathe  of,  540 
at     wrist,    synovial    mem- 
branes of,  487 
of  Lock  wood,  370 
of  quadriceps  extensor  muscle, 

513 
of  triceps  muscle,  471 
of  Zinn,  370 
Tenon's  capsule,  371 
Tensor  fasciae  femoris  muscle, 
509 
surface  form  of,  544 
palati  muscle,  398 
tarsi,  367 

tympani,  canal  for,  1129 
Tenth  nerve,  1006 

thoracic  vertebra,  55 
Tentorial  sinus,  724 
Tentorium  cerebelli,  968 
Teres  major  muscle,  467 

surface  form  of,  496 
minor  muscle,  467 
Terma,  909,  91 1 
Terminal  arteries,  576,  620 

fibriUae,  820 
Testes,  1379.     See  also  Testicle, 
applied  anatomy  of,  1385 
descent  of,  1426 
efferent  ducts  of.  1382 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  800 
parenchyma  of,  1382 
structure  of,  1382 
Testicle,  1373 

coverings  of,  1374 
tunics  of,  1381 
Thalamencephalon,  904 
Thalami,  904 

structure  of,  906 
Thalamofrontal  fibres,  951 
Thalamostriate  fibres,  951 
Thebesius,  valve  of,  559,  710 

veins  of,  711 
Theca  folliculi,  1401 
Thecal  synovial  bursa,  262 
Thenar  eminence,  487 
Thigh,  fascia  of,  506,  507 

muscles  of,  506 
Third  nerve,  979 

occipital  nerve,  1020 
ventricle,  909 
Thoracic  aorta,  655 

applied  anatomy  of,  656 
artenes,  640,  641 
cardiac  nerve,  1010 
curve  of  vertebral  column,  66 
duct,  774 

applied  anatomy  of,  777 
structure  of,  776 
tributaries  of,  775 
nerve,  1021 
anterior,  1033 
divisions  of,  1021,  1043 
long,  1032 
posterior,  1032 
portion  of  gangliated  cord,  1073 
region,  fasciee  of,  456 

muscles  of,  456,  462 
vein,  long,  735 
vertebrff,  53,  54,  55,  56 
viscera,  lymphatic  vessels  of, 

805 
wall,     Ivmphatic    vessels    of, 
801,  g02 
Thoracicoepigastric  vein,  735 
Thoracicolumbar  nerves,  1046 
Thoracoabdominal  intercostal 

nerves,  1046 
Thorax,  154 

applied  anatomy  of,  167 
fasciae  of,  417 
inlet  of,  155 
lymph  nodes  of,  801 
muscles  of,  417 


Thorax,  surface  fdrm  of,  166 

veins  of,  730 
Thymic  artery,  585 
Thymus  ^land,  1442 

apphed  anatomy  of,  1444 
arteries  of,  1444 
lymphatic  vessels  of,   806, 

1444 
nerves  of,  1444 
structure  of,  1443 
vein?  of,  1444 
Thyroarytenoid  ligaments,  1172 

muscles,  1175 
Thyroepiglottic  ligaments,  1169, 

il71 
Thyroepiglotticus  muscle,  1175 
Thyrogtossal  duct,  1221 
Thyrohyals,  154 
Thyrohyoid  ligaments,  1169 
membrane,  1166,  1169 
muscle,  388 
nerve,  1014 
Thyroid  artery,  inferior,  630 
applied  anatomy  of,  631 
superior,  592 

applied  anatomy  of,  593 
axis,  630 
bodv,  1437 

plexus  of  veins  on,  737 
cartilage,  1165 
foramen,  214 
gland,  1437 

accessory,  1438 
applied  anatomy  of,  1440 
arteries  of,  1439 
lymphatics  of,  1440 
nerves  of,  1440 
veins  of,  1440 
structure  of,  1438 
nerve,  1072 

plexus  of,  1072 
vem,  inferior,  737 
middle,  719 
superior,  718 
Thyroidea  ima  artery,  585 

vein,  738 
Tibia,  231 

nutrient  artery  »f,  704 

foramen  of,  234 
oblique  line  of,  234 
structure  of,  235 
surface  form  of,  236 
Tibial  artery,  anterior,  698 

applied  anatomy  of,  699 
recurrent,  700 
surface  marking  of,  699 
posterior.  702 

applied  anatomy  of,  703 
recurrent,  700 
surface  marking  of,  703 
bursa,  subcutaneous,  336 
lymph  node,  787 
nerves,  1058,  1060,  1062 
Tibialis  anticus  muscle,  528 
bursa  of,  528 
surface  form  of,  545 
posticus  muscle,  535 

surface  form  of,  546 
Tibiofibular   articulations,    340, 
341 
region,  muscles  of,  527,  530 
dissection  of,  527,530, 532 
Tibiotarsal  articulation,  342 

ligaments,  343 
Tigroid  bodies,  813 
Tissue,      fibroelastic,     subendo- 
thelial,  576 
spaces,  770 
subarachnoid,  849 
Todd    and    Bowman,    trachealis 

muscle  of,  1180 
Tomes,  granular  layer  of,  1213 

secondarv  dentine  of,  1214 
Tongue,  1219 

applied  anatomy  of,  1224 


Tongue,  arteries  of,  1221 

development  of,  1223 

lymphatic  vesscJs  of,  780, 1222 

mucous  membrane  of,  1219 

muscles  of,  394 

nerves  of,  1222 

papillae  of,  1220 

structure  of,  1219 

veins  of,  1222 
Tonsils,  1232 

applied  anatomy  of,  1233^ 

arteries  of,  1233 

development  of,  1233 

lingual,  1221 

lymphatics  of,  1233 

nerves  of,  1233 

pharvngeal,  1232 

structure  of,  1232 

tubal,  1130 

veins  of,  1233 
Tonsilla,  889 

intestinalis,  1293 
Tonsillar  artery,  596 

nerve,  1006 
Topographic     anatomy,     defini- 
tion of,  33 
Topographv,  craniocerebral,  964 
Torcular,  7*2,  128 

HerophiU,  726 
Torus  uterinus,  1257 
Touch    corpuscles    of    Meissner 
and  Wagner,  820 

organ  of,  1151 
Trabeculae    corporum    caverno- 
sum,  1391 

cranii,  141,  142 

of  spleen,  1447 
Trachea,  1177 

applied  anatomy  of,  1182 

arteries  of,  631,  1181 

cartilages  of,  1179 

glands  of,  1180 

lymph  nodes  of,  1181 

mucous  membrane  of,  1180* 

relations  of,  1177 

structure  of ,  1179 

surface  form  of,  1 181 

veins  of,  738,  1181 
Tracheal  lymph  nodes,  1181 
Trachealis  muscle  of  Todd  and 

Bowman,  1180 
Tracheobronchial  lymph  nodes, 

805 
Trachelomastoid  muscle,  413 

surface  form  of,  417 
Trachoma  glands,  1117 
Tract,  ascending,  958 

cells  of  spinal  cord,  845 

corticopontile,  902 

descending,  957 

frontopontile,  902,  952,  95a 

geniculate,  951 

occipitomesencephalic,  958 

occipitopontile,  951 

olfactory,  929 

pyramidal,  902 

solitary  nucleus  of,  882 

speech,  emissary,  958 

of  spinal  cord,  838 

tectospinal,  901 

tegmental,  901 

temporopontile,  902,  951,  958 
Tractus  ruorospinalis,  900,  901 

fieduncularis  transversus,  897 

solitarius,  882 

spinsdis  foraminosus,  85,  1141 

spinotectalis     et     thalami  cus,. 
842 
Tragi,  1161 

Tragicus  muscles,  1123 
Tragus  of  ear,  1122 
Transorbital  fissure,  922 
Transparietal  fissure,  925 
Transprecentral  fissures,  921 
Transtemporal  fissure,  926 
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Transtemporal  gyre,  926 

gray  substance  of,  954 
Transversalis     capitis    muscles, 

413 
cervicis  muscle,  413 
fascia,  437 
muscle,  433 
Transverse  aorta,  582 
cervical  artery,  632 

nerve,  1024 
colon,  1304 

diameter  of  pelvis,  215 
facial  artery,  601 

sutwe,  121 

vein,  714 
foramen,  50 
humeral  ligament,  303 
ligament  of  acetabulum,  325, 
326 

of  atlas,  274 

of  fingers,  490 

of  knee-joint,  336 
lingualis  muscle,  394 
mesocolon,  1265,  1305 
metacarpal  ligament,  320 
metatarsal  ligament,  353 
nasal  artery,  616 
pelvic  fascia,  447 
perineal  artery,  677 

muscle,  443,  445 
planes  of  body,  34 
process  of  atlas,  52 

of  axis,  52 

of  seventh   cervical   verte- 
bra, 53 
ridges  of  sacrum,  59 
sinus,  730 

of  pericardium,  554 
suture,  122,  139 
tarsal  articulation,  349 
Transversus   auriculae  muscles, 

1123 
perinei  profundus  muscle,  449 
sulcus  antihelicis,  1123 
Trapezoid  bone,  199 
ligament,  298 
ridge,  169 
Trapezium,  878 

bone,  198 
Trapezius  muscle,  405 

surface  form  of,  417 
Treitz,  foss»  of,  1266 

suspensory  ligament  of,  1286 
Triangle,  carotid,  389,  390,  606, 

607 
of  election,  607 
Hesselbach's  438,  1310 
Lesser 's,  593,  594,  1015 
of  necessitv,  606 
of  neck,  386,  605,  606,  608 
occipital,  389,  608 
Petit,  408 
Scarpa's,  510,  687 
subclavian,  389,  608 
submaxillary,  389,  607 
submental,  390 
suboccipital,  416,  622 
suprahyoid,  390,  608 
supranieatal^  81 
Triangular  articular  disk,  312 
fascia,  426,  429 
ligament,  in  female,  447,  448, 
450 

in  male,  447 
muscles,  358 
Triangularis  stemi  muscle,  418 
Triceps  brachii  muscles,  471 
extensor  cubiti  muscle,  471 
muscle,  471 

applied  anatomy  of,  472 

surface  form  of,  497 
tendon  of,  471 
Tricuspid  orifice,  559,  561 

valve,  561 
Trifacial  nerve,  981 


Trigeminal  depression,  85 

nerve,  981 

applied  anatomy  of,  994 
nucleus  of,  885 
surface  marking  of,  993 
Trigone  of  bladder,  1367 
Trigonum  habenulae,  905,  908 

hvpoglossi,  869 

olfactorium,  929 

ventriculi,  939 

vesicae,  1367 
Trineural  fasciculus,  882 
Trochanter,  greater,  222 
bursa  of,  327 

lesser,  223 

rudimental  third,  224 
Trochanteric  bursa,  327 

fossa,  223 
Trochlea,  182 

of  femur,  225 

of  superior  oblique  muscle,  370 
Trochlear  fossa,  79 

nerve,  980 
nucleus,  902 
Trochoid,  264,  265 
Trolard,  anastomotic  vein  of,  722 
Troltsch,  recesses  of,  1136 
True  pelvis,  215 

skin,  1155 

suture,  264 
Trunk,  articulations  of,  268 

arteries  of,  655 

fascise  of,  404 

muscles  of,  404 
Tubal  tonsil,  1130 
Tube,  Eustachian,  1129 
Tuber  cinereum,  910 
Tuberal  lobes,  889 
Tubercle,  adductor,  225 

amygdaloid,  940,  949 

of  calcaneus,  242 

carotid,  50 

Chassaignac's,  50,  68 

conoid,  169 

of  Darwin,  1122 

deltoid,  169 

distobuccal.  1209 

distolingual,  1209 

of  femur,  224 

genial,  117 

of  ilium,  210 

infraglenoid,  175 

jugular,  73 

lacrimal,  104 

of  Lower,  560 

mental,  116 

olfactory.  929,  976 

pterygoid,  95 

of  quadratus,  224  (note) 

supraglenoid,  176 

of  tibia,  233 

of  ulna,  187 

zygomatic,  81 
Tuberculum  acusticum  s.  vestib- 
ularis, 869 

anterius,  906 

papillare,  1323 
Tuberosity,  bicipital,  191 

of  femur,  226 

of  humerus,  180 

of  ischium,  21 1 

maxillary.  102 

of  palate  bone.  111,  128 

of  ribs,  162 

of  scaphoid  bone  of  foot,  247 

of  tibia,  233 
Tubules,  pronephric,  1422 
Tubuli  seminiferi  contorti,  1382 
Tunica  albuginea,  1382 

fibrosa,  1382 

intima,  576 

vaginalis,  1381 

vasculosa,  1382 
Tunics  of  eve,  1091 

of  testicle,  1381 


Turbinated  bone,  113,  141 

crests,  102,  104,  110 

process,  middle,  98,  141 
sphenoidal,  91,  95,  139 
superior.  98 
Tiirck's  bundle,  958 

fasciculus  of,  843 
Turner,  intraparietal  sulcus  of, 

924 
Twelfth  nerve,  1013 

thoracic  vertebrae,  66 
Tympanic  arteries,  600,  603,612 

cavitv,  1127 

membrane,  87,  1130 

nerve  from  facial,  1000 

from  glossopharyngeal,  1005 

plate,  131 

plexus  of  nerves,  1005 

portion  of  temporal  bone,  87 

sulcus,  87,  1124,  1132 
Tympanohyal  process,  88 
Tympanonialleolar  folds,  1132 
Tympanum,  1126 

applied  anatomy  of,  1137 

arteries  of,  1 137 

floor  of,  1127 

mucous  membrane  of,  1136 

muscles  of,  1136 

nerves  of,  1137 

ossicles  of,  1133 

promontory  of,  1128 

roof  of,  1127 

veins  of,  1137 

wall  of,  anterior,  1 129 
inner,  1128 
outer,  1127 
posterior,  1128 


Ulna,  185 

applied  anatomy  of,  192 
structure  of,  190 
surface  form  of,  192 
Ulnar  artery,  650 

applied  anatomy  of,  651 
surface  marking  of,  651 
carpal  arteries,  653 
groove,  182 
nerve,  1039 
recurrent  arteries,  652 
re^on,  muscles  of,  493 
veins,  732 
Umbilical  arteries,  572 
circulation,  759 
ligament,  1363 
vein,  755,  767 
Unciform  bone,  200 
process,  201 
of  ethmoid,  98 
Uncinate  fasciculus,  956 

gyre,  926 
Uncus,  930 

Ungual  phalanges.  205 
Unipolar  nerve  cells,  812 
Unstriated  muscles,  355,  357 
Unstriped  muscle,  355 
Upper  extremity,  arteries  of,  625 
articulations  of,  295 
bones  of.  168 
fasciae  of,  455 
lymph  nodes  of,  784 

applied  anatomy  of,  787 
lymphatic    vessels  of,   784, 

786,  787 
muscles  of,  455 

surface  form  of,  496,  498 
veins  of,  730 
deep,  734 
superficial,  731 
gastric  lymph  nodes,  793 
jaw,  bones  of,  100 

changes  in,  produced  by  age, 
106 
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Upper  subscapular  ner\'e,  1033 
XJrachus,  1362 
Ureteral  folds,  1367 

orifice,  1367 
Ureters,  1358 

applied  anatomy  of,  1360 

arteries  of,  668,  1360 

calices  of,  1358 

infundibula  of,  1358 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  799 

muscles  of,  1365 

nerves  of,  1360 

pelvis  of,  1351,  1358 

relations  of,  1358 

structure  of,  1360 
Urethra,  arteries  of,  678 

development  of,  1428 

female,  1372 

structure  of,  1372 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  799 

male,  1368 

applied  anatomy  of,  1371 
bulbous  portion,  1371 
membranous  portion,  1369 
penile  portion,  1370 
prostatic  portion,  1368 
spongy  portion,  1370 

orifice  of,  1371 
Urethral  bulb,  1388 
Urinary  bladder,  1360 

meatus,  1419 

organs,  1345 

development  of,  1422 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  799 
Uriniierous  tubules,  structure  of, 

1353 
Urinogenital  organs,  1345 
Urogenital  organs,  1345 
Uterine  arbor  vitae,  1410 

plexus  of  nerves,  1080 

plexuses  of  veins,  750 
Uterosacral  ligaments,  1409 
Uterovesical  fold,  1409 

pouch,  1256,  1364,  1406,  1409 
Uterus,  1404 

abnormalities  of,  1410 

applied  anatomy  of,  1413 

arteries  of,  674,  1412 

bicornate,  1410 

changes     in,     at     menstrual 
period,  1410 
by  pregnancy,  1411 

at  diiferent  ages,  1410 

folds  of,  1408 

ligaments  of,  1408 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  800,  1413 

masculinus,  1369 

mucous   membrane   of,    1412 

nerves  of,  1413 

structure  of,  1411 

veins  of,  750,  1413 
Utricle,  1142 
Utricular  nerve,  1003 
Uvea,  1100 
Uvula,  889,  1205 

vesicae,  1367 
Uvular  lobes,  889 


Vagina,  1415 

arteries  of,  674,  1417 

applied  anatomy  of,  675 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  801,  1417 
mucous  membrane  of,  1416 
nerves  of,  1417 
relations  of,  1416 
rugous  columns  of,  1416 
structure  of,  1416 
veins  of,  760,  1417 
vestibule  of,  1418 
Vaginal  bulb,  1422 

arteries  of,  1422 

nerves  of,  1422 


Vaginal  plexus  of  nerves,  1080 
of  veins,  750 
process  of  sphenoid,  92,  94 
synoinal  membrane,  262 
Vagus  nerve,  1006 

applied  anatomy  of,  1011 
nucleus,  882 
Valentin,  ganglion  of,  987 
Vallecula,  886,  1169 

sylvii,  918 
Valsalva,  sinuses  of,  579 

pulmonary,  562,  565    . 
Valve,  anal,  1311 
aortic,  564 
bicuspid,  564  , 
coronary,  559,'  710 
Eustacliian,  559,  751 
of  Gerlach,  1300 
of  Guerin,  1371 
of  heart,  action  of,  569 
development  of,  763 
of  Hasner,  1119 
Houston's,  1311 
ileocecal,  1302 
of  Kerkring,  1290 
mitral,  564 
of  Morgagni,  1311 
pulmonar}',  562 
pvloric,  1273 
rectal,  1311 
of  Thebesius,  559,  710 
tricuspid,  561 
venous,  761 
of  Vieussens,  893 
Valvula,  886,  892 
Valvulae  conniventes,  1290 
Vas  deferens,  1385 
ampulla  of,  1385 
arteries  of,  673 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  800 
structure  of,  1386 
Vasa  aberrantia,  643 
bre\'ia  arteries,  663 
intestini  tenuis  arteiy,  664 
Vascular  papillse,  1156 

system,  ctianges  in,  at  birth, 
574 
in    fetus,    peculiarities    of, 
571 
Vascularization  of  bone,  45 
Vasomotor  nerve  fibres,  81 7 
Vastus  externus  muscle,  512 
surface  form  of,  545 
inter nus  muscle,  512 

surface  form  of,  545 
Vater,  diverticulum  ampulla  of, 
1335 
corpuscles  of,  820 
Vegetative  muscle,  355 
Vein  or  Veins,  707 
of  abdomen,  742 
advent  it  ia  of,  708 
anastomosis  of,  708 

between     portal    and    sys- 
temic, 757 
anastomotic,  posterior,  722 

of  Trolard,  722 
angular,  712 
of  auditory  canal,  1125 
auricular,  714 
axillary,  734 
azygos,  *39 
basilar,  722 
basilic,  733 
of  bile  ducts.  1336 
of  bladder,  1367 
of  bodies  of  vertebrae,  741 
brachial,  734 
brachiocephalic,  736 
bronchial,  740 
cardiac,  710 

anterior,  559 
of  cecum,  1301 
cephalic,  733,  734 
cerebellar,  722,  723 


Vein  or  Vems,  cerebral,  721,  722 
cervical,  720 
choroid,  722 
coronary.  711 
costoaxlllar^',  735 
cystic,  757 
definition  of,  549 
development  of,  766 
digital,  731,  742,  744 
of  diploe,  720 
dorsal,  of  penis,  749 
of  diu^  of  brain,  969 
dural,  721 
emiasary,  730 
epigastric,  745 
extraspinid,  740 
of  face,  exterior  of,  712 
facial,  712 

common,  712 

transverse,  714 
of  Fallopian  tube,  1404 
femoral,  745 

of  fingers,  superficial,  731 
of  foot,  742,  744 
frontal,  712 
of  Galen,  722,  943 
of  gall-bladder,  1336 
gastric,  756 
gastroepiploic,  756 
of  globe  of  eye,  1111 
ghiteal,  746 
of  hand,  731 
of  head,  712 
of  heart,  569 
hemorrhoidal,  747,  756 
hepatic,  754 
histology  of,  708 
hvxx>gastric,  746 
iliac,  745,  746,  750 
iliolumbaj*,  751 
innominate,  736 
intercostal.  738,  739 
interdigitai,  732 
interosseous,  732,  742 
intervertebral,  741 
intima  of,  706 
intralobular,  754 
intraspinal,  740 
jugular,  715,  716 
of  kidne>^,  1356 
of  laiige  intestines,  1313 
laiyngeal,  738 
of  Iar>-nx,  1176 
of  left  ventricle,  711 
lingual,  717 
of  Uver,  1328 

of  lower  extremity,  742,  744 
lumbar,  752 

ascending,  739,  752 
of  mammary  gland,  737,  1434 
mari^nal,  right,  711 
maxillarv,  714 
media  of,  708 
median,  723,  733 
of  medulla  oblongata,  723 
membrana  tvoupani,  1133 
meningeal,  7*12 
meningorachidian,  847 
mesenteric,  756 
metatarsal,  744 
nasal  arch  of,  712 

fosste,  1087 
nasofrontal,  728 
of  neck,  712.  715 
of  nose,  1083 

obhque.  of  Marshall,  554,  711 
obturator,  747 
occipital,  715 
oesophageal,  738,  1239 
ophthalmic,  728 
orbital,  714 
ovarian,  754 
of  ovaries,  1403 
palmar,  734 
pancreatic,  756,  1342 
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Vein  or  Veins,  pancreaticoduo- 
denal, 756 
parietal,  development  ol,  767 
of  parotid  gland,  1227 
parumbilical,  757 
of  pelvis,  742 
of  penis,  1392 
pharyngeal,  717 
phrenic,  inferior,  754 

superior,  737 
of  pia  of  brain,  975 
of  pinna  of  ear,  1123 
plantar,  744 
of  pleura,  1187 
plexus  of,  of  foot,  742 

of  hand,  732 

hemorrhoidal,  748 

palmar,  732 

p'ampiniformis,  753 

phar>''n^eal,  717 

pterygoid,  714 

spermatic,  753 

spinal,  740 

on  thyroid  body,  737 

uterine,  750 

vaginal,  750 

vesical,  748 

vesicoprostatic,  748 
of  pons,  723 
popliteal,  745 
portal,  754 
p>ostcapillarv,  708 
poetcardinal,  767 
postcava,  751 
precardinal,  767 
precava,  738 
of  prostate  gland,  1397 
pubic,  746 
pudic,  746 

pulmonary,  563,  709 
pyloric,  757 
radial,  733,  734 
ranine,  717 
renal,  754 
sacral,  747,  751 
of  salivary  glands,  1229 
saphenous,  743,  744 
sciatic,  747 

of  seminal  vesicles,  1387 
of  skin,  1158 
of  small  intestines,  1296 
spermatic,  753 
spinal,  740 

external,  849 
of  spinal  cord,  742 
splenic,  755,  1448,  1451 
of  stomach,  1280 
striate,  inferior,  722 
subcardinal,  768 
subcerebellar,  723 
subclavian,  735 
sublobular,  754 
of  submaxillary  gland,  1228 
supracardinal,  768 
supraorbital,  712 
suprarenal,  754 
sural,  745 
sylvian,  722 
systemic,  710 
temporal,  714 
temporomaxillar>',  714 
of  Tnebesius,  71  i 
thoracic,  long,  735 
thoracicoepigastric,  735 
of  thorax,  730 
of  th3''mus  gland,  1444 
thyroid,  accessory,  713 

inferior,  737 

middle,  719 

superior,  718 
of  thyroid  gland,  1440 
thyroidea  ima,  738 
tibial,  745 
of  tongue,  1222 
of  tonsil,  1233 


Vein  or  Veins,  tracheal,  738,  1181 
of  tympanum,  1137 
ulnar.  732 
umbilical,  755,  767 
of  upper  extremity,  730,  731, 

734 
uterine,  750,  1413 
vaginal,  750,  1417 
vena  capitis  lateralis,  769 
cava,  inferior,  751 
superior,  738 
of  vermiform  appendix,  IcOl 
vertebral,  719 
of  voluntary  muscles,  357 
Velum  interpositum,  886,   905, 
935,  941.  974 
medullare  posterius,  869 
Vena  or  Venae  basis  vertebrae, 
48,741 
capitis  lateralis,  769 
cava,  inferior,  559,  751 

applied  anatomy  of,  751 
development  of,  768 
opening  for  in  diaphragm, 
421 
superior,  559,  738 
comites,  699,  709 
cordis  minimae,  711 
corporis  striati,  722 
magna  Galeni,  722 
minimae  cordis,  563 
revehentes,  767 
Venous  arches  of  fingers,  731 
mesocardium,  553 
valves,  761 
Ventral  aorta,  764 
column  of  cord,  831 

ground  bundle  of,  844 
fissure  of  medulla  oblongata, 
864      , 
of  spinal  cord,  829 
horn  of  spinal  cord,  834 
lamina  of  brain,  858 
root  of  spinal  cord,  827 
spii^al  artery,  623 
Ventricle  of  brain,  fifth,  935 
fourth,  867 

choroid  plexus  of,  670 
floor  of,  868 
furrows  of,  869 
roof  of.  869 
of  heart,  fibres  of,  566 
left,  563 
right,  561 
of  larynx,  1172 
lateral,  937 
left,  vein  of,  711 
primitive,  760 
third,  909 
Ventricular  diastole,  569 
septum,  762 
systole,  569 
Ventrolateral  fissure  of  medulla 

oblongata,  865 
Ventromedian  fissure  of  medulla 

oblongata,  864 
Ventroparamedian      fissure      of 

spinal  cord,  830 
Venules,  549,  708 
Verga's  ventricle,  945 
Vermiform  appendix,  1299 
applied  anatomy  of,  1303 
arteries  of,  1301 
canal  of,  1300 
lymphatics  of,  1301 
mesentery  of,  1265 
structure  of,  1301 
veins  of,  1301 
Vermis,  887 

'  Verrucae  gyri  hippocampi,  926 
Verumontanum,  1369 
Vertebra,  48 
cervical,  49 
atlas  of,  50 
axis  of,  52 


Vertebra,  cervical,  seventh,  53 

lumbar,  56 

prominens,  50,  53,  67 

structure  of,  62 

thoracic,  53 
Vertebral  aponeurosis,  405,  409 

artery.  621,  630 

applied  anatomy  of,  622 

bodies,  ligaments  of,  268 

canal,  49,  67 

colunm,  48 

applied  anatomy  of,  68 
articulations  of,  268 

applied  anatomy  of,  278 
with  cranium,  275 
with  pelvis,  289 
surface  form  of,  67 
as  a  whole,  66 

foramen,  49 

groove,  67 

region,  muscles  of,  401,  402 

ribs,  161 
i      vein,  719 

Vertebrarterial  foramen,  50 
Vertebrochondral  ribe,  161 
Vertebrosternal  ribs,  161 
Vertex  of  skull,  123 
Vertical  index  of  skull,  147 

lingualis  muscle.  394 

plate  of  ethmoid,  97 
of  palate  bone.  110 

portion  of  frontal  bone,  76 
Vesical  arteries,  673,  674 

plexus  of  nerves,  1080 
of  veins,  750 
Vesicles,  auditory,  142 

optic,  855 

otic,  142 
Vesicoprostatic  plexus  of  veins, 

748 
Vestibular  gangUon,  1003 

nerve,  1003 
nuclei,  883 
Vestibule  of  ear,  1138 

of  vagina,  1418 
Vestibiuospinal   tracts   of   cord, 

843,844 
Vestigial  fold  of  Marshall,  554 
Vibrissas,  1161 

Vicq  d'  Azyr,  bundle  of,  906 
Vidian  artery,  605,  612 

canal,  93,  130,  134 

nerve,  988,  1069 
Vieussens,  valve  of,  893 
Villi  of  small  intestines,  1292 
Vincula  accessoria  tendmum,  477 
Visceral  lymph  nodes,  793,  803 

peritoneum,  1244 

veins,  766 
Visual  axis,  1090 

purple,  1102 
Vitelhne  circulation,  758 

membrane,  1402 

veins,  766 
Vitellus,  758 
Vitreous  body,  1107 

humor,  1107 

table  of  skull,  36 
Vojal  cords,  1172 
Voice,  organs  of,  1165 
Volar  interosseous  nerve,  1039 

ligament,  319 
Volkmann's  canals,  39 
Voluntary  muscles,  355 
Vomer,  114 

alffiof,  114,  139 
Vomerine  cartilage,  1082 
Von  Ebner,  glands  of,  1221 
Vulvovaginal  glands,  1422 

W 

Wedge  bones,  247 
Weight  of  brain,  895,  960 
of  spinal  cord,  825 
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Wharton's  duct,  1228 
White  blood  cells,  40 

commissure  of  spinal  cord,  838 

line  of  pelvis,  450 

substance  of  spinal  cord,  837, 
845 
Wilder,  postoblongata  of,  864 
Willis,  circle  of,  619,  620 
Winslow^  foramen  of,  1259 

posterior  ligament  of,  332 
Wirsung,  canal  of,  1340 
Wolffian  body,  1423 
Womb,  1404 

Worm  of  cerebellum,  887  • 

Wormian  bones,  145 
WMsberg    cardiac    ganglion    of, 
1075 

cartilage  of,  1168 

ligament  of,  336 

nerves  of,  1037 

pars  intermedia  of,  998 
Wrist-joint  articulations  of,  314 
applied  anatomy  of,  315 


Wrist-joint,  arteries  of,  315 
nerves  of,  315 
surface  form  of,  315 
sjmovial  membrane  of,  315 

bursffi  of,  488 

flexor    tendons     at,    synovial 
membranes  of,  487 

ligaments  of,  314 


XiPlioiD  appendix,  159 
T 

Y-L.IOAMENT,  324 

Yellow  elastic  tissue,  261 
spot  of  retina,  1102 


ZiNN,  ligament  of,  370 
tendon  of,  370 


Zinn,  zonule  of,  1108 
Zona  arcuata,  1146 

fa^MsicuIata,  1451 

glomerulosa,  1451 

granulosa,  1401 

pectinata,  1146 

pellucida,  1402 

radiaU,  1402 

reticularis,  1451 

tecta.  1146 
Zone  of  brain,  858 

exsanguinated  iienal,  of  Hvrtly 
668 
Zonule  of  Zinn,  1108 
Zygoma,  80 

Zvgomutic  fossa,  92,    101,    130, 
133 

process  of  malar  bone,  109 
of  temporal  bone,  81 

tubercle,  81 
Zygomaticofrontal  suture,   122 
Zygomaticus  muscles,  373 
Zymogen  granules,  1341 
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